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o R, 

GENERAL  REPOSITORY 

O F T H E 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

CONTAINING 

A COPIOUS  EXPLANATION 

4 

OF  ALL  THE 

• * * 

WORDS  in  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE; 

/ 

TOGETHER  WITH 

Their  different  Significations,  viz. 


I.  The  Words,  and  the  various  Senfes 
in  which  they  are  ufed. 

II.  The  true  Pronunciation  point- 
ed out  by  being  properly  accented. 

III.  Initial  Letters  placed  to  de- 
note  the  Part  of  Speech  to  which 
each  Word  belongs. 

IV.  A geographical  Description  of 
the  four  Quarters  of  the  World. 

V.  A more  particular  Description 
of  the  Counties,  Cities,  and  prin- 
cipal Towns  in  England  and  Wales, 


than  has  ever  appeared  In  any  Book 
of  this  Kind. 

VI.  As  the  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets,  and  others,  celebrated  for 
their  Learning  and  Genius,  can  no 
where  be  introduced  with  more  Pro- 
priety than  in  a Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,  we  have 
enriched  our  Performance  with  the 
mod  entertaining  and  authentic  Me- 
moirs of  thofe  lllullrious  Men  who 
have  fiourifhed  in  thefe  Kingdoms. 


To  which  will  be  prefixed, 

A COMPLETE  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


By . the  Rev.  FREDERICK  BARL  O.W,  M.  A.. 

Vicar  of  Burton.  * 

Affided  by  feveral  other  Gentlemen. 
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Hookfel  Iters,  &c.  m Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
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To  the  PUBLIC. 

PHILOLOGY,  or  the  Definition  of  Words,  is  a Study 
as  necefiary  to  the  Native  as  the  Foreigner.  It  is  for  the 
Honour  of  this  Nation,  that  this  Branch  of  Learning  is  more 
cultivated  at  prefe.nt  in  our  own  Ifiand  than  in  any  other  Part 
of  the  Globe.  The  Sanction  which  it  has  received  from  the 
greateft  Gcniufes  among  us,  furnifhes  us  at  once  with  a Vin- 
dication and  an  Encouragement : But  the  Purchafe  of  thofe 
voluminous  Works,  which  have  already  been  publifhed  on  this 
Subject,  is  too  expenfive  for  thofe  who  ftand  in  the  greateft 
Need  of  Information  in  this  Branch  of  Literature  ; and  there 
is  at  prefent  no  other  Alternative,  than  the  Choice  of  a large 
Folio,  which  cofts  feveral  Pounds,  or  a fmall  Volume  in  Oc- 
tavo, of  the  Value  of  only  Six  Shillings.  As  the  former, 
therefore,  is  too  prolix,  and  the  latter  too  concife,  being  a 
mere  Abridgement,  we  imagined  that  a Medium  between  the 
two  Extremes  would,  at  once,  contribute  to  the  Improvement 
and  Oeconomy  of  the  Purchafers. 

The  Work  now  propofed  will  contain  not  only  every  Arti- 
cle necefiary  for  underftanding  our  Language,  but  will  like- 
wife  comprehend  the  Biography  or  Lives  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated Perfons  who  have  flourished  in  thefe  Kingdoms  ; and, 
to  render  it  ftill  more  inftrudtive,  will  contain  a general  geo- 
graphical Defcription  of  the  four  Quarters  of  the  World,  and 
a particular  Account  of  the  Counties,  Cities,  and  principal 
Towns  of  England  and  Wales,  Though  concife,  it  will  at 
the  fame  Time  be  full ; and  though  lefs  than  the  Folios  on 
the  fame  Subjedt,  it  wjll  be  fo  copious  as  to  contain  double 
the  Matter  of  an  Odtavo  Didtionary  in  one  Volume. 

As  an  additional  Improvement,  we  fhall  have  Recourfe  to 
the  Art  of  Defigning,  and  embellifh  this  Work  with  Copper- 
plates, equally  necefiary  and  ornamental. 

Burton , Feb.  1,  1772,  F.  BARLOW. 


***  That  every  Perfon  may  have  an  Opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  the  Execution  of  this  Work,  the  Firft  Number  may  be 
perufed  gratis,  and  returned  if  not  approved. 
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O F T M E 


English  tongue. 

GRAMMAR  is  the  art  of  rightly  expteffing  our  thoughts  by 
words.  It  is  divided  into  particular  and  u niverjal,  or  general  gram- 
mar. General  grammar,  explains  the  principles  which  are  common  to  all  lan- 
guages. Particular  grammar,  implies  thofe  common  principles  to  any  par- 
ticular language  according  to  its  eftabliflted  ufe  and  cullom.  Grammar,  there- 
fore, treats  of  fentences  and  the  feveral  parts  of  which  they  are  compounded. 
Sentences  confift  of  words,  words  of  one  or  more  fyllables,  fyllables  of  one  or 
more  letters  ; and  thefe  compofe  the  whole  fubjedl  of  grammar. 

Grammar  is  properly  divided  into  four  parts ; ill.  That  which  treats  of 
letters  called  orthography,  when  confined  to  writing ; and  orthoepy,  when  applied- 
to  fpecch.  2dly,  That  part  which  relates  to  fyllables,  is  called  profody.  3dlyr 
That  part  which  relates  to  words,  their  kinds,  derivations,  endings,  changes, 
analogy  ; and  is  called  etymology  : and  4thly,  That  which  treats  of  therighc 
placing  or  joining  of  words  together  in  a lentence,  which  is  called  fyntax.  A 
letter  is  the  firft  principle,  or  lead  part  of  a word. 

In  Englifh,  there  are  twenty  fix  letters,  as  , 

A,  a;B,b  ; C,  c ; D,  d ; E,  e;  F,  f;  G,  g;  H,  h ; I,  i;  J,  j;  K,  k ; L,  1 * 
M,  m ; N,  n ; O,  o ; P,  p ; Q,  q ; R,  r;  S,  f,  s ; T,  t j U,  u ; V,  V ; W, 
w ; X,  x ; Y,  y ; Z,z, 

From  the  foregoing  alphabet  it  appears,  that  among  the  fmall  letters  f has 
two  forms,  the  long  f being  ufed  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  words,  and 
the  fhort  s at  the  end. 

The  letters  are  divided  into  vowels,  femivowels,  confonants  and  dipth- 
thongs.  , >■  • 

A vowel  is  a letter  that  may  be  founded  by  itfelf. 

A femivowel  makes  an  imperfeft  found  by  itfelf,  fuch  arc  /,  m,  n,  r,f,f. 

A confonant  cannot  be  founded  without  a vowel. 

A djpthong  is  Compounded  of  two  vowels,  pronounced  with  one  impulfe 
of  the  voice. 

A triphthong  is  a found  compofed  of  three  vowels,  as  in  lieu. 

' CHAP,  I.  Of  the  Vo wb l sr 

TH  E vowels  are  fix,  •viz.  a,  t,  i,  0,  u,  y. 

A,  has  three  founds ; (lender,  open,  and  broad. 

A Jlender , is  found  in  moil  words,  particularly  in  thole  which. end  with  an 
e final,  as  in  face,  and  in  thofe  which  end  in  lion,  m creation. 

A open,  is  ufed  in  man. 

A broad,  is  pronounced  as  if  followed  by  an  u,  orvw,  as  in  all,  fall. 

The  a fhort  approaches  iq  the  a open,  as  in  lafs. 

The  a long,  if  followed  by  an  e final,  is  always  llender,  as  cam,  came. 
The  a forms  a diphthong  only  with  i or y,  and  « or  iv,  as  in  gctib. 

Au  or  aw  has  the  found  of  the  German  a,  as  in  claw,  haughty. 

> a 
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E,  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  Englifh  language  than  in  any  otberP  nr ' 

Before  a double  confonant  it  is  always  (hort,  as  in  fell,  dwtell.  ' b.npil  A 

At.  tbejmd  of  words,  it  isgenerally  "mute,  or  net  founded',  dnleft  in’mOnofyl-t 
lables  that  have  no  other  vowel,  as  the,  me ; or  in  proper  names,  win  fiene- 
lope\  or  when  ufed  to  (often  the  foregoing  confonant,  as  in  fmee  ; or  whenit 
ferves  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  as  can,  lengthened  into  cane.  ">'» 

When  the  e comes  before  an  n,  or  after  an  t or  /,  it  has  an  obfcure  found, 
as  in  hearken,  audible,  maffacre. 

It  forms  a triphthong  with  a as  in  near  ; with  view ; and  with  u,  a<  in  Hem 

Before  a it  is  generally  founded  like  e long,  as  in  dean ; but  in  great  it  il 
dropped,  and  gives  the  a the  fame  found  as  in  gtate. 

Ei  is  founded  like  ee,  as  in  deceive. 

Eu  is  founded  like  u long  as  in  Eudcjia.  ’ 

E,  a,  u,  are  combined  and  founded  like  u long  in  beauty,  and  its  derivatives. 

Eo,  is  founded  like  e long  in  people ; like  e fhort  in  leopard ; and  like  o 
fhort  in  yeoman. 

4 is  founded  long  before  a confonant  followed  by  an  rfinal,  as  in/«<;  but 
is  (hort  in  fin. 

Before  r oru  it  is  generally  fhort,  as  in  dirt  til  forms  a diphthong  only  with 
e , as  in  field ; but  in  friend,  the  i is  dropped,  and  the  found  (hort.  Ih  thte 
triphthongs  it  is  founded  like  u open,  as  in  lieu. 

O,  is  long  in  words  ending  with  an  e mute,  as  in  bone.  It  forms  a diph- 
thong with  a,  and  has  the  found  of  o long,  as  fn  moan  ; as  likewifc  with'lr, 
which  is  the  only  proper  diphthong  in  the  Englifh  language,  as  in  fail,  toil 
but  in  fome  words  it  is  mute,  and  ferves  only  to  lengthen  the  found"  of  tlte’ t. 
as  in  fpoil,  pronounced  /pile-,  joined  to  another^,  it  forms  a diphthong,  as  to 
hoot.  It  forms  a diphthong  with  a or  w,  as  in  hour,  po-wer ; but  iti  fome  words 
has  the  found  of  o long  ; as  in  foul,  grow)  ; in  fowl,  the  verb,  fignifying  to 
fcatter  feed,  to  diftir.guilh  it  from  ferw,  the  (he  of  a boar.  Ou  is  likewife 
fometimes  pronounced  like  o foft,  as  in  court,  and  in  cough  ; like  u clofe,  as 
in  could  ; and  like  u open,  as  in  rough,  tough, 

0,,jn  rthe  plural  of  ’woman,  is  pronounced  like  an  i (hort,  women  being 
pionounced  wimen. 

0 fhort,  is  founded  like  a,  in  fin,  come. 

Uf  ii  long  in  the.  Uft  Tillable  of  words  ending  with  an  emute,  as  in  u]e, 
otherwifeit  is  fhort,  as  in  but,  cut,  burft.  It  is  joined  with  a,  e,  r,  o,  but  in 
fuch  combinations  has  the  force  of  v or  w,  as  in  quaff,  requefi.  Sometimes 
fn  ui  the  i'  Tofes  its'  found,  as  in  juice ; it  is  mute  fometimes  before  a-,- e/i, 
and  y,  as  in  buy,  guard,  guefi,  guife'.  in  words  that  terminate  with  we,  thd  u 
^s,m*tS,  ?S  iOprcrogue, 

5”.  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  its  name  from  the  Saxons;  <1  As  no 


;Et>g|j(ty_\yord;j  end  in  i,  when  i would  occur  at  the  end  of  a word,  it  is  tffod 
to  iupply  its  place,  as  in  thy  -,  it  is  likewife  ufed  before  an  i,  as  dying. 
/pfms  a diphthong  nitty  a,  e,  o,  and  a,  as  in  may,  they,  deftroy,  buy. 
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*’ A ‘Confobant  Isa  letter  that  cannot'be  founded  without'  adding  avotvrl 
before  or  after.it,  as  m,  -which  h founded  ent  byprefixing  a- vowfcl 
before  it,  ipcl  p founded  pe,  byTubjrtihing  a vowel  after  it. 

' ’The  CorifoOarlrs  arefubdiVided  into  mines-,  and  femivowels.  1 - ••hob 
A rfiuteJl<  aiiUdrWhrch  makesno  found  without  a vowel,  fucli  a tehjsct 
' *!■>  *•>  ■M  the  Other "coft'ft)nan<S‘ are  called  femivowels.  u<  -q  ri  ,rfo  m'l 
A lcrnl row'd  is  a letter  that  makes-  an  imncrfeift  found  without  the  .iddi* 

6 - tion 


i o Si  /TfJf-J  E;  E tf  OH  S Ff-  cTfi  ,N  £ jp  E.  , j 

tloB  of l^w«!,  fuck  are/,  b,  (,  m,u  r,  A x,  four  of  tSele  arc  called  liquids. 
A liquid  is  a letter  which  lofes  P-rt  of  its  found  ‘n  artbilierCdfifdfia'rttjoio- 
filch  are  /„  «t,  a r,  v:  , , , if  , . , . 

has  one  unvaried  found,,  is  ufed  before  alt  vowels,' abd  before'  the 
epafotvants  / and  r-,,  as  in  'bloat,  brea.  k.  In  the  Following  words  it  ii  mute, 
debt,  fubtlt.Lmb.  I, mb. 

LfL  is, founded  jike  J'  before  e,  i,  and  y,  or  before  ah  apofVrophel  denbJthg 
the  abfence  of  r,  as  in  cement,  city,  cypher,  grac'd  for  graced ; but  before  a, 
og  r,  or  at  the  ends  of  words,  it  is  founded  hard  like  k,  SS  ib  can, 
(qft,  cub , clafi,  cruft,  public.  Joined  to  b,  it  has  a like  found  as  jb,  as  in 
church  ; but  in  wods  derived  from  the  Greek,  it  is  founded  like/,  as  ia 
cbemijl  ; but  when  arcb  is  compounded  with  a word  beginning  ddthaconfo- 
napt,  it  has  the  found  of  the  Engliih  ch  in  church,  as  in  arch-bifleofl  In 
words  derived  from  the  French,  it  is  founded  like  J\  as  in  machine, 
i ->#,  has  but  one  uniform  found,  and  is  ufed  before  all  the  vowels,  and 
the  confonants  r and  <w,  as  dra-w. 

F,  "is  pron  unced  before  a liquid,  as  in  flame,  and  has  one  unvdriable 
found,  excepting  that  of  is  fometimes  pronounced  like  one. 

has  two  founds,  that  before  a,  o,  u,  being  hard,  as  in  game,  but  foft 
-before  c,  friA  or  before  an  apollrophe,  when  it  denotes  the  ablence  of  >,  as 
in  gender,  and  judg’d  for  judged.  At  the  end  of  a word  ills  always  hard, 
Jts  found  befo-e  e and  i is  fometimes  hard,  elpecially  in  words  not 
derived-, from  the  Latin  or  French,  as  in  give,  get.  For  this  real'on  it  is  foft 
pb ig'fint,  ,.Jp  words  ending  with  er  it  is  hard,  as  in  auger.  When  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  is,  ,or  an  b,  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  its  found  is  hard,  as  ih 
guide,  rgbefty  b 14 1.  when  g is  followed  by  h in  the  middle,  and  ronietintes  at 
the  end  of  worlds,  is  filent  ; thus  though  it  is  pronounced  tho' . OtherWife, 
.it  ba(, the  found  of  f,  as  in  cough. 

si,  H,  is  a note  of  aipiration,  And  (hews,  that  the  vowel  following*!:  mull 
be  pronounced  with  a (Long  emiifiou  of  breath,  as  in  hat,  excepting  Iri  h.ir, 
herb,  hofller,  honour , 

J.  This  confonant  is  founded  like  a foft  g. 

K,  has  the  found  of  c hard,  and  where  the  c would  be  foft  ; as  In  kept, 
flirt,  long : flcptic  ihould  likewife  in  Euglifh  be  written  with  a k,  not  a c.'as 

fltmt-  . . . 

in  ;4u  »*  the  fame  in  F.nglilh  as  in  other  languages."  At  the  end  of  mono- 
syllables it  is  doubled,  as  in  kill,  /alii  becaufe  thefe  words  wfere  originally 
written  kille,  falls  ; but  in  compound  words  o ie  of  the  /’s  is  fupprelfed,  as 
jn-jki/fl.  In  lome  words  it  is  mute,  as  in  calf. 

M,  has  always  the  fame  found. 

on  N\  hai-alwq,ys  the  fame  invariable  found,  and  after  an  m at  ‘tfie  end  6f  a 
word  is  mute  ; as  in  condemn. 

il  P,  ha-,  .always  the. fame  found  ; when  followed  by  s,  and  between  m ami 
t,  it  is  mute  j as  in  damps,  tempt. 

When  joined  with  h,  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  it  has  thie  found 
sf /,  as  in  phtlflpby,  Philip.  ^ . - „ _ , , , 

in  Englilh,  as  well  as  in  other  languages,  is  aWiys  followed  by  u,  as 
’•iartjuovtr.  But  in  words  derived  fto.n  the  French,  it  retains  the  French 
ideondt  apd  is  pronounced  like  k,  as  in  conquer,  ,, 

R,  ha's  the  fame  rough  , Inurling  found  as  in  other  languages.  In  Words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  it  is  joined  yyitb  h,  efpec-ally.  in  fuch  as  had  tbe  r 
, a fpi rated,  as  in  myrrh.  Re,a{  the  end  pf  yvorj^s. derived  fj[po»  the  Gree^t  or 
French,  is  pronounced  like  er  weak,  as  in  theatre,  metre.  ^ , 
i,  Jn»s  naturally  a lharp  hilling  found,  as  iaflfler ; when  it  ends  a word, 
ooij  a z it 
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it  is  founded  like  z ; as  in  bees;  unlefs  ia'th/s,  thus  us  ,u  r . 

.which  derived  from  theLa.in,  as  >/■/*;,  and  in’Jdjfcs  w^cf^dfn' 
a"d  are  dcr.vcd  from  the  French,  as  ,n  gracious/ relics  : where  s' e 
Should  retnail^  that  the  o is  filenr,  thofe  words  being  founded'  as  if  written 
graces,  rcligius,  S has  the  found  of  z before  (bn,  if  a vowel  .nes  befo  e , 
25  le  wfvjiun,  but  that  «f  / fharp,  if:  it  follow  a confonant  • as  fnSV*' 
Before  e inute  it  has  the  found  of  z.  as  in  aelvfcXCy 

WOrS  S.’fo"  11  ” mUtC  °r  n0t  Pr0n0UncM  P,  ypun,. 

rj'  ,S.f°.Und'd  ^rd  before  a,e,  t e,  »,  and  i,  provided  a vowcj  does  not' 

!o!s  b V ,n.wh,<:h  cafe  « has  ther  fou"d  Of  /,  as  in  faction ; but  when  / 
goes  before  it,  it  retains  its  hara  found,  as  in  ejuefiion.  When  joined  with  h 
it  has  twp  fouods,  the  one  foft,  as  in  all  the  pronouns,  relative  words  and 
corjundiions,  in  all  words  between  two  vowels,  efpccial.y  fuch  as  end  it.  ther 

fo  3Ild  bctwe,Cn  r and  a vowel>  as  in  burthen.  In  other  words  it  is 

founded  hard,  as  in  the  prepofitions  a vrth,  without,  in  the  words  think  thrive 
Vc.  and  in  the  adjefiives  thick,  thiu.  Where  it  is  foftened  at  the  end  of 

IZt:  fofn  lh0Uld  bC  3ddCd  5 35  " brtath‘  * “ f°unded  « but  $ 

V,  has  a found  much  refembling  an  f foft ; as  in  vain 
IV,  at  the  beginning  of  a fyllable,  refembles  a <r,’  as  in  'water.  Jt  Ji  ufed 
before  ali  the  vowels  except  «.  When  is  ufed  before  the  letter  h it  is 
tea  ly  founded  after  as  in  when,  which,  what;  which  our  Saxon  ancef! 
tors  even  fpelt  in  thi»  manner,  writing  bwen,  bwich : fn  where  and  whole. 

Jcrtie,  the  yj  is  filent. 

X,  begins  no  Eoglifh  word  ; but  when  ufed,  has  the  found  of k, ' ;,s"1  “* 
2 , is  ufed  as  aconlonant  before  a vowel  or  diphthong:’  * 1 •’  K 

2,.  begins  no  Engliih  word;  when  ufed  it  lias  the  found  of'/ hard  as  it. 
name  e*pi  cues.  ■ h . ‘ s -z  ■■■ 
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ETYMOLOGY  teaches  the  derivation  of  one  word  from  another  and 
the  various  modifications  by  which  each  word  is  diverfified 
. s^Wsare  either  primitive  or  derivative.  A primitive  word  is  that  which 
is  derived  from  no  other  in  our  language,  as  hath.  A derivative  is  that  which 
cotr.es, from  forne  other  word  in  our  language,  as  fiber,  from  fijh 
_,\Vords  are  again  divided  into  nine  forts,  as  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb  Par- 
tlfiP^  :Arycle>  Adve,b,  Conjuh'aiori,  Prepofition,  Interjeftion. 

b/vb'H1  r°Ur’  "V "‘'“a*  Pr°n°Un’  verb*  and  participle,  are  declined;' 
aj  no*52jJjrt  art,C  e’  adVerb’  conjunaion>  PreP°Ction,  and 
Declenfion  means  the  altering  of  the  laft  fyllable  of  a word.  ' ' ’ 

Ap  firtj^  is. a.  word  placed  before  nouns,  to  (hew  and  limit  ’the  extent  of 
their  fighincation. 

' The  ^ngbfh  hay*  but.  two  articles,  A and  The,  but  an  » is  added  to  it  be- ' 
fo.e  a vov  el,  excepting  the  y,  w,  and  an  h filenf.  A is  ufed  to  point  out'' 
a fingle  thing  of  the  kind,  w an  indeterminate  manner  ; but  the  determines  ' 
wbftt.pfirticular  thing  is  meant,  thus,  «•  this  is  a good  book;  i e 
mong  the  books  that  are  good  Again,  “ this  is  the  book  ; that  ts  tlus 
particular  book  ; from,  hence  -a  is  called  the  a finite,  and  the  the  iudef.uh, 
article.  ; 

It  it  the  nature  of  both  the  articles  to  limit  or  determine  the 'thing 
ken  of.  A determines  * to  a fingle  thing  of  fhi  kind;  leaving  it  ftnf 
ctruin,  «vh*k,  TH  determines  which  it  is,  or  of  many,  which" 

* " el 
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-jf  therefor^  Can  only  be  joined  to  i'ubdaativea.  in  tha  fingubr  number;  but 
/T  m:ty  be  joined  to  plurals. 

3 -'The  c^eSoitive  article  the  is  fometimes  ufed  with  adverbs  of  thecbtnpara- 
'tfi-hnhJ  fuperlatiye  degree,  to  mark  that  degree  the  more  ilrongly,  as,  “ the 
'More  r examine  it,  the  more  I approve  it.”  ‘t  1 like  this  the  leaf  of  any.**  In 
fome  few  cafes  it  is  prefixed  to  the  proper  names  of  towns,  (hips,  fjfr.  As 
Vie  Hague,  the  Britannia.  A is  ufed  to  exprefs  things  not  feen  before,  as,  a 
bigrar  is  gone  by  ; this  implies  that  we  have  not  feen  him  before  ; but  if  he 
pafs  by  the  next  day,  we  then  fay,  ‘’there  goes  the  beggar,”  that  is,  the 
fame  we  faw  yefterday,  or  a beggar  who  was  feen  before. 

f he  is  ufed  to  exprefs  etpplialis  or  excellence.  When  a fubftantiveis  with- 
out any  article  it  is  to  be  underllood  in  its  molt  unlimited  frnfe  ; not  one  in 
general,  or  one  in  particular,  but  every  individual  that  can  be  comprehend- 
ed in  the  term,  is  to  be  underllood  ; thus,  v man  is  born  to  trouble  that  is, , 
every  one  who  partakes  of  the  human  natyre,  or  all  mankind. 

' A noun  is  a word  made  ufeof  to  convey  the  idea  of  any  thing,  or  the 
quality  belonging  to  it;  and  is  therefore  lubdivided  into  tubilantive  and 
adjeftive. 

A noun  fabllantive  is  the  name  of  the  thing  itfelf,  as  a man. 

‘ A noun  adje&ive  is  a word  that  exprcil'es  only  the  qualities  or  properties 
pf  a thing,  as  good. 

Sdbtlantives  are  fubdivided  into  proper,  or  common. 

A noun  fubftantive  common , or  appellative,  is  a word  which  Hands  for  an 
yniverfal,- or  a whole  rank  of  beings  of  the  fame  kind,  as  man,  bird. 

A noun  fubftantive  proper,  is  a word  that  is  appropriated  to  foms  indivi- 
dual, and  diflinguilhes  it  from  ethers  of  the  fame  kind  ; at  Anne,  is  a name 
Which  belongs  to  a particular  woman,  and  is  ufed  to  diilinguifh  her  from 
pthers  of  the  lame  fex  or  family.  , 

[Number.  Subflantives  may  likewife  be  confidered  as  applied  to  one  or 
more,  which  is  called  number,  and  diftinguifhed  into  lingular  or  plural. 

The  lingular  number  is  ufed  when  we  fpeak  but  of  one  perfon  or  thing, 
i;s  a /lick. 

The  plural  number  is  ufed  when  we  fpeak  of  more  than  one  perfon  or 
thing,  as  we, ye,  they,  boys,  /licks. 

The  plural  number  in  Englilh  is  generally  formed  by  adding  an  s to  the  \ 
lingular,  as  J}ick  makes  flicks  in  the  plural.  The  plural  number  therefore 
has  no  more  fyllables  than  the  Angular ; unlefs  when  the  Angular  ends 
jn  a/e,  ze,  ce,  or  ge,  and  then  it  has  a fyllable  more  than  the  Angular,  thus 
cage  makes  cages,  maze  makes  mazes. 

- When  the  lingular  ends  in  ch.  jh,  Jf,  or  x,  an  e is  put  before  the  i in  the 
plural,  thus,  church,  churches.  See. 

Words  that  end  in  f or  ft,  make  the  plural  by  changing  f and  ft  into 
‘lift,' thus,  calf,  calves,  wife,  wives. 

But  the  following  words  hoof,  roof,  gtief,  ire.  and  generally  fppalnrfr, 
words  ending  in  jf,  make  the  plural  according  to  the  general  rule,  f.f.'tJy 
the  addition  of  s ; thus  muff  makes  ttsnffh,  anil  hoof  makes  hoofs'.  ' J ' 1 ' s 

Nouns  ending  in  v make  their  plural  in  ter,  hecaufe  they  were  formerly 
written  With  ie  in  the  Angular,  thus,  frailty  makes  frailties  in  the  plural.1  rl 

Thef  following  words  form  the  plurals  irregularly  : dt*,  dfce  ; ntdnfe,  hA(ifx 
Utfe ; A ce ; goofs,  geeft ; foot,  Jiet  ; tooth,  teeth  ; penny,  pence  ; man,  men,  it,d 't- 
its  compounds.  , .■»,  t 1 - v'l  n.od  to  ■yt-,s*.t  *:t)  JM. 

Some  words  form  their  plural  in  en,  thus,  child  makes  children  ; ox,  oxtn ; 
brother,  brethren  and  brothers.  At  prefent  brethren  il  feldom  uied  bOt  by  k - 
divines..'  ' 
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1 "The  f&H&wlhfc'MiWs  SbChtfdd dirt- both  numbers : Sheep,  ho/e,  fern,  delY, 
/toil#-  ■ 

Thefe  words  have  no  fin^plhtrja^  dfhes , bellows, Imwels,  breeches,  entrails,' 
lungs,  fitffab,  'fhebird,  fdhfferP,'  forfgi,  thanks,  and  Hoover. 

-- ThcfVwOrds  have  no  plural  number,  ill.  The  proper  names  of  cities,  Yct/stJ 
trletyrioiersc -mountains  ; the  names  o F'oiirtues  and  vices ; fpecific  n'ames  merely 
fuch  ; thofs  of  gold,  filver,  or  copper  ; the  names  of  herbs,  excepting  nrttlci 
peppy,  /illy,  colewott,  cabbage,  Sc c.  2d1y,  The  names  of  fevCral  kinds  of  corn 
and  pul fe',  as  dvbeat,  rxr,  barite,  darnel.  Sec.  except  lean,  which  makes  lair', 
and  pea;  pear.  Bread,  ovine,  leer,  tile,  henry,  oil,  milk,  butter,  want  the 
plotaJ  { but  when  fome  of  thefe  Hand  for  individuals,  or  feveral  forts,  they 
then  admit  of  a plural,  as  ouines,  oils . > 

A fpecific  name  is  that  which  fignifies  a whole  fpecles  or  kind,  and  may  be 
diftiogtiilhed,  both  from  its  having  no  plural,  and  from  its  never  being,  ufed 
in  the  lingular  with  a before  it  ; tor  we  never  fay  a fi'Jh,  a gold. 

■ i t ■)  it  , ■ ? / col 

CHAP.  IV.  The  Englifh  Nouns,  with  refpeft  to  Cafd^. 

IN  order  to  denote  the  different  relations  in  which  fine  tvbrd  ftandaso  ahf 
Other,- the  learned  languages  have  made  a change  in  fheirdaft  fyltables  } 
but  as  we  find  no  other  change  in  Englilh  nouns,  excepting  ih'the  jlbnrtlve, 
we  may1  fay  we  have  no  other  cafe  ; for  excepting  in  the  genitive,  the  refyeft 
which  things  tear  tq  one  another,  is  in  cur  language  exprefied  'by  tneani 
of  certain  words  called  prepefitions,  fnch  are  cf,  to,  for,  front,  with,  ly.  1 
In  Englilh  the  genitive  is  expreflcd  by  adding  V to  the  Nominative1';' VS 
••'the  king's  prerogative;  Charles's  wain.”  When  the  s would  found  harlhly, 
or  that  of  the  genirive  of  the  Angular  and  the  plural  is  the  fame,  it  is  belt  to 
exprefs  it  bytthe  prepofition  of.  ni 

'The  ablative  is  exprefled  in  Englilh  by  the  prepofition  ouith,  from,  trt'by ; 
as,  “ hocut  hit*  with  a knife.”  ‘‘  - ' i : » 

i -r.  I.',  r j :rs,  ~i  ■ . ■ i . ■».  s <<:  , . :tj  , ■>  vlit.i  ..m;  -*  . vt  -i» 
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GENDER  is  the  diftinflion  of  fex.  . ,u,t  i 0,;  ; 

Sex  is  either  male  or  female ; inanimate  things  are  nttiler,  and 
therefore  laid  to be  of  the  neuter  gender.  r i • > >-  if  i 

The  Englilh  have  fout  ways  of  dillioguilhiog  the  fex. 

,1.  By  diffecer  t words.  Batchelor,  maid  or  virgin  ; boar,  fow  ; hoy,  girl  ; 
brother,  filler  ; Jcing,  queen  ; lad,  lafs;  lord,  ladys  mailer,  miflref-,  f&j 
II.  When  both  fexes  are  comprehended  under  one  word,  we  add  an  adjeEv 
tive  to  the  word  to  dillinguilh  the  fex.  Thus  the  word  child,  being  applied  to 
both  fexes,  we  add  the  words  malt  ess  female ; as  a male  child,  a female  ebdd, 
Dr  ill.  Sometimes  we  add  another  fubllantive  to  the  word,  as,  a man  jfivanl 
for  theowir  fex,  a maid  Jervant  for  the  female,  Thefe  word*  are  applied  on- 
ly to  Rational. creatures.  To  dillinguilh  the  fex  of  bitJs,  we  add  the  word*  ■ 
cock,  or  hen,  as. a cock  fparrow,  a hen/parrew.  . - . . -'A. 

But  the  common  words  we  make  ufe  of  to  dillinguilh  the  fex  are  he  and^W 
when  wefpeakof  the  mol'  fex,  we  ufe  the  word  he,  as  a be  liar  ; when  WC 
fprak  of  the  female,  we  ufe  /he,  as  ».  /l.e  bear  i but  when  we  Ipi  ak  of  a tiling 
that  is  neither  male  or  female,  we  ule  tf,  for  example,  fpeafcng  of  Jnoou,  we 
do  not  fay,  he,  or  pirn  melts,  but  it  melts;  and  when  we  ule  a word  which 
leaves  the  fex  undetermined,  we  add  it  hkewife.  “ Do  not  wake  the  child,  . 
it  is  afleep.”  «h.  V . . si-.;.-/  _ r ,j.i  • 

Some  words  which  exprefs  inanimate  things,  are  ufed  figuratively,  and 
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fefving  formerly  for  hieroglyphics  to  fignify  perfons,  are. therefore  fpokei  of 
as  being  of  fome  fex  : thus  of  the  /an,  we  fay,  “ Hit  going  forth  is  from  tho 
cod  of  the  heaven  ” Of  the  moon,  “ In  borrowed  majplly  y&a  walk*  abroad.” 
IV.  We  likewife  dittinguifh  the  female  fex  in  fome  nouns  by,  adding  fft  lQ 
the  male,  or  changing  the  termination  into  eft  ; as,  abbot,  abbef>j.,adlor,.ac- 
trefs ; adulterer,  adultrefs;  Jew,  Jewels ; lion,  lioncfs  ; prince,  princefs, 
fir.  v. 

C ,H  A P,  VI,  Of  the  Adjective. 

THE  Engliih  adje3ive,  is  entirely  undeclined,  being  never  varied  on 
account  of  cafe,  gender,  or  number,  but  added  to  fublUntive.sin  *11 
relations, without  any  change : thus  we  fay,  a good  father,  a good  mother, good 
filver,  good  men, 

r>  r-  , . The  Comparjfon  of  Adjedlives.  .< 

Comparifoo  is  theadlof  fetting  two  pr  more  things  together  in  the  mind, 
to  find  out  their  agreement  or  difagreement  ; but  by  grammatical  compari. 
fora,  we  mean  comparing  two  or  more  qualities,  whereby  we  are  able  to 
affirm,  that  the  one  is  more  or  left,  or  pedalled  of  any  quality  in  the  higbelt 
degree:  fo  of  three  things,  we,  by,  comparing  them  together,  find  three 
degrees  of  foftnefs,.  the  one  being  /after  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  the  fcft~ 
eft  of  Che  three.  Hence  sve  have  three  degrees  of  coinparifon.  viz.  the pe- 
fui-ve,  the  comparative  and  the fuperiative. 

f The  pofitive  exp  re  lies  the  quality  of  a thing  (imply,  without  any  cgmpa- 
rifon  included,  as  [eft,  ..  i 

The  comparative  heightens  or  lefl'ens  the  fenfe  of  the  pofitive  ; as,  this 
wool  is  /offer*  or,  (he  is  a fairer  woman. 

The  ftperlctivvi  heightens  the  fenfe  of  the  pofuive  in  the  highelf,  or  dioii- 
itifhe^it  to  the  lowed  degree  ; as,  the  at?  fjl  man,  i.t.  one  who  has  not  h;s 
equal  in  wifdom.  - .fj  u,j  )•  sWi.-uj, 

The  comparative  degree  is  formed  or  made  by  adding  er  to  the  pofuive  ; 
thus,  to  fair  we  add  er,  which  makes  fairer.  But  if  the  pr,Htive.end  vwith 
an  e final  we  add  only  r ; thus,  to  wife  we  add  only  an  r,  which  makes  •tuifer. 

The  fuptrlative  is  formed  by  adding  ejl  to  the  pofuive ; thus  to  fair  we  add 
eft , which  makes  faireji ; but,  in  cafe  the  pofuive  ends  with  an  e mute,  we 
then  only  add  ft : if  the  pofitive  be  wife  we  only  add  Ji,  'whichToimsThj; 
Superlative  wi/eft.  ■ •••■«•  * : > •.  . * t:1  •»  « : »<  T / 

But  fuch  adjedlives  as  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  fochiarend  in 
ain,  cal,  out,  ant,  ive,  en,  tut,  ihle , If ; lejt,  id,  fome,  rfi  al,  neblr,  inf  i/h,  ed; 
if  they  be  words  of  more  thair  one  fyllable,  form  their  comparative'  hy 
putting  morfbefore  the  pofitive,  and  their  ffiperlative  by  pressing  inoft-,  thur, 
the  comparative  of  certain , is  more  certain,  and  the  fuperiative  mft  certain, 
jibk  and  hattdfome  are  exceptions,  making  abler,  baxdftmer,  in  the  compa- 
rative, and  etblrfl,  band/omejl,  in  the  fuperiative.  !•  - ••  ■>  «rix-S  d.o-t 

Some  adjedlives  likewife  are  compared  by  ufing  -better  to uxprrfs  the 
comparative,  and  bell  to  denote  (he  fuperiative  ; thus  learned,  in  the  comnss- 
raiive,  makes  better  learned,  and  in  the  fuperiative  be/I  learned.  : isi  o, 
Big,  hot,  and  ft,  double  the  laft  confonant  in  their  comparative  and-  fu- 
periative degrees,  in  order  to  retain  the  fhorc  found  of  the  pofitive,  thus:  big 
makes  bigger,  biggeft ; hot , hotter,  hottef  ; and  fit  makes  fitter,  zotlftttefti  » 
Sr'The  Comparifon  of  the  following  adjedtovo*  are  irregular.  . '.’flo 


S iV  ,¥.»».  \,  io  : 

Pofitive  -mi 

Comparative^*  . 

Superlative,  i j i . ion  ri  lt.1’1 

n'oidw  bi»"  j. 

Good 

Better 

Beit  < i inn  ob 

\wli  j,  oii n'on .. 

Bad  7 

•ti.  *,  *•  uw<«  3 v 

.b.niin  13J  ,u:,u  >■>!  artl  :3witd 

bus  ,v l-vi’6’1.1 

Evil  J. 

Worfc 

Worfl  '.qo*!!s  tr  V* 

in  y 

aJArt-rs.'*' 

UTVgtV  djtii’w  <LtOW  3, nor' 

snwiit 

O 

Little 

Left 

Leafl 
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The  following  words  have  not  the  comparative  degree  ; middle , middle + 
J 'tr.of,  'very,  nieriefl. 

Some  adje&ives  make  their  fupcrlative  by  adding  mcjl ; thus,  fere  makei 
former , and  forentof,  From  math,  oiifolete,  comes  neat  her,  and  neathermofi 
but  hind  has  two  fuperlatives,  as  bind,  hinder,  hindermafi,  and  hiruimcjl  ; yet 
hindmoft  is  not  fo  proper  as  hindtrmof.  Late  has  two  comparatives  as  well  at 
two  fuperlative*,  for  from  late  comes  later,  and  latter  ; latejl  or  lafi. 

A iofl  is  fometimes  added  to  a fubftantive  when  it  implies  comparifon;  ai 
topmojl,  Jouthtr.of. 

CHAP.  VII.  %Of  the  Pronouns. 

A S too  frequent'repeiition  of  the  fame  words  is  difagreeable  and  inron- 
X\  vetiient  we  make  ufe  of  feveial  words  to  fupply  them,  which  are 
theiefore  called  pronouns. 

' A (renourt  is  a word  ufed  inftead  of  a noun  fubftantive  ; thus,  indead  of 
my  own  name,  I fay,  1 ; indead  of  your  name,  I fay,  you  ; and  inltead  of 
another  man  or  woman’s  name,  I fay,  he  Or  Jhe. 

At  all  difeourfe  may  be  confined  to  thefe  three  heads ; t d,  in  fpeaking  of 
curfelves : zdly,  in  fpcaking  to  another  ; and  3dly,  in  fpeakiirg  of  another; 
thefe  three  heads  are  therefore  called  by  the  name  of  ptrfons.  For 

• ft,  When  1 fpcak  of  myfelf,  I ufe  the  word  7;  and  when  feveral  fpeak 
of  themfelves,  they  ufe  the  word  ive  ; which  words,  / aud  we,  are  of  the 
ft rjl  perfon. 

zdly.  When  we  fpeak  to  another,  we  ufe  the  word  thou  crycu  ; but  when 
we  fpeak  to  more  than  one,  we  ufe  the  word  ye  or  you  ; and  the  words 
thou  or  ye  are  of  the  Jecond  perfon 

jdly.  In  fpcaking  of  another  of  the  male  fex,  we  fay  he  ; butifof  the  fe- 
male fex  we  fay  foe ; and  fltould  wc  fpeak  of  any  thing  that  is  neither  male 
nor  female , we  (ay  it\  and  if  we  fpeak  of  more  things  than  one,  let  them  be 
of  the  ma'e  or  female  fex,  or  even  of  no  fex,  we  always  ule  they.  The  words 
he, Jhe,  it,  and  they,  are  of  the  third  perfon.  Hence  the  ftrft  perfon  fingular 
is  7 ; the  fecond  perfon  thou,  or^ycu  ; the  third  petfon,  he,  Jhe,  it.  The  lirft 
perfitn  plural  is  nue,  the  fecond,  you,  or  ye,  the  third,  they. 

V/hen  pronouns  are  declined,  they  are  laid  to  have  a foregoing  Hate 
and  a following  ftate. 

The  foregoing  fate,  is  that  in  which  a word  is  ufed  before  a verb  : and  the 
following  fate,  that  in  which  it  is  ufed  after  the  verb. 

From  thefe  pronouns  are  derived  others,  called  pronouns  pojfejf-ve,  fo 
called  becaufe  they  denote  poffellion  ; from  me  comes  my  and  mine ; horn  thee, 
thy  and  thine ; from  us,  our  and  curs ; and  (romyou,  your,  and  yours.  Thefe 
pronouns  are  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the  caufe  or  author  of  a thing  ; as, 
“This  is  your  doing  i.  e.  you  are  the  caufe  of  this.  Again,  “This  is 
“ my  book  that  is,  I am  the  owner  of  this  book.  Thefe  pofTeffive  pro- 
nouns have  no  cafes. 

The  perfonai pronouns  have  the  nature  of  fubft  antives,  and  Hand  by  them- 
felves ; the  reft  have  the  nature  of  adjectives. 
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A TABLE  of  all  the  Pronouns  in  the  fcveral  States,  from  Dr. 
Wallis. 

Their  poflelfives 

. to  be  ufed  I 


to 

is 


J3 

H 


i Perfon 


2 perfons 


J Sing. 
1 Plurql 
f Sing. 


3 Perfona  <( 


CSing.  p 

!•  I. 


\ Plural 

fSing.  ("Male 
Fem 
Neu. 

LPlur. 

The  Inter.?  °f  Perfons 
Of  Things 


rogative 


I 


We 

Thou  or  you 
Ye  or  you 


He 


She 


They 


Who 


bo 

B 

■£ 

= J2 

c « 

t/5 

u 


Me 


U« 


Thee 


You 

Him 


Her 


It 


Them 

Whom 


What 


~ PJ 

<ts 


My 


Our 


Thy. 


Y our 


His 


Her 


Its 


Their 


Whofe 


= c 

O * 

-c  zz 


Mine 


Ours 


Thine 


Your 


His 


Hers 


Its 


Theirs 


Whofe 


Wercof. 


fPbo  is  an  interrogative  fo  called  from  its  being  ufed  in  alking  a quefHon  ; 
•nd  is  ufed  only  when  we  fpeak  of  perfons. 

Tbit,  that,  and  ’which,  are  adjeftives,  though  commonly  reckoned  to  be 
pronouns,  for  they  are  not  put  to  fupply  the  place  of  fubltantives,  but  are 
joined  with  them,  as,  “Tbit  man.”  V That  book.”  And  if  they  occur  at 
any  time  without  fubftantives,  their  fubftantives  are  then  underilood.  This 
and  that  are  called  demcnjlrqti<ves,  becaufe  they  fliew  what  particular  perfon 
Or  thing  you  mean..  Tbit  makes  tbtfe  in  the  plural,  and  that  makes  tho/e. 
Which  is  called  an  interrogative,  when  uied  in  afking  a queftion,  and  a rela- 
tive when  it  has  relation  to  fome  fubllantive  exprefled  or  underilood  , as, 
4‘  Here  is  the  book,  ’which  (book)  you  loft.”  It  is  the  fame  in  both  num- 
bers, and  is  ufed  only  when  we  fpeak  of  things. 

CHAP.  VIII.  Of  V e r b s. 

A Verb  is  a word  that  Signifies  to  be,  to  Jo,  or  to  fuffer.  Such  verbs  as 
~~  "8n*fy  tncrely  being,  are  tjjential  verbs  ; thole  that  fignify  doing  or 
aclmn,  are  alii’ve  verbs  ; and  thofe  that  fignify  fuffering,  are  called  verbs 
poffive.  Verbs  that  fignify  condition  or  habit,  are  called  neuter.  In  Engljfh 

w,e  .*•  ftriaiy  Speaking,  no  paffive  verbs,  but  expref*  fuch  verbs  by  means 
of  auxiliary  yvords, 

b 'A 
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As. actions  may  be  cqnftdercd  as  being  pad,  or  prefcnt.  Verbs  have  tenfes, 
by  v-h  ich  thefe  fenfes  arc  expre.Ted.  The  Engliih  indeed  have  but  two* 
tenfe^or  timer,  «s.  the  prelent  and  the  preter  time  ; the  verb  having  other 
different  ending?  only  to  exprefs  them. 

ii  The  prefcnt  tenfc,  or  tirr.e  which  now  is,'  is  exprcffed  by  the  verb  itfelf,  as,  / 
turn. 

The  preter  tenfc  or  time,  called  the  preterite,  is  commonly  made  by  adding 
fd  to  the  prelent  tenfe,  as  burn  ed : but  if  the  prefent  tenfe  ends  in  e,  it  is 
made  by  adding  d,  as  /«w,  lowed.  ; 

• Some  verbs  wnofe  prefent  tenfe  end  in  dor  t,  have  their  preter  and  prelent 
the  fame,  as  read,  lead ; but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  pronunciation  we 
snake  a diftindlion,  the  prefent  being  pronounced  long,  and  the  preter  fhort ; 
©n  which  account  fevers  1 authors  of  note  have  chofen,  for  dil’inft  on’s  fake, 
to  write  the  preter  as  pronounced ; amongll  w hich  is  Bolingbrol.e,  w ho  writes 
the  pretersof  lead  and  read,  led  a n d red. 

As  adlions  are  to  be  affirmed  of  ourlelves,  toothers,  or  of  othefs,  verbs  are 
faid  to  have  perfons,  which  are  diliinguiflted-by  prefixing  the  pronouhs  per* 
for. a!  to  them  in  Engliih,  as 


i 

\ 


Plural 
burn 


•gu'.ar 

I burn 

Thou  burnelV 
Fie  rr  (he  burns 

the  endings  therefore  of  each  perfons  are  expreft. 

Prefent  tenfc  Jlngular  Preter  tenfe  fcngular 


f We  burn  ~i 

^ Ye  burn  > 

t They  Curb  3 


‘Perfons  i,  The  verb; 
| 2.  eft 

3,  e:h  or  / 


1 \d  } 1 

j < edft  or  1 1 lit  Vafter  t final  | 


As  the  F.npliih  differs  from  other  languages  with  relpeft  to  its  tenfes,  To' 
it  decs  iihcivifc  with  refpcct  to  the  moods. 


e 


. • CHAP,  IX.  Of  Moods. 

A Mood  is  a method  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  manner,  portability,  or 
nrceflity  of  an  acbou,  together  with  the  inclination  of  the  agent.  As, 
the  Englilh  does  not  admit  of  a change  in  the  end  of  its  verbs,-  for  this 
purpole  ; therefore  it  is  evident,  that  it  has  no  moods.  The  manner- 
in  which  we  exprefs  thefe  circumllanCes  of  aflion,  is  by  means  of  auxiliary 
words,  and  by  the  place  of  the  nominative.  To  exprefs  the  poftibility  of  a 
thing,  we  ufe  can  \ to  convey  the  idea  of  necefftj.  we  ufe  Mufc,  or  ought  ; to 
exprefs  the  libe  :y  of  the  fpeaker,  we  ufe  may  ; to  denote  the  inclination , wo 
pie  -mill.  Or  -would  ; and  to  fignify  ammand,  permifticn,  entreaty,  OX  exhortation 
or  doubt,  we  place  the  fubflantivc  after  the  verb  ; as,  fight  the  French  j do  l 
pnderilaud  l’* . . . ,,  , , ' ' • A 

C H A P.  X.  Of  PARTicirtEs. 

**.  '-jm'  \ • « * * 1 • » ' a; 

A Participle  is  derived  frbm  a verb,  and  receives  its  name  from  partaking 
both  of  the  natureof  a verb  and  of  an  adjective  : it  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  a verb,  becr.ufeit  fignifies  being,  doing  and  (offering  f ahd  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  an  arijcAive,  becaufe  it  will  not  make  fenfe  of  itfelf : thus,  in 
the  fentence,  “ a loving  child,”  the  word  loving  is  a participle,  and  figni- 
fies aflion,  a?  the  verb  love  itfelf  does:  it-  partakes  likewife  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  adjeftive,  becaufe  when  the  word  hving  ftande  by  itfelf,  ic 

••  requires 
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irecjijTres  Tome  other  word  to  determine  its  fenfe,  and  when  joined  to  the  fab- 
illative  child,  makes  a complete  fent-nce.  • ‘ 'r 

• _ 'There  are  two  participles  one  of  which  is  aStive,  and  the  other  ‘ pajJ}v»in''i 
The  a3i-m  participle  is  made  by  adding  tag  to  the  verb,  a s burn,  burn-ing\ 
but  if  the  verb  ends  in  e mute,  thee  is  omitted,  as  fil  virile,  virtliiig-,  it 
is  palled  the  aSlive  participle,  becaufe  it  fignifies  aStion. 

The  pajjive  participle  is  made  by  adding  td,  t,  or  n,  to  the  verb;  as 
turn,  burned ; lend,  lent ; beat,  beaten.  This  is  called  the  paffive  participle, 
Jbepaafc  when  joined  with  the  verb  ti  be,  it  makes  up  the  whole  paffive  voice. 
^Thfi  auxiliary  verbs  are  either  ptrfedl  or  defeflive. 

C H A P.  X[.  Of  the  defedtive  auxiliary  Verbs. 

A Defective  auxiliary  verb  is  that  which  is  not  ufed  but  in  its  own  or  the 
preter  tenfe,  has  no  participles,  and  admits  of  no  helping  verbs  to 
be  put  before  it : of  this  kind  are  do,  will,  Jhall,  may,  can,  with  their  pre- 
ter tenfes  did,  would,  Jhould,  might,  could,  or  muff. 

When  do  is  ufed  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  it  emphatically  denotes  th 6 prejent 
time;  and  did  the  preter.  Thus  I burn,  or  I burned,  is  more  emphatical  or 
ftrong  when  we  fay  I do  burn , or  1 did  burn.  Do  and  did  are  formed  thus; 
Singular 
Ido 

Perfons  4 z Thou  doll,  or  you  do 
3 ‘He  doth,  or  does. 

I did 


r 

i 

< 

i 

i 


Perfons 


h 


Plural 
'l  We  do  , ") 

j Ye  do,  or  you  do.  j 
sThey  do'  ! 


We  did 


2 Thou  didft,  or  you  did  ! Ye  did,  eryou  did  ! 
, 3 He  did  j They  did  J 


Shall  or  Will. 

I Jhall,  thou  Jhalt,  or  you  Jhall,  he  Jhall.  Plural,  We  Jhall,  ye  Jhall,  or  you 
.Jhall,  they  Jhall. 

I will,  thou  wilt,  ox  you  will,  he  will.  Plural  We  will,  ye  ox  you  will,  they 
will. 

To  diftinguiffi  Jhall  from  will,  though  they  are  both  ufed  to  exprefs  fome- 
thing  future,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in  the  firft  pe.-fon  Jhall 
exprefles  a future  action ; but  will  promifes  or  threatens;  thus  1 Jhall  proceed, 
or  vie  Jhall  proceed,  implies,  that  our  proceeding  is  fomething  future  ;■  but 
when  wc  fay  I will  beat  you,  or  I will  pay  you,  I promife  or  threateh  •beat- 
ing or  payment.  Again,  in  the  fecond  or  third  perfons,  Jhall  command?, 
Y promife  , and  threatens-;  but  will  barely  foretells  : thus  when  we  fay,  you 
i Jhall  go.,  we  command  a perfon  to  go  ; when  we  fay,  you  Jhall  have  your 
money,  ,^;e  promife  to  pay  a perfon  ; and  wheh  we  fay.'  he_/A«//be  hanged, 

, , we. threaten : but  when  we  fay,  he  will  be  beaten,  they  will  run  away, 
j,,yye  only  fppetel  fomething  that  may  happen. 

Shall,  makes  Jhould,  which  is  thus  formed,  J Jhould,  thou  Jhould'Jl,  or  you 
Jhould,  be  Jhould.  Plural  We  Jhould,  ye  or  you  Jhould,  they  Jhould. 

Well,  in  the  preter  tenfe,  makes  would,  and  is  declined  thus,  I would, 
thou  would’Jl  or  you  would,  he  would.  Plural  We  would,  ye  or  you  would,  they 
•would. 

y In  order  to  prevent  impropriety,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  though  both 
viould  and  Jhould  are  ufed  to  denote  what  was,  or  had  been  to  come,  yet 
•would  is  only  ufed  to  intimate  the  will  or  intention  of  the  doer ; as,  I would 
write,  I,  e.  f am  willing  to  write;  but  I Jhiuld,  denote*  the  bare  futurity, 
or  that' the  thing  will  be,  and  the  propriety  of  doing  it;  as,  l Jhould  write, 
si  retie  is  proper  for  me  to, write.  it  ^ , ,, 

Might  is  declioed  thus,  1 ought,, thou  migl  ’ft  or  you  might,  ht  might.  Plural 
•me:  might,  ye  or  you  might,  they  might. 
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I may,  thou  mo? ft  or you  may,  he  may.  IVe  may,  ye  or  you  may,  thy  may. 

Can  forms  could,  in  the  preter,  and  is  thus  declined;  I can,  thou  canft  or 
you  can,  he  can.  Plural,  We  can,  ye  or  you  can,  they  can,  1 could,  thou  couUfl, 
it c.  Kite  Jhould.  ' • 

Muft  and  ought,  are  thus  declined.  I muf!,  thou  muft,  &c.  without  any 
variation  in  the  perfons.  I ought,  thou  oughtft,  or  you  ought,  he  ought,  &ei 


Of  the  perfeft  helping  or  auxiliary  Verbs. 

The  ptrfell  helping  verbs  are  have,  am,  or  be:  they  are  .called  perfeSl 
verbs,  becaufe  they  may  be  joined  with  other  auxiliary  verbs,  and  are 
ufed  in  mod  of  the  tenfes.  When  hi rue  is  ufed  as  an  auxiliary,  it  denotes 
the  time  in  which  any  pad  aftion  was  done,  and  is  thus  dec’inid  ; I have, 
thou  hajl,  he  hath.  Plural,  We  have,  ye  have,  they  have.  Its  perfect  is 
had,  and  is  declined  after  the  following  manner.  I had,  thou  halft  or  you 
had,  he  had.  Plural,  We  had,  t£c.  When  have  is  orefixt  to  another  veib, 
it  denotes  that  the  aftion  is  jud  pad  ; as,  I have  dined,  i.  e.  tft'  aftion  bf 
dining  is  jud  pad.  Had,  denotes  that  an  aftion  was  pad  before  another 
which  was  pad  likewife  ; as,  “ WhenPeter  came  to  my  houfe,  1 had  dined;’* 
i.  e.  the  action  of  diu  ng  war  pad.  before  that  of  Peter’s  arrival,  though 
pad  Likewife.  Had  is  likewife  ufed  to  iignify  the  time  pall  of  an  aftion  not 
done,  butintended  to  be  done  ; as,  “ I had  gone  thither,  but  Peter  prevented 
me t.  e.  the  aftion  of  going  thither  was  intended,  and  would  hai  e been 
pad,  had  it  not  been  for  l’ctei’s  prevention.  In  this  fen<e  the  fecond  branch 
of  the  fentence  begins  with  hut,  as  in  the  example  produced.  When  Jhall 
or  will  is  added  to  have,  it  denotes  the  time  that  is  not,  but  will  be  pad  ; 
as  “ I Jhall  have  burned  it,  I will  have  tranferibed  it  in  an  hour  hence.” 

As  the  Englilh  have  no  verbs  paliive,  this  defeft  is  fupplied  by  adding 
am  or  be,  to  the  participle  paflive  : thus  live,  the  participle  paflive,  becomes 
a kind  of  veib  padive  when  joined  with  am,  as  I am  loved.  But  as  am  ir 
a very  inegul.tr  verb,  it  will  not  be  unneceflary  to  add  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  declined  in.  the  prefent  and  preter  tenfes.  In  the  preient  tenfe 
it  is  declined  thus;  fingular,  lam,  thou  art,  or  you  are,  be  it : plural,  we 
are,  Sec.  or,  I be,  thou  be'Jl,  In  he  ; plural,  we  be,  ye  be.  Sec.  ' In  the  pre- 
tcr,  we  dedine  thus,  Ivuas,  thou  waft,  or  you  nvere,  be  was;  plural,  we  r‘ 
•were,  ye  were,  or  you  were.  Sec.  or,  I were,  thou  wert,  he  nt'ibe  pfluraT; • * 
wt  were,,  ye  were,  they  were. 

This  vetb  makes  to  be  in  the  infinitive,  the  aftive  participle  is  being!  " 
and  the  paflive  participle  been.  The  irregular  verBs  are  fo-tiumerous,  that'11 
a particular  detail  of  them  would  take  up  too  much  room  in  this  treatifcj •"* 
but  as  this  omiflion  is  already  fupplied  in  the  fubfequent  fhcet*,  we  may  be 
excufed  fpr  not  producing  them  here.  * i > . ov  . y-.inp  tf 

Adverbs.  - »tl •. »4  flaot  Isyot 

Adverbs  are  cent:  aftions,  or  claufes  of  fentences,  added  to  verbs  to  denote  it 
ihcjaauner^nfid  other  circumftances  of  an  aftion.  They  are  diftributed  iff. 
hito  thofe  of  Place,  as  here,  there.  2dly  Thofe  of  time,  as  often,  preftnjy.  Si  • 
ydly,  Thofe  of  quality  and  manner,  which  are  derived  from  adjeftives  by  ad- 
ding !j  to  them  ; as  wife-ly,  iMppi-ly,  from  the  adjectives  wife,  and  happy,  sbnsq 

■ • • -1  i«t  n lud 

Prepositions.  ••  ;i:in  sdi  <ii  booh 

A prepofition,  is  fo  named  becaufe  it  is  commonly  put  before- the  word 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  ferves  both  to  conneft  words  to  one  another,  and 
to  (hew  the  relation  between  them  ; fuch  are  of,  with , from,  mod  of  them, 
originally  denote  place.  Some  of  them  are  prefixed  to  words  fq>  a*  tp  ta-! 
come  a part  of  them,  as  a-bidt,  cut-go,  ovcrccyte;,  the  former  abide,  Sec.  are- 
Ca'S-diiifeparable  prepofuions.  5 Con- 
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Conjunctions. 

' The  itnjutiBiens  are  words  which  join  fentenccs  together,  and  ihew  the 
manner  oi  their  dependance  on  each  other. 

f 11  nv»  -s* 

Interjections 

Are,  as  the  name  exprefles,  words  thrown  in  between  the  farts  of  a /entente, 
without  making  any  alteration  in  it,  and  denoting  fome  emotion,  or  paffiocy 
of  the  mind. 

Syntax. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  order  of  words  in  a fentence,  and  the  correfpondence 
of  one  to  another. 

The  fubjett  of  an  affirmation  in  an  affirmative  fentence  is  before  the  verb, 
as,  “ Alexander  conquered  Darius.”  In  an  interrogative  fentence.it  is  placed 
between  the  verb  and  its  auxiliary,  as  “ Did  Alexander  conquer  ?”  The 
oljeM  of  an  affirmation  is  placed  after  the  verb,  as  “Alexander  conquered 
Danns”  * ■ 

The  adjefiive  is  placed  before  the  fubfiantive,  as,  “ a good  man  but  yet 
it  is  placed  often,  when  a verb  comes  between  them,  as,  “ the  Lord  is  great 
and  likewise,  when  the  claufe  of  a fentence  depends  upon  the  adjective,  as^ 
“ Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.”  The  pronoun,  adje&ive,  or  rela- 
tive, is  placed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  adjedlive,  /.  e.  before  its  antecedent. 

Tbc.adverb  is  placed  before  the  fubjedt  and  the  verb,  as,  “ Alexander 
entirely  ruined  Darius;”  or  elfe  between  the  auxiliaries  of  the  verb  and  parti- J 
ciplc,  as,  “ i'have  been  exceedingly  fatigued.” 

The  adjedtive  and  verb  mull  be  in  the  fame  number  as  the  fubflantives  ; 
as  “ this  man  I love  ; the  fun jhines.”  . 

When  two  fubdantives  come  before  the  verb,  it  mud  be  in  the  plural. 

“ Your  youth  and  merit  have  been  abufed.” 

The  oblique  or  fubfequen:  date  of  the  pronouns  mud  be  nfed  after  verbs 
tranfitive ; “ I love  her  ; I wrote  this  for  him.” 

A noun  of  multitude,  which  fignifies  many,  may  have  a verb  or  pronoun 
either  in  the  lingular  or  plural  numbers,  as,  “ My  feople  is  foelith," — 1 ‘ The 
afiembly  of  the  wicked  have  inclofed  me.”  ’ - • \ * > 

If  the  fingulars  joined  with  a conjundbon  are  of  feveral  perfons,  in  making 
the  plural  pronoun  agree  with  them,  the  feeond  nkes  place  of  the  third,  and 
the  firft  of  either  or  both,  as,  “ You  and  / won  it  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives.” 
— You  and  he  had  it  between  you. 

The  neuter  pronoun  [i/.]  i9  uled  to  exprefs  the  fubjedt  of  any  difeourfe  or 
enquiry  ; the  date  of  any  thing  or  perfon  ; and  the  thing  that  is  the  caofs  * 
of  any  event  or  effufl,  or  any  perfon  corlidered  as  threaufe,  as,  “ Twas  at  the 
royal  fead  of  Perlia  won. — It  happened  on  a fummer’s  holiday.  — Who  is 
ie  in  the  prefs  that  calls  to  me  i — How  is  it  with  you  r” 

The  verb  to  be  has  always  a nominative  cafe  after  it ; as,  “‘It  was  I that 
did  it.” 

The  adverbs  vuhen,  why,  after,  tic.  being  left  out,  the  partiaiple  is  ihde<- 
pendent  of  the  red  of  the  fentence,  and  is  called  in  Latin  the  ablative  ah- 
felute,  but  is  in  Engliih  the  nomitive,  a-,  “ The  doors  being  Ihut,  Jefus 
dood  in  the  midd.”  ■' ‘ 7’  ' * * ( . 

*»«•  God  from  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whofe  grey  top 
Shall  tremble — He  defending,  fh all,  &c.” 
nierfi  1o  fotti  ■ Mu/rorr's  Par.  Loll.  xii.  227. 

TO'befbrt  a verb  is  the  fign  of  the  infnitve  ; bot  fome  w ords  have  other 
verlft  following  them  without  this  fign  ; as  bid,  dare,  make.ful,  let,  ' and 
-•■03  fome. 
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fometimes  W,  as,  “ I bade  him  do  it,— you  dat  e not  do  it, — I fanu  him  da 
it, — 1 will  make  him  feel  it,— I hear  A him  jay  it,;  l will  make  him  da  it,”  The 
North  Britons  feem  not  to  have  adverted  to  (hi,  rule  in  their  conipofitions,  in 
our  language.  - . . • , , 

The  infinitive  mood  is  made  abfolute,  or  ufed  independently  of  a fentence 
fiipplying  the  place  of  the  eonjunftion  with  the  fubjun&ive  mood,  as, 

1*  to  eonfefs  the  truth  1 was  in  the  fault;  that  is,  that  1 may  confe;s  the 
Jtrurh,  Sec. 

The  infinitive  mood  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a fubllantive  to  exprefs  the  aflian 
which  the  verb  expreffes;  thus  the  infinitive  m°°d  is  fubllitutcd  inftcad  of  a 
fubllantive  in  different  cafes ; in  the  nominative,  as,  “ to  win  is  pleafant,”  in 
the  fubfequentor  following  cafe,  as,  “ men  /to  to  tow.”  i: 

The  participle  with  a prtpafiiien  before  flill  retaining  its  government  is 
what  the  Latins  call  their  gerund ; as,  “'Felicity  is  to  be  obtained  by  avoid- 
ing evil.”  i / r 

The  participle , with  an  article  before  it,  and  the  pnpafition  after  it,  becomes 
a fubftantive  exprcfling  the  action  which  the  verb  implies,  as,  “ Theie  are 
the  rules  of  logic,  by  ebfirving  of  which,  you  way  learn  to  reafjn  well.” 

Orit  may  be  exprefft  <i  by  the  participle  or  gerund,  as,  “ by  obfetving  which,” 
not,  “ but  obferving  of  which,”  nor,  “ by  the  oblcrving  which,” 

■ The  participle  frequently  becomes  an  adjective,  when  it  is  joined  to  a 
fubllantive  merely  to  denote  its  quabty,  without  refpeft  of  time,  and  as 
fuch  it  admits  of  comparifen,  as  a learned,  a more,  or  a mofi  learned  man. 

• Simple  fen  tences  are  explicative,  interrogative.  Or,  imperative. 

An  explicative  fentence  is,  when  a thing  is  faid  to  be,  or  not  to  be  ; to 
do,  or  not  to  do  ; to  luffcr,  or  not  to  lufrer  ; in  a direct  manner.  If  the  fen- 
ter.ce  be  negative,  the  adverb  not  is  placed  afterine  auxiliary,  or  after  the 
verb  itfelf,  if  it  have  no  auxiliary,  as,  “ .ltdid  not  touch  him;”  Or,  “ It 
touched  him  not.” 

} In  an  interrogative  fentence,  when  a quefiion  is  afked,  the  nominative  , 
cafe  follows  the  principal  verb,  us,  “ Is  it  1 't  Did  Alexander  conquer  the 
Perfians  ? 

loan  imperative  fentence,  that  is,  when  a thing  is  commanded,  or  permitted, 
the  nominative  cafe  likewife  follows  the  veib,  as,  “ Go,  thou  traitor,”  or, 

**  Let  us  be  gone.”  ■ i ..,A 

The  Englifh  adjeflive  having  no  variation  of  gender  or  number,  cannot 
but  agree  with  the  fubllantive  in  thofc  rcfpecls ; , yet  as  fume  of  the  pronouns 
have  the  plural  number,  tney  muft  agree  in  uupiber  with  their  fubllantives, 
as,  “ With.refpeft  to  thefe  civilities,  they  arc  an,  &c.'’  . , r, 

Infome  cafes  the  adjeflive  becomes  a fudantive,  and  has  another  adjeflive 
joined  to  it,  as,  “ the  chief  good.”  k i .com  -iv 

Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  fubllantive  becomes  an  adjeflive,  or  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  one,  when  joined  with  another  fubllantive,  as,  “ jea- water, 

forefl  tree.  - 

The  adverb  is  placed  either  before  adjeflives,  after  verbs,  and  frequently 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  ; as,  “ He  made  a very  elegant  harangue  ;” 

“ He  fpake  unaffectedly,  and  was  attentively  heard,” 

In  F.nglilh  two  negatives  betlroy  each  other,  or  are  almofl  equal  to  an 
aifirmative;  ?s,  “ Nor  did  they  not  perceive'” 

Prepof  lions  requite  the  adjeflive  or  following  cafe  after  them,  as,  “ with 
him.” 

The  prepefftion  is  frequently  feparated  from  the  relative  which  it  governs, 
and  joined  to  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  fentence,  or  of  feme  member  of  it, 
as,  “ Horace  is  an  author  whom  I am  much  delighted  with “ The  world 
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is  too  well  bred  to  (hock  authors  with  a truth  ’which  generally  their  book- 
fellers  are  the  firft  that  inforrrf  them  of."  However*  the  placing  the  prepofi- 
tion  before  the  relative  is  mere  graceful,  as  well  as  more  pcrfpicuous,  and  a- 
grees  much  better  with  the  folemn  and  elevated  llile. 

The  prepofitions  to  and  for  are  often  underllood,  but  more  efpecially  be- 
fore the  pronoun,  as,  “ Give  me  the  book  “ Get  me  the  money  i.  e. 
f*1  Give  to  me  “ Get  for  me.” 

The  prepofitions  in  or  on  are  often  omitted  before  nouns  exprefTmg  time, 
as,  “ this  day  fort’night,  next  month,  i.  e.  on  this  day  ; in  next  month, 

£sV.  . 

Two  or  more  fmple  fentences  joined  together  by  one  or  more  connecting 
words,  form  a compound  fentence. 

The  connecting  words  axe  relatives,  or  conjunctions,  the  examples  are  thefe, 
l.  “ Bleffcd  is  the  man,,  who  feareth  the  LordJ’  2.  “ life  is  fhort,  and 
art  is  long.”  . - ■ * 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  cafe  to  the  verb,  when  no  other  r.om:native 
tomes  between  it  and  the  verb  : but  when  another  nominative  ea:e  comes 
between  it  and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  bv  fome  word  in  that  fen- 
tence, as,  the  God,  who  preferveth  me,  <wbofc  i am,  and  whom  I Serve.” 

Every  relative  has  an  antecedent,  either  exprejjed or  ur.de/ltood,  as,  “ Who 
fleals  my  purfe,  fteale  trafh  i.  e.  “ the  man,  who,  Ac." 

The  relative  is  of  the  fame  perfon  with  the  antecedent,  and  the  verb  like- 
wife,  as,  “ IV ho  is  tbit  that  court! h from  Edom,  this  that  is  glorious  in  his 
apparel  ?” 

Some  conjunctions  require  the  indicative,  and  fbme  the  fiihjunClivt  after 
them,  while  others  have  no  influence  at  all  upon  the  mood. 

Hypothetieal,  conditional,  conceffive,  and  exceptive  conjun&ions,  gene- 
pally  require  the  filbjunftive  mood  after  them,  as,  if',  though,  unlefs,  whether * 
pr  ; thus,  “ If  thou  be  the  Son  of  Gpd “ Though  he  f.ay  me  “ Unleft 
he  <wafh  his  flefh  “ Whetbir  it  were  1,  or  they.” 

That  exprefSng  motive  or  end,  has  the  fubjunftive,  with  may,  might, 
'jboufit,  after  it. 

When  the  qualities  of  things  are  compared,  the  latter  noun  is  not  go- 
verned by  the  conjunttion  than,  or  as,  but  agrees  with  the  verb,  or  is  go- 
verned by  the  verb,  or  prepofition  expreffed  or  undeiftood,  as,  “ Thou  art 
not  as  wife  as  I [am]  “ He  is  handfomer  than  [you  think]  me."  If  you 
'complete  the  (entente,  by  fupplying  the  part  which  is  underftood,  in  this 
manner,  the  cafe  of  the  latter  noun  will  be  eafily  determined. 

Interjections  in  Englifh  govern  no  cafes,  though  they  are  ufually  followed 
with  nouns  in  the  nominative  cafe,  and  verbs  in  the  indicative  mood  ; yet 
neither  the  cafe  or  mood  is  determined  by  them,  but  by  the  nnture.of  the 
fentence  : For  though  me,  thee,  him,  her,  and  us  are  ufed  after  them,  which 
are  the  dative  cafes  in  the  Saxon,  they  arc  to  be  confidered  as  fuch  in  thefe 
inftances,  and,  as  continuing  fuch  in  the  Englifh,  and  as  including  ia  their 
very  form  the  force  of  the  prepofitions  to  and  for. 

Yimou p’oit  ’f»\  . ‘ ■ • 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E Editor  begs  leave  to  make  his  grateful  Acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Public  for  the  very  favourable  Reception 
this  Dictionary  has  met  with  •,  and,  as  he  could  not  com- 
prize it  within  the  propofed  Limits,  without  departing  from 
his  Plan,  and  conl'equently  abridging  feme  Part  of  the  Work, 
this  Number,  which  is  almoft  a DOUBLE  One,  is  delivered 
at  the  Same  Price  as  the  other  Numbers. 

%*  As  Mr.  Barlow  was  unwilling  to  delay  the  Publication, . 
by  waiting  for  the  remainder  of  the  Lift  of  Subfcribers,  thofe 
Perl'ons  whofe  Names  are  not  fat  tranfmitted  to  the  Publifher 
Ihall  be  inferted  in  the  next  Edition,  if  defired. 
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A a Vowel,  the  fird  letter  of  the 
alphabet  of  all  the  known  lan- 
guage?, excepting  the  i^thiopic, 
9 in  . which  it  is  the  thirteenth. 
The  reafon  generally  affigned  for  its  priority, 
5s,  that  it  is  the  fird  found  pronounced  by  in- 
fants ; needs  no  other  motion  to  form  it,  bm 
a bare  opening  of  the  lips,  and  is  that  which 
the  dumb  are  fooned  taught  to  pronounce.  It 
is,  indeed,  fo  much  the  language  of  nature, 
that,  upon  all  fudden  and  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  we  aro  naturally  led  to  it,  to  exprefs 
©Ur  admiration,  joy,  anguifh,  or  aver  non  ; 
and,  where  the  paflion  is  very  (trong,  we  fre- 
quently increalc  the  force  of  the  A,  by  add- 
ing an  afpiratc,  as  ab  ! In  the  Englifn  lan- 
guage it  has  three  different  founds,  which,  in 
imitation  of  foreigners,  maybe  Itilcd  the  fun- 
der, open,  and  bread. 

A , fet  before  nouns  of  the  fingular  num- 
ber, denotes  one,  as  a man  ; that  is,  cm  man  ; 
or  fignifies  fomething  indefinite,  as,  a man 
may  pafs  this  way ; that  is,  any  man.  Before 
a word  beginning  with  a vowel,  it  is  written 
an;  as  an  acorn,  on  owl.  The  grammarians 
of  the  lad  age  d»rc£t  it  likewifc,  to  be  ufed 
before  an  b ; which  is  obfeeved  by  moderns 
before  an  b filent,  as  an  berby  an  bontjl  man  j 
but  when  the  b is  pronounced,  or  afpirated, 
we  life  a%  as  a borfe. 

A,  when  placed  before  a participle,  denotes 
fbmc  aftion  not  yet  finifhed,  as  I am  a walk- 
ing. In  fome  cafes  it  fignifies  to , “ They  go 
<i  begging  to  a bankrupt’s  door.’*  Dryd.  It 
has  iikewife  a peculiar  lignification,  denoting 
r achy  when  we  fiy,  “ They  gain'd  a thoufand 
pounds  a mao.” 

At  in  abbreviations,  (lands  for  artium , or 
arts;  as  A.  B.  batchelor  of  arts;  anno,  or 
year;  as  A.  D.  ar.no  Domini,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord. 

AA'RON,  S.  [p**nKJ  the  brotherof  Mo- 
fes,  joined  with*  him  in  his  million  to  Pha- 
roah,  on  account  of  his  elocution  ; and  af- 
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terwards,  when  the  religious  fervice  of  the 
Jews  was  founded  by  the  Deity,  was  confli- 
tuted  their  high-pried.  The  office  was  an- 
nexed to  his  family,  and  was  to  have  defeend- 
cd  in  an  hereditary  fuccefiion. 

AA'RON,  S.  the  name  of  a faint,  who 
differed  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor  Dio- 
clefian,  in  the  year  303.  He  was  of  Caer-le- 
on,  the  metropolis  ot  Wales.  What  his  fa- 
mily-namc  was,  is  unknown  ; it  being  cufi- 
tomary  with  the  Chriflian  Britons  of  rftofe 
days,  at  their  baptifm,  to  aflitme  new  names 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  All 
the  particulars  we  have  of  his  death,  are,  that 
he  differed  the  mod  cruel  tortures,  was  buri- 
ed, and  had  a church  erefted  to  his  memory 
at  Cacr-leon,  the  remains  of  w'hich  hilhop 
Goodwin  fays,  “ u»ere  vifiblc  not  long  fince.’* 
His  fedival,  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  isun 
the  fird  0/ July. 

AARO'NICAL,  Adj.  belonging  to  Aaion. 
This  term  is  ufed  by  divines,  when  treating 
of  the  difference  between  Aaron's  priefihood 
and  that  of  Chrid. 

AB,  S.  [pM,  Father']  the  eleventh  month 
of  the  civil,  and  the  fifth  of  the  Jews  ccrie- 
fiadic  year.  It  anfwers  to  July,  and  contids 
of  thirty  days.  Upon  the  firlt,  they  fall  in 
commemoration  of  Aaron's  death  ; on  the 
ninth,  hecaufe  Solomon's  temple  was  on  that 
day  burnt  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  fecond 
temple  built  by  the  Romans.  They  believe 
that  the  perfons  appointed  to  furvey  the  land 
of  Canaan,  returned  this  day,  and  intimidated 
their  brethren. 

ABA'CA,  S.  a kind  of  plant  or  flax  found 
in  the  Philippine  iflands.  There  are  two 
forts,  the  white  and  the  grey.  The  white 
makes  very  fine  linnen,  but  the  gtey  is  ufed 
only  in  cordage. 

AB  A'CTED,  Tart.  [ala(lu:y  Lat] any  thing 
driven  aw’ay  by  violence. 

ABA'CTOR,  S.  \alaFlory  Lat.]  one  who 
drives  away  cattle  in  herds. 

£ among 
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AB.VCrS,  S.  [Phoeuic,  Hcb.  du/l] 

among  mathematician.',  is  lucJ  for  a table 
coveted  with  dull,  on  which  they  ufed  to 
draw  their  fchemes. 

ABACUS,  S.  the  uppermoft  member  of 
the  capital  of  a pillar,  ferving  as  a crown  ng 
both  to  the  capital  and  the  whole  column. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  reprefent  a 
Iquare  tile  laid  over ^ baiket.  Its  form  varies 
i:i  the  diiVerent  orders.  In  the  Tufcan,  Do- 
ric, and  ancient  Ionic,  it  is  a flat  fqnare 
member,  refer.ibling  the  tile,  its  original. 
In  the  richer  orders,  it  lofcsits  native  torm. 
In  the  Corinthian,  and  Compcfite,  its  four 
fide?  are  arched,  or  cut  inward  with  fomc  or- 
nament, as  a rofo,  or  other  flower,  or  a fifh’s 
tail  in  the  middle  of  each  arch.  But  archi- 
terts  f.ill  take  greater  liberties.  InthcT’ufcan, 
•where  it  is  larged,  and  takes  up  one  third  of 
the  height  of  the  whole  capiral,  it  is  fome- 
rimes  fiiled  the  die  of  the  capital.  In  the 
Doric,  feme  place  a cymatium  over  it;  and 
jn  the  Ionic,  feme  m ake  it  a perfert  ogee, 
and  crown  it  with  a filiet.  Its  proportion, 
as  described  by  Vitruvius,  is,  that  its  diagonal 
from  corner  to  corner,  be  twice  its  height. 
Scammozi  ufesv  this  word  for  a concave 
xr.ouldjngin  thccapital  of  theTufcan  pedeflal. 
. ABAD'DON,  S.  fA£«Sow>,  Gr.J  an  in- 
fcrn.il  angel,  and  one  of  the  names  of  Satan. 

ABAF'T,  Adv.  [Abaftan,  Sax..]  that  part 
r.T  vbc  IMp  which  is  toward  the  Bern,  includ- 
ing all  the  fpace  from  thence  to  the  mainmaft. 
Thus  a abaft  the  foremaft,**  is  behind  it. 

ABA  ['SAN  CE,  S.  abaijer , an  aft  of  re- 
fpirt  or  reverence  paid  to  a perfon,  by  a bow, 
&c. 

To  ABALIF/NATE,  V.  A.  [abalkno,  Lat.] 
to  transfer  to  another.  • 

ABALIENA'TION,  S.  \abal:tnat\o,  Lat.] 
a transferring  one’s  right  to  another,  whe- 
ther cattle,  Haves,  lands,  or  pofleffions,  by 
laic,  or  due  courfe  of  law. 

^ To  ABA'ND,  V.  A.  See  ABANDON. 

To  A BAND  ON,  V.  A.  [abandon  na-y  Fr.] 
To  give  up,  refign,  quit,  defert,  forfake,  caft 
oif. 

ABANDONED,  Part.  Adj.[from  alandoti] 
given  up,  deferred,  and  wicked  in  the  high- 
clt  degree,  as  “ an  abandoned  wretch  one 
who  is  entirely  immerfed  in  wickednefs,  and 
arrived  at  the  highelt  degree  of  depravity. 

ABAN'DONER,  S.  [from  abandon]  the 
perfon  who  abandons,  forfakes,  &c. 

ABANDONING,  V.  N.  defertion,  or 
foi  faking. 

AEAN'DUM,  S.  [bana.  Sax.]  any  thing 
fequeftered,  proferibed,  confifcatcd,  or  de- 
nounced to  be  forfeited. 

aBA?TI'STON,S.  f Afavliw,  Gr.]  from 
«,  and  Barr!#]  the  perforating  part  of  a fur- 
gcon’s  inftrument  called  a trepan.  It  owes 
its  name  from  its  being  contrived  to,  as  to 
be  kept  from  linking  into  the  brain,  when 
the  Ikull  is  cut  through.*  This  is  done  by 
3 ' 
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fecuting  it  with  an  edge  round  it,  with  wingS 
on  its  Tides  ; or  making  it  of  a conical  lhape, 
which  is  the  common  method. 

AB'AS,  S.  a weight  uTcd  in  Perfla  for 
weighing  pearls.  It  is  an  eighth  part  lighter 
than  the  Ku  opcan  carat. 

1 o A BA'SE,  V.  A.  [ abaijjer , Fr.]  to 
humble,  bring  down,  as  **  the  proud  ihali 
be  abafed  to  deprefs. 

To  A BA'SE,  V.  A.  fea  term.  To  ftrike, 
take  in,  or  lower  the  flag,  in  token  of  fub- 
tniflion. 

ABA'JSED,  Adj.  [from  abafe]  a term'  in 
heraldry,  ufed  for  the  wings  of  eagcls,  when 
the  top  looks  downwards  towards  the  point  of 
the  fhield  ; or  when  they  are  (hut ; the  natu- 
ral bearing  being  fpread,  with  their  top  point- 
ing to  the  chief.  A chevron,  pole,  or  bend, 
See.  are  abafed  when  their  points  terminate 
in,  or  below  the  center  of  the  (hield  ; an  or- 
dinary is  abafed,  when  below  its  due  fixa- 
tion. 

ABAI'SEMENT,  S.  [abaiffementy  Fr.J  the 
ftate  of  being  brought  low  ; dcpreflion. 

To  ABA'SH,  V.  A.  \yerbeafen,  Du.]  to 
afFert  with  lhame,  or  confufion  ; to  da/h. 
f<  they  heard  and  were  abajhtdy  Mtlt.Par.  Left. 

To  ABA'TE,  V.  A.  [ablatrey  Fr.  to  beat 
down]  to  leflcn  or  dimirtifli.  **  The  divine 
wifdom  will  abate  the  glory  of  kings.” 
Davies.  t(  To  dejert,  or  deprefs  the  mind  ; 
to  lower  or  leflen  the  price  of  goods  in  buy- 
ing or  felling. 

To  ABA'TE,  V.  N.  to  grow  Jefs,  <f  his 
paflion  abates , as  the  (form  abates." 

To  ABA'TE,  V.  in  common  law  it  is  ufed 
both  actively  and  neuterly.  To  abate  a writ, 
is  to  defeat,  or  overthrow  it,  on  account  of 
fomc  error.  “ A ftrflsger  abatetb  ,”  that  is 
Heps  into  thepofleflion  of  land  between  the 
former  pofleflor  and  his  furviving  licir.  In 
the  neuter  fignification  it  is  ufed  thus  : The 
writ  of  the  demandant  Ihail  abate*  that  is,  be 
fruftrated,  difabled,  or  overthrown. 

ABA'TELEM,  S.  [Fr.]  a prohibition  of 
trading,  ifTued  again  ft  all  French  merchants, 
in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  who  tefufe  to 
pay  their  debts  or  (hind  to  their  bargains* 
T is  a fentenceof  their  conful„ which  mufl  be 
taken^  ofF,  bciore  they  can  fue  any  pcifon 
themfclves, 

ABATEMENT,  S.  [from  abate  J the  a rt 
of  remitting  or  abating.  The  ftate  of  being 
abated.  The  fum  or  quantity  taken  away 
by  abating;  extenuation.  “ We  cannot 
plead  in  abatement  of  our  guilt.”  Att . 

ABATEMENT,  S.  [in  law]  the  art  of 
the  abator  : as  an  abatement  of  the  writ,  is 
an  exception,  taken  and  made  good,  upon  an 
action  brought,  in  divers  refperts ; either  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  matter,  or  uncertain- 
ty of  the  allegation. 

ABA'TEMENT,  S.[in  heraldry]  is  fome- 
thing  added  to  a coat  of  arms,  to  diminifh  its 
dignity,  on  account  of- fomc  difhonourablc 

quality 
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•quality  or  aftion  in  the  bearer ; and  is  either 
by  diminution  or  reverfion  , Abatement  by 
diminution,  is  the  blemilhing  any  part  by 
adding  a mark  or  (lain  to  the  cfchutchcon. 
Abatement  byrevetfion,  is  either  by  turn- 
ing the  whole  efcutcheon  uplide  down,  or 
adding  ai>orher_invcrted.  Thefe  marks  mult 
either  be  tawny  or  murrey,  otherwife  they 
become  additions  of  honour. 

ABATEMENT, «S.  [in  commerce]  the 
allowance  given  any  trader  in  the  price  of 
goods,  for  advancing  the  money  immediate- 
ly for  which  be  might  have  taken  time; 

ABA'TER,  S.  [from  abate ] the  caufe  by 
which  an  abatement  or  diminution  is  at- 
fefted,  as  “ Abaters  of  acrimony."  Arbutbrt. 
on  Diet!. 

ABATU'DE,  S.  any  thing  diminilhed. 

ABATU'RES,  S.  [hunting  term]  thofc 
Tprigs  of  grals  that  arc  thrown  down  by  a hag 
in  his  panage. 

ABAW'ED,  Part,  [tftabi,  Fr.]  abadjed, 
daunted,  aihamed,  Cbauc.  tint?  obfotete. 

AB' BA,  S.  [N3M.  byr.  father  J it  is  made 
ufe  of  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Paul  in  their 
•Greek,  becaufe  the  Syriac  was  then  common- 
ly known  in  the  fynagogucs  and  aflemblies 
of  the  Chriflians.  At  fitfi  it  was  a term  of 
affeftion  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee; 
but,  at  length,  became  a title  of  dignity  and 
honour,  which  the  Jcwifii  doftors  very  much 
atfcflcd ; in  allnfion  to  which  it  was  that 
Jcfua  “ forbad  his  difeipies  to  call  any  mu’ 
father  upon  earth.” 

AB'BACY,  AB'BATHY,  S.  [Malta]  the 
rights  or  ptivileges  of  an  abbot. 

ABBESS,  S.  [ abutiffa , Lat.  abejp,  Fr  ] the 
governefiof  a nunnery,  or  monaflery  of  wo- 
men, over  which  fire  exereilcs  the  lame  au- 
thority, as  the  abbot  regular  docs  over  his 
monks  ; though  on  account  of  their  lex, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  perform  the  fpiritual 
offices  annexed  to  the  prieflhood  j yet  fomc 
have  been  allowed  to  commiffion  a pried  to 
aff  for  them.  F.  Martene  oblerves,  that  fomc 
have  formerly  confided  their  nuns,  and  gave 
bindings ; which  Fletiry  confirms  : but  they 
abufed  the  power  fo  far,  that  it  was  necelfin  y 
to  check  it  and  lay  it  afide.  According  to 
St.  Balil  they  may  be  prefent  at  the  confeffion 
of  their  nuns. 

ABBEY,  S.  f abbatia , Lat.  abbaiet  Fr.]  a 
monaliry,  or  religious  houfe,  governed  by  an 
abbefs  when  inhabited  by  women,  and  by 
an  abbot  when  occupied  by  men.  Formerly 
in  England,  and  at  prefent  abroad,  great  pri- 
vileges were,  and  are  granted  them,  fuch 
as  being  exempt  from  the  vifitation  of  the 
fcilhopof  the  diocefe,  and  being  a fanfluary,  or 
afylum,  for  thole  who  fled  thither  for  protec- 
tion from  the  law,  even  though  their  crimes 
were  capital.  Before  the  reformation,  one 
third  of  the  bed  benefices  were  appropriated 
to  abbies ; bait  beingf  dillolved  by  Henry  VIII. 
became  lay  fees  j of  thefe  heufes  190  were 
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diflolved  whofe  revenues  wee  between  zoo I* 
and  35000  1.  per  annum,  which  according  to 
Burnet,  ata  medium,  amounted  to  *,85  3, cool, 
yearly. 

ABBOT,  S.  \abudy  or  abbod,  Sax.  from 
IK.  Hcb.  fatherj  the  foperior  of  an  abbey, 
inhabited  by  the  male  fex.  The  name  is  as 
antient  as -die  inftitution  of  monks  ttfelf* 
They  were  at  fiift  laymen,  and  fubjeft  to 
the  bifhops  and  ordinary  paftois  $ had  no 
lhare  in  ecclefiaftic  affairs,  and  went  on  fun- 
days  to  the  parilh  church,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  reft  of  the  people  $ but  if  too 
remote,  had  a pried  fent  to  them  toadmioil- 
tcr  the  facrament.  At  laft  they  were  allow- 
ed to  have  a prieff  of  their  own  body,  who 
was  generally  the  abbot  himfelf,  but  his 
fun  ft  ion  was  confined  within  the  walls  of 
his  own  monaftery,  and  was  Hill  fubjeft  to 
his  bilhop.  Originally  men  of  great  pla'n- 
nefs  and  (implicity,  they  contented  them- 
fclves  with  governing! heir  own  monafteiies, 
but  fomc  of  them  having  rendered  them- 
felves  confpicuous  for  their  learning,  in  the 
oppofition  they  made  to  the  herefies  of  thofc 
times,  they  were  called  from  their  obfeurity , 
and  placed  by  their  bilhops  near  the  great 
cities.  In  this  fkuaiiort  they  loft  their  for- 
mer limplicity,  aifcfted  independency,  and 
notwithflanding  they  received  a check  from 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  procefs  of  time 
got  their  independency  confirmed,  and  aflum- 
ed  the  title  of  lord,  with  other  badges  of 
the  epifeopate,  and  particularly  the  mitre* 
Hence  arofc  a new  deltinftion  of  abbots  mi- 
tred -and  not  mitred  j crozieicd  and  not 
errzicred. 

To  ABBREVIATE,  V.  A.  [abbrrviare, 
LatJ  to  fhorten  by  omifijon  of  the  Ids  im- 
portant parts,  without  lofs  of  the  fub fiance  ; 
in  this  fenfe,  it  is  the  fame  as  abri  dge.  To 
fhorten  by  contraftion  ; thus,1  “ abreviati/tg , 
or  reducing  many  fy l tables  to  one.”  Swift. 

ABBREVIATION,  S.  [from  abbreviate  J 
the  aft  of  abbre-v\atirgy  or  means  ufed  ab- 
breviate \ a fhotening  of  a word  or  paftage* 
by  dropping  fomc  of  the  letters,  or  fublti- 
cuting  marks  in  their  ftod.  Lawyers  and 
phyficians  make  ufe  of  them  partly  for  fpced, 
and  partly  for  myftery,  as,  “ aq.  lac.  fort, 
for  t(  aque  laftis,  fortis,  ftrong  milk  w'ater.” 

ABBREVIATOR,  S.  \abbreviat/art  Fr.] 
one  who  abbreviates  or  abridges. 

ABBREVIATURE,  S.  [from  abbreviate ] 
a mark  ufed  for  the  fake  of  fhortening ; a 
compendium,  or  abridgement,  as,  41  an  ex- 
cellent abbreviature , of  the  whole  duty  of  a 
chriftiati.**  Taylor's  guide  to  devotion. 

To  ABBRO'CH,  V.  A.  f law  term]  to  buy 
up,  or  engrofs  any  wares,  the  fame  as  fore- 
flailing.  M.  S.  temp.  Ed.  III. 

ABBRCECHMENT,  S.  [ albrocatr.er.tuib , 
Lat.  J the  aft  of  abbroaebing. 

ABBUTfTA-LS,-  S.  [abbuto,  *Lat.  abmtfer, 
Fr.]  a law  term.  The  buttings  or  bounding? 

B z.  of 
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ofland,  &c.  (hewing  on  wliat  other  lands,' 
See.  they  are  bounded.  The  Tides,  on  the 
breadth  of  land,  are  propet  ly  termed,  lying 
or  bordering;  and  the  cods,  in  length,  abut- 
ting,  or  bounding.  Catnd. 

ABDELA'VI,  S.  the  Egyptian  melon. 

AB'DEST,  S.  a kind  of  walking  ufed  by 
Mahometans  before  prayer,  entering  the  mof- 
qne,  or  reading  the  kottin. 

To  ABDICATE,  V.  A.  [cbdico,  Lat.]  to 
t renounce,  relign,  or  voluntarily  forfake  an 
office.  1 his  leafe  of  the  word  Icems  fettled 
by  the  conference  held  at  the  Star  Chamber 
a:  the  revolution,  and  the  decilion  of  parlia- 
ment. 

ABDICATION,  S.  the  aft  of  abdicating, 
whereby  a perfon  in  office  renounces  the  fame, 
before  the  legal  time  of  fervicc  is  expired. 
It  is  diftinguhhed  fiom  refignation,  as  abdi- 
cation  fignifies  only  thcfimple  aft  of  renounc- 
ing, or  laying  down  an  otficc;  but  rejigna- 
tbn  implies  it  to  be  done  in  favour  of  an 
oilier.  Thus  Diocletian  and  Charles  V.  arc 
fa  id  to  have  abdicated ; but  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  to  have  refigned  his  crown,  becaufe  he 
did  it  in  favour  of  his  fucccflbr. 

ABDO'MEN,  S.  [abdomen  t Lat.  j the  lower 
belly,  which  reaches  from  the  thorax  to  the 
hips ; and  contains  the  ftomach,  guts,  fplecn, 
bladder,  and  inteftines.  It  is  fubdivided  in 
to  three  Idler  cavities  or  regions  : the  upper 
part,  called  the  epigaffrium,  commences 
from  the  diaphragm,  and  terminates  two  fin- 
gers breadth  above  the  navel;  the  fccond, 
called  the  umbilical,  begins  where  the  for- 
mer ends,  and  terminates  two  fingers 
breadth  below  the  navel  ; the  third,  filled  the 
hypogaftric,  defeends  as  low  as  the  os  pubis. 
The  abdomen  is  lined  internally  with  a thin, 
(oft  membrane,  called  the  pcritonaeumfVhich 
lnrrounds  all  the  vifccra  and  keeps  them  in 
their  proper  places ; but  in  cafe  of  its  rup- 
ture, they  fall  down,  and  produce  the  difor- 
ders  (tiled  hernias. 

ABDO'MINAL,  ABDOMINOUS,  Adj. 
\ttbdomewy  Lat.]  fituated  in  the  abdomen  or 
belonging  to  it.  Paunch-bellied,  unwieldly 

To  ABD'UCE,  V.  A.  [abduce,  Lat.J  to! 
draw,  move  from  one  place  or  pofition  to 
another.  Ufed  only  by  phyfical  or  feienti- 
6c  writers. 

ABDUCENT,  Adj.  f abduce,  Lat.]whofe 
aft  ion  is  t«  pull  back  as  the  abducent  mufcles , 
whole  office  is  to  pull  back  the  parts  they 
arc  affixed  to,  in  c^ntradiftinftion  to  abducent , 
which  fignifies  to  draw  clofe,  thus,  the  addu- 
cent mufcles  of  the  fingers,  arc  thofe  which 
are  made  ufe  of  to  (hut  the  hand  ; but  the 
abducent,  thofe  by  which  we  open  it. 

ABDU'pTIOV,  S.  in  logic,  an  argument 
wherein  the  major  is  evident,  but  the  minor 
doubtful. 

ABDU'CTION,  S.  in  furgery,  a fpccics 
of  frafturc,  wherein  thp  ends  of  t^c  bones  re- 


cede, and  are  at  di fiance,  from  each  otheh 
Harris.  Barrow. 

ABDU'CTOR,  £ abdv&or , Lat.]  in  anato- 
my, is  a name  given  to  thofe  mufcles,  which 
ferve  to  draw  back  the  fcvcral  parts  they  are 
fixed  to. 

ABECEDARIAN,  S.  one  who  teaches  the  r 
alphabet  or  the  firfl  rudiments  of  learning. 

ABECEDARY,  Adj.  belonging  to,  or  in- 
fer i bed  with  the  letter*  or  the  alphabet,  fel- 
dom  ufed. 

ABE'CHED,  Part,  [abeeber,  to  feed,  O. 
Fr.]  fed  or  fatisfied. 

ABE'D,  Adv.  [from  a contrafted  for  ac 
and  bed)  in  bed. 

To  ABED'GE,  ABEG,  V.  N.  to  abide,  to 
fufFer,  Cbauc . 

ABERFORD,  or  ABERFORTH,  a town 
in  the  weft-riding  of  Yorklhirc,  with  a mar- 
ket on  Wedncfdays ; and  four  fairs,  on  the 
firft  Wednefday  .in  April,  on  the  firft  Wed- 
nefday  in  May,  on  the  firft  Wednefday  in 
Oftober,  and  on  the  Wednefday  after  St. 
Luke’s  day;  which  are  all  for  horfes,  horn- 
ed cattle,  and  Ihcep.  It  is  20  mjles  S.  W.  of 
York,  and  180  N.N.  W.  of  London,  Lon. 

16.  20.  lat,  95.  20. 

ABERFRAW,  a town  of  North  Wales, 
in  the  ifie  of  Anglefey,  which  was  a place  of 
great  account  formerly,  when  the  kings  of 
North  Wales  had  a palace  here.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  a fmall  village,  though  it  has  four 
fairs,  on  March  7,  Wednefday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  Oftober  23,  and  Dec.  it,  all  for 
cattle.  It  is  fix  miles  N,  W.  of  Newburgh. 
Lon.  13.  5.  lat.  53.  7. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a town  of  Mon- 
mouthlhirc,  which  is  well-built,  and  contains 
about  500  houfes,  with  two  pari(h  churches, 
and  an  old  caftle.  It  has  two  markets 
on  Tuefdays  and  Fridays ; and  three  fairs, 
on  May  14,  for  lean  cattle  and  fheep  ; the 
firft  Tuefday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  for  linnen 
and  woollen  cloth  ; and  on  September  25,  for 
hogs,  horfes,  and  flannels.  It  is  16  miles 
W.  of  Monmouth,  and  142  W.  by  N.  of 
London.  Long.  14.  30.  lat.  51,  50. 

ABERRANCE,  or  ABERRANCY,  S. 

[. aberro , Lat.]  a deviation  from  the  truth  $ 
whether  an  error,  miftakc,  or  falfe  opinion. 
They  affeft  no  man  any  further  than  he  de- 
fer^ his  reafon,  or  complies  with  their  Abcr- 
ranciet •”  Brown's  Vul.  Err.  b.  iv.  C.  3. 

ABERRANT,  Part,  [abberans,  Lat.] 
wandering  or  deviating  from  the  right  or 
known  way. 

ABERRATION,  S.  [aberratio,  Lat.]  a 
departing  from  the  common  track. 

ABERRATION,  S.  in  aftronomy,  a 
final!  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars,  dis- 
covered by  D.  Bradley,  owing  to  the  progref- 
five  motion  of  light,  and  the  fenfible  propor- 
tion, which  the  velocity  thereof  bears  to  the 
velocity  of  the  annual  ^notion  of  the  earth. 
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TMiefc  fmall  ecliptic  motions  of  the  ftars  oc- 
cafion  their  declinations,  and  their  diltances 
from  the  poles  of  the  world,  to  vary  twenty 
minutes  and  a half  on  the  one  fide  or  the 
other.  Now  this  mu  ft  proceed  folcly  from 
the  velocity  of  light,  bearing  a fenfible  pro- 
portion to  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 
Jhfence  wc  may  be  able  to  compute  the  true 
velocity  of  light,  and  to  demonftrate  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  Coper- 
nican  hypothefis. 

ABE'RRING,  Part,  [from  aberr]  deviat- 
ing, or  wandering  from  the  truth.  “ Abber- 
-ring  feveral  ways  from  the  true  and  juft  com- 
pute.*’ Brown  s Vulg.Err.  b.  iv.  C.  1 2. 

ABE'SSED,  Adj.  [ abaiffer , Fr.]  humbled, 
or  cart  down.  Now  obfolete. 

To  ABE'T,*  V.  A.  [betan,  Sax.  boteny 
O.  E.]  to  fupport,  or  help.  jQbct,  that 
virgin's  caufe  dilconfolate,”  Spenf.  Fairy 
b.  i. 

To  ABE'TT,  V.  A.  in  law;  to  aid, 
incite,  advife,  encourage,  lupport,  or  lit 
another  on. 

ABETMENT,  S.  [from  abet ] the  aft 
of  abetting,  or  fetting  another  on,  cither 
by  command,  advice,  orafliftance. 

A BETTER,  or  ABETTOR,  S.  [from 
abet]  one  who  encourages,  fupports,  or 
f\ir*  up.  “ Ought  to  link  into  the  minds 
of  thole  who  are  their  abbettors Freehold, 
Ko.  50. 

ABETTOR  S.  [from  abet]  in  law,  one 
who  inftigates,  encourages,  or  fets  another  on 
to  the  committing  fomething  criminal ; or 
aftiftsin  the  performance  of  it.  “ The  abettors 
of  murder,  in  forac  cafes,  are  taken  as  prin- 
cipals, in  others  as  acceftarics  y their  pre- 
fcncc  or  ab fence  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  faO,  making  the  difference.’*  1 Inft. 
475  Staundf.  P.  c.  105.  Thcl’c  arc  abettors 
in  felony,  but  none  in  treafon  ; bccaufe  the 
law  eftcems  all  thofe  *whc^  are  concerned  in 
treafon,  as  principals.’ 

ABEY'ANCE,  S.  [bayer,  Fr.]  in  law,  a 
thing  not  in  pofleflion,  but  in  expectation. 

To  A B'G  REGATE,  V.  A.  [from  ab,  and 
gregc,  Lat.J  to  feparate  from  the  flock,  A 
word  of  no  authority. 

To  ABHO’R,  V.  A.  \abborreoy  Lat.]  to 
rejett  with  a ftrong  and  forcible  averfion  ; 
to  hate,  or  deteft  to  great  extremity.  “ A 
church  of  England  man  abhors  the  humours 
pf  the  age.*’  Swift. 

ABHOR'RENCE,  or  ABHOR'RENCY, 
S.  [from  abhor]  a pullion  of  the  mind,  arifmg 
from  the  contemplation  of  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears entirely  difagreeablc,  extremely  vicious, 
and  worthy  of  its  grcaceft  hatred. 

AB  HCTRR  KN T,  Part,  [from  abhor j affeft- 
cd  with  abhorrence  or  averfion,  u he  would 
abhorrent  turn.**  Tbompfon  s Summer,  310. 
"When  ufed  with  from  or  toy  but  efpecially  the 
former,  it  implies,  a thing  by  no  means 
comp  a liable,  or  highly  inconfiftcAj  \\itb  j as 
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u fo  abhorrent  from  the  vulgar,  that  they 
would  as  foon  believe.”  Glamville's  Seep. 
Scie  nt . 

ABHCXRRER,  S.  one  who  abhorsy  or 
exercifes  the  paffion  of  abhorrence . • “ By 
the  known  abborrors  of  epifcopacy.’*  Swift's 
Exam.  No.  21. 

To  ABl'DE,  V.  N.  {abode  or  did.  Pr». 
from  abidan.  Sax.]  to  ltay  or  remain  in  a 
place.  “ Let  thy  fervant  abide , inftead  of 
the  lad.”  Genef.  xliv.  33.  T9  endure,  or  to 
fupport,  as  “ they  little  know  how  dearly 
I abide  that  boa  ft  fo  vain.”  Milt.  Par.  Lojl. 
To  diflike  faying  with,  or  to  have  a great 
averfion  to;  if  Thou  canft  not  abide  Tiri- 
dates.”  Sidney , b.  ii.  When  followed  with 
h\  flgnifics  to  ftand  by,  confide  in,  or 
rely  upon  ; as,  to  abide  by  his  teftimony  ; to 
abide  by  his  own  /kill,  is  to  rely  upon  them  5 
To  abide  by  a man  is  - to  ftand  by,  or  fupport 
him.  But  thefe  expreflions,  as  Johnfon 
obferves,  are  fomewhat  low,  and,  if  to- 
lerable in  converfation,  ihould  never  be 
adopted  in  compofition. 

To  ABIDE,  V.  A.  to  wait  for,  expeft,  » 
or  await.  44  Where  many  fkillful  leeches 
him  abide."  Fairy  b.  1.  c.  v.  ftan.  17. 

“ Poor  harmlefs  lambs  abide  their  enmity. ’• 
Sbakf.  Hen.  VI. 

ABl'DER,  S.  [from  abide]  a perfon  who 
lives  or  refidcs  in  a place. 

ABl'DING,  S.  [from  abode]  a permanent 
ftate ; continuance,  refidencc.  4<  Nothing 
in  that  place  can  conlift  or  have  abiding.'9 
Raleigh's  Hijl.  of  the  World. 

ABl'DING,  Pait.  [from  abide]  continu- 
ing, dwelling,  “ Baalam  law  Ifrael  abiding 
in  his  tents.*'*  Numb.  xxix.  2.  Fixed  to 
any  particular  place,  or  fettled  for  anyfpace 
of  time.  “ There  were  Ihepherds  abiding  in 
the  field,**  I.uke  ii.  8.  Making  tailing  im- 
prdTions  on  the  mind.  **  Ye  have  not  his 
word  abiding  in  you.**  John  V.  38. 

AB'JECT,  Adj,  {ahjetfus,  Lat.]  when 
fpoken  of  perfons  ; mean,  low,  and  w-orth- 
lcfs  ; when  applied  to  things  and  actions; 
contemptible,  bafe,  and  deipicable:  when 
ufed  of  condition,  -miferablc,  forlorn,  and 
wretched.  “ The  lowcft  pitch  of  abjeS 
fortune.’*  Milt.  Sampf. 

AB'JECT,  S.  [abitflus  Lat.]  a perfon, 
who,  with  refpeCt  to  his  circumftances  is  in 
the  extremeties  of  poverty  ; with  refpeC*  to 
his  reputation,  in  the  greateft  infamy;  with 
refpe<ft  to  his  principles,  in  the  lowelt  abyfs 
of  bafenefs;  and  with  refpeCt  to  his  ex- 
pectations, void  of  hope,  and  abandoned  to 
dcfpair.  4<  Yea  the  ahje&s  gathered  them- 
felvcs  againft  me.”  Pfalm , xxxv.-  15. 

To  ABJECT,  V.  A.  .{ubjicio,  Lat.  to 
caft  away  ] to  put,  or  caft  away ; to  rejeCt 
with  difitain,  lcorn,  or  contempt  : A word 
feldom  ufed. 

ABJE'CTION,  -A'BJECTNESS,  S.  [ab- 
jc&io,  Lat.]  a bafcj  fervile,  mean  difpofi- 

lion 
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tion  of  mind.  “ Servility  and  abjtflnefs  of 
humour  is  implicitly  involved  in  the  charge 
of  lying  ” Gwemment  of  the  tongue. 

AB'JECTLY,  Adv.  [from  aftjeEi  and  ly'] 
In  a mean,  hafe,  fervile,  or  defpicable  Bate. 

ABI'LITY,  [babil'.tf,  Fr.J  in  the  lingular 
number  ; power  requifne  to  the  performance 
of  any  thing.  **  They  gave  after  their 
ability."  Ezra  ii.  6g.  The  plural,  Abilltits , 
generally  fignify  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

Wherever  we  find  our  abilities  too  weak 
for  the  performance,*’  Rovers' s Sermons. 

ABINTES'TATE,  Adj.  [ab,  and  intef- 
tatus , Let.  leaves  no  will  behind  him]  fn 
civ.l  law,  a peribn  who  inherits  the  ellate 
of  one  who  died  without  a will,  though  he 
had  a power  of  making  one. 

' AB'iNGl  ON,  AB'INGDON,  or  AB'FN- 
-DON,  S.  [ alan , Sax.  an  abbey;  and  dune 
a mountain,  or  open  plain]  a fmall  town 
on  the  Oufc  in  Berkshire,  formerly  called 
Sheovcfham  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But 
Cilia,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  building  an 
abbey  herein  675,  it  changed  its  name  to 
Ahhandun  ; which  it  derived  from  the 
s*bbcy,  and  its  fituation,  (that  is,  accord- ; 
ing  to  the  book  of  Afc-nJon)  upon  the 
plain  of  an  hill.  Here  ‘William  the  Con-  j 
qtieror  kept  his  cb’irt,  anno  10S4,  and  left  j 
his  fon  I-L.nry  to  he  educated,  it  is  a free-  ! 
borough  and  town  incorporate,  confiding  of  , 
a mayor,  two  bailiffs,  nine  aldermen,  and  I 
has  a power  of  electing  nineteen  more.  It 
h"S  aifo  a high-fteward,  recorder,  and  town- 
clcrk ; fends  one  member  to  parliament; 
has  a charity-fchoo),  two  alms  houfes,  and 
a free-fehoot  founded  by  Mr.  Royfc,  in 
1563.  Its  weekly  markets  are  on  Monday 
and  Friday  ; its  fairs,  the  firft  Monday  in 
Lent,  tbc  20th  of  June,  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  nth  of  December.  It 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a younger  branch 
of  the  family  of  Berries,  dukes  of  Ancafler, 
which  title  was  fird  conferred  on  James 
Bertie,  lord  Noris,  of  R! ycot,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  King  Charles  I.  It  has  a 
hendfome  market-houfe  of  Alhler-work, 
built  on  lofty  pi  Mars,  with  a large  hall  of 
free-done  above,  in  which  the  county 
aflizes  are  held.  The  dreets  are  well  paved  j 
and  tbc  trade  of  tfce  inhabitants  confids 
chiefly  in  malt,  of  which  they  fend  vad 
quantities  in  barges  to  London,  from  whence 
it  is  diltant  by  water  150  miles,  and  by 
land  5q • 

ABISK'ERING,  ABISHER'SING,  S. 

• [Eefcbestzen,  Teut.]  in  antient  grants,  and 
charters,  is  a liberty  or  freedum  to  be  quit 
of  amerciaments ; and  alfo  to  have  the  for- 
feiture of  others,  within  one’s  fee.  Raftal's 
Abr.  Chambers. 

ABISSI'NEA.  See  Abyssinia. 

ABJUR  A' riOM,  S.  [afjuratio,  Lat.]  in 
a genera)  fenfe,  is  the  aft  of  denying,  or 
renouncing  a thing  with  an  oath  j but  more 
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particularly,  a folemn  recantation  or  return* 

I ciation  of  fome  perfon,  dodlrine,  or  thing. 
<l  All  perfons  admitted  into  any  office,  mult 
“ take  the  teft,  which  is  an  abjuration  of 
“ fome  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.** 
Ayliffe's  Parergon. 

Oath  of  ABJURA'TION,  taken  by  all 
that  arc  matriculated  in  univerfities,  admitted 
to  fcholarlhips,  fellowlhips,  holy  orders,  &e. 
is  renouncing  upon  oath  any  title  or  claim 
of  the  pretender,  or  any  of  his  defeendants 
to  this  crown,  and  denying  ever  to  ferve 
him  in  the  capacity  of  a fubjett.  In  law*, 
it  fignifics  a fwom  baniihmcnt  for  ever : 
for  anciently  if  a man  had  committed  felony, 
and  fled  to  fome  church  or  church  yard,  he 
could  not  be  taken  thence  and  tried ; but, 
on  confdTion  of  his  crime  to  the  juflice  or 
c kroner,  he  was  admitted  to  his  oath  of  ab - 
juru:g  the  kingdom.  But,  by  flat,  xxi  Jac.  I. 
all  ufc  of  fanfhiarics  being  taken  away,  this 
kind  of  abjnration  ceafed.  Staundf.  P.  C. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  40.  2 Inilit.  629.  S&t.  22. 
Hen.  VI I r. 

To  ABJU'RE,  V.  A.  f abjurer,  Fr.  of  ab- 
jurare,  Lat.]  to  quit  or  abandon,  in  allufion  to 
the  neceflity  they  were  under  to  quit  the 
realm,  who  had  taken  the  oath  abovemen- 
tioned  ; to  call  off,  and  to  have  no  com- 
merce with  ; “ To  abjure  for  ever  the  fociety 
“ of  men.”  S’ak.  Midjum.  Night's  Dream* 
“ no  man  that  hath  not  abjured  his  reafon.” 
Hale. 

To  AB  LACTATE,  V.  A.  f ablate*  Lat,] 
to  wean  from  the  breaft ; and,  by  metaphor, 
to  leave  off  a thing.  Seldom  ufed. 

AuLACTA'TJON,  S.  in  antient  garden- 
ing, a method  of  engrafting,  wherein  the 
cyon  of  one  tree  being  united  to  the  flock  of 
another,  is  at  la  A cut  off,  and  as  it  were, 
weaned  front  its  mother  tree.  In  modern 
gardening,  it  is  called  inarching,  or  graft- 
ing by  approach,  which  is  practicable  only, 
when  the  two  trees  are  fo  near,  that  the 
cyon  of  one  may  be  applied  to  the  flock.  of 
another,  without  cutting  off. 

A i’L  AQUATION,  S.  [ab/ayueatis,  Lat. 
of  ab,  from  and  laeus,  a ditch]  in  garden- 
ing, the  digging  away  the  mould,  or  open- 
ing the  earth  at  the  roots  of  trees,  that  the 
fun,  air  and  rain  m^y  operate  upon  them, 
and  thereby  recover  their  loA  and  improve 
their  prefent  fecundity. 

AB'LATIVE,  Adj.  [ ablativus , Lat.]  in 
Latin  grammar,  is  the  fixth  and  lift  cafe  of 
nouns  and  participles.  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
Latin,  and  from  thence  Ailed  by  fome  the 
Latin  cafe.  Frifcian  calls  it  the  comparative 
cafe,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  in  comparing,  and 
follows  an  adjeCiive  of  the  comparative  de- 
gree. Jt  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  only  a 
fupcrnnmcrary  cafe,  or  a fupplement  to  the 
other  five  ; and  was  not  invented  to  exprefs 
any  iclation  of  itfelf,  but  to  be  joined  to 
fome  prepolhions,  as  the  others  were  not 

fufficient: 
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fufScient  to  exprefs  all  the  relations  which 
tilings  have  to  one  mother  ; hence  arifes  the 
grammatical  maxim  that  every  ablative  is 
governed  by  a prcpofition,  either  exprefled 
or  undcrftood.  in  the  plural  number  it  is 
entirely  wanting,  becaufe  the  termination  of 
the  dative,  and  the  ablative  in  that  number 
is  always  the  fame.  This  cafe  is  oppofcd 
to  the  dative,  becaufe  that  implies  the  action 
of  giving,  but  the  ablative  that  of  taking 
away.  In  Englilh,  French,  &c,  there  is 
no  mark  to  diftingutih  the  ablative,  and  we 
only  ufe  the  term  in  allufton  to  the  Latin. 
Thus  in  tilts  fentence;  “ he  fpoke  much  of 
“ the  magnitude  of  the  city.”  We  fay  the 
words,  if  the  magnitude,  are  the  ablative, 
and  of  the  city,  the  genitive,  becanfe  they 
would  be  rendered  by  thofa  two  cafes,  if  we 
tranflated  the  fentence  into  Latin. 

A'BLE,  Adj.  [tsbal,  Sax. ] indued  with, 
or  having  power.  “ Ever  learning,  and 
never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
c<  the  truth.”  2 Tim.  iii.  7.  Sufficient ; 
“ from  a child  thou  had  known  the  holy 
a feriptures,  which  arc able  to  make  thee  wife." 

• a Tim.  iii.  ij.  By  metaphor  it  fignifies 
great  powers ; anting  from  knowledge, 
wealth,  or  interefl  ; “ He  was  not  afraid  of 
“ an  able  man,  as  Lewis  the  eleventh  was." 
B, can't  Hen.  VII. 

To  A'BLE,  V.  A.  See  Enable. 
A'BLE- BODIED*  Adj.  ftrong  in  body. 
To  AB'LEGATE,  V.  A.  [ablego,  Lat.] 
to  fend  abroad  upon  an  embafly  or  other 
employment ; to  fend  a perfon  out  of  the 
Way. 

A'BLENESS,  S.  fufficient  power  or  capa- 
city to  do  a thing  ; ability  of  mind  or  body.. 
See  Ability. 

AB'LEPSY,  S.  fa-Ai-fan,  fir.]  want  of 
fight,  natural  blindnefs;  inadvertance,  un- 
advifednefs,  or  rafhnefs.  A word  not  in 
■fc. 

ToAB'LOCATE,  V.  A.  [abloco,  Lat.] 
to  let  out  to  hire  ; appropriated  to  ene,  who 
was  hired  himlelf,  Cahin's  Lex.  Jur. 

ABLOCA'TION,  S.  [from  abloeate]  the 
aft  of  letting  out  to  hire. 

A'BLUENT,  Adj.  [ab/ue,  Lat.]  that 
which  traffics  clean,  or  has  the  power  of 
cleanfing.  Abluent  medicines,  arc  fuch  as 
dilute,  difiolvc,  and  carry  off,  the  acrimo- 
nious and  (Emulating  falls  lodged  in  any  part 
' of  the  body;  efpecially  the  ftomach  and  in* 
teffincs ; fuch  are  ptifans,  wheys,  and  juleps ; 
but  they  arc  better  known  by  the  name  to 
which  we  refer,  i,  e,  ABSTERGENTS. 

ABLU'TION,  S.  [ablutic,  Lat.]  the  aft 
of  cleanfing,  “ there  is  a natural  analogy 
“ between  the  ablution  of  the  body  and  the 
“ purification  of  the  foul.”  Taylor  s Wor- 
thy Cemtnun.  What  is  'left  after  the  aft 
of  wafhing ; as  “ the  pious  train  are 
“clean fed,  and  call  th'  ablutions  in  the 
“ main."  Poft’t  Iliad, 
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ABLU'TION,  S.  a religious  cercmonv,. 
ufed  i»y  the  ancient  Romans,  bctorc  tlic-y 
began  10  facrifice. 

ABLU'TION,  S.  in  pharmacy,  the  pre- 
parations which  divers  medicines  undago  to 
clean ic  them  from  their  impurities.  In' 
phyfic,  it  is  the  wafiiing  the  external  parts  <»6 
the  body  by  baths,  or  the  internal  by  thin 
diluting  fluids,  as  whey,  ike.  In  cheni  flry. 
the  walhing,  or  infuflng  certain  medicine*, 
in  water  to  frclhen  them,  and  Jillolve  their 
hits. 

ABNEGA'TION,  S.  \abficgallo>  Lat.J  2 
pofitive  and  abfolute  denial  of  a thing. 

ABNODA'TION,  S.  [abnodatioy  Lat.J 
in  gardening,  the  pruning  or  cutting  away 
knots,  knobs,  or  other  cxcrcfcencics  fion* 
trees. 

ABO'ARD,  Adv.  [from  ay  and  bortf% 
Sax.j  a fca  term,  fignitying  in  a lhip, 
44  he  loudly  called  to  them  that  were 
44  ah-rd  " Fairy  ^ueert. 

ABODE,  V.  N.  [the  preterperfcfl  tenfe 
of  abide]  remained  ; ftayed  ; 44  abode  with 
44  him  that  day.*’  Johns.  39. 

ABODE,  S.  [from  abide]  the  a a of 
0*“  continuing  in  any  place. 
44  Making  a fllort  abode  in  Sicily.’’  Dryde* . 
Joined  to  the  word  make  it  has  always  tbw 
fignifleation.  Tt  is  ufed  for  the  place  where- 
in a perfon  Bays,  continues,  remains  or 
dwells.  44  I know  thy  abode"  2 Kings, 
xix.  27. 

ABO'DEMENT,  S.  [from  abode]  a 
fecret  impretfion  on  the  mind,  anticipation^ 
omen,  prefage,  or  prognoflication  of  fome- 
thing  future  ; “ Tulh  ! man,  abodements 
4‘  mud  not  frighten  us  now.’*  Sbaktfp* 
Hen.  VIII.  Obfolete. 

To  ABOL'ISH,  V.  A*.  [ abolir , Fr.J  to 
deftroy  ; put  an  end  to.  44  Invincible  jea- 
“ loulies  and  hate,  which  long-continued 
“ peace  hath  lince  abclifioed .**  Sir  John  Hay- 
ward. To  annul,  or  annihilate.  44  More 
14  deftroyed  than  they,  we  fhould  be  quite 
(<  abolijbed  /**  Par . Lcjit  b.  ii.  92. 

ABOL'ISHABLE,  Adv.  that  which  can 
be  abolilhed. 

ABOL'ISHER,  S.  [abolijb]  the  thing 
or  perfon  that  abolifhcs. 

ABOLISHING,  Part#  that  which  an- 
nuls, repeals,  or  cancels. 

ABOL'ISHMENT,  S.  Sec  ABOLISH- 
ING. 

, ABOLITION,  [abclitio,  Lat.]  the  aft  of 
aboliftiing  : now  ufed  inftcad  of  aiclijbmcnt . 
“ An  apoplexy,  is  the  aboitfoment  of  all  the 
44  fenfes.”  Arlutbnot . 

ABOLI'TION,  S.  in  common  law,  the 
abrogating,  or  repealing  any  law,  or  ftatute. 
In  civil  law,  the  leave  given  by  the  prince  or 
judge,  to  a criminal  accufer  to  debit  frora 
further  profccution. 

ABbMA'SUS,  7 S.  [Lat.]  the  maw, 

ABOMA'SVM,  J or  lad  of  the  four  flo- 
, roach!. 
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machs  in  animals  of  the  ruminating  Jcind  ; 
being  the  place  wherein  the  chyle  is  formed, 
and  from  whence  the  feod  delcends  imme- 
diately into  the  inteftines. 

ABOMTNABLE,  Adj.  [abominabilis, 
Lat.]  that  which  raifes  in  the  mind  horror, 
joined  with  averfion  and  detection.  te  This 
“ internal  pit,  abominable , accurfcd.’*  Par . 
Lojl.  b,  x.  In  low  and  ludicrous  language, 
it  conveys  only  the  idea  of  fomething  Taper- 
lativc  j as  abominable  unclean,  i.  e.  fuper- 
latively  fo. 

ABOM'INABLENESS,  S.  \ abominable] 
the  quality,  which  renders  any  thing  abomi- 
nable. 

ABOM'INABLY,  Adv.  extremely,  pro- 
digioufly,  fuperlatively  ; in  an  ill  fenfe,  a 
word  of  low  and  familiar  language. 

To  ABOM'INATE,  V.  A.  [abvmittor, 
Lat.]  to  abhor;  deteft,  or  defpife.  “ He 
44  profefled  both  to  abominate  and  defpife  all 
€(  myftcry.1*  Gulliver.  • 

ABOMINA'TION,  S,  [abominate]  an  ob- 
ject caufing  the  greateft  diilike,  averfion, 
or  defoliation.  “ Every  (hepherd  is  an 
“ abomination  to  the  Egyptians.’*  Gen . xlvi, 
34.  “ Whatfocvcr  hath  no  fins,  nor  fcalcs 
44  in  the  waters,  that  (hall  he  an  abomination 
4(  to  you.”  Levit.  xi.  12.  When  ufed  with 
the  auxiliary  verb  to  have,  or  rather,  to  have 
in,  it  fignifics  to  reckon  as  fuch  ; or  to  abo- 
minate. '*  You  (hall  have  their  carcafcs  in 
“abomination."  Idem.  xi.  11.  As  idols  and 
idolatry  are  the  objelts  of  the  divine  hatred  ; 
they  are  therefore  figuratively  exprefled  by 
this  word,  as  “ When  you  fhall  fee  the 
abomination  of  defolation.”  Matth . xxiv. 

12,  15. 

ABORIG'INES,  S.  the  antient  inhabi- 
tants of  a country,  whofe  original  could 
not  be  traced ; it  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
colonies. 

ABO'RTION,  S.  [abortto,  Lat.]  the  ex- 
ecution of  a child  from  the  womb,  before 
the  due  time  of  delivery  : In  irrational  ani- 
mals, (liled  (linking  or  calling  their  young. 
If  this  (bould  happen  before  the  fecond 
month  after  conception,  it  is  (Hied  a falje 
conception,  Mifcarriages  are  produced  by 
cautes  immediately  affe£ling  the  child,  the 
membranes  that  involve  it,  the  placenta, 
the  funis  umbilicalis,  i . e.  the  navel- firing, 
or  the  mother  ; with  refpeft  to  the  child, 
whatever  is  the  occafion  of  its  death,  caufes 
abortion  likewile,  fooncr  or  later.  A tendcr- 
nefs  of  the  membranes  which  include  the 
foetus,  rendering  them  liable  to  ruptures 
upon  every  trivial  occafion,  often  caufes  a 
mifearriage.  There  are  frequent  inltanccs 
of  a fchirofity  of  the  placenta,  and  a (hort- 
nefs  of  the  umbilical  cord,  which  have  had 
the  fame  eficifl.  "With  Tcfpeft  to  the  mo- 
ther, immoderate  evacuations,  fudden  paf- 
fionf,  frights,  all  di  (tempers,  either  acute  or 
chronical,  too  violent  exercife,  lifting  a 
g'eat  weight,  fullncfs  pf  blood,  ftimulating 
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medicines,  draining  in  order  to  fpenfc  loud, 
and  a diJagrccubie  lmelf,  are  frequent  cauleX 
of  abortion. 

Abortion  is  very  dangerous,  where  the 
time  of  pregnancy  is  fo  far  advanced,  that 
the  foetus  is  large  ; where  the  caufe  is  very 
violent,  or  the  patient  cunvulfed  ; where  a 
large  haemorrhage  precedes  or  enfues ; or 
the  foetus  is  putrified.  But  if  neither  of 
thefe  fymptoms  occur,  it  is  always  mure  dan- 
gerous than  a birth  at  the  fall  period.  And 
as  there  feems  to  be  a very  drift  analogy 
between  the  fruits  of  animals  and  the  feeds 
of  plants ; an  inflance  from  the  vegetable 
tribe  will  be  no  fmail  illudration,  if  not  a 
confirmation  of  the  aliertion.  “ A walnut 
drops  fpontaneoufly  from  its  involucrumi 
or  hull,  when  arrived  at  a date  of  ma- 
turity ; but  before  it  has  arrived  at  that 
date,  cannot  be  feparated  without  violence. 
Jud  fo  it  is  with  refpeft  to  abortions.” 

ABOR'TION,  S.  is  ufed  for  -the  foetus 
thus  expelled,  by  the  figure  Metonymia, 
wherein  the  efleft  is  put  for  the  caufe. 

“ His  wife  mifearried,  but  as  the  abortion 
“ proved  only  a female  foetus.”  Life  of  Mar- 
tin Scriblerui. 

ABO'RTION,  S.  in  gardening,  is  applied 
to  fucli  fruits  as  arc  produced  too  early, 
which  commonly  happens  to  thofe  trees  that 
are  hladcd  by  noxious  winds. 

ABORTIVE,  Adj.  [abortivtts,  Lat.]  that 
which  is  brought  forth  before  its  time : 

“ If  ever  he  have  a child,  abortive  be  it.” 
Sbakefp.  Rich.  III.  Any  thing  or  defign 
which  mifearries,  is  frudrated,  or  comes  to 
nothing.  “ This  is  the  true  caufe  why  fo 
” many  politic  conceptions  pro xc  abortive." 
Sooth. 

ABORTIVENESS,  S.  [from  alortm] 
the  date  of  abortion  ; want  of  fuccefs,  dis- 
appointment. 

ABO'VE,  Prep.  [Bufan,  Sax.]  higher  in 
place,  or  poGtion  ; as,  “ Above  the  clouds, 
“ let  thy  proud  mufick  found."  Cawley. 
Ufed  before  nouns  of  time,  it  fignifies  more 
or  longer  tban\  as,  “ He  fought  above  two 
“ hours.”  Superiority,  or  higher  in  rank, 
power  or  excellence  ; “ T he  Lord  is  above 
“all  nations."  Pjalm  cxiii.  4.  “ Caefar 

'*  could  not  abide  to  have  any  above  him.” 
When  ufed  comparatively,  it  fignifies  prefer- 
able rs;  as,  “ There  is  no  riches  above  a 
“ found  body  ; no  joy  above  the  joy  of  the 
“ heart.”  Eechf.  xxx.  16. 

ABO'VE,  Adv.  It  is  ufed  to  denote  a 
higher  place  ; “ To  thofe  above , men  dand- 
“ ing  below,  feem  not  fo  much  leflened." 
Bacon.  It  is  from  hence  ufed  for  the  hea- 
vens, both  in  facred  and  profane  authors  ; 
“ Trud  the  powers  above."  Pope's  Iliad. 

ABO'VE-BOARD,  [compound  wordj  an 
expreflion  borrowed  from  gameders,  who 
generally  put  their  hands  under  the  table  in 
order  to  change  their  cards  j and  fignifies, 

in 
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In  open  fight,  plainly,  honeftly,  without 
the  leaft  artifice,  or  dilEmuLtion ; “ It  is 
**  the  part  of  an  honed  man  to  deal  above- 
*€  beard"  l.' Eft  range. 

_ ABO'VE-MENTIONED,  Part,  men- 
tioned  in  a former  part  of  a work  or 
writing,  “ unfit  for  the  utterance  of  the  five 
•4  lines  above-mentioned"  Guard.  No.  82. 

To  AEC'UND,  V.  N.  [abundo,  Lat., 
aebundiry  Fr.J  to  have  an  exceeding  great 
number,  quantity  or  plenty  of  any  thing. 

* * A faithful  mail  (ball  abound  wit  bbizfcngs 
JProv.  xxviii.  z. 

To  ABO'UND,  V.  w.  when  ufed  with- 
out the  particles,  fignifies  to  increafe  pro- 
digieufiy,  “ when  iniquity  ftiall  abound." 
ftdattk.  xxiv.  12.  to  be  in  great  plenty, 
number,  orexcefs. 

ABOU'T,  Prep,  [abut an  y Sax.]  applied 
to  time  or  place,  it  fignifies,  near,  or  within 
thccompafsof ; as,  “ about  night.”  “ '1  hey 
€t  have  fetup  a (hop  about  Cheapfide.**  When 
put  before  words  of  meafure,  it  has  the 
lame  fignificatiou;  “ a1  out  four  fingers  long.” 
The  hioft  fimple  acceptation  .is  that  1 of 
round,  furrounding,  or  encircling,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saxonc,  from  whence  it  is  de- 
rived ; “ Bind  them  about  thy  neck.”  Prv v. 
Ixi.  3.  annexed;  or,  appendant  to  a perfon, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  drefs.  “ If  you  have 
4<  this  about  you.”  Milton.  Concerning  of, 
relating  to. 

ABOU'T,  Adv.  in  circumference,  or 
pompafi.  “ Indeed,  I am  in  the  waift  two 
yar<]s  about."  Merry  Wives  of  Wj  rdf  or.  From 
place  to  place;  every  where;  “ He  went 
about  doing  good.”  ARs.  The  Jongeft  way, 
in  oppofition  to  the  fhorteft,  or  ftraight, 
alluding  to  the  circumference,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  a circle  ; “The  fure  w*ay  (though 
mod  alni)  to  make  pood.”  Beyle.  When 
prefixed  to  verbs,  it  fignifies  that  the  attion 
or  thing  will  foon  happen  j as,  “ about  to 
fight  }”  “ about  to  ftcrijb." 

To  be  ABOUT,  V.  N.  to  be  employed  or 
engaged  in.  “ What  it  is  our  great  country- 
men were  about."  SpeR.  No.  329. 

ABO'UT,  Adj.  [about,  Fr.J  a certain 
point,  period,  or  Hate,  and  is  diverfified 
according  to  the  verb  to  which  it  is  joined. 
**  Thus  he  has  brought  about  his  purpofes.” 
He  has  nccomplilhed  them.  “ Whether 
this  will  be  brought  about , by  breaking 
his  head.”  SpeR.  When  joined  with  tome,  it 
fignifies,  to  be  arrived  at  a certain  flafe  or 
point.  As,  “ The  wind  they  long  had  wifheH 
was  come  about.**  Dryd.  Fables.  When  joined 
with  go , it  implies  preparation,  or  defign. 
u As,  why  go  yc  about  to  kill  me.”  John 
▼ii.  19. 

ABRACADA'BRA,  \Abr.icax,  the  name 
of  a Syrian  idol]  a magical  charm,  invented 
by  the  elder  Serenus  SamonicMS,  who  lived 
'n  the  time  of  Sevcrus  and  Caracalla,  as  a 
Cbrc  for  the  Semi- tertian. 
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ABRA'CALAN,  a cahba*ift‘c  word,  m;c!e 
ufe  of  by  the  Jews  for  die  fame  purpole  as 
the  precedent. 

To  ABRA’DE,  V.  A.  [abrado,  Lat.J  to 
rul»  off,  to  wade  or  wear  away  by  degrees. 
“ Succeflively  abraded  from  them  by  a dc- 
curfion  of  wafers  ” Ha  let's  Origin. 

ABRA'HAM’s  BALM,  S.  in  Botany,  the 
hemp-tree  a f:  ecies  of  willow. 

ABKAJIAM’s  BOSOM,  is  a term  tiled 
in  the  feripture  phrafcology,  to  denote  a 
place  of  the  grcatefl  felieiry  in  the  heavenly 
‘manikins. 

ABRA'SION,  S.  [ree  ABRADE]  the 
aft  of  wearing  away,  or  tubbing  off  In 
Medicine,  it  fignifies  the  wearing  away  the 
natural  mucus  which  covers  the  membranes, 
particularly  thole  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
: tines,  by  (harp  corrofive  medicines  or  hue 
mours. 

ABR'EAST,  Adv.  [breaft,  $ax.]  in  fuch 
a pofition,  that  the  breads  may  hear  again  ft 
the  fame  line.  “ The  riders  rode  abreafl.** 
Dryd  Ships  are  faid  to  fail  »hrcc  or  four 
alreafty  when  they  bear  down  by  fide  of 
each  other. 

ABR'JG,  AI.RI'CK,  S.  among  Chymifls, 
fulphnr. 

To  ABRID,GE,  v.  A.  [abreger,  Fr.]  to 
fhorten  in  words,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  fnb- 
flance.  “All  thefc  fa)ings  we  will  duty 
to  abridge  in  one  volume.*’  2 Mac  cab.  ii.  23. 
to  diminifh,  Icllen,  or  cut  fhort.  When 
followed  by  the  particles  from , or  of  it  de- 
notes to  deprive.  “ To  be  abridged  from 
fuch  a noble  rate,”  Merchant  of  Venice . 
“ The  city  had  many  privileges,  but  is  now 
abridged  of  mod  of  them.** 

ABRID'GER,  S.  (from  abridge J a 
fhortener;  a writer  of  compendiums,  or 
abridgments. 

ABRJDG'MENT,  S.  [abregement,  Fr.J 
the  contraction  of  a large  work  into  a lefs 
compafs.  “ This  one  word  is  the  abridg- 
ment of  all  volumes  of  feripture.”  Hooker , 
b.  ii.  §.  5.  A Ieflcning,  or  diminution. 

ABRO'ACH,  Adv.  [fee  BROACH]  run- 
ning out,  in  allufion  to  liquor  that  is 
broached , or  tapped.  “ While  every  fpout’s 
abroach.*'  Swiff.  To  be  fet  in  fuch  a pofi- 
tion, that  the  liquor  contained  may  eafily 
be  drawn  out.  “ The  jars  of  gen’ious 
wine— he  fet  abroach.**  Dryd.  Virgil.  To 
undertake.  “ What  niifchiefs  might  be  let 
abroach.*'  Shakef.  Hen.  IV. 

ABRO'AD,  Adv.  [from  a,  and  brad9 
Sax.J  without  confinement ; at  large.  “ The 
lonely  fox  roams  far  abroad .”  Prior.  In  a 
foreign  country.  “ The  time  I (hould  think 
fitted,  for  a young  gentleman  to  be  fent 
abroad.'*  Locke  on  Educat.  In  all  directions- 
“ An  elm  difphys  her  dufky  arms  abroad** 
Dryd.  Virg.  From  without,  externally.  In 
oppofition  to  witHin.  “More  Hates  are 
overthrown  through  difeafes  bred  within 
C them* 
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tVmfclm,  than  thro'  violence  from  abroad.'"'  ABSCON'DING,  S . f from  abfeond]  the  aft 
Hooker.  of  avoidingjhe  fight  of  mankind,  or  leaving 

To  AB'ROGATE,  V.  A.  [abrogo,  Lat.]  one's  dwelling  for  that  purpofe. 
to  deprive,  to  repeal,  or  annul.  “ Laws  of  AB'SENCE,  S.  [ab/ence,  Fr.  amentia,  Lat.] 
that  kind  do  abrogate  themfclves.”  Hooker,  dtflancc  which  deprives  a perfon  both  of  the 
ABROGATION,  S.  [abrogatio. Lat.]  the  fight  and  converfe  of  another,  generally  ufed 
a Ci  of  repealing.  “ Demanded  the  abroga  in  oppofition  to  prefence.  “ I mourn  in 
tion  and  repeal  of  thofe  laws  which  were  in  ab/ence , love’s  eternal  night.’*  Dryd.  Pal.  and 
force.’*  Chrendon , b.  viii.  Arc . Inattention  to  the  prefent  objefk,  be- 

To  ABRQ'OK,  V.  A to  bear  or  endure,  caufe  a perfon  in  that  Hate  refcmbles  one  who 
te  111  can  thy  noble  mind  airook  the  a bjefi  is  diftant.  “ Refleding  on  the  little  ab/ences, 
people.”  Shake/.  Hen.  VII,  or  diftra&ions  of  mankind.”  SpePl.  No.  77. 

ABRUPT,  Adj  [ abruptusy  Lat.]  craggy,  AB'SENT,  Adj.  [abjlfts,  Lat.]  at  a dsf- 
broken.  “ Tumbling  through  rocks  ab-  tance  from  j out  of  the  fight  and  hearing  of 
rupt."  Tbompf.  Sudden,  unexpected,  with-  a perfon.  “ / Ib/ent  from  her  fight.”  Pope' % 
out  the  cuftomary  preparatives.  “ To  know  Paft.  Inattentive  to,  or  regfrdlcfs  of  fome- 
the  caufe  of  your  abrupt  departure.”  Shake/  thing  prefent,  by  employing  one’s  thoughts 
Unconnected,  when  applied  to  writing  j as,  on  fomething  e!fe.  “ 1 diftinguifti  a man 
“ The  abrupt  ftile,  .which  hath  made  many  that  is  ab/ent,  becaufe  he  thinks  on  fomething 
breaches.”  Ben.  John f.  Difcov,  elfe.”  S^ePl.  No.  77. 

ABRUPTION,  S.  [abrupt  o,  Lat.  this  To  AbSE'NT,  V.  A.  [See  ABSENT]  to 
word  fcldom  occurs]  a breaking  off,  1‘epara  withdraw,  or  decline  the  prefence  of  a per- 
tion.  fon  or  thing.  “ Ab/cnt  thee  f»om  felicity  a 

ABRUP;TLY,  Adv.  haftily,  unexpected-  while.”  Hamlet. 
ly,  ruddy,  without  the  previous  ceremonies  ABSEN  Y A'NrOU',  Adj.  [abfentaneust 
required.  “ So  lately  found,  and  to  abruptly  Lat  I relating  to  ablcnce. 
gone.”  Sidney,  b.  ii.  ABSENTE  E,  S.  \ ab/cnt]  he  that  is  ab- 

ABRUPTNESS,  S.  an  haOy,  unexpcO-  fent  from  his  ftation  or  country. 

(d,  unccremonipus  manner,  fuddennefc,  o«-  ABoE;NTER,  S.  one  that  does  not  at* 
the  Hate  of  unconncdtedncfs,  roughnefs,  tend;  as,  “ An  alfcnter  from  church.” 
cragoinefs,  ABSIN'THIATED,  Part.  [See  ABSIN- 

A'BRUS,  S.  a kind  of  red  phafeolus,  or  THiUM,  Lat.]  in  Medicine,  impiegnated 
kidney-bean,  growing  in  Egypt  and  the  In-  with  wormwood;  from 
dies.  . ABSINTHIUM,  S.  [Wormwood,  of 

ABS'CESS,  S.  [ab/ce/jits,  Lat.]  a critical  ap/jubion,  unplcafanr,  Irom  a, 

difeharge  of  humours,  which  pafies  not  off;  •vatrve^  .and  pfiitlos,  according  to  Hc- 

by  the  common  cmunClorics,  but  collects  in  fychius,  delight]  there  are  thirty-three  fpc- 
fuch  quantities  as  to  form  a tumour  or  fwel-  cies  of  this  plant ; but  that  ufed  in  I’ltyfic  is 
ling,  and  break  or  corrode  tile  vdlels,  if  not  the  Abfintlium  vulgare  majus  of  Bauhine,  or 
ditcufitd.  The  matter  thus  collected  is  fome-  common  wormwoad.  The  virtues  of  this 
times  included  in  a cyffis  or  hag,  and  appeats  herb,  according  to  Bocrhaave,  are  immortal, 
either  curdy,  or  like  honey,  or  tallow,  fend  as  curing  all  dropfics  not  attended  with  a rup- 
U termed  an  ircyited  tumour.  ture  of  the  vifeera.  An  ounce  of  the  juice. 

To  AESCI'ND,  V.  A.  [abfeindo,  Lat.  extracted  from  the  green  leaves,  is  of  g<cat 
(0  cut  '‘•fT.  Not  often  ufed.  - fervice  to  perfons  labouring  under  a languor. 

ABSCt'SSA,  ABCTSSE,  S.  [ab/dfus,\.z\.'\  Aconfeive made ofthe  tender  topsofthe  leaves 
in  Conics,  a part  of  the  diameter  of  a curve  is  of  excellent  ufe  whcc  the  ftomach  is  dog- 
line,  intercepted  between  the  vertex  of  that  ged  with  phlegm,  or  unadUve  bile,  providing 
diameter,  and  the  point  where  any  ordinate  the  diftemperature  he  not  hot. 
or  ftmi- ordinate  to  that  diameter  falls;  o»  ABSOL/VaTORY,  Adj.  [ab/olutoire,  Fr.] 
that  part  of  the  axi«  in  a curve- lined  figure,  that  has  relation  to  pardon  or  aofolution. 
that  is  cut  off  by  an  ordinate,  and  contained  To  ABSO'LVE,  V.  A.  [ab/obvo9  Lat.]  to 
between  the  vertex  and  the  ordinate.  dear  or  acquit ; ?.s,  “ He  hopes  and  gives 

ABSCIS'SION,  5.  [ aof  ijro , Lat.]  the  adt  out,  by  the  influence  of  his  wealth,  to  he 
of  cutting  off.  “ Fabricius  renders  the  ab  ? Ifohed .”  Swift,  To  free  from  an  engage- 
JciJJian  of  them  difficult  enough,”  Wlfcmuns  ment  or  promife,  “ I am  ab/obved''  W d- 
Su'gcry.  Seldom  ufed.  ler.  To  pardon,  in  ailufion  to  the  abfolu- 

To  ABSCO'ND,  V.  N.  [ab/eendo,  Lat.]  tion  of  a prieff.  “ For  God,  not  man,  ab - 
to  keep  one's  felf  from  the  view  of  the  pub-  foher-  our  frailties  here  rope's  Heloife . 
lie  ; to  hide,  applied  efpccially  to  thofe  who  ABSOLUTE,  Adj.  [abfolutus,  Lat.J  perT 
to  deape  the  law.  fedl , withrut  defedt ; complete.  “ lire 

ABSCO'NDER,  S.  [from  ab/cend ] the  words  of  his  mouth  are  abfolute."  “ By  i'ca 
perfon  who  quits  his  refidtnee,  and  bides*  he  is  an  ab/oute  mafter.”  Shakefp.  Antban. 
fti.nfcli  to  prevc»:  his  being  dilfove  cd,  I Without  conditions.  Jndepcndant,  Go4 
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fc  ati  ah  folate  Being.**  Without  reftraifit  or 
limitation.  “ My  crown  is  abfolutc."  Dryd. 

ABSOLUTE  NUMBER,  in  Algebraic 
Equations,  is  the  known  quantity  which  pof- 
fciieth  one  fide  of  an  equation. 

ABSOLUTE  EQUATION,  in  Aftrono-* 
my,  is  the  aggregate  or  amount  of  the  ex- 
centric  or  optic  equations. 

ABSOLUTENESS;  S.  complentnefs  ; 
freedom  from  reftriftions  or  limits.  “ The 
asbfolvtenefs  and  illimitednefs  of  his  commif- 
fion.”  Clarendon , b.  vlii.  When  applied  to 
the  exercife  of  regal  power,  it  fignifies  arbi- 
trarinefs  or  defpoticifm.  “ Which  made  for 
his  abfolutenefs , but  not  for  his  fafety.**  Ba- 
con's Hen.  VIL 

ABSOLUTELY,  Adv.  entirely,  com- 
plcatly,  perfectly.  “ Abfolutely  inconceiva- 
ble.** Swift.  Without  conditions  or  rela- 
tion. **  Abfolutely  confidered,  without  a re- 
lation to  our  eyes.”  Bensly.  Without  any 
check,  reftrainr,  or  limits.  “ Abfolutely  did 
reign.*’  Far.  Loft . 

ABSOLUTION,  S.  f abfolutxo,  Lat.]  in 
the  Common  Law,  a full  acquittal  of  a per- 
fon  by  fome  final  fcntencc;  a temporal  dif- 
charge  from  farther  attendance  upon  a mefne 
proccfs.  In  Ecclcfiaftical  Law,  a juridical 
aft,  whereby  a prieft  pronounces  pardon  for 
fins. 

ABSOLUTORY,  Adj.  \abfo!utor:us>  Lat.] 
that  which  imparts  pardon,  forgivenefs,  or 
abfolution.  “ Though  an  abfolutory  fentence 
fhould  be  pronounced.*’  Aylifc . 

AB'SONANT,  Part.  \aby.nans%  Lat.]  of 
a hailh  found  ; contrary  to  rcafon  j abfurd  j 
foreign  to  the  purpofe. 

AB'SONOUS,  Adj.  [abfonat/s,  Lat.]  not 
agreeable  to  alJufion,  in  the  concords  of  mu- 
fic. 

To  ABSOR'B,  V.  A \abforbeoy  Lat.]  to 
fuck  up  **  To  abforb  and  extenuate  the  Laid 
faoguine  parts'”  Harvey. 

ABSO'RBENT,  S.  [ abforbens , Lat.]  in 
Phyfic,  fuch  medicines  as  dry  up  redun- 
dant humours,  whether  applied  internally 
•r  externally.  Such  arc  the  reftaceous  pow- 
ders, chalk,  &c.  The  term  is  likewife 
applied  to  the  lafteals  which  abforb  the  chyle. 

ABSO'RPT,  Part,  fwallowed  up.  “ The 
particular  confiitution  of  the  earth,  which 
nude  it  obnoxious  to  be  abforpt  in  water. 
Burnet . 

ABSORPTION,  S.  the  aft  of  fucking  up, 
or  abforbing 

To  ABSTATN,  V.  N.  [abftinco,  Lat.] 
to  forbear,  relVain  from,  or  deny  one’s  felf 
any  gratification.  “ To  pbftain  from  love’s 
due  rites.**  Par.  Loft.  tf  Abftain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil.”  i Tbef.  v.  at.  With 
great  elegance  applied  to  inanimate  things. 
44  The  doubtful  billows  fcarce  abftain  from 
(he  toffed  vcflel.”  Dryd.  Virgil. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  Adj.  [atfremieusy  Lat.] 
tgnperate  U the  enjoyment  of  fcnfu.ri  gra 
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tifications.  **  As  an  abfremioui  herrtuf.^  tf 
is  likewife  ufed  fubfiantively.  “ The  in* 
fiances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  thi 
abftemious'%  Arbuth. 

ABSTEMIOUSLY,  Adv.  foberly,  tem- 
pcrately. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  temperate  or  abfiemious 

ABSTENTION,  ABSTKN'TION,  S.  [ab- 
ftheo%  Lat.]  the  aft  of  holding  off  or  re* 
draining. 

To  ABSTERGE,  V.  A.  [abftergo,  Lat.] 
to  wipe  clean,  to  clean fe. 

ABSTER'GENT,  Part,  [abfrergens,  Lat.] 
endued  with  a cleanfmg  quality. 

ABSTERGENTS,  S.  in  Medicine,  a 
clafs  of  remedies,  which  abrade  and  clear 
away  fuch  mucous  particles  as  they  meet  with 
in  their  pa/Ege,  and,  by  that  means,  clean  fe 
the  pans  from  vifeid  or  morbid  adhefions, 
whether  they  be  the  matter  of  wounds,  ul- 
cers, &c.  'Their  moft  ufual  name  among 
modern  praftitioners,  is  that  of  detergents. 

ABSTER'SION,  S.  [abfterfo,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  cleanfing.  “ The  feventh  caufc  is 
abfterfcny  which  is  a feowering  oft.”  Bacon’s 
Nat.  Hift. 

ABSTER’SIVE,  Adj.  [abfterf  jus,  Lat.] 
endued  with  the  quality  of  cleanfing.  “There 
many  a flower  a'rftcrfve  grew.**  Sxoft . 

AB'STlNENCE,  S.  [ abftincntia , Lat,]  in 
a general  fenfe  it  fignifies  the  refraining  from 
any  thing  to  which  we  have  a propenfity.  In 
a more  limited  fenfe  it  fignifies  fafting,  or 
the  forbearance  of  neceiTary  food.  And  in 
this  acceptation  it  is  difiinguithed  from  tem- 
perance, as  that  implies  a moderate  ufe  of'" 
foods,  but  th.s  Is  an  entire  avoiding  of 
it  for  a time.  Abf.inence  is  certainly  of  great 
fervice  to  people  of  a fedentary  life,  to  keep 
them  from  a multitude  of  difeafes;  and  of 
great  a ffi fiance  to  medicines  in  the  cure  of 
chronical  or  acme  difeafes.  We  (hall  produce 
one  or  two  infiances'of  its  efficacy,  from  a 
thouftnd  equally  afionifhing.  The  noble 
Venetian,  Cornaro,  after  having  tried  all 
means  that  could  be  thought  of  for  his  re- 
covery, was  given  over  at  forty,  but  was 
cured,  and  lived  to  an  hundred,  as  himfelf 
allures  us,  by  the  mere  dint  of  abjtincnce.  In 
our  own  illaud,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bu- 
chanan, one  Laurence  preferved  himfelf  to 
one  hundred  and  forty ; and  Kcntigern,  af- 
terwards called  St  Mungo,  according  to  Spotf- 
wood,  lived  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- five, 
by  the’fame  means  Nor  Ihould  this  be  looked 
on  as  incredible,  fincc  moft  chronical  dif- 
eafes, the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the 
Ihort  lives  of  Tnglilhmen,  are,  according  to 
Cheyne,  in  his  Efiay  on  Health,  owing  to 
repletion,  and  may  be  cured  by  abflintncc . 

ABS'TINENCY,  S.  [ab/linentia,  Lat.]  the 
fame  as  abftinence . A word  not  in  ufc  at  pre- 
fent. 

ABSTINENT,  Adj.  [abftintns,  Lat  ] 
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temperate;  modeft,  in  oppofition  to  rapa- 
cious, covetous,  or  luxurious. 

ABSTOR'TED,  Pirt.  ( akflortus , Lat.] 
plucked,  torn,  or  wretted  by  violence. 

To  AB'S  I RACT,  V.  A.  \abflrako , Lat.] 
to  take  one  tiling  from  another.  “ CouU 
ue  abjirttii  from  thefe  pernicious  effects/* 
Decay  cf  Piety  To  feparate.  u The  mind 
has  a power  t * alflratl  its  ideas.'*  Locke's  Ef- 
fay.  When  applied  to  books  or  writings,  it 
iignifies  the  comprizing  their  fub (lance  in 
fewer  words  and  lefs  compafs.  “ Let  us  ab-, 
ftrafl  them  into  brief  compends.”  IVatt's 
Ip: f,  rev  cm. 

- ABSTRACT,  Adj.  [cbflratlus,  Lat.]  fe> 
parated  from  fomething  clle.  “ Confidering 
things  in  themfdves  alfiratt  from  our  opi- 
nions and  other  men’s  notions/'  Lockes 
Ejjay.  Abflrati  terms  fignify  the  mode  or 
quality  of  a being,  without  any  regard  to  the 
lubjeft  in  which  it  is  j fnch  as  whitenefs, 
round  nefs,  life,  death. 

ABSTRACT  Mathematics,  arcthofe  bran- 
ches employed  about  quantity  without  any 
rdlriftion  to  any  particular  fcpecies  of  it. 

ABSTRACT  Numbers,  are  aflcmblages 
of  units,  confidcred  in  themfdves,  without 
being  applied  to  any  ftibjcfb  ^ 

AB'StRACT,  S.  [from  to  abHra#}  a 
compendious  view  of  a treat ife  j rather  more 
Superficial  than  an  abridgment.  “ He  could 
gjvc  a tolerable  analyhs  and  abflratl  of  every 
treatife  he  read/*  U'atts's  In%>.  It  is  appli- 
ed figuratively  to  rerfoiis,  **  A man  who  is 
the  abfiratl  of  all  faults  ail  men  follow.’* 
Slakcfp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

ABSTRACT,  S.  In  a particular  fenfr 
Iignifies  an  idea  formed  in  the  mind,  when  I 
we  confider  a mode  or  quantity  fcp&ratc  from  I 
all  the  particular  fubjeus  in  which  they  in 
}»ere 

ABSTRACTED,  Parr,  [from  akfrocl) 
fcparatcd  ; “ alprrSfed  from  his  own  evil.” 
Milto a.  Refined,  or  abftrufe,  j“  Abfiraticd 
Ipiritud  love  ” Donne. 

4BSTRA'CTEDLY,  Adv.  [from  ab- 
firabl]  in  an  abftraft  manner;  diflinft,  or 
ieparate  from  contingent  clrcum fiances.  I 

ABTSRA'C  I ION,  S.  [alfiratlio,  Lat.] 
an  operation  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  which 
difHnguifhcs  us  from  the  brute  creation, 
whereby  wc  feperatc  things  naturally  exift- 
ing  together,  and  form  and  confidsr  ideas 
thus  feparnted. 

ABSTRACTION,  S.  implies  the  excr- 
eife  of  this  faculty  ; the  ft.-.tc  of  being  ab- 
flrafled,  or  inattentive  to  external  objects  $ 
or  abfccncc  of  mind. 

ABS'I  RACTION,  S.  in  pharmacy,  the 
drawing  off,  or  exhaling  a menlfruum,  from 
the  fubjeft  it  was  ddigned  to  diflolvt. 

ABSTRACTI'TIOUS,  S.  in  pharmacy, 
native  fpiiit  of  vegetables. 

ABSTRAC'TI V£#  Adj.  iadued  with  the 

po^ver  <?f  abRiadufg,  , i 
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ABSTRACTLY,  Adv.  without  reference 
to,  or  feparate  from  any  thing  elfe.  “ Mat- 
ter a b ft  ratify  and  ablolutcly  confidercd.’* 

Bentley. 

ABSTRU'SE,  Adj.  [ abfirufus,  Lat.]  hid- 
den or  fecret.  “ Tli*  eternal  eye,  whoft 
j fight  difeerns  a/prufeft  thoughts.”  Milton,- 
f Not  cafily  apprehended  ; difficult.  “ Since 
its  fo  dbfirufe  a fubjeft,  I may  be  pardoned, 
if  I fometimes  mils  the  mark.”  Boyle . 

ABS I RU'SELY,  Adv.  in  an  obfeure  man- 
ner, oppofite  to  plainly  or  obvioufly. 

ABSTRUSE/NE 'S,  S.  [from  abflrufe J 
difficulty,  obfeurity ; a relative  term,  im- 
plying, that  the  objeft  is  not  cafily  to  he 
comprehended  by  any  particular  perfon’s. 
; undemanding. 

I ABSU'RD,  Adj.  [abfurdus,  Lat.]  defeat 
! of  rcifon  and  judgment.  u You  had  better 
, tike  for  bufmefs  a man  fomewhat  a^furdt 
| than  over  formal.'*  Bacon's  E/J'ay.  When 
applied  to  opinions  or  practices;  oontradic- 
! lory  ; inconfiftent ; contrary  to  reafon.  “ *1  is 
1 phrafe,  abfunl  to  call  a villain  great.**  Pcpc’s 
j F.JJny  on  Man. 

ABSU  RDITY,  S.  \abfuritte\  Fr.]  a con- 
tradiction  to  common  1'enVe  ; an  inconfitfenc* 
j with  rcafon  ; ftupidity.  •*  Look  into  their 
; pretended  truths  ; are  they  not  fo  many 
wretched  abfurdities  ?'*  Guard.  No.  S3. 

| ABSU'RDXESS,  S.  [from  abfard j injif** 
dicioufnefs,  impropriety,  faifity.  Sec  uijut  — 
I dity. 

ABUNDANCE,  S.  [abundance,  Fr.  abur. * 


dahtia , Lat.]  in  poetical  writers,  Plenty! 
“Crown’d  abundance  fpreads  my  board?”. 
Crajbciup.  Great  numbers,  “ Abundance  of4 
people  ;*’  a great  quantity,  “ What  ahtttr- 
dance  of  noble  blood  hath  been  Ibed  ?’*  Ran* 
leigk's  Ljj'ay.  E xuberance,  overflowings,  or 
luxuriance. il  Th*  abundance  of  an  idle  brain.- 
Fairy  ‘ 

ABU'NDANT,  Adj.  [abundtans,  Lat.] 
plentiful  j “ Good,  the  more  communicat- 
ed, more  abundant  grows.”  Par.  Lop , b.  y„  : 
Exuberant.  “ According  to  his  alundsdt . 
mercy,  begot  us  to  a lively  hope.**  1 Pet.  L , 
J 3.  Numerous,  “ Like  lomc  Indian  pro*  . 

1 v incc,  wherein  though  mines  and  gems  were 
1 more  abundant  than  in  other  countries.’* 

| Boyle.  Joined  with  the  particle  in,  it  figmV; 

. fizs  overflowing,  replete,  or  exuberant.  *•  A * 
bandar, t in  goodnefs  and  truth.”  Exoi\ 

' xxxiv.  6. 

ABU'NDANT  Numbers,  are  thofc  whole  , 

• aliquot,  or  even  parts,  when  added  together* 
exceed  the  number  itfclf. 

ABU'NDANTLY,  Adv.  [from  abundant ) 
in  great  numbers.  “ Let  the  wafers  bring 
forth  abundantly. "Gcux-iq.  Liberally.  “ God 
on  thee  abundantly  his  gifts  hath  alfo  pour’d/* 
Par.  Lop,  b.  viii.  Amply,  more  than  fuffi* 
cicntly,  “ He  abundantly  confirms  the  other’s 
teflimony/*  Dryd . 

To  ABy;SE,  Vi  A,  [abator^  L«»t,  the/ in  t 

this 
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lli^s  verb  Is  pronounced  like  an  *,  the  parti- 
cle is  formed  by  omitting  the  e final  as  abu- 
Jhtg\  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  5 “ They  that  ufc 
this  world,  as  not  a bufinv  it.**  1 Cor,  vii.  31. 
To  impole  upon.  “ The  world  hath  been 
much  abuf-,1  by  thcOpinion  of  making  gold.” 
Bacon  s Nat.  Hifi.  To  treat  contemptuoully 
and  with  rudaiefs ; “ Laughed  at  them  and 
abufe  J them  (hamefully.  i Mac.  vii.  34. 
To  feducc.  “ He  perhaps,  as  he  is  very  po- 
tent with  fuch  fpirits,  abides  me  to  damn 
*ne.’*  Hamlet,  To  reproach,  or  treat  with 
ill  language. 

ABU'SE,  S.  [from  abufe,  abufus , Lat.] 
the  ill  or  improper  ufe  of  any  thing.  “ Ano- 
ther great  abufe  of  words,  is  inconftaney  in 
the  ufe  of  them.*’  Locke's  EJf'ay.  A vitious 
practice  or  bad  curtom.  “If  abufe V be  not 
remedied,  they  will  certain !y  increase.”  Swift. 
Carnal  knowledge,  either  with  or  without 
Violence.  “ And  through  the- deceit  abvfed 
me.”  Sidney. 

ABU'SER,  S.  ffrom  abufe  and  tv  air,  Goth, 
or  tvaer,  Sax.]  the  perfon  who  makes  an  ill 
of  any  thing;  an  importer,  feducer,  or 
ravifticr ; one  who  makes  ufc  of  reproach- 
ful language,  or  is  guilty  of  rudenefs  towards 
another. 

ABU'SIVE,  Adj.  [(duff.  Fr.  abvlh'vs, 
Lat.]  profiting  abufe,  “ And  wicked  wit 
arofe,  thy  molt  abufivc  foe.1*  Pope's  Mfcell. 
Containing,  or  full  of  abufe  j deceitful ; or 
fcducing. 

ABU'SIVELY,  Adv.  Improperly.  In  a 
reproachful,  rude,  and  ill-behaved  manner. 

ABU'SIVENESS,  S.  [from  abufe  ] the 
ufc  of  reproachful  language  ; or  the  exer- 
eife  of  rude,  and  unmerited  ine  vility. 
“ Prophancncfs,  filthinefs,  abufrvLnrft." 
7beob. 


To  ABUT,  V.  N.  [abcutrr,  Fr.]  to  bor- 
der upon  ; to  end  at  ; to  meet,  or  approach . 

ABUTILON,  S.  [Arab.]  in  Botany,  the 
yellow  mallow-s,  called  ftda  by  Linnaeus.  It  j 
has  a finglc  annular  empalemenr,  which  is  | 
permanent,  and  divided  into  five  parts  at 
the  top.  The  flower  confirts  of  five  petals  | 
joined  at  the  bafe.  In  the  center  arife  many  j 
(lamina,  coalefcing  at  the  bottom  to  the  | 
flyle;  and  forming  a fort  of  column,  which 
refts  upon  a round  germcn. 

ABUTMENTS,  S.  the  parts  of  any 
ground,  or  buildings  that  approach,  or  bor- 
der upon  another. 

A'BYSM,  $,  [abifme,  old  Fr.]  a deep 
place  that  has  no  bottom,  whether  by  land 
Ur  water.  if  Into  the  abyfm  of  hell."  Sbak. 
jut.  and  Cleop. 

ABY'SS,  S.  [ahyffvt,  Lat.,  Gr.] 

a cavity  without  bottom.  “ The  dark,  un-. 
bottpm’d,  infinite  abyft Par.  Loft.  That 
iii  which  any  thing  is  Toft:  “In  time’s  a- 
iyfi,"  Dryd.  Ceng. 

The  antient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
rality of  the  eaftcru  notions,  were  cf  opi- 


inion,  that  the  atyfs,  or  fea,  encompafled  thd 
I whole  earth,  on  which  it  was  founded  ; that 
at  the  bottom  of  this  abyft,  the  Rephaim, 
or  giants  were  confined  for  punilhment,  and 
the  kings  of  Tyre,  Babylon,  and  Egypt, 
Aiflered  the  torments  of  their  guilt.  Agree* 
able  to  this  fentiment  St.  John  reprefeits  the 
devils  and  wicked,  men,  as  cart  down  into 
the  bottomlefs  pit,  an  expreflion  which  is  a 
parsphrafe  or  explanation  of  the  word  abyft • 
They  likewife  hold,  that  fountains  and  ri- 
vers owe  their  origin  to  this  abyft,  by  per- 
colating through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  and 
that  they  return  thither  thro’  paflages  of 
their  own  making.  TheDrs.  Woodwaid  and 
Nicholls.  have  illuftrated  and  confirmed  this 
hypothefis  in  a very  ingenious  manner,  as 
may  be  fecn  in  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
former,  and  the  vol.  I.  of  the  Conference 
puhlifhcil  by  the  latter. 

ABYSSINIA,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  that  of  Sennar,  or  Nubia  ; 
on  'he  E.  partly  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly 
by  Dancah ; on  the  W.  by  Gorham  and 
Gingiro  ; and  on  the  S.  by  Alaba  and  Om- 
ftio  /.aidi.  It  was  formerly  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  is  at  prefent,  bccaufe  fevcral 
provinces  have  revolted,  and  the  Turks  have 
made  encroachments  to  the  Eaft.  The  land 
is  fertile  in  many  places,  and  the  air  is  very 
hot,  except  in  the  rainy  fcal'on,  and  then  ie 
is  verv  temperate.  For  four  months  in  the 
year  there  aie  greater  rains  fall  than  perhaps 
in  eny  other  part  of  The  world,  which  oc- 
cafirn  the  fwelling  of  the  river  Nile,  that 
has  its  fource  in  this  country.  It  contains 
mines  of  all  forts  of  metal  except  tin  ; but 
the  inhabitants  make  no  great  advantage 
thereof.  The  fields  are  watered  by  feveral 
ft  reams,  except  in  the  mountainous  parts. 
The  emperor,  or  king,  is  called  Negus  ; and 
he  has  been  commonly  taken  for  Preftet 
John.  His  authority  is  abfolute,  and  he  of- 
ten dwells  with  his  whole  court  in  tents. 
However,  Abyltiiiia  is-  not  without  cities, 
as  fome  pretend ; for  Gondar  is  a large 
place,  where  he  commonly  refides  when  he 
is  not  in  the  field.  The  inhabitants  are 
black,  or  very  near  it ; but  they  are  not  as 
¥gly  as  the  Negroes.  They  make  profef* 
(ion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ; but  it  has 
a great  mixture  of  JuJaifin.  The  habit  of 
perfons  of  quality  is  a filken  veft,  with  a 
fort  of  fcatf;  but  the  common  people  wear 
nothing  but  a pair  of  drawers. 

ACACA'LIS,  S.  [from  aeacalis , the  name 
cf  a nymph  raviUied  by  Apollo]  in  Botany, 
a rt.rub,  bearing  a papilionaceous  flower 
and  filiquious  fruit : which  rcfembles  the 
plant  JUiquayjy  ’t/eJbis , rotund:  folia ; or  Judas’s 
Tree. 

ACA'CIA,  S.  [axftx(«,  Gr.]  in  botany,  the 
Egyptian  thorn,  or  binding  bean-tree. 

ACA'COS,  Adj.  [from  a negative,  and 
taut,  Gr.  bad]  a term  applied,  by  medical 

writers, 
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writer*,  to  diftcmpers  which  arc  not  dange- 
rous. 

ACADEMICAL,  Adj.  [from  academicus , 
Lat.]  belonging,  or  relating  to  an  academy. 
**  After  the  academical  life.”  Wooton, 

ACADEMIC,  ACADEMICK,  Adj.  [from 
academicust  Lat.  this  word  is  wrote  at  prefent 
without  a k at  the  end,  though  by  older  au- 
thors with  a *]  belonging  to  the  academy. 

ACADEMIC,  ACADE'MICK,  S.  it  is 
fpelt  either  with  or  without  a k at  the  end 
as  is  obferved  in  the  preceding  word]  in  a 
large  fenfc  fignifics,  a member  of  a univcrfi- 
ty,  or  fchool,  where  languages  and  other 
branches  of  polite  education  are  taught. 

A young  academic*'  Watts's  Jmprov. 

ACADEMI'CIAN,  S.  [ acadcmicien , Fr.] 
a member  of  an  academy. 

ACADEMICS,  ACADEMICKS,  S.  \a- 
cadtmici , Lat.  from  their  frequenting  the 
grove  of  Academies,  which  was  afterward i 
turned  into  a fchool,  and  named  from  him 
Academia ] They  are  diftinguilhed  into  the1 
old  and  middle,  the  former  of  which  had 
Plato  for  the  founder  and  the  Utter  Arcefilas  ; 
and,  though  confufed  by  writers,  as  being 
only  fynonimes  expreflive  of  the  fame  fenn- 
ments,  yet  the  two  fc£ ts  feemed  to  differ 
widely  ; the  old  academy  holding  that  all 
fubje&s  would  admit  of  arguments  pro  and 
con  ; which  they  derived  from  the  maxim  of 
Socrates  and  their  founder  Plato  that  be  knew 
reding  t hut  the  new  academics  carried  this 
farther,  aflerting,  that**4  nothing  can  certain- 
ly be  known  building  indeed  upon  ihe 
fame  maxim  as  the  other,  but  canyiug  it  in- 
to the  regions  of  fcepticifm. 

AC  A' DEMY,  S.  £ academia , Lat.  ax*$n/u  ta, 
Gr.J  anciently,  a fine  villa  or  pleafure  houfe, 
near  Athens,  belonging  to  one  Acadcmus, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  During 
his  time,  gymnallic  fports  were  exercifed  a? 
it.  It  was  afterwards  adorned  with  fountains, 
trees,  and  walks,  by  Cimon,  fortheconve- 
niencyof  philofophcrs,  who  met  here  to  con- 
fer or  difpute : Plato’s  difciples  frequenting 
it,  were  from  thence  named  academics,  and 
all  other  learned  focietics  have  liocc  afflimed 
the  name  of  academies. 

ACA'DEMY,  S.  is  figuratively  applied  to 
fignify  the  feft  of  aeddemi  h explained  above: 
who  are  by  fome  divided  into  three,  and  by 
o’hcrs  into  five  forts.  1.  The  antient  aca- 
d *my,  of  w hich  Plato  was  the  founder,  a.  The 
fec&nd  academy  founded  by  Arcefilas,  who 
a tered  the  fyftem  of  the  former.  3.  The 
new  acidemy  aferibed  to  Lacydes  orCarnea- 
d s.  The  4th  founded  by  Philo  ; anJ  the 
^rh  foiled  the  Antiochian,  from  Antiochus, 
vbo  tempered  tire  antient  academy  with 
lloicifm. 

ACA'DEMY,  S.  among  moderns,  is  ufcd 
for  a phcc  or  fenrinary  where  the  liberal  aits 
and  fouHccs  arc  ufed  tg  be  taught*  and  in  this 
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fenfc  applied  to  umverfities.  u Our  court 
Dial!  be  a little  academy  /'  Love's  LaJJ  Shift • 

.ACA'DEMY,  S.  ail  a confined  fenfe,  im- 
plies a regular  fociety  of  learned  perfons  in- 
ftituted  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  any  branch  of  literature.  Mod  nations  of 
Europe  have  academics  of  this  fort.  Eng- 
land though  it  has  not  as  many,  can  rival  all 
other  nations  both  in  the  antiquity  anJ  cele- 
brity of  thofe  (lie  has  produced  s the  Royat 
Society  being,  for  the  extenlivenefs  of  its  de- 
fign,  the  fir  11  that  was  projected.  And  the 
fociety  of  antiquaries,  fet  on  foot  in  the 
reighs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James 
the  firft,  is  prior  to  the  French  academy  by 
thirty-nine  years,  and  could  from  its  firlt 
inflitution  in  1590,  to  1614,  reckon  fuch 
refpeflable  names  among  its  members,  as 
mud  at  once  claim  the  awe  of  foreigners,  and 
extort  their  furprizc  to  find  how  much  our 
ifland  had  advanced  in  its  progrefs  in  literal 
tore  beyond  any  other. 

ACA'DEMY,  S.  in  a particular  fenlc,  de- 
notes a riding-fohool,  where  the  other 
feiences  of  fencing,  &c.  arc  likewife  taught. 
The  place  fet  apart  for  riding,  called  the 
Manege,  has  generally  a pillar  in  the  center, 
and  others  pLced  in  pairs  at  the  fides.  Black- 
iffon  obfeives,  in  his  firtt  Icdure  on  the 
common  law,  that  the  Manege  has  been 
introduced  info  the  univerfiry  of  Oxford, 
by  the  bounty  of  one  of  the  Englilh  nobi- 
lity. 

ACAJO'U,  S.  [the  cojfu  nut]  the  fruit  of 
a tree  gi owing  in  the  Antilles,  and  in  many 
places  of  the  con  tenant  of  America.  There 
are  three  fpecies  of  trees  included  under  this 
name,  of  which  the  only  one  which  bears  fruit, 
is  of  a middling  fizc,  with  branches  inclining 
downwards,  its  leaves  ate  broad,  foreaked 
with  veins,  and  round  at  the  end.  The 
bfofiomsgrow  in  duffers,  arc  of  a very  agree- 
able Jmell  when  they  fit  ft  open,  of  a white, 
but,  afterwards  of  a carnation  or  purple  co- 
lour. The  fruit  is  in  the  form  of  an  apple, 
fomewhat  oblong,  covered  with  a thin, 
fmooth  Ikin,  of  a lively  red  on  the  fide  next 
the  fun,  on  the  contrary  of  a gold  colour, 
and  is  crowned  with  an  olive-colour  crcft. 
Its  fmell  is  fweet  and  comforting;  its  fub* 
fiance  abounding  in  fpungy  filaments,  which 
yield  a juice,  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  of  a tart 
ftyptic  flavour,  very  good  fox quenching  thirff, 
and  preventing  fainting  fits,  when  mixed 
with  fugar:  when  the  fruit  is  grown  to  ma- 
turity, it  is  (heii  fwcet,  plcafant,  <and  whole- 
fome,  fomewhat  aftringent,  and  very  dieurc- 
tick. 

ACALE'PHE,  S.  [o»*Xi$«,  Gr.]  a net- 
tle. Likewife  a fifh,  of  cafy  digeftion  ; a fea 
fowl  ; and  a fea  animal. 

ACAL'YPHA,  S.  in  botany  three-feeded 
Mercury,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  in  his  twenty* 
firff  daft,  iniitlcd  Monscia  Mono  Delphia, 
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from  Its  hav!ng  male  and  female  flowers  in 
tlie  fame  plant,  and  the  (lamina  being  united. 

ACANA'CEOUS,  A«Jj.  [from  a**v9ut  Gr.J 
in  botany,  applied  to  all  plants  of  the  thiftle 
kind*  which  have  heads  and  are  prickly. 

ACA'NTHA,  S.  [axai9a,  Gr.]  jn  its  (#i- 
xmtivc  fignification,  any  thing  that  is  (harp 
pointed,  as  a thorn,  or  the  fins  of  a fifh. 

ACANTHA'BOLUS,  S.  [from  axa>Ca, 
Gr.J  a chirurgical  inftrument,  made  ufc  of 
to  extrall  fifh  bones,  or  other  bodies  flicking 
in  the  zfophapus,  or  gullet.  ' 

ACA'N  I HUS,  S.  [**a*fc9l  Gr.]  in  bota- 
ny fignifiesthc  branca  urjinay  or  Bear’s  Breech. 
This  is  ranked  l>y  Linnaeus,  in  his  four- 
teenth clafs,  under  the  title  of  didynamia  an- 
giofpemtia , from  the  flowers  having  two  long 
and  two  fhorter  (lamina. 

ACA'NTHUS,  S.  in  architellure,  the  re: 
prefentation  of  the  precedent  plant  on  the  ca- 
pitals of  pillars.  / 

ACA'NTHUS,  S.  among  the  mytholo- 
gies, a youth  changed  into  the  flower  of  his 
name.  • 

ACA'PNON,  S.  [ axavrvov,  Gr.]  in  medi- 
cal writers  fignifie*  dry  wood.  Among  bo- 
tanilts,  the  herb  Mat  jorum. 

ACAPA-'LTI,  S.  a plant  of  New  Spain  or 
Mexico,  which  produces  long  pepper. 

ACA'RNAR,  or  ACHE'RNER,  S.  in 
aflronomy,  a bright  fixed  (far  of  the  firfl 
magnitude  in  Eridinus. 

ACA'RUS,  S.  an  animalcule,  or  fmall 
creatuie  bred  in  wax,  which,  according  to 
Ariftotle  is  the  lead  object  to  be  perceived  by 
the  unaflilled  fight.  It  like  wife  fignifles  a 

Particular  kind  of  vermin  which  lodge  them- 
elves  under  the  cuticula,  by  fomc  Riled  hand- 
worms. 

ACATALE'CTIC,  Adj.  [axdlaXnxhx:^, 
Gr.]  in  Greek  or  Latin  poetry,  a verfe  which 
is  pcrfefl  with  relpcft  to  the  number  of  its 
feet,  being  complete  without  redundancy  and 
full  without  defelt. 

ACATaLE'PSIA,  ACATALE'PSY,  S. 
[«xc7aXt)4i«,  Gr.]  the  incomprehen Ability  of 
any  doltrine  arifing  either  from  the  defell  of 
the  undcrltanding  or  the  natuteof  the  objcll 
ACATERY,  S.  [from  iater,  Dutch,  to! 
rovide  foodj  an  office  in  the  king’s  houf-  \ 
old,  which  is  a check  between  the  clerks  of 
the  kitchen  and  the  purveyor.  The  officers 
who  belong  to  the  Acateryy  are  a ferjeant, 
whofe  falary  is  6 !.  two  joint  clerks  nol.  and 
a yeoman  of  the  fait  (lores.  > 

ACATHA'RSIA,  S.  [axa9npctat  Gr.]  the 
filth  which  is  not  purged  away  in  a difeafed 
body.  In  furgery,  it  fignifles,  the  fo'rdcs  or 
impurities  of  wounds. 

ACA'TIUM,  S.  [from  axu,  Gr.]  a kind 
of  boat,  or  pinnance  ufed  by  the  antients  in 
ipilitary  affairs. 

ACaTJLIS,  ACA'ULOS,  Adj.  in  botany, 
applied  to  plants,  whofe  flower  refls  on  the 
ground,  without  any  vifiblciblk. 
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ACCAPI'TTUM,  ACCAPITUM,  S.  to 
Law  Books,  the  (urn  of  money  paid  by  a 
vallai  to  his  lord,  upon  bis  admilfion  to  a 
feud. 

ACCE'DAS  AD  CU'RIAM,  [Lat.  come 
to  the  court]  in  Law,  a writ  lying,  where  a 
a man  hath  received,  or  apprehends  falfc 
judgment,  in  a hundicd-court,  or  court-ba- 
ron ; in  order  to  remove  the  fuit  into  any 
other,  excepting  the  county  court. 

ACCE'DAS  ad  VJCECO'MITEM,  in 
Law,  is  a writ  dirclled  to  the  coroner,  com- 
manding him  to  deliver  a writ  to  the  Oicriif, 
who  fupprefles  a pore  delivered.  Reg.  Orig . 
*3- 

To  ACCEDE,  V.  A.  [accedot  Lat.]  to 
approach  to  ; to  agree,  to  come,  or  be  added 
to.  A term  oftner  made  ufc  of  by  political 
writers  than  any  others}  u France  has  cc» 
ceded  to  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Ruf- 
fia.” 

To  ACCE'LERATE,  V.  A.  [acce/ero,  Lat.] 
the  making  a body,  already  in  motion,  to 
move  on  fader.  “ Accelerate  the  motion  of 
the  blood.’*  Arbutb.  on  Alim . In  a derivative 
fenfe,  to  haflcn  ; u Accelerate  his  diligence 
in  the  mod  momentous  enquiries.**  han't 
Improvements. 

ACCE'LERATED  Motion,  in  Mecha- 
nics, is  that  which  is  continually  increafedf. 
this  being  produced  by  a condant  impulfe,  or 
power,  which  continues  its  allion  upon  the 
body  } if  it  caufc  an  equal  increafe  in  equal 
times,  the  motion  is  faid  to  be  uniformly  ac- 
celerated. Thus  the  motion  of  falling  bo- 
dies is  con dantly  accelerated,  becaufc  gravity, 
every  moment,  adds  a new  impulfe,  which 
generates  a new  degree  of  velocity,  and  the 
velocity  thus  increasing,  its  motion  mud  be 
increafed  likewife,  or  in  other  words  it  mult 
move  fader  and  fader  every  moment.  Ga- 
lileo, theredorer  of  reafon  in  Italy,  was  the 
difeoverer  of  this  important  tiuth,  which  is 
a natural  confequcnce  from  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s (ccond  law  of  nature  or  motion,  vhc. 
“ The  change  of  motion  produced  in  any 
body,  is  always  proportionable  to  the  force 
whereby  it  is  e (felled,  and  in  the  fame  di- 
reltion  wherein  that  force  alls."  As  the 
height  from  which  bodies  can  be  let  fall,  is 
fo  lmall  as  not  to  alter  gravity,  it  mud  there- 
fore all  upon  them  uniformly,  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  defeent,  and  they  mud, 
confequently,  acquire  an  equal  degree  of  ve- 
locity, which  will  condantly  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  the  body  takes  up  in  fall- 
ing ; and  therefore,  the  fpace  a body  pafles 
over  in  a uniform  motion,  is  in  a ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  time  and  velocity,  i.  e.  the 
velocity  multiplied  by  the  time  is  equal  to 
the  fpace  palled  over.  Hence  we  may  obferve, 
that  a body  falls  three  times  as  far  in  the  fc- 
cond  portion  of  time,  as  it  docs  in  the  firft  $ 
five  times  as  far  in  the  third ; feven  times 
as  far  in  the  fourth,  ajid  fo  on,  in  a feries  of 
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odd  numbers,  as  i,  3,  5,  7,  g,  u,  13,  15,  accent,  marked  thus,  (u)  (hews  that 
17*  &c.  vowel  is  to  be  pronounced  very  quick. 

When  bodies  arc  thrown  perpendicularly  ACCENT,  S.  language.  “ ylcccnts  ycl 
upwards,  their  velocities  deer  cafe,  as  the  unknown.*'  Slaiefp.  Jul.  Ca>f.  Like  wife  the 
times  they  afeend  incrc.de  ; becaufe  their  :0:1c  of  the  voice,  or  manner  of  fpcaking. 
gravity  defhnyt  an  equal  portion  of  their  ve-  “ rlc  that  beguiled  you  in  a plain  accent,  was 
locity  every  iuli-nt  of  their  afeent  And  the  a plain  knave.”  K Lear '. 
heights  bodies  rile  to,  when  thrown  perptn-  The  Hebrew  accents,  which  were  unknown 
dieuiarly  upwards,  are  as  the  fjuarcs  of  the  to  the  antient  Jews,  arc  fuppofed  to  have  been 
time  fpent,  from  their  fetting  out,  to  the  introduced  about  the  fixth  century  by  the 
moment  til?}  ccafe  to  rife  the  if  a body  be  MafTbretes,  though  originally  invented  by  the 
thrown  upwards,  with  fuch  a degree  of  ve-  j Arabs,  They  are  comprized  tinder  the  two 
Jocitv  as  to  continue  rifing  twice  as  long  ns ' tei  ms  of  tonic  and  euphonic  accents.  The 
another,  it  Will  afeend  four  limes  us  high  ; if  former  were  ufed  to  denote  the  proper  tone 
thrice  as  long,  nine  times  as  high,  &e.  for  ' to  he  given  to  fyllablcs,  and  are  again  divided 
the  heights  which  bodies  thrown  up  wii  h dif-  into  grammatical  and  mufical ; die  latter  to 
fere ut  velocities  arrive  to,  arc  to  each  ether , make  the  pronunciation  more  fweet  and  har- 
as the  fquates  of  thofe  velocities  ! monious. 

A (XE LF RA  TING,  Part.  [ from  c.Ci’r-  ■ The  Greek  accents,  arc  undoubtedly  of 
rare,  the  e final  being  dropt  before  ir.*,  the  modern  invention,  as  ;s  evident  from  inferip- 
puticipial  ending,  both  in  this  word  and  in  lions  as  well  as  manuferipts,  none  of  which, 
others,  where  it  occurs,  as  xorlte,  ;//«?] ! till  170  veais  before  Chnii,  liave  either  ac7 
the  battening  any  event.  “ Inclln  d ro  the  cent,  fpirit,  apoftrcphics,  or  iota.  Jf  it  Ihould 
ac.'U  rating  a battle."  Bacon's  Ken.  Vjf.  j be  replied,  the;  the  reafen  why  they  do  not 
ACEELER  A'TION,  S.  [acccleratio.  Lat.]  : appear  on  medals  and  infbriptions,  was  be- 
the  a<ft  of  inorc^fmg  the  motion  of  the  ho-jeaufe  they  could  not  be  conveniently  placed, 
dies  j or  the  ftatc  of  a body  whofe  morion  is  the  argument  dill  holds  good  with  refpedt  ih 
increa  fed.  I the  manuferipts,  where  they  could  have  bccu 

ACCELERATION,  in  Phyfics,  may  he  placed  conveniently  enough, 
proved  both  a frhri,  and  a pofio'wi.  Wo- j ACCENT,  b.  in  Mu  fie,  is  acertrin  mo- 
tliing  is  more  evident  than  that  bodrs  fail  ' delation  of  founds,  ufed  to  exprefs  ai^y  paf- 
with  greater  or  ids  forces,  in  proportion  to  j lion,  and  is  applied  both  to  the  voice  and  in- 
the  heiglit  from  whence  they  fall.  A body  ! ttruments.  Every  bar  is  divided  into  accent- 
let  fall  from  the  heigh:  of  one  yard,  may  led  and  unacc  nted  parts  ; of  wh;ch  the  ac- 
makc  no  imprdfion  at  all  in  the  ground  ; but  ccn ted  are  the  principal,  intended  to  move 
if  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  monument,  1 and  alfcd!,  and  contain  all  the  foul  and  cx- 
'would  make  a very  great  one.  Some  atrr:- ! prclfion  of  harmony.  In  common  time,  the 
bute  this  to  the  prcfliire  of  the  air,  whiclvtirtt  and  third  crotchets  are  the  accented  parts 
muff  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  incrcafe  of!  of  the  meafure  ;.but  in  triple  lime,  the  firft 
its  column;  but  this  hypothefis  is  overturned  1 and  laft ; though  the  firtt  is  accented  fa 
by  the  known  laws  of  italics.  I ttrongly,  that  the  accent  of  the  latt  is  fcarcc 

ACCELERATION,  S.  in  antient  Aftro-j  fen lible. 
nomy,  is  the  difference  between  the  folar  re-  To  ACCE*NT,  V.  A.  [ accentus , Lat.J- 
volution,  and  that  of  the  primum  mobile, ; to  place  or  lay  the  firefs  of  the  voice  on  pe*. 
computed  at  3 minu'es  56  fcconds.  culiar  parts  of  words.  “ Accenting  the 

ACCELERATOR,  or  ACCELERATOR  words."  Locke  on  Education , i.  177.  The 
RES  URl'NiB,  in  Ana  omy,  two  mufclcs,  ■ placing  the  marks  of  the  accents  in  wri- 
whofe  principal  office  is  to  expcd.tc  or  haltcn  j ting  or  printing.  It  is  ufed  for  fpeaking  in 
the  difeharge  both  of  the  feed  and  urine.  | general;  to  pronounce.  To  difUnguilh  the 
AC'' 'ENT,  S.  [accent,  Fr.  fiom  accentus ,[  verb  from  the  fuhttantive,  in  reading  or  con- 
I.nr.J  in  Crramniar,  the  marks  made  on  fyl-  j verfc,  the  firefs  of  the  voice  is  placed  on  the 
l.i • tie.  to  regulate  tin  *r  pronunciation,  and  are}  firll  fyllablc  of  the  fubflantive,  and  on  the 
divided  into  grxvv,  acute,  circumflex,  long,  la  ft  of  the  vob,  thus,  accent,  is  the  fubftan- 
or  thort.  The  grave  is  marked  thus  (’)  over  tive,  and  to  accent , the  verb, 
a'vowelj  and  fignifics  that  the  voiee  is  to  be  ACCENTING,  Verbal  Noun,  the  aft  of 
lowered;  the  acme  indints  The  contrary  way,  j toning  or  laying  the  firefs  properly  on  any 
tints  (')  and  Ihews  that  the  voice  is  10  be  > word  or  fyllablc ; alfo  the  marking  the  fylla-< 
raifed  ; the  circumflex,  marked  thus,  (")  in*  hies,  which  are  eo  be  fo  pronounced,  in  wri-r 
limites  that  the  voice  is^  to  be  modulated  in  ting. 

v manner  refemWing  a quaver.  The  other  ACOE'NTOR,  S.  Xaccino,  Lat.]  one  who 
accents  Hem  to  be  appropriated  to  Profody,  lings  the  treble,  or  higheft  part,  in  a choir, 
r f which  that  marked  thus  (*)  and  called  the  To  ACCE  NTUATE,  V.  A.  [ acccnteur ^ 
lotjg  accent,  imporrs  that  the  vowel  over  Fr.  1 to  place  the  proper  accents  on  the  vow* 
which  i?  is  pltred  is  fo  be  pronounced  long,  els  or  fyllables  of  any  word, 
if  r ot  double  it « natural  time ; '.nd  :he  fnort  i.  ACCENTUATION,  S.  the  aft  of  pla* 
*-  1 cing 
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tfng  the  proper  ftrefs  of  voice  in  fpeaking, 
or  the  marks  of  the  accents  on  the  fyllubles 
or  vowels  of  any  word. 

To  ACCE'PT,  V.  A.  \accfpto , Lat.  ac- 
cepter, Fr.]  to  take  a thing,  offered  by  ano- 
ther, with  kindnefs,  or  with  approbation. 
“ Charm  by  accepting,  by  fubmitting  fway.*’ 
Pope.  It  is  fometimesufed  with  the  particle  ofy 
before  perfonal  pronouns,  and  fignifies  to  make 
a reconciliation,  or  give  a friendly  reception. 

ACCEPTABILITY,  S.  [acceptability, 
Lat.]  the  quality  which  caufes  a thing  or 
perfon  to  meet  with  a kind  reception.  For 
the  obtaining  the  grand  acceptability  of  repen- 
tance.** Toy  far  s Worth.  Coni. 

ACCEPTABLE,  Adj,  f acceptable , Fr.  ac- 
ceptability Laf,  It  is  accented  on  the  firft  fyl- 
)able  by  moli  moderns,  who  have  likewife 
the  authority  of  Milton  on  their  fide  : yet 
there  are  not  a few,  and  among  them  men 
of  great  learning,  who  place  the  accent  on 
the  Iccond  fyllable,  chufing  to  pronounce  it, 
acceptable.]  It  implies  that  which  may  meet 
to  a favourable  reception.  M Uffng  all  ho- 
neft  arts  to  make  themfelvcs  acceptable  to 
the  laity.*’  Swift.  Sometimes  it  implies 
merit,  and  that  the  thing  to  be  given  is  wor- 
thy to  be  received  with  approbation.  Ci  So 
fit,  lo  acceptable , fo  divine.**  Par.  Lofty  b.  iii. 

ACCEPTABLENESS,  S.  rhe  quality 
which  renders  a thing  worthy  of  a reception 
or  approbation. 

ACCEPTABLY,  Adv.  It  is  ufed  with 
the  particle  to,  and  implies  fuch  a manner  as 
jnay  caufe  defire  or  approbation.  Ci  They 
will  find  ways  to  exprefs  it  acceptably  to  every 
one.*’  Locke's  Ed  tic.  i.  145'.  Taylor  s Guide. 

ACCEPTANCE,  S.  [acceptance y Fv.]  the 
aft  of  receiving,  or  the  being  received  with 
approbation.  “ If  lie  tells  us  his  noble  deeds, 
we  jnuH  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of 
them.*’  Shake  fp.  Coriol.  It  fo  me  times  de- 
notes the  fenfc  or  fignification  of  a word,  for 
which  we  generally  fubftitute  the  word  ac- 
ceptation. “ Under  the  common  acceptance 
of  it.*'  South. 

ACCE'PTANCE  of  a donation,  in  Civil 
law,  is  necelTary  to  its  validity. 

ACCEPTANCE,  S.  in  Common  Law, 
Js  the  tacit  agreement  to  fome  aft  done  by 
another  before,  which  might  have  Leen  a- 
voided,  if  fuch  agreement,  or  acceptance, 
had  not  been  made.  For  example,  if  a huf- 
bmd  and  wife,  feifed  of  lands  in  ric.hc  of  the 
wife,  join  in  making  a Icafe  or  feoffment,  re- 
ferving  rent,  and  the  hufband  dicsj  after 
which  the  widow  receives,  or  accepts  the 
rent  j the  leafe  or  feoffment  is  confirmed  by 
her  acceptance , and  it  (hall  bar  her  from  bring- 
ing a writ  cui%  in  vita.  I Inft.  211. 

ACCEPTANCE,  S.  in  Commerce,  is  the 
fubferibing  or  figtiing  a bill  of  exchange, 
which  makes  the  perfon  debtor  for  the  fum 
of  its  contents,  and  obliges  him  to  difeharge 
it  at  the  time  which  it  mentions,  Aecep- 
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tances  maybe  divided  into  thofe  which  ought, 
and  thofe  which  need  not,  be  dated.  The 
acceptances  which  need  not  to  be  dated,  are 
thofe  on  bills  payable  at  a day  fixed,  at  u- 
funce,  double  ufance,  &c.  On  thefe  the 
word  accepted  and  the  acceptor’s  name  need 
only  be  written,  thus,  “ Accepted,  S.  B.’* 
Though  indeed  it  is  not  abfoluicly  neccfiary 
to  have  bills  of  a fixed  day  accepted,  yet  it 
is  an  advantage  to  the  bearer,  bccaufe,  by 
virtue  of  that  acceptance,  he  has  two  fecuri- 
ties  in  Bead  of  one  ; that  is,  the  acceptor  and 
the  drawer.  If  the  perfon  on  whom  fuch  bill  ;s 
drawn  (hould  m ike  difficulties  to  accept  it,  the 
bearer  has  a right  to  hare  it  protefted,  and  to 
return  it  to  the  drawer.  The  acceptances  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  date,  are  thofe  on  bills  drawn 
at  fo  many  days  or  months  after  fight,  bccaufe 
the  time  does  nut  begin  to  run  till  the  day  after 
the  acceptance.  Thefe  acceptances  run  thus, 
“Accepted,  yAuguft,  1-59,  Thomas  Jones.**. 
If  the  hearer  of  a bill  confents  to  an  accep- 
tance at  twenty  days  fight  in  (lead  of  eight  days 
expreffed  in  the  bill,  he  may  run  the  rifk  of 
the  twelve  days  of  prolongation,  and  in  cafe 
the  acceptor  breaks  within  that  time,  the  bill 
remains  to  his  account,  without  any  refource 
again  ft  the  draw  er.  And  if  a bill  be  drawn 
for  three  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  bearer 
takes  an  acceptance  for  two  thoufand  only, 
and  receive  no  more,  the  remaining  thoufand 
will  be  at  his  own  hazard.  Yet  if  the  bearer 
(hould  have  written  orders  from  the  drawer  to 
have  the  bill  accepted  in  either  of  the  lad 
mentioned  forms,  he  will  then  have  an  un- 
doubted right  again  ft  tha  draw  er  for  an  in- 
demnification. According  to  the  cuftom  of 
merchants,  the  defiring  a perfon  to  leave  his 
bill  in  order  to  be  accepted , or  defiring  him 
to  call  on  the  morrow',  &c.  and  it  (hull  be 
accepted,  amount  to  an  acceptance,  and  ob- 
lige, as  effectually,  both  by  law  and  the  cuf- 
tom of  merchants,  as  if  it  were  wrote  on  the 
bill  and  fubferibed  with  the  name  of  the  par- 
ty. Should  a perfon  promife  conditionally  to 
accept  a bill,  by  defiring  it  to  be  left  till  the 
morrow,  that  he  may  look  over  his  books, 
and  accordingly  the  bill  (hould  be  accepted, 
this  will  not  amount  to  a complete  accep- 
tance, becaufe  the  mention  of  looking  over 
his  hooks,  implies  that  his  having  effects  in 
his  hands  are  the  conditions  of  his  accep- 
tance ; as  it  was  ruled  by  Lord  Chief  Jufticc 
Hale,  at  Guildhall,  London. 

ACCEPTATION,  S.  reception  in  gene- 
ral. “ All  arc  rewarded  with  like  coldnefs 
of  acceptation.”  Sidney , b.  ii.  Favourable 
reception,  including  approbation.  The  com- 
mon fenfe*  or  meaning,  generally  affixed  to 
a word. 

ACCE'PTER,  S.  [accept eurt  Fr.]  in  Com- 
merce, the  perfon  who  accepts  a bill  byfign- 
ing  it,  and  thereby  obliges  himfelf  to  pay 
the  contents,  when  due.  N 
ACCEPTIL.VTION,  S,  [accept  ilatiof 
D Lat^ 
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X-at.]  in  Civil  Law,  an  acquittance  given  by 
a creditor  to  a debtor,  without  receiving  any 
part  of  the  debt. 

ACCE'SS,  S.  [ acctffui , Lat.]  the  way  or 
means,  by  which  any  thing  may  be  approach- 
ed. “ Here  tk'  accefs  a gloomy  grove  de- 
fends.** Dryd.  A\n. 

At 'CESS,  S.  [ accrjfio , Lat.]  addition,  en- 
hrgment,  increafe.  “ I,  from  the  influence 
pf  thy  looks,  receive  accefs  in  every  virtue.** 
Par.  Lofty  b.  ix. 

AC'CESS,  [accex,  Fr.]  in  Medicine,  the 
return  of  any  periodical  difeafe.  “ As  the 
accefs  of  a gout ; the  accefs  of  an  ague.  &c  ** 
ACCESSARIES',  S.  [from  acccffary] 
a date  in  which  a perfon  conduces  to,  or  pro- 
motes any  event,  either  good  or  baJ. 

ACCESSARY,  S.  \ accedoy  Ear.]  in  Com- 
mon Law,  one  who  is  not  a principal,  but 
an  accomplice,  or  partaker  in  any  crime,  ei 
ther  by  advice,  a d,  or  command  In  Sta- 
tute Law,  one  who  abets,  advifes.  or  con- 
ceals, the  committer  or  eommiflion  of  felo- 
ny. sJcctJJarlci  arc  dillir.guifhed  into  acceffa- 
rics  bi'firCy  or  d(  ecfjarits  after  y the  t .ct  ; an 
actuary  before  the  t-A,  is  one  who  procures 
another  to  do  it,  but  is  abfent  at  tire  time  of 
its  eommiflion.  The  accfjary  after  the  iaO, 
is  one  who 'receives,  aflilU.  or  lurlrours,  a 
perfon,  who  be  knows,  has  been  guiity  ei- 
ther cf  felony  Or  murder.  There  can  be  no 
acerffary  before  the  f^A  in  man  daughter,  be- 
cause it  is  done  on  a fudden  and  unpremedi- 
tated. There  nr$  no  nceelfaries  in  the  highefl 
or  lowed  offences,  but  2 11  the  parties  are 
deemed  princpals  ; as  in  riots,  forcible  cn 
tries,  &c.  which  arc  the  lowed  offences  ; fo 
Jkcwife  in  high-trcifon,  which  is  the  highcfl, 
there  aie  no  accc (Varies.  A pertbn  who  re- 
cc’ves  or  harbours  the  2ccefl.iry  to  a murder 
or  i Jony,  knowing  him  to  be  fuch,  is  the 
HfC'ifcry  cf  an  acceffary. 

ACCESSARY,  Adj.  that  which  coniri- 
% butej  to  bring  about  any  event  or  tiling. 
“ As  for  thofe  things  which  are  acceffary 
hereunto;  thofe  things  that  fo  belong  10  rise 
Tvvy  of  falvation.**  fierier.  In  u law  fenfe  it 
implies  guilt,'  and  denotes  a person  to  have 
been  inflrumentrd  tothc  eommiflion  of  fomtr 
thing  criminal. 

ACCESSIBLE,  Adj.  f accefrble,  Fr.]  that 
whuli.may  be  approached,  reacbcJ,  or  come 
to.  It  is  ufed  with  the  particle  ;e,  before  the 
obj  'A.'*  i%  As  an  ifland,  we  arc  acccfftble  on 
*vtryf:de.’*  Add.  Freehold.  Applied  to  the 
undcrtlanding,  it  figntfies  lomething  which  it 
ran  at  rein.  “ Though  aceejf.bh,  in  ioroc 
rinMue.  to  opr  fenfes.**  licit  s Origi n. 

ACCESSIBLE  Hmcht,  in  praAical 
Geometry,  is  that  which  can  he  mechani- 
cally meafured  by  the  appl  cation  of  a mea- 
fvte  to  it  ; wliofe  bafts,  or  foot,  may  be  a p- 
pr  tebed  to,  and  a diflance  meafured,  from 
th'.nee,  cn  the  ground. 

A.O.  E S5ION,  S.  [acccjjfi,  Lat.]  a com- 
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ing  to.  *•  His  Majcfly’s  accejftcn-  to  the 
crown.**  Com.  Pray.  The  addition  or  jttnc-  ’ 
cion  of.  “ Acceffion  to  a confederacy.**  The 
enlarging  or  increafe  of  any  thing  by  fomc- 
thing  added.  **  The  included  inch  of  air 
received  fome  little  acceffton  during  the  trial.*' 
Boyle  cn  Air. 

ACCESSION,  S.  in  rhyffc,  the  begin- 
ning of  a patoxyfm. 

ACCE'SSOR,S.  [from  <f<v*/.j,T.at.}acomc* 
to;  one  who  joins  himfidf  to  any  party. 

AOCESSORILY,  Adv.  [from  aceeffory\ 
in  the  manner  or  form  of  a partaker,  aider, 
abettor,  or  acceflory. 

The  ACCESSORY  NERVE,  or  ACCES- 
SO'RfUS  W|LL!S!I,  breaufe  named  by 
that  D^Aor,  called  like  wife  far  acceffonum  5 
they  belong  to  the  eighth  pair,  aiife  by  feve- 
ral  filaments  on  each  fide  of  the  medull?  fpi- 
nalis,  or  fpinal  marrow,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth  pair  of  the  neck  They  gradu- 
ally inctcafc  in  their  courfe  upwards,  by  re- 
ceiving fcvrial  filaments  from  the  poftcrior 
nervous  planes. 

ACh  IDKNCE,  S.  [a  corruption  of  the 
word  accidents,  from  the  Latin  accidentia ] 
the  name  of  a compendious  trcatife,  .ifed  by 
grammarians,  to  teach  the  various  decider. ts% 
or  properties,  belonging  to  a language.  That 
which  is  now  commonly  ufed  in  gr  immar- 
fchools,  was  originally  called  Pams  Acci- 
dence, being  compofed  by  Dean  Colct,  the 
founder  of  that  feminary,  in  1509,  and  de- 
dicated to  W.  Lilly,  the  firfl  high  mafler,  in 
1510.  In  i$»3  the  Dean  added  the  con- 
ffruAion  of  the  eight  parts  of  fpcrch,  which 
was  firfl  fuhmitted  to  the  correction  of  Lilly, 
and  after  that  being  fent  to  the  famous  Eiaf- 
rous,  the  Dt»n*s  peculiar  friend,  was  pub- 
lifhed  with  his  alterations,  anno  1515.  Sq 
great  was. the  reputation  of  thefe  rudiments, 
tiiat  Cardinal  .Woolley  reprinted  them  with  a 
prefatory  difeourfe,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
taught  in  the  fchool  he  founded  at  Ipfwich 
in  1 528.  But  time  and  fucccft,  which  are  a 
greater  recommendation  than  meer  authority^ 
have  reffeAcd  thegteatefl  culogium  upon  thefe 
rudiments  that  any  book  can  have.  This  be- 
ing the  firfl  hook  made  ufe  of  in  education 
-t  gr* ni mar- fchool s,  is  ufed  figuratively  to 
figmfy  the  lowed  degree  of  learning.  “ I 
do  confcfs  I do  want  eloquence — ai.J  never 
yet  did  lenrn  my  accidence.'*  Taylor. 

AC'CIDF.NT,  S.  [aceidets,  Lat.  from  ac- 
c/V;]  an  event  or  fomething  which  happen;. 
“ I he  ffoed  and  other  accidents  of  time.’* 
Pel.  Any  thing  which  comes  to  pafs  by  the 
operation  of  fume  unknown  caufe.  Any 
thing  done  without  the  previqus  defign  or  in- 
tention of  the  agent.  “ He  was  only  inflni- 
mcntal  of  if,  as  the  logicians  fay,  by  acc'r 
den:."  &\i'if.  Some  unforefeen  mifehief  qr 
i calamity.  “ What  accident*-* hath  rapt  him 
ilrom  us  ?’*  Par.  Peg.  b.  i. 

ACCIDENT,  5.  in  HcraUhy,  i$  an  addi7 
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ttonal  point  or  mark  in  a coat,  which  may 
be  omitted  or  retained,  without  aiceiing  its 
cftence. 

ACCIDENT,  S.  in  philofophy,  fjme- 
thing  fuperadJed  to  a fObjclt,  which  may  be 
feparated  from  it  without  its  deft rultion. 

ACCIDENTAL,  S.  [ accidental , Fr.]  in 
jLogic,  a property  which  may  be  feparated 
from  a fnhjcft  without  its  definition  ; ufed 
In  contradiftinftion  Arch  as  arc  client ial 
and  infeperable  “ Conceive  as  much  as  you 
can  of  the  cftcntials  of  any  fubjedt,  before 
you  confider  its  accidental i.”  Wards  Loric. 

ACCIDENTAL,  Adj.  not  eftential,  or  not 
tieceliary  to  the  exiftcnce  of  a fubjedl.  That 
which  happens  without  any  previous  defign  or 
intention  of  the  agent.  “ 1 hy  fin’s  not  acci 
dental , but  a trade.”  Meaf.  for  Meaf.  That 
which  happens  without  the  concurrence  of  3ny 
vifiblc  or  perceptible  caufe.  “ Accidental  in 
their  production.”  South. 

ACCIDENTAL  POINT,  in  Perfpedtive, 
a point  in  the  horizontal  line,  where  lines 
parallel  lo  one  another,  though  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  figure  or  reprefen tation,  meet. 

ACCIDENTALLY,  Adv.  in  a manner 
which  is  not  eftential  or  ncccfTary.  <*  Other 
needful  points,  no  lefs  concerning  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth  ; though  but  acciden- 
tally depending  upon  the  former.”  Sptncer. 
By  mere  chance.  “ Although  virtuous  men 
do  fometimes  accidentally  make  their  way  to 
preferment.”  Simft.  Without  any  previous 
defign  or  intention. 

ACCIDF/NTALNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  accidental. 

ACClTlENr,  S.  [aceipienSy  Lat.]  a re- 
ceiver; ufed,  perhaps,  in  (lead  of  recipient. 

ACCLAI'M,  S.  \aedamoy  Lat.]  a ftiout 
of  joyful  applaufe.  This  word  is  fcldom  ufed 
atprefent.  “ With  loud  acclaims*"  Dryd.Fab. 

ACCLAM /VTtON,  S.  [ acdarr.citio,  Lat.  j 
a (hout  teftifying  joy,  efteem,  and  appbufe. 
“ Who  him  received  with  jev,  and  acclama- 
tions Par.  Loft.  b.  vi.  This  tribute 

of  gratitude  to  illullrious  merit,  has  been 
paid  by  all  ages  and  all  countries,  to  their  he- 
ro* and  fovcrcigns,  and  though  now  confined 
to  the  theatre,  or  folemn  entries  of  ni-gi- 
(Irates,  had  formerly  an  cxiftcnce  in  the 
places  of  worfliip.  The  Hebrews,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  made  life  of  the  word  Hol'annah,  the 
Greeks  ayaBn  Tv%n,  or  Good  Luck.  The  O- 
ricntals  to  their  monarchs,  O King  live  for 
ever ! The  Romans  at  firft,  in  fucli  terms  as 
they  thought  mod  fuit able  to  the  objedl ; but 
under  the  Emperors  they  had  a fettled  form, 
wherein  they  wilhed  longer  life,  profperity, 
and  cried  out  h Triumpbe  / The  acclama- 
tions of  the  fenate  were  more  fober,  expref* 
fing  their  unanimity,  and  the  equity  and  jus- 
tice of  the  tribute  and  fubjedt  of  their  ap- 
plaufc.  Among  the  moderns,  the  Englilh 
acclamation  is  God  ftve,  or  preferve,  or  long 
live,  the  King.  The  Englilh,  iu  their  the- 
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atrical  amufemems,  give  theirs  by  clapping 
their  hands,  and  crying  out  encore , a word 
borrowed  from  the  French  theatre,  which 
implies  a rep»tition  of  the  admired  fpeech. 

ACCLTVIS,  S.  f accl'mitas,  Lat.]  in  Ana- 
tomy, a mufcle,  filled  like  wile  sbliquut  often - 
dens. 

ACCLI'VITY,  S.  [acclbvltas,  Lat.]  the 
afeent  of  an  hill  ; and,  among  Geometers, 
the  Hope  of  a line  or  plane,  inclining  to 
the  horizon  upwards.  “ Clamber  up  the 
acclrv  ties Ray  on  the  Creat. 

ACCLl'VOUS,  Adv.  [ accftesus , Lat.]  ri- 
fing  with  a Hope. 

To  ACC LO'Y,  V.  A.  facc/ouer,  Fr.]  to 
ftop  up  a parage.  “ With  uncomely  weeds 
the  getltlc  wave  acclcys."  Fairy  To  b« 
wearied  or  furfeiredof  a thing. 

ACCO'LA,  S.  f Lat.J  a dweller  in  any 
particular  place,  who  has  removed  from  fome 
other  j.  ufed  in  oppofition  to  thcola,  or  native. 
Sometimes  ufed  to  lignify  a borderer. 

ACCOLKNT*  S.  ( accolens,  Lat.]  he  who 
inhabits  pear,  or  a borderer  on  any  place. 

ACCOLADE,  S.  f accolade,  Fr*  from  ae~ 
colcrt  to  take  round  the  neck]  a ceremony 
anciently  ufed  in  dubbing  a knight,  which 
confiftcd  ift  the  King's  laying  both  his  hands 
round  the  knight’s  neck,  and  embracing  him, 
as  the  word  exprefles.  After  this  the  Prince 
gave  him  a blow  «n  the  fhouldcr  with  a liaC 
fword,  ?.nd  the  ceremony  was  over. 

ACCOM'MODABLE,  Adj.  f acccmmoda - 
lifts,  Lat.]  that  which  may  be  fitted  to  ano- 
ther thing ; that  which  may  be  reconciled 
to,  is  Confiftcnt  with,  or  may  he  applied  to. 
It  is  made  ufc  of  with  the  particle  to.  “ Such 
general  rules  as  arc  accomr.icdcbU  to  all  this  va- 
riety.” Watts's  Lcric. 

To  ACCOMMODATE,  V.  A.  [acctno- 
do,  Lat. ) to  fupply  with  conveniences,  to 
entertain.  “ He  accommodated  his  guefts  in 
the  beft  manner.”  in  the  paftivc  it  is  fol- 
lowed bv  the  particle  by,  in  tne  fame  fenfe. 
“ Accommodated  by  the  place*”  Sbakeff* 
When  followed  hy  rhe  particle  to,  it  denotes 
to  be  reconciled  to  ; to  be  made  confident 
with.  “ That  could  not  be  accomodated  to 
the  nature  of  things.”  Locke.  In  the  ac- 
tive, when  ufed  with  this  particle  to,  it  fig- 
nifiesto/uit,  to  adapt.  “ That,  he  might 
accomm:djte  himfelf  to  the  age.”  Dryd.  on 
Dram.  Poetry.  To  agree,  or  make  up  a dif- 
ference. 

ACCOM'MODATE,  Adj.  [ acccmmodatut , 
Lat.]  convenient  or  proper.  “ Proper  and 
accommodate  to  their  prefent  (late  and  inclina- 
tion.” Tillotfvn.  » 

ACCO/MMODATELY,  Adv.  in  a con- 
venient, luitnble,  or  fit  manner. 

ACCOM'MODATION,  S.  [acconmodatio, 
Lat.]  in  the  plural  it  fignifics entertainment* 
or  the  fupply  of  fuch  things  as  are  neccflary 
for  the  fupport  of  nature,  either  in  a ftate  <x£ 
reft  or  adtion,  When  ufed  with  the  particle 
Da  / to, 
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to,  it  denotes  a fuitable  difpofition  of  parts, 
or  fitnefs.  44  The  organization  of  the  body 
with  accommodation  to  its  functions.”  Ufed 
without  the  particle,  and  with  relation  to  dif- 
agreeing  parties,  it  fignifies  an  adjuftment  of 
their  difference,  reconciliation,  or  agreement. 
4‘  There  is  very  little  profpeft  of  an  accom - 
dafmr 

ACCOMMODATION,  S.  the  applica- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another  by  analogy. 

ACCOM'PANIER,  S.  a companion.  This 
word  is  feldom  ufed. 

To  ACCOM'PANY,  V.  A-  [ accompagner , 
Fr.]  to  go  along  with  j 44  And  there  accom 
panied  him  into  Alia,  Sopater  of  Berea.” 
A(\s  xx.  4 44  To  attend}  that  pain  (hould 

accompany  the  perception  of  fcveral  ideas.” 
Locke.  To  be  connected  or  joined.  44  Folly 
is  ufually  accompanied  with  pcrverfeiiefs.” 
Swift. 

ACCO'MPANYMENT,  S.  [acccmpagne- 
vicnt , Fr.]  foraething  added  to  another  for 
the  fake  of  ornament,  fymmetry,  &c.  In 
mufic,  the  execution  of  a complete  or  regu- 
lar harmony,  on  any  mufical  inftrument, 
commonly  performed  by  the  bafs.  In  paint- 
ing, thofc  parts  of  a piece,  which  are  added 
by  way  of  ornament,  and,  like  the  epifodcs 
•f  an  epic  poem,  have  a relation  to  the  chief 
figure,  in  heraldry,  the  belt,  mantling, 
fiipporters,  and  other  ornaments  about  the 
ihield. 

ACCOMPLICE,  S.  f complice,  Fr.  from 
complex,  old  Lat.J  one  who  is  concerned  with 
another  in  the  commilTion  of  any  crime. 

To  ACCOMPLISH,  V.  A.  [ aaomplir , 
Fr.]  to  perform,  or  fulfil.  41  Ye  will  (urely 
. mcconplijh  your  vows.’,*  Jcrem.  xliv.  *5. 
“ By  new  ways  they  think  to  accorr.plijh 
wonders.”  Waller,  To  fatiate.  44  Nc,w  I 
will  accomplijb  mine  anger  upon  thee.”  Ezck. 
vii.  8.  To  expire.  44  The  days  of  your 
difperfionsare<3frcw/»/»/v?>e</.”  Jerem.  xxv.  34. 
To  obtain  44  The  delire  accompli (lied,  is  fwcet 
to  the  foul.”  Prom.  xii.  19.  To  perfect,  a* 
dorn,  or  furnifh  either  the  mind  or  body. 

ACCOMPLISHED,  Part,  [from  accom- 
flip']  perfect,  confummate,  or  compleat, 
finifhed. 

ACCO'MPLISHER,  S.  the  perfon  who 
finilhes,  fu. fills-,  compleats  $ or  communi- 
cates either  external  or  internal  embeliilh- 
noents. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  S.  [from  accom- 
plijb)  in  divinity,  the  exigence  of  a perlcn 
or  thing,  foietold.  41  The  accom plijhv.ent  of 
many  of  their  predial  ions.”  Atterb.  The 
completion,  -full,  performance,  perfection, 
confummation.  Both  internal  or  peifonal 
•cmbcllilhmcnts  which  tend  to  make  a perfon 
complete.  44  Thinking  all  other  accctn - 
plijbmenti  unneesflary.”  SpeEl.  No.  123. 
Fruition,  or  attainment. 

ACCOMPT,  S.  [pronounced  account ; 
old  Fr.  fron^  adfcmputare^ 
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in  its  primary  fignification,  all  computations 
made  arithmetically.  In  commerce,  all  thofc 
books  in  which  merchants  and  other  traders 
regifter  their  Iran  factions  with  each  other. 

ACCO'MPTANT,  S.  fpronounced  *0 
countant , fro vn  aceomptatit,  Fr.]  one  who  is 
not  only  well  /killed  in  caftiftg  up  all  forts  of 
accounts,  and  can  readily  perform  all  arith- 
metical operations,  but  is  liKewifi:  verfed  in 
book  keeping. 

ACCOMPTANT-SHIP1,  S.  [from  af 
ccmptar.t ] the  qualification  neceflary  for  ah 
accompfant.  This  comprehends  not  only  a 
pcrfeO  (kill  in  figures,  but  likewifea  thorough 
kiiowJedgeofbook-kceping,inaH  itsbranchcs. 
This  qualification,  though  confined  by  pre- 
cipitate inconfideration  to  the  trader  and 
merchant,  is  recommended  by  the  great  Mrv 
Locke,  as  an  ufdeful  ornament  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  the  bcfl  means  to  enable  him  to 
fupporthis  figure,  preferve  his  patrimony,  ^nd 
prevent  profufion  from  committing  devarta* 
lions. 

To  ACCO'RD,  V.  A.  [accordar,  Ital.jto 
tune  two  or  more  inflruments,  fo  as  they 
(hall  found  the  fame  note,  when  touched  by 
the  hand  or  bow.  It  is  ufed  with  the  par- 
ticle to . 44  Her  hands  accorded  the  lute's 
mufic  to  her  voice.”  In  its  fccondarjf 
fenfe,  it  implies  to  harmonize.  4.4  Thu 
lights  and  (hades  whofe  well  accorded  ftrife.** 
Pope. 

To  ACCO'RD,  V.  N.  to  be  in  unrfonwkh, 
to  agree,  to  correfpond.  “ But  my  heart  ac- 
cordcib  with  my  tongue.**  Sbake/p.  Hen.  VI. 

ACCO'RD,  S.  [ accord , Fr.j  in  its  pri- 
mary fignification,  an  unifon,  or  the  agree- 
ment in  found  between  two  inflruments^ 
when  turned  alike,  and  ffruck  at  the  fame 
time.  44  *lhe  (Hiking  of  the  one  would 
move  the  other,  more  than  if  it  were 
another  accord .”  Bacons  Nat.  Hijl,  Har- 
mony, agreement,  or  fymmetry  whether  ap* 
plied  to  the  human  fabrick  or  the  arts  of  dr-f 
ligning.  44  Beauty  is  nothing  elfc  but  a juft 
accord  and  mutual  harmony  of  the  mem- 
bers.’* Dryd.  Drfrefnoy,  When  joined  w ith' 
own,  it  implies  (omething  that  is  done  fpon- 
tSmeoplly,  or  without  any  previous  labour, 
arr,  or  admonition.  44  That  which  groweth 
| of  its  own  accord  of  the  harveft.”  LMt • 

1 xxv.  <.  When  joined  with  one , it  implies 
I unamimity.  **  They1  were  all  with  one  ac- 
cordA&s  ii  1. 

\ ACCORDANCE,  S.  fricndfhip  44  Prays, 

1 he  may  in  long  accordance  bide  zvirb  tnat 
[great  worth.”  Fairfax.  Conformity,  con- 
fidence, or  agreement  with.  44  By  the  accor- 
dance ncitb  that  will.**  'Hammond's  Fundam. 

ACCORDING,  Part,  fometimes  followed 
by  the  particle  as } conformably.  44  1 have 
done  according  as  thou  badeft  me.”  Gen, 
xxvii.  19.-  In  proportion  to.  44  Let  mercy 
be  on  US,  according  as  we  hope  in1  thee.” 
Plaint  xxsiii.  12.  Suittbjp,  44  Pfaife  the 
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tord  wording  to  his  righteoufnefs.”  Pfal. 
Vii.  8.  Agreeable. 

ACCORDINGLY,  Adv.  of  qual.  in 
fnanner  conformable,  or  confident  with. 
“To  believe  the  doftrine,  and  to  live  ac 
cordivgly."  Tillcrf.  In  the  beginning  of 
a frntcnce  it  has  a reference  to  that  which 
went  before,  and  implies  a deduction  from 
it,  being  fynonimous  to  the  words  ; in  that 
refpeft  ; or  for  that  reafon. 

To  ACCO'ST,  V.  A-  f accofier,  Fr.]  to 
go  near  a perfon  and  fpeak  to  him  fiift; 
“ With  Toothing  words  renew'd — Him  thus 
Itccafis.**  Par.  Loft. 

ACCO'STABLE,  Adj.  that  may  hefpoken 
jvith  ; converfiblc,  fociab’e;  of  eafyaccrfs. 

ACCOUNT,  S.  [See  ACCOMPT]  in  its 
primary  fignificaiion,  a calculation  made  by 
figures.  In  its  fecondary,  the  amount,  or 
Aim  total  of  fuch  a calculation.  “ Count- 
fl  ing  one  by  one  to  find  out  the  account." 
Eclef.  vii.  27.  A bill  in  writing,  contain- 
ing the  articles  for  which  a perfon  is  in- 
debted to  another,  in  fingle  entry ; but  in 
double,  not  only  thofe  particulars  for  which 
another  perfon  credits  you,  but  likewife 
thofe  for  which  you  credit  him.  When 
joined  with  the  particle  oj,  and  the  a<!jeftives 
great,  fome,  &e.  and  their  contraries^  it ! 
Implies  value,  with  refpeft  to  things;  and 
figure  with  refpeft  to  perfons.  “ Things  of, 
fmaller  account  have  once  let  on  work.”  Hooker. 
u Only  two  men  of  account,  and  diftinftion.” 
Pope's  Odyf.  When  joined  with  find , it  de- 
notes, advantage  or  profit.  44  People  find 
their  account  in  buying  goods.”  Poj'tietbw. 
“ 1 cannot  yet  comprehend  how  thofe  per- 
fons find  their  account  in  any  of  thefe  three.” 
Swift.  When  joined  with  turn  to,  it  likewife 
implies  gain,  &c.  “As  will  turn  to  account .” 
Spe? 7.  No.  399.  When  following  the  verb 
p it  to,  and  either  of  the  primitive  or  perfonal 
pronouns,  wry,jf<wr,&c.  it  fignifics  the  charging 
of  a perfon  with  it,  aud  that  he  is  refponfi- 
ble-for,  or  mud  pay  it.  “ If  be  oweth  thee, 
put  that  on  try  account.'*  Philent.  rS. 

ACCO'UNT,  S.  [ conte , Fr.  j generally 
joined  with  grve,  and  implies  a circumftantia! 
dffeription,  or  relation.  “ He  gave  an  ac- 
ocunt  of  the  battle.”  An  explanation.  “ It 
is  eafy  to  give  an  account,  how  it  comes  to 
pafs.”  Locke.  s 

ACCO'UNT,  or  ACCOMPT,  in  Law,  a 
M’rit  or  aftibn  that  lies  ngainft  a perfon,  who] 
on  account  of  his  office,  whether  that  of 
bailiff,  of  receiver  to  a nobleman  or  trader, 
is  to  render  an  account  to  another,  but  re- 
fufes  to  do  it  t if  a bailiff  a writ  of  account 
lies  again  ft  him  as  fuch  ; if  a receiver,  an 
s^count  may  be  had  again  ft  him  as  filch. 

To  ACCOU'NT,  V . A.  | See  ACCOMPT] 
to  compute.  In  the  palfive  it  denotes  to  be 
reckoned,  to  be  eftcemed.  “ We  are  ac- 
tertnred  as  (beep  for  the  llnughtcr."  Rom.  viii. 
36,  To  explain,  by  the  aligning  the  caufes 
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and  rcafbns.  “ I know  no  other  xvay  to  ac* 
count  for  if.”  Swift.  To  eftimate  or  to  be 
valued.  “ Silver  was  nothing  accounted  of”, 
l Kings  X.  21.  To  be  imputed.  “ It  was  ar- 
row/^/o  him  for  rigbtcoufncfs.’*  Cal.  iii.  6, 

ACCOU'NT AB l E,  Adj.  obliged  to  aflign 
the  reafons,  or  to  explain  the  motives  for 
any  proceeding. 

ACCOUNTANT,  S.  [See  ACCOMP- 
TANT]  a perfon  (killed  in  figures  and 
verfed  in, the  art  of  book-keeping. 

ACCOU'NTANT  General,  S.  an  offi- 
cer belonging  to  the  court  of  chancery,  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  to  receive  all  mone* 
lodged  in  court,  and  convey  it  to  the  bank 
of  England.  His  falary  is  paid  out  of  the 
intereft,  and  no  fees  are  taken  in  his  office. 
12  Geo.  I.  and  12  Geo.  II.  c.  24. 

ACCOU'NT- BOOK,  S.  a book  wherein 
the  tranfaftions  between  traders  are  entered* 
“By  turning  to  my  account-Uok^  and  feeing, 
&c.”  Swift.  Let.  Ixiir 

ACCOUNTING,  S.  [from  account]  the 
fettling,  dating,  or  examining  into  a per- 
fon ’s  affair#. 

ACCOUN'TIKG-HOUSE,  compound  $. 
a place  fet  a-part  by  merchants  and  other 
traders,  to  tranfaft  their  bnfinefs,  and  keep 
their  books  and  vouchers  in. 

To  ACCO’UPLE,  [accoupler,  Fr.]  to  ac- 
company, to  join  or  link  together  with* 
Seldom  ufei. 

To  ACCOUTRE,  V.  A.  [accouterer,  Fr.  j 
to  drefs,  to  furnifh  with  all  manner  of  ne* 
ceftaries  ; applied  to  warlike  preparations,  to 
eijuip.  “ In  rags  accoutred  arc  they  Teen.”1 
Dryd.  Perf. 

ACCOUTREMENT,  S.  [accoutrement, 
Fr.j  drefs.  “ Putting  on  or  ofT  his  dif- 
ferent accoutrements.'*  SpeSl.  No.  201.  E^uU 
page,  furniture  or  habiliments  of  war.  Or- 
naments. “ Chriftianity  is  loft  among 
them  in  the  trappings  and  accoutrements  of 
it.**  Tillotf.  Serm. 

ACCRETION,  S.  [accrerio,  Lat.]  the 
incrcafe,  or  growth  of  an  organica\  or  inor- 
ganical  body  by  the  acceffion  of  new  parts  ; 
“ Plants  do  nouriffi : inanimate  bodies  do 
not,  they  have  an  accretion,  but  no  alimen-* 
tation.”  Bacon's  Nat . Hi  ft. 

To  ACCRQ'ACH,  V.  A.  [( qccrcacber , Fr.} 
to  encroach  ; to  draw  away  another’s  pro- 
perty. Law  term  in  feat.  2 5 . Ed.  1 1 1.  c.  viii^ 
ACCRO'ACHMENT,  S.  the  aft  of  en- 
croaching, or  grafping  t he  property  of  another. 

To  ACCRU'E,  V.  A.  [from  accrue,  the 
part,  of  accroite , Fr.  to  grow  to]  to  be 
added  to,  as  a natural  production.  44  No  al- 
teration thereby  accruing  to  the  divine  na- 
ture.” Hooker.  In  a commercial  fenfe,  to 
arife,  or  proceed  from,  in  a good  fenfe,  as  in- 
cluding the  fecondary  idea  of  profit.  “ The 
great  profits  which  have  accrued  to  the  duke 
of  Florence.”  /Iddif.' 

ACCUBATION,  S.  [acetic  Lat.]  the 
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jrorture  of  lying  down,  prarti fed  by  ttie  an- 
tients  at  their  meals.  44  It  will  appear  that 
accubation,  or  lying  down  at  meals,  was  a 
poftureufed  by  very  many  nations.1*  Brown's 
Vul^.  Errors. 

To  ACCU'MULATE,  V.  A.  [accumulo, 
Lat.]  to  heap  up,  or  pile;  to  gather,  oramafs 
together  in  great  quantities.  Applied  in  its 
literal  fenfe  to  material  things,  as,  44  To  ac- 
cumulate riches.’*  In  its  figurative,  tp  vir- 
tue, Stc.  44  On  horror’s  heaJ,  horrors  ac- 
cumulate . **  Othello . 

ACCUMULATION,  S.  £ aecumulatio , 
Lat  ] repeated  acquifitions ; an  amafling. 

€i  Wonder  at  fuch  an  accumulation  of  bene- 
fits.” Woiton.  The  Hate  of  a thing  amafled, 
Regular  accumulations  and  gatherings.'* 
Arbutb. 

ACCUMULATIVE,  Adj.  that  which  in- 
creafes  ; or  that  which  is  added  to  ; additi- 
onal ; “ If  the  injury  meet  not  with  meek- 
nefj)  it  then  acquires  an  accumulative  guilt.’* 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

ACCURACY,  S.  [ occur atio , Lat.]  exaft- 
nefs,  including  the  idea  of  induOry.  44  Quote 
an  authority  with  an  infipid  accuracy."  De * 
hmy.  Juftncfs,  or  nicety.  “ Accuracy  of 
the  calculations.”  Arlutbn. 

ACCURATE,  Adj.  [ cccuratus , Lat.]  ex- 
a£t,  juft,  including  diligence  and  knowledge, 
when  applied  to  pet  fens ; and  excluding  dc- 
fefl  when  fpoken  of  things. 

ACCURATELY,  Adv.  in  a manner  pro- 
ductive of  exaftnefs,  and  void  of  defied 
nicely,  exactly.  “ Accurately  and  harmoni 
oufly  adjufted.'*  Bentley. 

ACCURATENESS,  S a proccfs  con^ 
dueled  with  great  care  and  productive  of  ex- 
attnefs  of  nicety.  w With  fufficient  ac- 
evratenefs .**  Newt. 

To  ACCU'RSE,  to  confign,  or  devote  to 
eternal  mifety. 

ACCURSED,  Part,  devoted  to  dcftruc- 
tion.  “ The  city  (hall  be  accurfed."  fofh.  vi. 
*7.  Separated  from  the  church  of  Chrift  | 
and  communion  of  Taints  ; excommuni- ; 
cared.  Execrable,  including  the  idea  of 
wickednefs ; doomed  to  everlafting  mifery. 
»*  The  chief  part  of  the  mifery  of  wicked 
men;  and  tho(c  afcurftd  fpirits,  the  devils.’* 
Tillotf 

ACCU'RST,  Part,  devoted  to  mifery,  in- 
cluding the  fecondary  idea  of  wickcdnefs, 
and  alluding  to  tTie  curfe  pronounced  at  the 
fall  of  our  fit  ft  parents. 

« Tis  the  mo  ft  certain  fign  the  world’s 
“ acrvrft. 

««  That  the  beft  things  corrupted  are  the 
44  word.**  Denb. 

"ACCU'SABLE,  Ad>  that  which  is  liable 
to  be  cenfured  or  blamed,  44  There  wiil  be 
a manifeft  dcfeCl  and  her  improvifion  juftly 
accufable .”  Brown's  Vulg.  Err.. 

ACCUSATION,  S.  [accufathy  Lat.J 
she  charging  with  fyme  ertor  or  orime. 
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44  Thus  they  in  mutual  accufatm  fpent.— » 
The  fruitlds  hours.”  Par.  Loft.  In  Law* 
charge  preferred  againft  a perfon  before  a 
competent  judge,  in  order  to  inflift  Tome 
puniftiment  on  him  for  the  guilt  imputed  to 
him.  44  No  man  can  be  imprifoned  or  con- 
demned on  any  accufation  without  trial  by 
his  peers.”  Magn.  Chart.  9 //,  IH.  fiat.  25. 
and  28.  Ed.  III. 

ACCUSATIVE,  Part,  laccufathus,  Lat.) 
in  grammar  applied  to  the  fourth  cafe  of 
nouns.  As  all  verbs' which  affirm  actions 
mu  ft  have  fubjeCts  to  receive  them,  they  mufl 
nc9eftarily  have  fome  noun,  or  word  after 
them  to  be  the  fubjeft,  or  objeft  of  tuch 
actions  ; and  in  thofe  languages  which  have 
cafes,  thefe  nouns  have  a certain  tcfmina- 
tion,  which  is  called  the  accufative. 

To  ACCU'SE,  V.  A.  [accujb,  Lat.  accuferf 
Fr.]  to  charge  a perfon  with  a crime, 

ACCU'SED,  Part,  charged  with  a crime. 

44  "When  he  was  a<cufcd , he  anfwered  no* 
thing.”  Matt,  xxvii.  12. 

ACCU'SF.MENT,  S.  [from  accufc]  a 
charge  brought  againft  a perfon  to  prove  him 
guilty  of  any  crime.  Bailey  from  Chaucer * 
Obfoletc. 

ACCU'SFR,  S.  one  who  chat ges  another 
with  the  coni  million  of  a crime.  44  Wo- 
men, where  are  thofe,  thine  accufert  ?** 
John  vni.  to. 

ACCU'SING,  Part,  the  bringing  of  a 
charge  of  guilt  againft  a perfon,  or  the  palling, 
of  ccnfurc  upon  a thing. 

To  ACCU'STOM,  [ acccuturr.er , Fr.]  to' 
practice  fo  often  as  to  render  habitual.  To 
inure.  44  Ye  that  are  accuftomed  to  do  evil  ** 
Jcrem.  xiii.  23.  To  make  a conftant  ufe  of* 

ACCU'STOM  ABLE,  Adj.  [Sax.  denoting 
power,  or  portability]  that  which  a perfon 
has  prafUfed  for  a continuance.  44  Diver- 
fificd  by  accuftomable  refidence.*,  Hales.  t 

ACCU'STOM  ABLY,  Adv.  ofirally  ; ac- 
cording to  repeated  practice.  44  The  king's 
fines  accuftomably  paid.”  Bacon. 

ACCU'STOM  A RILY,  Adv.  in  a.  man- 
ner agreeable  to  conftant  practice. 

ACCU'STOM AR  7,  Adj.  ufual,  con- 
ftantly  prattifed. 

ACCU'STOMED,  Part,  that  which  is  fre- 
quently praCtifcd ; or  grown  habitual.  44  It 
is  an  aCtion  accuftomei  with  her.”  Macbeth. 

A'CE,  S.  [from  ax,  Fr.  as  Span,  or  n;, 
Gr.]  a Tingle  point,  or  fpeck  on  cards  or 
dice.  As  an  unit  is  the  fmalleft  number,  it 
is  figuratively  ufed  for  the  lead  quantity. 
<l  He  will  not  bate  an  ace  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty.” Government  of  the  Tongue.  The 
fmalleft  diftance.  44  1 will  not  wag  an  ace 
farther ' Don  Sebaft.  44  He  was  within  an 
ace  of  ruin.”  But  thefe  latter  exprefliotis 
feem  to  be  derived  from  ccics,  Lat.  an  edge* 

AC'ETIAM,  in  Law  a claufe  of  a writ, 
where  the  aftion  requires  fpecial  bail,  founded- 
on  the  ftatitfc  12  Car.  IL  c.  W. 

* ACE'PHALOUS, 
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ACE'PHALOUSj  Adj.  fo  me  thing  with- 
cut  a head.  Naturalifis  apply  this  term  to 
worms,  which  have  been  fuppofed  formerly 
to  have  no  head.  Figuratively,  thofe  who 
have  no  fuperior,  chief,  or  leader. 

A'CER,  S.  (Lat.  fo  called,  becaufe  of  the 
hardnefs  of  its  wood]  the  maple  tree.  The 
limber  of  the  common  Maple  is  far  fuperior 
to  the  Beach  for  all  turnery  ware  j particu- 
larly difhes,  cups,  trenchers,  and  bowls; 
and  when  abounding  with  knots  is  highly 
efleemed  by  cabinet-makers  for  inlayings. 
It  is  in  great  requeft  among  inftrument- 1 
pickers,  on  account  of  the  lightnefs  of  the 
wood,  as  it  was  formerly  for  tables,  becaufe 
of  its  whitenefs. 

ACE'RB,  Adj.  [aeerbut,  Lat.]  that  which 
had  a compound  tafte  of  four  and  roughnefs, 
like  that  of.  unripe  pears.  All  that  fall  under 
this  denomination  arc  aftringent. 

ACE'RB  IT  Y,  S.  [acerbitas,  Lat.]  the 
quality  which  communicates  a tafle  com 
pounded  of  fournefs. 

ACE'RIDES,  S.  [exuwJse]  emplafters  made 
without  wajt.  A medical  term. 

ACE'SCtNT,  Part,  ('from  acefeni,  Lat.] 
that  which  is  liable  to  turn  four.  Some- 
times nlcd  fubftantivcly.  “ Qualified  with  a 
fufficicr.t  quantity  of  acefcenti."  sir  but  h.  • 

ACE'SIS,  S.  Gr.]  in*  Medicine, 

Si  remedy  or  cure. 

ACE  TA'BULUM,  S.  in  Anatomy  a large 
icavity  in  a bone,  which  receives  another, 
and,  thus  articulated  is  adapted  to  circular 
motion. 

ACE'STA,  S.  [cxifo)J  in  Medicine,  dif- 
temprrs  that  are  curable. 

ACETO'SA,  S.  [Lat.  four]  forrel ; which 
|s  derived  from  the  Saxon  fur , four.  Lin- 
naius  confnfes  thefe  plants  with  the  Docks, 
including  them  under  the  fame  genus,  which 
he  Riles  rumex . 

ACE  TO'SE,  Adj.  [acetofut,  Lat.]  that 
which  is  four,  or  refemblcs  vinegar  in  aci- 
dity. 

ACETO'SITY,  the  quality  which  renders 
any  thing  four. 

ACE'TOUS,  Adj.  [from  acttum\  that 
which  is  four.  An  acetous  fpirit.  ” Boyle.  ] 

ACE'TUM,  S.  [Lat.  from  acco J vinegar. 
This  liquor  is  the  bafis  of  the  followings 

ACE'TUM  distillat um,  [Lat.J  in 
Cbemiftry,  diflillcd  vinegar,  chiefly  ufed  in 
preparations  for  precipitation  and  dillolution, 
kept  under  the  name  of  dilfilled  vinegar. 

ACE'TI  SP1R1TUS,  fpirit  of  vinegar,  or 
diflilled  vinegar  reftifled.  This  is  made  by 
putting  any  quantity  of  diflillcd  vinegar  in- 
to a tall  cucurbit,  and  drawing  off  half  the 
quantity.  That  which  rifes  will  be  light, 
limpid,  watery,  and  lefs  acid,  whiift  that 
which  rcmaiifs,  after  diflillation,  will  be 
exceeding  flrong,  fharp,  and  heavier  than  the 
former.  From  this  procefs  we  learn  the  dif- 
ference between  rectification  of  wine  and 
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vinegar.  In  th«  former  the  fird  coming 
over,  and  the  mod  volatile  part  is  the  bed  | 
in  the  latter,  that  which  is  more  mixed  and 
left  behind.  Hence  vinegar  is  rendered 
ftronger  and  moic  lharp  by  boiling ; but 
wine  being  boiled,  becomes  weak,  thick, 
turbid,  and  vapid. 

ACE'TUM  ROSA'TUM,  [I-at.]  vinegar 
of  rofes.  It  is  ufed  in  the  hcud-ach  to  bath 
the  head  and  temples  with. 

ACE'TUM  ALKALIS A'TUM,  alkalifed 
vinegar,  made  of  didilled  vinegar,  with  the 
addition  of  fome  alkalifed  or  volatile  fait. 

ACE'TUM  PHILOSOPHORUM,  a four 
kind  of  liquor,  made  by  didolving  a little 
butter  of  antimony  in  a great  deal  of  water. 

ACIIA'TES,  S.  [a^nTic,  Gr.]  an  agate, 
fo  called  from  a river  in  Sicily  js  hcrc  it  was 
fird  found. 

A'CHE,  S.  [of  ace,  Sac.  a pain,  of  agot, 
akot,  Gr.]  a continual  pain.  “ Fill  all  thy 
bones  with  acb-et,  make  dice  roar."  Sbakejf . 
Ttmf.  “ Old  acb-n  throb,  your  hollpw 
tooth  will  urge.’’  Swift, 

To  A'CHE,  V.  N.  to  be  afFe&ed  with 
pain.  “ Our  eyes  will  aebe,"  Glatrviile't 
Sctpt. 

ACHE'RNER,  S,  [Arab.]  a dar  of  the 
fird  magnitude  in  the  foulhern  extremity  of 
the  conftellation  Eridamus.  Long.  10  deg. 
31  min.  ofPifces,  lat.  59  deg.  1 8 min.  S. 

ACHl'A,  S.  find.]  a fpecies  of  cane  grow- 
ing in  the  Ead- Indies,  which  is  pickled 
green  there,  with  drong  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  other  fpices. 

To  ACHI'EVE,  V.  A.  [pronounced 
achieve  from  achever,  Fr.J  to  finilh  profper- 
oufly.  “ The  greater  part  performed  ; 
achieve  the  lefs.”  DryJ.  To  gain  or  ac- 
quire. u Experience  is  by  iududty  achiev'd.'* 
Shakeff. 

■ ACHI'EVER,  S.  [pronounced  acheeverj 
he  who  acquires,  or  obtains.  “ A vi&ory  is 
twice  itfelf,  when  the  achiever  brings  home 
full  numbers."  A lueb-a-do  above  Nothing. 

ACHIEVEMENT,  [pronounced  acbitv- 
ment,  from  achievement,  Fr.J  a great  and 
hazardous  exploit.  The  performance  of  an 
a 6 ion.  “ Famous  hard  vehievemeuts  dill 
purfue.”  Fairy  ^ An  cfcutcheon,  or  coat 
of  armour,  originally  granted  for  fome  great 
and  heroic  aftion.  “ With  arsis  reverfed, 
the  achievements  of  the  fota"  Dryd , 

ACHILLE'A,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Botany,  Mil- 
foil Yarrow,  or  Nofe-bleed.  It  is  a good 
vulnerary,  is  cooling,  drying,  and  aftringent, 
and  of  fervice  in  all  kind  of  haemorrhages, 
’whe  her  fpitting  or  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
of  fome  efficacy  in  gonorrhoeas. 

ACHl'LLES,  S.  [mjr.Wvc,  Gr.]  the  name 
of  divers  illudrious  perforu  among  the 
Greeks  : but  more  particular,  the  ion  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis.  He  was  born  in  Fhthia 
in  Sicily,  and  according  to  the  poets,  dipped 
by  Thetis  in  tli*  waters  of  Styx,  while  an  in- 
fant. 
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ftat»  to  reflder  him  invulnerable;  but  that 
heel  which  Ihe held  him  by,  being  untouched 
by  the  waters,  her  precaution  loft  its  effect, 
and  he  received  his  death  by  a wound  in  that 
place.  As  another  nostrum  to  make  him 
immortal,  file  is  reported  to  have  anointed 
him  with  ambrofu.  He  was  educated  ac- 
cording to  Tome  by  the  centaur  Chiron,  but 
according  to  Homer  by  Phccnix. 

ACH1L#LES,  S.  (Lat.]  in  the  fchools,  a 
name  given  to  the  favourite  arguments  pro- 
duced by  each  fcCt  in  favour  of  their  rcfpcc- 
five  fyftems. 

ACHI'LLIS  TE'NDO,  [Lat.  the  tendon 
of  AchillisJ  in  Anatomy,  a large  tendon 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  four  extenfor 
mufcles  of  the  foot.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fttal  wound  given  to  Achilles, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  this 
part. 

AC'HLY'S,  S.  [from  Cr.]  in  Phy- 
fic,  a dilbuftr  of  the  eyes. 

ACHNE,  S.  [<t*vi,  Gr.]  in  Medicine, 
ufed  by  Galen,  i.  fir  a fuft  white  mucilage 
fwiroming  in  the  eye,  very  common  in  fe- 
vers. z.  A frothy  milter  with  which  the 
fauces  are  fometimes  filled  in  an  cxulcevatior 
pf  the  lungs.  3.  Lint. 

A'CHOR,  S.  [a cbor,  Lat.]  in  Phyfic,  2 
final!  ulcer  in  the  fkin  of  the  head,  wnich  is 
perforated  by  a great  many  holes,  contain- 
ing a vifeid  matter  rcftmbling  ichqr. 

ACHORI'STOS,  Adj  [a^o^s-o;,  Gr.  of 
a privative,  and  chons.  feparatc]  infe- 
parable;  in  medicine,  applied  to  thofe  acci 
dents,  fignsand  fymptoms,  which  always  ac- 
company each  other. 

ACHRO'I,  S.  Gr  ] pale,  through 

a deficiency  of  blood.  Applied  by  old  mcdl 
cal  authors  to  thofe  pci  Tons  who  have  loft 
their  natural  colour. 

ACHRYA'NTHIS,  S.  Gr.]  in  Fo- 

tany.  It  grows  near  three  tcct  high,  with 
oblong  pointed  leaves,  muft  be  nurfed  on 'St 
hot-bed,  and  after  It  has  acqujred  ftrcngrh, 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  full  ground, 
where  it  will  flower  in  July,  and  produce  ripe 
feeds  in  September. 

A'CiD,  Adj.  [acid*,  Fr.  ocidus,  Lat.]  that 
which  raifes  the  idea  of  four,  when  applied 
to  the  organs  of  tafeing.  *c  Whofc  fruit  is 
odd .**  fixccn. 

A'CIDS,  S.  [acida,  Lit.  of  axr,  Gr.]  in 
Chcmiftry  and  medicine,  thofe  fubfrances 
which  contain  in  them  fuch  qualities  as  atfcCf 
the  tafte  witli  a fenfation  of  fouinefs,  or  have 
other  qualities  in  common  with  them.  The 
celebrated  Eocrhaavc  having  proved  by  a great 
r umter  of  experiments,  th  .t  oil  is  the  p bu- 
Ittm  or  food  of  fire,  and  an  add  being  eflen- 
f ini  to  the  compofitton  of  oil,  wc  have  ano- 
ther obvious  charaftvrifcic,  which  will  more 
ratify  d’fcover  acids  in  bodies,  than  cither  of 
t'lufe  already  mentioned  ; namely,  that  ill 
todies  iult  ptsblc  of  ttarac,  contain  eilber 


a manifeft  or  latent  ^cid  ; adds  being  tf>® 
only  bodies  in  nature,  convertible  into  that 
fpecies  of  fire,  called  fljme.  Vegetables 
flame  fo  long  as  a black  oil  remains  in  them, 
but  no  longer  ; from  whence  It  is  evident, 
that  this  black  oil  contains  an  acid.  Acids 
feem  to  he  of  the  greateft  life  in  the  cec-mo- 
my  of  the  world,  and  univerfally  di  flu  fed 
through  every  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  meet  them  in 
almqlk  eyery  mine  and  mineral,  but  efpeer- 
ally  in  thofe  prodigious  rocks  of  fait,  which 
the  luxury  and  indufiry  of  mankind  hive 
not  been  able  toexhauft  for  ages,  in  the  ai* 
it  is  univerfal ; and  it  is  remat  kable  that  it  a- 
bounds  more  therein,  w'hen  the  winds  blow 
from  the  E.  and  N.  than  when  the  weather 
is  fercnc.  As  thefe  winds  are  remarkably 
cold,  and  as  acid  fpirits,  particularly  nitre, 
incteafe  lh-  eoldnefsof  ice  prodigiouflv,  wc 
have  reafon  to  afTert,  that  the  aerial  acid  is 
more  concerned  in  the  production  of  cold, 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  As  acids  art 
the  great  prefervatives  again  it  putrefaction  in 
the  air,  we  lhall  find  them  no  lefs  fo  with 
refpeft  to  the  fca.  Was  this  vaft  body  of 
water  to  putrify,  in  hot  climates  and  in  the 
warmer  feafons,  no  animals  could  live  in  or 
near  ir.  IJut  *bis  terrible  cataftrophe  is  pne« 
vented  by  the  acid  of  the  fait  which  isdif-' 
folved  in  lea  water.  Putrefaction  being  pro- 
moted by  heat,  it  will  follow',  that  the  wa- 
ter in  hot  climates,  would  have  a greater 
tendency  to  putrefy,  and,  consequently,  that 
a greater  degree  of  this  fait  is  nccctlary  to 
prevent  it  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  difcoveied,  by  an  ex*, 
penmen*  made  for  that  purpofe,  that  the  fea 
water  tncrcafes  in  ialtnels,  the  nearer  it  ap^ 
proaches  the  line  ; and  it  has  been  proved 
iikewife,  that  a pint  of  fea  water  in  the  Me- 
diterranean contains  an  ounce  of  fait,  but 
rhat  the  fame  quantity  of  water  in  the  Baltic 
contains  only  half  an  ounce.  Here  let  11k 
admire  the  benevolence  of  the  divine  being, 
and  while  we  fee  the  characters  of  paternal 
wifdom  fo  ftrongly  imprcllcd  in  every  part  of 
the  volume  of  nature,  be  wrought  to  that 
rapturous  acknow  ledgment  r.f  the  Pfalmift, 
in  his  poetical  defcant  on  the  works  of  tbc 
elation  contained  in  the  evii.  Pfalm. 

ACt'DITY,  S.  [from  acidj  the  fenfa- 
tion of  (barpnefs,  excited  by  an  odd  on  the 
organ  of  tafte ; fomnefs, 

AMDNF.SS,  S.  See  ACIDITY. 

ACl'DULJB,  S.  in  Medicine,  cold  mine* 
ral  waters,  which  contain  a brilk  fpirif,  in 
contradiction  to  themuet  which  are  hot,  be- 
ing chalybeat,  fumtgtnous,  and  aluminous. 

To  ACl'DULATE,  V.  A.  [acidukr,  Fr  ] 
to  impregnate  with  acids ; to  turn  lour  by 
the  infufion  of  an  acid.  " watry  liquots 
acidvhtfd .-**  Arbuth. 

AC1N I FO'RMIS,  S.  [from  acinus,  Lat. 
and foixa,  Lat.j  appiitd,  in  anatomy,  w 
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one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  called  tunica 
uvea.  from  its  refembling  a grape  or  berry. 

AC'INOS,  S.  CaxiMf,  Gr.j  in  botany, 
Stone,  or  Wild  Bafil.  Its  fpecies  are  two. 

A^CJNUS,  S.  [from  azn.  Gr.]  in  botany, 
thofc  fmall  grains  growing  in  bunches,  like 

trapes ; as  al fo  the  protuberances  in  the  mul- 
erry,  Brawbcrry,  See. 

To  ACKNOWLEDGE,  V.  A.  toconfefs. 
**  Acknowledge  thine  iniquity.’*  Jcr.  iii.  13. 
To  approve,  to  own  as  a benefit.  “ But 
they  his  gifts  acknowledg'd  not.**  Par.  I,* ft. 

ACKNOWLEDGING,  Part.  aBcming 
to  an  opinion  ; including  a belief  of  its 
truth.  Retaining  a grateful  fenfe. 

ACKNOWLEDGING,  S.  the  art  of  tef- 
tifying  a grateful  fenfe  of  a benefit.  Aflent  ; 
owning,  profeflion. 

ACKNOW'LEDGMENT,  S.  affent  ; 
including  a perfuafton  of  the  truth  of  any 
proportion.  Acknyivledgment  of  the  my- 
flery  of  God.**  Col.  ii.  2.  Belief.  The 
owning  guilt,  after  the  commiflion  of  a 
crime,  or  fault.  A grateful  fenfe  of  a bene- 
fit received. 

AC'ME,  S.  faX(U»j,  Gr.]  the  height  or 
highefl  degree  of  any  thing  \ ufually  applied 
by  medical  writers  to  denote  the  height  of  a 
diitemper  ; which  they  divide  into  four 
fhges.  1.  Ar' cbe\  the  beginning.  2 . Ana- 
bdfis%  the  growth.  3.  Acmet  the  height. 
And,  4.  Pardcme , or  declcnfion. 

ACONITE,  S.  [azm tov,  Gr.]  in  botany, 
Wolffbane.  Figuratively  ufed  for  poifon, 
in  a general  fenfe.  “ Defpair,  that  aconite 
does  prove.**  Granville' s Poems.  See  ACO* 
NITUM. 

ACO'NTIAS,  S.  Gr.]  a comet, 

on  meteor,  with  an  oblong  head,  and  a long 
Bender  tail,  refembling  a dart  or  arrow. 
Alfo  a poifonous  ferpent  in  Sicily  or  Cala- 
bria. 

A'COPIS,  S [axoirse,  Gr.]  a precious  Bone, 
refembling  glafs,  marked  with  fpotsof  gold. 

ACONPTUM,  S.  [its  etymology  is  dubi- 
ous, but  fome  derive  it  from  a Greek  priva- 
te e,  and  xoni,  duB,  bccaufe  it  grows  with- 
out earth]  in  botany  Wolfsbane,  or  Monkf- 
wted.  Every  fpecies  of  this  phnt  are  poi- 
fonous, they  are  extremely  cauflic  and  acri- 
monious, generally  Bopping  drlutition,  and 
corroding  the  internal  parts  of  thofc  who  eat 
them,  producing  mortal  convulfions,  inflam- 
mations, and  mortifications. 

A'CORI,  S.  [Lat.]  the  blue  coral;  it 
grows  in  the  form  of  a tree  upon  a rocky 
bottom  ; is  fifhed  for  upon,  or  about  the 
Rio  del  Re,  or  the  King’s  River,  on  the  coaB 
of  Africa,  and  is  part  of  the  merchandize 
for  which  the  Dutcl\,  trade  with  the  Cama- 
rones. 

A'CORUS,  S.  [Lat.]  inbotariy,  the  Sweet 
Ruih.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  opening  and  at- 
tenuating, and  eBeemed,  for  removing  ob- 
Brurtions  of  thf  liver  and  fplecn,  provoking 
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urine  and  the  menfes,  and  refitting  putre- 
faction ; it  operates  ss  cardka  in  the  dronfy 
and  feurvy,  and  provokes  fpirng  in  an  ailh- 
ma. 

A'CORN,  S.  [accaeren,  S i]  the  fruit  or 
feed  born  by  the  oak.  44  Nouiilhcd  by  the 
acorns  he  picked  lip  under  the  oak.”  Lotkc. 

ACO'USTIC.S,  S.  [from  mnou» ,J  Gr.  the 
dortrine  of  founds,  or  hearing.  In  medi- 
cine, remedies  to  cure  any  deferts  in  hear- 
ing. In  phyfics,  thofe  inttruments  which 
are  made  ufe  of  by  people  aiferted  with  par- 
tial deafnefs. 

ACOU'STIC,  Adj.  [a«5W),  Gr.]  that 
which  belongs  to  hearing.  Aceoufiic  nerve \ 
in  Anatomy,  is  the  fame  as  auditory  nerve. 
See  Ear  . 

To  ACQUAINT,  V.  A.  | 'aeecint  r,  Fr  ] 
generally  followed  by  a pcrfonal  pronoun, 
and  the  particle  with.  To  inform.  •*  He 
acquaints  me  that  two  or  three  men.’*  Tatar. 
To  be  accuBomcd,  or  habituated  to.  lt  A 
man  of  forrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.** 
Ifai.  liii.  3.  To  know  perfertiy.  “ Art 
acquainted  with  all  my  way?.”  Pfal.  cxxxix. 
3.  To  acquire  a perfert  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of.  “ Acquaint  yourfelves  with  thing* 
antient  and  modern.**  Watt  s Logick 
1 ACQUAINTANCE,  S.  [<waV/.n«,Fr.] 
followed  by  the  particle  with.  Appli- 
cation produrtive  of  knowledge  ; u N.or 
was  hi?  acquaintance  lefs  with  the  poet*." 
Drqd.  Pcrfon.il  knowledge  arifing  from  fa- 
miliarity. “ Our  admiration  of  a famous , 
man  leflens  upon  a near  acquaintance  witjj 
him.  Spe&.  No.  256.  An  intimate  frienJ- 
fhip  and  alliance  : Would  we  be  admitted 
into  an  acquaintance  with  Gcd.”  Atterb.  A 
familiar  and  conBant  companion.  l<  It  wss 
thou,  mine  equal  and  mine  acquaintance -’* 
PJulnt.  xxxh  11. 

ACQUAINTED,  Part,  [from  acquaint] 
that  which  is  not  uncommon,  or  unufu*l. 
1“  Thiag*  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us." 
Sbakejp.  Htn.  IV . known  by  long  Budy  and 
contemplation.  u Be  well  acquainted  *uhth 
God,  and  yourfelves.”  Watt \ Log. 

ACQUc/ST,  S.  ffiom  acqueft , Fr.  Of 
acqucrir,]  byfomefpelt  acquijr,  additional  in-*, 
crcafe  j acquifition.  **  New  arqutjt  are  more 
burden  than  Brcngth.**  Bac.  Hen  VI F. 

* ‘ Signs  of  its  new  acquefl:  and  encroachment  .** 
Wcodw , .In  Law,  goods  not  held  by  inherit- 
ance, but  obtained  by  purchafe.  In  politics, 
tomething  gained  by  conquett. 

To  ACQUIESCE,  V.  N.  [acquiefcer,  Fr  ] 
to  yield  to,  comply  with,  be  fatisfied  with. 
te  Acquiefce  in  an  airy  ungroOudcd  perfua- 
fion.’  South. 

ACQUIESCENCE,  S.  [from  acquiepl  a 
content,  (ubmiBjon  or  yielding  to.  “ An 
entire  acquiefcence  in  all  die  bilhops.”  Claret  J. 
Approbation,  excluding  all  repining;  “ A 
full  fatisfartion  and  aequjepr.ee  in  the  enjoy- 
ment.” Stel 7.  No.  256.  Ufed  with  the  par- 
k*  tele 
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tide  in.  In  Commerce,  the  confent  or  agree- 
ment a perfon  makes  m folio. v the  determi- 
nation of  an  arbitrator ; which  when  once 
given,  can  never  be  receded  from. 

ACQUI'RABLE,  V.  A.  that  which  it  is 
pofGble  to  attain  : that  which  a thing  can 
attain. 

To  ACQUI'RE,  V.  A.  [acquiro,  Lat.]  to 
obtain  by  dint  of  application,  ©r  power,  in 
opposition  to  what  we  receive  from  nature, 
or  by  inheritance.  “ Acquire d an  immenfe 
fortune.”  “ Acquired  too  high  a fame.” 
Sbakcfp. 

ACQUIRED,  Part,  contracted  by  prac- 
tice, in  oppofition  to  what  is  received  from 
nature;  **  Natural  wants,  or  acquired  habits.” 
Lock.  Gained  by  labour,  or  obtained  by 
power.  1 

ACQUI'RER,  S.  he  who  obtains,  at- 
tains, or  gains. 

ACQUIREMENT,  S.  that  which  is 
gained  by  application  or  labour,  generally 
applied  to  the  ornaments  of  the  mind. 

€i  Thcfe  his  acquirement*,  by  indufiry,  were 
exceedingly  enriched.**  Hay  tv.  on  F.dw.  VI. 

ACQUISITION,  S.  [acquifitio,  Lat.]  the 
aO  of  gaining,  or  obtaining.  “ By  his  own 
induftrious  acquifition.*'  South . The  thing 
obtained.  “ An  acquifitiln  to  fomc  mighty 
monarchy.*’  Swift. 

ACQUISITIVE,  Adj.  [acquiftious,  Lat.] 
that  which  is  acquired,  in  oppofition  to  na- 
tive. 

ACQUPST,  S.  [from  acquit -o,  Lat.]  gain, 
attainment,  acquifition. 

To  A<-QUl'r,  V.  A.  [acquirer,  Fr.]  to 
deliver  or  free  from.  To  be  acquit  from  my 
continual  fmart.”  Spencer.  To  dear  from  an 
imputation  of  guilt,  or  negleft  j to  abfolve 
«vr  difeharge.  “ He  will  not  at  all  acquit  the 
wicked.”  Nab  i.  3.  -To  difeharge  a duty. 
44  Acquitted  myfdr  of  the  debt  I owed  the 
public.”  Dryd. 

ACQLT  TMENT,  S.  [from  requit ] the 
Rate  of  being  cleared  from  any  imputation 
or  charge  of  guilt ; or,  the  adt  of  pronounc- 
ing fuch  a difeharge.  “ An  acquitment,  or 
ditcharge  of  a man  upon  fome  precedent  ac- 
cusation.” South . 

ACQUITTAL,  S.  f from  ccquit]  the  aft 
of  freeing  a perfon  from  the  lufpkion  or 
guilt  of  a dime.  “ The  condemnation  or 
ut'iuittal of  an  aeCufed  perfon.”  Swift.  Ac- 
quittance is  two-fold,  in  law  and  in  fafl. 
Acquittance  in  faff,  is  when  a perfon  is  not 
found  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  heis| 
charged.  Acquittance  in  Law,  is  when  a 
perfen  is  tried  asstcceflary  with  the  principal, 
ana  lie  being  cleared,  the  acceflary  is  acquitted 
hkewif*  in  law. 

ACQU  I'  TTANCE,  S.  [from  acquit]  a re- 
leafc  or  difchaige  from  payment,  debt,  or  any 
other  thing  we  are  obliged  to  perform. 
“ Soon  Ihall  find  forbearance  no  acquittance?' 
A receipt  for  money  pa<4  4t  Produce  *c- 
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quittances  for  fuch  a ftim.”  Stakefp. 

ACRA'SIA,  S.  Gr.J  in  Medi* 

cine,  intemperance,  or  excefs'  nr  eating, 
drinking,  lleeping,  or  venery.  Like  wife  rht 
predominancy  of  one  quality  aboive  another, 
either  in  mixtures,  or  the  conitiiution  of  a 
human  body. 

A'CRE,  S.  [act*,  or  eecer,  Sax.  «r**  >N<>t> 
man  Fr.  acker,  ay^h,  Gr.]  a meafore  of 
land  ufed  all  over  England  ; containing  in 
length  forty  perches,  and  in  breadth  tour, 
be  they  more  or  lefs,  and  is  always  equal  to 
l6o  fquare  perches,  whatever  be  the  figure 
of  the  land.  As  the  perch  differs  in  different 
comities,  the  acre  muff  vary  likewife.  It  is 
commonly  16  i-half  feet  j but  in  Stafford- 
fhire  24. 

A'CRE,  S.  a word  ufed  in  the  Mogul’s 
dominions,  inftead  of  lack,  to  fjgnify  roo,oco 
roupies ; the  roupie  is  equal  to  the  French 
crown  of  three  livres,  or  thirty  fols  of  Hol- 
land. 

A'CRID,  Adj.  facer,  Lat.}  a titternefii 
which  leaves  a hot  and  painful  fenfation  on 
the  organs  of  tafte.  “ Bitter  and  acrid ^ dif- 
fer only  by  the  /harp  particles  of  thefirft  be- 
ing involved  in  a greater  quantity  of  oil.** 
Arbutb. 

ACRIFCFLIUM,  S.  [ of  acer  and  folium , 
Lat.]  in  Botany,  a prickly  leaf. 

ACRlMO'NlOUS,  Adj.  abounding  with 
coriofive,  or  fharp  particles.  u If  gall  can- 
not be  rendered  acrimonious .**  Harvey.  Sharp 
and  auftere,  applied  to  behaviour. 

A'CRIMONY,  S.  [ acrimonie , Fr.  acrimo - 
nia,  Lat.}  a quality  in  bodies  by  which  they 
corrode,  deftroy,  or  diflolve  others  ; cerro- 
livcnefs,  afperity,  fharpnefs.  “ Affetts  the 
organs  with  a fenfation  of  acrimony  or  fbarp- 
nefs.”  Arbutb.  Aufterity  of  behaviour}  f«- 
verity,  or  bitternefs  of  language. 

A'CRITUDE,  S.  [acritudo,  Lat.)  a qua- 
lity in  a body  which  afledts  the  tafte  with  a 
fenfation  of  rough,  pungent,  and  hottifh 
four.  “ With  its  aftringent  and  fwcetifh 
tafte  is  joined  fomc  acritude .**  Grew. 

ACRIVI'OLA,  S.  [from  acer  and  viola, J 
in  Botany,  Indian  erefs. 

ACROMA'TICAL,  Adj.  [of  axfaet/tMM,] 
that  which  includes  profound  learning  j that 
which  contains  the  depths  of  feienee. 

ACROA'TICS,  S.  [from  ax^aopiai,  Gr.] 
a term  applied  to  fomc  abftruie  leftures  of 
Ariftotle,  to  which  only  his  mod  intimate 
friends  were  admitted.  Dycbe,  Jobnfon. 

ACHO'MION,  S.  [ox^wv,  Gr.]  the 
upper  part  of  the  fcapufa,  or  (boulder-blade, 
which  receives  the etavitula.  In  infancy  it 
is  a cartilage,  oflifics  gradually,  and  at  one 
and  twenty  grows  hard,  like  any  common 
bone. 

ACRO'NYCAL,  Adj.  [from  rfxgoe]  in 
aftronomy,  the  fifing  of  a ftar  when  the 
fun  fets,  or  the  fetting  of  a ftar  when  the 
fun  riles* 
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ACRO'XICALLY,  A civ.  th2t  which  rifes1 
dried  in  an  acroeycal  manner.  “ When  he 
1 list  turoni< ally."  Dryd. 

To  A'CROSPIRE,  V.  N.  [«*«;,  Gr.l, 
loAoot  or  fprout  at  the  blade  end.  “ Malf. 
ten  are  forbid  to  wet  their  malt,  when  on 
the  floor,  or  fetmit  it  to  aeroff ire."  Sut. 
6.  Geo.  I.  «.  at. 

ABROSPFRE,  S.  a (hoot  from  the  end 
e(  feeds,  before  they  are  fown.  “ Send 
forth  their  fubllance  in  em  aeroffire."  Mere, 
llo/b. 

ACROSPI'RED,  Part,  fending  out  (hoots 
or  fprouts,  applied  to  feeds  before  they  are 
fown.  ■ 

ACRO'SS,  Adv.  [from  a expletive,  and 
eroji  from  the  Lat.  frier,  which  implies  one 
tiling  placed  on  mother,  fo  as  to  form  an 
angle  or  reftangle]  laid  over  a thing  fo 
at  to  crofs  it.  “ Acroft  the  firings.”  Be. or,. 
“ Acroft  each  other's  Ihoalders.'-’  AMif. 
Folded  over  each  other,  “ With  arms  acroft," 
Dryd. 

ACRO'STIC,  S.  [from  axft]  a poetical 
compofuion,  the  initial  letters,  or  the  letters 
which  begin  the  ver(es,  of  which,  when 
added  together,  form  a particular  name. 
This,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obfci  ves,  it  a fpecics 
of  fajfe  wit. 

ACRO'STIC,  Adj.  [from  acrofiic']  that 
which  has  the  property  of  an  acrofiic. 
“ Some  province  in  aerofic  land.”  Dtyd. 

ACRfFTERS,  or  ACROT'ERIA,  S. 
fajtrvrrji*,  Gr.J  in  architeflure,  fmall 
pedefials  without  bafes,  placed  on  pedi- 
ments to  fupport  fiatues.  Likewifc  the 
figures  of  (lone  or  metal,  placed  on  edifices, 
and  lharp  pinacles  placed  in  rows,  on  flat 
buildings,  with  rails  and  ballufires. 

To  A'CT,  V.  A.  [ago,  fupine,  aSum, 
Lat.]  to  be  aflive,  to  exert  one’s  aflive 
owers,  in  oppolition  to  inafiiyity.  “ He 
mgs  between,  in  doubt  to  of?  or  reft.” 
I’opt'i  F./fay.  To  exercife  its  aflive  powers, 
to  perform  its  proper  functions : “ It  is  ca- 
pable of  being  made  to  aci  with  more  or  lefs 
difficulty.”  bomb.  To  perform  the  functions 
of  life,  to  be  excited  to  aflioo  ; “ Not  out 
of  love,  but  int’reft  a 3s  alone.”  Cony,  of 
Cmnada.  To  perform,  in  allufion  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  theatre.  " Aci  well  your 
part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.”  EJfay  on 
Man.  To  counterfeit.  To  exert  adtion, 
or  produce  effefls.  “ How  body  of?t  upon 
impalfive  mind.”  Garth , To  peiform  a 
charafler  in  a play : “ Garrick  aHt  Benedifl.” 
A'GT,  S.  \a3e,  Fr.  of  aHum,  Lat.]  fome- 
thing  done ; adecd.  “ The  coofcious  wretch 
muft  all  his  a3s  reveal.”  Dryd.  Some  grand 
exploits,  which  befpeak  a great  exertion  of 
power.  “ Who  can  utter  the  mighty  *f?i 
of  the  Lord  Pjal.  cxlv.  4.  Excrcifc  of 
power,  or  exertion.  Your  lifeis  but  one 
continued  of?  of  placing  benefits  on  many,” 
Pryd.  U the  attitude  re^uifye  for  perform- 1 
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iog  any  a<Aion.  “ In  a&  to  /hoot,  a filver 
bow  /he  bore.”  Dryd. 

ACT,  in  Poetry,  the  diviners  or  principal 
pats  of  a play,  intended,  to  g:vc  a,  refpite 
both  to  the  performer*  and  the  audience. 
The  Romans  were  the  author*  of  this  in- 
vention, an4  Livius  Andrunjcus  the  firA 
perfon  who  introduced  a regular  piece,  con- 
taining live  a£ts,  in  the  105th  year  of 
Rome. 

ACTS,  in  the  plural,  fomr  times  irup.’v  a 
narrative  orhiftory  ; As  the  acts  of  the  W.  . 
ties. 

I ACT  of  faith,  in  S pan i 111,  /Into  de  fc\  « a 
[ pompous  procc/fion  of  the  Roaiiih  church, 

I at  Portugal  cfpecLliy,  when  the  unhappy 
perfon*  who  have  been  conviAed  of  herefy 
by  the  inquifition,  arc  burnt  aKve. 

A'CTIN'G,  J».  the  playing  or  pei  forming 
a character  in  a theatrical  ^ompofaion, 

A'CTING,  Part,  exerting  the  powers  o£ 
afiioq  * ptrfonatiog  or  playing  ibmc  part  on 
a Aage. 

A'CTRD,  Part,  [from  1 incited  or 
ftirred  up  to  a&ion.  “ jHed,  by  malice, 
rather  than  candour.”  Performed  on  (he 
ftage.  “ Not  acted  thefe  ten  years.” 

A'CTION,  S.  [aSio,  Lat.J  the  exerting 
or  employing  our  active  powers.  “ Ail 
out  of  work  and  cold  for  a&ion."  Si*/:. 
Her.V.  Something  done.  Adecd.  “By 
the  Lord  anions  are  weighed.”  Power,  in- 
fluence, agency,  or  operation.  In  Meta- 
phyiics,  an  immediate  dfett  of  what  is  flilcvl 
a fef~m<Aiing  power  ; or  the  exerdle  of  an 
ability,  which  a being  has  to  begin  or  de- 
termine a particular  train  of  thought,  or 
rooiion.  In  ethics,  or  morality,  the  vo- 
luntary motion  of  a rcafoneble  creature. 
In  paintingj  or  fculpture,  the  poflure,  or 
attitude,  cxpnfllve  of  the  pailion,  the 
pointer,  would  convey  to  the  mind  of  a 
fpe&atoi*.  In  oratory,  the  accommodation, 
or  conformity  of  the  perfon,  go/lure,  and 
voice  of  the  orator  to  his  fubjoft.  In  epic 
poetry,  cither  a real  or  imaginary,  which  is 
the  fubjelt  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem. 
Its  fevcral  properties  arc  thus  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Addifon  : 1.  That  it  be  but  one  action, 
which  is  termed  its  unity  : idly,  That  it  be 
entire,  which  is  Riled  its  integrity;  anJ 
thirdly,  that  it  be  great,  which  is  Ailed  its 
importance.  In  law,  a legal  demand  of, 
or  the  form  of  a fuit  given  by  law  for 
recovery  of  a perfon’s  right. 

ACTION  upon  the  cafe , in  law,  a general 
a&ion  given  for  redrefs  of  wrongs,  dono 
without  violence,  and  not  provided  again H 
by  a law  : So  called  becaufc  the  whole  caufe 
or  cafe  is  fet  forth  in  the  writ.  TJfUon  on 
the  cafe  for  words,  is  where  a perfon  is  in- 
jured in  his  reputation.  Where  any  nv  or  da 
•Me  malie'oufly  fpoken  of  a pcrf»n,  for 
which,  if  tiue,  he  might  he  puniflied, 
aflion  of  the  cafe  will  lie ; to  fay  of  a per- 
E a fori 
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fort  tint  he  is  pefjured,  of  a bifliop,  or 
member  of  parliament,  that  he  i>  a papift, 
of  an  officer,  that  he  is  a jscobite,  hf  a juf- 
tic*  of  the  peaec,  he  Is  a fa  lie  jufticc ; of 
a counfeilor,  he  i*  no  lawyer,  or  has  dif- 
elofed  fecretj  in  a caufe  ; of  an  attorney, 
that  he  is  a knave  in  his  profeflion,  a main- 
twiner  of  ftifes,  or  not  worthy  to  be  an  at- 
torney j of  a doctor  of  nhyHc,  that  he  is  an 
afs,  fool,  or  empiric  or  mountebank}  of 
trader,  that  he  is  a bankrupt  kndYe;  of  a 
merchant,  that  he  ?s  not  ehle  to  pay  his 
debts  ; of  a man  who  is  courting  a woman, 
that  Iv.*  has  the  diftemper,  or  of  a woman, 
that  (he  is  with  child  by  another  perfon,  fo 
as  cither  of  them  lofc  their  marriage,  is 
actionable.  Though  to  call  a man  whore- 
mailer,  or  a woman  whore,  except  in  Lon- 
don, by  the  ctiftom  of  the  city,  is  not 
aCtionahle.  Cro.  yac.  470.  2 Salk.  696. 

ACTIONABLE,  Adj.  that  which  will 
fubjcCt  a perron  to  an  aCtion  ; punifbable, 
fclaineable,  culpable. 

AC'TIONARY,  or  ACTIONIST,  S. 
faff  ion  a ire,  Fr.]  a proprietor  of  flock  in  a' 
trading  company. 

AC'TIVE,  Adj.  [activus,  Lat.]  that  which 
can  excite  motion,  in  oppofition  to  reft. 
“ Moted  hy  certain  aft'.ve  principles,  fuch 
as  gravity.”  Knvtcn.  That  which  operates,  j 
or  exerts  power  upon  another,  in  oppofition 
to  paffive.  PraCticc,  in  nppofit;on  to  theory. 
“ In  the  ff&rvc  part  they  cannot  ferve1.” 
Denham.  Nimble,  hrifk,  lively,  vigorous, ! 
fond  of  aCtion,  in  oppofition  to  indolence. ! 

Some  with  darts  their  aFt'vve  fitiews  try.*'  ! 
Dry 4.  Active  principles,  in  chvmiftry,  are  I 
thofe  wh:ch  arc  fuppofed  to  aCt  of  them- 
felves,  without'  needing  to  be  put  into  mo- 
tion by  others  In  gummar,  applied  to 
verb',  arc  thofe  which"  .iffirm  uClion  of  the 
word  going  before  them,  or  that  a perfon 
or  thing  docs  fomething. 

A'Cf  IVEr.Y,  Adv.  in  a hrifk,  nimble, 
inJuftrhuis  manner.  I11  grammar,  fo  as  to 
imply  cClion. 

A'C  TIVEYESS,  S.  a quick  and  affiduous 
performance  of  brfinefs  ; nimbleoefs.  Ac- 
tiv’ty  is  more  commonly  ufed  by  modein 
writers. 

ACTI'VITY,  $.  propenfity,  readinefs, 
nimblenefs ; a power  of  aCling,  operation, 
influence.  “ S ilt  put  to  ice,  increaftth  the 
fifths!  ry  of  cold.”  Bacon  s Nat.  Blf}.  Con- 
tinual exertion  of  our  aCfive  powers  in  op- 
pofiiion  to  indolence. 

A'C TOR,  S.  [cC7or,  Lit.]  he  that  does 
qr  performs*  any.  thirfg ; he  that  praClifes. 
**  Yuujw  pien  may  be  learners,  whilft’mcn  in 
age  arc  atlors."  Vucjrt.  He  that  performs  a part 
on  the  ft.-'pe  • a player.  **  when’  a good 
acijr  doth  his  part  prclcnt.**  Denham. 

A'C  TRESS,  S.  [ pfirice , Fr.]  a woman 
who  performs  on  a llagc.  “ And  therefore 
that  was  an  aflrefi  here.”  Dryd . A female, 
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who  performs  any  thing.  u Virgil,  in- 
deed, has  admitted  Fame  as  an  aflnefs  in  the 
/Eneid.”  SprB.  ^ 

ACTUAL,  Adj.  that  which  includes  or 
implies  aClion  ; 11  Befides  her  walking  and 
other  afluol  performances.” -Mach*  That 
which  is  real,  or  exiting..  “ Sin,  therein 
power  before — Once  aflual,  now  in  body.** 
Par.  Lofi.  Exerting  a&ien,  or  aClive.  •*  Con- 
trails the  danger  of  an  afiual  fault.”  Dryd. 

ACTtfA'LITY,  S.  ffrom  afluat\  the 
power  of  exerting  aCtion : activity,  Re- 
ality, or  certainty.  4*  The  a finally  of 
ChrilVs  refurreCtion.”  Free. 

ACTUALLY,  Adv.  really;  abfolutely; 
in  fiCt ; “ Whereihe  hiftorians  were  actually 
mfpired.’*  Speft.  No.  483. 

A'CTUALNESS,  S.  a quality  which  de- 
notes the  reality  of  the  operation,  or  ex- 
iftence  of  a thing. 

A'CTUARY,  S.  [fifhtariiis,  Lat.]  in  Law, 
the  regifter  or  clerk,  who  compiles  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  proceedings  of  a court. 

A'CTUATE,  Part,  [from  afium,  Lat.] 
to  fet  in  motion ; to  become  aCtive  j to  be 
wrought  upon  ; to  be  animated  3 to  be  pro- 
duced. “ Grow  aftuate  into  a third  and 
diftinCl  perfeClion  of  practice.”  South. 

To  A'CTUATE,  V.  A.  [from  afhmt, 
Lat,]  to  exert,  to  excite  to  aCHoti.  “ Such 
is  every  man,  who  has  not  afluated  the 
grace  given  him.”  Dec.  of  Piety.  Influenced, 
or  fet  in  motion.  “ Mean  and  nartow  minds 
are  the  lead  abated  by  it.*’  Speft.  No.  255. 
To  be  put  into  motion  j or  to  cflcCl  by 
being  vigorouflv  agirated.  o 

ACU'LEaTE,  Adj.  \amledtus , Lat>]  in 
Botany,  that  which  ends  in  a fharp  point  3 
or  is  prckly. 

ACU'MEN,  S.  [Lat.  ofacuo ,]  fharpnefs; 
applied  either  to  material  objeCls,  or  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  “To  fignify  genius, 
or  natural  acumen."  Dunciad . 

ACU'MTNATED,  Part,  [from  acumen] 
that  wh;ch  ends  in  a (harp  point. 

ACU'TE.  Part,  \acutus,  Lat.]  fharp- 
pointed.  Applied  to  perfons  of  great  faga- 
; city,  deep  penetration,  and  fharpnefs  of  na- 
! tural  parts  ; ufed  in  oppofition  to  dull  and 
! ftupid.  **  The  acute  and  ingenious  author.’* 
Locke.  Applied  to  the  fenfes ; to  be  rendered 
1 more  quick  in  receiving  impreffions ; or 
made  more  perfetft.  “ Were  our  fenfes 
altered  and  made  much  quicker,  and  acuter .** 
Locke.  Acute,  in  geometry,  that  which 
terminates  irt'  a (harp  point;  acute  angle, 

1 that  which  is  Iefs  then  ninety  degrees: 

1 Acute  an yltd  triangle , i$  that  whole  three 
angles  are  all  acute.  Acutc-angular~fe£lions 
of  a cone,  the  fame  ■»  an  clleipfif.  Acute, , 
in  mufic,  fhrfU,  (harp  or  high,  in  rcfpcCt 
of  fdme  ofher  riote  5 founds  confidered  in 
thefe  refpeCVs,  conftitute  a tune,  the  foun- 
dation of  harmony.  Acute,  in  grammar, 
an  accent,  which  teaches  to  raUej  or  fharpeu 
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voice.  In  phyftc,  applied  to  violent, 
difeafes,  which  terminate  in  a few  days. 

ACU'TELY,  Adv.  in  a rtiarp  manner; 
ufed  both  in  a primitive  and  fecondary ; 
fenfe,  and  applied  both  to  perfons  and J 
things.  With  accuracy,  lagacity,  and  pre* 
cifiun. 

.ACUTENESS,  S.  Oiarpnefs,  fagacity, 
quicknefs  of  difeerpment.  Capacity  of 
djftingntihing,  or  receiving  impreflions.  Ve- 
hemence* productive  of  a quick  or  fpeedy 
cribs  in  a difeafe.  **  Rcfpefling  rather  the 
acutfneji  of  the  difeafe.”  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 
Shrillnefs,  or  (barpnefs,  applied  to  found. 
“ This  ecuttnefs  of  found  will  (hew.”  Boyle. 

ADA'CTED,  Part*  [add  Has,  Lat.J 
driven  by  force. 

A'DAGE,  S.  a maxim,  or  principle  re- 
ceived  and  acknowledged  a a tclf-cvident. , 
“ Dar’ft  thou  apply  that  adage  of  the  i 
fchool  ?”  Dryd.  A proverbial  faying.  “ As  j 
if  contrary  to  the  adage , Icicnce  had  no , 
friend  but  ignorance.”  Grenville. 

ADA'GlO,  Adj.  fltal.j  flow,  fulemn, 
grave ; in  mufic,  a flow  movement,  when 
repeated  twice,  as  adagio,  adagio,  it  implies 
% a more  flow  motion  than  the  former ; 
it  is  fometimes  abbreviated  thus,  addg° , ad°. 

AD'AMANT,  S.  (adama.r,  Lat.J  a Hone, 
fuppofed  to  be  an  impenetrable  hardnefs. 

Spurn  in  pieces  ports  of  adamant Sbak. 
Hen.  V.  The  diamond  ; “ Among  them 
the  adamant  of  all  other  ftoncs.”  Ray  on  • 
Creat The  load  (lone,  , 

1 ADAMANTE'AN,  Adj.  [from  adartant] 
hard  and  as  impenetrable  as  adamant.  “ And 
frock  of  mail  adamant  tan  proof.”  Alihan. 

• • ADAMANTINE,  Adj.  [from  adamant]  \ 
made  of  adamant;  “ With  adamantine  co-i 
lutnna.”  Dryd.  Having  the  properties  of; 
adsmant ; hard,  not  to  be  broken..  “ In 
adamantine  chains  lhall  death  be  bound.”  j 
Pope. 

A'DAM’s-APPLE,  S.  [compound  word, 
Ad  ami  povtum,  Lat.J  in  anatomy,  a promi- 
nence in  rhe  throat,  in  the  middle  of  the 
err  t ilago  Jcutifomui. 

To  ADAPT,  V.  A.  [addpto,  Lat.J  to  fit 
or  proportion  one  thing  to  another  ; “ To 
- your  decays  adopts  my  fight.”  Swift.  To 
inake  one  thing  correfpond  with  another ; 
to  fuit*  **  A good  poet,  will  adapt  the  very 
founds  as  well  words  /•  the  things.”  Pope. 

ADAPTATION,  S.  [from  adapt\  the 
adapting  one  thing  to  another  $ or  the 
fitnefs,  or  fuitablcnefs  of  one  thing  to 
another.  “An  atbptatien  or  cement  of  the 
one  unto  the  other.”  Broaun&^Vu/g.  Err. 

ADAPTION,  S.  [from  adaft)  the  aft 
of  fitting ; foitablend>.  Prudent  adap- 
lions  of  thefe  machines.”  Chtyne . 

ADA'R,  S.  [Heh.  mighty]  the  twelfth 
month  of  the  Jewilh  ecclcfialiical,  and  the 
fixth  of  th^ir.  civil  year,  containing  twenty- 
fiinc  days*  anfwcring  fometimes  to  our 
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February,  and  fometimes  entering  into  our 
March.  As  the  lunar  year  of  the  Jews  is 
one  month  too  fliort,  every  third  year 
they  infert  a thirteenth  month,  and  name 
it  V mad ar,  or  fecond  adar,  which  con  lifts 
of  twenty- nine  days. 

ADA'TAIS,  or  ADA'TYS,  S.  a ninflin, 
or  cotton  cloth,  from  Bengal  in  the  lall-In- 
dies;  the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long, 
and  three  quarters  broad. 

To  ADC'ORPORATE,  V.  A.  [adcor- 
poro,  Lat.J  ko  join  one  body  to  another; 
to  mix  together  ; ufually  written  accorporate . 

To  ADD,  V.  A.  \addo , Lat.J  to  increafe 
by  fomething  new  ; to  enlarge;  to  aggran- 
dize j **  If  to  his  words  it  add  one  grain  of 
fcafe.”  Dryd . To  perform  the  operation 
of  joining  one  number,  & c.  to  another. 
“ He  can  repeat  it  and  add  it  to  the  for- 
mer.” Locke. 

A'DABLE,  Adj.  that  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  add  ; that  which  may  be  added. 
“ The  firrt  number  in  every  addition  is 
called  an  addable  number.”  Cocker. 

A'PDER,  S.  [AZ/ter,  JEttor , Sax.]  a 
kind  of  a ferpent. 

A'DDER-GRASS,  S.  in  botany  fo  called, 
as  Skinner  imagines,  becaufe  adders  link 
about  ir. 

ADDERS-TO'NGUE,  S.  [epbhghjfum, 
Lat.J  it  has  no  vifible  flower;  but  its 
feeds  arc  produced  on  a fpike,  refembling 
an  adder's  tongue,  whence  it  derives  its 
name. 

AD'DERS-WORT,  in  botany,  an  heih 
fo  called  on  account  of  its  virtue  againrt 
the  bite  of  ferpents. 

AD'DIBLK,  Adj.  that  which  it  is  pofliblc 
to  add.  “ Addiblt  numbers.”  Locke. 

ADDIBI'LITY,  S.  [from  add]  the  pofli- 
bility  of  being  added.  “ This  addibihty  of 
numbers.”  Locke. 

AD'DICE,  S.  [pronounced  adz.  from 
adefa,  Sax.  an  ax]  a (harp  tool  of  the  ax 
kind,  whofe  blade  is  fomewbat  arching, 
and  its  edge  athwart  the  handle ; ferving 
the  purpofe  both  of  a hammar  and  hatchet, 
one  end  being  a driver,  and  the  other  a 
chopper.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  coopers. 

To  ADDIC'T,  V.  A.  to  devote,  dedicate, 
or  employ  one’s  felf  entirely.  To  abandon 
ooe’s  felt  entirely  to  fomething  bad.  ••  AS- 
diflcd  bimfelf  ;o  vice.”  Jobnfon.  Ufed  with 
the  particle  to. 

ADDI'CTEDNESS,  S.  propenfity,  afli- 
duity,  attachment. 

ADDi'CTIO,  S.  [addicO,  Lat.J  a trans- 
ferring goods  to  another  by  auction. 

ADDi'SON,  [JOSEPH, J Efq;— This 
very  great  ornament  to  the  age  he  lived  in, 
his  own  country  in  particular,  and  to  the 
caufe  of  polite  literature  in  general,  was  fon 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Launctht  Addtfcn,  who  af- 
terwards became  dean  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, but  at  the  time  of  this  Ton's  birth 

was 
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vr as  reftor  of  Milefton,'  near  Ambrofbury, 
Wilts,  at  which  place  the  fubjedl  of  our 
prefent  confideration  receiv’d  his  viiaf  breath, 
on  the  rft  day  of  May,  1672. — He  was  very 
early  fent  to  fchool  to  Slmbrojbury , being  put 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Naiffi,  then 
roafter  of  that  fchool ; from  thence,  as 
foon  as  he  had  received  the  firft  rudiments  of 
literature,  he  was  removed  to  Salilbury 
fchool,  taught  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
•tier  that  to  the  Charter-Honfe,  where  he 
was  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Dr.  EJ- 
li>. Here  he  firft  contracted  an  intima- 

cy' with  Mr.  Stcclc,  afterwards  Sir  Richard, 
which  continued  inviolable  till  his  death. — 
At  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered 
of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  and  in  about 
two  years  afterwards,  thro’  the  intereft  of 
Dr.  Lancafcer,  Dean  of  Magdalen’s,  elected 
into  that  college,  and  admitted  to  the  degrees 
of  batchelor  and  mafter  of  arts. 

'While  he  was  at  the  univerfity,  he  was 
repeatedly  folkited  by  his  father  and  other 
friends  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which, 
altho’from  his  extreme  modefry  and  natural 
diffidence  he  would  gladly  have  declined,  yet, 
in  compliance  with  his  father’s  defires,  he 
was  once  very  near  concluding  on ; when 
having,  thro’  Mr.  Congreve’s  means,  be- 
come a great  favourite  with  that  univerfal 
patron  of  poetry  and  the  polite  arts,  the  fa- 
mous lord  Halifax,  that  nobleman,  who 
had  frequently  regretted  that  fo  few  men  of 
liberal  education  and  great  abilities  applied 
themfelves  to  affairs  of  public  bulincfs, 
**n  which  their  country  might  reap  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  talents,  cameftly  perfuaded 
him  to  lay  afide  this  dciign,  and  as  an  en- 
couragement for  him  fo  ro  do,  and  an  in- 
dulgence to  ;.n  inclination  for  travel,  which 
Ibewcd  itfelf  in  Mr- Addifon,  procured  him 
an  annual  penfion  of  Tool,  from  the  crown, 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  tour  of  Trance 
and  Italy, 

On  this  tour  then  he  fet  out  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1699,  did  his  country  great 
honour  by  his  extraordinary  abilities,  re- 
ceiving in  his  turn  every  mark  of  efteem 
that  could  be  fhewn  to  a man  of  exalted  ge- 
nius, particularly  from  M,  Roileau,  the  fa- 
mous French  poet,  and  the  abbe  Salvini, 
pi *»;Vfior  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Florence,  the  former  of  whom  de- 
clared that  he  firft  conceived  an  opinion  of 
the  Englilh  genius  for  poetry  from  Mr.  Ad- 
dition's Latin  poems,  printed  in  the  Mufae 
AngHcansc,  and  the  latter  tranfiated  into  ele- 
raht  Italian  verfe,  his  cpilfolary  poem  to 
lord  Halifax,  which  is  eftcemed  a master- 
piece in  its  kind. 

In  the  year  17031,  as  he  was  about  to  re- 
turn home,  he  was  informed  from  his  friends 
in  England,  by  letter,  that  king  William 
intended  him  the  pofe  of  feeretary  to  attend 
the  army  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy. — 
This  was  an  office  that  vyoujd  have  been  c*- 
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tremefy  acceptable  to  Mr.  Addifon  ; but  his 
majefty’s  death,  which  happened  before  ho 
could  get  his  appointment,  put  a ftop  to 
that,  together  with  his  penfioo.— This  news 
came  to  him  at  Geneva  ; he  therefore  chofe 
to  make  the  .tour, of  Germany  in  his  way 
home,  and  at  Vieuna  compofed  hisTreatife 
on  Medals,  which  however  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  after  his  death. 

A different  fet  of  minifters  coining  to  the 
management  of  affairs  in  the  beginning  of 
queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  conlequently  the 
intereft  of  Mr.  Addifon 's  friends  being  con- 
fidcrably  weakened,  he  continued  unemploy- 
ed and  in  obfeurity  till  1704,  when  an  ac- 
cident called  him  again  into  notice.  -1 

The  amazing  viiftory  gained  by  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  exciting 
a defire  in  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  then  lord 
high  treafurer,  to  have  it  celebrated  in  verfe, 
lord  Hallifax,  to  whom  that  nobleman  had 
communicated  this  his  wiffi,  recommended 
Mr.  Addifon  to  him,  as  the  only  perfon  who 
was  likely  to  execute  fuch  a talk  in  a manner 
adequate  to  the  fuhjett  $ in  which  he  fnc- 
cceJed  fo  happily,  that  when  the  poem  he 
wrote,  viz.  the  campaign,  was  finifhed  no 
farther  than  to  the  celebrated  fimile  of  the  • 
angel,  the  lord  high  treafurer  was  fo  de- 
lighted with  it,  that  he  immediately  present- 
ed the  authqr  with  the  place  of  one  of  the 
commiffioners  of  appeals  in  the  excife,  in 
the  room  of  Mr  Locke,  who  had  been  juft 
promoted  to  the  board  of  trade. 

In  the  year  1705,  he  attended  Lord  Hal- 
lifax to  Hanover,  and  in  the  fucceeding  year 
was  appointed  under  feeretary  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  then  feeretary  of  ftatc ; nor  did  he 
lofc  this  poft  on  the  removal  of  Sir  Charles, 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  fucceedcd  ta 
that  gentleman,  willingly  continuing  Mr. 
Addifon  as  his  under  Secretar  y, 

In  1.709,  Lord  Wharton  being  appointed 
lord  lciutenant  of  Ireland,  nominated  our  au- 
thor feeretary  for  that  kingdom,  the  queen 
at  the  lame  time  bellowing  on  him  alfo  the 
poft  of  keeper  of  the  records  in  Ireland. 
But  when  in  the  latter  end  of  her  majefty’s 
reign  the  miniftry  was  again  changed,  and 
Mr.  Addifon  expected  no  farther  employ- 
ment, he  gladly  fubmitted  to  a retirement,  in 
which  he  formed  a defign,  which  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  lie  never  had  in  his  pow- 
er to  put  in  execution,  viz.  the  compiling  a 
dictionary  to  fix  the  ftandard  of  the  Engltlh 
language  upon  the  fame  kind  of  plan  with  the 
famous  Dittiooario  della  Crufca  of  the  Ita- 
lians. A work  in  no  language  fo  much 
wanted  as  in  our  own,  and  which  from  fo 
mafterly,  fo  elegant  and  fo  correct  a pen  as 
this  gentleman’s,  could  not  have  fail’d  being 
executed  to  the  greateft  degree  of  peifcflion. 
We  hayc  however  the  lefs  rcafon  to  lament 
this  lofs,  as.  the  fame  defign  has  fince  been 
carried  cn,  and  brougltf  to  a maturity  that 
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Ttflefls  the  higheft  honour  on  onr  country  in 
general,  and  its  author  in  particular;  nor 
after  this  charaCVer  can  I,  I think,  have  need 
to  enter  intb  a farther  explanation,  or  even 
hint,  that  I mean  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon’s 
dictionary  of  the  Englilh  language. 

What  prevented  Mr.  Addifon's  purfuing 
this  defign,  was  his  being  again  called  out  in- 
to public  bufxncfs ; for  on  the  death  of  the 
queen,  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the 
lords  juftices  j then  again  in  171 1,  fecretary 
for  Ireland,  and  on  the  Lord  Sunderland’s 
refignation  of  the  lord  lieutenancy,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  trade 
In  1716,  he  married  theCountefs  of  War- 
wick, and  in  the  enfning  year  was  raifed  to 
the  high  dignity  of  one  of  her  majefly’s  prin- 
cipal fecretaries  of  ftate.The  fatigues  of  this 
important  pofc  being  too  much  for  Mr.  Ad* 
difon’s  conftitution,  which  was  naturally  not 
an  extraordinary  one,  he  was  very  foon 
obliged  to  refign  it,  intending  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  purfue  the  completion  of 
fome  literary  defigns  which  he  had  planned 
out : but  this  he  had  no  long  time  allowed 
him  for  the  doing,  an  Afthma,  attended  with 
a dropfy,  carrying  him  off  the  Ihge  of  this 
world  before  he  could  finifh  any  of  his 
i'chemes.  He  departed  this  life  at  Holland- 
houfc,  near  Kenfington,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1719,  having  then  juft  entered  into  the  48th 
year,  and  left  behind  him  one  only  daughter. 

As  a writer  we  need  fay  little  of  him,  as 
the  gentral  efteem  his  works  were,  (fill  are, 
and  ever  muft,  be  held  in,  14  pleads,  as 
Shakefpeare  fays,  like  angels  trumpet- 
fongu’d,”  in  their  behalf.  As  a poet,  his 
Cato  in  the  dramatic,  and  his  Campaign  in 
the  heroic  way,  will  ever  maintain  a place 
among  the  firft  rate  works  of  either  kind. 
Yet  I cannot  help  thinking  even  thefc  excel- 
led by  the  elegance,  accuracy,  and  elevation 
of  his  prole  writings ; among  which  his  pa- 
pers in  the  Tatlcrs,  Spectators  and  Guardians 
hold  a foremoft  rank,  and  mud  continue 
the  objells  of  admiration,  fo  long  as  theEng- 
lilh  langoage  retains  irs  purity,  or  any  au- 
thors who  have  written  in  it  continue  to  be 
read.  As  a man,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  too 
much,  and  it  would  even  extend  beyond  our 
refent  limits  fo  fay  enough,  in  his  praife,  as 
e was  in  every  refpeft  truly  valuable.  In 
private  life  he  was  amiable,  in  public  em- 
ployment honourable;  a zealous  patriot; 
faithful  to  his  frionds  and  fledfaft  to  his  prin- 
ciples j and  the  noble  fentiments  which  eve- 
ry where  breaths  through  hisCato,  are  no  more 
than  emanations  of  that  love  for  his  country, 
which  was  theconft&nt  guide  of  all  his  acti- 
ons. But  laft  of  all  let  us  view  him  as  a 
Chriftian,  in  which  light  he  will  appear  ftill 
more  exalted  than  in  any  other.  And  to 
thii  end  nothing  perhaps  can  more  afleflu- 
aJIy  lead  us  than  the  relating  an  anecdote  con- 
cerning his  death,  in  the  words  of  one 
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the  beft  men,  as  well  as  the  befl  writers,  now 
living,  who,  in  a pamphlet  written  almoft 
entirely  to  introduce  this  little  ftory,  fpeuks 
of  him  in  the  following  manner: 

“ After  a long  and  manly,  but  vain  ftrng- 
gle  with  his  diftemper,”  fays  he,  44  he  dif- 
mifTed  his  phjficians,  and  with  them  all  hopes 
of  life : but  with  his  hopes  of  life  he  difmif- 
fed  not  his  concern  for  tnc  living,  but  feat 
for  a youth  nearly  tclaied,  and  finely  accoirv- 
plifhed,  but  not  above  being » lie  Letter  for  good 
impreffiom  from  a dying  friend  rhe  came  j but 
life  now  glimmering  in  the  locket,  the  dy- 
ing friend  u'as  fiienr.  After  a decent  and 
proper  paufe,  the  youth  fuid,  tlenr  Sr  ! you 
fert  for  m:  ; / believe,  and  / hope  that  you  have 
futr.e  commands ; I Jhcll  bold  them  ncjr  faereJ. 
May  diftant  ages,”  proceeds  this  author, 
“ not  only  hear,  but  feel  the  reply!  forcibly 
gralping  the  youth’s  band,  he  foftly  kid,  See 
in  ic bat  peace  a Chriftian  can  die.  He  fpo  he 
with  difficulty,  and  foon  expired.”  The 
pamphlet  from  which  this  is  quoted,  is  enti- 
tled, Conjectures  on  Original  Compofition, 
and  altho’  publifhed  anonymous,  was  written 
by  the  great  Dr.  Edward  Young,  nor  can  I 
with  more  propriety  clofe  my  character  of 
Mr.  Addiion  than  with  this  very  gentleman’s 
obfervations  on  the  juft  mentioned  anecdote, 
when  after  telling  113  that  it  is  to  this  cir- 
cumftance  Mr.  Tickell  refers,  where,  in  his 
lines  on  this  great  man’s  death  he  has  thefe 
words  : 

He  taught  us  how  to  live  j and,  Oh  ! too 
high 

A price  for  Knowledge,  taught  us  how  to 
die. 

thus  proceeds  Dr.  Young  ; 44  had  not  this  poor 
plank  been  throw  n out,  the  chief  article  of 
his  glory  would  probably  have  been  funk  T r 
ever,  and  late  ages  had  received  but  a frag- 
ment of  his  fame.  A fragment  glorious  in- 
deed, for  his  genius  how  bright!  but  to 
commend  him  for  compofition,  tho*  immor- 
tal, is  detraction  now,  if  there  our  encomium 
ends.  Let  us  look  farther  to  that  conclud- 
ing feene,  which  fpoke  human  nature  not  un- 
related to  the  divine.  1 o that  let  us  pay  the 
long  and  large  arrear  of  our  greatly  pofthu- 
mous  applaMe.” 

A little  farther  he  thus  terminates  this  no- 
ble encomium.  44  If  powers  were  nor  want- 
ing, a monument  more  durable  than  thofc  of 
marble  fhould  proudly  rife  in  this  ambitious 
page  to  the  new  and  far  nobler  Addifon, 
than  that  which  you  and  the  public  have  fo 
long  and  fo  much  admired  : nor  this  nation 
only,  for  it  is  Europe’s  Addifon  as  well  as 
ours  ; though  Europe  knows  not  half  his  ti- 
tles to  her  efteem,  being  as  yet  ynconfcious 
that  the  dying  Addifon  far  outlines  her  Ad- 
•difon  immortal. •* 

Having  thus  given  fome  account  of  the  life 
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and  de£th  of  this  great  man,  nothing  more 
remains  in  this  place  to  be  done,  but  to  give 
a lift  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  the 
following  three. 

I.  Cato.  Trag. 

a.  The  Drummer.  Com. 

3.  Rofamond.  Opera. 

ADDl'TAMENT,  S.  [addit amentum,  Lat] 
a thing  added,  “ Certain  additaments  that 
contribute  to  its  ornaments  and  ufe."  Hales's 
Orig . 

ADDJTI'TIOUS,  Adj.  a thing  added 
without  authority.  “ Several  addititious  books 
and  miracles.*'  Ur.iv.  Hifl.  vol.  x.  8vo.  b. 
xi.  c.  2. 

ADDITION,  s.  [adding  Lat.]  the  add- 
ing one  thing  to  another,  to  increafe  its 
quantity,  or  dimenfions.  “ By  endlefs  addi- 
tion of  finite  degrees.’*  Bcr.tl.  The  thing 
added,  increafe.  “ Addition  to  the  power  of 
the  commons.”  Swift,  Interpolation,  by 
inferting  fome thing  new,  or  Tpurious,  “ Ad- 
dition to  what  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  have 
defigned.”  Hamm,  Fandom.  In  arithmetic, 
the  fecond  of  the  five  principal  rules.  In 
algebra  it  is  cxprelled  by  this  charafter  -J-, 
which  is  read  plus,  more  or  add.  In  law,  a 
title  given  to  a man,  befides  bis  chriftian, 
or  fnnamc,  implying  his  eftate,  degree, 
age,  occupation,  or  refidence.  44  Bear  x\\c ad- 
dition nobly  ever.**  Sbakefp.  Cor’toianus. 

ADD  I'T  ION  A L,  Adj . f additiona/is , Lat.  ] 
that  which  is  aJded.  “ The  additional  day.” 
Holder.  That  which  increafes.  “ An  ad- 
ditional luftre.”  Spefl at.  Ufed  of  argu- 
ment, a greater  number,  or  more  forcible 
•nes.  4<  Afford  us  fcvcral  additional  proofs.” 
Attetb. 

A'DDITORY,  Adj.  that  which  is  added. 

A DDLE,  Adj.  [adl,  or  adel,  Sax.J  in  it< 
primitive  fignification  applied  to  eggs  which 
are  corrupted  under  a hen,  and  produce  no- 
thing ; in  alluGon  to  which  it  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  a perfon  of  bad  natural  parts.  “ That 
carries  eggs  too  freih  and  addle."  Hudib. 
**  But  his  brains  grew  addle."  Dryd. 

To  ADDLE,  V.  N.  to  corrupt ; to  make 
rotten.  “ Such  as  arc  addled  fwim.”  Brown. 

ADDLFvFA'TLD,  *dj.  one  of  a dull, 
ftupid,  and  barren  genius ; filly.  44  Dull  and 
addlc-pated."  Dryd. 

To  ADDRR'SS,  V.  A.  [ addrefer , Fr.'j  to 
begin  any  action.  41  Addrejjed  himfclf  on 
foot  to  Tingle  fight.”  Dryd.  To  get  ready; 
to  put  into  a ftatc  of  immediate  u(e.  44  Ad- 
drejjed his  men  to  take  the  fiank.”  llayiv. 
To  apply  to  by  petition  or  fpecch.  44  Ad- 
dr  (fed  the  King.”  To  diredi  one’s  fpeech 
to.  44  To  addrefs  the  fenatc.”  Add.  Cato. 

ADDRbVSS,  S.  [addrejje,¥x.]  an  applica- 
tion in  order  to  perfuade.  “ Venus  had 
heat  d the  virgin’s  Toft  addrefs"  Prior.  The 
fuit  of  a lover.  M Made  his  addrefjes  to  me.** 
Spe.lat.  No.  163.  Behaviour.  “ A man  of 
polite  addr*Js .*’  Genteel  carriagt ; quiekr.els 
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of  underflanding,  prefince  of  mind,  and  rel* 
dinefs  to  make  the  bed  of  every  thing  that 
occurs.  ■!  The  (kill  and  addrefs  of  a mini- 
fter."  Swift.  An  application  to  a fuperiof. 
“ The  humble  addrefs  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
&c.”  The  direction  of  a letter.  “ 1 knew 
who  it  came  from  as  foon  as  I faw  the  ad- 
drefs." 11  My  addrefs  is,  at .“ 

ADDRE'SSER,  S.  the  perfon  who  carries 
addrefies. 

ADDU'CENT,  Part,  [adducent,  Lat.] 
that  which  draws  too  or  clofe.  In  Anatomy 
applied  to  thofe  mufcles  which  clofe,  or  draw 
together,  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are  af- 
fixed. 

To  ADDU'LCE,  V.  A.  [from  ad  and  dut- 
ch, fweet  J to  fweeten ; figurative,  to  foften, 
to  reconcile.  “ With  many  fitgated  words, 
feck  to  addutce  all  matters.”  Bac.  Hen.  VII. 

ADENO'GRAPHY,  S.  [from  and 
jyapn,  Gr.]  a treatife  which  deferibes  the 
glands. 

ADE'PT,  S.  f adeptus , Part,  of  adipifepr, 
Lat.]  one  that  is  acquainted  with  all  the  fe- 
crett  of  his  art. 

ADE'PT,  Part,  [adeptus,  Lat.1  one  who 
has  acquired  a perfett  knowledge  of  any 
thing.  “ Such  adept  philofophers  as  we  are 
told  of.”  BtyU. 

A 'D EQUATE,  Adj.  [adequatus,  Lat.]  ©• 
ual,  proportionate  to.  “ Adequate  and  fuf- 
cient.”  South.  Full,  perfeft,  foie,  proper, 
and  entire.  " Death  feemt  to  he  the  whole 
adequate  objefl  of  popular  courage.”  Harv. 
Adequate  ideas  are  thofe  which  perfectly  re- 
preient  their  archetypes.  But  when  we  fay 
we  have  an  adequate  idea  of  any  thing,  it 
mufi  be  underflood  only  in  a vulgar  fenfe, 
becallic  fcarce  any  ideas  are  fo  in  a philofo- 
pliic  fenfe. 

ADEQUATELY,  Adv.  in  a full,  coin- 
pleat, and  perfect  manner  ; in  its  full  ex- 
tent, or  true  acceptation. 

ADEQUATENESS,  S.  equality,  perfeft 
refemblance;  juflnefs  of  correfpondenet ; 
proportion. 

ADFE'CTED,  Adj.  [adfcflut,  Lat.]  com- 
pounded of  known  and  unknown  parts.  Ad- 
\ f edled  equations  in  Algebra,  where  the  Un- 
known quantity  is  found  i»  different  powers, 
thus  xl  — p x'1  -f-  q x “ a*  b , wherein 
are  three  different  powers  of  x,  as  x 1 x1 
and*1. 

To  ADHE'RE,  V.  A.  [sdhareo.  Let.]  to 
flick  or  join  to,  like  ary  glutinous  matter. 
To  hold  together,  join,  or  unite.  “ How 
every  thing  adheres  together.”  Shahefp.  Tw 
perfifl  in,  or  remain  firm  to  a perfon,  or 
opinion.  “ Adheres  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
fidence.’’ Boyle. 

ADHE'RENCE,  S.  [from  adhere ] the 
quality  of  Bilking  to  j attachment;  perfe- 
vrrsnec.  ” Their  firm  adherence  to  their  re- 
ligion.” SpcSl.  No.  495. 

ADHE'RENCY,  S.  [from  adherence]  ftea- 
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ffinefs  of  opinion,  attachment,  flicking  to. 
“ Vices  have  a native adperency  of  vexation.” 
. Decay  of  Piety. 

ADHE'RENT,  Part.  {adherent,  Lat]  ad- 
hering or  flicking ro.  a And  ft  tick  adherer.:.** 
Pope.  Query,  I;  this  be  not  tautology  ? In 
Logic,  fortieth  in g added  or  not  dTential. 
44  Modes  are  inherent , or  adherent ; that  Js, 
proper  and  improper.’* 

ADHERENT,  $.  [from  adhere']  one  firm- 
ly attached  to  any  perfon,  party,  or  opinion. 
44  Their  fubjccls  and  adierepit.'*  Raleigh. 

ADHE'RER,  8.  one  who  is  ftrongly  at- 
tached to  any  perfon,  party,  or  profeflion. 
v*4  A firm  adherer  to  the  eftabiilhed  church.’* 

S%okft. 

AD  HE'S  t ON,  S.  f adbxfh,  fot.j  the  aft 
or.  Rate  of  flicking  to.  Abe r cnee  is  ufed  in 
the  primary  fenfe,  and  appropriated  to  per- 
sons ; but  adhrfion  in  the  let  on  da  ry,  and  ap- 
plied to  matter.  “ More  or  fcfs  firm  adhfe- 
Jhn  of  the  parts.**  Locke . 

ADHE'SIVE,  Adj,  remaining  clofe  at- 
tached ; flicking  or  keeping  to.  44  Adbtfiie 
to  the  traft  * Thomf.  Aut 

ADJACENCY,  S.  [adjacent,  Lat.]  that 
which  lies  near  j or  bodies  which  border  up- 
on, and  are  near  to.  44  The  needle  is  not 
diftrafted  by  f,iq  vicinity  of  adjacencies.*' 
Brown  s VAg. 

ADJa'CENT,  Part,  [aftjdcevs,  Lat.]  ly- 
ing near,  bordering,  contiguous,  or  touch- 
ing each  other.  *-»  Adjacent  to  other  medi- 
ums of,  &c."  Ncivtcn. 

ADJjVC feNT,  S.  f adjaceo , Lar.]  the  con- 
text, r words  immediately  following  or  go- 
ing before.  44  The  words  receiving  a de- 
“terrain  d fenfe  from  their  companions  and 
adjicents . * ’ Locke. 

; ADIAPHOROUS,  Adj.  Gr.] 

indifferent  or  neutral. 

A'DJ  IvJTlVE,  S.  [ adjcRivum , Lit.  ad 
jefltf,  Fr.]  a word  which  denotes  the  qc.iltr 
tics  of  a fulijeft  : is.  a wife  minlfter;  the 
word  tpi/e  i$  an  adjective,  as  denoting  only 
the  quality  of  the  miniflcT. 

ADJEC  LIVELY.  Adj.  in  Grammar,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  a word  fignifjing  qua 
or  in  the  fenfe  of  an  adjeftive. 

ADIEU4,  S.  [pronounced  audit,  of  d9  Fr. 
to,  ar.d  Dieu,  Fr  Cod  ( a form  ufed  at  tak- 
ing leaver  in  its  original  acceptation,  a re 
commendation  to  the  care  and  pruefflon  of 
the  divine  being,  but  commonly  ufed  only  at 
a ceremony  of  parting.  (i  While  now  I take 
a la  A adieu.1*  Prior. 

To  ADJOFN,  V.  A.  [adjoindre,  Fr.  ] to 
join,  to  unite,  to  add,  to  flick  together. 
44  Should  be  as  marks  adjoined.**  yyattss 
Imp. 

To  ADJOFN,  V.  N.  [, adjoindre , Fr.]  to 
be  contiguous  to  j to  lie  to  near  as  to  touch 
or  join  to.  te  Th’  adjoining  fane.**  Dryd. 

ADTOINTNG,  Part,  lyu  g clofe  to,  or 
ifiimediately  following.  44  That  being  nn- 
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derflood,  proceed  to  the  next  adjoining .** 
Locke. 

^ To  ADJOU'RN,  V.  A.  [pronounced  ad- 
juris,  of  oejoumer , Fr.]  to  appoint  a future 
day  j to  put  off  to  another  time  j to  defer  to 
anorher  time. 

ADJOU  RNMENT,  S.  the  deferring  to 
another  day  ; delay  ; procraft  in ati on.  44  We 
rtm  out  out  lives  in  adjournments  trom  time  to 
tittlfr.'**  L' Eft  range. 

ADI  PC'S  A,  Adj.  [of  dd-ptj  }n  Anato- 
my, applied  to  a membrane  betwixt  the  in- 
fernal part  of  the  flein,  and  the  external  fur- 
facr  of  the  nuifcles. 

A'DTPOUS,  Adj.  [ edipofus , Lat.]  fat, 
greafy.  Ufed  only  by  old  medical  writers. 

AT) IT,  S.  [aditus,  Lnt.J  among  Miners, 
an  a venue,  or  paflage,  through  which  a mine 
is  entered,  and  through  which  the  ore  or  wa- 
ter is  ca  Hcd  out.  44  Adits , pomps,  and 
wheels.**  Caew. 

ADDITION,  S.  [adituSn,  Lat.]  the  aft  of 
going  to  a perfon. 

To  ADJU'DGK,  V.  A.  [adj uger,  Fr.  ] 
r9  give  to  one  of  'be  contending  parties  in  a 
fair  at  law.  u.  Victory  is  adjudged  to  the  op- 
ponent or  defendant.”  Locke.  ! o fctuence, 
to  condemn.  44  Thou  art  adjudged  to  the 
death."  bhakefp.  To.refoJve,  to  iuppofe. 

ADJUDGED,  Part,  determined.  44  Ad- 
judged cafes." 

ADJUDICATION,  S.  f adjudication  Lat:] 
the  alt  of  judging,  or  giving  a judicial  fcti- 
tence. 

•To  ADJUDICATE,  V.  A [adjudico, 
Lat.  | tb  determine  any  claim  at  law  ; to  give 

or  affign. 

A'DJUNCT,  S.  [adjunflum,  Lat.]  fome- 
thing  united.  44  Learning  is  but  an  adjunct 
to  ourfelf.”  Shakefp.  One  joined  to  ano- 
ther. 44  An  adjunB  of  Angular  experience 
and  trufh’*  JVottcn.  Something  added,  not 
■•flen'tially  belonging  to  a thing;  a mode, 
wh-ch  may  be  feparatrd  fiom  its  fubjeft : as 
fmoothnefs  in  a bowl,  learning  in  a man, 
motion  in  a body.  Adjunfts,  in  Grammar 
and  Rhetoric,  are  adjeftive*,  or  epithets, 
rdded  to  enlarge,  or  augment,  the  energy 
of  a difeourfe. 

ADJUNCTION,  S.  [adjunffio  1 the  aft  of 
joining  together,  or  the  flateof  a thing  joined. 

ADJU'NCTIVE,  Adj.  [adjunVhvt,  l at. J 
that  which  joins,  or  the  thing  joined. 

ADJURaHTON,  S.  [ adj  urn  rib . Lat.]  the 
form  of  an  oath  taken,  or  an  oath  admini- 
flr-red,  whereby  a perfon  lavs  under  a nectf- 
fitv  of  fpeakin^  the  truth  without  difguiie* 

To  ADf'URE,  V.  A.  [ adjure , Lar.  j to 
bind  a perfon  to  perform  or  m*t  pet  form  a 
thing,  under  the  penalty  of  a dreadful  curte, 
44  Jofhua  adjured  them  at  tint  time,'  laying, 
Curfed,  Ike."  Jo/h.  vi  26.  To  co treat 
earncflly  and  pathetically.  4‘  Adjured  by  all 
the  bonds  of  civil  duty.**  Milt.  Satnff.  To 
fwesrby.  44  Ye  lamps  of  heaven  ! • in  viol  a- 
g * Uc 
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blc  powers ! fatal  fillets ! ye  facred  altars ! be 
ail  ot’  you  adjured '.**  Dryd.  To  oblige  a per- 
lbn  to  declare  the  truth  upon  oath. 

To  ADJU'ST,  V.  A.  [ adjufler , Fr.]  to 
make  confident,  to  regulate.  44  Fader  than 
the  moft  vifionary  projertor  can  adjujl  his 
fehemes.**  Swift,  To  fettle,  to  reduce  to 
a criterion.  44  Adji.fi  their  fignificalion.*’ 
Locke.  To  (hew  the  conformity  of  one  thing 
to  another  { to  render  conformable;  to  re* 
concile. 

ADJtPSTMEN  T\  S.  a jud  defeription, 
an  explication  of  difficulties.  44  The  farther 
and  clearer  adjufiment  of  this  affair.’*  Woodw 
The  fuitablendfs  of  one  part  to  another. 
t(  The  various  connexions  and  adjufimentt 
of  each  part.”  JVatts. 

ADJUTANT,  S.  [adjutant,  Lat.]  a mi- 
litary helper,  or  aflldant.  An  officer  in  the 
army,  who  aflids  a fuperior,  in  didributing 
the  pay,  and  over-feeing  the  punilhmcnt  of 
the  inferior  men.  The  French  ufe  this  term 
in  dead  of  an  aid  du  camt>. 

ADJU'  fANT-GE'NERAL,  one  who 
attends  the  general,  adids  in  council,  and 
Carries  the  orders  from  one  part  to  another. 

ADIUTOR,  S.  [adjutor,  Lat.]  a helper  j 
one  w no  L'dids. 

ADJUTO'RIUM,  S.  [Lat.  adju-vd]  in 
anatomy,  th ebunerout,  or  Ihoulder-bone. 

ADJUTORY,  AJj.  [aujutorius,  Lat.] 
that  which  affords  afliflanc.:. 

ADJUTRIX,  S.  [Lat.J  a female  aflid- 
ant. 

AD  LI'BITUM,  [Lat.  as  you  pleafe,] 
a phrafe  chiefly  made  ufe  of  by  medical 
and  mufic  writers. 

ADMEASUREMENT,  S.  (Sec  MEA- 
SURE) the  finding  the  dimenfions  and 
quantity  of  a thing  by  a ftandard  or  rule. 

AD  MENSURATION,  S.  [of  ad  to, 
and  menfura,  Lar.]  the  a rt  of  finding  out 
the  dimenfions  by  a dan  Jaid,  rule,  or  mea- 
fure. 

To  ADMINISTER*  f adminifiro,  Laf.]  to 
afford  ; to  give.  “ Let  zephir’s  bland  ad- 
nunfier  their  tepid  genial  airs.”  Phillips . In 
politics,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. “ What  e’er  is  bed  admimjhed  is 
bed.’*  Pope.  In  courts,  to  tender  to  a perfon1 
to  take  his  oath.  44  To  adminfier  an  oath.’* 
T9  perform  the  office  of  a minilleror  pried. 
44  To  adminfier  the  lacramenV*  In  phyfic, 
to  diljfenfc  medicines,  to  proferibe.  44  Ad- 
trtinfierir.g  phyfic.’*  Wafer  s Voy.  To  con- 
tribute to.  44  Adniinfi.rs  to  the  plcafure  ” 
SpeA.  No.  477-  In  law,totakepoflcflionof  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a perfon  dying  intedate. 

Tso  ADMINISTRATE,  V.  A.  [adjni- 
ttifiro,  Lat.J  to  apply,  or  make  ufe  of.  Sel- 
dom ufed. 

ADMINISTRATION,  S.  [admimflrdtio, 
Lat.]  the  art  of  enforcing,  applying,  or 
paifing  lenience  according  to  the  fenfe  of 
a law.  14  In  the  adminfiration  of  hiS'law.” 
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Shak.  The  duty  of  one  of  the  chief  (?ffice$ 
of  date.  44  In  the  Ihort  time  of  his  admi - 
nifl ration**  Dryd.  The  aGivc  or  executive 
part  of  government.  44  The  adm^iftration 
cannot  be  in  too  few  bands.”  .Yt vifu  Dif- 
penfution.  44  By  the  univerfal  adnieiflra - 
riott  of  grace.”  Sprat.  Iu  law,  the  art  of 
a perfon,  who  takes  charge  of  the  efforts 
of  one  dying  intedate,  and  is.  accountable 
for  them. 

ADMINISTRATIVE,  Adj.  that  which 
aids,  fupports,  or  affids  : that  by  w'hich 
any  thing  is  difeharged,  executed,  or  per- 
formed. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  S.  [ adminfirdtor , 
Lat.]  one  who  officiates  as  a minider  in 
a church.  44  An  occasional  or  fettled  admi - 
nfirator .*’  Watts.  One  that  lias  ihe  chief 
management  of  national  affairs.  He  who 
has  the  goods  of  a man  dying  without 
will  committed  to  his  charge,  and  is  ac- 
countable for  them,  when  required  by  the 
ordinary. 

ADMINISTRATORSHIP,  S.thepffice, 
or  duty  of  an  adminidrator. 

ADMINISTRATRIX,  S.  [Lat.]  a 
female  who  adniiniders  to  a perfon  dying 
intedate,  committed  to  her  charge. 

ADMIRABLE,  Adj.  [odmirMis,  Lat.] 
deferving  admiration. 

AD'MIRABLENESS,  S.  a quality  in- 
cluding ths  idea  of  worth,  excellence,  and 
unexpert ed  perfertion. 

ADMIRABLY,  Adv.  in  manner  which 
excites  an  idea  of  perfertion  ; excellently* 
44  Admirably  well  contrived.”  Addij. 

AD  MIRAL,  S.  ( ammiral , Teut.  ammi - 
rati,  Dut.  and  admiral , Fr.  ] an  officer, 
who  lias  the  chief  command  of  a fleet. 
According  to  Du  Cange,  the  Sicilians  were 
the  fird,  and  the  Gcnoefc  the  next,  who 
gave  this  name  to  the  commander  of  their 
naval  affairs ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that, 
Philip  of  France,  introduced  the  name 
into  Europe  in  1284,  and  the  fird  mention 
of  this  name  among  us  was  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  Lord  high-admiral , is  one 
inveded  with  power  to  determine  all  crimes 
committed  on  the  fea  and  its  coads.  At 
prefent  it  is  divided  amongft  fi-veral  per- 
sons, w ho  are  Uilcd  lorJs  commiflioners  of 
the  admiralty.  Under  the  admiral  is  « rear- 
admiral,  and  a vice-admiral. 

AI^MIR  AL-SHIP,  S.  the  office  of  an 
admiral. 

ADMIRALTY,  S.  [ammirauUe,  Fr.] 
the  office  of  tbe  lords  commiflioners.  It 
confids  at  prefent  of  a firft  commiilioncr, 
who  precidcs  at  the  board,  and  fix  others. 
All  warrants  for  building,  and  providing 
Ihips  with  warlike  dorrs  arc  ligned  by 
them.  They  give  directions  to  the  navy 
and  virtualing  officers,  for  preparing  and 
virtuailling  fhips.  Admiralty  court,  is  where 
the  caufcs  relating  to  maritime  affairs  arc 
z * tried , 
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tried;  the  chief  is  at  DoCtor’s-Commons, 
London.  All  proceedings  in  this  court 
run  in  the  name  of  the  lord- admiral,  who 
has  a deputy  called  judge  of  the  admiralty, 
nfually  a doftor  of  civil  law,  two  regifters, 
advocates,  proCtors  and  a marlhal.  The 
judge  is  conftituted  by  the  king's  patent, 
and  holds  bis  place,  qui im  diu  j'e  bene  gef- 
ferit  \ as  long  as  he  behaves  himfclf  well. 
This  court  is  not  eftccmed  a court  of  le- 
cord,  becaufe  it  is  governed  by  the  civil 
law,  and  the  judge  is  not  authorifed  to 
take  fitch  recognizance,  as  a court  of  record 
may. 

ADMIRATION,  S.  [admiratio,  Lat.] 
a paflion  excited  by  very  great  excellence 
if)  any  ohjcCf.  “ There  is  a plcafure  in 
admiration."  Tillotf.  Wonder;  furprize; 
aftonilhment.  “ Your  boldnefs  I with  ad- 
miration fee.”  Dryd.  In  grammar,  a point 1 
or  mark,  which  denotes,  that  the  fcntence 
before  it,  implies  wonder  or  admiration  j 1 
marked  thus  (!) 

To  ADMI'RE,  V.  A.  [admiro.  Lat.]  to 
regard  with  wonder,  including  efteem  ; and 
arifing  from  the  difeovery  of  forne  unex- 
pected excellence.  “ The  philofophic  paf- 
fion  truly  admires  and  adores.*’  Clemnllt . 
Sometimes  ufed  in  a bad  icnfc,  to  imply  the 
paflion  of  wonder  excited  by  fomething  ex- 
travagantly vicious. 

ADMI'RED,  Part,  which  occaftons  fur- 
prize,  wonder,  and  aftoniihment.  “ Your 
moft  admired  diforder.”  Much, 

ADMFRER,  S.  one  who  feels  the  paf- 
fion  of  admiration  rifing  on  beholding  any 
thing  furprizingly  excellent.  He  who  won- 
ders, or  reg  uds  with  admiration.  “Friends 
and  admirers  of  each  other.’*  Sfe&.  One 
’who  is  captivated  with  the  charms  of  a fe- 
male] a lover. 

ADMFRINGLY,  Adv.  ft  ruck  with  ad- 
miration. “ Admiringly  and  mournfully.” 
Sbak.  With  admiration.  “ Wc  may  fur- 
ther admiringly  oblerve”  Boyle. 

AD  MIS'S  ABLE,  Ad).  [admit to,  Lat.]  that 
may  be  admitted.  “ Suppofing  that  this 
fhppofition  was  admijfible. " Hale's  Orig. 

ADMIS'SION,  S.  [admij/io,  Lat.  j liberty 
or  leave  of  entering.  “ For  the  admijjion  of 
poor  fuitors.**  Bacon 4 Hen.  VII.  Accefs  or 
liberty  to  enter.  “ A more  intimate  admif- 
Jion  to  himfelf”  A power  of  entering,  in 
oppofition  to  refiftance.  “ Free  and  cafy 
admijjion  to  this  heat.”  JVoodnv.  The  grant- 
ing a propofition  not  clearly  proved.  In 
law,  is  when  the  bifhop  after  examination, 
permits  a prielt  to  enter  inro  a benefice 
to  wh:ch  he  is  prefented,  faying,  admitto 
te  haiilem.  If  any  perfon  endeavour  to  be 
admitted  not  having  epilcopai  ordinatipn,  he 
forfeits  iooI.  by  flat.  14  Car.  JI.  1 inft. 
344- 

To  ADM I'T,  V.  A.  \adiuitto,  Lat.]  to 
grant  free  accefs  to.  “ Docs  not  one  table 
Cavius  Hill  admit  f”  To  permit  or  fuller. 
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ct  He  admitted , for  a fix  clerk,  a perfhtfy 
£?c.”  Clarend . To  grantor  allow  a fuppofi- 
tion,  as  true.  “ Admit  no  fteel  can  hurt.” 
Fairfax.  To  grant;  to  allow.  “If  your 
one c admit  of  a latitude”  Dryd. 

ADMI'TTABLE,  Adj*  that  which  may 
be  admitted  or  buffered. 

ADMFTTANCE,  S.  a permiffion  to  take 
and  cxcrcife  any  office.  Introduction.  Ac- 
cefs. “ *fis  gold,  which  buys  admittance" 
Sbak.  Paflage,  power  of  entering.  A pre- 
rogative or  right  of  accefs.  “ Of  excellent 
breeding,  of  great  admittance.'*  Sbak.  The 
acceding  to,  granting  any  pofition. 

To  ADMl'X,  V.  A.  [ admijcco , Lat.]  to 
join  to,  mix,  or  mingle. 

ADMTXTION,  Sf.  the  joining,  blend- 
ing, mixing,  or  incorporating  one  body  or 
fluid  with  another. 

ADMI'XTURE,  S.  the  blending,  mixing 
or  mingling  one  thing  with  another. 

To  ADMO'NISH,  V.  A.  [admoneo,  Lat.] 
to  exhort,  perfuade,  or  give  advice.  To 
reprove,  to  cenfurc.  “ Admomjh  him  as  a 
brother.’*  2 7 bejfal.  iii.  15.  'I  o give  a hint, 
to  warn.  To  remind  of  a fault.  “ He  of 
their  wicked  ways  Ihall  them  adrr.onijhd'  Mils. 

ADMO'NISHER,  S.  one  who  reminds 
another  of  his  duty,  and  reproves  him  for 
his  faults,  or  errors. 

ADMO'NISHMENT,  S.  a reproof  for 
faults.  “ His  admor.ipment  receive.”  Par. 
Loft,  “ Thy  grave  admonljbments  prevail 
with  ire.”  Sbak.  Hen.  V.  now  feldom  ufed. 

ADMCXNITION,  S.  [aelmonitio , Lat  ] a 
hint  of  duty,  advice.  “ Adnoniticn  concern- 
ing ’'thefc,  not  unneceflary.”  Hooker.  A 
reminding,  or  reproving  a perfon  for  the 
negleCt  of  duty  “ They  are  written  for 
our  admevithn."  1 Car.  x.  u4  A ftate  of 
reverential  awe,  and  obedience.  “ Bflng 
them  up  in  the  admonition  pf  the  Lord.** 
Epbef.  v».  4. 

ADMONITORY,  Adj.  / [admonKrius, 
Lat.]  that  which  excites  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty. 

To  ADMO'VE,  V.  A.  [admovei,  Lat.) 
to  go  towards,  to  approach ; or  bring 
nearer. 

ADNA'TA,  Part.  (Trom  adnafeor J ij* 
anaromy,  applied  to  a coat  of  the  eye, 
called  tunica  adrata  ; and  lik^wife  eonjutu;- 
tiva  or  albuginea.  It  is  called  the  white  of 
the  eye,  and  is  formed  by  the  tendons  of 
the  mufclcs  which  move  if. 

ADO7,  S.  [ from  a expletive  and  dj) 
trouble,  difficulty.  “ With  much  ado  he 
partly  kept  awake.**  Dryd.  Buttle,  noife, 
or  tumult.  “All  this  ado."  Lode.  A 
greater  appearance  or  fliow  of  bufinefs  than 
what  is  leal,  and  is  taken  in  a ludicrous 
fenfe.  “ t made . no  more  adot  but  took 
all.  Sbak.  Hen.  IV.  “ We  il  keep  no  gnat 
ado."  Borneo  an  l fidiet. 

AD'OCfO,  a term  ufed  by  fame  phi- 
loiophcrs. 
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loftphers,  to  denote  the  highefl  or  fuper 
lativc  degree. 

ADOLESCENCE,  S.  \adolefcent\a , Lat.] 
the  Bate  of  a youth  from  his"  infancy,  to 
his  full  growth  ; and  lading  as  long  as 
the  fibres  continue  to  incrc^fc  in  dimenfion 
or  firmnefs;  gencra'iy  computed  to  be  be- 
tween fifteen  and  tuenty-five,  or  thirty 
years  of  ace. 

A DO LE/SCENCY,  S.  (See  ADOLE- 
SCENCE) the  date  of  youth  between 
puberty  and  manhood.  “ In  the  lad 
adolt f. cncy,  and  makes  him  twenty-five.” 
Brwvn  : V ulg.  Err. 

ADO'NIS,  S.  [of  aScin,  Gr.  and  j*ip 
in  mythology,  the  fon  of  Cynaras  king  or 
Cyprus,  by  inced  ; a favourite  of  Venus ; 
he  was  fo  beautiful,  that  die  carried  him 
away  by  force,  and  forfook  rhe  celcBiai 
abodes  to  enjoy  his  company.  But  he 
being  at  lad  fi  iin  by  an  Erym  mthean  boar, 
the  goddefs  was  inconfolable  for  his  lofs ; 
which  was  celebrated  by  an  annua)  mourn- 
ing; and  the  river  Biblus  becoming  red, 
was  generally  edeemed  as  a proper  time  to 
begin  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Maundrcl,  in  his 
travels,  has  given  us  a curious  account  of 
the  manner  of  thetnourning,  and  an  expli- 
cation of  the  rivers  looking  ted,  like  blood, 
about  that  time.  The  moral  of  the  fable  is 
fo  obvious,  that  to  expla  n it  to  thofe  who 
know  the  confluences  of  illicit  pleafures, 
would  be  giving  an  affront  to  their  undci- 
Bandings,  Adonia  ficra,  were  the  folemn 
ceremonies  which  were  celebrated  at  Bybiis, 
in  th«  temple  of  Venus,  in  honour  of  Ve- 
nus, and  in  memory  of  Adonis. 

ADO'NIC,  Adj.  rfrom  Adonis]  a verfc 
confiding  only  of  a d.iftyle  and  fpondee,  and 
derives  its  name  from  being  ufed  in  the  dirges 
made  to  lament  the  iofs  of  Adonis. 

To  ADO'PT,  V.  A.  [adcptOj  Lat.]  to 
fnbditute  another's  child  indead  of  one’s 
•own.  “ Yet  I could  fome  adopted  heir  pro- 
vide.” Dryd.  To  acquire,  in  oppofition  to  I 
wh  it  is  inherent.  44  From  the  foilic: tations 
of  our  natural  or  adopted  dcfircs.”  Luke. 
To  rely  or  depend  on,  and  make  life  as  if 
our  own.  *4  He  adept cd  the  principles  of 
the  do!  •$.** 

ADOPTION,  S.  [adopthy  Lat.]  the  att 
of  taking  the  child  of  another  for  our  fon, 
and  giving  him  a right  to  all  privileges  which 
accompany  that  title ; the  ceremony  confided 
in  purchasing  the  perion  that  is  to  be  adopted, 
of  his  parents,  and  in  their  affirming  the 
names  of  the  pttfon  who  had  conferred  this 
favour  upon  them  ; in  allulion  to  thofe  three 
particulars  it  is  that  the  Sciipturc  fays,  44  Wc 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  fons.”  Gal. 
jv.  $.  T he  date  of  an  adopted  perion.  44  To 
remind  its  of  or.r  adoption."  Rogers. 

ADO'PTIVE,  Ad>.  [adoui'uuSy  Lat.]  that 
which  is  adopted.  41  So  full  power  and  in- 
teied  :u  an  adaptive  fon,  as  in  a natural.” 


Baum.  u He  who  adopts.  lt  An  aJopteJ 
fon  cannot  cite  his  adoptive  father.”  Ay- 

life. 

ADO'RABLE,  Adj . \adoralUy  Fr.]  that 
which  is  deferving  of  divine  honour.  44  Says 
the  adorable  author  of  chriBianity,”  Cbeyne. 

ADO'R  ABLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  worthy  of  divine  honourt. 

ADO'RABLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  be  worthy  of  divine  worftiip. 

ADORATION,  S.  [adoratio,  La;..]  the 
afl  of  worfiiipping,  including  reverence,  ef- 
tcem,  awe,  and  love.  *1  he  external  ad  of 
homage  paid  to  God.  44  By  way  of  exter- 
nal adoration,**  Homage  paid  to  perfons  in 
high  pods,  or  in  high  edimation.  “ What 
is  thy  toll,  O adoration?"  Shake  fa  Hen.V « 

To  ADO'RE,  V.  A.  [adoroy  Lat.]  to  re- 
verence, to  honour.  41  The  mountain 
nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore.*'  Dryd , 
To  pay  a high  degree  of  reverence  and  ho- 
mage. 44  The  people  appear  ederktg  their 
prince,  and  their  prince  adoring  God.**  Tat” 
lery  No.  57.  To  love  to  a great  extreme. 

AiyOKER,  S.  one  who  pays  divine  ho- 
nours or  adorations  to  rhe  Duty  ; one  who 
has^a  great  and  reverential  edeem.  44  He 
was  fo  fevere  an  adorer  of  truth.’*  Clarcnd. 
A lover  who  almod  idolizes  the  objeff  of  his 
flame.  44  I her  adorer  too  devoutly  Band.** 
Prjcr. 

To  ADO'RN,  V.  A.  [adorns,  Lat.]  to 
deck  or  fet  off  with  drefs  ; to  ornament. 
“ A gallery  adorned  with  pictures.”  Covoley . 
To  convey  fplcndor  or  magnificence.  “ Thou 
fhalt  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabretsi*  Jer. 
xxxi.  6. 

ADO  RNMENT,  S.  the  advantage  of  or- 
nament. 

ADO'WN,  Adv.  f adune,  Sax.]  from  a 
higher  to  a lower  filiation  ; down.  44  Tbricc 
did  (he  fink  adawn.**  Fairy  ^ uecn . Ufed 
chiefly  by  poetical  writers. 

ADO'WN,  Prep,  towards  the  ground, 

1 downwards,  or  down.  44  Adcewn  hrr  fhoul- 
| ders  fell  her  length  of  hair.”  Dryd. 

A'DRAGANTH,  S.  in  Medicine,  gum 
dragon. 

ADRI'FT,  Adv.  [drief  Ifl.]  driven  by  a 
torrent.  44  Trees  adrift— Down  the  great 
river.”  Milton.  At  random,  without  re- 
ftraint,  or  following  the  firfl  impulfe.  44  Fre- 
quent recollection  will  Bop  their  minds  from 
running  cd'  tfi.**  Locke. 

ADROMT,  Adj.  (Fr.  adroit ] a£\ive ; 
dextrous;  clever  ; cunning,  or  crafty.  44  An 
adroit  Bout  fellow  ” Jervas. 

ADRO'ITNESS,  S.  dexterity;  readinefi; 
adlivity  ; nfliduity  ; cunning. 

ADP.'Y,  Adj.  thiiBy;  wanting  to  drink. 
44  Drink  the  King’s  health  when  he  was  not 
adry."  Speeiat. 

ADSCITi'TIOUS,  Adj.  r adfcitltiu: , Lat.] 
fpurious ; interpolated,  and  not  genuine ; 
•borrowed,  or  counterfeit. 
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ADSTRI'CTION,  S.  [ aiftnO'u,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  binding  together  ; contrafting  in- 
ko  a lefficr  compafs.  Applied  chiefly  to  medi- 
cines. 

To  ADVA'NCE,  V.  A.  [avancer,  Fr.]  to 
come  forward.  u Her  rofy  fteps  in  th*  eafl- 
ern  clime  advancing.'*  Par.  Loji.  To  raife 
to  a higher  port  ; to  prefer  ; to  exalt.  “ A- 
hafucrus  advanced  Haman.”  F.Jlb,  iii.  i . To 
adorn,  to  heighten.  “ As  the  calling  digni- 
fies the  man,  fo  the  man  much  more  advances 
his  calling.''  South . To  haften  the  growth, 
when  applied  to  vegetables.  «•  This  culture 
did  rather  retard  than  advance**  Bacon.  To 
pro pofe  or  offer;  to  produce.  u I dare  not 
advance  ir\y  opinion."  Dryd.  To  pay  the 
Charges  of  an  undertaking,  before  the  time 
of  reimburfement  arrives  $ to  give  or  lend  a 
perfon  money,  8c c,  before  he  is  capable  of 
paying.  , 

To  ADV'ANCE,  V.  N.  to  move  forward; 
to  make  a progrefs.  **  They  who  would  ad- 
vance in  knowledge.”  LocJte. 

ADV'ANCE,  S.  [from  advance]  the  aft 
of  approaching;  liberties  granted  by  a per- 
fon in  love  to  a fukor.  “ The  indecerft  ad 
vances  (he  made  to  detain  him.”  Pope's  Odyff. 
Gradation,  gradual  incre  ife.  “ Thefe  gra- 
dual advances**  Atterb.  RaiCng  to  a Higher 
degree.  “ For-  the  advance , and  perfefting 
of  human  nature.”  Locke . 

ADVANCE  FO'SSE,  or  DITCH,  in  For- 
tification, a ditch  drawn  round  the  cfplanade, 
to  prevent  a furprize  from  the  befiegers.  Sec 
FOSSE. 

t ADVANCEMENT,  S.  the  aft  of  advan- 
cing ; progrefs.  “ It  makes  daily  advance - 
mcr.ts.'*  Swift.  Promotion  ; preferment. 
“ The  quick!  advancement  of  her  hufband.” 
Tatlcr,  No.  33.  Railing  to  a higher  degree 
of  perfeftios  ; improvement. 

ADVANCER,  S.  one  that  promotes  or 
advances.  *l  Greater  advance/s  of  defama- 
tory defigns.*’  Government  of  the  Dengue. 

ADVANTAGE,  S.  [avantagey  Fr.j  the 
better  or  fuperiority  of  a . perfon.  “ The 
laity  have  forrie  advantage  over  the  clergy.” 
Sprat.  “ Would  have  the  advantage  of  us.” 
Jitter b.  Superiority  by  ftratagem"  or  cun- 
ning. “ Defigning  to  take  advantage,  and 
profccute  him.”  Swift.  A favourable  op- 
portunity. i(  Give  me  advantage  of  fomc 
brief  difeourfe.”  Othello.  A manner  pro- 
duftive  of  ^reat  approbation  or  fplcndor. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drcfs’J.” 
Pope.  Sclfinterefl,  profit,  or  gain.  “ Thou 
iaidlt,  What  advantage  will  it  be  to  thee  ?’* 
Job  xxxV.  3.  A premium,  or  more  than 
can  be  claimed  by  law.  “ You  neither  lend 
lior  borrow  upon  - advantage."  Merck • of 
Venice.  A favourable  or  additional  circum- 
ftancef 

To  ADVANTAGE,  V.  A.  [avantage, 
Tr.]  to  benefit,  improve,  or  promote  ; to 
get  oi^acgfiire  profit.  u What  is  a man  ad - 
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" vdntaged , if  he  gain  the  whole  world  ?**  Ltiki 
ix.  25. 

ADVANTAGED,  Part.  poflefled  of  ad- 
vantages or  fuperior  attainments. 

ADVANTAGEOUS,  Adj  [advantage:;*, 
Fr.  ] conducing  to  profit.  **  Improved  into 
a very  advantageous  opportunity;*'  Hamm. 
Fur.dam.  Ufeful ; ferviccahlc.  “ Some  ad - 
vantogeous  aft  may  he  atchicv’d.”  Mi!tr 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY,  Adv.  conducing 
to  convenience  or  advantage.  “ It  was  ad- 
var.tageouJJy  fituated.”  Arbutb. 

ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS,  a quality 
which  conduces  to  profit  or  convenience. 

To  ADVE'NE,  V.  A.  f advenh,  Lat.]  to 
become  a part,  including  the  idea  of  fome- 
thing  fuperadded.  , 

ADVE'NIENT,  Part,  that  which  is  fu- 
peradded ; additional.  “ Extrinfically  ad- 
venient.**  Clanv, 

ADVENT,  S.  [adventus,  Lat.]  the  fpace 
of  four  weeks,  fet  apart  by  the  church,  to 
prepare  for  the  approaching  fcflival  of  Chrift- 
mas. 

ADVF/NTINE,  Adj.  [advent inus,  Lat.] 
that  which  is  acquired.  “ If  the  adventir.e 
heat  he  greatly  predominant  to  the  natural.” 
Bac.  Nat.  Hi/}. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  Adj,  [adventitiustL.zt.  J 
what  is  fuperadded,  cr  acquired.  “ Tho*  we  » 
may  call  the  obvious  colours  natural,  and  the 
others  adventitious.**  Beyle.  Not  of  the  fame 
nature;  additional,  or  iucjreafcd.  “ Adventi- 
tious fires  raifed  by  hi^h  meats.”  Dryd . 

ADVENTURE,  S.  [dvanture%F r.]  an 
incident;  a hazard.  “ Two  flood  upon 
their  adventure.**  Haviv.  Without  certain 
direftion.  “ Blows  flew  at  all  adventurers.** 
Hcyw.  An  attempt  in  which  fomc  rifque  is 
run.  11  Or,  failing  in  the  adventure , die.” 
Diyd.  An  incident,  or  occurrence.  “ Hum- 
ble adventures .”  Datlcr , No.  7.  In  Com- 
merce, a parcel  of  goods,  lent  or  carried  by 
fea,  at  a perfon's  own  rifque. 

ToADVE'NTURE,  V.  N.  to  ftand  the 
chance,  or  rifque  j to  endanger.  “ Adven- 
tured his  life.”  Judg.  ix.  17. 

ADVENTURER,  S.  \ avanturicr.  Ft.] 
one  wUoexpofts  himfelf  to  hazard  or  danger; 
one  who  runs  a great  rifque.  “ Our  mer- 
chants fliall  no  m.*«c  adventurers  be.”  Dryd. 
He  who  undertakes,  either  by  himlclf  or  in 
companies,  the  fcttlement  of  colonies,  or* 
conquefls  of  places.  “ The  adv'iuurer.  and 
planters  of  New  England.”  Poflctbnv.  DiSi. 

ADVE'NTUROlfS,  Adj.  [advcrtureux9 
Fr.]  ready  to  expofe  himfelf  to  dangers. 

“ Was  never  known  a more  advent* rout 
knight.”  Dryd.  Entcrprifing,  full  of  ha- 
zard and  difficulty.  **  Attempt  a more  ad- 
vent*reus  fong.”  Addif. 

AD  VENTUROUSLY,  Adv.  In  a hazard- 
ous, difficult,'  aud  daring  manner.  “ If  he 
durft  fleal  any  thing  adventuroufy .”  Sbakefp. 
Hen.  V. 
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A'DVERB,  S.  \adverbium,  Lat.]  a word 
joined  to  a verb,  adjective,  or  participle,  to 
Ihew  their  manner,  degree,  or  quantity. 
Thus,  he  walks  Jhnvly ; the  word  finely  is 
an  adverb  joined  to  the  verb  walks,  to  (how 
the  manner  in  which  the  action  of  walking 
is  performed. 

ADVE'RBIAL,  Adj.  \adverbiali{\  what  is 
ufed  in  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 

ADVERBIALLY,  Adv.  in  the  manner 
of  an  adverb.  “ I think  alta  was  joined  ad- 
verbially with  tremit.”  Addifon. 

ADVERSARY,  S.  [adverfaire,  Fr.]  one 
who  oppofes  another.  “ Th*  adverfary  of 
God  and  man.**  Milt,  Antagonift.  An  ene- 
my. “ An  adverfary,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  a Brictcr  fearch  into  us.’*  Speflat. 
No  309. 

ADVE'ftSATIVE,  Adj.  f adverfatktus, 
Lat.]  a word  implying  oppofition  or  contrail. 

ADVERSE,  Adj.  [ adverfus,  Lat.]  con- 
trary; oppofite.  “Twice  by  adverfc  winds 
—Drove  back.**  Sbakefp.  Hen.  V I.  Atfing 
In  oppofite  directions.  “ Two  polar  winds 
v blowing  adverfc.**  Milt.  Contrary  to  the 
wilh  or  defirc.  " Be  try’d  in  humble  Bate 
and  things  advefe.'*  Fr.r.  Reg.  Uniucccfs- 
f ul ; calamitous';  unfortunate.  “ Unhappy 
men,  or  adverfc  fate.”  Rofcom. 

ADVE'RSI  fY,  S.  [ adverftas,  Lat.]  a 
Bate  which  is  oppofite  to  our  wilbes#  “ Let 
me  embrace  thele  four  adverfities.**  Sbakefp. 
A Bate  wherein  a per  ton  lofes  thofe  convcni- 
encies  he  before  enjoyed  ; a Bate  of  afflic- 
tion, mil'cry,  and  misfortune.  “ Sweet  are 
the  ufes  of  advcrfily .*’  Sbak-fp. 

A'DVERSELY,  or  A'DVERSLY,  Adv. 
unfortunately  ; unhappily  ; difagrceably. 
« If  the  drink  you  gave  me  touch  my  pa- 
late adversely."  Sbakefp. 

To  ADVERT,  V.  N.  [adverto,  Lat.J  to 
regard,  obferve,  or  attend  to.  “ To  advert 
to  more  than  one  thing.”  Ray  cnCrcat . To 
apply  the  mind  to  with  attention. 

ADVE'RTENCE,  S.  [from  advert]  at- 
tention ; regard  ; confideration  ; reflection. 
« Allow  but  a fober  advertence  to  its  propo- 
fals.”  Decay  of  Piey. 

ADVE'RfENCY,  S.  [from  advert \ at- 
tention ; regard ; confideration  ; obferva- 
tion.  “ Too  much  advertency  is  not  your 
talent.**  Sivift. 

To  ADVERTISE,  V.  A.  [ advertir , Old 
Fr.]  to  determine  a thing  in  fufpcnce.  “ The 
King  his  lord  advertife— Whether  our  daugh- 
ter were  legitimate.”  Sbakefp.  Hen.  VII l. 
To  give  notice  or  information.  (t  They 
were  to  advertife  the  chief  hero  of  the  dif- 
trefles.**  Dryd . To  publilh  a thing  Bolen, 
loB,  found,  or  wanted,  now  praClifed  in- 
flead  of  crying  it.  For  the  utility  of  this 
practice,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  counte- 
nance it  receives  daily  from  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  Bate,  the  public  trading  compa- 
nies of  the  nation,  the  moft  opulent  mcr- 
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chants  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  confiderable 
revenue  which  accrues  to  the  government 
from  this  one  article. 

ADVE'RTISEMENT,  S.  warning  ; in- 
AruCtion  ; advice.  “My  griefs  are  louder 
than  advert  ifement.**  Sbakefp.  Intelligence  or 
information.  Publication,  a notice  of  a 
thing  ii>  a news  paper ; or  an  article,  con*4 
taining  the  defeription  of  a tiling  loB,  8c c. 
offering  a reward,  &c, 

ADVERTISER,  S.  he  that  conveys  in- 
telligence or  information.  The  paper  which 
contains  intelligence. 

ADVERTISING,  Part.  aCtive  in  con- 
veying  intelligence,  advice,  or  admonition* 

“ Then  advertiftng  and  holy  to  your  bufi*» 
nCfs.’*  Sbakefp. 

ADVl'CE,  S.  [advis  or  avis,  Fr.  This  19 
diBinguilhed  from  the  Verb  by  its  fpelling, 
being  wrote  with  a c,  but  the  verbavith  an/} 
opinion,  or  counfcl.  “ By  my  advice — Let 
us  impart.**  Hamlet.  InffrilClion.  “ With- 
out thy  poor  advice.**  Prior.  Confultatioft 
or  deliberation.  “ Taking  advice  with  work- 
men.” Bac.  News  or  intelligence.  "Ad- 
vices from  SwiBerland  import.*)  Tatlcr,  No. 
6. 

ADVPSEABLE,  Adj.  that  which  is  or 
may  be  proper  to  be  advifed ; prudent. 

“ Some  judge  it  adv] cable  for  a man  to  ac- 
count with  his  heart  every  day.”  South. 

ADVI'SABLENESS,  S.  what  renders  a 
thing  proper  to  be  advifed  j fitnefs  j propri- 
ety. 

To  ADVI'SE,  V.  A.  [avifer,  Fr.]  to  re- 
commend, “ I would  advije  all  gentlemen 
to  learn  merchant’s  accounts.”  Locke.  To- 
give  a perfon  a hint  of ; to  remind.  “ Such 
difeourfe  bring  on — As  may  advtfe  him  of 
his  happy  Bate.”  Par  ad.  Loft.  To  inform, 
or  give  intelligence  of  an  allion  tranfa/led  at 
a diffance.  “We  are  advifed  from  Vienna.*- 
Tatler , No.  7. 

To  ADVI'SE,  V.  N.  to  confult  j to  con- 
fider;  to  examine;  to  give  an  opinion. 
“ Advife  if  this  be  worth  attempting.**  Par . 

Loft. 

ADVrSED,  Part,  prudently ; after  a due 
examination  of  the  nature  and  conftquencof. 
<l  Let  him  rather  be  advifed  in  his  anfwcr, 
than  forward  to  tell  Boiics.”  Bacon.  Done 
with  defign  ; done  on  purpofe. 

ADVl'SEDLY,  Adv.  in  a deliberate  man- 
ner; with  due  confideration;  prudently. 
“ Cannot  Bay  to  confider  advifedly .**  Bac. 
EJf.  With  any  peculiar  defign  ; on  purpofe. 
“ Advifedly  undertaken.*’  Suckling. 

ADVI'SEDNESS,  S.  deliberation ; cau- 
tion ; prudence.  “ To  proceed  with  all  juft 
advifednefs  and  adoration.”  Saunderfcn . 

ADVI'SER,  S.  one  who  gives  advice  or 
counfcl.  “ And  with  himfclf,  his  bcB  ad - 
vifer,  talks.*’  Wal.  One  who  reminds  a 
perfon.  **  To  filcncc  this  impertinent  ad - 
viler.*'  Regers. 
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ADULATION,  S.  {aJulath,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  bellowing  too  much  praife  to  a pcr- 
fon  j including  too  high  a commendation  of' 
his  virtues,  and  omitting  his  deferts.  “ With 
titles  blown  from  adulation'*  Sbakefp . Hen  V. 

ADULATOR,  S.  a flatterer; \ compli 
menter  ; one  who  praifes  too  much  the  ex- 
cellencies of  another. 

A'DULA TORY,  Adj.  [adulatoriu:,  Lat.] 
in  a flattering  or  complimental  manner. 

ADULT,  Part,  [of  adultus ] grown  up  ; 
arrived  to  maturity.  i{  In  their  adult  age, 
than  in  their  minority.1*  Decay  of  Piety. 

ADU'LT,  S.  one  who  is  between  infancy 
and  manhood.  <l  Children,  whofc  bones  arc 
more  pliable  and  foft  than  thofc  of  adults." 
Sbakefp. 

ADU'LT  NESS,  S.  the  fhte  between  child- 
hood and  manhood.  See  ADOLESCENCE. ' 

ADU'LT ER ANT,  Part,  [adulterant,  Lat.] 
who  is  guilty  of  adultery ; or  debates  by  ad- 
mixture. 

To  ADULTERATE,  V.  A.  [adult  dr er, 
Fr.]  to  violate  the  bed  of  a married  perfon  ; 
to  corrupt  or  debate.  “ To  adulterate  them 
with  falt-petre.‘*  Boyle.  To  fpoil  by  in- 
corporating foreign  words. 

ADULTER  ATED,  owing  to  the  crime 
of  adultery.  “ I am  poflefs’d  with  an  adult'- 
rate  blot.*’  Sbakefp . Counterfeit.  i(  The 
maker  of  adulterate  wares.”  Dec.  of  Piety. 

ADU'LTERATENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  adulterate,  counterfeit. 

ADULTERATION,  S. [adulterate Lat.] 
the  corrupting  by  a foreign  mixture;  or  en- 
deavouring to  make  things  pafs  for  more ! 
than  their  intrific  value,  by  its  rctemblance 
to  fomething  belter.  44  To  make  the  com- 
pound pate  for  the  rich  Ample  metal,  is  an 
adulteration , or  counterfeiting.”  ' Bac.  Nat.  \ 
Hijl. 

ADULTERER,  S.  f adulter , Lit.]  the 
perfon  guilty  of  lying  with  another’s  wife. 
“'Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  Ihall 
judge.”  Ihb.  xiii.  14. 

ADULTEPESS,  S.  a woman  guilty  of 
violating  her  huflwnd's  bed,  by  lying  with 
another  man.  “ The  Spartan  lady  replied, 
when  a Iked,  What  was  the  puniihincnt  for 
adultcrejj'.s  V There  arc  no  fuch  things  here.” 
Gcnjfrnin.  of  tb~  Tongue. 

ADU'L  l EROUS,  Adj.  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  adultery.  u Such  is  the  Wj.y  of  an  adul- 
terous woman.”  Prov.  xxx.  20.  Bafe,  cor- 
rupted ; idolatrous. 

ADULTERY,  S.  [adultery.nn,  Lat.]  in 
its  primary  lignification,  the  being  faife  to 
the  marriage  bed.  “ V/hofo  committeth  <7- 
du/tcry  heketh  underflanding.”  Prozr.  vi.  32. 
Idolatry.  “ Committed  adultery  with  Hones 
'and  with  flocks.' ’ Jerem.  iii.  9.  • 

To  ADU'MBRATE,  V.  A.  [adumbro, 
Lat.j  to  lhadow  ; to  give  a flight  refem- 
blancc.  “ Heaven— adumbrated  by  all 
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thofe  excellencies  which  can  endear.”  Dec* 

of  Piety. 

ADUMBRATION,  S.  [from  adumbrate ] 
the  giving  a flight  reprefentation  or  illu Ora- 
tion j fin  imperfert  rctemblance,  like  that  of 
a fliadow.  “ At  beft  a mod  confuted  adum- 
brationGDirville.  A faint  glimmering ; 
a dillant  and  confuted  likenefs.  “ Some  a- 
dumbration  of  the  rational  nature.”  Hales's 
Orig . In  Heraldry,  when  any  figure  in  a 
coat  is  fo  obfeur'd,  that  nothing  but  the  bare 
profile  or  outline  is  vifible. 

AD'VOCATE,  S.  [ advocatus , Lat.]  one 
who  has  the  pleading  or  management  of  a 
caufe  ; one  who  vindicates  or  defends  any  te* 
net  or  action.  “ That  caufe  teems  common- 
ly the  better,  that  has  the  better  advocate.'* 
Temple.  “ Advocates  for  folly.”  Pope.  Lord 
Advocate , a great  officer  of  Rate  in  Scotland, 
who  gives  his  advice  in  all  cafes  about  mak*- 
ing  or  executing  laws,  defends  the  King’s 
rights  and  privileges  in  all  public  meetings, 
pjofecutes  all  capital  crimes  before  the  julti- 
I ciary ; concurs  in  all  purfuits  wherein  the 
King  has  interefl  ; and  is  at  liberty  to  plead 
all  caufes,  unlefs  when  arting  as  an  ordinary 
j Lord  of  Seflions,  ia  which  cate  he  can  plead 
only  the  King’s. 

AI)  VOCATION,  S.  the  office  or  bufinefs 
of  an  advocate. 

AD  VOLUTION,  S.  [ advolutio , Lat.] 
the  art  of  rolling  to, 

ADVOUTRY,  S.  [avoutrie,  Fr.]  adul- 
! tery.  “ A marriage  compounded  between 
an  advoutry  and  a rape.”  Bac. 

ADVOWE',  S.  [advoue'e,  Fr.]  one  who 
has  the  right  of  advowfon. 

ADVO'WSON,  S.  the  right  of  pretent- 
ing to  a benefice. 

To  A1FURE,  V.  N.  [ aduro , Lat.]  to 
con  fume  or  deltroy  by  fire,  to  burn  up. 

ADU'ST,  Part.  [ adufius , Lat.]  burnt  up, 
fcorclied,  rendered  brittle  by  heat.  if  Such 
a heat  as  will  not  render  the  body  aduft." 
[Bac.  Capable  of  burning ; fcorching  hot, 
“ As  the  Lybian  air  aduft."  A habit  of  bo- 
dy which  arifes  from  a fermentation  of  cho- 
ler  and  bile,  and  betoken  heat  or  warmth  of 
temper,  choleric.  “ Ihe  fame  aduft  com- 
plexion.” Pope.  , 

ADU'STKD,  Part,  byrnt,  fet  on  fire. 
“ Contorted  and  adufted  they  rcduc  d— tTo 
hlackefl  grain.”  Par.  Loft.  Warm  or  hot 
with  refpert  to  the  humours  of  the  body, 
or  temper.  a They  are  but  fpirits  of  aduft - 
:d  choicr.”  livtvd. 

ADU'STABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be  burnt 
or  fcorched  up. 

ADU'S TION,  S.  [from  aduft]  the  art.  of 
burning  up,  or  drying.  “ The  heat  conti- 
nuing its  aduftion.  llaryty.  The  evap  >- 
rating  the  rnoft  fuhtile  particles  of  the  blood 
by  heat,  an  inflammation  about  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  accompanied  with  a hoilow- 
G 2 ' nets 
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nefs  in  the  eyes,  palcnefs,  and  a drynefs  of 
the  body. 

ADZ,  S.  SeeADDICE. 

J£.y  a dipthongue,  in  which  the  found  of 
the  A is  obfcure  j though  ufed  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  Saxons,  it  fcems  now  quite  out  of 
ufe  being  changed  for  the  fimple  e,  as  in 
equator,  enigma,  equinoctial  and  even  in 
Enear. 

/E'GILCPS,  S.  [ayiXaJ.,  Gr.]  a kind  of 
tumour  or  ulcer  in  the  corner  of  the  eye, 
either  with  or  without  an  inflammation. 
'When  attended  with  an  inflammation, it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  owing  to  an  abundance  of  blood ; 
if  without,  from  a vifeous  pituitous  humour 
thrown  on  this  pait. 

AF/GIS,  S.  [from  *iyi c,  Gr.]  in  mytho- 
gy,  the  name  of  the  fhield  or  bucker  of  Jupi- 
ter, or  Pallas.  It  has  its  name  from  Jupi- 
ter’s covering  his  fhield  with  the  (kin  of  the 
goat  amalthea,  which  he  is  laid  to  have  fuck- 
ed. This  buckler  he  afterwards  gave  to  Mi- 
nerva, whofcfiiield  is  flill  called  by  this  name. 

AR.'GLOGUE,  S.  [from  aiyo c,  Gr.  and 
Xayec]  a fpecics  of  poetry,  wherein  ru  flics  are 
introduced  as  the  aCtors.  It  now  goes  by 
the  denom  nation  of  a pa  flora  I,  or  poem 
wherein  the  perfons  are  (hepherds  j from  the 
£.at.  paftor  a Iheep  herd. 

AEGYPTI'ACUM,  [Lat.  J Egyptian]  an 
ointment,  originally  aferibed  to  Mcfue,  con- 
fiding of  vinegar,  verdigreafe,  and  honey, 
boiled  to  a confidence.  The  feum  is  called 
.•Egyptian  honey.  Iris  an  admirable  detergent, 
proper  to  keep  down  fungous  excrefcencics, 
but  Ihould  be  lowered  according  to  the  cir- 
cum  dances  of  the  cafe,  for  fear  of  it  corrod- 
ing too  much. 

AENIGMA,  S.  [awiyua,  Gr  J fomething 
' put  in,  obfcure,  and  fometimes  contradictory 
terms,  to  cxercife  the  fagacity  of  a perfon  j 
or  an  obfcure  defeription  of  a thing,  deliver- 
ed in  fuch  terms  as  render  the  meaning  not 
intelligible  at  fir  ft  fight.  The  eaftern  na- 
tions feem  to  have  afteCted  this  fpecies  of 
writing  very  much  j an  example  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Judg.  xiv.  i».  and  its  definition 
by  Bohours  as  beipg  a witty,  artful,  abftrufe 
defeription, 'may  not  be  very  improper,  if  ic 
be  allowed  to  he,  according  to  Mr.  Addifon, 
a fpecics  of  falffwir,  and  rather  the  fport  of 
tlfe  underftanding,  than  the  dictate  of  wif- 
dom. 

AE'OLUS,  S.  [from  AZS/os,  tht  God  of 
wind]  the  name  of  a ventilator,  or  a machine 
yfed  to  extract  foul  air  out  of  a room. 

AE'OLIPILE,  S.  TToXai,  Gr.]  an 

hydraulic  inlirument,  which  being  filled  with 
water,  and  heated  by  fire,  will  afford  a va- 
pour, which  iflues  out  with  a prodigious  vio- 
lence and  noife. 

AE'ON,  S.  Gr.]  duration. 

aE'RA,  S.  in  chronology,  a certain  fixed 
point  of  time  from  which  *ny  computation 
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AERA'RIUM,  S.  the  public  treafury  of 
the  Roman  ftate,  refembling  olir  bank,  or 
exchequer. 

AE'RIAL,  Adj.  [aerius,  Lat.]  confiding 
or  partaking  of  air.  “ Vegetables  abound 
more  with  aerial  particles.”  Arbuth . Pro- 
duced by  the  air.  “ Aerial  honey.”  Dryd . 
Inhabiting  the  air.  i(  Aerial  animals.”  Locke • 
Placed  or  fituated  in  the  air;  lofty  j high. 
“ Aerial  fpire.”  Phillips. 

AE'RIAL  PERSPECTIVE,  the  art  of 
conveying  a proper  diminution  to  the  (hades 
and  light  of  colours,  and  fizc  of  objeCls  in 
proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  objeCf.  It 
is  founded  on  this  principle,  that  the  ray* 
emitted  from  an  objeCt  to  the4, eye,  are  weak- 
er in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  column 
of  air  through  which  they  pafs, 

AE'RIANS,  S.  [from  aerius]  a religious 
feCt  in  the  fourth  century,  who  were  named 
from  Aerius  their  founder.  Their  tenets 
refemhled  thofc  of  the  Arians  with  refpeCt  to 
the  Trinity;  befides  which  they  held  that 
prieft  and  bijbop  were  fynonimous  terms,  and 
denoted  hut  one  order  and  dignity.  Aerius 
built  his  doCtrine  on  fome  paflages  in  St. 
Paul’sEpiftles,particularlyon  that  of  iTim.iv, 
14.  where  the  apoftle  exhorts,  “ Not  to  neg- 
IcCt  the  gift  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  prejbytery .”  On  which 
he  obferve?,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  bi- 
(hops ; and  that  it  is  evident,  that  Timothy 
was  ordained  by  the  prefbytery  alone.  To 
this  Epiphanius  replies,  Hxr.  75,  That  the 
word  includes  both  bilhops  and  priefts,  or  die 
whole  aflembly  of  ccclefiaftics. 

AERO'LOGY,  S.  [*r?  and  Xo^-,  Gr  ] 
a difeourie  or  eflay  on  the  properties  of  the 
air. 

AERO'METRY,S.[from  a>j£,  air,  Gr.air, 
and  fxtT£tojt  metreo , Gr.  to  mcafurc]  the  art 
of  meafuring  aip,  including  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, gravitation,  preflion,  elafticity,  rare- 
faction, condenfation,  &c.  Inftcaa  of  this 
term  modern  writers  fubftitute  Pneumatics. 

AERO'SCOPY,  S.  [arj  and  ckhstiv]  the 
aCt  of  obfei  ving  of  the  air. 

A'F.RY,  S.  See  AIRIE. 

AERU'GINOUS,  Adj.  refembling  or  ap- 
pertaining to  the  ruft  of  copper.  It  is  by 
fome  deferibed  as  a green  colour,  and  by 
others  as  a brown. 

AERU'GOS,  S.  [Lat.]  ruft,  particularly . 
copper  ruft  ; verdigreafe. 

AES'USTUM,  in  chemiftry,  compofed  of 
thin  plates  of  copper  put  into  a crucible,  with 
alternate  layers  of  fulphur  and  fait,  and  con- 
tinued on  a hot  charcoal  fire,  till  the  ful- 
phur isconfumed.  It  is  very  deterfivc/and 
ufed  for  eating  off*  proud  fle(h. 

AESCHYNO'MENOUS,  Part.  [aiyysofAt- 
>&,  Gr.]  in  botany,  applied  to  thofc  plants 
that  are  called  SenfitiVe. 

AE'STIVAL,  Adj.  [aejlast  Lat.]  in  geo- 
graphy relating  to  the  Summer  iflands. 

AE/r^UA  RY, 
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AE'STUARY,  S.  [aeftuarium ,Lat.]  in  Geo- 
graphy, an  arm  of  the  fca,  penetrating  a 
great  way  into  the  land.  In  Pharmacy,  a 
vapour  bath. 

AE'THER,  S.  Gr.l  in  Phyfics,  a 

thin  matter,  finer  and  rarer  than  air,  begin- 
ning from  the  limits  of  our  atmofphcre,  and 
expanded  through  ail  the  regions  of  fpace. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  that  heat  is  com- 
municated through  a vacuum,  aimed  as  rea- 
dily as  through  air;  but  as  that  could  not  be 
• without  fome  interjacent  body,  to  aft  as  a 
medium,  this  body  mud  lie  fubtile  enough 
to  penetrate  the  pores  of  glafit,  and  may  be 
fiuppofcd  to  penetrate  thofe  of  all  other  bo- 
dies, and  confequently  to  be  diffufed  through 
all  the  parts  of  fpace.  The  exidcnceof  this 
aether ial  medium  being  thus  fettled,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  its  properties  inferring  it  to 
be  more  rare,  fluid,  aftive,  and  eladic,  than 
air;  and  the  caufc  of  gravitation,  oftheelaf- 
ticity  of  the  air  and  the  nervous  fibres ; of  the 
emiflion,  refraftion,  reflexion,  and  other 
phenomena  of  light ; of  (inflation,  mufcular 
motion,  &c.  and  that  it  is  the  prim  urn  mo- 
bile* or  fir  ft  fource  and  fpring  of  all  phyfica) 
aftion  in  the  modern  fyftcm. 

AETHE'RIAL,  Adj.  [tratberius,  Lat.] 
(Tomething  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
set  her.  JEtherial  fpace,  or  region,  is  that 
in  the  heavens,  where  the  puie  unmixed 
aithtr  is  fuppofed  to  be  found  ; and  is  uflrd 
for  heavenly.  JEtherial  oil,  named  likewife 
eftcntial ; is  a fine  fubtile,  eircntial  oil,  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  a fpirit.  The 
pu»c  liquor,"  which  rifesnext  after  the  fpirit, 
in  didil.ing  turp-  ntine,  is  called  the  setherial 
eil  of  turpentine. 

AETHIOPS-M1NERAL,  S.  a prepara- 
tion of  quickfilver,  and  flour  of  brimdone, 
in  equal  quantities  ground  in  a done  or  iron 
mortar,  till  they  become  black,  and  no  parti- 
cles of  quickfilver  remain  vifible.  It  is  pre- 
scribed as  an  ointment  for  the  itch,  and 
pthrr  cutaneous  eruptions. 

AETIO'LO GY,  S.  [atTioXoyut,  Gr."|  in 
medicine,  a d feeurfe  or  eflay,  explaining  the 
caufes  of  a difeafe.  “ The  eetiology  of  the 
Hydrophobia,*'  Chair.b. 

AETPTES,  S.  [of  airoc]  an  oval*  incruf- 
tated  done  of  a dark  ruflet  colour,  hollow 
within,  and  including  another  done,  which 
when  (hook  rattles.  The  virtues  aferibed  to 
it  by  Galen  and  Pliny,  may  be  edeemed  as 
vulgar  errors,  founded  on  fuperdition. 

AETNA,  S.  [from  atd>q,  or  fcOlHNi  a 
furnace]  a remarkable  burning  mountain,  the 
higheft  of  any  in  Sicily.  The  inhabitants 
call  it  Monte  Gibello , or  by  contraftion,  Mon- 
Gibello , /.  e.  the  Mount  of  Mounts.  Itsaf- 
ccnt  from  Cataneais  30,000  paces,  but  on  the 
fide  next  Randazzo  only  20,000 ; its  circumfe- 
rence, at  the  bottom,  is  ico, 000;  it  is  of  a cir- 
cular form,  and  terminates  in  a peak  fomewhat 
jefcotfriing  s»  ftigar-loafi  The  bottom  is  planted 
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with  corn  and  fugar-cane,  the  middle  with 
woodsfolivc-trccs,  and  vines,  and  the  top  is  co- 
vered with  fnow  all  the  year.  The  amazing 
quantity  of  burning  matter  ejefted,  and  the 
earthquakes  attending  its  eruptions,  havcccca- 
licned  mod  terrible  devedation  and  calamities* 
During  that  of  1693,  fifteen  or  fix  teen  towns, 
eighteen  eftates,  with  men  and  cattle,  befidcf 
villages  and  93000  fouls,  weredeftroyed. 

AFA'R,  Adv.  [of  a expletive,  and  far  of 
for*  or  feo*ran , Sax.  J at  fome  didancc.  “ In 
dronds  afar  remote.’*  Sbakefp.  “ Seeing  a 
fig-tree  afar  off."  Mat.  xi.  13.  Foreign  oc 
drange,  didance,  in  oppofuion  to  intimate 
friendftiip.  “ The  promife  is  to  all  that  is 
afar  off"  Afts  ii.  39.  “ Preached  peace  to 
you  which  were  afar  off."  Eph.  ii.  17. 

AFE'ARED,  Part,  to  be  under  apprehen- 
fions  at  the  profpeft  of  lome  approaching  evil, 
or  calamity.  Ufcd  with  the  particle  of  before 
theobjeft.  “ He  looks  cfeard  of  himfelf.’* 
Peaebum . This  word  is  now  felJom  ufed. 

AFER,  S.  [L:it.]  the  fouth  wed  wind. 
“ Notus  and  Afer,  black,  with  thund’rous 
clouds.”  Par . Lofi. 

AFFABrLITY,  S.  f affabifite*  Fr.]  a qua- 
lity that  includes  modefty,  good-nature,  aixl 
condcfccnlion ; applied  generally  to  fuperi- 
ors.  “ Of  a mod  flowing  courtcfy  and  af- 
fability to  all  men.**  Clarer.d. 

A'FFABLE,  Verbal  Adj.  f affable,  Fr.] 
pofiefling  complailpncc,  good-nature,  and 
condefccnfion.  “ He  was  iff  able  and  both 
well  and  fair  fpoken.”  Bacon.  Applied  to 
external  appearance ; favourable  ; inviting 
addrefs.  “ With  a ferene  and  affable  coun- 
tenance.” Tatler. 

AFT  ABLE  NESS,  S.  cotirteoufnefs  ; po- 
lite, kind,  civil,  and  complaifant  behaviour. 
See  Affability • 

At 'F ABLY,  Adv.  in  an  affable,  civil, 
courteous  manner. 

AFFA'IR,  S.  [affaire*  Fr  j fomething 
done,  or  that  is  to  be  done.  Bufinefs,  em- 
ployment. “ I was  not  bom  for  great  af- 
fairs." Pope.  The  tranfaftionsof  a nation. 
“ St.  John’s  (kill  in  ftatc  affairs.”  Swift. 
The  circumftanccs  of  a per  fun.  ‘‘His  af- 
fairs arc  in  very  had  order.’*  Bufinefs.  In- 
trigue. “ He  had  a little  affair  with  Mifs 

.”  This  feems  to  be  borrowed  from 

the  French,  il  avoir-  une  petite  affaire. 

To  AFFE'AR,  V.  N.  f offer*  Fr.]  in  law, 
to  confirm,  edablifh,  and  fupport.  “ His  title 
is  affea  red.  ’ * Soakefp. 

AFFE'CT,  S.  [ afferius , Lat.]  See  affeftion. 

To  AFFE'CT,  V.  A.  [afftrier*  Fr.  to 
produce  or  caufe  an  effeft,  to  taufe,  “ Af- 
feri  the  earth  with  cold.’*  Milt.  To  aft  upon. 
“ Reciprocally  afferi  each  other.’*  Bentley . 
To  influence.  “ Thefe  qualities  relate  to, 
and  afferi  the  aftions  of  men.”  To  excite, 
or  flir  up  the  paffions.  “ Very  much  affePed 
with  the  idea.”  To  aim  at,  to  endeavour 
after.  To  tend  to*  u The  dregs  of  every 

a..:  j 
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f .fid  off  eel  a round  figure.’*  Newton  $ Opt. 
To  like  or  long  for.  “ To  tell  us  women 
what  we  molt  affeEl."  Dryd.  To  aflinne  a 
char  after  that  is  not  real,  or  natural. 
“ Spcnfer,  in  affeHing  the  aucients,  writ  no 
language.”  B.  \ jcbnjtn . 

AFtECTA'TION,  S.  [afcSlatio,  Lat.] 
an  artful  affirming  of  a charaftcr,  or  appear- 1 
ance,  to  which  we  have  no  claim.  “ An 
affcElation  to  love  the  plcafurc  of  folitude.” 
SpcH.  No.  264. 

AFFE'CTED,  Part,  [affeHus]  that  has 
the  affections  excited.  To  he  fond  of.  Dif- 
pofed.  “ No  marvel  then  if  he  were  ill  af- 
fected." Affumcd,  and  appearing  unnatural. 
“ Thefe  and  affeEled  phantafies.*’  Rm.  and 
Juliet.  Full  of  affectation.  “An  affected 
woman.**  Jobnf. 

AFFE/CTEDLY,  Adv.  affefting  reality; 
pretendcdly.  “ You  are  neither  naturally  or 
tffeflcdlv  ignorant.’*  Swift. 

AFFE’CTEDNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  af- 
firming falfe  appearance,  or  charaftcr. 

AFFECTION,  S.  [affection,  Fr.]  the 
ftatc  of  being  affected,  or  influenced  by  any 
raufe.  ••  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  af- 
fefiion."  Merck,  rf  yen.  Paffions  in  gene- 
ral. “ Zeal  ought  to  be  com  poled  of  the 
higheft  degrees  of  pious  affeMons."  Sprat. 
Xrove,  elteem,  regard*  or  good-will ; “ Your 
affe&ion  tr.var.dt  any  of  thele  princely  lui- 
tors.”  Merck,  of  yen.  Zeal  ; an  earneit  de- 
fire  of  obtaining.  “ Set  your  affeMor.t  on 
things  above.’  Col.  iii.  1.  Affcftions  of  bo- 
dy* in  phyficf,  arc  certain  modifications,  oc- 
casioned by  motion ; they  are  divided  into 
primary,  or  fecondary;  the  primary  are  fuch 
as  arife  from  the  idea  of  matter,  as  quantity 
and  figure;  or  from  that  of  form,  as  quali- 
ty and  power,  or  from  both,  as  motion, 
place,  and  time.  Secondary  or  derivative, 
affcftions  are  thofc  that  arife  from  the  pri- 
mary, as  divifibility,  continuity,  8cc,  from 
quantity;  regularity,  and  its  contrary,  from 
figure,  health,  (trength,  &c.  from  quality. 
In  medicine,  it  implies  a moibid  (late  of 
the  uody  or  fome  of  its  parts. 

AFFECTIONATE,  Adj.  [affcBicn/, Fr.] 
tealous  ; warm  ; “ In  their  love  to  God, 
and  dcllrc  to  pltafe  him,  men  can  never  be 
too  affc&iwatc."  Sprat,  Strongly  inclined 
to.  **  Iking  afftclhnafc  of  old  to  the  war 
with  France.”  Bac.  Hen.  VII.  Fond,  ten- 
der. endearing.  “ When  we  rcfleft  on  this 
ajjcflicnate  care  of  Providence  for  our  hap- 
tmicfa.”  Roger: 

AFFEc  flONATELY,  Adv.  fondly,  en- 
dearingly, benevolently. 

AF  f t/C  1TONA  TtNESS,  S.  the  quality 
of  exercifing  benevolent,  kind,  and  focial 
pillions. 

AFFL'CTIONED,  Adj.  [from  affefrion] 
full  of  uffeChtion.  See  affefted. 

AFFECTIVE, -Adj.  that  which,  excites 
difagrccablc  or  painful  lcnfations* 
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AFFECTUO'SITY,  S.  paffionatenefs. 

To  AFFE'RE,  V.  A.  [affiitr,  Fr.J  in  law, 
to  confirm. 

AFFETUO'SO,  Adj.  [Ital.]  in  Mufio, 
implies  that  the  air  (hould  be  played  flow, 
and  fo  as  to  melt  and  touch  with  pity. 

AFFI'ANCli,  S.  [affiance,  Fr.]  to  con. 
firm  by  plighting  of  faith ; betrothing. 
“ Jffia  nee  itiadc,  my  happinefs  begun.” 
Fairy  S^ueen.  Figuratively,  truff,  or  confi- 
dence, reliance.  “ Ah ! what’s  more  dan-t 
gerous  than  this  fond  affiance."*  Sbakefp . 
Hen.  VI.  Firm  truft,  and  dependancc*. 
“ Referring  the  event  of  things  to  God  with 
an  implicit  affiance"  Atterb. 

To  AFFFANCE,  V.  A.  [ ajfianccr , Fr.J 
to  engage  to  marry.  “ He  was  affianced 
1 long  time  belord.”  Fairy  2.  Confident,  or 
ft  cure. 

AFFIDA'TION,  or  AFFIDATURE,  S. 
![ ajfido , Lat.]  mutual  con t raft  ; reciprocal 
o.*ih  of  fidelity. 

AFFIDA'VlTj  S.  a written  oath,  fworn 
before  an  authoril’cd  perfon  ; which  contains 
the  time,  rcfidencc,  and  addition  of  the  perfon 
who  makes  it ; and  is  admitted  in  evidence 
only  on  motions,  if  taken  before  a mailer 
of  Chancery  ; it  is  of  no  force  in  the  King’s 
Bench,  or  other  court.  1 Lill.  Abridg.  44, 
46.  Stat.  29  Char.  II.  c.  5.  2t  Char.  1. 
B.  R.  1 Lill.  42.  Style  445.  2 Sal.  461. 

In  a loofer  fenfc,  declaration  upon  oath. 
“ Count  Rcchtcrcn  fhould  have  made  affida- 
vit." Spcft.  No.  481. 

AFFI'ED,  Part,  joined  by  contraft,  affi- 
anced ; engaged ; betrothed. 

AFFILLV  iTON,  S.  [ad,  and  fliut,  Lat.J 
adoption,  of  a ion.  Among  the  Gaulifh 
nobility,  it  was  performed  by  the  father’s 
prelcnting  a battle-ax  to  his  intended  fon. 

AFFl'NED,  Part.  [ ojfines , Lat.J  joined  5 
related  to. 

AFFFNITY,  S.  [affnite,  Fr.]  relation 
by  marriage;  not  by  blood.  “Affinity  to 
the  tyrant.”  Sidmy,  Connexion,  relem- 
blance  to,  “ Affinity  with  the  old  Gallic.** 
Camden • 

To  AFFI'RM,  V.  N.  [ajfirmo,  I.at.]  to 
declare;  to  aflcrt,  to  reLte  confidently. 
“ Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm  ’* 
Sink.  Hen.  V.  To  reftify,  approve,  efla- 
blilh,  or  confirm  a law,  in  oppofition  to  re- 
peal. “ The  houfc  of  peers  has  a power 
of  judicature  in  fome  cafes,  properly  to  ex- 
amine, and  then  to  affirm."  Bacon,  in  this 
fenfe  we  fay.  “ To  affirm  the  truth.”  Jobnf. 

D\n. 

AFFl'RMABLE,  Adj.  [from  affirm  and 
abal , Sax.  power,  or  poflibility]  what  may 
he  affirmed,  or  afierted.  “ Applicable  and 
affirm  able  of  him  when  prefent.”  Hale's 

Orig. 

aFFI'RMANCE,  S.  confirmation. 

AFFI'RMANT,  S.  [affirmant,  Lat.]  one 
who  affirms. 


AFFIR- 
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AFFIRM A'TION,  S.  [ affirmation  Lat.] 
confirmation.  44  Upon  warrant  of  bloody 
affirmation."  Sbakefp.  Aftertion.  44  Xhe 
affirmation  on  which  his  dcfpair  is  founded. 
Confirmation.  44  Our  ftatutes  fometime  arc 
only  the  affirmation , or  ratification  of  that, 
which  by  common  law  was  held  before.” 
Hooker.  In  grammar,  what  is  otherwife  call- 
ed a verb,  becanfe  it  exprefies  what  we  af- 
firm of  any  fubjeft.  Thus  “Charlotte  en- 
olearctb .**  Endeareth  is  an  affirmation , bc- 
caufe  it  affirms  the  quality  of  endearing  to  be 
in  Charlotte.  The  method  by  law  allowed 
to  Quakers  as  a pledge  of  their  truth  in  judi- 
cial courts,  inftcad  of  an  oath,  which  they 
hold  to  be  inconfiftent  with  Ch  rift’s  com- 
mand ; 44  Swear  not  at  all.**  If  they  are 
guilty  of  a falfe  affirmation , they  are  fub- 
jeft to  the  penalties  of  perjury  : in  criminal 
cafes  their  affirmation  is  not  taken  as  evi- 
dence. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  Adj.  [from  affirm ] 
that  which  pofitively  aflerrs  a thing.  44  Many 
have  believed  the  affirmative."  Dryd.  Po- 
litive ; obftinate ; dogmatical,  or  one  that 
would  affirm  any  thing.  44  Be  not  confident 
and  affirmative  in  an  uncertain  matter.  In 
logic,  fuch  propofitions  as  affirm  one  thing 
to  belong  to  another,  and  is  as  it  were  to 
■unite  them  in  thought  and  word  j the  pre- 
dicate is  taken  in  its  whole  comprehenfion, 
or  every  part  of  it  affirmed  of  the  fub- 
jeft ; as  44  A true  Chriftian  is  an  honeft 
man.**  Here  every  part  of  honefty  is  af- 
firmed of  the  true  Chriftian.  Affirmative 
in  Algebra,  applied  to  quantities,  are  thofc 
which  exprefs  a real  magnitude  in  oppofi- 


tien  to  thofc  which  are  negative,  or  lef»  than 
nothing.  Affirmative  fign  in  algebra,  is 
what  fhews  that  the  quantity  it  is  prefixed 
to,  is  affirmative,  and  is  marked  thus  -f-. 

AFFIRMATIVELY,  Adv.  in  a pofitive 
manner. 

AFFI'RMER,  S.  one  who  aflerts  or  af- 
firms ; one  who  takes  the  affirmative  fide  of 
a queftion,  in  a difpute.  “ If  by  the  word 
virtue,  the  affirmer  intends  our  whole  duty,** 
Watts. 

To  AFFI'X,  V.  A.  [affixvm,  lupine  of  af~ 
ffigd,  Lat.]  to  be  fixed  to.  44  With  names 
affixed  to  them.**  Locke.  To  connect,  fub- 
join,  eftablifh.  44  Conftantly  affixed  applaufe 
and  difgrace  *’  Rogers. 

AFFLA'TION,  S.  \affiatum , fupine  of 
pffioy  Lat.]  the  aft  of  breathing  upon  any 
thing. 

AFFLA'TUS,  S.  [Lat.]  divine  infpira- 
tion  ; in  phyfic,  a vapour,  or  blaft,  preju- 
dicial to  the  health. 

To  AFFLICT,  V.  A.  [, afflitfum , Lat-1  to 
life  fo  as  to  occafion  a deep  forrow.  44  They 
fhuil  affiici  them  four  hundred  years.’*  Gen. 
xv.  13.  Followed  by  the  perional  pronoun, 
to  praftice  the  duties  of  finecre  repentance. 
**  That  r*  might  affiiH  ourfclves  before 
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Cod.*’  Ezra  viii.  21.  To  puntfti.  14  The 
Lord  doth  not  affiici  willingly.**  Lament,  iii. 
33/  1°  the  paflive,  to  he  in  adverfity  or 

mi  firry.  44  Is  any  one  afflified  amoug  you 
let  him  pray.*’  Jam.  v.  13.  Sometimes  uled 
with  at  before  the  caufe.  44  So  afflifted  at  the 
lofsof  a fine  boy.”  Spc&ar. 

AFFLICTION,  S.  [affiiahy  Lat.]  what 
caufesa  fenfation  of  pain  f a diiagreeable  cir- 
cumftance;  a calamity.  44  All  aff.iHion  is 
naturally  grievous.’*  Hooker.  Mifcry,  adver  - 
fity, di  ft  refs.  4‘  Some  virtues:  are  only  feen  in 
affiiHion .’*  Spcclat.  No.  257. 

AFFLICTIVE,  Adj.  that  produces  tor- 
ment, mifery,  pain,  concern,  forrow. 44  With 
all  that  was  terrible  and  affitOive  to  human 
nature.’*  South'. 

A'FFLUENCE,  S.  [ affluence,  Fr.  affiuentia , 
Lat.]  in  its  primary  fcnle,  the  flowing  to  any 
place;  reforr,  orconcourfe,  wealth,  riches, 
plenty.  44  Let  joy  or  cafe,  let  affluence  or 
content.”  Pope. 

AF'FLUENCY,  S.  See  AFFLUENCE. 

AF'FLUENT,  Part,  [affluent,  Fr.]  flow- 
ing. 44  The  affluent  blood.**  Harvey* 
Wealthy;  plentiful;  exuberant.  44  Load- 
ed and  blcft  with  all  the  affluent  ftore.’* 
Prior. 

AF'FLUENTNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  wealthy. 

AFFLU'X,  S.  [affiuxus.  Lat.]  the  aft  of 
flowing,  or  thing  which  flows.  44  It  mult 
be  by  new  effluxes  to  London.**  Gr&unt . 

To  AFFO'RD,  V.  A.  from  ferdern % or 
Jordan , Tcut.  to  yield,  produce.  44  The 
foil  affords  grain.”  Supply,  caufe.  44  His 
ubiquity affirdetb  continual  comfort.” Briton's 
Vulg.  Err.  To  be  able  to  fell.  44  They 
may  afford  cheaper.*’  Aidif.  Ta  be  rich 
enough  to  fupport  a charge,  or  expence. 
44  Wealth  enough  to  afford  that  their  fonS 
may  be  good  lor  nothing.”  Swift . Mod. 
Educ . 

To  AFFO'REST,  V.  A.  [afforeftare,  law 
Lat.]  to  convert  ground  into  a lorefl. 

A FFOREST A'TION,  S.  the  aft  of  con- 
verting grounds  into  forefts.  44  Rich.  I.  and 
Hen.  11.  made  new affot  eftations." Hales's  Ccm. 
Law.  . 

AFFO'RFSTING,  S.  [affereftario]  the 
turning  lands  into  fb»efts. 

To  AFFRANCHl'SE,  V.  A.  [offrancter, 
Fr.J  to  make  free. 

AFFRA'ID,  Part,  r affrayers  Fr.]  to  he 
timorous,  or  fearful.  It  is  ufually  fpelt  with 
a fingle  f\  .‘hough  this  is  more  confiftenc 
with  analogy. 

ToArFRA'Y,  V.  A toterrify;  to  fright. 
44  Or  when  the  flying  heavens  he  Would' 
affray."  Fairy  $>uent. 

AFFRA'Y,  or  AFFRAYME^T,  S.  irt 
an  affright  a Ikirmilh,  wherein  a blow  is  gb* 
ven,  or  a weapon  drawn.  It  differs  ftom 
an  a (Fault,  this  being  a public,  but  that  a per- 
fonal  wrong. 

* AFFRIC. 
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AFPRI'CTIGN,  S.  [a ffriSIio,  Lat.)  the 
sft  of  rubbing  one  thing  on  another.  44  The 
mffriEIion  would  quickly  blacken  them.” 
j Boy  ft.  Friftion  is  the  word  in  ufe. 

To  AFFRIGHT,  V.  A.  [from  a expie- 
tire,  and  /right  of  frightan,  Sax.  to  affect 
Mrith  fear  or  terror.  “ Thy  name  affright s 
me,  in  whofc  found  is  death.”  In  the  paf- 
five,  ufcd  with  at,  to  be  intimidated,  difhear- 
tened,  and  difcouragcd.  **  Thou  fhalt  not 
be  afighted  at  them.’*  Deut.  vii.  21 . 

AFFRl'GHT,  S.  [to affright]  terror,  fear, 
fright.  **  In  fear  and  fad  affright Fairy 
Queen.  The  objeft  which  caufes  fear.  “ By 
fending  thefc  affrights .”  John/.  Catal.  This 
word  is  ufcd  chiefly  among  the  poets. 

AFFRI'GHTFUL.,  Adj. having  fuch  qua- 
lities as  may  caufe  fear.  44  All  that  is  de- 
Rruflive  or  affrigbtful  to  human  nature.” 
Dec.  of  Piety, 

"To  AFFRONT,  V.  A.  of  ad  and  f intern , 
Tat.  to  meet  face  to  face,  to  confront.  44  We 
have  fent  for  Hamlet  hither—**  That  he  may 
here  —Affront  Ophelia.”  Shakefb . Ham.  To 
meet  like  an  enemy.  “ And  witn  their  dark- 
jiefs  durft  affront  his  light.”  Par . Loft.  To 
injure. or  abufe.  **  Dared  to  affront  the  wife  of 
Aurelius.”  AdJif. 

AFFRO'NT,  s.  [affront,  Fr.  affrontO,\u\.) 
an  infult  offered  to  the  face  ; including  the 
ideas  of  contempt  and  rudenefs.  **  Doing 
affronts  to  his  fon.’*  Dae.  Rude  behaviour, 
outrage.  **  Oft  have  they  violated — The 
temple,  of  the  law  with  foul  affronts Par. 
Reg . The  offer  of  battle  or  attack.  **  Dread- 
ed— on  hofiile  ground,  none  daring  my  af- 
front.”  Milt.  Samfon.  This  fenfe  is  very  un- 
ilfual,  though  agreeable  to  analogy. 

AFFRO'NTER,  S.  one  who  offers  the 
affront. 

AFFRO'NTING,  Part,  which  gives  or 
caufes  an  affront.  “ Among  words,  fome 
are  kind,  others  affronting **  Watt's  Log . 

AFFRO'NTIVE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
affront  or  give  offence. 

AFFRO'NTIVENESS,  S.  a quality  of 
giving  affronts. 

AFFUSION,  S.  [affu/o,  I.at.]  the  pour- 
ing one  thing  upon  another.  “ The  affu- 
fon  of  tinffurc  of  galls.”  Grcu>s  Mufeeum. 

To  AFFY,  V.  A [offer,  Fr.]  to  bind  by  ( 
contract,  to  marry;  to  betroth,  **  For  dar-  ! 
lug  to  offy  a mighty  lord.”  To  fix  a con- 
fidence in;  **  I do  affy— In  thy  uprightnefs' 
and  integrity.**  Shakefp.  Tit  and  Andromcus.  I 

AFIETD,  Adv.  to  the  field,  14  Afield  I 
went  amidfl  the  morping  dew.”  Gay. 

AFLO'AT,  Adv.  [the  dipthongue  is  ac- 
cented upon  the  o which  is  pronounced  like 
o in  rote , with  an  obfeure,  though  fcarcc  fen- 
fiblc  found  of  the  u ; from  a , and  float  from 
flatter , Fr.  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter] fwimming  on  the  water ; floating.  **  On 
fuch  a full  lea  are  we  now  afloat .”  Shakefp . 
JvL  Caf.  Fluctuating.  44  Take  any  paf- 
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Con  of  lh  e foul  of  a man,  while  it  Sspredo* 
minating  and  afloat.'*  South. 

AFO  OT,  Adv. walking, Handing.  **Come 
afoot  thither.”  Hamlet • In  agitation ; began; 
**  When  thou  fccfl  that  aft  afoot.'*  IJLm  i 
On  their  march,  applied  to  forces.  “ Al- 
bany's and  Cornwall’s  powers  — ’Tis  faid 
they  arc  afoot.**  Shakefp.  Lear. 

AFO'RE,  Prep,  nearer  in  place,  not  be- 
hind. **  He  flood  afore  her.”  Sooner  ap-* 
plied  to  time,  *‘  I fnall  be  there  afore  you.” 
Shakefp.  Lear . 

AFO'RE,  Adv.  [from  a and  fore,  Sax.l 
that  which  is  pall  j prior  or  antecedent.  44  I 
wrote  afore  in  few  words.”  Ephef  iii.  3.  firft, 
with  refpefl  to  place  or  order,  4*  Will  you 
go  on  afore**  Othello.  In  front,  or  in  the 
forepart.  “ He  rear’d  high  afore— His  body 
mopflrous.”  Fairy  Queen. 

AFO'RE-GO'ING,  Part,  the  which  pre- 
cedes ih  order,  or  motion. 

AFOR' E-HAND,  Adv.  previous;  or  be* 
fore.  Having  the  Hart  ; **  af  ore-hand  in  all 
matters  of  power.” 

AFO'RE- MENTIONED,  Part,  fomc- 
thing  mentioned  in  a former  part  of  a b6oR 
or  difeourfe. 

AFO'RE  NAMED,  Part,  that  has  been 
in  a former  part  of  a work  or  difeourfe.  *‘  Irf 
all  other  aforenamed  proportions.”  Peachum. 

AFO'RE-^AID,  Part,  that  whidh  has 
been  faid  or  mentioned  before.  *c  The  afore- 
/zi<l  experiment.”  Boyle. 

AFO'RE-TJME,  Adv.  in  times  paff,  of 
thofe  which  have  preceded  the  prefent, 
**  Whatfocvcr  waS  written  aforetime . Ron:. 
xv.  4. 

AFRA'ID,  Part,  [from  affrayer , Fr.  arid 
Oionld  therefore  he  written  with  a double f , 
as  obferved  in  affraid . The  dipthongue  is 
accented  on  the  a,  the  found  of  the  e being 
very  confufed;  and  the  word  pronounced  as 
if  the  i was  dropped  ard  written  with  an  e 
final,  thus  afrade]  to  be  aflefted  with  fear, 
dread  or  terror.  **  They  were  afraid  to  come 
nigh  him.”  Exod.  xxxiv.  3c.  Sometimes 
with  of  and  other  times  at  before  the  objcdl 
of  terror.  44  Nor  lhall  thou  be  afraid  of 
deHruftion.”  *Job.  v.  21.  **  They  that  dwell 

are  afraid  at  thy  tokens.”  Pfal.  Ivi,  8.  ^ 

AFRE'SH,  Adv.  [from  a and  freft? , of 
feefeb, Sax.  j a new;  once  more;  a iccondttme* 

AFRO'NT,  Adv.  ( dfront , Fr.]  in  the 
front ; or  in  fuch  a direction,  that  the  face 
of  one  is  direfHy  oppolite  to  that  of  another, 
“ Thefe  four  came  all  afront,'*  Shakefp.  Hen- 
ry IV.  Sec  AFFRONT. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the  four  principal  parts 
of  the  world  5 bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean  fca;  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
the  ocean  ; on  the  E.  by  the  Arabick  gulph, 
and  the  itlhmus  of  Suez.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a pyramid,  whofe  bafe  from  Tangier  t® 
the  iffhmus  of  Suez,  is  about  2000  miles* 
From  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  th;t  is  to  &y> 

from 


from  the  Cape  of  Good- Hope,  to  the  moft 
Northern  part,  is  3600  miles;  and  in  the 
hroadeft  part,  that  is,  from  Cape  Verd  to 
Cape  Guarda  fui,  it  is  3500.  The  greateft 
part  of  it  is  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  which 
renders  the  heat  altnoft  infupportable  in  ma- 
rt y places.  However  the  coafts  in  general  are 
▼ery  fruitful,  the  fruits  very  excellent,  and 
the  plants  extraordinary.  The  flclh  of  the 
animals  is  in  general  very  good  ; and  there 
are  more  wild  beafts  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  ; fuch  as  lions,  tygers,  leopards, 
panthers,  rhinocerofes,  ceroes,  and  elephants. 
There  are  fome  animals  that  are  found  no 
Where  elfe  j fuch  as  the  hippopotamus,  or  the 
fea-horfe,  whofe  teeth  are  fo  large  that  they 
ferve  in  Head  of  ivory,  and  are  much  better; 
the  rhinoceros,  with  two  horns  on  its  nofc  ; 
and  the  mod  beautiful  ftriped  wild  afs,  which 
is  cllccmcd  a fine  prefent  for  the  greateft 
princes.  As  for  the  crocodiles,  which  were 
tli ought  formerly  to  be  peculiar  to  Africa, 
are  now  met  with  in  other  places,  or  at  leaf! 
creatures  fo  much  like  them,  that  it  is  hard 
to  know  the  difference.  Bcfidcs  thefe,  they 
have  oflrichcs,  camels,  various  forts  of  mon- 
kies, and  many  other  animals  not  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe.  There  are  feveral  defarts, 
particularly  one  of  a lajgc  extent,  which 
is  almoft  without  water;  and  whofe  finds 
are  fo  loofc,  that,  by  means  of  a flrong  wind, 
they  will  fometimes  bury  whole  caravans  at 
a time.  However,  this  is  not  quite  without 
inhabitants,  for  there  are  wild  Arabs,  and 
other  peopie,  who  rove  from  place  to  place, 
partly  in  fearch  of  part  tire,  and  partly  to  lie  in 
wait  for  the  rich  caravans  that  travel  from 
Barbary  and  Egypt,  to  Negroeland  and  Abyf- 
finia.  There  arc  marty  large  rivers;  but  the 
principal  arc  the  N le  anJ  the  Niger.  This 
Jaft  is  thought  by  fortie  to  have  its  fburce  I 
near  that  of  the  Nile,  and  to  nan  quite  acrofs 
Affrica,  from  E.  to  W.  artd  to  fall  into  the 
Atlantick  ocean  In  feveral  branches,  of  which 
th'c  Senegal  is  the  chief : but  this  is  doubted 
by  others,  anJ  not  without  rcafon.  There 
arc  very  high  mountains  in  divers  parts,  par- 
ticularly in  Abyflinia  and  Barbary;  in  which 
la fl  country  is  .Mount  Atlas,  that  feparates 
Barbary  from  Biledulgerid,  and  runs  t om  K. 
to  \V.  Their  religion  is  Mahometan ifm  and 
Paganifm,  though  there  are  C.hrUliuns  in 
fome  part?,  as  in  Abyffinia  and  among  the 
Portugnefe  fettlements.  Africa  is  varioufly 
divided,  according  to  different  geographers  : 
however,  the  belt  diftinguifh  them  by  the 
names  of  Egypt,  Barbary*  Guinea,  Congo, 
Caffreria,  Abyflinia,  Nubia,  and  Nigritia, 
with  the  iflinds  that  furro  md  it.  See  thefe 
articles.  The  Lon.  is  from  1 deg.  to  71. 
The  lat.  from  1.  to  35.  S.  and  from  1.  to 
37.  N- 

AFTER,  Prep,  [from  after , Sa£.  afar  or 
afarub , Goth.]  Applied  to  time,  it  denotes 
ibmethiog  had  been  done  before.  “ After 


the  fop  Satan  entered  into  him.**  Join  x:i|. 
27.  When  applied  to  place,  behind,  or  fol- 
lowing, Wh-n  ufed  with  come  it  implica 
purfuit.  " After  whom  is  the  king  come 
out.”  1 Sam.  xxiv.  14.  Concerning.  *•  Thou 
enquired  after  my  iniquity.”  fob.  x.  6. 
According  to;  in  proportion  to;  “Give 
them  after  the  work  of  their  hands.”  Pfa/m 
xxviii  4.  Agreeable  to,  in  imitation  of. 
“ Made  after  thefamedefign.”  Addif. 

AF'TER,  Adv.  fuccetding  in  time.  •*  430 
years  after."  Gal.  iii.  17.  Following  in  op- 
position to  before , “ Let  him  draw  thee 
after.”  SbakeJp.  Lear,  ff  As  this  word 
is  ufed  of  time  with  refpeft  to  fome  aflion 
which  preceded  it,  it  cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety be  introduced,  without  the  mention 
of  fome  thing  as  having  gone  before  it.  Thus, 
it  would  he  very  improper  to  fay,  I lhall  be 
happy  after f but  we  fay  hereafter  ; and  had  w e 
premifed  any  ciraimflar.ee  as  preceding  the 
Hate  of  future  happi  .efs,  the  firll  expicflion 
would  have  been  highly  proper;  as,  “ tho* 

I w»as  then  very  much  afflifled,  I was  happy 
after.”  After  is  compounded  with  feveral 
words,  wherein  it  Is  ufed  in  its  primary  fig- 
nificuion,  as  may  be  perceived  by  thofe  which 
follow. 

AFTER- AGES,  S.  ages  which  are  to 
come.  “ What  an  opinion  will  after-apet 
entertain.”  Addif. 

A'FTER-BIRTH,  S.  in  Midwifry,  the 
coat,  or  membrane,  wherein  the  fofcius  is  in- 
clofed  in  the  worn!),  c.illdd  the  fecundine, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  its  coming  away 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  brutes  it  is 
calL'd  the  leant  or  cleaning. 

A'FTER-CLAP,  S.  lome  incident  that 
happens  after  an  affair  is  luppofed  to  be  end- 
ed. “For  fear  of  after-claps.”  Spencer.  It 
icons  .n  low  expreffion. 

A'FTER-COST,  S.  expences  incurred  af- 
ter the  original  bargain.  “ Left,  your  aft4r- 
c»fl  and  labour  prove  unfucccfsful.”  Morti- 
mer. 

A'FTER-DI'NNER,  S.  that  fpace  of 
time  which  follows  our  fecond  meal,  called 
dinner,  and  fometimes  ufed  for  afternoon. 

“ An  after  dinner'*  fleep.”  Sbakefp* 

To  A'FTER-EYTL,  V.  A.  to  follow  with 
the  eye;  to  keep  in  view. 

A'FTER-GAME,  S.  an  expedient  after 
the  firft  attempt,  has  failed.  “ My  firlt  defigns, 
mv  friends;  have  prove  1 abortive — Still  there 
remains  an  after-game  to  play.”  Addif.  Cato . 

A'FTER-MATH,  S.  the  after-grafs,  or 
fecond  mows  of  grafs,  cut  in  autumn. 

AFTER-NOON.  S.  that  fpace  from 
twelve  at  noon  to  the  evening.  “ On  dice 
and  drink,  and  drab*,  they  fpend  the  after- 
nconf*  Dryd.  In  the  decline.  “ In  the  af- 
temo:n  of  her  heft  days.”  Shah.  Rich.  III. 

A'FTER-PA'INS,  S.  [never  ufid  in  the 
fmgularj  thofe  pains  which  are  felt  in  the 
loips,  groin,  &c.  after  delivery,  proceeding 
fi  i'fOtM 
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from  a diftenfion  of  the  ligament*  of  the 
Uterus  j which  are  feldoni  dangerous,  Holds 
heightened  by  a detention  of  the  Lochfa  ; 
and  ufually  cured  by  a proper  regimen,  and 
the  ohfervance  ot  a due  pofture,  without  any 
particular  medicine. 

A'FTER-  PART,  S.  the  decline  or  latter 
part. 

A'FTER-PROOF,  S.  additional  evidence, 
following  that  which  has  been  given.  “ Un- 
der the  expedition  of  his  afur-frctf."  Wet- 
ten. 

A'FTER-TASTE,  S.  that  tade  which  is 
perceived  by  the  organs  of  fen  fat  ion  after 
drinking. 

A'FTER-THOUGHT,  S.  a plan  or  er. 

edient  formed  too  late;  reflection  after  the 

nifliing  of  a thing  ; repentance.  “ Ex- 
pence, and  n/Jrr-thought,  and  idle  care.” 
Dryd. 

A'FTER-TIMES,  S.  Seldom  ufed  in  the 
Cngular.  Future  ages;  in  time  to  come) 
hereafter. 

A'FTF.R\PAftD,  or  AFTERWARDS, 
Adv.  fTrom  after  and  weald,  Sax.]  in  fu- 
ture time,  referring  to  fomething  which  pre- 
ceded, and  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  follow. 
“ Prepare  thy1  work,  and  afterward  build 
thy  houfc.”  Prev.  xxiv.  27. 

AFTER-WIT,  S.  an  imprudent  unfea- 
fonablc  expedient,  or  a contrivance  which  is 
too  late. 

AGAIN,  Adv.  [tiger*,  Sax.  igten,  Dan.] 
once  more,  a fecond  time!  “ I will  not 
again  curfe.”  Cm  V ill.  1 r.  Beginning  a 
lenience,  it  implies  an  addition  to  what  has 
been  faid,  “ Again  I will  lie  to  him  a fa- 
ther.” J itb.  i.  5.  On  the  other  hand,  im- 
ports a correlpondence  or  reciprocation  of 
aftion  j a return  of  a tiling  that  has  been 
given.  “ I did  never  afle  it  you  again.” 
Sbaiejp.  King'Jthn.  RetUm,  as  a rtcom- 
pencc , or  repayment,  “ He  will  pay  again.” 
Prov.  xix.  27.  Beftdes,  in  any  other  place 
or  time,  excluding  any  thing  cite  of  the  fame 
fort.  " There  is  not  in  the  world  again  fuch 
a fpring  and  femnary  of  brave  military  peo- 
ple, as  in  England,  and  Ireland.”  Bar. 
After  much , or  words  implying  dimenfton, 
double  the  quantity  which  preceded.  “ As 
large  and  as  deep  again  as  onrs  ” Dryd, 

Want  as  much  again  to  manage  it.  Pipe. 
When  doubled,  it  implies  frequent  repeti- 
tion. “ It  muft  be  repeated  again  and  again” 
After  ar.fwer,  it  denotes  in  reply,  or  oppofi- 
tion  to  fomething  afTertcd.  *•  Who  art 
thou  that  anfwerclt  again  ?” 

AGA'INST,  Prep.  [agds,  erngean,  Sax.] 
oppofitc,  alluding  to  the  pofition  of  two  ar- 
mies ready  to  attack.  In  comradidion,  ap- 
plied to  things  or  opinions.  " The  church 
clergy  have  written  the  bed  collcdion  of 
trads  again/!  popery  ” Swiff.  To  be  fpoken 
ill  of.  “ This  fed  is  every  where  fpoken 
again ft,”  Aih  XXviii.  11,  Contrary  direc- 
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tion  ; wherein  <5ne  body  meets  with  another! 

“ Trouts  fwim  againjt  the  dfeam,"  Sac. 
Oppofxe  to,  or  facing:  “ Again] Jth*.' Ti- 
ber's mouth.”  Dryd.  Clofe  to,  or  joining. 

“ The  pidure  hangs  againft  the  wall,” 
Ufed  adverbially,  it  impEcs  a limited 
fpace  of  time,  within  which  fomething  1st 
to  be  done.  “ Urijah  made  it  again/I  king 
Ahax  came.”  2 Kings,  xvi.  nJ  Imm«-  l 
diatoly  preceding  ; previous  to,  or  near. 

“ Ever  'gainji  that  iieafon  comes.”  Sbakejp.  > 

Ham. 

AGA'LLOCHURt,  S.  a fpccies  of  aloe*  I 
wood,  in  the  Eadr-Indtes,  fpotted  with  vari-i  n 
ous  colours,  odoriferous,  and  acrimonins  to  d 
the  tade ; it  yields  abundance  of  fap  when.it 
put  on  the  fire,  which  is,  by  French  phyfr-  :i 
dans,  reckoned  a very  powerful  cardiac,  o 
See  Atoxi. 

A GAPE',  S.  [from  ayurn,]  love  feaffo,  . 
exercifed  by  the  primitive  Chriftians ; origi- 
nally of  fuch  fervice,  that  they  caufed  the 
admiration  of  the  heathens,  bot  in  procefs 
of  time  were  abufed  fo  much,  that  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  decline  them.  They  ' 
were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  Chrid's 
lad  fuppcr,  were  kept  in  the  church  toward*  n 
evening  after  the  fervices  was  over,  in  which 
the  members  eat  what  each  had  brought  with* 
him,  without  any  regard  to  external  advan- 
tages of  wealth  or  dignity;  the  dipper  over, 
they  communicated,  and  faluted  each  oilier 
with  a kifs.  But  this  latter  circutnAance  be-  1 
ing  attended  with  fome  incidents  which  are 
better  guefled  at,  than  mentioned,  the  whole 
was  at  length  difnfed.  . The  Jews  feero  to  -t 
have  had  devotional  entertainments  firnilu  b 
to  thefe  on  their  great  tedivals,  to  which,  c 
they  invited  their  relations,  the  priefts,  the 
orphans  and  the  poor,  and  to  thole,  who 
could  not  attend,  fent  portions  of  their  fin! 
cri  flees.  Thefe  feads  were  held  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  there  were  certain  facriliccs  dedi- 
cate* to  the  celebration  of  them.  1 

AGATE,  Adv.  [from  a and  gape,  front 
gage,  Id.  glapan,  Sax.]  a flupid  kind  of  ad- 
miration ; amazement  or  wonder. 

A'GARD,  [Axthur]  the  fon  of  Cle- 
ment Agard,  of  Todon,  in  Derbylhivc,  born 
A.  D.  1540,  bred  to  the  law,  and  made  dc-  „ 
tyclerkintbecxchequer  office,  which  placa 
held  forty-five  veara.  Pa/Eonately  fotnl  o ft 
antiquities,  he  made  uf<  of  the  advantage  bis 
place  afforded  him,  in  making  large  coflcfli-  n 
ons,  and  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  (hofa 
parts  of  this  ftudy,  which  are  mod  abdrucc  ; 
and  perhaps  produftive  of  the  greated  uti-  1 
licy.  In  order  to  corroborate,  what  has  been 
inlinuated  of  bis  abilities,  we  have  both  the  ., 
tedimony  of  Camden,  who  calls  him  “ A 
mhjt  excellent  antiepeary”  and  that  of  SclJ-en,  , 
who  fpeaks  of  him  as,  “Aman  known  to  be 
the  mod  painful,  indudrious  and  lufficicnt,  , 
In  this  branch  of  ftudj.”  To  thefe  tedi- 
monies  we  might  add,  the  titles  of  his  works, 

_ which  ’ 
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which  are,  ift,  The  Antiquity,  ice,  of  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  2d,  The  Anti- 
quit iei  of  Shires,  of  which  be  thinks  Alfred 
was  the  author,  3d,  The  land  Mcafures  of 
England.  4th,  The  Authority  and  Office 
of  Heralds,  5th,  Tire  Antiquity  and  Prtvi- 
Icdgcs  of  Inns  of  Courts,  &c.  6th,  The 
Direrfity  of  the  Names  of  this  Iflaod.  All 
thedet  were  publilhcd  by  Hcarne;  the  rnanu- 
fcrtftti.be  left  behind  him,  were,  A learned 
and  elaborate  Treatife  of  the  Ufe  of  the 
D*amfday-Book,  together  with  twenty- fix 
more  volumes  of  tnanuferipts,  he  lett  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  in  whofe  coUeftion  they  are 
Hill  preferred.  After  thus  having  fpent  his 
days  in  learned  tranquility,  hecatifed  a tr.onu- 
ment  to  be  erected  for  himfelf  and  his  wife, 
in  Weftminfler-Abbey,  in  his  life-time, 
where,  after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
16 1 5, . he  was  interred. 

AGA'RIC,  S.  [agarieue,  Lat.]  in  Bo- 
tany, aq  excrefcencc  growing  in  the  Ihupe 
of-  a mnfhroom,  upon  the  trunk  and  great 
branches  of  the  oak  and  other  trees,  but  the 
larch  tree  cfpeciaily.  It  is  diftinguiftied  into 
male,  female,  and  fpurious.  The  male,  is 
of  a yellowith  colour,  and  pretty  (olid,  is 
ufed  in  dying  black,  and  one  of  the  not  co- 
louring drugs  which  the  French  dyers  are 
obliged  to  make  ufc  of  in  linking  that  co- 
lour. The  female  is  ufed  in  meJ-cine,  and 
Ihonld  be  chofen  white,  large,  light,  brittle, 
and  of  a lively  penetrating  feent.  The  fpu- 
rious,  or  falfc,  is  the  agaric  of  the  oak,  which 
is  commonly  reddilh  and  very  heavy.  Mo- 
dem practitioners  have  lately  cried  this  up  as 
a great  ftyptic,  and  recommended  it  for  flop- 
ping the  cffufwn  of  blood,  after  amputation, 
in  She  larger  blood-vellcls.  s, 

AGA'ST,  Adv.  [from  a and  gaft,  Sax.] 
with  all  the  figntof  a per  (bn  who  is  terrified, 
Clock'd,  or  amared. 

A'GATE,  S.  [agorr,  Fr.)  a precious  (lone 
much  harder  than  jafper,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiviag  a better  polifh.  Us  cokiuesare  vari- 
ous, and  in  feme  of- them  reprefent  fuch 
figures  as  are  very  furprifing.  Agate,  among 
the  gold  wire  drawers,  is  the  inftrumcot  they 
make  ufe  of  in  bumifhing. 

A'GATY,  Adj.  [from  agate]  having  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  agate. 

AGA'VE,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Botany,  the  com- 
mon American  aloe.  This  is  the  340th 
genus  of  Linnaeus,  who  has  feparated  it  from 
the  doe,  among  which  they  were  cLUed  be- 
fore. The  opinion  that  it  does  not  bloflom 
till  iris  an  hundred  year*  old,  is  » ,n,£ 

take ; becaufe,  as  that  depends  on  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  in  hot  countries  they  flower 
in  a few  years  ; in  cold  ones  they  Ihoot  up 
them  ftem  (lowly;  and  mud  be  a limger. 
time  before  they  can  boall  this  beautiful  vi- 
cijfiiudc, 

• ' • *»’  d.tl  wlaiv  P VI-  tWS-»  d<  - A’  s. 
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I AGA'ZED,  Part.  {from  agaze]  (truck 
1 with  a fudden  terror  or  horror. 

A'GE,  S.  [the  e not  pronounced,  and 
ferving  only  to  lengthen  the  found  of  the  a, 
and  foften  that  ofShe  g ; from  age,  Fr.] 
a limited  part  of  time,  applied  both  to  per- 
fons  and  things.  The  number  of  years  of 
which  a perfon’s  life  conftlls  ; the  period  of 
his  exiftcncc.  “ The  whplc  age  of  Jacob 
Was  147  years."  Cen.  xlvn.  aS,  A race  of 
men.  “ New  heaven  and  earth  (hall  to  the 
ages  rife."  Milica.  The  advanced  part  of  a 
long  life,  where  n a perfon  has  feen  a great 
number  of  years-  “ Nor  men,  the  weak 
anxieties  of  age."  Rtjeaa,  The  fpace  of 
100  years.  In  Horfcmanfhip,  the  method 
of  diftioguUhing  the  horfe’s  age  from  his 
teeth,  hoofs,  coat,  tail,  and  eyes.  In  Hunt- 
ing, a hart  difeovered  by  the  furniture  of 
his  head.  In  Aftronomy,  applied  to  the 
moon,  the  number  of  days  eLpftd  fince  the 
lslt  full  moon,  (tiled  her  quarter.  In  Chro- 
nology, a certain  period  of  years,  by  fome 
reduced  to  three  portions  j via.  the  age  of 
the  law  of  nature,  from  Adam  to  Mofes  ; 
the  age  of  the  Jewilh  law,  from  M' fes  to 
Thrift  i and  the  age  of  grace  from  thence  to 
the  prefent  glorious  year  177*-  Others 
divide  this  grand  period  into  fix  ages  ; the 
1 ft,  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  con- 
tains 1656  years,  ad,  From  thence  to 
Abraham's  entering  the  promifed  land,  416 
years.  3d,  To  the  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
430.  4th,  To  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
temple,  467.  5th,  To  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  in  the  Babylonilh  cjptivity,  4*4v 
And  the  6th.  From  the  Babylonilh  captivity 
to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  including  484  years. 
The  Romans  divided  time  into  the  following 
periods  . 1.  The  obfeure  and  uncertain  age. 
2,  1 be  heroic,  or  fabulous  age,  terminating 
at  the  firft  Olympiad.  3.  The  hiftorical, 
which  began  at  the  building  of  Rome,  The 
poets  divide  the  world  into  four  ages  ; called 
the  Golden,  Silver,  Brazen,  and  Iron  Age: 
agreeable  to  this  the  Eaft-Indians  divide 
theirs  in  four  ages  likewtfe,  The  firft,  or 
Golden,  which  lafted  1,728000  years,  was 
that  in  which  their  God  Brahma  was  born, 
men  were  giants,  their  manners  innocent, 
and  theit  lives  four  hundred  years,  exempt 
fromdifeafes.  Second,  which  lafted  1 2, 96000, 
when  their  Rajas  were  born,  vice  crept  into 
the  world,  men's  lives  wCre  fliortcned  to  jeo 
years,  and  their  ftaturc  dimimffied  in  propor- 
tion. The  third  age  continued  10,64000, 

wlren  vice  incteafed,  and  men  lived  only  two 
hundred  years.  The  laft,  is-the  prefent  age, 
of  which  they  hold  that  4,c27aco  years  are 
clapfed,  and  men's  lives  (bortened  to  a fourth 
of  ihe'tr  original  duration.  Age  in  Law,  is 
that  time  of  life  at  which  a perfon  is  qualr- 
j fied  to  aflumc  certain  offices  of  fooety,  j»hieh 
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before  he  Was,  for  want  of  feats,  incapable 
of.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  a man  or  wo- 
man  may  contract  and  manage  for  them- 
fclves  with  rcfpefl  to  their  ellates.  \Vhere 
any  perfons  marry,  the  man  tinder  fourteen, 
and  the  woman  within  twelve,  they  may  at 
thofe  ages  dif.gree  to  the  marriage.  At 
fourteen  a perfon  may  difpofe  of  goods  and 
perfonat  edate  (but  not  of  lands)  by  will, 
and  by  law,  be  a witnefs.  All  under  this 
age  are  not  generally  pnnifhaMe  for  crimes, 
though  they  mud  anfwer  damage  for  trefpafs. 
llnp.-jZ.  171.247.1.35.  it  lfimif.434. 
Mod.  Cal'.  2 6c. 

A'GED,  Adj. having  lived  a long  courfe,  or 
feries  of  years-  “ Very  aged  men.’’  Job.  xv. 
10.  To  continue  for  many  years)  to  prac- 
tice long.  “ It  is  dangerous  to  he  agtd  in 
any  kind  of  courfe,”  Sfrakifp.  That  which 
has  laded  many  years ; or  decayed  by  length 
Of  time.  “ Of  the  aged  oaks.”  Stillingf. 
This  fenfe,  though  fomewh.it  improper, 
may  be  allowed,  when  we  eonfider  the  vege- 
table creation  has  been  generally  faid  to  be 
indued  with  a principle  filled  a vegetable 
fool ; which  is  the  caufe  of  its  inercafe. 

A'GEDLY,  Adv.  in  the  manner  of  aper- 
fen  advanced  in  years. 

AG'EN,  Adv.  [age”,  Sax  J a -repetition  ; 
fomeihing  by  way  of  reply.  “ Thus  her 
fon  reply’d  age'”."  Dryd.  This  is  the  pro- 
per fpelling,  though  now  ufed  only  by  poets. 
See  Agais. 

A'GENCY,  S.  the  quality  of  ailing; 
allion  ; the  (late  exerting  allion. 

A'GENT,  Part,  [agem,  Lat.J  that  which 
alls,  oppofed  to  patient,  or  paffive. 

A'GENT,  S.  [agent,  Lat.J  fomethingin 
dried  with  the  power  of  allion.  In  phyfic, 
that  which  has  power  to  all  on  another,  and 
to  produce  a change,  or  alteration . Natural 
agents  are  thofe  which  are  determined  hy  the 
great  author  of  nature;  to  one  fort  of  effelt 
with  an  incapacity  to  perform  any  other,  as 
fiic  to  heat  only,  not  to  cool.  Thefe  arc 
fubdivided,  into  univocal,  or  fiich  as  pro- 
duce the  efTelts  of  the  fame  kind  as  the 
agents  themfelves ; and,  a,  Into  equivocal , 
whofe  effells  are  of  a different  kind.  A free 
agent  is,  that  which  may  perform  or  net  per- 
il form  any  thing  whofe  allions  are  caufed  hy 
his  own  will,  without  any  external  neciflity. 
If  there  were  no  free  agents,  there  would  be 
no  creatures  capable  of  gratitude  or  reafona- 
bls  obedience  to  the  Deity;  no  opportunity 
* for  him  to  difplay  his  wifdom,  goudnefs  and 
mercy  in  the  government  of  them,  nor  any 
means  of  bringing  them  to  the  fublimed  de- 
gree of  intellcllual  happinefs,  viz.  that 
which  arifes  from  morality.  In  Commerce, 
an  agent  is  a jjcVfon  intruded  with  trail  faff- 
ing bufiflefs  for  another.  Alfo  the  perfon  who 
manag  s the  affairs  of  a prince  at  a foreign 
rnur',  a fort  Of  uhder-atnbafTader.  Agent  of 
the  fairf,  is  the  feme  as  a broker^  who  0O1 
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between  merchants,  traders,  .bankers,  ar.J 
other  perfons  in  trade,  to  facilitate  the  traffic 
of  money,  and  the  negocialion  of  bills  of 
exchange.  . f. 

A'GENT  and  PA'TIENT,  in  Law,  is  a 
perfon  who  gives  fomething  to  himfclf,  be- 
ing both  the  doer  qf  a thing,  and  the  per- 
fon to  whom  it  is  done. 

To  AGGLOMERATE,  V.  A.  f aegh- 
men,  Lat.J  togatherup;  to  gather  together. 

To  AGGLOMERATE,  V.  N.  id  cluf- 
ter  together  like  bees.  Figuratively,  to  fliclq 
together.  - . 

A G G I.C'TINANTS,  S.  [aggheiium,! 
thofe  fubflanccs  which  have  a quality  of 
gluing,  or  flicking  things  together.  1 In 
phyfic,  ftrengthenjng  medicines,  which  re- 
cruit, and  fupply  what  is  waded  In  the  ani- 
mal allions  : the  things  under  this  daft  are, 
ifinglaft,  olibaaum,  gum  arabic,  dragon’s- 
blood,  callia,  fago,  vermicelli,  pulfc,  com- 
frey,  plantain,  Stc. 

To  AGGLUTINATE,  V.’A.  to  unite 
to  another,  as  it  were,  to  caufe  on*  part  to 
dick  to  another.  “ Agglutinating  to  thofe 
parts.’’  Harvey.  V fed  with  the  particle  to, 
AGGLUTINATION,  S.  to  join  two 
things  fad  together  ; in  medicine,  the  adhe- 
fion  of  a new  fubflance,  or  giving  a greater 
confidence  to  the  animal  fluids,  to  render 
them  fitter  for  nourifhment. 

AGGLUTINATIVE,  Adj.  that  has  the 
power  of  thickening  the  animal  juices. 
That  which  has  the  quality’of  joiningonc  thing 
to  another.  “ Roll  up  the  member  with  the 
agglutinative  roller.”  fFifem.  ' •;  .:  e. 

To  AGGRANDl'ZE,  V.  A.  [aggrandifer, 
Fr.J  to  exalt,  to  raife,  to  prefer,  ff  Only 
to  aggrandize  covetous  churchmen."  To 
enlarge,  exalt,  or  ennoble,  dignify.  “ To 
raife  and  aggrandize  our  conceptions.” 
IV art's  Imprtrvcm. 

AGGRANDISEMENT,  S.  promotion 
to  a high  place  in  a date  ; the  conferring 
power,  honour,  and  riches  on  a perfon  ; it 
conveys  the  fecondary  idea  of  fomething 
fclfidi.  “ During  his  adminidration,  we 
faw  power  not  applied  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  a family,  but  to  making  his  country  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  all  foreigners.” 
AGGRANDI'ZER,  S,  one  who  confers 
honour,  power,  and  riches  on  another. 

ToAGGRA'1%  V.A.  [oi  aggratare, 
Ital.J  to  ingratiate  one’s  felf ; to  gain  the 
edeem  of  a perfon.  “ Each  one  fought  his 
hdy  to  aggrate."  Fairy  S^uem. 

To  AG'GRAVATE,  [aggravatum,  Lat.J 
to  aid  t f>  the  weight  of  a thing.  In  its  fe- 
condary fenfe ; to  add  to  the  enormity. 
“ Aggravating  crimes  encreafe  t heir-fears." 
Dryd.  To  heighten,  or  render  more  painful. 

AGGRAVATION,  S.  themakingworfe. 
Some  circumdance  to  heighten  guilt.  “The 

aggravation  fuperfeded  of  committing  again  It 
knowledge."  Uagimond, 
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t''(-  AGGREGATE,  Adj.  [aggregatas,  Lat."] 
•n  uffanblage  or  colledion  or  tarious  things 
**o  into  one  mafi.  *»  ” 

AGGREGATE,  S.  [aggregatvs,  Lat.] 

£ pin  atfcmblage  or  collodion  of  feveral  partt- 
cuJars.;  44  An  aggregate  of  miftaken  phan- 
lafms.”  Glar.-v.  Thermal,  orrefultof  fe- 
deral things  added  together.  44  Compounded 
and  coitflitmed  of  the  aggregate  of  them  all.”  I 
» i Bent. 

■ r'i> To  A'GG  REGATE,  V.  A.  [forego, 

^ -Lat.]  to  colled  together  feveral  particulars 
or  fums  into  one.  14  The  aggregated  foil” 

\ Par.  Left.  % 

{AGGREGATION,  S.  fare**'  Lat,] 
nim  whole  or  total  made  up  of  feveral  parts. 
i*4  Thefe  extraordinary  aggregation*  of  this 
Woodw»  In  Arithmetic,  the  fum  to- 
tal, formed  by  the  addition  of  feveral  units 
together.  44  They  arc  enlarged  by  their  ag- 
gregarion  and  being  erroneous  in  (ingle  num- 
bers.’* Brown  s frtt/g.  Errors.  In  Phyfics, 
an  aflembfage  of  things  that  have  no  natural 
connedion  with  each  other,  into  one  whole, 
as  a mafs  of  mins.  The  joining,  or  enroll- 
ing. 

To  AGGRESS,  V.  A.  to  commit  hoOili- 
t3es ; to  begin  the  attack  $ to  catife  or  begin 
' a quarrel. 

AG  GRES'S  ION,  S.  [aggreffo,  Lat.}  the 
ad  of  beginning  a quarrel"  or  attack,  either 
with  refptd  to  private  perfons  or  kingdoms. 

' *4  A confptracyof  common  enmity  and  ag- 
" greffon."  & ft  range. 

AGGRE'SSOR,  S.  (lie  perfon  who  be- 
gins hoftilltie*.  44  The  firft  aggreffors." 

* anoift. 

v v AGGRIE'VANCE,  S.  [accented  ob  the 
p,  as  if  the  i was  dropt]  what  canfes  pain  or 
uneafmefs,  including  in.it  the  fecondary  idc  » 
fOf  injury,  or  fomething  tindeferved. 

To  AGGRIE'VE,  V.  A.  to  fay  or  do  a 
thing  which  (hall  render  a perfon  uneafy. 
To  offer  an  infult  or  injury,  which  (hall  oc- 
cafion  vexation.  Aggrieved  with  fomc 
pradices  of  the  pope’s  colledors.”  Catnd . 
To  fuffer  lofs  of  damage,  n(ed  in  the  paffivc, 
and  with  the  particle  by.  44  Aggrieved  by  the 

* falling  of  his  rents.**  In  all  thefefenfes,  the 
idea  of  grief  is  included,  as  flowing  from 
the  inconvenience  to  which  they  fubjed  the 
perfon  who  endnres  them.  "■ 

To  AGRO'UP,  V.  A.  [agrefare,  Ital.J 
to  join  or  introduce  variety  of  figures  in  one 
piece. 

AGHA'ST,  Adv.  [aya£cfxuttf  Gr.]  with 
all  thefi^s  of  a perfon  terrified  by  a ghoft.  , 

AGI'LD,  Part,  \agild,  Sax.]  free  from 
penalty,  or  not  liable  to  the  cuilomary  fines 
and  taxes. 

A'GiLE.’Adj.  [of  agile,  Fr.]  adivc,  fwift, 
nimble;  44  Forwarn’rf  ffruck  his  agile  heck.” 
Sbakefp.  Htn.  IV.  Applied  to  the  mind, 

' alert,  vigorous,  brifk.  44  Render  it  agile, 
Witty,  vacant,  fuge*”  Prior, 
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ArG ILENESS,  S.  the  qualltyof  perfospv 
ing  with  (feed,  or  nimblcnef*. 

A'GILIVY,  S.  f agilite,  Lat.]  a capa-. 
bility  of  moving  eafily  and  without  impedi-r 
ment.  44  Recover  its  former  agility  and  vi* 
gonr.°  Watts.  , 

AGILLA'RITJS,  S.  [from  agellum , z 
herd  of  cattle]  in  old  law  books,  a hay  ward 
or  keeper  of  cattle  j who,  on  account  of  his 
office  is  exempt  from  all  fcrvices  to  the  lord. 
Parccb.  Antiq.  534. 

A'GIO,  S.  in  Commerce,  the  exchange 
or  difference  between  bank  and  caDi.  It  alfo 
fignifies  the  profit  arifing  from  money  ad- 
vanced, and  is  the  fame  as  premium. 

AGl'STER,  S.  in  Common  Law,  officers 
appointed  by  patent,  to  take  in  and  feed  the 
cattle  of  Grangers,  and  collefl  the  money 
arifing  from  thence,  of  which  there  arc  four 
in  every  (bred,  where  the  king  hath  any 
pawnage.  Afaniv.  For,  Laws,  So. 

AGI'STMENT,  S.  the  feed  of  other  peo* 
pie’s  cattle,  at  a certain  rate  per  week. 

AGl'STOR,  S.  See  Agistek. 

A'G  IT  ABLE,  AJj.  [agitalifif,  Lat.]  that 
may  be  put  into  ipoI'on»  « . 

To  A GI'T ATE,  V.  A.  {fgito,  Lat.]  to 
move  by  repeated  adions..  To  put  the  par- 
ticles of  any  liquor  into  motion,  or  fermen- 
tation. 41  The  veffcl  wa^.broken  by  agitat- 
ing the  liquor.”  To  adiute,  affed,  or  give 
motion  to.  44  Informs  each  part  and  agitates 
the  whole.”  Bhckmore . Todi(Iurl>.  “The 
mind  of  man  is  agitated  by  various  paflions.” 
To  tofs  backward  and  forward,  to  difeufs 
with  great  warmth.  44  Though  ihiscontro- 
verfy  be  revived,  and  hotly  agitated  among 
the  moderns.”  Boyle. 

AGITATION,  $.  £ agitatlo, ,Lat.J  fhe  ad 
of  (baking  or  putting  into  a potion.  Deli- 
berate and  careful  examination,  ir  djfcuflion 
of  aqueftion.  44  Rather  a logical  agitation 
of  the  matter.”  L\eftrange.  Difordcr  or 
perturbation  of  the  mind.  44  His  mother 
could  no  longer  bear  the  agitations  of  (• 
many  paflions.”  Tatler,  No.  55.  Confi- 
deration,  deliberation,  debate.  44  The  pro- 
jed  now  in  agitation  for  repealing  ^hc  teft.’* 
Swfft. 

AGITATOR,  S.  one  who  projeds  any 
fchcmcj  occafions  any  diffurbance  or  mo- 
tion. One  who  manages  the  affairs  of  ano- 
ther. 44  The  agitatar*  of  the  army.”  This 
fenfe  is  very  uncommon. 

A'GLETS,  S.  [aiguillette,  Fr.]  a (harp 
point  or  tag.  In  Botany,  the  pendents  hang- 
ing on  the  tips,  or  apices,  of  the  chives* 
and  (lamina  of  Bowers  ; as  in  the  tulips,  &c. 

AGNA'TI,  S.  in  the  Roman  Law,  the 
male  defeendants  from  the  fame  father,  dif- 
tinguilhed  fipm  cognati,  who  are  the  female 
deicendants. 

AGNATION,  S.  in  the  Civil  Law,  tho 
relation  between  the  male  defeendants  from 
the  fame  father. 
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AGNl'NA  MBMBRANA,  or  PELLICU- 
LA, S.  the  membrane,  mclnding  the  foetus, 

AGNI'TION,  S.  [agnitum,  Lat.J  an  ac- 
knowledging or  admitting. 

To  AGNIZE,  V.  A.  [from  agnef.o, 
Lat.]  to  own  3 to  itow  ; to  admit;  to 
acknowledge. 

AGNOMEN,  S.  [Lat.  from  ag  for  ad  to, 
and  Ulrica,  a name]  an  additional  name  to  the 
firoamc,  on  account  of  fome  peculiar  aftion, 
or  circumllance. 

AGNOMINA'TION,  S.  [agnomindtio, 
Lat  ] the  fistiixrity  or  allnfion  of  one  word 
to  another. 

AGNOE'TjE,  S.  [ayrimi,  agmetai,  Gr. 
from  ayreiu,  agmao,  Gr.  to  be  ignorant 
of]  in  hiflory,  a fc£l  of  heretics,  who  held 
that  ChrilV,  with  refpefl  to  his  human  na- 
ture,- was  ignorant  of  fome  things,  and 
rfpecially  the  day  of  judgment,  founding 
their  opinion  upon  the  celebrated  text  of 
St.  Mark  xiii.  3*.  As  the  Arians  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  fame  text  for  a confirmation  of 
their  opinion,  we  may  obferve  that  neither 
of  thefe  hertfics  can  receive  any  fanftion 
from  it  t if  we  explain  it  as  intimating  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  day  of  judgment  does 
not  concern  our  Saviour,  confidered  as  the 
Melfiah,  but  as  God. 

A'GNUS-CA'STUS,  S.  in  Botany,  called 
likewise  vitex.  !tt  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  olive,  but  longer;  it  is  reputed  a pre- 
ferver  of  chattily,  on-  which  account  the 
Athenian  ladies  nfed  to  lay  on  beds  of  it 
during  the  fall  <>f  Ceres;  but  modern 
practice  fee  ms  to  have  entirely  declaimed  the 
trie  of  itr 

A'GNUS  DET,  [Lat.  the  Lamb  of  God.] 
a Hat  piece  of  white  wax  of  ax  oval  form, 
fhaipt  with  the  figure  of  the  lamb,  and 
confecrated  by  the  pope.  They  are  now 
forbid  to  be  brought  into  England,  by  13 
Eliz.  c.  a. 

AGO',  Adv.  [from  egan,  Sax.]  pad.  i 
41  Sometime  ago.”  Addif.  “ It  happened 
three  years  ago,” 

AGO'G,  Adv.  [ag-gn,  Fr.]  eager  or 
anxious  for  the  poiicuinn  of  fomething ; 
longing ; with  the  particle  for  before  the 
ohjefl.  « Set  the  heads  of  our  fetvant 
maids  agog  for  hufoands.”  Sped}.  Tofct 
one’s  fancy  or  affeftions  on  ; with  the  par- 
ticle oti  before  the  fuhjefl.  “ On  which  the 
faints  ale  oil  agog,”  llodib.  Ufed  with  the 
verbs  fet  and  am,  as  may  be  collcdlcd  from 
the  authorities  produced. 

AGOU!!,  Adv.  [agan.  Sax.]  pall  ; for- 
merly. 

AGONI'SM,  S.  [aX«ntr/ux,  Gr.]  a con- 
tention for  fwpeiiority,  or  for  a reward. 

A'GONIST,  S.  a contender  for  a price. 

AGONI'STES,  S.  | aXwwcnc,  Gr.]  one 
who  exhibited  at  the  public  games  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  a candidate  for  the  prizes 
awarded  far  fupstiopiry  of  ftrength,  &C.  • 
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AGONl'STICAL,  [from  agm'JIri]  relat'd 

ing  to  prize-fighting. 

To  AGONl'ZE,  [agentfrr,  Fr.]  to  be  tor- 
mented with  (harp  and  cxceflive  pain. 

A'GONY,  S.  [aX«s]  eicelTivc  pain,  dr 
torture.  When  applied  to  the  conflict,  . 
which  ocr  blefTed  Redeemer  experienced  in 
the  garden,  It  comprehends  not  only  the  cor-  * 
poral  aitguilh  juft  menticned,  but  the 
greatrft  perturbation  of  mind  likcwlfe.  “ By  , 
thine  agony  and  bloody  fweat ; by  thy  crols 
ard  paflion ; by  thy  precious  death  and 
burial ; by  thy  glorious  refurrefHon  and 
afeenfton  ; and  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Choft,  good  Lord  deliver  us  1”  Church  li- 
tany. 

A GOUTY,  S.  a bead  found  in  the  Ad- 
ttlles,  of  the  free  of  a rabbit ; the  hair  of 
its  body  is  of  a bright  red,  but  it*  tail  has 
none.  He  has  but  two  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
holds  his  food  in  bis  fore  paws,  and  has  a 
remarkable  cry.  When  angry,  his  hair 
Hands  an  end,  and  he  ftrikes  the  earth  with 
his  hind  feet ; when  purfiied  he  flies  to  a 
hollow  tree,  which  he  will  not  quit  till  ex- 
pelled by  fmoak. 

To  AGRA'CE,  V.  A.  to  grant  favours 
to  ; to  confer  benefits  on  3 to  inculcate  or 
infpire  with  graces  by  virtue  of  inftruflion. 

« She  granted,  and  that  knight  fo  much 
agrac'd , Faiy  SL 

AGRA'RIAN,  Adj.  [agrariul,  Lat.  of 
ager,  a field]  in  the  Roman  laws,  a term  ' 
applied  to  fuch  laws  as  relate  to  the  dtvifion  5 
and  diflribution  of  lands.  Appropriated  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  law  enafted  by 
Spurius  Caflius,  about  the  year  168,  for  an 
equal  divlfion  of  the  conquered  lands  to  all 
the  citizens,  and  limiting  the  quantity  of  ' 
ground  to  be  poflefled  by  each  of  them. 

To  AGRB’E,  V.  A.  [agrodr,  Fr.]  tribe  rj 
in  friendlhip,  or  in  concord;  the  fen t indents' 
of  one  perfon  being  the  fame'  as  thofe  of 
another.  44  The  more  you  agree  together.'' 
Pope,  To  engage  to  do  a thing  upon'cettain 
conditions ; to  bargain.  “ When  he  had 
agrted  with  the  labourers  for  a penny.’’  Matt . 
xx.  13.  Torefemble.  14  Thou  art  1 Gal- 
lilean ; and  thy  fpeech  agrectb  thereto.’4 
Mark  xrv.  70.  To  match,  with  regard  to 
colour.  “ Taken  out  of  the  new,  agreetb 
not  with  the  old.”  Luke  V.  36.  To  tally 
with  ; to  be  confiftent  with.  “ Theft  wit- 
nefs  agreed  not  together.''  Mark  xiv.  50,  39. 
To  make  a difference,  by  confenting  to 
conditions  propofed  ; in  oppofition  to  a fur- 
ther profccution  by  law,  followed  by  the 
partic.c  with.  " degree  with  thine  adverfary 
quickly,”  Matth.  v.  *5.  To  -yield  one's 
confent,  to  grant,  or  admit,  with  the  par- 
ticles to,  on  or  upon.  “ Agreed  to  all  rea- 
fonable  conditions.’’  1 i Maccab.  xl.  14. 

“ That  is  agreed  on  by  aih”  Burnet.  Ap- 
plied to  the*  efleft  which  things  have  on 
the  orgaa  of  taftc,  Mid  the  huoan  confti- 
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gution,  to  caufit  no  difagrceable  fcnfition  in 
the  one,  or  occafion  any  naufeoufncfs,  or 
ether  didprhance  in  the  other.,  “ Didd 
fend  bread  arreting  to  every  tide.”  W'ijd- 
xvi.  ao.  “ iCub  fuch  as  tt  agreu  unite," 
Arhutb.  It  may  be  observed,  that  tbe  repe- 
tition of  the  particle  witb,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  this  fentence,  is 
an  impropriety,  and  what  may  be  met  with 
in'  mod  authors,  owing  to  their  inadvert- 
ence. To  agree.  neuterly  ufed,  implies  to 
put  an  end  to  a itrife  ; to  accommodate  a 
difference;  to  reconcile.  “ The  mighty 

rivals-— Are  now  agreed."  Rofcom. 

AGREE' ABLE,  Adj.  [agreeable,  Fr.] 
fiiitablc ; conformable}  confident  with; 

“ 'fhc  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue  is 
agreeable  lo  our  reafbn.  TillttJ.  Pleahng  j 
grateful;  fuitable  ; convenient.  “Called 
to'  niind  a thoufand  agreeable  remarks.” 
Sfe!i.  No.  241. 

AGREE' ABLENESS,  S.  what  renders  a 
thing  grateful  to  the  taflc,  in  oppofitios  to 
naufeous.  “ Pleafant  talles  depend  noton 
the  things  tbemfelves,  but  their  agrecablcne/t 
to  this  or  that  particular  palate.”  Loekt, 
That  which  renders  a thing  pleating,  im- 
plying a calm  and  lading  fatisfaflion,  “ It 
is  very  much  an  image  of  that  author’s 
writing,  who  has  an  egrecab/cnefsthat  charms 
us,  without  corrcftnefs.”  Pope.  Likenefs ; 
affinity  j refemblance.  “ The  agrteablcnefe 
forte**  man  and  the  other  pans  Of  the  uni- 
verfe.”  Grew. 

AGREEABLY,  Adv.  that  is  confident 
wiflr,  or  conformable  to;  ufed  with  die 
particle  re.  “ Agreeably  to  that  which  is 
in  (he  law.”  r Ejd.  xviii.  is.  In  a manner 
that  gives  a pleating  fatisfaftion. 

AGREE1!),  Part,  fculed,  or  adjuded  by 
mouah  confent.  “ When  they  had  got 
known  and  agreed  names.”  Lccke. 

AGREETNGNESS,  S.  fuitablenefs ; con- 
formity to  ; refemblaoce  of,  and  likenefs  to. 

ACREE'MENT,  S.  [agrcxnt,  Fr.J 
fritindfliip  ; alliance ; concord.  “ What 
agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
Belial  ? a Car.  vu  16.  A contract,  bargain, 
compaQ.  “ Your  agreement  with  hell  (ball 
not  QanJ."  lfai.  xavui  n.  Refcmblaoce; 
“ Expanfion  and  dura  ion  hath  this  further 
agreement."  Loekt.  In  Law,  die  joining  to- 
gether two  or  mote  minds,  in  any  thing 
done,  or  to  be  done : This  is  divided  into 
three  kinds,,  id,  An  agreement  already  exe- 
cuted, as  when  money  is  paid  for  the  thing 
agreed  to.  idly,  An  agreement,  after  die 
ad,  where  one  does  an  aft,  and  another 
agrees  to  it  afterwards.  And,  idly,  an  agpeo- 
ment  executory,  when  both  parties  are 
agreed  that  a thing  (hall  be  executed,  or  per- 
formed in  time  to  come.  In  cafe  a party 
be  foroed  into  an  agreement,  lie  Ciall  not  he 
compelled  toperform  if.  ,i  Led.  4A.  Plated, 
"7-  i>  5-  Tjptdt.Ley,  31.  Hoi..  79,  pa 
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Car.  I;  59  Car.  II,  c.  1.  I Liv.ltt.  Djifa 
167.  I left.  79.  5.  Ref.  uy.  f Cm  48. 

AGRE'SSES,  S.  [tgrejfa,  FY'.]'  in  He- 
raldry, exaftly  the  fame  as  pellets.  See 
OGRESSUS. 

AGRES'TIS,  Adj.  [Lat.]  wild.  In  Bo- 
tany, applied  to  plants  which  grow  in  the  * 
fields,  and  are  not  cultivated. 

AG  RICULTURE,  S.  ffiwmr agri,  tat. 
a field,,  and  cuinirj,  Lat.  tillage  1 the  art  of- 
tilling  the  ground,  fa  as  to  render  it  frnirful|’ 
whether  manuring,  fallowing,  foxing,  har- 
rowing, reaping,  mowing,  Stc.  the  manage- 
ment of  the  productions  of  different  foils, ' 
and  planting  ; together  with  the  culture  of 
foredi,  timber,  dec.  This  art  has  been 
cultivated  by  the  greeted  men,  with  the 
moil  indefatigable  affiduity-  It  took  its  rife ' 
among,  and  was  perfected  by  the  Chaldeans. 

It  was  praftifed  and  reduced  into  an  art' 
by  the  Greeks,  The  Carthaginians  made 
it  their  favourite  ftudy;  and  at' Rome  it  *as 
an  honourable  employment  1 the  higheft  en- 
comium that  could  be  given  a man,  was,” 
that  he  cultivated  his  own  fpot  of  ground  * 
well ; the  mod  illuArious  Senators  applied  * 
t hen.lclves  to  it,  and  their  diftaturs  were  " 
taken  from  the  plough.  The  Spaniards  have 
a complcat  treatife  cn  this  fubjeft-,  com-  '• 
pofed  by  J.  Fcrra,  at  the  command  of  car- 
dinal Ximtncs,  The  French  writers  have 
diflhigmflied  tbemfelves  on  this  fubieft,  and 
as  for  our  eunntrymen,  let  the  jtrodig'ou*  r 
ijuaniities  ot  corn,  beef,  wool,  aad  liurfes, 
our  iiland  produces,  fpeak  our  preift,  rather 
than  the  fyftrrns  of  thofc,  whafe  'genius 
has  immortalized  their  nimes,  by  the 
pieces  which  wc  have  on  this! fiibjefi.  To 
conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  added,  thK 
agriculture,  or  hufbandry,  is  the  original 
futiscc  of  mod  of  out'  ticafures,  and  the  - ' 
great  fountain  of  all  materials  for  com- 
merce ; and  that  the  articles  of  comtlWTC* ' ’ 
mud  confequently  endear  thcmfelvev  to 
thole  who  trade  in  them,  and  render  agri- 
culture dill  more  amiable  in  their  eyes.  It 
will  always  be  good  policy,  to  cafe  the 
land,  to  promote  trade ; and  to  encourage 
the  trading  intcred,  in  order  to  promote  the 
landed. 

AGRIFO'LIUM,  S.  in  Botany,  the  Holly 
Tree. 

AGRI'MONIA,  S.  f Lat. j in  Botany, 
Agrimony.  The  flower  cup  is  ot  one  leaf, 
divided  into  five  acute  fegmenu,  and  lefts 
on  the  germen. 

AGRQU'Nft  Adv.  Branded  ; Auric  fStl 
upon  (hove ; on  the  ground  ; hindred  by  the 
ground  from  polling  farther. tl  “ Wt-  dorft 
not  approach;  we;  having  betri  all  Of  us  ’* 
aground."  Rahigb.  Meeting  wirh  fdmo 
impediment  Or  ditficulty,  which  rendeis  itfx 
impoffible-to  proceed  in  an  aflatr; 

I.  A^GUS,  8.  [from  aign,  Fr  J « poritidtritl 
foyer,  beginning  witli'  ihivering,  folio  wad  ’ 
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heat-,  and  terminates  in  a fweat.  When 
cold  fit  is  hardly  difcoverable,  and  there 
is  a return  of  the  hot  one  only,  it  is  called 
an  intermitting  fever.  If  the  fit  returns 
every  day,  it  is  called  a quotidian  ; if  every 
shird  day,  a tertian  : and  if  every  fourth 
<lay,  a quartan.  It  seizes  the  patient  with 
a languor  of  the  body,  and  a heavy  pain  in 
the  head,  back,  loins,  and  legs ; the  hands 
and  feet  become  colJ,  the  whole  body  pale, 
the  countenance  and  nails  lived  $ this  is 
Succeeded  by  a horror  and  rigour  $ the 
tongue  and  lips  tremble,  the  breathing  is 
difficult,  the  pericordia  uncafy,  the  pulfe 
contracted,  hard  or  unequal,  after  which 
the  flein  becomes  mold,  an  unufiul  fweat 
Succeeds,  and  the  fit  ends.  This  difordcr  is 
owing  to  an  obftrurted  perforation,  or 
whatever  clfe,  by  overloading  the  juices,  pro- 
duces a lentor,  or  want  of  due  circulation  in 
the  blood.  The  fhorter  the  intervals  arc 
between  the  fits,  the  l'ooner  are  they  cured. 
Vernal  agues,  or  tliofe  which  arc  caught  in 
the  fpring,  difappear  of  themfelves,  at  the 
approach  of  warmer  weather  ; autumnal 
agues,  at  the  approach  of  cold,  are  increafed. 
T he  ufual  method  of  cure  is  by  a vomit  of 
Ipecacuanha,  given  an  hour  before  the  fit, 
as  a preparation  for  adminiflering  the 
bark.  As  nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
increafe  its  efierts  than  the  minutenefs  of 
its  particles,  it  is  lecommended  to  the  fa- 
culty to  powder  it  as  fine  as  pofliblc.  If 
the  bark  be  good,  fix  drachms  taken  in 
the  interval  of  two  fits,  may  flop  a vernal 
ague,  and  an  ounce  an  autumnal  one : but 
though  this  quantity  may  remove  the  fit 
for  the  prefent,  it  is  advifeable  to  continue 
the  medicine,  even  after  it  feems  to  have 
left  the  patient,  for  fear  of  a relapfe.  A 
circumftancc  that  ought  to  be  dreaded,  and 
guarded  againft  by  a compliance  with  this  ad- 
trice. 

A'GUED,  Part,  [from  ague]  being  dif- 
eafed  with  an  ague  ; cold,  Yhivering,  trem- 
bling, alluding  to  the  effects  of  this  diforder. 

With  flight  and  agued  fear.’*  Sbak.  Cortot. . 
This  fenfc  is  fcldom  made  ul'e  of  by  prelcnt 
writers. 

A'GUEFIT,  S.  the  cold,,  {hivering  fit, 
which  people  have  in  the  ague. 

A'GUE- PROOF,  Adj  able  to  refift  the 
caufes  which  produce  agues,  without  con- 
tracting that  diforder.  “ They  told  me  I 
was  every  thing } ’tis  a lie  3 I am  not  ague- 
proof*'  Sbak.  K.  Lear, 

To  AGUI'SE,  V.  A.  (accented  on  the  i, 
and  pronounced  as  if  the  u was  entirely 
dropt,  from  guifey  Fr.  guifa,  Ital.  J to  adoru, 
cmbellifli,  or  fet  off 

A'GUISH,  Adj.  like,  or  refembling  an 
ague.  “ Her  aguijb  love  now  glows  and 
burns.’*  Glar.v. 

A'GUISHNESS,  S.  the  qnaliiy  of  rc- 
Jembiing  an  ague. 
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A'H  ! an  Interjcrt.  [acb.  Teut.J  to  Jed 
note  fome  fudden  diflike.  44  Ab,  finful  na- 
tion.’* Jfa.  i.  4.  Sometimes  it  exprefte^ 
contempt,  and  farcaftic  reproach.  44  All 
thou  that  deftroyeft  the  temple.*’  Matt.  xv; 
29.  Sometimes  grief,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
paftion  of  pity  and  compaflion.  44  Ah  f 
Lord,  wilt  thou  deftrby  the  refidnC  ?’*  Ezeb» 
ix.  8.  Before  me,  it  denotes  forrew  arifing 
from  the  contemplation  of  mifery ; ana 
implies  woel  44  Ab  me  /**  Before  that  it  de- 
notes wishing,  and  feems  fubftituted  infteaj 
of  ob!  “ Ab  that  we  lov’d  ourfclves  but 
half  fo  well.’*  Dryd. 

AHA;,  an  Interject,  denoting  Joy  at  the 
calamities  of  others.  When  doubled,  it 
implies  a greater  degree  of  tranfport  mixed 
with  contempt.  44  Let  them  be  ttirned  baCfc 
that  fay,  aha  ! aba  /’*  Pfal.  Ixx.  3. 

AIIEA'D,  Adv.  a fea  term;  beyond  f 
before.  ’ 44  And  now  the  fpeedy  dolphin  gets 
ahead,"  Dryd.  To  contract  an  inveterate 
habit,  44  They  fuffer  them  at  firft  to  run’ 
ahead" 

AHEPGHT,  Adv.  on  high  j a great 
diftance  above  us. 

AHOUAT,  S.  in  Botany,  a plant  which 
has  flowers  of  one  leaf,  fliaped  like  funnels, 
and  divided  into  'different  fegments  at  thd 
top. 

To  A PD,  V.  A,  [pronounced  as  if  the 
i was  dropped,  and  written  with  aa  ore  final, 
as  dad,  or  ade,  from  aider , Fr.]  to  afford'  * 
help  or  fuccour  to ; to  deliver  a perfon  iff 
diftrefs,  by  giving  him  afliftance.  *1  Intc^ 
the  lake  he  leapt,  his  lord  to  aid."  To 
fupply  with,  or  fupport.  44  Aid  them  with 
virtual*/  weapons,  money  or  fliips.”  Maccab . 
viii.  26.  To  fupport  a perfon,  or  thing,  in 
t declining  (late  j to  give  vigour  to.  44  By 
the  loud  trumpet,  which  our  courage  aids." 

R of  common . 

AFD,  S.  [from  aide , Fr.]  what  contri- 
butes to  render  a thing  more  eafy.  Aflift- 
ance. 44  The  memory  of  things  may  re- 
ceive confiderable  aid,  if  they  are  thrown 
into  verfe.**  Watts's  lmprcv.  Support  given 
to  a perfon,  in  danger  from  external  vio- 
lence, to  enable  him  to  repel  it.  44  The 
ports  of  Ithaca,  would  arm  in  aid."  Pope's 
OdyJJ'.  An  afliftant,  or  perfon,  who,  either 
by  advice,  or  exertion  of  bodily  ftrengh, 
renders  difficulties  furmountable,  diftrefs 
more  tolerable,  and  profperity  more  tran- 
sporting. 44  It  is  not  good  that  man  ffiould 
be  alone,  let  11s  make  unto  him  an  aid.'9  m 
IVifd . A fubfidy,  or  money  to  fupport  the 
neceflities  of  the  date.  In  Law,  a petition 
made  jn  a court,  for  calling  in  the  help 
of  another,  interefted  in  the  caufe,  in  order 
to  his  giving  ftrength  to  the  party  in  aid  of 
him,  and  to  avoid  a prejudice  accruing  to- 
wards his  own  right,  if  not  prevented. 

AID-DE-GAMP,  S.  an  officer,  who  re- 
ceives and  carric*  the  orders  a general 

officer: 
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to  the  reft  of  the  camf.  ALL-Maj#,  bitioos  £/»,— Againft  the  throtle  and  mo* 
or  adjutant ; one  who  aftifts  the  major  when  narchy  of  God.*'  Par.  L^Ji.  The  end  or 
prefent,  and  acU  as  his  deputy  when  he  is  objefl  of  a difcmife  “ The-epiftle  has  but 
ahfenr.  one wim."  Lode.  Guefs;  prophecy.  “’With 

Al'DANCE,  S.  [from  e fi]  afliftance,  a »-ear  of  the  main  chanc*  of  things.’* 
help,  aid.  Sbak.  Hen,  IV. 

* AJ'DER,  5.  pile  who  affifts,  or  helps,  ArNSNVORTH,  (Hinry)  an  eminent 
t>r  aids.  Non-eonformift  mini/ter,  who  flour  ilhcd 

AI'DLESS,  Adj.  deprived  of,  or  requiring  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  and  begin- 
help,  or  afliftancc.  Without  aid,  or  affift-  ning  of  the  feventeenth  century  A lout 
ance.  ' jthe  year  1590,  he  diltinguUhed  him  felt* 

v AI'GULF.TS,  S.  T aigufrt,  Fr.]  tags  at  amoligft-  the  Brownifts,  which  engaged  him 
the  end  of  fringes.  rt  With  golden  agulets  in  foch  difficuhics,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
that  gliftcri d bright.”  retire  to  Holland,  and  at  Amfteidam  ereftei 

To  AIL,  V.  A.  [from  f?ley  Sax.}  to  a church,  wherein  he  officiated,  together 
difturb  ; to  have  a dtfagreeable  fenfation  ; with  one  Johnfon.  Having  found  a dia- 
>0  make  uneafy.  Sometimes  before  me,  or  mond  of  great  value,  he  advertifed  it;  and, 
cither  perfonal  pronouns,  it  implies,  the  when  the  owner,  a Jew,  demanded  it, 
siflion  of  fomc  unknown  eaufe,  oecafioning  would  not  accept  of  any  other  acknowledge 
irregularity,  or  difordcr  in  behaviour  and  ment,  though  very  poor,  but  a conference! 
xrondufl.  “ What  ails  me,  that  I cannot  with  fome  of  his  rabbits,  on  the  prophelies 
lofe  thy  thought.”  This  word,  including  relating  to  the  Mefiias ; the  Jew  having1 
the  idea  of  diforJer  in  itlclf,  is  never  joined  : promiied  him  this  gratification,  but  be  ng 
to  another  which  would  limit  its  fignification  i unable  to  perform  the  engagement,  it  is 
to  any  particular  difordcr.  As  we  never  fayjfuppofed  he  had  him  poifoned,  in  order  to 
**  A fever  ails  him  ; but  fmerbing  ails  him  ; fave  his  credit.  His  great  fkili  in  Hebrew, 
•nor,  he  ails  a fever,  but,  he  ails  fomabing.  and  his  excellent  com mentatories  on  the 
AIL,  S.  [from  aL\\  a diitemper;  a dif-  feriptnre*,  particularly  on  the  Pentateuch, 
t»rder.  arc  in  univerfid  efteem.  Moreri  goes  fo  faf 

AILESBURV,  the  largcft  town  in  Buck-  a’  to  fay,  that  the  learned  Lightfoot  is  not 
jnghamftiire,  with  the  title  of  an  earldom,  la  little  indebted  to  him  ; and  his  work 5 were 
anJ  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  received  with  refpeff,  even  by  Iris  adverfa- 
on  Saturday  before  Palm-SunJay,  June  14,  ries  ;‘inforouch,  that  it  is  not  eafy.ro  pro- 
«nd  September  25,  for  cattle.  It  confifts  duce  any  one  oftencr  quoted,  by  the  learned 
of  feveral  ftrects  lying  about  the  market-  of  all  countries*  than  Dr.  Ainfworth!  He 
placr,  wbkh  is  large,  and  in  the  middle  was  certainly  a perfon  of  ptefound  Icarn- 
■of  it  is  a very  convenient  hall,  where  the  ing,  well  verfed  in  the  foipiuics,  deeply 
aflirtrs  are  fometimes  held.  It  ftnds  two  read  in  rabbinical  learning,  of  a lining 
Diem  be  is  to  parliament  j and  U 16  miles  underftanding,  quick  penetration,  .and  ir.de- 
S.  E.  of  Buckingham,  and  44  N.  W.  of  fatigable  diligence ; it  nut ft  be  confefied, 
London.  Lon.  16.  55.  lac.  51.  40.  that  the  haftinefs  of  hi*  temper,  his  can- 

AIDING,  Part,  [from  ad  1 one  of  a tempt  of  church  government,  and  his 
weak,  puny  conftitution  ; fubjeft  to  diior-  pronenefs  to  difpute  on  trifles,  were  faults  ; 
ders.  but  let  the  hand  of  charity  always  draw  the 

AlL'MENT,  S.  [from  ail ] indifpofition  ; | veil  over  the  defeats  of  the  great;  and  let 
difordcr  $ iilncis.  u Little  ailments  oft  at-  us  rather  imitate  their  excellencies,  than 
tend  the  fair,”  Granv.  glory  in  ferut  mixing  into  their  deficiencies. 

To  A I'M,  V.  A.  to  put  a weapon  in  A'iR,  5.  [from  air,  Fr.  aer , Lat.  anf, 
fuch  a nob  t ion,  as  to  hir  the  objetft ; to  Gr.  or  Heb.]  that  thin  fluid  boay 

throw  a thing  at  an  object,  with  an  ir.ten-  which  fuirouuds  our  globe,  forms  the  atmo- 
t’on  to  bit  it.  Dryd.  To  endeavour  to  ftrike ; fphere,  and  is  the  caule  of  breathing.  “ If 
vftd  with  the  particle  at.  “ Aha  ft  than  at  I were  to  tell  what  I mean  by  the  word  air.'9 
princes.”  To  dire&tlie  edge  of  fatyr  againft  Watts,  A portion  of  the  element  which  en- 
a perfon.  To  have  in  view,  and  endeavour  eompafles  us,  confidcred  as  put  into  motion, 
to  obtain.  li  Swoln  with  applaufe,  and  “ Airs,  vernal  airs."  Par.  Loft . A d: (co* 
aiming  ftill  at  more.”  Dryd.  To  endanger,  very  made  of  a thing.  “ Still  you  lov’d; 
“ Jt  was  evident  that  .he  aimed  aL  W*  ft-  you  gave  it  air  before  me.”  Dryd.  t Pofturej 
ther’s  life.*’  ..  attitude,  mien;  bchq^viour.  “ Something 

A PM,  S.  the  polition  of  a weapon,  in-  wonderfully  divine  in  the  airs  of  this  pof- 
tended  to  ftrike  an  objeft.  “ $opn  beut  ture,”  Add'if.  Ufcd  after  give,  and  the 
his, bow,  uucct tain  of  its  aim."  Dryd.  . The  pronouns  pcrfopal,  without  any  other  woid 
- point  or  objeft  which  is  intended  to  bo  hit.  following  ; to  aftume  a chapiter,  or  appear- 
“ The  arrows  fled  not  fwifter  towards  the  accc  of  fo  me  thing  fnpertor  to  that  which  is 
aim."  Sbak.  Htn.  IV.  Endeavour;  jnten-  real.  **  He  gave  himfelf  . i<r.”  An  atfec- 
tention;  rurrofe,  or  dclizn.  “ \iri;h  am*  |Cd  and  auk  ward,  jnanner  of  adihef-5.  “ Give 

I * thcui- 
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tbemlclves  tin  of  kingt."  Add if.  Appear* 
ance.  “ Communicate)]  with  the  air  of  a 
ferret.”  In  Philofophy,  that  thin  dilatable 
fluid  in  which  we  breathe,  and  which  fur- 
rounds  the  globe  to  a great  height,  though 
fcarcely  to  be  perceived  by  us,  yet  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  our  exigence.  If  we  examine 
tbe  volume  of  creatiob,  we  (hall  find  it  the 
grand  indrument  of  the  Deity  in  molt  of  his 
operations.  It  Is  this  which  pots  every  thing 
Jhto  motion,  it  lends  aflivity  to  Are,  growth 
to  vegetables,  improvement  to  chymiftry, 
fluidity  to  water,  health  to  animals  { in  a 
word,  there  is  fcarce  any  operation  in  na- 
ture, which  happens  without  its  aflilhnce ; 
there  is  no  production  of  art  that  does  not 
require  its  aid.  If  we  run  over  the  proper- 
ties of  air,  we  (hall  find  them  to  be,  ift, 
fluidity,  which  is  (o  infeparable  from  it,  that 
no  experiment,  no  change  of  temperature, 
ean  deprive  it  of  it.  As  for  its  fccond  pro- 
perty, weight  or  gravity,  we  need  but  put 
our  bands  on  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  to 
be  convinced  of  it ; if  its  weight  on  that 
fmall  portion  of  onr  fabric  (hall  aflonifli  us, 
how  mud  we  be  amazed  when  we  confider 
what  a valt  weight  is  fuftained  by  the  whole! 
Ai  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  thecom- 
pafs  of  a foot  fquare  upon  the  fuperficics  of 
our  bodies  fudains  1660  lb.  the  number  of 
fquare  feet  upon  our  bodies,  will  give  us  the 
amount  of  the  weight  of  air' which  it  fuf- 
tains  ; now  as  15  feet  fquare  Teems  to  be  the 
true  admeafurement  of  this  fuperfleies,  he 
mud  fudain  a weight  equal  to  199001b.  for 
s66o  X 15  = 39900  lb.  which  is  about  ij 
ton.  Let  us  adore  the  divine  wifdom.  which 
(hews  itfitlf  in  this  configuration  of  our  fa- 
bric, whyreby  we  cau  fudain  fuch  a weight 
without  being  incommoded,  and  walk  under 
a burthen,  without  difficulty,  which  at  fird 
thoughts  might  Teem  heavy  enough  to  grind 
our  veiy  bones  into  powder.  The  third 
property  of  air  is  its  eladicity,  or  its  quality 
of  returning  again  to  its  former  dimenfions, 
after  being  forced  into  a narrower  compafs, 
with  a force  proportionable  to  that  by  which 
it  was  cotnprefled.  To  mention  no  other 
ufes  refulting  from  this  property,  ’tis  to  this 
that  we  owe  our  be’ng  abie  to  fnpport  its 
gravity  with  fo  much  cafe.  For  it  is  demon 
Arable,  that  the  eladic  power  which  prevails 
in  any  particular  portion  of  the  air,  without 
any  other  condeniation  than  what  is  owing 
to  the  comprrflliig  air  itfelf,  can  fudain  the 
whole  force  of  the  incumbent  atmofphcre ; 
and  that  a very  fmall  quantity,  wherever 
confined,  is  able  to  produce  the  very  fame  ef- 
fects as  a very  large  quantity  in  another 
place.  Having  thus  run  over  the  properties 
of  the  air,  we  might  now  confider  What  par- 
ticles this  heterogeneous  fluid  con  fids  of;  let 
It  however  fuffice  to  fay,  that  whatever  fra- 
grance exhales  from  flowers,  or  flenches  arife 
&«fn  y unified  bodies j whatever  particles  an 
« 1 
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detached  from  minerals  by  heat,  hr  talma! 
bodies  by  perfpiration ; whatever  vapours  af- 
cend  from  the  waters,  or  exhalations  front 
the  earth  ; what  fire  foever  electricity  caii 
difleminate,  or  the  fermentation  of  attend- 
ing fumes  of  fulphur  procure  ; are  all  to  be 
found  in  this  great  fupport  of  ofir  lives,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Deity,  the  canfe 
of  all  its  bleffings  as  well  as  the  parent  of 
mod  of  its  difeaies.  Air,  in  Mufic,  a com- 
pofition  which  is  played  alone  ; the  melody 
and  inflexion  of  a tnufical  compofition  s 
thus  we  fay.  Handle's  airs,  See.  An  in 
Horfemanfhip,  the  artificial  or  praCtifed  mo- 
tions of  a managed  horfe  ; fuch  as  the  demi- 
air,  demi-volt,  curvet,  Ac. 

To  Al'R,  V.  A.  to  expofeto  the  air.  “ As 
the  ants  were  airing  their  provifions."  L'Ef- 
trangr.  To  enjoy  the  air.  “ As  I was  here 
airing  myfelf.”  Addif.  To  place  before  the 
fire.  “ Air  the  Ihirts.”  Hooter.  To  ex* 
pole  to  the  fire  in  order  to  warm,  by  felting 
the  particles  of  fire  into  motion  by  heat. 
“ Air  this  wine.”  To  build  neds.  “ If 
they  were  allowed  to  air  naturally."  Carre r. 
Surv.  of  Cornvi. 

AI'R-BLADDF.R,  S.  a bladder  found  »* 
mong  the  entrails  of  fifh,  which  enables 
them  to  rife  or  dive  in  the  water.  “ T ho* 
the  ab--iladdo  in  filbes  Teems  neceflary  in 
fwimming.”  Cud w. 

AI'R-BUILT,  Adj.  built  in  the  air  j 
chimerical ; hiving  no  foundation.  “ The 
air-built  cattle."  Danciad. 

AI  R-DRAWN,  Adj.  formcif  by  a cou- 
denfatioo  of  the  air;  chimerical;  imagi- 
nary. 

AIR'ER,  S.  he  that  expofes  a thing  10 
the  air  ; or  holds  a thing  to  the  fire,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  confeqneaces  of  damp  and 
dagnating  air. 

AI'R-GUN,  S.  an  hrflrntnent  to  (hoot 
with  by  meant  of  com  pre  fled  air.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  brafs,  and  has  two  barrels,  one  of 
which  is  Urge,  hut  the  inward  one,  from 
whence  tbe  bullets  are  cjeCled,  it  fmall. 
The  magazine  air-gun  was  invented  by  L. 
CoQoc.  By  this  contrivance  ten  bullets  are 
lodged  fo  near  to  the  place  of  difeharge,  that 
they  may  be  difeharged  fueceflively.  If  the 
force  of  condenfed  air  was  equal  1o  that  of 
gunpowder,  this  indrament  would  anfwer 
the  end  of  as  many  guns  at  it  can  contain 
bullets.  In  this  machine)  the  bafe  of  the 
fyringe  mult  not  exceed  half  an  inch  dia- 
meter, becaufe  the  prefl'ure  againfl  every 
fquare  inch  is  about  15  lb.  and  therefore  eve- 
ry circular  inch  about  lx.  If  the  fyringe 
be  one  Inch  in  diameter,  when  One  atmw- 
fpbere  is  injefted,  there  will  be  a reGdance 
of  is  lb.  againd  the  pidon,  and  when  10, 
a force  of  iso  to  be  (in-mounted ; whereas 
10  atmofpberes  aft  againd  the  circular  one- 
balf  inch  pifloa,  which  is  one  fourth  left, 
with. only  a fopce  equal  to  30  lb., or  40  imo- 
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AIR  ALL 

fpheres  may  be  jnjefted  with  fuch  a fyringe  loft,  or  in  that  fpace  of  the  fyllem  above  the 
aieafy  at  10  with  one  whofe  bafe  is  as  big  earth.  11  Through  airy  channels  flow.” 
again ; for  the  facility  of  working  ii  inverfe-  AJJifon.  Chimerical,  having  no  foundation, 
ly  as  the  fquarcs  of  the  diameter  of  the  fy-  “ I bold  ambition  of  fo  airy  and  light  a 
tinge.  quality,  that  it  is  but  a (hadow's  ftadow.” 

AIRING,  S.  a Ihort  walk  or  ride,  when  H bake/p.  Hamlet.  Expofed  to  the  weather,  in 
we  enjoy  the  ffelh  and  open  air,  in  oppofi-  oppolition  to  warm,  clofe,  or  confined, 
tion  to  the  more  confined  within  doors.  “ The  painters  draw  their  nymphs  in  thin 
AI'R-HOLE,  S.  a hole  to  admit  or  let  out  airy  habits."  DryJ.  Gay,  fprightly,  brifk, 
air  5 a vent-hole.  full  of  vivacity.  “ By  this  name  of  ladie* 

AI'RINESS,  S.  open,  or  expofed  to  a be  means  all  young  perfons.  Bender,  finely 
free  current  of  air  ; opennefs  ; brilknefs ; fliaped,  airy,  and  delicate."  DryJ.  “ Merry 
levity;  gaiety.  “ A certain  talkativenefs  and  airy  at  fhore."  Taylor.  Airy  Triplicity, 
and  airineft  reprefented  in  their  tongue.1’  in  A Urology,  are  the  three  figns,  Gemini, 
Felton.  Libra,  and  Aquarius. 

Al'RLESS,  Adj.  not  having  a free  cur-  AI'SLE,  S.  f ijle,  from  ai?/,  Fr.  awing] 
rent  of  air : having  no  communication  with  the  fide  walks  ol  a church,  parallel  to  tha 
the  external  air.  greater  in  the  center  called  the  ntf.  « The 

AI'RLINC,  S.  a youthful,  light,  gay,  church  is  one  huge  ntf  with  a double  aijie  to 
fprightly,  rhoughtlcfs  perfon.  it.”  AJJifon.  Johnfon  contend!  for  its  be- 

AI’R-PUMP,  S.  an  inltrument  for  ex-  ing  wrote  aile,  agreeable  to  its  derivation  ; but 
(rafting  air;  con  filling  of  a glafs  receiver,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  theft  French  words 
wherein  the  objefts  are  placed ; two  brafs  have  formerly  been  fpelt  with  an  j,  and  tho’ 
cylinders  to  extraft  the  air  with;  a gage  to  I pay  great  deference  to  Johufon,  I cannot 
determine  the  rarefaftion  of  tha  air ; a tube  but  reverence  Addifon. 
called  the  fwan's  neck,  communicating  with  AISTHETE'RIUM,  S.  [aiAMopin,  Gr.] 
the  receiver  and  the  piltons  ; and  a winch  the  fenforium,  ar  place  wherein  the  foul  is 
that  gives  motion  to  the  whole.  The  firfl  imagined  to  refidc,  and  receive  the  notices  of 
inventor  of  this’  machine  was  Otto  Gue-  external  objefts  by  means  of  the  organs  of 
ricke,  a burgo-mafter  of  Magdebourg,  who  fenfation.  The  Cartefians  imagine  it  to  be 
performed  his  experiments  at  Ratifbon,  in  the  pineal  gland ; but  Willis  the  medulla  ob- 
tbe  year  if  54  ; but  this  being  very  defec-  longata  in  the  corpora  ftriata. 
tive,  Mr.  Boyle,  one  of  the  family  of  the  AI'T,  or  EYGHT,  [a  contraction  of  ey- 
Orrery’s,  aflirted  by  Dr.  Hook,  contrived  an-  lanJt,  Belg.]  a fmall  ifland. 
other,  which,  as  deferibed  by  himlelf,  had  A'JUTAGE,  S.  [ ajuter , Fr.]  in  HydrauT 
but  one  barrel.  Papin  afterwards  invented  lies,  the  fpout  of  an  artificial  fountain,  thro* 
one  with  two  barrels ; but  that  made  by  which  the  water  afeends.  “ If  the  ajutage 
Hawkelbee  in  1709,  furpafling  any  that  pre-  be  inclined,  the  water  will  aftouj  higher  than 
ceded,  is  what  is  commonly  ufed  at  prefent.  when  it  is  perpendicular,” 

For  the  fake  of  conveniepcy,  a new  machine  To  A'KE,  V.  N.  [from  ace,  Sax.  of 
of  this  kind  has  lately  been  invented,  called  Gr.]  to  fuller  a dull  pain,  in  oppolition  to 
a portable  Air-pump,  which  may  be  removed  fmart,  which  is  an  scute  one  and  of  a Ihort 
from  one  place  to  another  without  any  diffi-  continuance.  “ His  limbs  mud  ake,  with 
culty;  its  conllruftion  is  indeed  fomewhat  daily  toils  oppreft.”  Prior.  This  word  is 
different  from  the  former.  It  is  by  means  applied  hot  only  to  bodily  pain,  but  likewife 
of  theft  inflrumeuts  that  we  demonfirat*  a to  any  uneafinefs  which  affefts  the  mind ; 
vacuum,  the  gravity  and  elaftkity,  the  uti-  and  as  it  is  derived  rather  from  the  Saxon 
lity  and  univerfaldilleminatioc  of  air  through-  than  the  Greek,  is  more  properly  fpelt  this 
out  all  bodies;  the  caufe  of  the  afeent  of  way  than  that,  which  is  preferred  by  Johnfon, 
water  ia  pipes,  and  the  fufpenfion  of  mer-  i.  e.  ache. 

cury  in  tubes,  and  the  necefllty  of  this  fluid  AKl'N,  Adv.  being  related  by  b'o  d or 
for  the  fupport  of  lift,  the  ill  conftquencesW-lefccnt.  “ I could  with,  that  bein  thy 
of  its  (tagnation,  and  other  particulars  equally  filler  in  nature,  I were  not  afar  off  a in  by 
Ufeful,  and  fubfervlent  to  the  caufe  of  grateful  fortune."  Sidney.  Refembliog;  having  a near 
piety;  by  convincing  ui,  that  every  particle  relation  to.  ” From  quelllont  which  may 
of  matter,  whether  of  den  ft  earth,  or  fub-  be  akin  to  it."  fFatts’i  Improvement. 
tie  air,  bears  the  denature  of  divine  wi&lom,  ALL,  ATTLE,  ADLE,  contraftions  of 
and  that  the  whale  walk  of  creation,  and  the  Saxon  eetbel,  noble,  are  generally  pre- 
expanft  of  infinity,  is  full  of  his  riches ! fixed  to  compound  names,  and  iignify  illuf- 
A'lR-SHAFT,  S.  in  Mining,  a pillage  trious;  but  when  borrowed  from  ael.  Sax. 
aqade  for  the  air  by  digging,  or  a lit.  Gothic,  they  imply  perfeftion,  ex. 

A'lRIE,  S.  See  AIRY.  cellence,  or  fnllneft ; al,  Alfred,  compoun- 

AI'RY,  Adj.  [a'eriut,  Lat.]  the  fubtile  ded  of  ret.  Sax.  or  dlt,  Goth,  all,  and  f,j- 
parts  of  bodies.  “ Emiflion  of  the  thinner  dear.  111.  or frytb^Sax.  peace,  flgnifies peace* 
ar  more  ai'jVparts  of  bodies,"  Qn  high,  a-  fuJ.  Almighty,  from  telmigbtig,  Sax.  of  al, 
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*1,  and  tmgbtig,  powerful nefs,  implies  perfeft  ! 
power,  fullncfa  of  power,  or  power  that 
perforins  any  thing  that  is  the  proper  object 
of  that  faculty,  and  is  full  without  deleft. 

A'LA,  S:  [Lat.  a wing]  in  Botany,  the 
hollow  of  a ftalk,  or  that  hollow  between 
the  branch  and  leaf,  from  whence  new  (hoots 
arife ; like  wife  the  foliaeeous  membranes 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  Hem,  from 
whence  it  is  called  exults  a/at  us , Lat.  and  tige 
Fr.  a winged  ftalk. 

ALABASTER,  S.  [from  aXuStt^ov,  Gr.] 


ALA 

Elizabeth’s  aceeflion  to  the  crow*,  as  he  wa$i 
a zealous  papift,  loll  all  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, and  on  that  account  retired  to  the 
Englifh  college  at  Loiaine,  of  which  he  was 
the  prh.c.pal  fupport.  Joined  fo  a majeflic 
prefence,  he  had  an  eafy  affable  deport- 
ment,- and,  with  the  greateft  feverity  of 
maoners,  a niildncfs  in  fpeech  and  behavh 
| our,  which  attracted  the  affeftion  of  all  he 
convcifcd  with.  He  wrote  a defence  of  pur- 
gatory, and  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Bifttop  Jewel,  wherein  he  endeavours 


a done  that  i>  foftcr  than  marble,  but  harder;  to  (hew  that  a middle  (late  is  acknowledged 
than  plaiftrr  of  Paris.  It  is  of  various  eo- 1 by  all  proteftants,  and  that  the  prayers  for 
Jours,  bur  the  white  is  the  mod  common  ; j the  dead  were  in  ufc  f m the  earlieft  ages  of 
the  horn  and  transparent  of  little  value ; the  church,  which  was'aufwercd  by  Dr.  Fulkc 
and  that  of  the  colour  of  honey,  with  (pots  in  1580.  The  method  Alan  made  ufc  of  to 
or  veins,  which  is  the  m<>ft  valued.  Tlje  eftablifh  his  point,  was  very  proper  to  cap- 
white  is  moll  commonly  ufed  for  datues  and  tivate  the  judgment  j and  his  flyle,  which 
vafes,  of  which  latter  kind  the  antients feerr-  was  pure  and  flowing,  nude  his  performance 
ed  very  fond,  and  generally  nude  ulbof  them  j diM  mors  dangerous  and  dill  more  admired, 
to  put  their,  mod  coffty  perfumes  in.  This  His  health  decaying  by  too  tntcnfe  anplica- 
cuflom  lias,  by  the  inadvertence  of  fome  cri-jtion,  he  came,  even  with  the  dinger  of  hfs. 
tics,  been  made  ufc  of  to  explain,  or  rather  life,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  to 
to  obfeure,  the  espreffion  of  St-  Matt.  xxv\  England  for  his  recovery;  hut  being  too  zei- 
7.  and  Mark  xiv.  3.  which  is  rendered  an  lors  in  making  profelytes,  wasdifeovered  and 
chbajier  box,  aXaCactp«v,  but  is  a genera]  j obliged  to  go  abroad-  again  for  fafety.  He 
pane  for  any  box  without  handles,  and  may  - was  fuppofed  to  hive  beep  a great  promoter 
be  eaftly  reconciled  to  its  being  brake  on  I of  the  inv-dion  of  thefe  kingdom^  by  the 
that  occafion  ; but  according  to  our  verlion  j Spaoilh  armada  ; and  in  j 658  compofed  his 
cannot.  Conftantine  has  rendered  the  paf- 1 1 piece,  which  confided  of  twlo  parts,  the  firfk 
fage  in  our  fenfe,  and  by  that  means  cleared  cxpla'ning  the  Pope's  hull  again?!  Queen  Elr- 
it  of  difficulties  which  the  commentators  jzabeth,  and  the  fccond  exhorting  the  nobi- 
luve  puzz’cd  themfelves  with  to  no  purpofe.  | liry  and  people  of  England  to  revolt  in  fa- 

At  * r»  A^.-pik  a j:  r -1--  ~ your  of  the  Spaniards.  This  book  made  a 

great  noife,  rendered  him  famous  abroad  and 
notorious  at  heme;  was,  by  nv derate  ca^ 


ALABA'STER,  Adj.  fotnethmg  made  of 
slahailer. 

ALA'CK,  Interj.  it  implies  forrow,, grief, 
lamentation,  or  fomrl  ing  which  caufes  it.  i thoMcs  condemned,  and  by  fbmc  aferibffd  to 
ALA'CK-  A-DAY,  interj.  [how  full  of  | F.  Parfons.  In  the  lad  years  of  his  life,  he 


Jntcrj 

unhappinefs  is  the  d^y,  tr^m  ekei  and  a 
day]  3 fudden  cry  at  any  calamity,  and  fig- 
nifles  tlvar  the  perfon  is  miferablc. 

ALA'CRIOUSLY,  with  great  cheirful- 
uefs.  “ Epiminonda*  altrrkujlf  expired,  in 
confidence  tint  he  left  behind  him  a perpe 


is  fajd  to  hiye  altered  »iis  femiments  with 
refpeft  to  government,  to  have  loft  his  cre- 
dit with  the  catholics,  and  to  have  been  po'N 
fbned  by  them  on  that  account.  As  an  Eng- 
lish fobjeft,  he  was  a hufy,  enrerprizing, 
dangerous  rebel;  as  a zealous  papift,  an  at5- 


none. 

AL.VND,  Adv.  [from  a and  land]  on 
the  land  or  (here;  on  the  dry  ground. 


:tiHi  memory  of  the  viftories  he  hid  at-  five,  learned,  and  indndrious  p*erfon ; 
ehieved  for  his  country.*’  CrcvruM.  ajf- I an  author,  for  nutter,  method,  wit,  learn - 
« To*g*t.  ling,  diftion.  one  of  the  mod  confi- 

ALA'CRTTY,  $.\ahcritas9  Lat.]  a drear-!  durable  writers  of  his  age;  as  his  molt 
fill  aftivenefsj  a willingnefs.  j inveterate  enemies  have  allowed.  But  wc 

ALAMl'PvE,  S iri  Mulie,  the  k*W8d  note- conclude  with  pope  on  another  oecafcm. 
but  one  in  the  feals  of  uittffc,  and  was  Oh  grant  an  honed  fam?,  or  grant  me 

- vented  by  Guido  Areiiae. 

A-LA-MO'DH,  Auv.  0.at:sHr  thercign 
Ing^fte  nr  fatliion. 

A- LA-MODE,  S.  [Fj.1  a thin,  gWLv, , t*  Moor'd  a/jrd."  Dryd 
light,  black  fdk,  gmer;  Uy  11  : (or  women’- 1 AL.4/RIS,  or  Al.IFO'RMIS,  $.  [from 
-bor.nets,  haf*.,  or  hoaJs  aud  men's  halbanJ;.  aUt  and  Lat.]  in  Anatomy,  the  m- 

- and  Ccarfs  at  funerals.  j nermoft  of  the  three  veins  o.'pofite  the  eL» 

/^LAN,  (WILLI  AMI  ftn  of  John  Alan.  j bow,  which  having  an  artery  under  it,  and 
.born  at  Rod*  I in  Lancadiice,  in  1 *12.  j the  middle  one  a ne<  v*i  ought  to  be  opened 
Educated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he}  with  greit  caution  ; the  fuperna  or  outward 
■ wa>  c ho  Icn  fellow  '•«  1550.  Jn  i<;6  lie  Wisone,  named  Jiketvife  humcNtl.S,  maybe  o- 

- ®rinc  pal  of  S;.  Mary  Hall ; bpr  oi>  Queen  j pened  without -ny  danger.  P 

■ j ^ALA'RM, 
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ALA 

ALA'RM,  s.  [from  all,  and  ormt, 
Jtal.]  a military  ligo.il,  by  which  men  are 
now  called  to  arms,  but  betore  the  invention 
of  drums  and  trun  pits  it  was  done  by  a loud 
cry  or  ihout.  It  includes  an  idea  of  fudden 
danger;  the  notice  of  the  approach  of  any 
fudden  dinger.  “ An  alarm  of  fire.'*  Tu- 
mult, or  dilturlnnce,  caufing  fear,  or  terror. 
i(  Thy  palace  fill  with  ipfult  and  alarms*' 
Pope. 

To  ALA'RM,  V,  A.  to  give  the  fignal  of 
arming,  or  preparing  for  any  fudden  danger; 
to  excite  fear  or  apprchenfion  j to  difturb. 
“ When  rage  mifguides  me,  or  when  fear  a - 
larms."  Ticket! . 

AL.VRM  BELL,  S.  a bell  rung  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  and  to 
call  to  arms.  “ The  alarm  bell  rings.** 
Dryd. 

ALA'RMING,  Tart,  what  occafions  ter- 
ror, fear,  or  apprehenfion  of  d.nger.  %i  An 
alarming  meflage.”  “ An  alarming  pain.” 

ALa'RM-POST,  S.  the  place  appointed 
for  the  fevcral  companies  of  an  army  to  re- 
pair to,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  danger. 

ALVRUM,  S.  alarm.  “ Our  ftern  ala- 
rums chang’d  to  merry  meetings.”  SbaLfp. 
Rich.  III.  A clock,  calculated  to  give  notice 
of  .iny  parricular  time  it  is  fet  to. 

To  ALA'RUM,  V.  A.  See  ALARM. 
tl  Alarumed  by  his  fentincl  the  wolf.**  Sbak . 
Mache’b. 

ALA'S,  Inter],  [betas,  Fr.]  it  implies  la- 
mentation, occalioncd  by  fome  expended  ca- 
lamity ; pity  caufed  from  the  idea  of  ano- 
ther’s dillrefs.  4<  Alas  / poor  Prothcus.” 
Skakcfp . When  applied  fo  things,  it  is  ufed 
with  great  elegance,  and  implies  the  relent- 
ing* of  humanity  at  the  • profpeft  of  their 
approaching  or  prefen t dillrcfs.  “ Stamp 
with  thy  foot,  and  fay  alas !"  Exek.  vi.  1 1. 
When  doubled,  it  implies  fuch  an  increafc  of 
calamity  as  almoft  overpowers  the  mind. 
“ Alas , alas , the  great  city  Babylon  !*’  Rev. 
nviii.  10.  Alas-tbe-day  is  applied  to  time, 
and  fignifies  its  being  very  unfortunate,  or 
productive  of  fome  mifehief  or  cliff  refs. 
11  Alcs-a  day , you  have  ruined  my  poor  mif- 
trefs.”  Ceng.  Old  Batch.  Alas-thi- u'bile  is 
ilfcd  in  the  fame  fenfe.  **  For  pale  and  wan 
he  was  ; alas  tbe-rvbile."  Spenf.  Paft. 

ALA'TE,  Adv.  not  long  part;  lately; 
not  long  ago. 

ALATE'RNIJS,  S.  [called 
in  Botany,  the  ever-green  privet.  There  are 
four  fpecies;  the  firh  of  which,  according 
to  Boerhaavc,  is  deterGve,  aflringcnt,  and 
cooling,  of  ufe  in  gargarifms  for  inflamma- 
tions in  the  mouth,  and  quinlics. 

ALATERNOE'JDES,  S.  [from  afatcr- 
nus  and  in  Botnny,  a plant  rcfemhling 

the  ala'cmus,  excepting  that  it  lias  three 
feeds  joined  together  like  fpwrge,  but  the  a- 
Intern  us  ha\  three  feeds  included  together  in 
pne  commc\ci=pfula. 
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ALA'TI-PROCE'SSUS,  S.  5n  Anatomy, 

the  procefles  of  the  os  fpbenoidet. 

ALA'Y,  S.  in  Hunting,  the  adding  fevc- 
ral  frelh  dogs  into  the  cry. 

ALBj  S.  a veil  worn  by  priefls  ; a fur- 
plice. 

ALBAN’*!  [St.]  a town  in  Hertforlhirc 
with  the  title  of  a dutchy,  and  two  markets, 
on  the  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  three 
fairs,  on  March  25,  June  17,  and  Septem- 
ter  29,  for  horfes,  cows,  and  (beep.  It  is 
feated  011  the  river  Coin,  and  arofe  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Verulam,  and  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  monaflery  dedicated 
to  St.  Alban,  a Ramilh  martyr.  The  mb- 
naftery  is  now  ufed  as  a parilh  church,  and 
in  it  were  buried  feveral  perfons  of  royal 
blood,  particularly  the  famous  duke  Hum- 
phrey, whofe  body  was  difeovered  not  many 
years  fince.  It  is  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Dunfla- 
ble,  and  2 4 N.  "W.  of  London.  Lon.  17. 
15.  lat.  51..4C.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

ALB  A'  R A ZTN,  ALB  A'ZARIN,  S.  a kind 
of  Spnnilh  wool. 

AL3F/IT,  Adv.  ufed  to  infer  fomething  ; 
altho’ ; nolwithftanding  ; granting,  “ The 
Lord  hath  find,  albeit  I have  not  fpoken.” 
Exek.  xiii.  7. 

ALBE'RNUS,  S.  a fort  of  camblct  which 
comes  from  the  Levant. 

ALBE'RTUS,  S.  a gold  coin  ftriack  in 
Flanders  during  the  adminiflration  of  Albcf- 
tns,  Duke  of  Auftria,  weighing  4dwts.  21 
3»4ths  carats  fine,  and  though  worth  four- 
teen French  livres,  is  received  only  for  2 
mark  at  the  mint  of  France. 

ALBUGl'NEA,  Adj.  [Lat.  from  clbus] 
in  Anatomy,  the  outer  mod  coat  of  the  eye, 
which  corapofes  the  white,  called  adnata  and 
conjunEliva.  Like  wife  the  membiane  imme- 
diately Covering  the  tefticlcs. 

ALBUGL'NEOUS,  Adj.  f albugo,  Lat.] 
fomething  belonging  to  or  rtfembling  that 
part  of  an  egg  which  is  called  its  white. 
“ Giving  vent  firft  to  an  albugimous,  then 
to  a white  conco&ed  matter,*.’  Wifcmans 
Surgery. 

ALBU'GO,  S.  [albas]  in  Anatomy,  the 
white  of  the  eye.  Alfo  a dilbidcr  of  the 
eye.  • 

ALBUM-GR/E'CUM,  dog’s  white  dung; 
ufed  with  honey  as  a plaifter,  to  deterge  in- 
flammations in  the  throat. 

ALBU'MEN  OVI,  S.  [Lat.]  the  white 
of  an  egg,  ufed  in  medicine  on  account  of 
its  glutinous  nature,  mixed  with  bole  ammo- 
niac, to  prevent  any  (trained  part  from  rifing 
into  a tumour,  and  to  reftore  its  tone  or  c- 
lafticity;  likewife  to  confolidate  frelh  wounds 
and  prevent  too  great  an  effufion  of  blood. 

A'J-BURN,  Adj,  ? whitifh  brown,  or  a 
colour  formed  from  a white  and  brown  mixt 
together.  Sec  AUBURN. 

ALCAHE'ST,  S,  [Arab.],  an  unlverfai 
diflulvetttf 
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i'lflblrrat ; a mendruum  capable  of  diflblr- 
ing  any  thing.  Paracelfus  and  Hclmont  pre- 
tended that  they  had  found  out  this  fecret ; 
but  who  could  ever  believe  them  ? 

ALCA'IC,  Adi.  in  antient  Poetry,  a name 
given  to  feveral  forts  of  verfes,  the  firft  con- 
fining of  five  feet,  of  which  the  firft  is  ei- 
ther a fpondee  or  iambic,  the  feeond  an  i- 
ambic,  the  third  a long  fyllable,  the  fourth 
adartyl,  and  the  fifth  a dartyle  or  amphima- 
cer.  The  feeond  fpecies  con f- fit  of  two  dac- 
tyles  and  two  troches. 

A'LCALI,  or  ALCALY.  SeeALKALY. 

ALCALIZA'TION,  S.  See  ALKALI- 
ZATION. 

ALCANNA,  S.  [Arab.  MJpl  » 
nfed  in  dying,  which  is  brought1  from  the 
Levant.  In  powder  it  is  green,  but  the 
tinrture  it  makes  differs  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  li<jnor  in  which  it  is  fteeped  ; 
-when  foaked  in  water  it  is  yellow  ; bur  when 
in  vinegar,  eitron-jnice,  and  allum-water,  it 
•is  red.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  berries  is 
of  an  agreeable  feent,  and  of  ufe  for  foften- 
ing  the  nerves.  The  Levantines,  whether 
Jews  or  Turks,  make  ufe  of  it  as  a cofinetic, 
or  beautifier,  to  dye  the  nails  of  their  fingers 
and  their  hair  with. 

A'LCHYMICAL,  Adj.  according  to  the 
roccfs  or  method  of  alchymifts.  “ Made 
y projection  or  multiplication  akbymkcl." 
Camdtn. 

A'LCHYMIST,  -8-  one  who  profeffes  or 
Rudies  alchymy. 

A'LCHK  MY,  S.  [of  al  and  Ionia,  Egypt  ] 
that  part  of  chemiftry  employed'  in  curious 
refearches.  Its  chief  objerts  have  been,  the 
making  of  gold  ; an  univerfai  medicine  ; an 
univerfal  diftolvent ; and  an  univerfai  fer- 
ment, or  a fubllanee,  which,  being  applied 
to  any  feed,  will  increafe  its  fecundity.to  in- 
finity. Thefe  vifionary  attempts  have  indeed 
proved  ferviceable  to  chemiftry,  aDd  been 
the  accidental  caufes  of  feveral  noble  difeo- 
veries,  though  their  authors  have  been  looked 
on  as  fools  by  fome,  and  as  madmen  by  o- 
thers.  The  Alehymift  of  Ben  lohnfon  re- 
ceives frefh  beatities,  when  conudered  as  ri- 
diculing this  vain  foible  of  his  times ; but 
ptherwtfe  is,  at  beft,  an  infipid  performance, 
■which  can  afford  no  pleafuie  to  an  audience, 
though  graced  by  the  artion  of  a Garrick, 
whom  modem  cntics  jullly  ftile  the  Rofcius 
*f  the  Englilh  (lag*. 

ALCMA'NIAN,  Adj.  a kind  of  lyric 
verfc,  fo  called  from  the  inventor,  Aleman. 

A'LCOHOL,  S.  [from  fcj*?  Arab,  and 
'vnpj  in  Chemiftry,  the  pureft  fpirit  of 
yvineT  certified,  by  many  diftillations,  to  its 
ptmoft  fubtility.  Likewife  a very  fine  pow- 
der. 

ALCOHOLieA'TION,  S.  the  certifying 
ft  fpirits,  or  of  reducing  any  thing  to  a pow- 
der. .• 

fO  ALCOHOLIZE,  V.  A.  to  rertify  fp- 
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riti  by  frequent  diftillation,  fo  that,  whei» 
fet  on  fire,  they  (hall  confume  away  without 
leaving  any  moifture  or  dregs  behind  them  { 
to  reduce  bodies  to  foch  a fine  powder,  that, 
when  tried  between  the  teeth,  they  (ball  not 
appear  any  ways  gritty. 

ALCORAN,  S.  [from  *?N  Arab,  and 
HD]  the  volume  of  the  Mohammedan  law, 
cotapofed  by  Mahomet,  aflided  by  Batiras 
a Jacobin,  Sergius  a Ncftorian  monk,  and 
fome  Jews.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
called  by  the  name  of  fome  animal,  as  the 
Cow,  the  Emmet,  the  Spider,  and  the  Fly. 
Though  wrote  by  an  illiterate  perfon,  it  is 
extolled  for  the  elegance  of  its  ftyte,  and 
urged  to  have  been  a divine  compofitiao.  It 
abounds  in  abfurditics  and  contradictions, 
which  laft  they  vindicate,  by  laying,  that  it 
was  three  and  twenty  years  in  compofing  ; 
and  that  the  eireumftanccs  of  things  altering 
in  that  interval,  the  Deity  himfeif  repealed 
and  altered  feveral  precepts,  to  fuit  them 
with  the  nature  of  things.  It  was  originally 
in  loofe  (beets,  which  Mahomet  aflerted  he 
received  fingly  from  God.  To  particularize 
in  peculiar  dortrines  would  carry  us  too  far, 
though,  pet  haps,  wc  may  be  a little  more 
minute  in  the  articles  Mahomet,  or  Moham- 
medanifm.  However,  we  muft  add,  that 
this  book  is  held  in  fuch  veneration  by  its 
profeffors,  that  it  is  death  for  a Chriftian  or 
a Jew  to  tuuch  it,  and  alfo  to  a Muffulma* 
himfeif,  if  be  handles  it  with  unwaflien 
hands,  jllnran,  among  the  Perfians,  de- 
notes a very  high  narrow  ftceple,  with  two* 
or  three  galleries  running  round  it,  where 
the  priefts  fay  their  prayers  three  times  a day, 
going  quite  round  the  tower,  that  they  may 
be  heard  by  every  part  of  their  audience. 

ALCO  VE,  S.  [alcoiat,  Span.]  a recefs, 
or  part  of  a room,  feparated  by  an  eftrade, 
in  which  is  placed  a bed  of  date,  or  feats  to 
entertain  company.  “ Deep  in  a rich  alfovt 
| the  prince  was  laid.”  Pope. 

ALDBOROUGH,  a fea-port  town  in  Suf- 
folk, with  a market  on  Wcdnefdays  and  Sa- 
turdays, and  two  fairs,  on  March  i,  and 
May  3,  for  toys.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  in 
a dale,  between  a high  hill  to  the  weftward, 
and  the  Tea  to  the  call,  with  a river  running 
S.  W.  and  the  old  church  (lands  on  a hill. 
It  is  40  miles  E.  of  Bury,  and  8 8 N.E, 
of  London.  It  fends  two  membprs  to  par-_ 
liament,  and  is  governed  by  a bailitf,  twelve' 
aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common-council. 
It  is  a poor,  Draggling,  long,  dirty  town, 
confiding  of  about  500  mean  houfet,  with 
the  ftrccts  not  paved,  and  here  is  no  manu- 
factory : a fmall  fifhexy  is  however  carrier! 
on  here.  The  harbour  is  tolerably  good,  but 
fmall ; and  there  it  here  a fort  of  nine  guns, 
i The  town  was  formerly  much  longer  j but 
the  fca  has  taken  away  whole  (Ircets,  and 
gains  upon  it.  Long.  18.0.  law  ja.  50. 

ALDBOROUGH,  a town  jfa  tbc  Weft. 
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♦iiiag  of  Yorklhire,  feated  on  the  river 
(Me,  and  it  had  a market,  new  difiifed. 
However,  it  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  is  1 5 miles  N.  W.  of  York,  and 
too  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Lon.  16.  15. 
Jat.  54.  it. 

A'LDEBARAN.  S.  [Perf]  in  Aftrono- 
my,  a liar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the-eye 
of  the  conliellation  Taurus. 

A'LESBURY,  AY'LESBURY.or  AI'LS- 
J3URY,  S.  [eaglejburb,  from  eaglet,  Sax.  *n 
eagle,  and  burgb  or  byrig.  Sax.  a town}  the 
larged  and  bed  borough  town  In  Bucking- 
hamthire,  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Sax- 
ons, who  took  it  by  force  in  571.  It  was 
chiefly  famous  for  St.  Aidith,  a native  of  it, 
who  is  reported  to  have  performed  feveral 
miracles.  In  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror it  was  a royal  manor  5 who  gave  fe- 
veral yard  lands,  on  condition  that  the  own- 
er (hould  And  litter,  or  Ji raw,  for  his  bed, 
whenever  he  came  that  way.  Let  the  ions 
of  voluptuoufnefr  attend  to  this  circum- 
ftance;  and  admire  the  fimplicity  of  former 
times ! William  of  Ailelbury  held  it  by  this 
charter,  with  this  addition,  that  he  (hould 
likewife  draw  the  King’s  chamber,  and  pro- 
vide him  three  eels  if  he  came  in  the  win- 
ter ; but  if  in  fummer,  befides  draw  for  the 
bed,  he  was  to  provide  two  green  geefe.  1 
This  he  was  to  repeat  three  times  a year,  if 
the  King  came  thither  fo  often.  It  has 
given  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
the  Bruces  ; Charles  II.  having  conferred 
that  title,  in  1664,  on  Robert  Bruce,  earl 
of  Elgin  in  Scotland,  defcccded  from  the 
Kings  of  that  country,  to  which  their  mot- 
to, fuimut,  “ we  have  been,”  feems  drongly 
to  allude.  Round  this  town  is  a very  fa- 
mous vale  for  breeding  and  fattening  (beep, 
for  which  this  country  is  famous.  The  poorer 
fort  are  generally  employed  in  making  laces 
for  edging ; which  though  they  may  not  e- 
qual,  yet  hinders,  in  a great  meafure,  the 
importation  of  that  commodity  from  France, 
and  were  to  be  hoped,  that  by  due  encou- 
ragement from  the  nobility,  it  might  be  en- 
tiieiy  fopprefled.  It  was  made  a town  in- 
corporate by  Mary  in  1555  ; confiding 
of  a bailiff,  ten  aldermen,  and  twelve  capi- 
tal burgeflcs : at  prefent  its  chief  officer  is 
termed  a conftable.  Its  fain  arc  on  the  Sa- 
turday before  Palm  Sunday,  the  14th  of 
June,  and  on  the  1 51I1  of  September,  for 
cattle.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  is  34  computed,  or  44  meafured,  miles 
N.  W.  of  London. 

A'LESHAM,  S.  [eeglefham,  Sax.]  a mar- 
ket town  in  Norfolk,  very  much  pedaled  by 
knitters  of  (lockings.  Its  market  is  on  Sa- 
turday ; and  its  fairs,  for  lean  cattle,  ordi- 
nary horfes,  and  chapmen  or  pedlars  wares, 
on  the  23d  of  March.  It  lies  119  miles  N. 
of  London, 
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A'LDER,  S.  [from  a elder,  Sax.]  a tree 
whole  leaves  refcmbk  thole  of  the  haxel; 
the  male  flowers  of  which  are  produced  at 
remote  diftances  from  the  fruit 5 which  it 
fquamofe,  and  of  a conical  figure.  There 
are  three  fpccies.  The  wood  is  ufed  by  tur- 
ners, and  will  endure  long  under  ground,  or 
water. 

A'LDERMAW,  S.  [from  Manor,  Sax.] 
originally  it  implied  a perfon,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  years  and  experience,  was  pro- 
per to  prefide  over  the  affairs  of  a nation, 
and  to  a (fid  a prince  with  his ‘council.  This 
term  is  now  applied  to  the  twenty-fix  per- 
font,  who  prefide  over  the  twenty-  fix  wards 
of  the  city  of  London  j out  of  which  the 
lord  mayor  is  generally  chofen  by  rotation. 
They  are  all  qualified  to  aft  as  jufiices  of  the 
peace.  But  they  have  not  only  the  manage- 
ment of  the  civil,  but  likewife  the  military 
government  of  the  city  { are  officers  in  its 
militia,  and  members  of  the  artillery  com- 
pany. 'When  we  confider  this  latter  circum- 
dance,  and  rrcolleft,  that  the  term  fignified 
the  fecond  order  of  dignity  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a perfon  in  veiled  with  rule,  we  may, 
though  Johnfon  could  not,  fee  a great  pro- 
priety in  ufing  it  as,  “ An  alderman  of  war.” 
Dry  i, 

A'LDERNY,  an  ifland  in  the  Britidi 
channel,  feparated  from  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
mandy by  a ffrait,  called  the  Race  of  Alder- 
ny,  which  is  a very  dangerous  paflage,  on 
account  of  the  hidden  rocks  under  it.  It  it 
a healthful  ifland,  and  is  fruitful  in  corn 
and  failure ; but  it  hat  but  one  church. 
The  inhabitants  live  together  in  a town  of 
the  fame  name,  the  ifland  being  but  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  Lon.  15.  10.  Tat. 
49.  50. 

ALE,  S.  \eala,  tale,  or  Math,  Sax.]  s 
common  liquor,  made  of  an  infufton  of  malt 
and  hops  in  boiling  water ; then  fermented 
with  yeail.  It  is  dillinguifliable  from  beer 
in  refpefl  of  its  having  a lefs  quantity  of 
hops  and  malt  than  beer  has,  in  proportion 
to  the  fame  quantity  of  water.  This  article 
makes  a principal  branch  of  the  revenues  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  diltinguilhed  into  pale 
ale,  which  is  made  of  pale  malt,  and  brown 
ale,  which  is  made  Of  malt  higher  dried, 
and  fomewhat  burnt  in  the  kiln.  In  old  dif- 
penfaries,  we  have  a great  number  of  medi- 
cal compofitions  under  the  name  of  ales, 
which  were  fo  called,  becaufe  their  ingredi- 
ents were  deeped  or  infufed  in  this  liquor. 

CILL-A'LE,  S.  [gill,  Sax.  ground-ivy, 
and  ale]  a liquor  of  ground-ivy  leaves,  deep- 
ed in  ale  ; c (teemed  both  abderfive  and  vul- 
nerary, and  good  in  the  difordcre  of  the 
bread,  and  obdruftions  in  the  vifeera. 

A'LE-C'ONNER,  S.  [from  ale  and  cm, 
of  cofian.  Sax.]  an  officer  of  -the  city  of 
London,  to  inlpefe  the  meafotes  o£  public 
i houfes. 
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kmofes:  Four  of  them  are  chofeti  annually 
out  of  decayed  citizens : but  their  office  at 
prefent  feems  rather  a fine-cure  than  a real 
employment. 

A LEGAR,  S.  [from  ale  and  eager  of  <c- 
gar>  Run.  four}  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
rhe  term  given  to  four  ale ; by  Londoners 
filled  ale-vinegar . 

A'LEGER,  Adj.  [of  alegro,  Ital.]  gay, 
fprightly,  brilk,  full  of  vivacity.  “ Make 
them  ftrong  and  a egtr*"  'temple. 

A'LEHOOF,  in  Botany,  the  ground-ivy. 

A'LE  HOUSE,  S.  [ ealbufe , Sax.]  a houlc 
where  ale  is  fold.  “ 'J’nee  (hall  each  ale- 
fatufe,  thee  each  gill-hOufe  mourn.”  Popes 
Bunciad.  This  term  has  generally  an  Idea 
of  bnfenefs  or  meannefs  affixed  to  it.  “ Tri- 
umph is  become  an  ale-boufe  gueft.”  Shake f. 
Rich.  III. 

A'LE-HOUS  E-KEEPER,  S.  one  who 
keeps  a houfc  where  ale  or  bc*r  is  fold  ; a 
publican.  “ You  refcmble  perfectly  the  two 
ale-bouf'- -keepers  in  Holland.”  Bclingb. 

ALE'MBEC,  S.  the  upper  pnrt  or  head  of 
a Bill,  into  which  the  vapours  afeend. 

A-LE'NGTH,  Adv.  lying  at  full  length  ; 
along;  fit  etched  out. 

ALL'RT,  Adj.  [ahrt , Fr.]  applied  to 
military  affairs,  watchful,  attivc,  diligent, 
vigilant.  Applied  to  common  occurrences, 
b/:ik,  pert,  fharp,  generally  includiog  the  fc- 
condary  idea  of  contempt.  ‘*  T f »y  an  alert 
young  fellow,  that  cock’d  his  hat  upon  a 
friend.*’  No.  40 3. 

ALE'RTNESS,  S.  fpriglnlinefs,  pertnefs, 
aOiyiry. 

A LE-TASTER,  S.  an  officer  to  examine 
Into  the  goodnefs  and  mcafurcs  of  ale  and 
beer,  within  the  jurifditiion  of  a lcec  or  lord- 
fhip. 

A'LE- WIFE,  S.  a woman  who  keeps  an 
ale  houfc.  “ To  beat  and  butcher  an  cU- 
wift.”  Swift.  Seldom  ufed,  unlcfs  by  the 
vulgar. 

ALEXANDERS,  S.  [from  Alexandria] 
in  Botany,  the  Smyrnium.  The  Bowers  arp 
produced  in  umbels,  confining  of  leaves  pla- 
ced orbicularly,  and  expanded  in  the  form  of 
a rofe.  Tin:  empalement  becomes  fruit  al- 
moll  globular,  containing  two  feeds,  fomc- 
times  fhaded  lik^  a crefcent,  rough,  flreaked 
on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the  oilier.  There 
arc  two-fpecics,  the  firft  of  which  is  ordered 
by  the  phy Titians  for  a medicinal  ulc,  and 
giows  wild  in  mofl  parts  of  EnghnJ. 

ALEXANDRINE,  S.  a kind  of  verfe 
borrowed  from  the  French,  confining  among 
them  of  twelve  or  thirteen  fyliables  in  alter- 
nate couplets,  and  among  us  of  twelve. 
They  were  formerly  much  ufed  by  our  po- 
ets to  clinch  their  verfes,  and  generally  were 
the  hH  of  three  ending  in  the  fame  rhyme  j 
^ut  arc  now  difeaidci  tv r their  want  of  hap* 
liiony.  # 
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ALEX TPHA'R MIC,  Adj.  l 

Gr.]  fomething  that  has  the  virtue  of  ex- 
pelling poifons  taken  internally.  Ufed  fu’>- 
ffantivcly,  it  means  remedies  proper  to  expel 
that  malignancy  with  which  the  animal  ipi- 
rits  arc  atTetied  in  acute  diftemjiers,  through 
the  pores  of  the  fkin  in  the  form  of  a fweat. 
The  moll  efficacious  remedies  of  this  kind 
owe  the  virtue  of  their  operation  to  the  power 
they  have  of  incrcafing  the  iyftole  of  the 
heart,  and  the  elafticity  of  the  arteriirs.  This 
they  effeti,  either  by  a fubtile,  acrid  oil,  an  * 
acrid,  refinous,  or  fine  mineral  fait,  and  ful- 
phur. 

AI.EXITE'RIAL,  Adj.  [from- 
that  which  expels  poifon  or  the  malignaui 
humours  attending  acute  difeafes. 

ALEXITE'R  JCAL,  or  ALEXITE'RIC, 
Adj.  [from  *Xirca»]  that  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  repelling  poifon  or  the  malignant 
humours  of  fevers. 

ALFANDI'GA,  S.  [Port.]  the  cufionl- 
hotife  at  Lifbon,  where  the  duties  of  export 
and  import  are  paid.  We  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  gold  or  filver  lace,  fringe^ 
ribbons,  and  brocades  arc  feized,  becaufc  no 
perfon  in  Portugal  is  fullered  to  wear  any 
gold  or  filver  on  his  cloaths  or  furniluie  ill 
that  kingdom.  Pcftlcrbw. 

ALFORD,  a town  in  Lincolnffiire,  with 
a market  on  Tueldays  for  provisions  and  a 
little  corn,  and  two  f-irs,  on  Whit-.Tuefday 
and  November  3,  for  cattle  and  ffieep.  It 
is  fe&tcd  on  a fmall  brook  that  runs  through 
the  town,  and  is  a compati  place.  It  is  fist 
miles  from  the  fca,  and  20  N.  of  Bofton* 
Lon.  17.  30.  lat.  53.  30. 

ALGA'TES,  Adv.  by  all  means;  on  any 
terms  “ For  a fpace  he  muft  there  a/gates 
dwell.”  Faiiy  Slueen. 

A'LGETRANE,  S.  a kind  of  pitch,  found 
in  the  bay  formed  by  the  Cape  of  St.  Helena 
on  the  ifle  La  Plata. 

A'LGEBRA,  S.  [al  and geber,  Arab.]  it 
branch  of  arithmetic,  which  takes  the  quan- 
tity fought  as  if  granted  ; and,  -by  means  of 
quantities  given,  proceeds  by  confluence, 
rill  the  quantity  at  full  only  fuppofoi  to  be 
known,  or  fomc  power  of  it,  is  found  to  be 
equal  to  fome  quantity  or  quantities  known, 
and,  confcqnently,  itfeif  kno  w*  Jjkewife* 

It  is  divided  into  numerical  and  literal ; the 
numerical  is  that  wherein  the  quantity  fought 
isexprefied  by  fomc  letter  or  character,  but 
all  the  given  quantities  bv  numbers.  Lite- 
ral or  fpccious  algebra,  is  that  wherein  the 
given  or  known  quantities,  as  well  as  the  un- 
known, are  reprefented  by  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. This  is  not  like  rhe  numerical  con- 
fined, hut  ferves  univeifJly  for  the  invefti- 
gation  of  theorems,  as  well  as  the  folutioti 
of  pioMems  cither  gcometVical  or  aithmeri- 
cal.  The  origin  of  this  art  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  Dlophamus.  / 

ALGEBRAIC, 

f 
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ALGEBRA'IC,  or  ALGEBRAICAL, 
Adj.  belonging  to  algebra. 

ALGEBRA'IS  T,  S.  one  acquainted  with 
the  operations  of  algebra.  “ No  algebrai/l, 
or  cipherer,  can  ufc  more  fubtlc  iuppofi- 
Cions.”  Graunt. 

A'LGENEL,  S.  in  Agronomy,  a fixed 
liar  of  the  fccond  magnitude,  named  Perfeus, 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  conflellation.  Long 
*7  deg.  46  min.  4 fee.  of  Taurus,  and  lat. 
30  deg.  5 min.  20  fee.  N. 

A'LGEROTH,  S.  in  Medicine,  a prepa- 
ration of  antimony  and  fublimate,  called 
Mercuriui  Vitee , or  Mercury  of  Life. 

A'LGID,  Adj.  [algiduiy  Lut.jcoldj  chill. 
Wants  authority. 

ALGI'DITY,  A'LGIDNESS,  S.  that 
quality  which  renders  a thing  cold. 

ALGI'FIC,  Adj.  | from  algidus , Lat.] 
that  which  produces  cold. 

AL'GOL,  S.  in  ABronomy,  Medufa’s 
head,  a fixed  Bar  of  the  third  magnitude  in 
Perfeus.  Long.  21  deg.  50  min.  42  fix.  of 
Taurus.  Lat.  u deg.  23  min.  47  fee.  N. 

A'LIAS,  Adv.  [Lat.J  otherwife;  alfo; 
ufed  to  fpecify  the  different  names  by  which 
a perfon  has  gone;  as  “ Lowndes,  alias 
Chapman,  alias  Lee.** 

ALIBA'NICS,  S.  a kind  of  cotton  cloth, 
imported  into  Holland  from  the  EaQ-Indies. 

A LICO'NDE,  S a tree  in  Lower  Ethiopia, 
whofe  fruit  refimbles  the  cocoa,  but  it  not 
fit  to  cat.  By  heating  the  bark,  they  pro- 
cure a kind  of  flax,  which  being  fpun,  will 
make  a cloth  very  little  inferior  to  that  of 
hemp  to  the  fight. 

A'LIBLE,  Adj.  [alibilis,  Lat.]  that  which 
nourilheth  ; or  that  may  be  nourifhed. 

A'LIEN,  Adj.  [. alter. us , Lat.]  not  of  the 
fame  kind  j “ Of  ahen  trees.”  Dryd.  In- 
con  fifient  with ; ufed  with  the  particle  from. 
**  Not  alien  from  their  profefiion.’*  Boyle. 
Eftranged  from  j at  enmity  with.  tc  Alien 
from  God  and  goodnefs.’*  Rogers . 

A'LIEN,  S.  [ alitnus , Lat.J  averfe  to,  or 
at  enmity  with.  A foreigner,  or  one  of  an- 
other country,  in  oppofition  to  a citizen. 
**  If  it  be  proved  againBan  alien."  Mercb. 
of  Venice . Not  of  the  fame  profeilion,  part, 
or  fcC\.  “ Them  only  fhe  holdeth  for  ali- 
ens and  Brangers.”  Hooker.  In  law,  one 
born  In  a flrange  country,  not  within  the 
allegiance  of  the  king,  and  is  ufed  in  oppo- 
fjtion  to  a denizen,  or  natural  fubjefl.  One 
born  out  of  the  land,  but  within  the  limits 
of  the  king’s  obedience  is  no  alien  ; thus 
thole  who  are  born  in  the  Englifii  planta- 
tions, are  fubjcfls  born,  and  likewife  the 
children  of  aliens  begotten  and  born  here. 
A devife  of  lands  by  will  to  one  that  is  an 
esfien  is  void.  See  Stat.  25  Ed.  III. 

To  A'LIEN,  V.  A.  [ aliener , Fr.]  to  a f- 
fign  or  transfer  our  property  to  another. 
“ If  the  fon  Xicn  thofc  lands.’*  To  grow 
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averfe  to,  or  diflike  ; ufed  with  the  particle 
from.  “ The  prince  was  totally  alienated  from- 
all  thoughts.”  Clarendon. 

A'lIENABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
alfigncd  or  transferred  to  another. 

To  A'LIENATE,  V.  A.  [from  alienatum} 
to  transfer  a thing  to  another.  To  become 
averfe  to  a thing.  u If  once  their  affections 
begin  to  be  alienated Hoo'.er. 

AL'JENATE,  Adj.  [aftendtus,  Lat.]  a- 
verfe  to,  or  enemies  to,  ufed  with  the  parti- 
cle from.  “ Wholly  alienate  fiom  truth.’* 

Tillotf. 

A LI  ENACTION,  S.  f abend  tic  t Lat.]  the 
of  affigning,  transferring  property, 
“ Excluding  all  innovation  and  alienation 
thereof  unto  (hangers.”  Spencer.  The  Bate 
of  alienation  ; ufed  with  the  particle  from . 
Change  of  affeftion,  from  approbation  to 
dillikf.  “ The  alienation  of  his  heart  from 
the  king.”  Bac.  Ifen.  VII.  Applied  pecu- 
liarly to  the  mind,  madnefs,  want,  or  lofsof 
r.afou.  “ Alienation  of  mind.”  Hooker • 
Seldom  ufed  in  this  laB  fenfe  at  prefent. 

aLI'GEROUS,  Adj.  [dligcr,  Lat.J  hav- 
ing wings. 

To  ALl'GHT,  V.  N.  [from  aiibtan , Sax.] 
to  defeend  to  a lower  lituatibn.  To  get  off 
an  horfe.  To  fall  upon  from  a higher  place. 
“ On  our  batter’d  arms  alights."  Dryd- 

ALl'KE,  Adv.  equally.  u All  feafons, 
and  their  change,  all  pi  cafe  alike."  Par . 
Lof.  Both,  having  difference  or  d'ftinflion. 
k<  Which  claims  alike  the  monarch  and  the 
Have.”  Dryd.  Refembling,  c<  Alike  in  place 

—But  diffeiing  far  in  figure.”  Pope. 

A'LIMENT,  S,  [ alimentum , Lat.  from 
aleo , to  nourifhj  food,  or  that  which  fatis- 
fies  the  calls  of  hunger.  “ By  ahment,  I un  - 
dcrBand  every  thing  which  a human  creature 
takes  in  common  diet.”  Arburtb. 

ALIME'NTAL,  Adj.  that  which  incrca- 
fes  <he  dimenfions  of  plants  or  animals,  by 
being  taken  in  food  j that  which  nourifhes 
or  feeds.  “ Thefe  weeds  muB  Joofe  their 
alimental  fap.”  Brozvn. 

ALIME'NTARINESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
affording  nourifhment 

ALIME'NTARY,  Adj  that  which  re- 
lates to  aliment;  that  which  nourifhes,  or 
is  eaten  for  diet.  ” Of  alimentary  roots  fome 
are  pulpy  and  very  nutritious.”  Arbutb . 
“ A vehicle  to  the  alimentary  particles.” 
Ray.  Alimentary  powder,  an  invention  of 
Mr.  Boued,  furgeon-major  of  a regiment  in 
France.  It  is  infipid  to  the  taffe,  but  not 
difagreeable  j and  is-  fuppofed  to  be  1 urkey 
corn  roaBed,  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed 
wiih  a fin  all  quantity  of  fea  fait,  as  fome 
chryBals  of  it  have  been  difcovei  ed  ; it  does 
not  appear  to  be  compounded  upon  any  ani- 
mal lubfiance  ; when  prepared  with  hot  wa- 
ter it  makes  a panada  of  the  colour  of  gin- 
gerbread, fmclls  like  toafied  bread,  and  part- 
K ly 
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remainder,  you  have  got  the  following  pari* 
i,  t,  3,  4,  5,  which  are  the  aliquot  parts  of 
6°. 

A'LISH,  Adj.  that  which  rcfembles  ale. 

fix  ocnfioners  at  the  royal  ftolpiiai  ox  iur«-  i ALI'VE,  Adj.  [from  a acid  live,  of 
lidw.t  l'atis  ; fix  ounces  in  fomething  lefs  or  /«/“«,  Sax.  j having  all  the  powers  of  ac- 
thana  Dint  of  water,  were  found  fuffiaent  non  belonging  to  a living  animal , a ftate 
to  fuftam  any  man  a day,  without  eating  or  wherein  the  foul  remains  wnh  the  body,  op- 
drinkine  anv  Thin-  ellc.  Though  the  fix  | pofed  to  death.  “ Noah  only  renamed  a- 
invalids^  no  mor°c  than  this  quantity  per  j /«*.”  Gen.  v,t.  23.  Chearfuh  fprighthy, 
diem  or  each  day,  for  i5dr.ys  in  October,  | ray,  bnlk,  and  full  of  fpints.  Without  dt 
,7S4  yet  they  all  continued  hearty  and  well,  1 minutton,  or  lellemng  either  with  rdpeft  to 
though  one  of  them  was  upwards  of  feventy,  power  or  aflivtty.  “ The  good  affcflmn  of 
« ..  .1 Much  as  inclined  I 
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belike  cummin  feed;  when  prepared  with 
cold  water,  if  becomes  four  in  a Ihort  time. 
An  experiment  of  its  virtues  was  hi  ft  made 
on  three  foldiers  at  Lille,  and  afterwards  on 
fix  penfioners  at  the  royal  hofpital  of  uiya- 
‘ . 11  . r...  n.m»e  in  fnmermnw  lefs 


and  the  others  young  men.  Alimentary  duct, 
in  anatomy,  according  to  Dr.  Tyfon  and 
others,  that  part  of  the  body  through  which 
the  food  pafTcs,  from  its  reception  into  the 
mouth,  to  its  exit  at  the  anus.  Likewife  in 
a more  confined  fenfe,  the  fame  as  the  tho- 
racic duft.  See  DuClui  Mmcntarius. 

ALIMENTATION,  S.  the  quality-  of 
affording  nourifhment. 

ALIMO'NIOUS,  Adj.  [almr.nia,  Lat.] 
rouriihing.  “ Digcfling  tile  aCmonuut  Uxi- 
ificurs  into  flefh.”  Harvey.  Seldom  ufed. 

A'LtMONY,  S.  [from  aliminia,  Lat.} 
nourilhment  ; but  now  generally  appropri- 
ated to  the  law,  wherein  it  Impliep  that  al- 
lowance which  a married  woman  files  for, 
upon  any  occafional  reparation,  providing  it 
be  not  for  elopement  or  adultery  ; this  was 
formerly  recoverable  only  in  the  Spiritual 
Court,  but  may  he  fued  for  now  in  Chance- 
ry i though  indeed  the  former  is  mofl  pro- 
per. 1 Inji.  135.  12  Rep.  30. 

A'LIPOW-MONTIS  CE  rr,  S.  m Bo- 
tany', a kind  of  white  turbeth,  a very  flrong 
purgative  ; which  is  found  particularly  near 
Ccte,  and  from  thenife  derives  its  name. 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  inflead  of  Sena,  but  as 
it  is  a much  flronger  purge,  may  be  danger- 
ous. _ . 

A'LIQUANT,  Adj.  [ aliqunntum , Lat.J 
jn  arithmetic,  is  that  part  of  a number 
which  will  not  divide  it,  without  having  a 
remainder.  Or  that  which,  being  taken 


puwet  ovaavaaj.  * # 

fuch  as  inclined  toward  them  might  be  kept 
alive."  Hooker.  In  a popular  fenfe,  it  car- 
ries the  force  of  a fuperlative  adjeClive,  and 
adds  a great  and  extraordinary  emphafis  to 
the  fentence.  “ The  proudefl  man  alive." 
Clarend.  This  feems  borrowed  from  the 
French  du  mondc.  In  feripture  language  it 
implies  a (late  of  religious  purity,  and  vital 
union  with  the  Deity,  in  oppofition  to  wick- 
| ednefs,  which  is  termed  death.  “ Alive  to 
God  through  Chrift  our  Lord.”  Rom. 
vi.  ti.  . 

ALKALE'SCENT,  Part,  refembltng  the 
qualities- of  an  alkali. 

A'LKALI,  S.  in  medicine,  by  fome  writers 
defined  to  be  that  which  will  caufe  an  effer- 
vefeence  when  mingled  with  an  acid  5 but 
Bocrhaave  (hews,  that  too  great  a depend- 
ance  on  it  may  be  productive  of  dangerous 
conferences.  See  Aleali. 

ALKALI'NE,  Adj.  having  the  qualities 
of  alkali.  “ By  diluting  the  fluids  and 
keeping  them  from  this  alkaline  ftate.” 
Arhu  tb. 

To  ALKA'LIZATE,  V.  A.  [from  alkali] 
to  render  alkaline  by  chemical  procefs ; or 
to  draw  out  the  latent  alkaline  virtues  of 
any  thing. 

ALKA  LI7.ATE,  Adj.  having  the  pow- 
ers and  qualities  of  a body  which  is  term- 
ed an  alkali.  “ Other  alkalizate  falls.1* 
Beyle.  ■ 

ALKALIZATION,  S.  in  Chcmiflry,  the 

..  ...  1 *.L  __  0.1. 


remainder.  Or  that  wnicn,  ucmg  ••• — T. 

any  number  of  times,  will  always  be  greater  aft  of  mingling  a fluid  with  an  alkaline  fait, 
or  lefs,  than  that  of  which  it  is  an  aliquant  to  make  it  a better  dtllolvent. 


^A'LIQUOT,  Adj.  [aliquot,  Lat.)  in  a- 
rlthmetic  or  geometry,  is  fuch  a part  of  any 
quantity  or  number,  as  will  exaftly  divide 
it  without  any  thing  remaining  over.  Thus 
4 is  the  aliquot  part  of  S' ; 5 of  10 ; and  6 
of  t2.  To  find  the  aliquot  parts  of  any 
number,  divide  the  given  number  by  its  leall 
divifor,  and  the  quotient  by  its  laft  divi- 
for,  till  you  find  a quotient  no  longer  divi- 
fible.  Thus  to  find  the  aliquot  parts . of 
60,  divide  that  number  by  2,  its  lead  divi- 
for, and  the  quotient  being  30,  divide  again 
by  2,  which  will  be  15 ; this  you  are  to  di- 
vide by  3,  and  the  next  quotient  will  be  5 ; 
and  as  that  is  no  longer  divifiblc  without  a 


A'LKANET,  S.  [from  alcanne  and  elhan- 
ne,  Arab.}  in  botany,  the  Anchufa,  a plant 
of  the  Buglofs  kind,  brought  from  the  fouth 
of  France. 

ALREKE’NGE,  S.  in  Medicine,  a fruit 
or  berry  from  a tree  of  the  fame  natne,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  acid  and  bitter.  Thef 
berries  have  a penetrating  juice  refcmbling 
wine,  or  rather  the  juice  of  citrons;  and  is, 
on  that  account,  recommended  as  a dilutee 
in  burning  fevers.-  Bocrhaave  fays,  that 
half  an  ounce  of  them  bruifed,  and  taken 
like  tea  or  coffee,  with  fugar,  cleanfes  the 
I reins,  correfls  Brumous  bbiod,  and  is  of 
fervice  in  the  yellow  jaundf .e,  done,  ft  ran- 

gury>  g°ut»  and  dropfy.  ^ ^ ^ 
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AXL,  Adv.  [Sec  All,  Adj.]  entirely 
wholly.  “ Sill  amaz’d  the  prieft  let  fail  the 
book.”  Shakefp.  JExclofive  of  any  other. 
In  antient  writers,  or  thofe  contemporary 
with  Spenfer,  it  figrified,  wliilft,  or  juft. 
4i  All  as  his  ft  ray  ing  flock  he  fed.”  Spenj. 
Pajl. 

A'LL,  Adj  [al,  eel,  ealle,  oil , Sax.]  The 
whole,  or  every  one  of  the  parts.  “ We 
are  all  one  man’s  fons.”  Gen.  xlii.  2.  Every 
parcel,  or  every  particle.  u Take  away 
dung  till  it  be  all  gone.”  i Kings  xiv.  10. 
Applied  to  time,  the  w'ho!e  fpace  or  inter- 
val. “ The  God  which  led  me  all  my  life 
long.”  Gen.  xlviii  15.  The  whole  extent. 
“ There  is  none  like  him  in  all  the  earth.” 
Exod.  ix.  14.  The  major  part.  “ For  all 
leek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are 
Jcfus  Chrilt’s.”  Philip,  ii.  a 1 . 

A'LL,  S.  the  whole.  “ She  caft  in  ally 
even  all  that  flie  had.’*  Mark  xi».  44.  This 
word  is  much  ufed  in  compofition,  and  is 
borrowed  from  tlie  Saxon  eel , or  alls , Goth, 
which  are  fo  ufed,  and  imply  excellence, 
fu!lnefs,_pcrfeftion,  or  that  which  is  in  no 
refpeft  defeftivc,  as  almigbtig,  or  almighty, - 
that  which  is  indued  with  perfeft  power, 
with  fullnefs  of  power,  or  a power  which 
is  free  from  defeft,  and  all-accomplijhcd \ a- 
mong  moderns,  perfcftly  qualified. 

A'LL-BEA'RING,  Part,  perfcftly  fruit- 
ful j producing  all  things. 

A'LL-CHEA'RJNG,Part.  imparting  com- 
fort to  all  ; that  which  poflefles  the  power 
of  communicating  mirth,  gaiety,  or  fatisfac- 
tiqn  to  every  one.  “ The  all- clearing  fun.” 
Ron.  and  Juliet, 

A'LL-COMMA'NDING,  Part. that  which 
over-rules  all  ; that  which  governs  all. 
fi  The  all-commanding  image  of  bright  gold.” 
Raleigh. 

A'LL-COMPOSING,  Part,  that  has  a 
powef  of  compofing  anxiety,  or  diftuib- 
ance. 

ALLANTCyiS,  or  ALL  ANT OEI'DES,  S. 
[from  tfXAac,  Gr.]  a thin  membrane  inver- 
ting the  foetus.  It  is  probably  the  fame  as 
that  in  animals,  and  ferves  to  convey  the 
urine  from  the  bladder,  by  the  urachus,  to 
the  cavity  formed  by  the  amnios,  till  the 
time  of  delivery. 

To  ALLA'Y,  V.  A.  [alloyer , Fr.]  to  mix 
one  metal  with  another.  In  this  fenfe  fomc 
fpell  it  alloy,  keeping  more  clofely  to  the 
French,  from  whence  it  is  borrowed.  To 
abate,  or  leflen.  To  quiet,  pacify,  or  re- 
duce to  a calm.  If  by  your  art  you  have 
put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay 
them.”  Shakefp.  In  this  fenfe  the  word 
feems  derived  from  a and  lay , Eng.  to 
reprefs,  controul,  or  fubdoe  any  vio- 
lence. o t 

ALLA'Y,  or  ALLOT,  S.  [alky,  Fr.]  a 
mixture  okdivers  metals,  or  of  divers par- 
«lfj  of  thc\mc  metal  of  different  fincacfs. 
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Minters  never  ftrike  any  gold  or  filver  with- . 
out  allay  ; brafs  coin  is  made  of  an  allay  of 
copper ; jewellers,  wire-drawers,  and  gold- 
beaters, arc  obliged  to  ufe  an  allay  in  the 
gold  they  work ; the  brafs  founders  have 
their  al  ay  of  copper;  the  pewterers  of  red 
copper,  regulus,  antimony,  & c.  In  Eng- 
land, the  ftandard  of  gold  coin  is  22  carats 
of  fine  gold,  and  2 carats  of  allay  in  the 
lb.  troy;  the  French  and  Spanilh  are  nearly 
the  fame  : the  lb.  weight  is  cut  into  forty- 
four  pieces  and  a half,  each  curient  foe 
twenty-one  (hillings.  The  ftandard  filver 
is  ll  oz.  2 dwts.  and  x8  dwts.  of  allay  of 
copper.  The  allay  in  gold,  being  filver  and 
copper,  and  in  filver,  copper  alone.  Allay 
is  ufed  in  a fecondary  fenfe  for  fompthing 
which  leftens  the  properties  of  the  thing 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  “ Dark  colours 
eaflly  fufler  a fenfiblc  allay , by  little  fcatter- 
ing  light.”  Ntivt.  Optics.  That  which  de- 
preciates, or  rendeis  bafe,  by  diminution  or 
leflening,  in  alluflon  to  the  mixing  bafer 
metals  with  thofe  of  greater  value,  in  order 
to  allay  them,  v The  joy  has  no  allay  of 
jealouly.”  Rofcosn. 

ALLA'YER,  S.  the  pevfon  or  thing 
which  is  endued  with  a power  of  allaying, 
leflening,  debafmg,  corrupting,  or  dimi- 
nilhing.  4<  Phlegm  and  pure  blood  are  re- 
puted allayers  of  acrimony.”  Harvey. 

! ALLATMENT,  S.  a diminilhing,  or 
I leflening.  u The  like  allaymcr.t  would  I give 
itiy  grief.”  Sbak.  Trail,  and  CreJJ\ 

A LL-CO'NQU  HIRING,  Part,  having 
power  to  fubdue  every  thing. 

ALL-DEVOU'RING,  Part,  that  whicl* 
devours  or  deflroys  every  thing. 

ALLEGATION,  S.  [allego,  Lat.]  an 
affirmation;  declaration,  including  the  idea 
of  fomething  criminal,  “ To  (wear  fiilfe 
allegations Sbakefp'.  Hen.  VI.  An  excufe 
pleaded  in  behalf  or  vindication  of  (ome  crime 
or  fault.  “ Want  of  leifure,  or  any  other 

idle  allegat  on.  • 

To  ALLE'GE,  V.  A.  [allego]  to  declare, 
aflert,  or  affirm  ; to  plead  as  an  excufe.  u If 
we  forfake  the  ways  of  grace  and  goodnefs, 
we  cannot  allege  any  colour  of  ignorance,  or 
want  of  inftruftion.”  Sprat . 

ALLEGE' ABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be 
charged,  ufed  with  again/}.  “ All  that  is 
allegeahle  again/}  It.”  Brown  $ Kulg.  Err . 
Any  thing  that  may  be  pleaded,  followed  by 
the  words  in  and  behalf.  “ Theie  are  many 
things  allegeahle  in  his  behalf.” 

ALLE'GER,  S.  one  that  aflerts  any 
thing.  “ If  we  may  believe  it  as  confidently 
as  the  famous  allcgeroi  it.”  Boyle. 

ALLE'GIANCE,  S.  [allegiance,  Fr.]  in 
Law,  that  natural,  fworn,  or  legal  obedi- 
ence every  fubjeft  owes  to  his  prince,  and  is 
an  incident  inseparable.  “ I did  pluck  alle- 
giance from  men’s  hearts.”  Sbak.  Hen.  IV. 
•ath  of  allegiance  is  taken  to  the  king,  yi 
K 4 
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«uality  of  a temporal  prince,  and  is  diflin- 
•«  ihed  from  that  of  fupremacy,  which  is 
taken  to  him  as  fupreme  head  of  the  church. 

ALLE'GIaNT,  S.  loyal;  or  confident 
with  that  obedience  a fubjefk  owes  his  prince. 
“ Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks.’ 
Shok,  Htn.  VI II. 

ALLEGCPRIC,  Adj.  Something  to  be  un- 
der flood  figuratively,  not  literally.  “ What 
kingdom  - Real  or  cl/:?:riek  I difeern  not.*’ 
Par.  Lf. 

ALLEGO  RICAL,  Adj. figurative,  where 
fomething  elfe  is  meant,  than  what  is  ex- 
picficd  ; myftical ; nor  literal.  “ Our  Sa- 
viour faid,  in  an  allegorical  and  myflical  fenfe, 
Except  ye  cat  the  flcfli  of  the  fon  of  man.” 
Ben:!'y. 

ALLEGORICALLY,  Adv.  figuratively, 
not  literally ; after  the  manner  of  a compo- 
iitjon,  formed  entirely  of  figurative  expref- 
lions  “ 1 his  place  is  to  be  undo  Hood  alle- 
gorically.’*  Pop*. 

ALLEGO  RICALNESS,  S.  of  thequality 
of  concealing  the  fenfe  under  an  allegory,  or 
continuation  of  rhetorical  figures. 

To  ALLEGO'RIZE,  V.  A.  to  turn  into 
an  allegory  ; to  turn  into  an  allegorical,  or 
myftical  fenfe,  oppofed  to  liter-1.  “ He 
hath  very  wittily  allegorised  this  tree.” 
Rul  igh. 

A LLEGORY,  S.  Gr.J  a 

figurative  fyecch.  Thus  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth is  addrefled  by  Horace  under  the 
phfhire  of  a fhip  ; our  bldled  Lord  calls  him- 
Iclf  the  vine,  and  his  difciples  the  branches ; 
and  himfelf  the  good  Ihcphcrd,  and  his  fol- 
lowers the  Iheep.  This  method  of  inftruc- 
tion  was  peculiarly  adopted  by  the  eallcrn 
nations;  and,  if  we  plcafe,  we  may  fay 
that  it  did  not  want  admirers  in  ail,  as  the  | 
fables  of  ATop,  the  liias  and  Odyfles  of 
JIomeT,  and  the  Eneis  of  Virgil,  may  be  in- 
cluded under  this  fpccies  of  writing. 

ALLE'GRO,  S.  in  Mufic,  one  of  the  fix 
dilVinfltons  of  time,  exprefling  the  quickeft 
motion,  excepting  prclko.  If  it  be  preceded 
by  p ci,  it  mud  be  played  in  a flower  or 
gi/ver  manner  than  when  allegro  Hands 
a;cne  ; if  by  fist,  it  mufi  then  be  fafteft  of 
all.  To  render  this  article  a little  plainer, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the 
fix  divifions  of  time  are,  grave,  adagio, 
tar vo,  vivace%  allegro , prefto. 

ALLELU'JAH,  S.  fa  corrupt  fpeliing, 
in  Head  of  halleluiah,  of  V?7rij  Hcb.  and 

| a wo  d,  which,  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar energy,  is  generally  untranflated  ; 
hut  ficnifics,  Praife  ye  the  Lord.  “ A proper 
prtludium  to  thofc  aUelujakt  he  hopes  eter- 
nally to  fing.’  Government  of  the  Tongue- 
In  Botany,  the  wood-forrcl. 

ALLE'MANDA,  or  ALLEMA'ND,  S. 

[ Ital.j  in  Mufic,  a grave  air,  compofcd  in 
common  time,  con  hiking  of  two  parts,  or 
ft  raids,  each  of  which  muft  he  plajcd  twice 
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over,  in  a grave  manner,  but  at  the  fame 
time  with  fo  much  fprightlinefs  as  to  be  di- 
verting ; Corelli  feemed  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly  happy  in  this  ftyle,  and  has  given 
abundance  of  fine  examples  of  it  in  his  com- 
pofitions. 

ALLE'RIONS,  S.  fFr.]  in  heraldry, 
eaglets,  reprcfcr.ted  fpread,  without  beaks 
or  feet. 

To  ALLE'VIATE,  V.  A.  [tlleuo,  Lat.] 
to  lighten,  in  albifion  to  the  diminifliing  the 
prefliire  of  a heavy  load.  Excellent  re- 
medies to  alleviate  thofc  evils.”  Bentley.  To 
iellen,  mitigate,  or  diminiih.  t#  He  allevi - 
ates  his  fault  by  ar.  cxcufc.” 

AT  LEY,  S.  [cllee^  Fr.]  in  Gardening, 
a Hrait  walk,  bounded  on  each  fide  with 
trees  or  Ihrubs.  11  All  within  were  trees, 
and  alleys  wide.”  Fairy  Counter- Alleys, 

are  fmall  alleys  by  the  fides  of  great  ones. 
A Front-Alley,  is  that  which  runs  oppolite 
to  the  front  or  face  of  a building.  A 
Tranfverfe  Alley , is  that  which  crofles  the 
former.  A Diagonal  Alley , is  t^at  which 
cuts  a fquare  or  parterre,  from  angle  to 
angle.  A Sloping  Alley,  is  that  which  is 
nei  her  parallel  in  point  of  fight,  or  level  to 
the  ground  of  the  front  or  tranfverfe  alleys. 
Alley  in  zigzag,  is  that  which,  on  account  of 
its  defeent,  has  pint  bands  of  turf  to  hinder 
the  gravel  from  bc;ng  wafhed  away.  This 
name  is  likewife  applied  to  the  path  in  a laby- 
rinth, which  has  a great  many  turnings  and 
windings,  in  order  to  conceal  the  place  of 
cxie.  The  word  is  in  towns  applied  to  nar- 
row paflages,  fo  dilkinguilh  them  from 
Hreets.  Alley  in  Perfptilme , is  that  which  is 
larger  at  the  entrance,  than  at  the  oppofite 
extremity  ; in  order  to  make  it  feem  long. 
Aluy  of  Compartment^  is  that  which  feparates 
the  fquares  of  a parterre. 

ALL-FOU'RS,  S.  in  Gaming,  t well- 
known  play,  wherein  the  whole  a pcrfpn 
gains  each  deal,  is  limited  to  four,  which 
are  the  highcH,  loweft,  the  knave  of  trumps, 
and  the  game,  or  the  greateft  number  to  be 
made  from  tens,  and  court  cards;  the  latter 
of  which  are  reckoned  four  for  an  ace,  three 
for  a king,  two  for  a queen,  and  one  for  the 
knave  ; and  he  who  has  every  one  of  thqfc 
particulars,  is  laid  to  be  all-fours . 

ALL-HA'IL,  Interj.  a flotation  or  invo- 
cation in  acknowledgement  of  benefits. 

ALL-HE'AL,  S.  in  Botany,  a fpccies  of 
iron  wort,  deemed  to  be  a very  great  vul- 
nerary. 

ALLI'ANCE,  S.  f alliance , Fr.]  the  union 
of  perfons  or  families  by  marriage.  “ A 
bloody  hymen  fliall  th*  alliance  join.”  Sbak. 
Hen.  VI.  In  a political  fenfe,  the  leagues 
or  treaties  between  different  Hates ; or  the 
Hate  of  kingdoms  which  are  fo  connected. 
“ Point  out  new  alliancet  to  Cato,”  Adcfy. 
Cato%  f 
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ALLI'CTENCY,  S.  [from  al/lrit,  Lat.] 
the  quality  of  drawing  to  ; attraftion.  *“  The 
feigned  central  allicicncy."  Glanv.  Scep-Scient. 

T o A'LLIGATE,  V.  A.  to  join  or  bind 
one  thing  to  another  ; to  unite. 

ALLIGA'TION,  S.  the  aft  of  joining, 
uniting,  or  the  (late  of  things  united,  or 
joined  together.  In  Arithmetic,  the  rule,  | 
wherein  queftions  are  refolved  relating  to . 
the  mixtures  of  different  commodities,  with  ! 
their  value,  effefts,  & c.  when  fo  compounded. 
It  is  divided  into  mediate  or  alternate.  Me- 
diate is  that  which  difeovers  the  mean  rate  of 
any  limited  quantity  of  a mixture,  from  the 
feveral  quantities  and  prices  of  divers  fj tu- 
ples given.  Alligation  alternate , difeovers 
\vhat  (quantity  of  various  fimplcs  may  be 
taken,  to  make  up  any  affigned  quantity  of 
a mixture,  worth  a price  propofed. 

ALH'SION,  S.  [allifum  fupine  of  a/lido,  ■ 
Lai.]  the  aftion  of  beating  or  (hiking 
againft.  “ Severed  from  it  by  the  boifterous 
cllifion  of  the  fea.”  JVoodw . 

ALL- JUDGING,  Parf.  that  cxercifcs 
juJgmcnt  without  controul,  or  partiality. 

A'LL-KNOWINTG,  Part,  one  intimarely 
acquainted  with  every  thing  that  is  the  ob- 
jeft  of  knowledge  \ or  whole  knowledge  is 
perfeft. 

A'LLIOTH,  S.  in  Aflronomy,  a ftar,  in 
the  tail  of  the  great  Bear,  very  ufefui  in 
obfervations  at  tea. 

ALLOCATION,  $.  r allccoy  Lat.]  the  put- 
ting one  thing  to  another.  In  Commerce, 
the  allowance  of  an  article  to  an  account, 
and  the  pafling  it  as  fuch.  In  the  Exchequer 
-it  is  an  allowance  made  upon  an  account ; 
hence  alLcatione  facitnda,  is  a writ  direfted  to 
the  lord  treafurcr  and  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, on  the  complaint  of  fume  accoun- 
tant, ordering  him,to  be  allowed  fuch  fums 
as  he  has  lawfully  expended  in  the  execution 
of  his  office. 

ALLO'DJAL,  Adj.  [allodium,  Lat.]  in 
Law,  that  of  which  a perfon  has  an  nbfolutc 
property,  oppofed  to  feudal. 

ALLODIUM,  S.  [derived,  as  all  the 
words  of  feudal  law  muft  be,  from  the 
language  of  the  Germans,  who  were  its 
founders,  all,  which  in  compofiticn  fignifics 
perfection,  and  lefay  Tcut.  free,  /.  e.  en- 
tirely free]  a poflcfllop  which  a man  holds 
in  his  own  right,  without  any  dependence, 
charge,  or  homage  to  a fuperior  lord.  But 
as  every  perfon  in  England  is  obliged, 
either  to  do  fervice,  pay  acknowledgement, 

. of  perform  homage  to  the  fupreme  magi- 
ftrate,  nulla  terra  fine  domino , or  there  is  no 
)and  without  a lord,  is  a maxim  in  law. 

ALLO'NGE,  S.  [ allonger,  Fr.]  it  is  pro- 
pounced  as  of  two  words,  and  fpelt  with 
an  sr,  as  alunge J in  Fencing,  a pafs,  or 
pufh. 

To  ALJLOO',  V.  A.  [pronounced  halloo, 

bailer , Tent,  to  fet  a dog  on,  fo 
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as  to  feize  oae  of  his  own,  or  any  other 
fpecies. 

To  ALLO'T,  V.  A.  to  diftribute ; to 
aflign  a (hare  j to  grant.  ic  Too  ferupu* 
Jous  in  allotting  them  their  due  portion.** 
Tarlcr,  No.  Si. 

ALLO'TMENT,  S.  the  parcel,  fhare^ 
lot,  or  part  afTigncd  to  any  one.  “ The 
allotments  of  God.’*  L' Eflrargc ■ 

ALLO'TERY,  S.  that  which  is  granted, 
or  afligned  on  a divifion,  diftribution,  or  lot. 
“ The  poor  allotcry  my  father  left  me.” 
Shak. 

To  ALLO'W,  V.  N.  [ailouer,  Fr.]  to 
cmfcfs,  to  yield,  admit,  granr,  or  aflcnt  to. 
“ The  pow’r  of  muhe  all  our  hearts  allow.'* 
Pope . To  yield,  fuffer,  or  permit.  “ Ready 
to  allow  the  pope  as  little  power  here,  as 
you  pleafe.”  bwft>  To  confer  an  honour 
on  a perfon,  ufed  with  the  particle  of  and 
including  the  fecondary  idea  of  condefccn- 
fion  in  the  perfon  granting.  •*  Allnved  of 
God,  to  be  put  in  truft  with  the^Gofpel.’* 
r eTbcJf.  2,  4.  To  approve  as  juft,  or 
confident  with  one’s  duty.  “ That  which  I 
do,  I allow  not.”  Rom.  vii.  15.  To  give, 
to  beftow,  to  pay  as  a debt.  » To  give  as  a 
portion,  or  fbare  $ to  grant  without  any 
obligation.  “ He  allowed  his  fon  the  third 
part  of  his  income.*’  Jobnf.  Difl.  To  make 
a conceffion,  abatement,  or  to  reftrain  with 
a provifo,  or  caution.  “ Allowing  ftilj  for 
the  difference.”  Addifott. 

ALLO'WABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be 
granted,  or  permitted.  “ Freedom  allow- 
able among  friends.”  Boyle.  Without  an 
error,  or  contradiftion.  “ It  is  not  allow- 
able, what  is  obfcrvable  in  many  pieces  of 
Raphael.”  Brcwns  Vulg • Err*  '1  hat  which 
ought  to  be  fuflered.  “ Their  purfuit  of  it, 
is  not  only  allowable , but  laudable.”  Alter - 
bury' s Serm. 

ALLCWABLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
a thing  lawful,  proper,  and  confident 
with  the  rules  of  rcafon,  law,  and  religion. 
“ Their  nature,  life,  and  alluwablcncfs  in 
matters  of  recreation.”  South. 

ALLO'W ANCE,  S.  the  granting  affent 
to  any  doftrme,  opinion,  or  principle. 
11  Witnout  the  notion  and  allowance  6f 
fpirits,  our  philofiphy  will  be  lame.”  Locke, 
Permillio.n,  licence,  leaveor  confent.  “ With- 
out the  (fate’s  allowance."  Shak . Lil-rty 
without  reflraint.  A fharc,  portion,  or  divi- 
fion, granted,  or  fettled,  applied  topenfions, 
money,  diet,  circum (lances,  or  the  difpen- 
fations  of  Providence.  u Feed  me  with 
food  of  my  allowance."  Prov.  xxx.  8.  “ Be 
content  with  your  allowance"  Luke  lit.  14. 
Conceffion,  oppofed  to  rigour,  or  feverity. 
Reputation,  feitled..^y  univerfal  confent. 
Ki  Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance P* 
Shak.  Othello.  In  Commerce,  thofe  deduc- 
tions granted  at  the  Cuftom-boufc  to  goods 
rated  by  weight,  and  by  dry,  or  Jiquid  mea- 
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fure.  The  dedultion  on  goods  rated  by  | 
weight,  are  di aught,  which  is  made  for  each 
weight  or  fcals:  and  tare,  which  is  granted 
for  calks,  bags,  and  other  packages.  The 
allowance  on  goods  rated  by  dry  meafure, 
is  a number  of  ells  on  each  piece  or  pack 
of  foreign  linens  ; goods  rated  by  liqu  d 
meafure,  if  entered,  fiiled,  and  no  more 
than  feven  or  nine  inches  left  in  the  pipe 
or  bogfhead,  they  are  deemed  outs,  and  no 
iubfidy  is  paid  ; if  more  remains,  the  duty 
is  only  p::id  for  the  net  wine  contained 
in  the  calk,  and  an  allowance  made  out  of 
the  duties  for  leakage  : if  entered  unfilled, 
duty  is  paid  for  the  full  contents  of  the  calkf, 
and  twelve  per  cent,  allowed  out  of  the  du- 
ties for  leakage.  This  laft  entrance  gene- 
rally turns  out  to  the  merchant’s  lofs  ; but, 
in  general,  if  any  calk  wants  more  than  a 
tenth  of  being  full,  it  is  for  his  advantage 
to  enter  them  J lied,  otheruife  unfilled. 

ALLO'WtD,  Part,  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, .admitted,  or  eftablilhcd  with  refpefl 
to  character. 

ALLOY,  S.  (Sec  ALLAY)  bafer  metal, 
jnixt  with  that  of  greater  value  ; made  ufc 
of  to  give  the  metal  it  is  mixed  with,  a 
greater  hardnefs.  An  abatement  or  leflening. 

ALL-PO'WERfUL,  Adj.  a power  ca- 
pable of  producing  evciy  thing  that  is  con- 
fident with  infinite  wifdom. 

ALL-SAINTS-DAY,  S.  the  day  fet  aprrt 
by  the  church,  to  commemorate  the  exem- 
plary lives  and  noble  fortitude  of  all  the 
faints  and  martyrs  j added  as  a fupple- 
mtntary  day  to  the  red  of  the  fcftivals, 
that  the  human  mind  might  be  more 
ftrongly  incited  to  exemplary  piety,  or  pious 
martyrdom  $ by  confidering  the  number  of 
thofe  which  have  preceded  in  thofc  Alining 
paths.  The  colleft,  cpiftle,  and  gofpel, 
which  the  church  of  England  ufes  on  this 
occafion,  feem  cxtrcamly  well  adapted  to 
this  great  end,  and  give  us  no  fmall  idea 
of  the  great  abilities  of  the  compofers  of  its 
liturgy. 

ALL-SEE'R,  S.  he  that  is  p refen t every 
where  ; he  that  fees  every  thing- 

ALL-SEEING,  Part,  capable  of  feeing 
every  thing : omnifeient. 

A'LL-SOULS-DAY,  S.  a feflival  ob- 
ferved  by  papifts,  on  the  2d  of  November, 
with  a particular  fctyicc  relating  to  the  fouls 
in  purgatory. 

ALL-SUFFI'CIENT,  Part,  capable  of 
doing  every  thing  j absolutely  perfetf  in 
liimfelf.  “ He  is  every  way  perfect,  and 
si  Il-f efficient'*  Norris . Perfectly  adaped  to  j 
applied  to  evidence,  capable  of  producing 
confirmation,  or  conviction.  u The  telti- 
fnonies  of  God  are  all-fuflUient  unto  that 
end  for  which  they  were  defigned.’*  Hooker. 

ALLUBE'SCENCY,  S.  [allui^entia,  Lat.) 
propen  fity,  or  willingncfs, 
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To  ALLUDE,  V.  A.  [allude,  Lat.J  t® 
have  a distant  hint,  or  allufion  to  a thing, 
without  mentioning  it.  Ufed  with  the  par- 
ticles to  and  unto.  “ That  artificial  ftruCture 
here  alluded  to.**  Bum.  TLcor. 

A'LLUM,  S.  \aliimeny  Lat.  alum,  Teut.] 
a foffil  fait,  or  white  mineral,  Separated 
from  earth  by  walking  it  with  water,  which 
being  impregnated  with  its  falts,  is  after 
boiled  and  evaporated.  There  arc  three 
principal  falts  of  this  mineral,  namely,  that 
of  Rome,  or  Civita  VeCchia,  that  of  Eng- 
land. called  rock  allum,  white  allum,  or 
ice  allum,  and  that  of  Liege  and  Meziers ; 
befides  that  which  comes  from  the  Levant, 
The  allum  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  made  of 
flones  which  are  whitiAl,  greyilh,  or  blue, 
and  are  generally  found  under  a plant  called 
agrifolios.  Thefe  are  firA  baked  or  calcined 
by  fire,  after  which,  they  arc  Hacked,  by 
flinging  water  on  them,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  lime;  after  this,  being  placed  in  copper# 
filled  with  wat'  r,  they  are  boiled  over  a very 
fierce  fire,  and  fkimM  of  all  the  forces 
which  rife  to  the  furfacej  this  is  poured 
into  fquare  wooden  frames,  of  the  form  of 
a pyramid  inverted,  with  a hole  at  the 
bottom,  which  is  Hopped.  In  thefe  veflels 
the  lye  is  left  to  fettle  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  during  which  time,  the  falts  flioot 
into  chryftals  ; they  then  let  out  the  water, 
walfi  the  falls,  aryi,  having  let-  them  dry 
for  two  or  three  days,  curry  them  into 
their  wareboufes.  Italy  produces  the  greateft 
quantity,  and  the  beA  allum  of  any  country. 
That  of  Rome  or  Civita  Vecchia  is  rcddilh, 
bccaufe  the  earth  from  whence  it  is  taken, 
is  of  that  colour.  In  order  to  choofc  the 
be  ft,  take  that  which  has  but  little  duft, 
and  is  reddifii  both  within  and  without, 
which  may  he  known  only  by  breaking  it  ; 
bccaufe  the  EngliAi,  fcr  that  of  Liege,  is 
fometimes  coloured,  in  order  to  pafs  for  it, 
Tire  allum  of  England,  is  in  great  pieces 
er  lumps,  cle^r  and  tranfparer.t  like  chryftal. 
It  is  made  of  a ftonc  of  a bluiAi  colour, 
found  in  YorkAiire,  urine,  and  fca-weed. 
The  Hone  goes  through  the  fame  procefs, 
as  above  deferibed.  After  which,  they  pour 
in  the  lees  of  kelp  ; and,  having  drawn  it 
into  a fcttler  or  cooler,  add  urine  to  it  ; 
after  the  allum  js  walhed  or  cleanfed  with 
water,  as  in  the  firft  procefs,  mentioned 
above,  it  is  put  into  a pan,  where  it  boils  a 
little  j and  then  put  into  a laige  calk,  where 
it  Hands  for  ten  days,  and  is  then  fit  for 
fale.  The  allum  of  Liege,  or  Meziers,  is 
of  the  fame  nature  as  the  EngliAi,  excepting 
that  it  is  fomewhat  fatter.  Allum  of  the 
Levant  differs  but  little  from  thole  already 
mentioned.  The  large  is  the  beft,  and  the 
mine  lies  about  three  or  four  days  journey 
from  Smyrna.  There  is  another  fort  bright 
from  Coijfiantinople,  which  is  reckoned  pre- 
/ « fcrabli 
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ftrablc  to  it.  Confidered  in  a medical  light* 
it  is  a ftrong  aftringent, 
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acid  drier  ; >ts 
ehrydals  have  eight  Tides,  and  when  diilolvcd, 
will  coagulate  milk.  But  its  chief  ufe  is  in 
dying,  and  colouring,  as  it  renders  the  co- 
lours clear,  bright,  and  lading ; and  it  not 
only  fixes  the  colour  in  duffs,  but  difpofes 
them  to  take,  and  adds  life  and  delicacy 
to  it.  Thofe  who  ufe  the  grcatelt  quanti- 
ties of  it  arc  the  cod-fifhcrs,  when  they  cure 
their  filh  upon  the  fpot,  before  they  (hip 
them  off.  When  judicioully  applied,  it  is 
very  proper  to  clarify  liquors,  that  are  foul, 
or  muddy.  Befides  the  different  forts  of 
allum  already  mentioned,  are  the  following; 
Burnt  Allum,  which  is  the  Englilh  allum  put 
Over  a fire  in  an  iron  VC  fie  I to  calcine,  and 
render  it  whiter,  lighter,  and  eafier  to  pow- 
der ; this  is  made  ufe  of  by  furgeons  to  eat 
off  the  fungous  parts,  or  proud  flelh  in 
wounds,  and  is  fuccefsfully  fprinklcd  on 
linen  to  abforh  the  moidures  which  occafion 
bad  fmelk.  The  Saccharine  Allum,  derives 
its  name  from  refcmbling  fugar,  and  is 
made  of  ice-allum,  rofe-water,  and  whites 
of  eggs,  boiled  together  to  a confidence. 
When  cold,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  a done, 
and  is  ufed  in  making  paint  for  the  ladies. 
Plume  Allum,  is  a mineral  done,  differing  in 
nothing  from  the  common  allum,  but  from 
its  parting  into  threads,  refcmbling  the  beard 
of  a father,  from  whence  it  derives  its 
name;  tbefe  threads  (hinelike  filver,  and 
are  an  inch  and  half,  or  two  inches  long. 
It  comes  from  Milo,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  is  very  fearce.  The  Scam- 
zxele  Allum,  is  a white  tranfparent  done,  re- 
fembling  rock  chrydal,  which  being  calcined, 
grows  white.  Catin  Allum,  is  the  fame  as 
talt  of  folder,  called  Sal  Akali,  of  which 
there  are  five  forts,  modly  ufed  in  medicine. 

ALLU'MINOUS,  Adj.  [a lumen,  Lat.] 
having  the  properties  of  allum. 

A LLU'M  V,  Adj.  [from  allum]  (hat  which 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  allum.  Bailey 
Wants  authority.  Sec  ALLUM1NOUS. 

To  ALLU'MlNATE,[affi»fr,  let.  allumen 
Lat.]  to  give  grace  or  light ; to  embellifli  in 
painting:  to  walh  prints  with  allum  water,  to 
keep  the  colours  from  finking  or  running. 
Baik.  In  the  fird  fenfe  it  feems  fubdituted 
for  illuminate,  by  a midake  of  the  author 
quoted ; in  the  fecond,  it  is  very  prpper,  but 
wants  authority. 

To  ALLU'RE,  [leurer,  Fr.]  to  entice 
attraft,  perfuade,  or  draw.  To  charm,  or 
affeft  the  mind  with  a fenfation  of  joy  or 
pleafnre. 

ALLU'RE,  S.  [luder,  Belg.]  an  artificial 
bird,  made  ufe  of  by  bird-catchers,  to  entice 
birdsinto  their  traps.  Any  thing  that  entices, 
or  allures.  In  Commerce,  a fmall  brafs  coin, 
(truck  inlSweden,  worth  four  French  fols, 
•r  about » Jo-pence  farthing  Englilh, 


ALLUREMENT,  S.  temptation;  en- 
ticement. “ Adam,  by  his  wife’s  allurement, 
fell.”  Par.  Reg. 


ALLU'REK,  S.  one  who  tempts,  feduces, 

entices  or  inveigles. 

ALLURINGLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  entice, 
tempt,  inveigle,  invite  or  feduce. 

, ALLU'RINGNESS,  S.  a quality.  Whole 
charms  engage  the  mind,  as  to  engage  in  any 
aftion,  good  or  bad. 

ALLU'SlON, S.  [from  ad  Mere]  (bmethmg 
faid  with  reference  to  a thing  already  kmiwn. 

A reference ; hint,  or  implication.  ^ ‘‘Allu- 
I fions  to  cuftoms  not  known."  Burnet  i Irrry. 

In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  with  the  particle  to. 

Rhetoric,  a figure  in  which  one  word 
_ fubdituted  indcad  of  another,  on  account 
of  its  rclembling  it  in  (bund.  Thus  the  em- 
peror  T,iberius  N,ero,  from  the  fondnefs  of 
drinking,  was  called  B,iberius,  M,ero,  both 
which  in  Latin  imply  a Great  Drinker. 
This  is  a very  low  fpecies  of  wit,  and  has  fomc 
refcmldance  to  a pun. 

ALLU'SIVE,  Adj.  [from  allufum]  that 
comprehends  a thing  by  implication  ; that 
which  hints  at  fomelhing  ; figurative,  noc 
plain,  “ The  expreffion  in  the  other  is  figu- 
rative, or  allufive."  Rogers. 

ALLUSIVELY , Adv  in  a manner  where- 
in a reference  is  made  to  fomething  not  ex- 
preded,  but  implied  ; figuratively,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  plain  or  exprefs.  “ 1 hofc  eagles. 
Mat.  xxiv.  x8.  by  which  alluf.vtly  are  noted 
the  Roman  armies,  whofc  enfign  was  the- 
ca gle."  Hammond. 

ALLU'SIVENESS,  S.  the  quality  of  ex- 
preffing  by  implication,  or  by  reference,  ‘fits 
pofed  to  direftiy,  or  plainly. 

ALLU'VION,  S-  [alhevio,  Lat.]  a flowing, 
or  fwelling  of  waters  near  any  lands.  It* 
Law,  a fmall  and  almeft  imperceptible  in- 
creafe  of  waters  made  on  lands  lying  near 

Ihore,  or  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers. 

A'LL-WISE,  Adj.  is  endued  with  abfo- 
lute,  perfect,  or  infinite  wlfdom,  . t 

To  ALL'Y,  V.  A.  [from  aUier,  Fr.]  to  join, 
or  unite  by  kindred,  friendfhip,  or  intered. 

“ Ail  thefclcpts  are  allied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North."  Spencer  on  Ireland.  “ Wants, 
frailties,  pafGons,  clofer  dill  ally—  The  com- 
mons intered."  Pope.  To  refetnblc,  or  be 
like,  and  in  all  thefe  fenfes  uftd  with  -the 
particle  to.  “ They  are  indeed  remotely  «/- 
lied  to  Virgil’s  fenfe.”  Dryd. 

ALL'Y,  S.  [allie,  Fr.]  one  who  is  conneft- 
cd  with  another,  owing  to  fome  conrrafl ; 
and  is  applied  both  to  perfoos  and  kingdoms. 
One  united  to  another  by  friendlhip,  ” As 
an  inferior  and  dependant  aiU ■"  ‘Ptjnplt. 

ALMACA'NTAR,  [from  almocaxttr, 
Arab.]  in  Adronomy,  a circle  drawn  parallel 
to  the'horizon.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  plu- 
ral, and  fignifies  a feries  of  parallel  circles 
drawn  through  the  feveral,  degrees  of  the  me- 
ridian. A'LMA- 
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A'LMANACK,  S.  [from  almavachy  Fr.] 
x tabic  or  calendar  wherein  the  days  erf  the 
week,  falls,  feftivals,  changes  of  the  moon, 
eclipfes,  &c.  arc  noted  for  the  infuing  year. 
The  Almanack-makers  formerly  pretending 
to  predial  future  events  by  the  (tars,  Hen. 
111.  of  France  made  an  «di&  in  1 579,  u That 
none  of  that  tribe  Ihould  for  the  future  pre- 
fume to  publilh  predictions  relating  to  the 
afoirs  of  the  (l2te,  or  of  private  perfoijs,  in 
terms  either  exprefs  or  covert.*’  Several  in 
genious  gentlemen  havs  favoured  us  with  per- 
petual Almanacks;  or  fuch  as  were  not  cal- 
culated for  one,  but  a feries  of  years ; one  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  Introduction  to 
bufinefs,  publilhed  by  Hudfon,  an  ingenious 
fchooimafter. 

ALMA'NDIN,  or  ALMANDTOE,  \al- 
fnandine,  Ital.)  a precious  (tone,  refcmbling 
the  ruby,  but  fouler  and  lighter  than  the 
oriental.  It  is  faid  by  Pliny  to  come  from 
Alabanda,  a city  of  Caria,  and  is  on  that 
account  called  Ahbandin. 

ALMIG  HTINESS,  S.  an  attribute  of 
the  Deity,  wherein  he  is  confidered  as  able  to 
perform  every  thing  that  is  the  objeCt  of  pow- 
er and  wifdom  ; omnipotence.  “ The  uni- 
corn and  elk  live  upon  his  provifions,  and  re- 
vere his  power,  and  feel  the  force  of  his  al 
migbtinefs."  Taylor1  i Holy  Lives. 

ALMIGHTY,  Adj.  poflefled  of  perfect, 
abfolute,  or  unlimited  power ; that  which 
cm  do  every  thing  that  infinite  wifdom  can 
dictate,  or  infinite  power  can  execute. 

A'LMOND,  S.  [amande,  Fr.  amandola , 
Ital.]  a fruit  contained  in  a (lone  full  of  lit- 
ile  cells,  indofed  in  a tough  (kin.  They  are 
divided  into  fwcet  and  bitter,  on  account  of 
rheir  different  taftes.  The  fweet  are  deemed 
nourilhing  ; but  muft  not  be  eat  in  too  large 
quantities.  The  milky  juice  fqueezed  from 
them,  when  (teeped  in  warm  water  and  peeled, 
is  good  for  confumptive  and  pleuritic  per- 
fons.  The  oil  which  is  drawn  from  them  by 
expreflion  is  of  great  fervice  in  affections  of 
the  lungs,  fuch  as  coughs,  (hortnefs  of  breath, 
forenefs  of  the  (tomach,  pleuritic  pains,  the 
ftone,  gravel,  and'  all  difeafes  of  the  kidnies 
and  bladder,  on  account  of  its  lubricating  and 
foftening  the  parts.  There  is  an  oil  drawn 
from  the  bitter  almonds  by  fire,  which  is  fit 
for  no  other  ufc  but  to  burn,  or  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  ear  to  cure  deafnefs.  The  al- 
monds themfelvcs  are  chiefly  ufed  for  a cof- 
metic,  and  are  effeemed  a great  beautificr.  In 
the  Eaft  Indies  they  ferve  inftead  of  fmall 
money,  efpeeially  where  the  cowries,  or  fmall 
(hells,  which  come  from  Maidivia  are  not 
current.  This  fruit  is  fo  bitter  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  eat  it. 

AL'MONER,  or  ALM'NER,  S.  [aumo- 
nier , Fr.]  one  employed  by  a prince  to  diftri- 
bute  his  alms. 

A'LMONRY,  S.  the  place,  wherein  the 
alaioncr  dldributcs  the  alms  to  the  poor. 
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ALMO'ST,  Adv.  [al  tr.tejl,  Bel*.]  appli- 
ed to  aftion,  near  doing  it.  “ They  be  a - 
moft  ready  to  ftone  me.”  ExoJ.  xvii.  4.  A 
conGderablc  majority,  nearly  the  whole. 
“ Came  almtjl  the  whole  city  together."’ 
Ads  xiii.  44.  Applied  to  time,  very  near 
the  period  mentioned. 

AL'MS,  S.  [never  ufed  but  in  the  plural,  of 
times  or  elmtffi.  Sax.]  money  or  other  thing* 
given  to  the  poor  and  diftreftcd,  including  in 
it  an  idea  of  a tender  fympathy  in  their  af- 
flictions. 

A'LMS-BASKET,  S.  a bafleet  carried  t- 
bout,  in  France  and  other  foreign  countiies, 
to  colleft  provifions,  &c.  alms  for  the  con- 
vent. “ The  beggar's  fong  that  lived  upon 
the  alms-bajket."  L'EJlr.  Fables . 

A'LMS-DEED,  S.  deed  of  charity  ; of 
fomething  done  to  relieve  the  diftrefles  and 
want  of  others.  “ Dorcas  fullof  alms-deeds." 
Ads  ix.  36. 

AL'MS-GIVER,  S. one  who  is  fond  of 
relieving  the  ncccflities  of  the  poor,  “ Yet 
was  he  a great  alms-giver  in  fecret."  Bar. 

ALMS-HOUSE,  S.  a houfe  endowed  for 
the  lodging  and  fupport  of  the  decayed  and 
poor.  “ Behold  yon  alms-boufe  neat,  but 
void  of  ftatc."  Pipe. 

ALMS-MAN,  S.  a man  fupported  by  cha- 
rity; one  who  belongs  to  an  alms  houfe. 

A'LN  WICK,  a thoroughfare  town  of  Nor- 
thumberland, on  the  road  to  Berwick,  with 
a market  on  Saturdays,  and  five  fairs,  on 
Palm-Sunday-eve,  for  llioes,  hats,  and  ped- 
lars ware;  on  May  ix,  for  horned  cattle, 
horfes,  and  pedlars  ware ; the  laft  Monday 
in  July  for  horned  cattle,  horfrs,  and  wool- 
len and  linen  cloth ; on  the  firft  Tncfday 
in  October,  for  homed  cattle,  horfes,'  and 
pedlars  ware;  and  on  Saturday  before  Chrift- 
mas,  for  (hoes,  hats,  poultry,  and  linen  cloth. 
It  is  a populous,  well-built  town,  with  a 
town-houfe,  where  the  quarter-feflions  and 
county-courts  are  held,  and  the  members  of 
parliament  defied.  It  has  three  gates,  which 
remain  almoft  entire,  and  (hew  that  it  wa* 
formerly  furrounded  by  a wall.  It  is  defend- 
ed by  an  old  liately  Gothic  caftle,  the  feat 
of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
being  lately  repaired  and  beautified  by  the 
prefent  duke.  It  is  33  miles  N.  of  New- 
caftle,  19  S.  of  Berwick,  and  310  N.  by  W. 
of  London,  Lon.  16  13.  lat-  55.  14. 

A'LOF.S,  S.  [O^nN,  Heb.]  a trCe,.« 
plant,  a medicinal  juice,  extraffed  from  the 
plant.  The  wood  grows  in  China,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lao,  and  in  Cochin  China. 

ALOE'TICAL,  Adj.  medicines  compofed 
of  aloes.  “ Excited  by  eleeiieal,  fcammoniarc 
and  acrimonious  medicines.”  fTifem.  Surg. 

ALO'FT,  Adv.  [lofter,  Dan.]  in  the  air, 
on  high  ; above.  It  is  fometimes  nfed  as  a 
prepofition,'  and  impliei  a highjr  fituati.n. 
“ The  great  luminary,  a lift  vulgar  con- 

ftcllatioai.’  ’ Ear.  Loft.  / 

X ALO'NE, 
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ALO'NF,  Adj.  [from  al-ccn,  or  alleen, 
Belg.J  Tingle,  having  no  companion.  ••  It 
is  not  good  for  man  to  he  alone."  Gen.  ii.  x8. 
Having  no  affiftancc.  “ Not  able  to  per- 
form it  thyfclf  alone."  Erui.  xviii.  18.  Ex- 
clufively  of  all  others  ; folciy.  Whocan  for- 
give lias  but  God  alone."  Lukev.  21.  After 
let  it  implies,  not  to  difiurb  ; to  wait  with  pa 
tience  the  refult  of  an  attempt  without  any  in- 
tervening care,  or  indufty.  **  Let  her  alone ; 
Why  trouble  you  her?  Mark  xiv.  6.  “ Loro  j 
let  it  alone  this  year  alio.**  Luke  xiii.  8.  Some-  j 
times  ufed  ironically,  as  a prohibition  to  help  j 
a man,  under  a fuppofed  perfuafion,  that  Jic  j 
does  not  want  afliftance.  “ Let  him  alone , j 
let  us  fee  whether  Elias  will  come.”  Mar . xv. 
36- 

ALO'NG,  Adv.  [«/)  longue,  Fr  J at  full 
length  ; pro  ft  rate.  “ Some  row!  a mighty 
ftonr,  fomc  laid  along  Dryd.  Motion  mea- 
fu  red  length  wife.  Ufed  with  all,  fora  continu- 
ance. Throughout;  or  from  beginning  to 
end,  applied  to  writings.  **  Solomon,  all 
along  in  his  Proverbs.”  Tillotf.  Joined  to 
the  particle  with,  it  implies  company;  or  to- 
ge'hcr.  **  He  to  England  fliall  along  with 
you.’*  Sbakejp.  Hamlet . After  come  it  im- 
plies attendance,  and  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed. “ Come  then  my  fiiend,  my  genius 
come  along."  Pope.  Johnfon  oblerves,  that  this 
expreflion  is  borrowed  from  the  French  allons. 

ALO'OF,  Adv.  at  a diftance,  which  is 
within  fight.  “ Our  palace  ftood  aloof  from 
ftreets.”  Dryd.  When  applied  to  perfons, 
it  implies  a diftance  occafioned  by  caution  and 
circumfpe&on.  In  a figurative  fenfe,  the 
art  or  cunning  by  which  a perfon  evade:  the 
anfwer  or  notice  of  a quefeion  propofed. 
“ With  a crafty  tnadnefs  keeps  aloof"  Sbak. 
Hamlet.  At  a diftance,  fo  as  not  to  appear  as 
a principal,  or  party.  “ It  is  necellary  that 
the  queen  join,  for  if  file  fund  aloof  there 
will  be  fufpicions.”  Suckling.  Not  connc-CIcd 
with;  having  no  relation  or  reference  to. 
4‘  Mingled  with  regards  that  (land— aloof  from 
the  main  point.”  Sbak.  King  Lear.  Among 
Tailors  it  implies,  that  the  perfon  at  the  helm, 
is  to  keep  the  (hip near  the  wind,  when  fail- 
ing on  the  quarter  wind. 

ALOPE'CIA,  S.  a diftemper,  wherein  the 
greater  part  of  the  hair  falls  off. 

ALO'SE,  S.  a filh  refcmbling  the  Sardine, 
which  grows  to  the  fize  of  a Salmon,  called 
a Filh  of  Paftagc;  its  ftomach  and  a bone 
found  in  its  head,  when  reduced  to  powder, 
are  good  for  the  ftone  and  gravel,  for  absorb- 
ing acids,  and  ftrengthing  the  ftomach. 

ALOITCMJ,  S.  a fweet  fcen(ed  gum, 
which  diftila  from  the  tree  that  produces  the 
white  cinnamon. 

ALOUD,  Adv.  with  an  increafed  ftrength 
of  voice,  fo  as  to  be  heard  at  a great  diftance. 
With  a great  aoife.  “ Thund’rcd  thrice 
aloud."  Dryt\ 


ALP 

ALO’W,  Adv.  in  a low  place ; very  near 
the  ground.  • 

ALPA'GNA,  S.  an  animal  which  the  Pe- 
ruvians ufe  as  a he>ift  of  burthen,  and  make  it 
carry  ico  wr.  Of  its  wool  they  make  fluffs, 
ropes,  and  hags  ; of  its  bones,  tools  for 
weavers  5 and  of  its  excrements,  fires,  both 
for  their  chambeis  anJ  kitchens. 

A'LPHA,  S.  [derived  from  thej"f7b$»  Hcb. 
to  learn  J the  firft  letrcr  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, which  being  &Ifo  their  numerals,  is  ufed 
to  fignify  the  firft  in  order  of  time,  See.  as 
omega,  the  laft  letter  in  their  alphabet,  figni- 
ficsthelaft;  in  alhifinn  to  this,  Chrift  fays, 
tc  I am  alpha  and  emega" 

A'LPHABET,  S.  j from  and  Btrap 
the  two  firft  letters  of  the  Greeks]  a table 
jof  all  the  letters  which  compofe  any  lan- 
I guages,  and  are  marks  to  convey  the  limple 
founds  in  forming  words  made  ufe  of.  The 
number  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  differs 
in  nv»ft  of  the  languages  we  know  of;  the 
Englifh  may  have  twenty-fix;  the  French 
twenty-three;  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Chal- 
daic,  and  Samaritan,  twenty-two  each  ; the 
Arabic  twenty-eight;  the  Perfian  thirty-one} 
the  Turkilh  thirty-three ; the  Georgian, 
thirty. fix  ; the  Coptic  thirty-two;  the  Moi- 
covians  forty-three;  the  Greek  twenty-four  $ 
the  Latin  twenty  two;  the  Sclavonic  twenty  • 
feven  ; the  Saxon  twenty-four;  the  Gothic 
twenty-five ; the  Ifiandic  twenty-two ; the 
Dutch  twenty-fix  ; the  Spanilh  t wen ty- fe- 
ven ; the  Italian  twenty;  the  Ethiopic  two 
hundred  and  two.  The  Chinefe  wrerc  for- 
merly fuppofed  to  have  no  alphabet,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  as  having  only  hieroglyphics, 
which  ftood  for  whole  words,  and  amounted 
to  80,000  ; but  an  ingenious  proftftor  o£ 
the  French  academy,  has  lately  demonftrated 
the  Chinefe  themfclves  to  have  been  a colony 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  deiivcJ  their  lan- 
guage from  that  fertile  fource  of  knowledge, 
which  watered  the  whole  world,  and  that 
their  fuppofed  characters,  are  not  hierogly- 
phics, but  combinations  of  letters,  which  he 
has  refolved  into  their  primitive  elements, 
and  (hewn  to  be  the  antient  letters  of  the 
Egyptians,  though  very  much  altered  by 
time,  corrupted  by  ignorance,  and  oblite- 
rated for  w'ant  of  tracing  them  fboner  to 
their  origin*  Alphabet,  in  Commerce,  is  an 
index  ufed  by  merchants  and  traders,  having 
the  twenty-four  letters,  in  their  natural  or- 
der, affixed  to  different  leaves,  in  which  they 
fet  down  the  firnames  and  chriftian  names  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  open  accounts,  wiiii 
references  to  the  folio,  in  which  fuch  ac- 
counts are  opened. 

ALPHABETIC,  or  ALPHABETICAL, 
Adj.  placed  or  digefted  in  the  fame  order  as 

I in  the  alphabet. 

ALPHABETICALLY,  Adv.  in  the  f»m« 
order  a<  in  the  alphabet. 

I ALP. If.  RY, 
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A'LPIIERY,  [ MIKEPHER  ] born  in  land  is  reported  to  have  made  his  way  tfiro* 
RuiTia,  of  the  imperial  line;  but  in  thc|fome  part  of  them,  by  making  a road  with 
fourteenth  century,  his  country  being  dif- j boiling  vinegar.  The  prefect  King  of  Sar- 
t raffed  with  inteftine  commotions,  he  was  I dinra  oppofed  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
fent  to  London,  and  configned  to  the  care  (Spain,  who  had,  with  incredible  con ftancy, 
of  Mr.  Bidel,  a merchant,  who  fent  him  to  ! made  their  way  as  far  as  Coni,  and  defeated 


Oxford.  He  went  into  orders,  and  had 
fmall  living  given  him  in  Huntingdonfcire, 
rated  at  io  !.  in  the  King's  books.  In  this 
place  he  performed  his  duty  with  great  chear- 
fulnefs,  and  with  fo  much  content,  that 
when  invited  to  Ruflia  by  fome  friends,  who 
offered  to  run  any  rilks  in  recovering  his 
rights,  he  refufed  them.  In  the  year  1643, 
he  felt  the  fury  of  the  fanatics,  who  not 
only  turned  him  out  of  his  living,  but  when 
he  had  prepared  himfclf  a Header  meal,  in 
a hut  he  had  ereffed  within  the  church-yard, 
deprived  him  of  it,  and  kicked  out  his  fire. 
At  the  reftoration  he  received  his  living,  but 
being  too  old  to  difeharge  the  duties  of  it 
himfelf,  fettled  a curate  in  it,  and  foon  after 
died  at  his  fon’s  houfe  in  Hammcrfmtth,  in 
an  advanced  age.  The  fingularity  of  a Ruf- 
fian emperor’s  having  been  a country  minif- 
tcr  in  England  will  afford  fuch  a large  field 
for  reflexion,  that  any  hint  of  that  kind 
might  be  branded  with  the  name  of  officious 
prolixity. 

ALPrSTLE  or  AL/PJA,  S.  a kind  of 
feed  of  an  oval  figure,  of  a pale  yellow,  in- 
clining to  a fable  colour,  bright  and  gloflTy ; 
made  uft  of  to  feed  birds  with,  when  in- 
tended  for  breeding. 

ALPHO'NSIN,  S.  in  Surgery,  an  inftru- 
ment  to  extraft  bullets,  conlifting  of  three 
branches,  which  are  clofed  together  by  a ring 
that  Hides  over  them.  Being  introduced, 
thus  dofed,  into  the  wound  where  the  bul- 
let lies,  the  ring  is  drawn  back  towards  the 
handle,  which  opening  the  branches,  they 
Jay  hold  on  the  ball,  and  the  ring  being 
puffied  over  them  again,  they  gral'p  it  fo 
tight,  that  it  is  extrafled  without  any  diffi- 
culty Eib.  Avat.  Med.  t.  i.  517. 

A LPHONSl'NE, *Adj.  [from  Alpbonfo ] 
in  Afironomy,  applied  to  the  tables  of  Pto- 
lemy’s Almagcft,  corrected  by  Alphonl'oXII. 
King  of  Caftiic. 

ALPHO'S,  or  A'LPHUS,  S.  [from  aX- 
$aiw%  Gr.]  in  Medicine,  a di (temper  in 
which  the  fkin  becomes  rough  and  1 potted. 

A L' PINE,  Adj.  [ alpir.us , Lat.]  what  may 
be  feen  or  met  with  on  the  Alps. 

A'LPS,  S.  [ Alpes , Lat.]  a long  chain  of 
mountains,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Varo,  in  Piedmont,  and  terminating  near  A 
fia,  a river  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  fca,  or 
gulph  of  Venice.  1 hefe  mountains  divide 
Italy  from  France,  Switzerland  and  Germa- 
ny ; have  but  few  pafies,  and  thofe  of  very 
difficult  acccfs ; and  arc,  oo  that  account,  ; 
great  fecuiity  to  Piedmont  from  France, 


Hannibal,  the  famous  Carthaginian,  loll  mofi  [hangings,  and  altar^ktb*) 


•f 


his  elephants  in  attempting  the  paflage  ; 


them.  The  Swifs  lock  on  the  parts  of  thefe 
mountains  which  furround  them,  as  a bul- 
wark, and  have  by  them  been  hitherto  fe- 
cured  from  any  attacks,  either  from  the 
Germans  or  French. 

A'LQUIFOU',  or  ARQUIFOOJ,  S.  a kind 
of  mineral  lead,  very  heavy,  ealily  reduced 
to  powder,  and  hard  to  melt.  . 

ALRA'MELECH,  S.  Arab] 

in  Aftronomy,  the  name  of  *a  Itar  of  the  firft: 
magnitude,  called  Ar&urus . 

ALREADY,  Adj.  [pronounced  as  if  the 

was  dropped,  alreedy  Belg.]  the  pTefcwt 
time;  now  ; in  a time  part  ; in  oppofition  to 
future.  i(  Which  hath  already  been  an- 
fwered.”  Hooker. 

A'LSO,  Conjunct,  [alfwa,  Sax.]  ufed  to 
denote,  that  what  had.  been  affirmed  of  one 
fentence  or  perfon,  holds  good  of  the  fuc- 
cecding.  “ Thoa  alfi  waft  one  of  them.” 
Matt.  xxvi.  33.  In  the  fame  manner  ; like- 
wife.  **  The  fon  of  man  is  Lord  aJfo  of 
the  fabbath.”  Mark  ii.  28.  When  at  the 
end  of  a fentence  or  period,  it  implies  he- 
fidcs.  “ Succourer  of  many  and  of  myfelf 
aljo.”  Rom.  xvi.  7.  “ God  do  fo  to  me  j 
and  more  alfo.'*  1 Sam.  xiv.  44. 

ALSTOM-MORE,  a town  in  Cumber- 
land, with  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  two 
fairs,  on  the  laft  Thurfday  in  May,  and  the 
firft  Thurfday  in  September,  for  horned  cat- 
tle, horfes,  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  It  is 
feated  on  a hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs 
the  river  Tyne,  with  a ftone  bridge  over  it, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  lead  ore  near  it.  It 
is  20  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Carliffe,  and  250  N. 
N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  15.  15.  lat.  54, 

A'LTAR,  S.  [ al:aret  Lat  ] a raifed  place 
whereon  the  antient  facrifices  were  offered  ; 
that  part  of  the  chorch  where  the  commu- 
nion is  received,  or  the  table  on  w'hich  the 
vafes  and  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are 
placed.  Figuratively,  Chrift  himfelf,  to 
whom  we  bring  all  our  offerings  and  fervices* 
“ We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no 
right.”  Heb.  vii.  13.— xiii.  10.  In  Aftro- 
nomy, a conftcllation  of  the  fouthern  hemif- 
phere,  confifting  of  feven  ftars. 

A'LTAR  AGE,  S.  ( aftaragium,  corrupt 
Lat.]  in  Civil  Law,  the  offerings  made  011 
the  altar,  and  the  profits  arifing  to  the  pried, 
including  not  only  voluntary  oblations,  but 
likewife  fmall  tythes.  Terms  de  Ley , 39. 
% Cro.  516, 

A'LTaR-CLOTH,  S.  the  cloth  which 
covers  the  communiontable^  “ Books, 
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To  A'LTER,  V.  A.  [alter,  Lat.]  to 
change,  or  make  different ; to  vary,  or  dif- 
fer in  fenfe,  applied  to  writings.  “ Accord- 
ing to  the  law,  which  alterctb  not.’*  Dan. 
vi.  8.  To  corrupt  the  fenfe  of  ?n  author, 
t>y  erafing,  adding,  or  changing.  “ Who- 
mever fhall  alter  this  word.’*  Exra  vi.  1 1. 
UfeJ  neuterlv,  to  change ; to  become  diffe- 
rent. l{  His  countenance  altered." 

ALTERABLE,  Adj.  [from  alter  and  a - 
bed>  Sax  J that  may  be  changed,  or  made  to 
appear  different. 

A'LTER  ABLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  admit  of 
changes. 

ALTERANT,  Part,  f alterant,  Fr.]  hav- 
ingthepowerof  producing  changes.  “ Whe- 
ther the  body  be  alterant  or  altered.**  Bac . 

ALTER a'TIQN,  S.  [ alteration , Fr.]  the 
a £i  of  changing  the  form  or  tenor  of  a wri- 
ting, the  qualities  of  a body,  the  ficalcies  of 
the  mind,  and  making  them  different  from 
what  they  were.  “ Alteration , though  it  be 
from  worfe  to  better,  hath  in  it  inconveni- 
ences, and  thofe  weighty  ones.**  Hooker. 
The  change  itfelf,  or  the  (late  of  a thing 
changed. 

ALTERATIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
of  making  changes.  In  Medicine,  thofe  re- 
medies which  produce  a change  in  the  hu- 
mours of  the  body,  and  deftroy  fome  pre- 
vailing acrimony  in  the  firft  pafliges  and 
juices  ; or  fuch  as  refolve  concretions  in  the 
blood  veflcls,  and  difpofc  them  to  pafs  out 
of  the  body  by  perfpiration  or  fome  other 
infcnfible  evacuation. 

To.  A'LTER  CATE,  V.  N.  [altercor,  Lat.] 
to  wrangle,  contend,  or  difpute.  Authori- 
ties for  fhe  ufe  of  this  word  arc  not  obvious; 
but  its  propriety  feeras  not  to  want  them. 

ALTERCATION,  S.  [altercatio,  Lat. 
altercation , Fr.  ] a debate  or  difpute  on  any 
fabjedl,  including  a warm  defence  of  the 
contrary  fide  of  a queftion,  but  not  amount- 
ing to  a quarrel. 

ALTE'RN,  Adj.  [altemus,  Lat.J  in  Tri- 
gonometry, the  bafe,  fo  called,  is  either  the 
dim  or  difference  of  the  fides  of  an  oblique 
triangle  ; if  the  true  bafe  is  the  fum,  the 
altern  bafe  is  ibe  difference,  but  if  the  true 
bafe  be  the  difference,  the  altern  bafe  is  the 
fum  of  the  fides. 

ALTE'RN,  S.  \ altemus,  Lat.]  that  which 
fuccceds;  fucceflGve  or  alternately;  that 
which  follows  by  fucceffion. 

ALTE'RNACY,  S.  the  fucceffion  of  one 
action  after  another. 

ALTERNATE,  Adj.  f ab/rmis,  Lat.] 
fhofe  things  which  fucceed  one  another  by 
turns ; fucceffive.  “ Bid  alternate  pafiions 
fall  and  rife.”  Pope.  In  Geometry,  applied 
to  angles,  it  fignifics  the  internal  one,  made 
by  a line  cutting  two  parallels,  and  lying  on 
opposite  fidqs  of  it.  /lit emote,  in  Heraldry, 
b applied  toYhe  fituation  of  the  quarters  of 
9.  coat  ; thus/Mb  quarterly,-  tcaruM,  the  firft 


and  fourth  are  alternate.  Alternate  proportion , 
is  when,  of  four  proportional  numbers,  the 
antecedent  of  the  former  is  compared  to  the 
antecedent  of  the  latter,  and  the  confequent 
of  the  former  is  compared  to  the  confequent 
of  the  latter,  as  in  the  following  proportion, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  wherein  A and  C are  the  two 
antecedents,  and  B,  D,  the  two  confequcnts; 
the  alternate  proportion  is  A,  C ; B,  D, 
wherein  the  two  antecedents  A,  C,  and  the 
two  confequents  B,  D,  are  compared  toge- 
ther. 

ALTERNATE,  S.  [ altemus , Lat.]  what 
follows  another  in  fucceffion,  or  by  turns ; 
viciffitude. 

ALTERNATELY,  Adv.  fo  that  the 
thing  which  precedes  ftiall  follow  that  which 
comes  after  it.  Thus  when  we  fay,  that 
datknefs  follows  light,  and  light  darknefs, 
they  8re  faid  to  follow  each  other  alternately. 
“ Tofs’d  alternately  by  hopes  and  fears.’* 
Dtyd . 

ALTE'RNATENESS,  S.  the  quality 
whereby  things  fometimes  go  before,  and 
fometimes  follow  each  other. 

ALTERN  A'  i ION,  S.  fucceffion,  wherein 
that  which  preceded  returns  again.  In  A- 
rithmetic,  the  different  changes,  alterations 
of  place,  or  combinations  that  any  propofed 
numbers  are  capable  of;  which  is  found  by 
a continual  multiplication  of  all  the  numbers 
beginning  at  unity, '•and  ending  with  the  Lit 
number  of  the  things  to  be  varied.  Thus, 
if  it  be  required  to  find  how  many  changes 
can  be  rung  on  fix  bells,  multiply  the  num- 
bers i,  2,  q,  4,  5,  and  6,  irvto  each  other, 
and  the  laft  product  gives  the  number  of 
changes,  which  aie  720.  In  this  manner, 
we  find  the  number  which  can  be  rung  on 
twelve  bells  is  479,001,600. 

ALTERNATIVE,  S.  [from  alternate , 
Lat.]  a choice  of  two,  whereby,  if  one  be 
rejected,  the  ether  muff  be  accepted.  “ A 
Orange  alternative  ! — Mud  ladies  have  a doc- 
tor or  a dance  ?’*  Young. 

ALTERNATIVELY,  Adv.  fo  that  what 
goes  before  (hall  return  again  in  fucceffion  $ 
by  turns  ; mutually;  reciprocally. 

ALTE'RNITY,  S.  a fbte  wherein  there 
is  a continual  fucceffion,  change,  or  vicifli- 
tude. 

ALTH/E'A,  S.  [from  A Gr.]  in 
Botany;  the  marfhmallows.  The  fyrup  is 
ufed  very  much  in  the  gravel,  to  lubricate 
the  paffages,  and  render  the  paflage  of  the 
flonc  more  eafy. 

ALTHO'UGH,  Adv.  [pronounced  as  if 
it  was  W'ritten  altho ’]  ufea  to  imply  that  a 
thing  or  conclufion  may  l>e  allowed  and 
maintained,  notwithftandingfomethingfeem- 
ingly  inconfiftent  had  been  allowed  j not- 
with  Handing;  ncverthelcfs. 

ALTIM'KTftY,  S.  [aXTi/uirfi*,  Gr.} 
the  art  of  taking  or  meafuring  heights. 

ALTI'SONANT,  or  ALTI'SONOUS, 
L z Adj. 
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Adj.  [altifottatts,  Lat.]  that  which  hath  3 
lofty  and  pompous  found. 

A'LTITUDK,  S.  [altVudo,  Lat.  ] height, 
or  diftance  from  the  ground,  meafured  up- 
ward. “ Ten  marts  attached,  make  not  the 
altitude .**  Shakefp.  Le.tr.  Superiority,  dig- 
nity, or  height  of  preferment.  “ Your  al- 
titude offends  the  eyes—  Of  thofe  who  want 
the  pow'r  to  rife.**  Swift,  The  higheft 
pitch  of  perfection.  “ l>cn  *°  the  altitude 
of  his  virtue.’*  Shake  ff>.  Coriol.  In  Geome- 
try, the  height  above  thegjound,  r,r  the  ho- 
rizon, Altitude  of  the  eye,  in  PcrfpeClive,  a 
right  line,  let  fall  perpendicular  to  the  geo- 
metrical plane.  Altitude  of  a figure,  is  the 
length  of  a perpendicular  line  let  fall  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  Altitude,  in  Aflro- 
nomy,  or  the  height  of  any  ohjcCt  above  the 
horizon,  i?  divided  into  real  or  apparent.  Af- 
ferent altitude  is  the  arch  of  a vertical  circle, 
intercepted  between  the  fen (ible  horizon  and 
the  center  of  an  objcCt  : Real  or  true  altitude 
is  the  arch  of  a vertical  circle,  intercepted 
between  the  center  of  an  objcCl  and  the  ra- 
tional horizon.  Meridian  Altitude  of  the  fun , 
£cc.  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted 
between  the  horizon  and  the  center  of  an 
objeCfc.  Altitude  of  the  foie,  is  the  height  of 
the  pole  above  the  horizon.  Altitude  of  the 
equinoSHal,  is  its  elevation  a;'OVe  the  horizon. 
Altitude  of  the  nonogefimal  degree , is  its  height, 
counted  from  the  place  where  it  rifes.  Pa- 
rallax of  Altitude,  is  an  arch  of  a vertical 
circle,  intercepted  between  the  true  and  ob- 
served place  of  a far  or  other  objeCL  Alti- 
tude of  motion,  is  the  meafurc  of  any  motion, 
computed  according  to  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  moving  force. 

ALTI'VOLANT,  Part,  [altivolans,  Lat.] 
flying  high. 

A' L T O- R f TJ F. VO , S.  See  RELIEVO. 

ALTOGETHER,  Adv.  [allis,  Go-1), 
and  togeederc,  Sax.J  entirely,  abfolutcly, 
■without  any  exception.  **  Man,  at  his  belt 
ilate,  is  altogether  vanity.”  Pfakn  xxxix.  5. 
Jn  all  refpeeb.  11  1 was  altogether  fuch  a 
one  as  thyfclf.”  Putlm  xxi.  Perfectly,  when 
concluding  a fcntence.  “ The  judgments  of 
the  Loud  are  righteous  altogether .”  Pfalm 
xix.  9.  In  roinp.my,  without  fepirating, 
in  a body.  “ Join  yon  with  me — And  alto- 
gether, with  the  duke  of  Suffolk, — We’ll 
quickly  hoift  ” Stakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

ALTON,  a town  in  Hampfhirc,  with  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  a fair  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  for  car  tie  and  toys.  It  is  fcated  on 
the  river  Wcy,  and  the  market  is  large,  for 
cattle  and  provifions.  It  is  28  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Southampton,  and  <6  W.  S \V.  of  Lon- 
don. Lon.  6 30  lat.  «i.  5.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a constable,  and  is  u fmall  town, 
confining  of  about  250  houfes,  indifferently 
built,  chiefly  laid  out  in  one  pretty  broad 
flreet,  only  a part  of  wh  ch  is  paved.  It 
has  one  church,  a prclbyicrian  and  a qua- 
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ker’s  meeting,  with  a famous  firee-fdlioot. 
It  has  a Lrgc  manufacture  of  plain  and  fi- 
gured baragohs,  ribbed  druggets,  and  ferge 
deNifmesj  and  round  the  town  is  a large 
plants*  idn  of  hops.1  * 

A'LUDFL,  S.  [from  a privative,  and /a* 
rum  j in  1 hemirtry,  a range  of  earthen  pdfs 
without  bottoms,  fixed  into  each  other  with- 
out luting;  the  lower  is  a pot  which  con- 
tains the  rrntter  to  be  fublimatrd,  and  the 
uppermost  is  a head  which  retains  the  flow- 
ers that  rfc. 

ALVE'ARIUM,  S.  the  cavity  of  the 
outer  ear,  wherein  the  wax  is  lodged. 

ALVE'OLI,  S.  [Lat.  a diminutive  of 
alveus,  Lat.]  the  fbekets  in  the  jaw-bone, 
which  contain  the  teeth. 

A'LUM,  S.  [ alumen , Lat.]  a mineral 
fait,  of  an  acid  talte,  accompanied  with  a 
confidcrable  degree  of  aftiingency.  See 
ALLUM. 

A'LUM-STONE,  S.  a (lone  of  a corro- 
fivc  nature,  frequently  ufed  to  confume  the 
fungous  excrefcencies,  or  proud  fleftr,  of 
wounds.  “ Touching  it  with  •'■vitriol  and 
ulutn-jiones."  JVifeman s Surgery, 

ALU'MINOUS,  Adj.  [alumen,  Lat.]  re- 
fembling  allum  in  its  properties,  or  confid- 
ing of  allum.  “Of  a vitriolic  or  aluminous 
nature.”  fVfemans  Surgery. 

A'LWAYS,  Adv.  [alweega,  Sax.]  with- 
out ceafing  or  intermiflion  ; cr ntinuafly  ; 
ever  ; frequently,  fo  as  not  to  flip  or  omit 
any  opportunity.  “ Cornelius  prayed  to 
God  always.'*  A FIs  x.  2.  Confiantly. 
“ Mephibolheth,  thy  matter's  fon,  (hall  eat 
bread  always  at  my  table.”  2 Sam.  ix.  10. 
Perpetually,  app.ied  to  time ; ana  every 
w here,  applied  to  place.  “ Lo  ! I am  with 
von  alivay,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 
Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

A.  M.  an  abbreviation  for  anno  muttdi , 
or  the  year  of  the  world  ; and  for  artium  ma- 
g'ficr , or  mdlcr  of  arts. 

AM,  Ver.  Sub.  [of  eom , earn , and  am. 
Six.]  when  ufed  fitlgty,  it  implies  exiftence. 
“ I fay  unto  you,  that  before  Abraham  w«s 
I 'em.  John  viii.  58,  Applied  to  place,  it 
fignifies  prefence.  “ Where  I am,  there 
fhall  my  fervants  he.”  John  xii.  26.  Af- 
firmation. “ Jefus  Taid,  lam  the  bread  of 
life.”  John  vi.  35.  When  repeated,  it  im- 
plies lelf  and  independent  exirtence.  “ I 
am  that  I am.'  Exodus  Hi.  14.  Thofe  that 
arc  flruck  with  the  Angularity  of  the  expref- 
lion,  will  find  their  curiofity  abundantly  paid 
in  the  perufal  of  Biihop  Beveridge's  difcourle 
on  this  text. 

AM  ABILITY,  S.  [ amabilis , Lat.]  that 
quality  by  which  an  objeCi  appears  worthy 
of  love.  “ No  rule  can  make  am  ability, 
our  minds  and  apprehenfions  make  chat.” 

*' Taylor . y 

AMADE'T/EO,  $.  in  hardening,  a 
kind  of  pear,  fo  called  fronCits  delicious 

flavour. 
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flavour,  according  ro  Sir  John  Evelyn,  in 
his  Hortullanus  Callieus. 

AMAJXXW,  S.  [Teut  ] a kind  of  black 
match,  or  touchwood,  which  comes  from 
Gcrminy,  made  of  a fpongey  exCTefccncc 
growing  on  old  trees,  fuch  as  oak  and  firr 
Jt  is  fir  ft  boiled  in  common  water,  after- 
wards dried  and  well  beaten  $ put  into  a 
flrong  I«eof  falr-petre,  and  then  dr  ed  in  an 
oven.  The  French  druggifts  fell  t wholefale. 

AMAl'N,  Adv.  [from  a and  nurpgn,  Sax.] 
with  all  one’s  force,  power,  or  ftrength. 
ft  We  fled  amain."  Mifton,  Applied  to  the 
voice,  as  loud  as  polTiblc.  In  lea  affairs,  a 
c .ill  to  an  enemy  to  fnrrendcr  or  to  flrike  ; 
from  the  French  a main;  or,  when  ufed  to 
lower  or  let  fall  their  fails  implies  the  fame 
as,  All  hands  aloft  to,  &c. 

AM4'LGAM,  or  AMA'LGAMA,  S. 
[from  tijua,  Gr.  and  ya/xuv,  Gr.  J in  Che- 
miftty,  a fubftance  produced  by  incorporat- 
ing quickfilver  with  a metal.  The  proccfs 
witli  lead  is  performed  by  putting  equal 
quantities  of  lead  and  quickfilver  together  in 
an  iron  yeflel,  melting  them  together  over  a 
fire,  llirring  them  with  an  iron  rod  all  the 
while,  and,  when  cold,  rubbing  the  mafs  in 
a mortar,  which  will  unite  with  any  additi 
onal  quantity  of  quick filvcr  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, or  as  eafily  as  fait  docs  with  water.  T he 
amalgamc  of  tin,  filvcr  and  gold,  is  formed 
by  a method  almoft  limitar. 

To  AMALGAMATE,  to  incorporate  me- 
tals with  quickfilver.  The  minters,  refiners, 
and  filverimiths  ufed  this  term  to  fignify  the 
operation  pet  formed  by  the  mill,  wherein 
they  put  their  fweeps  to  clear  them  from  filth 
and  dirt $ whereby  the  mercury  which  is  put 
into  the  rub  attraifts  the  imperceptible  par- 
ticles of  filver  or  gold  mixed  with  filth,  and 
forms  them  into  a pafle. 

AMALGAMATION,  S.  the  incorporat- 
ing quickfilver  with  other  metals. 

kMANDA1  HON,  S.  \amandatum,  fupine 
of  amando,  Laf.]  the  fending  a perfon  on  a 
meflage,  or  any  other  employ. 

AMANUE'NSIS,  S.  f Lat.  from  a,  mdnus, 
Lat.  and  etfii,  Lat.]  one  who  writes  down 
what  is  dictated  byanother  $ likewife  a copier 
of  writings. 

AMARA'NTH,  S.  [ amarantbu: ,]  in  Bo- 
tany, amaranth,  or  flower-gentle.  It  has 
male  and  female  flowers  in  the  lame  plant. 
The  male  flower  has  either  three  or  five 
(lamina  of  the  fame  length  with  the  cm  pale - 
ment,  and  crowned  with  oblong  futnmirs. 
The  female  flowers  have  an  oval  germeo  fup- 
porting  three  fliort  ftyles  Ihnped  like  awls 
•nd  crowned  with  Ample  ftigma.  The  em- 
palement  becomes  an  oval  coloured  fecd- 
veflcl,  with  one  cell  including  a Angle  globu- 
lar feed.  Linnaeus rauges  thefe  plants  in  thc| 
fifth  divifion  of  his  twenty-fifth  cl.jfs,  tn- 
titled,  l\>ncecia  Pcntandra,  from  their 
having  wp.le  and  female  flowers  on  the 
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fame  plant,  and  the  former  having  five 
Itamina;  but,  Mr.  Ray,  among  the  c la  fit 
of  apetalous  flowers,  becaufe  they  have 
no  petals.  T here  are  fourteen  fpecies  ; the 
firft  whe/cof,  when  full  blown,  is  certainly 
very  beautiful,  and  no  fmall  ornament  to  the 
flower  garden.  In  Toctry,  is  it  ufed  for  aa 
imaginary  flower,  which  ndver  fades.  *c  Im- 
mortal amaranth  /”  Par.  Loft,  In  dyeing,  a 
colour  which  inclines  to  purple,  fo  called 
trom  its  refembling  that  of  the  flower  jutt 
deferibed.  , 

AMARANTHINE,  Adj.(from  amaranth 
and  cn.  Sax.  denoting  tht  materia)  of  which 
any  thing  is  competed]  compofed  of  ama- 
ranth. “ Amaranthine  bow’rs.”  Pope. 

AMA'Rl  HIDE,  S.  [amaritude)  bittcrcfs. 
“ W hat  amaritude  or  acrimony  is  apprehended 
in  cholcr.”  Harvey, 

AMA'SMENT,  S.  [from  anufs]  a collec- 
tion or  heap  ; an  accumulation  j it  includes 
in  its  fecondary  idea,  a grent  deal  of  induftry, 
hut  little  judgment.  “An  amafment  of  ima- 
ginary conceptions.”  Glanv.  Sept.  Scient. 

ToAMA'SS,  V.  A.  [amaffer,  Fr.J  to  ga- 
ther or  heap  together.  “ To  amafs  riches.” 
Atterb.  To  lay  up,  or  ftorc  in  the  memory, 
with  great  afliduity.  “ All  that  we  thua 
amafs  together  in  our  thoughts.’*  Locke.  To 
collect  together  in  great  quantities,  including 
the  idea  of  indifereet  additions.  “ The  life 
of  Homer  has  been  written  by  amafftng  of  all 
the  traditions  and  hints  the  writer  could 
meet  with.”  Pope,  1 he  life  ot  the  particle 
of  in  this  quotation  feems  improper. 

AMA'TORY,  S.  { amatory.'!,  Lat.]  in 
anatomy,  a term  applied  to  the  obliques  f«- 
perior,  and  inferior,  from  their  drawing  the 
eye  fide- wavs. 

AM'ATORY,  Adj.  [amatori'S,  Lat  ] that 
which  excires  love,  “ Whether  by  force,  or 
amatory  potions.”  Braham. 

AMAURO'SIS,  S.  [Gr,  a(uau^»)ric,]  in 
Medicine,  a dimnefs  of  fight. 

To  AMA'ZE,  V.  A.  [from  miffen,  Bclg. 
to  wander,  in  allufion  to  the  perplexity  of  a 
perfon  in  a labyrinth  ; or  mafe,  Sax  a whirl- 
pool, which  a perfon  in  vain  drives  to  extri- 
cate himfejf  fromj  to  aftonifh,  from  the  ex- 
cellence, perfection,  greatnefs,  or  extraordi- 
nary qualities.  (t  All  that  heard  Paul,  were 
amazed,"  A&x  ix.  21.  “ Your  courage, 

truth,  your  innocence  and  lore,  amaze  and 
charm  mankind.”  Smith's  Phecd.  and  Hipp, 
To  be  con f ufed  or  perplexed  “ If  he  be  not 
amazed,  he  will  be  mocked  ; if  he  be  not 
amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked.” 
Shakfp 

Aivl'AZE,  S.  aftoni/hment,  or  perplexi- 
ty, caufcd  by  an  unexpedted  object.  “ Call- 
ing back  his  eyes  with  dire  amaze."  Dryd. 
“ FiLs  all  h-r  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze,'* 
Milt. 

AMA'ZEDLY,  Adv.  cxpteflive.of  afto- 
nilbment,  on  the  appearance  of  fomething 
unexpected 
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fcnexpcfltd.  “ I fpeik  amaxed/y.V  Slai.fp. 
“**  V»hy  Hands  Mackbcih  thus  amaxtdly  ?" 
Shu i? Ip.  KackUtb. 

AMA'ZKDNESS,  S.  the  fituaiion  or  flate 
©f  the  mind  when  affcifled  with  furprize, 
aftonilhment,  conftiflon  or  perplexity.  “ Af- 
ter a little  arr.asudrcfs  wc  were  all  commanded 
out  of  the  chamber/*  Shpkcja.W\nt.  ‘I ale. 

AMA'ZEMENT,S.  the  effect  of  an  i-bjefl 
on  the  mind,  anting  from  fome  quality, 
which  we  could  noc  fufpc&  it  to  have  pof- 
fefled  ; confufion  : perplexity.  **  Adding 
new  fear  to  his  firfl  antaxeme"t."  Fury  SL 
‘‘  His  tmprcffrjn  lrfc  off  frelh  avaz.  went.'' 
Milt,  Admiration,  an  extraordinai  v good 
opinion  ; furprize.  tl  Wiih  awax.ment  wc 
(hall  teiid  your  fiery/*  Waller.  “ tilled 
with  wonder  and  amazement*  ’ siflt  iii.  10, 

AMA'ZING,  Pa/t.  cauhng  furprizc,  afio- 
nifhmcnr,  or  admiration,  on  the  difeovety  of 
ibme  unexpected  quality.  “ It  is  indeed 
amazing  to  ice  the  picfcut  defolatiou  of 
Italy/*  Add  if  or. 

AMA'ZfNGLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  excite  aflonilhment,  wonder  or  admira- 
tion, from  fome  latent  and  unexptCled  qua- 
lity, excellence  or  defeat  j prodigioufly ; iur- 
piizingly.  “ If  we  ariie'  to  the  world  of 
/pints,  our  knowledge  of  them  mull  be 
c mazirgly  imperfcCf  ” Watts's  Lrgic. 

A'MAZON,  S.  [from  a Gr.  and  pcsf«f,] 
one  of  thofe  women  who  compolcd  the  na- 
tion fo  called.  They  are  faid  to  have  com- 
pofed  a nation  of  th.-.mfelves,  exclufive  of 
males,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
their  cutting  off  one  of  their  breads,  that 
it  might  not  hinder  or  impede  the  exercife  of 
fheir  aims..  This  term  lias  often  by  modern 
writers  been  ufed  to  fignify  a hold  daring 
woman,  whom  the  delicacy  of  her  fex  does 
not  hinder  from  engaging  in  the  mofl  hazard- 
ous attempts.  “ Sta y,  flay,  thy  hands, 
thou  art  an  ainazzr:.*'  Skakejp.  Hen.  VI.  ( 
The  Jaft  and  patient  war  with  France  has 
furnifhed  us  with  fever,  1 inflancescf  females, 
who  have  undergone  the  fatigue  of  a cam- 
paign with  alacrity,  and  run  the  hazards  of 
a battle,  with  the  grearefl  intrepidity.  This 
term  is  likewife  given  to  a celebrated  river, 
called  l.kewife  the  Maragnon,  in  America. 
It  received  its  fir fl  name,  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  from  the  ufual  cuilom  of  the  wo- 
men attending  their  hufbands  to  war,  either 
to  animate  them  by  their  words,  or  aflift  them 
by  their  prefence  ; as  was  common  in  the 
early  ages  not  only  among  the  Gauls,  hut 
liken ife  among  ourfeives  in  England.  This 
famous  river  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
from  the  fpring  head  to  its  mouth  it  runs 
eight  or  nine  hundred  leagues  in  a dircdl  line, 
but  allowing  for  its  winding  it  cannot  be 
Icfs  than  1 1 or  ISC'®  leagues,  or  about  3000 
Englifh  miles.  The  rivers  it  receives  in  its 
way  arc  very  numerous,  fome  of  which  join 
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it  after  a courfc  of  5 or  600  leagues,  and  it* 
not  inferior  to  the  Danumhe  or  the  Nile. 

AMBA'GES,  S.  [Lat.  from  a mpkrf 

Gr.  about,  and  ago  to  lead]  a tedious  round 
about  way  r>t  exprefling  ; a method  of  re- 
lating any  fubjefi,  wherun  the  narrative  is 
not  conducted  dircltly  to  the  point  \ but,  bf 
the  inierticn  of  fcvcral  circum dances,  which 
have  not  an  immediate  relation  to  it,  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  is  kept  in  fufpencc,  and 
the  information  intended  is  delayed  j this 
fom dimes  is  owing  to  ait,  and  at  other 
times  to  ignorance.  l<  Without  ambages  and 
circumlocutions  ” Locke.  The  la  ft  word  in 
in  tl.i  quotation  conveys  the  fame  idea,  and 
is  uled  to  explain  the  term  to  which  it  is 
fubjoined. 

AM BASSA'DE,  S.  \amhaJatUy  Fr. ] the 
office  of  a petfon.  commiliioned  to  nego- 
tiate the  affairs  of  a Hate,  in  foreign  parts. 
“ When  you  difgrac’d  me  in  my  ambaflade.'* 
Shake  fp.  He*.  VI. 

A iVl  BA'SS A D O U , S.  [ ambajfadeur , F r. 
embaxadoi’y  Span,  fome  go  to  far  as  to  derive 
it  ft om  the  Heb . 'ydj'^  bojher,  to  tell,  and 
*ToOD«  fabojber,  a meilenger,  others  from 
ambaetty  Tcut.  a government ; all  which 
| derivations,  excepting  the  Spanilh,  authorize 
our  writing  it  ambnflador,  with  an  a]  a per- 
| fon  fent  by  a prince  or  flate,  into  that  of  a 
foreign  one  as  their  reprefentative,  to  tranf- 
aO  fuch  affairs  as  concern  the  public.  Their 
perfons  have  always  been  efleemed  inviolable: 
and,  by  the  Civil  Law,  their  moveables, 
cannot  be  feized  on,  either  as  a pledge,  pay- 
ment of  debt,  by  order  of  execution  or 
judgment,  or  by  leave  of  the  flate,  wherein 
they  rclidc.  An  ambafl.tdor  is  diftinguifhed 
from  an  envy  or  agent,  by  the  gredtnefs  ot* 
lus  power,  and  the  fuperiority  of  his  dignity. 
In  a fecondary  fenfe,  it  implies  any  peifon 
lent  on  a meflage  even  by  a private  perfon  j 
a meflenger.  “ I come,  without  a pledge, 
my  own  ambjjpidor."  Dryd. 

AMBASSADRESS,  S.  [ambajfadricey  Fr.] 
the  lady  of  an  arribaflador ; in  a fecondary 
fenfe,  a woman  fent  on  a meflage.  “ Well, 
my  ambaffadrefs."  Rowe's  Pe.it;. 

AMBA'SSrtGE,  S.  [ambajjafre.  Fr.]  the 
employ,  or  office  of  an  ambaflador.  “ The 
formal  part  of  their  cmba/ldre."  Bat. 
Hcn.VU. 

A'MBE,  S.  in  Surgery,  the  name  of  an 
in  liniment  made  ufc  of  for  reducing  diflo. 
ca'cd  bones.  It  has  received  great  improve- 
ments from  feveral  eminent  practitioners  j 
particularly,  Mr.  Le  Cat  and  Mr.  Frcekc, 
our  own  countryman,  who  not  only  made 
fome  additions  to  it,  but  likewife  rendered  it 
portable. 

A'MBER,  S.  [embre,  Fr.  ambra,  Ital.  but 
as  it  was  chiefly  found,  at  firft,  on  thecoaft 
of  1’ruffia,  Skinner  thinks  it  belt  to  derive 
it  from  the  language  of  the  nyaves,  and 
imagines  it  to  be  from  atn-btrnT.,  Btlg.  to  > 
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burn ; in  confirmation  of  which  we  find 
“that  the  people  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic, 
called  it  by  the  name  of  aers-bern-flem ; by 
contraction,  bern-Jlein,  a combwftible  ftone] 
a kind  of  a gum,  or  rofin,  *bund  in  the  Bal- 
tic, on  the  coalt  of  Pruffia.  It  has  been 
held  by  fome  to  be  a kind  of  fbflil  pitch,  the 
veins  of  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; 
bur,  as  files,  ants,  and  other  infefts  have 
been  found  buried  in  pieces  of  the  yellow 
fort,  it  mud  certainly  be  a Ian J production  ; 
to  folve  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  thefc  animal  bodies,  others  aflert 
that  it  is  a gum  or  rofin,  exuding  in  a fluid 
ftatc  from  firr  or  nine  trees,  which  then  ad- 
mitted thofe  bodies,  and  that  k hardens  by 
time  ; but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  it  has 
been  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  there 
are  feveral  mines  of  it  wrought  in  Pruffia,  in 
Stolpon  and  Dantzick  : To  enquire  farther 
into  its  nature  would  be  guilty  of  ftvpticifm  ; 
the  difpofition  of  the  flrata  of  the  place 
where  it  is  found,  the  firlt  of  which  is  lig- 
neous, the  fccond  vitriolic,  the  tall  fand,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  amber  is  met  with 
in  fmall  pieces  of  a globular  form,  and  full 
of  infeCb,  ihow  that  at  it*s  ltr(f  growth  it 
was  liquid  ; and  that  it  is  a concretion  of 
oil,  like  petroleum  or  naptha,  which  it  re- 
fembles  both  in  fmclt  and  quality  } foffil 
woods  and  coal  will,  by  diftillation,  yield  ait 
oil  very  much  like  petroleum,  or  the  oil  of 
amber,  and  Ihows  it  to  be  formed  from  lig- 
neous ftrata,  by  a proccfs  fomewhat  fimilar. 
The  phyfical  qualities  of  this  fubftance,  have 
recommended  it  in  fumigation  to  remove  de- 
fluxions, and  in  powder  as  an  alterative,  ab- 
lorbent,  fweetener,  aftringent,  lithontriptic, 
diuretic,  &c.  The  fpirit  is  ufed  externally 
in  rhumatic  pains  and  aches  ; and  internally, 
in  gleets,  & c.  The  oil,  accord’ng  to  Boer- 
haavc,  when  ufed  externally,  is  very  fervice- 
ab'.e  in  rcftoiing  contracted,  weak  and  tor- 
pid limbs.  Mixed  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
and  dropt  into  the  ear,  it  is  almoft  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  deafnefs  occafioncd  by  colds,  or 
hardnefs  of  the  wax. 

A'MBER,  Adj.  made  or  confiding  of  am- 
ber. “ Amber , bracelets,  beads,  and  all  his 
knavery.’ * Sbakefp.  Of  a yellow  colour, 
and  tranfparent.  “ All  your  clear  amber  drink 
IS  flat.”  Bac. 

A'MBERGRIS,  S.  a fragrant  drug,  of 
a fucty  fubflance,  not  ponderous,  of  an  afh- 
colour,  variegated  like  marble,  and  melts 
like  wax.  The  naturalirts  feem  as  much 
divided  in  their  fentiments  on  the  origin  of 
this  fubflance,  as  in  that  of  the  article  pre- 
ceding. Some  have  aflert  cd  it  to  be  the  dung 
of  fome  oriental  bird,  others  a kind  of  ho- 
ney ; moderns,  have  thought  it  the  refin  of 
a tree  to  us  as  yet  unknown,  or  an  animal 
concrete  fqrmed  in  balls  in  the  body  of  the 
fperma  ccti  Vhalc  ; but  chcmiftry  has  (hewn 
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in  aqueous  menflruums,  which  all  an'nrsi 
dungs  and  honey  do ; that  this  is  not  cafiiv 
dilloived  by  reClified  and  phlogiftic  fpirit » f 
wine,  though  all  refinous  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  arc  $ and  *hac  ambergris  does  not 
produce  one  animal  principal,  when  chemi- 
cally analylcd  ; hence  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
a f pecks  of  bitumen  produced  from  the 
earth,  and  walked  from  it*  bowels  bv  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  for  it  is  found  Moat- 
ing in  great  quantities  near  the  ifhnd  of  Ma- 
dagascar, whole  luhterranean^arts  arc  ima- 
gined to  be  pregnant  with  that  kind  of  but;** 
men.  Jt  is  ufed  by  confcCVsoncrs  anJ  pci- 
fumers,  in  order  to  feent  their  commodities, 
and  is  recommended  by  ph^ficuns  as  proper 
to  raife  t.he  fpirit  s and  accelerate  their  mo- 
tions. A folution  of  this  drug  is  reckoned 
of  great  efficacy  in  ftrengtbcnitig  the  nerves, 
and  is  preferred  to  any  other  medicines  in 
diftempurs,  owing  to  a decay  of  the  mrvwus 
i fyllcm. 

A'MBER- SE'FD,  S.  called  likewifc  muftt- 
feed  ; is  produced  from  a plant,  both  m the 
Antilles  and  in  Egypt. 

A'MBr  R-TREt,  S.  by  Botanirts,  Ailed 
frutux  Africa  r.  us  ambram  fp'vani . Its  princi- 
pal beauty  is  its  fmall  cvcr-grcen  leaves, 
which  if  rubbed  between  the  hands,  emit  a 
fragrance  rcfcmbling  amber. 

AMIHDE'XTER,  S.  [from  Lat.  and 
dexterj,]  one  who  Cin  ufc  both  hands  e- 
qually  ; one  who  is  a great  temporizer,  and 
would  occafionally  engage  in  parties  diarne*- 
trically  oppofite. 

AMBIDEXTF/RITY,  S.  [from  ambidrx - 
ter ] the  being  able  to  ufc  both  hands  equally. 
In  a fccondary  fenfe*  double  dealing } or 
cfpoufing,  o&afiunally,  the  intcrcfl  of  oppo- 
i lite  parties. 

AMBIDEOCTROUS,  Adj.  one  who  can 
make  ufe  of  cither  hand.  “ Ambidextrous f 
and  lefchandmcn.”  Bniitn sVulg.Err . In 
a fccondary  fenfe,  adopting  the  fentiments, 
or  cfpoufing  the  intcrelts  of  contrary  parties. 
“ All  falfe  ftuiflling  and  ambidextrous  deal- 
ing.” L*EJirange. 

AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS,  S.  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  ufe  either  hand  ; double- 
dealing  ; temporizing. 

AM'BIfcNT,  Part,  [from  ambient,  Lat.] 
that  which  covers  or  furrounds  every  parr. 
**  The  ambient  air  wide  interfus'd.”  Par* 
Loft. 

AMBI'GENAL,  Adj.  [from  arr.bi of 
Gr.  and  yiyvojuai,  Gr.j  in  Mathematics,  a 
name  applied  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  one  ot 
the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the  fccond  Older. 

AMBIGU',  S.  [Fr.  from  ambiguous,  Lat.] 
an  entertainment  wherein  the  dilhes  aic  let 
on  table  without  any  regard  to  O'der. 
“ Then  compofc  an  arr.bigu."  Kings  A»t  of 
Cook. 

AMBIGUI'TY,  S.  [from ambiguous.  I.at.] 
the  quality  of  a word,  cr  cxprcffica,  received 
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hi  different  fends,  and  rendering  it  difficult 
to  determine  in  which  an  author  ufies  it  ; 
words  whofc  bonification  arc  doubtful  or 
uncertain  ; the  uncertainty  or  douhtfulncfs 
of  an  expreflion.  “ With  ambiguities  they 
often  en tan ?le  themftlves,*'  Hooker, 

AMBVGUOUS,  Adj.  [amlbuous,  Lat.] 
having  more  fends  than  one.  Applied  to 
perfons,  thole  who  make  life  of  equivocati- 
ons, or  words  which  have  double  and  uncer- 
tain meaning,  including  the  fccondary  idea 
of  a defign  to  deceive.  “ Th*  ambiguous 
God/*  Dryd. 

AMBIGUOUSLY,  Adj.  in  firch  a man- 
ner, that  a perfon*s  meaning,  being  uttered 
in  equivocal  terms,  or  words  having  two 
ienfes.  is  not  eafily  difeovered. 

AMEI'GUOUSNESS,  S.  thequality  which 
makes  the  bonification  of  a word  uncertain, 
and  fills  the  mind  with  doubt  to  determine  its 
prec.fe  idea,  or  meaning. 

AMEl'T,  S.  [amlitus,  Lat.]  the  circum- 
ference, circuit,  or  meafure  of  the  external 
part  of  any  thing.  “ In  meafuring  by  the 
ambit,  it  is  long  or  round  about  a foot.  ’*  &c. 
Grew. 

AMBITION,  S.  [ambitio,  Lat.]  the  wifh 
or  debre  of  attaining  fomething  better. 
Applied  to  kings,  it  bgnifits  a defuc  of  more 
power,  or  more  cx»enfive  empire : applied  to 
private  perfons,  a debre  of  greater  polls,  or 
preferment.  44  So  high  advancements  have 
i.  tisfied  his  ambition.**  Sidn.  The  debre  of 
any  thing  noble,  or  excellent.  “ Urge  them 
while  their  ibuls  are  capable  of  this  ambition.*' 
Ufed  with  to  before  a verb,  and  of  before  a 
noun.  44  1 had  a very  early  ambition  to  re- 
commend myfelf.*’  Addif.  44  There  was  an 
ambition  of  wit.”  Pope.  % 

AMBJ'TIGUS,  Adj.  [aw  lit  U fits,  Lat.] 
defirons,  and  longing  after  a greater  degree 
of  power,  an  advancement  in  honour,  or  a 
more  extenbve  dominion.  Uled  with  the 
particle  of  before  the  objefL  41  Trajan,  a 
prince  ambitious  of  g/cry.”  Arhitb.  Proud, 
lofty,  afp  ring  $ elegantly  applied  to  inani- 
mate things.  44  J have  fcen,  th’  ambitious 
ocean  Iwcil.”  Sbaiefp.  J.  C*f. 

AMBITIOUSLY,  Adj.  in  fuch  a manner 
asvto  fhew  a debre  of  third  after  greater  dig- 
nity, power,  riches,  dominion,  or  prefer- 
ment. 44  Each  amlitioujly  would  claim  the 
ken.”  Dryd. 

AMBl'TIOUSNESS,  S.  the  debre  of  a 
greater  degree  of  honour,  power,  &c. 

To  A'MBLE,  V.  N.  [ambler,  Fr.]  to 
move  on  an  amble.  44  To  ambit  when  the 
world  is  upon  the  hardeb  trot.”  Dryd,  Fi- 
guratively, to  more  on  with  a gentle  mo- 
rion, in  oppofiticn  to  the  jolts  or  flukes  of  a 
hard  trot.  44  Him  time  aw. bis  withal.” 
tiakefp.  To  mpve  with  an  uncouth,  an  af 
fedted,  or  unnatu  al  mo. ion.  To  move  by 
direction,  in  alluhon  to  an  hoi ia  in  training. 
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44  She’ll  make  him  amble  on  a goflip’s  ir.e£- 
fjgc.*’  R rr.ee*  s Jane  Shore.  44  Be  lose  a wan* 
ton  ambling  nymph.”  SbJi'fp.  Rub.  III. 

A'MBLK,  S.  a pace  wherein  the  two  feet 
of  a horfc  on  the  fame  bde  move  at  the  fame 
time. 

A'MBLER,  S.  a ho  He,  that  has  been 
taught  to  amble  or  pace. 

AMBLl'CON JUM,  S.  [Lat.  from  aju/?x#c, 
Gr.  and  vue,]  in  geometry,  an  obtufc  an- 
gled triangle. 

AMBLlVSIS,  S.  [ etfA&yurtc,  Gr.]  in  Me- 
dicine, a mifcarrugc.  See  Abortion, 
which  is  now  mod  commonly  ufed. 

AMBLY'OPY,  S.  [from  a(t£\vatvi*t  Gr.J 
in  Medicine,  uftd  by  Hippocrates,  to  Lgoify 
that  dimnefsof  light. 

AMDRO'SIA,  S.  [a'/.jfoo-i*,  Gr.]  the 
imaginary  food  of  the  heathen  deities,  which 
rendered  them  immortal.  Applied  *Ifo  to 
any  delicious  fruit,  by  way  of  hyperbole,  and 
bgnifying  that  it  would  communicate  im- 
mortality. 

AMBRO'SIAL,  Adj.  [ambrofa,  Lat.] hea- 
venly, delicious,  beyond  the  poLiffion  of 
mortals.  44  Ambrojial  fragrance  filled  all 
heaven/*  Par . Lojl.  *4  Aerial  honey,  and 
amlrofiJtl  dews.**  Dryd. 

AMBRO'SIUS,  S.  [AUR  ELIAN  US]  a 
celebrated  general,  and  k ng  of  the  antient 
Britons;  educated  at  the  couit  of  Aldean, 
king  of  Armorica,  w ho  lent  him,  at  their  rc- 
4ue?t,  with  ten  thouiand  men,  to  aflifl  them 
again!!  the  Saxons  j and  his  fuccefs  being 
very  gteat,  they  afterwards  ciiofe  him  for 
tlieir  King.  G cofir y of  Monmouth  pretends, 
without  fufiicient  grounds,  that  he  built 
Stone- henge,  in  memory  of  three  hundicd 
lords  mabaertd  by  Hengift.  He  dibmguifti- 
cd  himfclf  by  hi*  valour,  in  feveral  encoun- 
ters with  the  Saxous.  After  their  defeat,  he 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  died  in  a battle,  which  he 
lofi,  again  ft  one  of  the  Saxon  generals  in 
50?.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  mode  by,  boih 
by  Gildasand  Bede,  and  is  faid  by  Gcofiry  of 
Monmouth  to  have  been  a perfon  of  gicat 
bravery  and  courage,  of  remarkable  piety, 
immeufc  liberality,  difcrcet  temperance,  and 
f«mous  for  his  avcibon  to  lying  ; a good  lol- 
dier,  and  every  way  fit  for  a general. 

A'MBSACE,  S.  f ausbos  us.  Span,  ambes 
as,  Fr  ] a throw  on  dice,  in  which  two  aces 
are  flung,  ebeemed  a very  bad  chance.  44  I 
had  rather  be  in  his  choice,  than  throw  otnbt 
ace  for  my  life.”  Sbakefp. 

A'MBULATION,  S.  [from  ambulatio, 
Lat.]  the  aft  of  walking.  44  More  offenfivc 
laflituJes  than  from  ambulation .**  Brown's 
Vu  Ig.  Err. 

AMBULATORY,  Adj.  [from  ambula- 
turn,  J that  which  moves  by  walking.  44  The 
gradient  or  ambulatory  are  fuch,  as  require 
fomc  bah*  01  bottom,  to  uplfdd  them  in 
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thtir  motions.’*  Witt.  Math,  Mag.  Tran- 
ficot,  or  that  which  falls  out  during  a walk. 
**  Of  whom  his  tnajcdy  had  an  ambulatory 
view.”  Watts.  Moveable,  or  fixed  to  no 
peculiar  place.  41  An  ambulatory  court.*’ 
Jobtfon's  Difl. 

AMBUSCA'DE,  [embujeade,  Fr.]  a place 
of  concealment,  in  order  to  fur  prize  an 
enemy.  44  Rous’d  the  Grecians  from  their 
ambujeade.'9  DryJ.  Applied  elegantly  to 
luxurious  foods.  44  Innumerable  diltem- 
ptrfi  lie  in  ambujeade  among  thedilhes.”  SfreS. 
No,  18. 

AMBUSCA'DO,  S.  [cmlofcadoy  Span.]  a 
private  hiding  place  to  fur  prize  an  enemy. 
44  Of  breaches,  ambufeadoes,  Spaniffl  blades.*’ 
Sbakefp.  Rom.  and  Jul. 

A'MBUSH*  S-  [emit- fete,  Fr.]  a place  of 
concealment  for  foldiersto  furpme  an  enemy. 
41  Hold  in  clofe  ambujb , bufc  in  open  field.” 
DryJ.  The  art  of  firpriling,  by  coming 
from  a concealed  or  lecret  port.  44  Fears 
no  afiault  or  fiege— Or  ambujh  from  the 
deep.”  Par.  Left.  A fnare  hud.  44  Once 
did  f lay  an  ambujb  for  your  lift.**  SLakefp. 
Rich.  III. 

A'MBUSHED,  Adj.  laying  in  wait  to  fur- 
prize.  44  Swarming  baiujs  of  ambujb9 d 
men.*’  Dtyd. 

AMBU'SHMENT,  S.  a concealment  in 
order  to  furprize.  Ambujeade  is  the  word 
How  in  life,  though  this  feems  more  fuitable 
to  the  genius  and  idiom  of  our  language. 

AMEU'STION,  S.  \amufth,  har.j  in  Me- 
dicine, theeffert  which  fire,  or  bodies  beared 
by  it,  have  on  the  flelh  ; when  canfed  hv  fire 
immediately  termed  a burn;  when  by  boil- 
ing liquids,  a feald. 

A'MEL,  S.  [emaille,  Fr.]  a liquid  matter 
which  bodies  are  covered  with  by  the  enamel- 
Icr.  44  This  white  amel  is  the  hafis  of  all 
the  fine  concretes.”  Foyle.  See  Enamel. 

AME'N,  Adv.  Heb.]  at  the  end  of 
ft  fentcnce,  it  implies  an  affirmation,  or  n 
wifh.  44  I am  alive  for  ever  more.  Amen.'9 
Rom.  i.  iS.  44  The  people  faid,  amen.'9 
i Chron.  xvi.  16.  Applied  to  Chrift,  it  im- 
plies the  Truth,  or  he  who  h is  accomplifhed 
and  verified  not  only  all  that  the  prophets 
have  foretold  concerning  him,  but  likewife 
ail  that  he  has  Himfelf  predirted.  44  Write 
allthcfe  things  faith  the  Amen'*  Re z/.iii.  14. 

AME'NABLE,  Adj  [amenable,  Fr.J  re- 
fponfible,  or  fubjert  to  examination.  Alfo 
tradable;  or  eafily  governed,  arid  is  com- 
monly applied  to  a woman,  fuppofed  govern- 
able by  her  hufband. 

To  AME'ND,  V.  [amenderi  F.]  to  alter 
for  the  better.  To  corrtrt.  To  reform.! 
44  yimtnd  your  ways  and  your  doings.” 
Jern xxvi.  13.  Fifed  neutcrly  and  applied 
to  both,  to  grow  from  a more  infirm  flatelo 
a better  j to  recover.  44  The  hour  when  he 
began  to  \:ertd."  Join  iv.  5?.  Applied  to 
fortune,  o.-a  perfon’s  circumftance,  to  grow 

N°  III. 
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better.  41  As  my  fortune  cither  amends,  or 
impairs.**  Siduy.  This  word  and  improve, 
aic  very  far  from  being  Jynonimous,  tho’ 
thyy  are  often  ufed  yomifctiotilly  ; for  u- 
rr.end  carries  with  it  the  fccondary  idea  of 
forne  preceding  defert,  or  fault ; hut  improve^ 
though  it  implies  the  advancing  to  a greater 
degree  of  perfection,  does  not  imply  that 
the  precedent  (late  was  culpable  ; for  a per- 
fon  may  be  virtuous  and  dill  improve  in 
virtue. 

AVtE'NDABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be  a- 
mended  or  correrted.  44  *Ti$  then  a plea  of 
record,  and  not  amendable .**  4 Geo.  1J.  2. 

AME'NDE,  S.  £Fr.  amende* ,]  a fine  by 
way  of  compcnfation.  Amende  honourable,  is 
punilbment  in  France,  inflicted  on  capital 
offenders,  confining  in  Gripping  the  malc- 
fartor  to  his  fhirt,  and  leading  him  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck  into  courr,  to  beg  par- 
don of  hi*  king,  court,  and  Country;  fome- 
times  death  or  the  galleys  arc  annexed  to  it. 
In  allufion  to  this  cuftom  the  phrafe  is  fome- 
tinies  ufed,  where  a per/011  is  condemned  to 
make  a recantation  in  a public  court,  or  to 
the  perfon  he  has  injured. 

AMENDMENT,  S.  [ amendement , Fr  J an 
alteration  for  the  better  ; a corrcrtiou. 
44  Some  things  in  it  have  pa  fled  your  appro- 
bation and  amendment.' 9 Dryd.  Applied  to 
the  morals,  a change  from  vice  to  virtue. 
44  Bring  forth  fruits  aafwerahle  to  amendment 
of  life.”  Mat.  iii  8.  Applied  to  the  eon- 
ftitwion,  it  fignifics  a change  from  fickocfs 
towards  health  : a recovery.  44  Hearing 
your  amendment  **  SbaLfp. 

AMF/NDER,  S.  one  who  makes  the 
changes  in  a thing  for  the  better. 

AME'NDS,  S.  [amende  j Fr.J  feme  com  - 
pcnfatioti  to  make  gooJ  a damage  done. 
44  He  (hall  make  amends  for  the  harm  done.** 
Levit.  v.  16.  Attonement,  O'  fatisfarticn. 

AME'NITY,  S.  f amende,  Fr.]  a fitUJticn 
which  afferts  the  mind  with  pleafure. 

To  AME'RCE,  V.  A.  [amerch'r,  Norm  ] 
in  Law,  to  inflirt  a pecuniary  puoifhment, 
or  fine.  Sometimes  ufed  with  in.  44  Th*y 
(hall  amerce  him  in  a hundred  fhckcls  of  fil- 
ver.”  Dent.  xxii.  iq.  Sometimes  with  e-f9 
the  fign  of  the  Genitive  cafe,  in  conformity 
to  the  Greek  verb,  which,  in  the  (Intcncc 
above  cited,  governs  that  calc  ; and  if  ap- 
plied to  place,  fignifics  to  banith.  4<  Fop 
his  fault  amerc'd— •Gf  heaven.**  P.  r.  Loft. 

AME'RCER,  S,  011c  who  lets  the  fine 
upon  an  offender. 

AME'RCEMENT,  or  AME'RCIA- 
MENT,  S.  in  lawr,  rhe  fine  tmpofrd  ou  an 
offender  ngainft  the  king,  o»  other  loid,  who 
is  conviftcd  and  therefore  (lands  at  the  mer- 
cy of  either.  Thcfe  amerciaments  differ 
from  fines  becaufe/&y  are  puni(hmcn ts  cer- 
tain and  determined  by  iome  (latu»e;  but 
amerciarocot.s,  fuch  as  are  impoled  arbitra- 
rily, and  being  in  their  nature  a more  merci- 
M tul 
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fill  fine,  if  they  be  too  grievous,  may  be  mi- 
tigated, and  a rcleafe  fried  by  the  ancient 
writ  Called  .modcrata  mjtricordia , Kicb . 78, 

*»4- 

AMERICA,  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
world,  and  by  much  the  largcfr.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  all  iidcs  by  the  ocean,  us  appears  from 
the  lateft  difeoveries ; it  being  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  join  to  the  North  Eadt  part  of  Aba. 
It  took  its  name  from  Amcricus  Vcfpucius, 
a Florentine,  who  is  faid  to  have  difcuvered 
that  part  of  this  country  feated  under  the  linej; 
but  fcveral  good  authors  have  proved  this  to 
be  a mhtukc.  America  was  fir  ft  difeovered 
by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a Genoefe,  in 
149 1.  Some  call  it  a new  world,  and  with 
a great  deal  of  propriety  ; for  not  only  the 
men,  but  the  birds  and  bcalls  differ  in  fome 
refpefis  from  thofe  that  were  known  before. 
It  has  likewifea  great  n umber  of  tiees,  fiirubs, 
and  plants,  that  grew  no  where  eUc,  before 
they  were  tranfplaated  to  other  places.  All 
the  men  except  the  Flkimaux,  near  Green- 
land, fcecn  to  have  the  fame  original;  for 
they  agree  in  every  particular  from  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  in  the  S.  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in 
the  N.  Their  fkins,  unlcfs  davvbed  with 
greafe  or  oil,  are  of  a red  copper  colour,  and 
they  have  no  beards,  or  hair  on  any  other 
part  of  their  bodies,  except  the  head,  where  it 
is  black,  (trait,  and  coarfe.  Many  are  the  con- 
jectures about  the  peopling  this  vaft  conti- 
nent, and  arc  almoft  as  various  us  the  au- 
thors who  wrote  about  it.  However,  we 
have  not  room  to  enter  into  a detail  of  thefe 
particulars,  and  therefore  we  (ball  only  ob- 
serve, that-  when  the  original  of  the  Negroes 
h fettled,  we  may  alfo  be  pretty  certain  from 
whence  ri’olc  people  dcfeciuied.  America  U lb 
long,  that  it  take-in  not  only  all  the  Torrid, 
but  alfo  the  temperate  and  Frigid  Zones.  It 
Is  hard  to  fuy  how  many  different  languages! 
there  are  in  America,  ti'ere  being  fuch  a vail  | 
number  fpoktn  by  tlrC  different  people  in  dif- 
ferent parts’;  and  a*  to  their  religion,  there  is 
no  giving  any  tolerable  account  of  it  in  gene- 
ral, though  fome  of  the  moll  civilized  among 
them  fetin  to  have  worlhlppel  else  fun.  The 
principal  motive  of  the  Spaniards  intending 
lb  nurty  colonics  here  was  ihe  third  oi  gold  ; 
•and  indctyl  they  and  the  Porrugucfc  arc  pof- 
iefled  of  all  thofe  pans  which  it  is  found  in  1 
greateff  plenty  ; but  I deter  entering  into  far- 
ther pjriieuLrs.  In  gentral,  it  is  divided  ii>- 
to  N.  arid  S America,  and  the  principal  king- 
doms tn  thefe  arc  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  the 
Portuguefe  are  in  polieffion  of  Brafil  ip  S. 
America,  and  the  Englilh  arc  mailers  of  moll 
or  the  E.  Coni!  in  N.  America.  That  part 
which  belonged  to  the  French  U called  Ca- 
nada', ilhd  they  alfo  laid  claim  to  all  the 
country  on  the  back  of  our  fettfements,  from 
the  river  of  St.  Laurence  to  the  gtolph  of  Flo- 
rida. But  as  Quebec 'wa<  taken  on  QOober 
iS,  1759,  the  French  were  obliged  by  the 
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peace  in  1763,  to  relinquifh  the  reft*  j that 
is,  all  the  country  they  call  Louifia4a,  af- 
ter Lewis  XIV,  Befides  thofe  already  men- 
tioned in  South  America,  there  are  Para- 
guay within  land,  Chili,  00  the  S6uth  Sea, 
and  Terra  Magellanic*  to  the  North  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  whofe  bounds  arc 
! not  certainly  determined.  The  names  of  the 
Engliih  fcttlements  are  Georgia,  Carolina', 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Penfilvania,  New- 
York,  New-Jcrfcy,  Ncw-Kngland,  and  No- 
va Scotia;  befides  levcral  of  the  Canbbee 
iffauds,  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

AMERSHAM,  a town  of  Buckingham- 
(hire,  with  a market  onTue/Uays,  and  two 
fain,  on  Whitmonday,  and  September  29, 
for  fhcep.  It  confifts  of  along  ftreer,  lying 
in  the  road,  and  about  the  middle  there' is  a 
crofs  one,  and  in  the  inteifeOion  ftmds  the 
church.  The  town -hall,  or  market  -houie 
is  a brick  building,  fupported  by  arched  pil- 
lars with  a lanthorn  and  clock  at  the  top,  and 
free-flories  at  the  corner.  It  fends  two, 
members  to  parliament,  chofen  by  the  lord's- 
tenants  of  the  borough,  who  pay  (cot  and 
lot,  and  are  about  130  in  number.  It  is  3! 
miles  S.  W.  of  Buckingham,  and  29  N.  \Vv 
of  London.  Ton.  16.  55.  lat.  5*.  40. 

AMSBURY,  or  AMBERSBUR V,  atown  ‘ 
in  Wiltlhirc,  with  a market  on  Fridays,  and 
three  fairs,  on  May  6,  June  n,and  Novem- 
ber 13,  for  horfei.  It  is  a Mattering  place, 
and  is  iix  miles  N.  .of  Salifbury,  and  So  W. 
of  London.  Lon.  15.  55.  ht.  51.  20. 

A'MES-ACE,  S.  two  aces  thrown  on  a 
pair  of  dice.  “ To  Ihun  ames-acc  that  fwept 
my  flakes  awav.”  Dryd. 

AMETHO'DICAL,  Adj.  that  which  is 
not  reduced  to  proper  order;  irregular. 

A'METHYS  f , S.  [from  Cr.J 

a precious  flonc  of  a violet  colour,  approach- 
ing towards  purple ; it  is  fometimes  founJ 
without  any  colour,  and  is  hardly  to  bc'dif-^ 
tinguiihcd  from  a diamond,  except  by  its 
weight  and*hardncfs.  The  German  is  of  a 
violet  colour;  and  Spunilh,  filackilh,  of  a 
dark  violet ; almolt  white,  or  tinctured  with 
yellow.  The  oriental  are  the  beft,  and 
thofe  of  Silcfiar  or  Bohemia,  very  little  in- 
ferior to  them.  They  arc  not  very  hard,  are 
cut  upon  a leaden  wheel,  covered  with  emc- 
ril  powder,  foaked  in  water;  and  are  en- 
graved eilhei  in  creux  or  relievo,  by  an  en- 
gine called  a drill,  or  a wheel  tinned  round 
by  the  foot,  which  gives  motion  to  fome  iron 
or  brafs  in  ft  rumen  ts,  again  ft  which  the  (tone 
is  held  with  one  hand.  In  Heraldry,  the 
purple  colour  in  a nobleman’s  arms,  which 
is  termed .purfurt  in  a gentleman’s,  and  in  a 
ib  vertigo's,  p erjury. 

AM  ETHY'STINE,  Adj.  of  a fine  colour, 
refemhling  that  of  an  amethyft. 

A1  Ml  ABLE,  S.  [aimgbky  F r .ftiabtfh,  Lat . j 
that  which  is  an  object  <of  That 

which 

. h.i-.-'il  ;i*ci 
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"hich  atlradis  the  afT-ffon  of  lore  or  delight. 
“ Oo'h  not  only  delight  as  profitable,  but  as 
"mMk  »*<"■”  Haabea.  7 hat  Swhich  has  the 
appearance  of  courtlhip  or  love}  that  which 
can  engage  the  affetftionsuf  another.  •«  To 

fcg«  to  the  afiiiftions  of  Ford's 
wife.  Sfake/p.,  , 

A'lWI AB l E, or  amicable  numbers , in  Arith- 
metic,  are  thofe  which  areeaual  ro  the  fum 
of  each  (Alters  aliquot  parts.  Thus  28.1  and 
2Z0  arc  amiable  numbers,  bccaufe  the  ali- 
quot parts  1,  2,  4,  $,  IO>  M(  20>  22>  44> 

rrp,  or  120,  at  e equal  to  all  the  aliquot  parts, 
••  J'At  ?1'  >42a  of  the  number  284. 

A Mf  Apj-ENESS,  S.  that  whieh  renders 
aperion  an  oSJca  of  delight,  pleafttre,  or  love. 
1oAMZABLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  gain  eltecm  or 

AMlA'NTHUS,  or  AMIANTUS,  S 
f a/MVT®.,  Gr.]  in  Natural  HMery,  a foffij 
ltone,  or  mineral  Jubilance,  of  a whililh  co- 
lour,  confifling  of  fmall  filaments,  which  re- 
hfts  themoft  intenfe  firci  it  is  found  in  Jn- 
dta.  Tartary,  Siberia,  Egypt,,  the  ille  of  An- 
glefey  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  other  parts 
The  ancients  wrought  it  into  a kind  of  cloth, 
or  hays  m which  they  wrapped  the  bodies 
<t  the  dead  that  were  defigned  to  be  burnt : 
they  made  a paper  of  it  Jikewife,  which. 


when  Put  into  the  fire,  lefii  all  its  former  to  theltuf  5 Wi,ho«  a»V  «*«* 
charaflers,  and  was  fit  to  be  wrote  on  afrclh.  live  Rs‘  u<“l  j>s  a fuMhn* 


- , luc,  11/11  an  us  rornier 
tnaradter*,  and  was  fit  fo  be  wrote  on  afrefh. 
It  ts  toanufadhired  by  putting  three  or  four 
filaments  on  a diftaff,  and  twilling  them  with 
wool  ; after  the  cloth  is  made  it  is  put  into 
■ne  fire,  which  will  confume  the  woolen 
threads,  and  leave  only  the  amianthus  re- 
naming. Though  it  is  a vulgar  opinion, 
that  it  lofes  nothing  of  its  weight  by  fires 
yet  in  two  experiments  made  with  a piece  of 
the  Clqth  before  the  Royal  Society,  it  loft  a- 
bovetsdrachm  of  its  weight  each  time.  And  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  when  taken  red  hot 
trom  the  fire,  and  laid  on  a piece  of  white 
paper,  it  will  not  bum  it.  , 

A MICABLE,  Adj.  [of  amicabUU,  Lat.l 
»PP  ted  to  perfons,  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities,  kindnefs,  and  focial  benevolence 
which  can  knit  the  tieof  f,  iendftiip  - applied 
to  things,  that  which  is  endued  with  fueh 
vtrrttes,  as  promote  the  benefit  or  good  of  the 

P°  o “rV  “ Enter  each  mild  u*h  amicable 

guelt.  rope.  According  to  Johnfon,  this 

is  a relative  term,  and  includes  in  its  idea  rtiotc 
than  one  perfon  j as  we  fay,  they  Iwe  amica- 
bly together  i but  feldorn  fay,  an  amicable  ac- 
tion, or  an  amicable  man.  Yet  we  may  ven- 
53  ,™ith  due  dvfrrvnce,  to  fay,  that  this 
<Win£hon  is  more  nice  than  iblid,  and  that 
•he  latter  expreffions  are,  according  to  our 
definition,  not  at  all  improper. 

AMMCABLENESS.  s.  the  quality  1«  ex- 
erted  m perf,.rming,a£tsof  kindnels. 

: A.*  a manner  as 

is  confident  with  affection,  undilTembled  com 
, > and  hearty  love;  friendly  j in  oppoli 
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tion  to  haired,  enmity,  or  diflike.  ‘'Two 
°VAMrn'hS  t]i3L‘^kMy  wa!kt-"  Philips. 

nlbd  !^,’-  AAIDST‘  in  ,lle  ntWJIc;  ap- 
plied to  things  placed  in  a Hr, tight  line,  be- 

”“°';Vl,'c«n,tri  »nd  fonietimesin* 

this  f!ir°^  ’ W.l*hin-  “ 0flhe  ‘‘“it  of 
-i  ts  fair  tree,  amuljl- The  garden.”  Per. 

a j‘  SurrounJcd  by,  or  within  the  circle 

e rmnsf/  " Sr'”,p  „f  objef)s'  Within  the 
compafs  or  amorgft.  « Though  no  real 

foun7”  'heir  radicut  orbs  he 

round,  bpeflat.  No  465. 

E=ft-dn^«.‘  IES'  S‘  C°‘t0n  c,oth'  fro*"  the 

andACimhSi  “ and  *">  Saa-  M. 

‘‘  ftmToh?  n0'^’  lmPr°Pfr.  bameable. 

feiet  cT:?  T'7?h  bC  M have  fomc  con- 
encc.  Tuhfn.  Contrary  to  a perron’s 
meaning;  ln  an  ij)  {m(e’  sh/ 

t'o  h ' 'heV?n?ru‘d  al1 

,.r  vb  f°.,,nd  pa!d‘  with,  to  be'  objefled  to.  . 

InJLrn mdred  ts  not  much  amifs."  Deed. 

attributi  snt  t""  ' t*l*d'8r|ity,  chandler,  or 
attributes,  when  applied  to  God,  or  that 

anvC,h;n'S  ’*  "0t  ,0.  hC-  “ lfwr  ma"  (peak 
any  thing  amjs  agatnft  the  God  of  Shadraclt.” 

necelijrv*  Il?’FroP<:rly  i without  the 

to  lP  Cpara"°nS-  "ilhout  ottending 
to  «£ any  -W 


tive  edamity;  mifchance.'oV'fi'n.  ••  Each 
toy  fsems  prologue  to  fome  great  amih" 

WITT  ttPit“li°"  U v«yunufual. 
nvnrl1’,',1"""'  Fr'i  a date,  harmo- 

1 ”hT  »S"  %°3cZ 

i i good  ot>aet:thcer<:mr'«0>Gr in  S"”8 ' ' ' 

r'zw  “a  T7  With  tl,C  whole” world.'” 
Ai,p|,,fd  to  a (ingle  nation,  agree- 
men  mn.ua1  love,  concord,  in  op’Fof?,ioB 

hem  ” Crmot,on‘-  or  difeord.  « Ties 

A-Xd  i'?Ue0f  i0violab1'  ™uv."  liefer. 

rion  for  7r|.Va,enJ’erf0ns’  3 mJtual  Je- 
tton /for  each  other;  friendlhip.  «■  you 

amH  '•  con«itrof  godlike 

ufc/hymotmwTtts^"^  lHdom 

A:MtMr,S.  [ap.fei,  Gr.]  in  Botany,  Bi- 
Ihops.Wecd,  an  urn  belli  fere  Us  plant,  the 
great  umoleof  which  confifts  of  ninny  ftnal- 
ler  ones,  growmg  like  fo  many  rays.  The 
feed  of  this I name,  which  enters  into  the  Ve- 
nice Treacle,  comes  from  Candia,  and  is  of 
.A  ar°mat,c . fcc"t  «ud  tafte,  refembling 
rhyme.  It  js  eftepmed  aperient,  hyftcrltf 
carmuiattve,  cephalic;  is  thought  to  refill 

the  b";of  reTet:nCltCtlJC,UrCmCdy  a6ainft 
A MMON,  [Gr.  from  aype&-,  Gr.]  otle 
80,  h*  "tlcs  «,ven  ‘O  Jupiter,  among  the 
thl  uTS,)byi  mc,ho,0«i(?s  imagined  to  he 

he  hieroglyph, C of  the  Sun>  a,)d  ,|)at  t,|e  , 
lbcamsUhlC  l he  15  "f  'fented  with,  are  its 

M * 
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AMMCVNIAC,  S.  [ avtmorhrum,  Lat.]  a 
medicinal  gum  which  diflils  from  a ierula- 
ccrous  pl;.nr,  on  the  plains  of  Lybia. 

AMMO'NlAC,  SAL,  a volatile  fair,  of 
which  there  are  natural  and  aitificial.  The 
natural  was  found  near  the  fame  place  as  the 
plant,  it  is  fiippolcd  to  begenuated  by  the 
mine  of  camels,  mixing  with  the  c >n>mon 
fait  of  the  fands,  and,  fermented  by  the  in- 
tro fc  heat  of  the  fun,  forms  this  fubitancc. 
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4i  5 6 amomt  if  nature  of  vhatfoever  (hr  p»ru 
duces.”  Dryd , Figuratively,  that  whxh  is 
the  caufe  of  love,  or  that  which  is  ufed  by 
lovers.  “ Not  made  to  court  an  am ‘out 
looking  glafs.”  Siakejp.  Riib.  Ilf.  “"With 
ainrous  airs  my  fancy  entertain.”  . IVatUr, 
Shakefpeur  has  ufed  it  with  the  particle  onx 
before  tire  objtff,  “ My  brother is  amorous 
on  Hero.”  Shake  pc-  Much-Adoc,  i.  e.  Has 
fixed  his  affcflions,  or  doats  cn.  But  this 


M.  Lomery  fays,  that  a fait  of  this  kind  has  has  met  with  no  authority  to  recommend 
been  taken  from  Mount  Vcfuvius,  endued  it. 

with  all  the  propeitics  of  the  firmer  ; fuch  A'MOROUSLY,  Adv.  in  a fond  or  jov-^ 
as  cooling  water  forming  an  aqua  regia,  j ing  manner.  M Will  amoroujiy  to  thee  fwirn,”* 
when  mixed  with  nitre,  &c,  The  artificial } Donne. 

hi  ammoniac  is  brought  from  Egypt,  and  l A'MCROUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  be- 
is  made  from  the  foot  of  tutts,  or  dung  ot!  ing  caliiy  (ulceptibie  of  love  ( fondutfs.  ‘£  l 
animaL  fed  with  rtravv,  fubliincd  in  glafs  bol- jean  perceive  that  LinJamour  has  wit,  and 


tiesfhaped  like  bomijs.  According  to  Boer- 
baavc,  it  pre'eives  all  animal  fubllanccs  from 
putref-ftion,  its  brine  peuetrates  into  the 
mod  minute  parts,  and  it  is  a noble  aperient, 
•aitcnuantj  refolvenr,  dimuiant,  errhine,  ftcr- 
m.tarory,  dtophorctk,  fudorihe,  antifeptic, 
and  d.iii retie,  'ibis  ii  imitated  by  our  che- 
xttifls  by  fublimmg  it  wdth  Lit  of  i artar.  and 
5s  of  great  ofc  for  fmeiiing  bottles.  Ycr  it 


would  not  be  at  all  improper  to  acquaint  the  terniry  for  ever. 


rev  faffs  enough.**  Beyle . 

AMO'RT,  Adv.  f awortir,  Fr.J  immerfed 
in  th-  tight,  ftupified,  fpiritleji. 

AMORTIZATION,  or  AMO'RTISE- 
MENT,  S.  [a rr.crti] cment,  Fr  ] in  Law,  an  a- 
lienation  of  lands  and  tenements  in  mci ti 
main. 

To  AMORTIZE,  V.  A.  [ amertir , Fr.J 
to  transfer  lands,  to  any  corporation,  or  fra-. 


ladies,  who  ufe  it  in  this  manner,  that  thi 
habit,  is,  by  the  great  Boerhaave,  c<mdemn- 
ed,  as  highly  pernicious. 

AMMONl'ACAL,  Adj.  having  the  pro- 
peities  of  ammoniac. 

AMMUNITION,  S.  [from  munltio,  Lat. 3 
stms,  inftrnments,  floies.  “ 7 he  colonel  makeup,  to  tome  to,  when  all  the  feparato 


To  AM'OVE,  V.  A.  [ameveo, -Lat.]  in 
Law,  to  remdvc  a pc  i fun  from  his  port,  ufed 
with  the  particle  from.  To  alter  or  ch.nge. 
**  Amoved  from  his  fober  moods.**  Faby 
Queen, 

To  AMOU'NT*  V*  N.  [amonterx  Fr.]  to 


ibid  to  put  in :ilie ammunition  he  brought  with 

him.''*  D'j* 


figures  arc  added  together.  To  compofe, 
ufed  with  the  partie'er*  How  much  this 


A'MNESTY,  S.  Gr.J  an  wHLrwccar  re/*  Bum.lbcor.  Figuratively, 


of  pardon  or  oblivion. 


to  a'rifc,  or  flow  from.  4<  The  errors  of  old 


a'MNTON,  or  A'MNIOS,  S.  [from  aftn-,  > men  amount  but  re  this.**  Bacon, 

_ i a * ...  _ r_  . 1 a.  \ n f . i kit  c .1..  r. __ 


Gr.J  in  Anatomy,  a white  tranfparcnt, | 
membrane,  immediately  covering  the  foetus. 


AMOU'NT,  S.  the  fum  produced  by  the 
addition  of  fever «:!  quantities.  Figuratively 


AMO'MUM,  | Lat.  ] a medicinal  fruit, ! the  confcquencc,  rcfult  $ or  value. 


which  grows  iu  bunches,  and.  is  brought  [ 
from  the  Eall-Indic  5.  . 

AMO'NGj  or  AMONGST,  Prep.  \nn 
tv Sax.J  prefept,  mingled  with 


AMCyUR,  S.-  (pronounced  amoor , like 
the  Ftench,  frdm  whence  it  is  borrowed]  a 
vicious  love  intrigue;  including  the  fccon- 
dary  idea  of  fomclhinfi  vicious  No  man 


**  sjrrorgjf  Jlranvbirriest  fow  here  and  tlierc  is  ot  fo  general  and  ditTuIWe  a lufl,  as  to  pro- 
foille  borage  feed.”  Bac.  (i  Among  my  pco-!  fccute  an  nas  all  the  world  over.”  Souths 
f)e  tit  tad  wicked  men.”  7«r.  v.  2 6.1  AMPELI'IES,  or  AMITI.IT  IS,  S. 
Sometimes  applied  particularly,  tor  a part  or  j [terra  ampditi,  Fr.]  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a 
member  of  a fodety,  company  or  nation.  I black  earth,  found  in  a quarry  at  Alcn^on  ; 
There  were,  among  the  old  Roman  flatties,]  of  which  there  are  two  fotts,  om  hard  and 

j the  other  foft;  it  cootaios  •*  great  deal  of 
fulphur  and  fair,  and.  fah*petrc  is  extracted 
from  it. 

AMPHTARTHRO'SIS,  S.  [from  a.^., 
Gr.  and  Gr.J  in  Anatomy,  a du- 

bious, or  neutral  articulation. 

AMI'HrBlQb^  Adj,  [Gr.  from  a./uL<p «, 
and  jSi^lthat  which  can  live  both  upon  the 
earth,  and  in  the  water.  The  beaver,  frog, 
otter,  torioUc*  fca  calf,  /rocodile,  &c.  arc 
of  this ' fpecics ; andimpd  of  them  have  pe- 
culiar pro vilions  ia  their  Rruflurc  to  fit  them 


feveral  of  Vctni$.'\Aaaif.  According  to  the 
jdiom  of  the  Hebrew  language.,  it  implies  the 
fuper'ative  degree,  as,  4 4 Blcfled  art  thou  a- 
fnnr.r  women  **  Luke,  i.  28.  ;♦  e.  “ Thou  art 
the  happictl  or  moll  {>h<Tcd  of  all  the  women 
that  ever  lived.”  Math  right's  Harmony. 

A'MORiSF,  S-  j fv»«n  amor , Lat.J  one 
who  is  in  love  | a lover.  14  NccefTjry  to  tire 
arnoi id's  f<  ys  ard  quid.”  B:y!e.; 

AMOkC'  O,  .V  (Jtal.j  a lover. 

A'MOROUS,  Adj.  [amcureu.x,  Fr.]  fond; 
ufed  with  the  £;uticlc  of  before  the  object 


AMP 

• ~ / 

for  fo  various  a ttate  of  exigence;  partreu- 
laily  in  the  heart,  lungs, foramen,  ovale,  &c. 

AMPHIBLEtTROPDES,  S.  [Gr.  fipnij 

€tfx$ Gr.  and  in  anatomy,  a 

coat  of  life  eye. 

AMPHIBO  LOGY,  S.  [from 
, Gr.  and  x*)yof]  in  rhetoric,  an  abuie  of  lan- 
guage, wherein  words  arc  fo  placed,  as  to 
admit  of  a different  fenfe,  according  to  the 
different  manner  of  combining  them. 

AMPHIBOLOUS,  S.  (from  Gr. 

and  JktXXtt}  tolled  between  two  parties 
from  one  to  the  other  ; agitated  by  oppofitc 
or*  d fferent  parties.  44  Never  was  there 
filch  an  amphibolous  quarrel.**  JJenuell. 

AMPHIBRACHYS,  S.  [Gr.  from  *M>i, 
(he  name  of  a foot  in  Latin  and 
Greek  poetry,  confiding  of  three  fyllables, 
the  firtt  and  latt  of  which  are  fhort,  and 
the  middle  long. 

AMPFllDRO'MTA,  S.  [Gr.  from 
Gr.  and  £pou&*,  Gr,]  a fcaft  celebrated  by 
thVanrtcnts  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  .« 
child. 

AMPHJ'MACER,  S.  (Lat.  from  a/uf:, 
on  each  fide,  Gr.  long)  a foot  in 

Greek  or  Latin  poetry,  confiding  of  three 
fyllables,  the  fiitt  and  lad  of  which  are  long, 
and  the  middle  fhort  ; this  is  the  convetfe 
of  the  Amphibrachys  ; thus,  in  the  word 
ctnr.'ut v,  the  firft  and  lad  fyllables  vm  and  um 
are  long,  and  ni  fhort. 

AMPHIPRO'STYLE,  [from  a/a-fx, 
and  ^uXnGr.Jin  architecture,  an  ancient  tem- 
ple, which  had  four  columns  in  front,  and 
as  many  behind. 

AMPHISB/E'NA,  S.  [Gr.  o»f/.$to‘Gaw\ 
a ferpent,  fuppofed  to  have  two  heads.  Don 
John  d’Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  Peru,  gives 
an  account  of  one  of  this  fpecics  in  thofe 

farts,  w'hofc  extflcnce  was  ttrongly  aflerted 
y pctfotisof  very  great  credit  j but  be  is  fo 
ingenuous  as  to  add,  that  he  never  met  with 
an  occular  evidence. 

AMPH1'SCII,S.  [from  Gr.]  in 

geography  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone, 
whole  Ibadows  fall  north  in  one  part  of  the 
year,  and  fouth  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

AMPHl'SMILA,  S.  [Gr.  «(u$i,  and 
*AtiXnJ  a difkfling  knife. 

AMPHITHE,'ATRE,S.[a,atw9€aTf5v^Gr.] 
an  antics  t building  <jf  an  oval  form,  wltn 
feats  one  above  another  iti  the  infide,  for 
fpefbtfors  fo  fee  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
wild  beads,  &r.  They  were  ot  prodigi- 
ous dimenfions,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
that  of  Titus,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
contained  85,000,  and  that  of  Verona,  (till 
fub  fitting,  which,  at  a moderate  computa- 
tion, would  hold  23,  00  perfons. 

A'MPHORA,  S.  [Lat  from 
Gr.)  in  antiquity,  a liquid  mcafure  among 
(lie  Ri  mans,  and  Contained  feven  gallons 

and  a pint  Englith.  idkcwdc  a mcafure  cow 


AMP 

made  ufe  of  at  Venice,  containing  lixtera 
quarts  retail,  and  twelve  Wholefale. 

AMPLE,  Adj.  [amp/us.  Lit.)  wide,  fpa- 
cious,  large,  great;  full  ; without  rettraiiit. 
“ Land  where,  and  when  you  pleafe  with 
ample  leave.”  Dry  el.  Large,  liberal  ; op- 
pofed  to  parfimonious.  Applied  to  writings, 
full,  minute,  containing  all  the  circumttan- 
ces,  in  oppofition  to  an  abridgment,  or  a 
fupcrficial  and  defective  account,  41  An  am- 
plo  narrative.** 

AM'PLENESS,  S.  that  which  denotes  a 
thing  large,  extenfive,  copious  ; fufficient* 
pplied  to  power  ; numcrojs  and  cipacious, 
pplied  to  vcflels,  largenefs.  44  Any  thing 
in  proportion  either  to  the  amplencfx  of  the 
body  you  rcprclent,  or  of  the  places  you 
bear.**  South. 

To  A'MPLIATE,  S.  \empliot  Lat.]  to 
enlarge,  extend,  to  add  to.  44  'J'o  add  and 
am/ Hare.”  Brown*  t Vulg*  Err. 

AMPLIATION,  S.  f from a^ipBatJoy Lat  ] 
incrcafing  by  additional  circumstances ; an 
exaggcr  i ion,  or  enlargement.  44  Odious 
matters  admit  not  of  an  ampL’ation."  Ay- 
life's  Par  erg.  Enlargement,  diffulivenefs,  or 
dwelling  long  upon  a fubjett.  The  obfeu- 
rity  of  the  fubjett— May  plead  cxnjfe  f»*r 
any  ampliations  or  repetitions.”  II. .Jem. 

To  AMPLlTICATfi*  V.  A.  [awplifich, 
Lat.]  to  enlarge,  to  dwell  upon. 

A MPLIFiC ACTION,  S.  [ampftfcatbn, 
Fr.)  increafe  of  dimenfions,  it  is  generally 
ufed  for  a figure  of  rhetoric,  which  con  lifts 
in  a heightening  of  a ddcription,  commend- 
ation, definition,  or  the  blame  of  a thing 
by  fuch  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  as 
muft  forcibly  atiett  the  pattious.  This'  is 
performed  cither  by  an  enumeration  of  things, 
or  words.  The  amplification  by  things  con- 
rifts  in  a fcrics  of  definitions  of  the  fame 
things,  of  which  kind  is  Cicero’s  deferip- 
tion  of  hiftory ; in  a multitude  of  con- 
current circumftances ; a detail  of  caufes 
and  cfTefts  ; an  enumeration  of  confluen- 
ces ; companions ; fimilitudcs;  examples, 
contra  ft  of  epithets,  and  rational  inference. 
Amplification  by  words,  con  files  in  ufing 
metaphors,  hyperboles,  fynonimous,  fplcn- 
uid  and  magnificent  terms  ; circumlocu- 
tions, repetitions  and  gradations.  To  illuf- 
trate  what  has  been  faid,  take  the  following 
example  of  an  amplification.  44  It  is  pies  fan  t 
and  virtuous  to  be  good,  bccaufe  that  as  to 
excel  many  others;  ic  is  plealant  to  grow 
better,  becaufe  that  is  to  excel  ourfclves ; 
nay,  it  is  pleafant,  even  to  mortify  and  fub- 
due-ouf  lufts,  bccaufe  that  is  viflory  ; it  is 
pleafant  to  command  our  appetites  and  paf- 
fioiis,  and  rtferain  them  within  the  bounds 
of  reafon  and  religion,  becaqfe-  that  is  em- 
pire.” In  allufion  to  this  ufe  of  the  term, 
it  fignifies  a very  minute,  and.  circumftao- 
tiul  account,  in  oppofition  to  adummary  re- 
lation, ' 14  I (hall  fumdarily,  without  any 

Qtr.pii- 


AMS  A M U 

■a-.npVfcathn  at  aH,  flmw,  &c.**  Davies.  land,  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  and  richcte 
Heightening,  or  exaggerating  citcumfrances.  cities  in  Europe  for  ks  ftze;  its  foundation  . 

44  With  a mplijtcaiiom  above  their  nature.”  is  laid  upon  large  piles,  diiven  into  the 
Brown's  Pufe.  Err j Morals,  over  which  it  Hands,  the  Stadt- 

AMPLlFl'ER,  S.  or.e  who  enlarges,  houfe  alone  being  fupported  by  i3,cqpof 
heightens,  or  repreft nrs  a thing,  in  fuch  a them  j it  was  owing  to  this  circumftanct 
manner  as  to  make  a moft  vigorous  impref-  that  few  coaches  were  formerly  to  he  feen 
lion  upon  the iniod.  here;  but  experience  having  taught  them 

To  A'MFLLFY,  V.  A.  [ampilfitr,  Fr.]  that  their  apprchenf:ons  were  grounJIcfc, 
to  increafe  the  dimenfions,  or  number  of  there  areas  many  to  be  feen  here,  as  in  any 
parts.  “ A way  to  amplify  any  thing,  is  to  other  eiry  of  the  Netherlands  It  is  about 
break  it.”  Bacon.  To  increafe,  or  heighten,  one  third  as  popu'ous  as  London  or  Paris, 

To  extend,  or  enlarge.  To  render  comgleat,  lias  about  26,500  hotffes  within  its  walls, 
or  cncreafe  by  additions,  applied  to  writings,  and  240,00a  inhabitants,  excluding  thofe  in 
U fed  neuter ly,  with  the  pai tide  on,  it  figni-  the  fuburbs.  It  .polteftes  half  the  Eaft^Jndia  1 
lies  to  expatiate,  to  treat  fully,  to  enlarge  trade,  carries  on  an  knmenfc  commerce  with 
upon.  4<  When  yon  a fl  ed  to  amplify  on  the  1 Spain,  the  Spauifh  Weft-Indies,  the  Levant,  1 
former  branches  of  a difeourfe.**  To  repre- j Italy,  Portugal,  engroflcs  a In.  oft  ail  the 
lent  in  a pompous,  heightened,  and  livpcr- j Dutch  trade  to  Norway,  and  countries  fuu- 
Lolie.i!  manner,  jated  on  the  Baltic  ; terries  on  a gieat  cor- 

A'Ml  LLTtTDF„  S.  [an f fit-tide)  Fr.  ampK-  j refpondcnce  by  way  of  remittances  fo.Lon- 
tut/o,  Lat]  com  pate.  extent.  4t  Within  thejdrn,  and  i<  fifuatcd  in  Lat.  5a  deg.  2<^»uin. 
amjrfirttde-  of,  be.tvtn  and  earth.’*  Grant-.  jN.  Long.  4 deg.  30  min.  E. 

Scejifis,  Gicstnefc,  or  largencfs.  Capacity’.!  A'MULET,  S.  \atmlc{te>  Fr.}  a medi- 
‘ Copioufncfs ; abundance.  “Always  pro-] cine  hung  round  the  neck,  or  elTcwhere,  * 
portioning  the  atn^Uitiule  of  your  matter,  and  | to  prevent,  or  cure  any  diforder.  This 
fhe  fu  I loots  of  your  difeourfe.  to  your  grcit  pradicc  is  very  much  controverted,  and 
defign.”  r/atu's  bog.  Amplitude,  in  aflro-  while  fneered  rt  by  foroc,  as  idolatrous,  in- 
jiomy,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  inter- ! flgnifkant,  and  impious,  is,  on  the  other 
cepted  between  the  eaft  arxl  weft  part  thereof,  [hand,  patronized  by  fcvcral  very  great 
and  the  center  of  the  fun,  ftar,  or  planet  at  names,  if  thofe  of  Boyle,  Z welter,  Bellini, 
its  rifingdr  fetting.  IWainwright  and  Keil,  &c.  may  be  reckoned 

A'MPTKIVL,  S.  a confiderahle  market  fucli.  Tnc  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  alTeiys 
town  in  Bedfordshire,  fituated  between  two] the  efficacy  of  fuch  a remedy,  in  airing 
hills.  Here  is  a noble  feat  built  by  John  jhim  of  a bleeding  at  the  nofc,  and  Zwelfirr 
Cornwale,  , baron  of  fjnhop,  out  of  the! gives  an  inflame  of  Hclmont’s  troches  of 
French  fpoils,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  toads,  worn  as  amulets,  having  preferred 
but  afterwards  being  con  G feu  ted  to  the  jthc  diief  phyfician  to  the  ftates  of  Moravia, 
crown,  was  famous  for  the  retirement  of  and  his  domeftics  from  the  plague;  and 
«jMccn  Catherine,  during  the  procefs  of  her  Relhii,  not  to  mention  the  other  two,  has 
divorce,  In  2 plea  font  park  near  this  place,  dcmonftrjted  the  poflibility  of  their  efficacy 
is  a feat  Jielongjng  to  the  earl  of  Aildbnry,  in  his  la  ft  proportions.  But,  we  would  not 
built  by  the  coimtefo  of  Pembroke,  from  a be  thought  hereby  to  patronize  the  extra v a** 
modcXin  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  Ampt-  gancies,  to  which  this  practice  is  carried  by 
hill  has  fairs  for  cattle  cn  the  4th  of  May,  feme,  or  to  revive  the  touching  or  wearing 
and  the  irthof  December,  and  is  forty-three  a piece  of  gold  about  the  neck,  for  the  emt 
miles  north  of  London.  or  the  fehrophula  or  king’s  evil.  • i - 

To  AMPUTATE,  V.  A.  [ampute,  Lat.]  AMIFRQa.  S.  [Lat-  leesj  a medicine 
in  Surgery,  to  cut  off  a limb.  **  Their  made  of  the  dregs  of  prefted  olives,  boiled' 
lurgeons  were  too  aftivc  in  amputating  thofe  to  the  confiftency  of  honey, 
fractured  members.”  IVifem.  To  AMU'SE,  V.  A..[amufer,  Fr.]  to em- 

AMPUTA'TION,  S.  [ arrftiuUio , Lat.]  ploy  a perfon’s  thoughts  on  fome  objett.' 
in  Surgery,  the  cutting  eft  a limb.  The  “ He  amufed  liis  followers  with  idle  pro-  L 
method  of  preparing  the  patient,  and  the  mites,”  To  entertain  with  fomething  agrec- 
whole  proce.'s  of  this  operation,  is  minutely  able,  hut  not  diverting. 

deferibed  by  Mr.  Sharp,  a gentleman,  whofc  AMD'S  EM  ENT,  S.  an  employment.  •» 
fame  is  not  circumfcribed  within  the  narrow  Any  thing  which  engages  the  mind;  an  " 

limits  of  this  Bland,  but  diffufcd  all  over  the  entertainment.  **  No  unpleafant  amujemtnt 
continent.  In  a fccondary  tenfe,  this  word  to  look  on  with  fafety.”  Swift. 
is  applied  to  cutting  off  branches,  or  fhoots  AMtFSER,  S.  ooe  who  engages  the  atten-J 
in  Gardening;  and  ftriking  oot  unnecdFary  tion,  by  fpreious  promifea, 
and  fuperfluous  pnfLge*  in  writings.  AMU'SlVE,  Adj.  that  engages  the  atten- 

AMS.TERDVA4,  S.  the  capital  of  the  tion  to  fomcthjng  trifling.  f 

United  Provinces*  ftluatcd  in  North  Hoi-  A\MY, 


friend. 


ANA 

teachers;  and  ere  fingular  in  nothing,  but 
their  practice  of  baptiling. 

AN  AB.VSI£,  S.  Gr.]  in  Phy- 

fic,  the  augmentation,  or  (late  of  a difcale. 


ANA 

A 'MY,  S.  f ami,  Fr.j  in  Law,  Oiled 
Mkewife,  ptAchim  any.  the  near  elf 
or  relation  (o  ao  infant  or  orphan. 

AN,  article , [<w,  Sax.  rin,  Goth.J 
indetin  lie  ait  iclc  before  nouns  of  the  fingular  ; lever,  or  lit  -n.  its  grow  th, 
number,  which  begin  with  a rowel  or  an  1 AN.ABIB.V2QN,  S.  [.Arab.]  in  Aftro- 
A,  when  not  founded.  Applied  to  number,  nomy,  the  node  of  the  moon,  where  the 
it  ijgnities  one,  an  hour.  Applied  to  a . pafles  the  ecliptic  fiom  N.  to  % 
li/igle  thing,  it  iignifies  any,  or  fome.  | AN  ABROCHl’SMCJS,  S.  [front  tr.&%  Gr  ] 
honeft  man’s  the  noblcft  work  of.  and  *n  Surgery,  an  operation  pi  i- 

f^od.”  Pope.  When  prefixed  before  a verb,  ^formed  upon  tlie  hair  of  the  eyelids,  when 
ir  implies  a particular  Harr,  citcumttance,  j often  five  to  the  eye. 
o^,  condition.  44  lie  was 
gref.".  Matt.  iv.  2 
coat  radio n of  and 


f ter  ward  an  bun-  ] ANACA'MPTIC,  Adj  [from  ta/c.xttu'v?*, 
~ ‘ ' ' flefted.. 


Sometimes  ufed  as  a Or.]  that  which  is  beat  back  again  ; rei 
if\  providing.  “ A n\. 4r.ee awptici*  is  a term  applied  to  that  pa* c 
Coming  j ot  philofophy,  w hich  treats  ot  the  rrfleftion 
I of  the  rays  of  light,  called  likcuile,  Ca- 
1 nf  tries. 

! ANaCATHA'RTIC,  ^dj.  [from  at*, 
land  n Smpx'j  in  Medicine,  a vomit. 

! AN  ACEI  HAL^'OSIS,  S {avant^Xa- 


thty  will  take  ir.”  Shak.  Lear. 
before//,  is  ufed  inflcad  of  and.  *•  sin  ij 
he  live  to  be  a man.”  Sl-jk.  Mer.  of  V<n. 
Sometimes  it  implies  like,  and  is  then  ufed 
in  lie  ad  of  as  if.  KoarS  an  it  ucio  any 
nightingale.1  * Guard.  No.  121. 


ANA,  Adv.  fa?*,  Gr.]  a word  ufed  injiamr,  Gr.  1 in  Rhetoric,  a recapitulate 
physical  preferiptions,  10  nguify  equ-lquan-;  AN.VCHOREV,  or  AN A'CHOR  ITF, 
tides.  | S.  (fometimes  falll J written  A NCHOR H E, 

AN  AB.VPTISTS,  S.  [from  ava,  Gr.  j from  aya£0{>>?cc,  Gr.  J a monk,  who  retires, 
and  a religious  feft,  who  hold,  that  I with  the  pcrmdfion  of  his  fuperror,  to  for.ie 

perfons  are  not  to  be  baptized  before  they  defert  and  unfrequented  place,  in  order  to 
come  to  years  of  dilicreticti,  and  are  able  to 
give  an  account  of  the  principles  of  their 
piofcllion.  The  firft  founders  of  this  feft 
were  difciples  of  Martin  Luther,  whofc 


names  were  Nicholas  Storch,  Mark  Stubner, 
and  Thomas  Munzcr ; they  firft  broached 
their  principles  in  152 1.  1 he  charaOcrs  of 

th^ three,  given  by  Bayle,  are  as  follows  : 
Each  of  thefe  principles  exerted  himfelf  ac- 
cording to  his  peculiar  talent : Storch,  being 


live  a life  of  greater  aullcrify  and  folitude. 
We  read  of  this  fpecies  of  religious,  under 
the  name  of  hermits,  feveral  of  which  may 
now  be  met  with  in  the  call,  who  chcofe 
; the  dens  and  caves  of  rocks  for  therr  man  - 


fion*,  ufe  the  hard  ground  for  their  bed?, 
cat  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  eartli 
for  food,  and  make  ufe  of  the  Ytreams  of 
lome  river  for  their  drink.  But  fayyc,  who 
thus  cuts  yourfclv'S  otT  from  human  fp- 


a perfon  of  no  learning,  boafted  of  infpira-  cicty,  docs  not  humanity  conllitnte  the 
tion  j Stubner,  who  had  both  learning  an  J very  efience  of  our  nature,  are  not  the 
parts,  (truck  into  fubtile  explications  oi  j iocial  affections  implanted  in  our  breads  to 
feripture  ; and  Munzer,  who  was  a man  of  teach  us  to  mix  with,  not  to  ftmri,,  the 
a ftogume  conftitution,  and  Undaunted  cou-  company  of  our  fellow  creatures;  is  not 
rage,  gave  a full  fcopc  to  his  paffions.  virtue  propagated  more  by  examples  chan 
Munzcr,  carrying  his  zeal  fo  high  as  to  difeourfe  ; is  it  not  better  illuflrated  by 
exhort  the  people  to- oppofe  the  magiftratrs,  refilling,  than  avoiding,  dangers;  and  did 
and  force  fovcieigns  to  lay  down  their  au-  the  founder  of  your  religion  leave  the  fkics 
thority^  was  apprehended  and  beheaded  in  to  dwell  among  men,  to  countenance  you 
1525.  In  Moravia,  the  feft  made  fiich  a | in  your  inconfidcrate  rcfolutlon  of  quitting 
progrefs,  that  John  of  Leyden,  one  of  their ; the  fociety  of  rational  creatures,  to  dwell 
leaders,  was  attended  by  no  Icfs  than  40,eoo, ! «mong  brutes  ? 

committed  feveral  outrages,  feized  on  Mun-  A'NACRONISM,  S.  [a’a,  Gr.  and 
Her,  and  fuftained  a fiege  there  in  1 5 S6,  in  Chronology,  a miltake  in  conr- 

when,  the  town  being  carried,  he  was  taken  poring  the  time  when  an  event  happened  ; 


and  beheaded.  The  firft  time  they  landed 
in  England,  was  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Eli^a-. 
beth,  anno  15 60,  who  iflued-out  a procla- 
mation, ordering  them  to  depart  the  king- 
dom immediately.  They  afterwards  divided 
into  feveral  CeOt,  moll  of  which  are  now 
cxtinCt.  They  who  at  prefenr  fubfifts  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  are  free  from  the  grofs 
errors  of  their  firlt  founders,  reckoned  a 
quiet,  welLbcbavcdt  and  innocent  focicty, 
have  fume  men  ©f  learning  amoog  llieh1 


it  very  often  implies,  that  the  date  i f an 
event  is  too  early,  44  This  leads  me  to  the 
defence  of  the  famous  aaacbnnifn:,  in  mak- 
ing Eneas  and  Dido  cotcmpororics.” 

Abl ACREO'N'J  .10,  Adj.  written  in  the 
tafte  of  Anacreon. 

ANADlELO'blS,  S.  {BiaJ.eeXye-t;,  Gr.] 
in  Rhetoric,,  a figure,  where:**  the- word, 
which  ends  one  icntcncc  or  v«rfe,  begins 
another,  as-in  the  following  fcr.tenCe.  “ If 
chiUren  ,tl\cn  leir*,  Lire  of--  God.”  Rom.  * 

v it. 
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Viii.  *7.  Tn  Phyfic,  a reduplication,  or 
doubling  of  a fit  in  a femitertian  ague ; or  a 
renewal  of  the  cold  fit,  before  the  preceding 
is  entirely  ended. 

ANAGO'GICAL,  Adj.  [from  «»»,  andj 
ayaj,  Gr]  applied  to  feripture,  thofe  parts 
which  relate  to  the  life  to  come  $ and  tran- 
sport the  foul  above  all  the  allurements  of 
this  vain,  tranfitory  ftatc. 

-A'NAGRAM,  S.  [of  aw,  and  yf*ufxaf 
Gr.J  the  tranfpofing  of  the  letters  of  a 
name,  fo  as  to  compofe  forte  other  word  or 
Sentence  j this  in  the  days  of  Monkifh  igno- 
rance was  a fpccies  of  wit  very  much  in 
vogue,  but  expired,  together  with  rebnfes, 
acroftics,  and  other  triflings  of  narrow 
minds,  on  the  revival  of  learning. 

ANAGRA'MMATISM,  S.  the  aft  of 
forming  an  tfiagram. 

ANAGRA'MMATIST,  S.  a maker  of 
anagrams. 

ANALE'CTA,  S.  [from  «y<t,  Gr.  and 
d mifcellany. 

ANALE'MMA,  S.  [Gr.  am Xn/ujua,]  an 
orthographic  projeftion  of  the  fphere  on  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  by  ftrait  lines  and 
cllipfes. 

ANALEfPTIC,  Adj.  [a»aXnw7;x^,  Gr.] 
in  Phyfic,  medicines  to  reftore  the  body 
when  emaciated. 

ANALO'GICAL,  a term,  which  fignifies 
any  particular  idea  is  .attributed  to  feveral 
others.  That  which  has  a rcfemblance  in 
fome  refpefts,  though  different  in  others. 
4i  Placed  the  minerals  between  the  inanimate 
and  vegetable  province,  participating  feme - 
thing  analogical  to  cither.''  HaLs. 

ANALOGICALLY,  Adv.  in  a manner 
wherein  there  is  fome  kind  of  rcfemblance  to 
the  thing  compared. 

AN  VLOGISM,  S.  \ ava^oyia-fx^,  Gr.l 
in  Logic,  an  argument  drawn  from  ihccaufe 
10  the  eflefl. 

To  ANALOGIZE,  V.  A.  [from analogy^ 
to  form  a kind  of  rcfemblance  ; to  inter- 
pret a thing  as  if  he  had  a reference  to 
fomething  eife.  They  rtprefent  the  objeft 
of  the  defire,  which  is  analogized  by  at- 
traction and  gravitation."  Cbeync. 

ANA'LOGOCS,  Adj.  that  which  hears 
a refemblance  to  a thing,  only  it*  feme  par- 
ticulars. t(  There  is  fomething  analogous  in 
the  exernfe  of  the  mind  n that  of  tfcej 
body."  UEjlr.rge.  Ufcd  with  the  pai tide' 
to  before  the  tiling  compared. 

ANA'LOGY,  S.  [from  «vaX$yiv  Gr.] 
a liken  cfs  between  things,  wirh  refpcfk  to 
fome  of  their  qualities,  but  a difference  in 
others.  “ Although  not  in  all  things, 
every  where  the  fame,  yet  for  the  moft  part 
retaining  the  fame  analogy Hooker.  Ulcd 
with  t lie  particles  to , nvitb,  between  or  lc- 
twixt,  before  the  tiling  compared.  “ By 
analogy  with  alj  other  liquors.**  Burnet's 
Tbeo  j. . u If  the  body  politic  have  no 


ANA 

analogy  to  the  natural. " Dryd.  There  wa3 
fome  analogy  betwixt  the  cuftoms.  Dryd* 

In  G rammer,  it  irr plies  the  agreement 
which  feveral  words  have  to  each  other, 
with  rcfpeift  to  their  mode",  or  meaning, 
though  they  differ  in  others,  foch  as  lime 
and  circurnf  lance.  “ As  the  words  grin* 
and  grieved ; which  agree  together  with 
I rcfpe<ft  to  the  uneafy  lenfation  caufed  by 
[ fome  ohjeft ; but  differ  with  refpeft  to 
time,  as  grieve  implies  the  prefent  time,  and 
grieved  a timep.fi,  or  eiapfed.  In  Mathe- 
matics, it  implies  a refemblance  of  ratio's. 

ANALYSIS,  S.  Gr.]  a fc- 

paration,  folution,  of  a body  into  the  parrs 
of  which  it  eonfifts.  In  PhiJofopby,  the 
confidering  the  different  parts  of  a tiling  . 
feparatcly.  The  refolving  any  thing . into 
its  confiituent  parts.  “ We  cannot  know 
any  thing  of  nature  but  by  an  analyfn  of 
its  true  initial  caufes.**  Glar.v.  S.eg.  Ill 
Mathematicks,  it  implies  the  difeovering  ot’ 
the  truth  or  falfhood  of  a propofition  by  iup- 
pofing  it  true,  and  examining  its,  confer 
quences,  till  we  arrive  to  fome  evident  truths, 
or  impoffibility,  the  ncceflary  confequence 
of  the  firft  propofition,  and  conclude  from 
thence  the  truth  or  impoffibility  of  that  pro- 
pofition,  which  may  afterwards  be  demon - 
firated  by  refuming  rhe  rcafons,  whereby 
it  was  difeovered.  AnalyJU  in  chcmiflry,  is 
the  refolution  of  any  fub  (lance  into  its  firft 
principles,  to  difeover  what  it  confifis  of# 
Thefc  principles  have  given  grounds  for 
great  altercation,  which  the  reader  may  find 
managed  with  accuracy  and  precifion,  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  fceprical  Chymifi,  and  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  a man  univerfJly  applauded  for 
his  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  me- 
dical art. 

ANALY'TICAL,  Adj.  that  which  rc- 
folves  tilings  into  their  firft  principles. 

*’  The  inacctiralcnefs  of  the  analytical  ex- 
periments fo  called.*’  Boyb.  That  which 
confidcrs  and  feparates  a thing  into  all  the 
parts,  of  which  it  is  compounded. 

ANALYTICALLY,  Adv.  in  Arch  a 
manner  as  to  refolve  a fub  ft  a tree  in  its  firft 
principles. 

•ANALYTIC,  Adj.  rayaXyT;jc.$f,  Gr.]  the 
refolving  a thing  in  its  primary,  or  condi- 
ment parts  ; the  arguing  on  the  principles 
or  conccffions  of  an  opponent,  till  heiste-  - 
duccd  to  a dilemma.  “ He  was  in  logic  a 
great  critic,  - Profoundly  {kill'd  in  ana  ly  tick. %% 
iiudib.  “ The  attalytUk  method  takes  the 
whole  compound  as  it  finds  it,  and  le;id$  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  ir,  by  refolving  it  into 
its  firft  principles  or  parts,  and  is  therefore 
called  refolution.”  Watts. 

To  ANALYZE,  V.  A.  Gr.]  to 

refolve  inro  its  firft  principles.  To  trace  a 
thing  into  its  firft  principles,  or  motives* 
et  To  analyze  the  immortality  of  any  ac- 
tion in  itr*wtfi  principled*  A or  tit.  To  re- 
folve 


ANA 

folve  a proportion  into  its  objelt,  fuhie£l, 
predicate,  argument,  &c.  “ This  la(t  is 

what  is  meant  in  the  logical  /chords,  when 
they  talk  of  analyzing  a text  of  feripture.” 
Watts's  Logic. 

ANALVZER,  S.  that  which  reduces  a 
thing  into  its  firft  principles.  “ Whether 
the  fire  he  a true  and  univerfal  analyzer  of 
mixt  bodies.”  Beyle. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  S.  [from  am,  Gr. 
and  oi?,]  in  Per/jpedlive,  the  deferr- 

ing a figure,  which  in  one  point  of  view, 
(hall  appear  to  be  deformed,  but  in  another, 
regnlar. 

ANA'NAS,  S.  in  Botany,  the  pine-apple. 
As  for  the  *fruit  itfelf,  nothing  can  be  mote 
magnificent,  than  the  colours  with  which  it 
is  embcllifbcd.  Its  (calcs  are  green,  bor- 
dered with  a carnation  colour;  its  ground  is 
3'cllow,  and  from  each  fcale  arifes  a purple 
flower,  which  falls  off  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
afid  on  the  top  is  a crown.  The  pulp  of  the 
fioit  is  •agreeable  to  the  fight,  and  of  fo  ex- 
(juifite  a tafte,  that,  in  order  to  conceive  any 
idea  of  it,  we  mult  blend  in  our  imagination, 
that  of  the  peach,  the  (Trawbcrry,  mulca- 
dine  grape,  and  rpnnet-apple. 

ANA'PHORA,  S.  fGr.  atwpog*]  a figmc 
in  Rhetoric,  in  which  feveral  fcntence6  begin 
with  the  fame  word. 

ANAPLERO'TIC,  S.  [ava-trXjjfov,  Gr.] 
in  Medicine,  that  which  fills  up  any  wound 
with  flefh. 

AN'ARCH,  S.  the  author,  or  promoter 
Of  couftifton  ; a rebel. 

ANA'RCHICAL,  Adj,.  not  fubjeft  to 
rule,  or  laws  ; rebellious ; fedirious. 

A'NARCHY,  S.  [av*g%ta,  Gr.]  a ftatc 
wherein  people  arc  without  the  enforcement 
of  laws,  and  will  not  fiubmit  to  them ; re- 
bellion $ fedition;  and  confufion.  “Arbi- 
trary power  is  but  the  firft  natural  Hep  from 
anarchy , or  a favage  life.**  Swift, 

ANASA'RCA,  S.  [from  ava  Gr.  and 
«■«{£,]  in  Phyfic,  a kind  of  univerfal  dropfy. 

I At  the  beginning,  the  legs  fwell,  efpecially 

towards  night,  when  they  pit  rcmaikably; 
the  urine  is  pale,  the  appetite  decays,  and  at 
laft  the  fwcUing  rifes  higher,  and  appe?rs  in 
the  thighs,  belly,  breafl  and  arms.  44  When 
the  lymph  Magnates,  or  is  extravafated  under 
the  (kin,  it  is  called  an  anafarca .”  Arbutb • 

ANASA'RCOUS,  Adj.  having  the  pro- 
perties of  an  anafarca.  “ A gentlewoman 
laboured  of  an  alcitcs,  with  an  anafarcous 
fwell ing.”  Wifem. 

ANASTOMA'TIC,  that  which  opens  the 
veflcls,  or  removes  ob  fir  unions. 

ANASTOMOSIS,  S.  [Gr.  aw,  and 
in  Anatomy,  the  union  of  the  months 
of  two  vcfiels,  whereby  they  communicate 
with  each  other  the  iuofculacions,  or  join- 
ing of  the  nerves. 

ANA'STROPHE,  S.  [from  aw,  and 
Gr.]  in  Rhetoric,  difipofi.ion,  or 
No.  III. 
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placing  of  worJt,  not  agreeable  to  the  gram- 

matic.il  cojiftriuTtion. 

ANA'THEMA,  S.  [from  am,  and  t.6»;,u»,] 
among  the  Jews  it  fignified,  fir  ft,  fome- 
thing  dedicated  to  thefcrvicc  of  God;  fe- 
condiy,  Something  devoted  to  definition  ; 
thirdly,  one  who  was  the  objcA  of  univerfal 
avepfion  ; and  fourthly,  one  who  was  ba- 
nilhed  from  the  fynagoguc.  From  hence 
we  may  be  able  to  determine  the  precifc 
meaning  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  wiffaes  him- 
felf  to  be  the  anathema  for  his  brethren,  Rent, 
ix.  3.  It  is  certain  that  he  muft  exprefs  a 
readinefs  to  undcreo  fome  eminent  calamity, 
but  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  wi(h  himftlf 
a ecu  fed,  as  fome  imagine,  is  to  brand  him 
with  a degree  of  impiety  inconfiftent  with 
his  character ; to  fuppofe  him  to  mean  only 
a bare  reparation  from  the  church,  though 
indeed  a heavy  calamity,  feems  not  confident 
to  that  degree  of  ardour  he  exprefles  for  the 
converfion  of  his  nation  ; It  remains  then, 
that  his  meaning  muft  include,  that  he  was  * 
not  only  ready  to  be  cut  off  f.orn  the  fociety 
of  Chriftians,  as  an  acknowledged  member 
of  their  community,  but  Jikewifc  was  willing 
to  lecome  the  object  of  public  fcorn  de«i- 
fion,  and  averfion,  to  bear  all  outrages, 
calamities,  and  tortures,  and  to  lay  dawn 
his  life  for  the  converfion  of  his  country, 

1 he  term  implies  not  only  the  curfc  of  ex- 
communication,  but  aifo,  the  pcrlon  excom- 
municated. 

ANATHEMA'TIOAl,Adj.that  which  is 
in  the  form  of  an  anathema  or  curfc. 

To  ANATHE'MATJZS,  V.  A.  to  pro- 
nounce excommunication  ag'dnft  any  perfon, 
whereby  he  is  deprived  of  all  the  privileges 
of  fociety.  “ They  were  therefore  to  he 
anathematized  after  this  manner.”  Ham.  Fund. 

AN  A'TOCIbiVt,  S.  [atnatocifmvs,  Lat.J 
a fpccics  of  nfurj  wherein  the  lenders  exat 
compound  intereft  of  the  borrower. 

ANATO'MICAL,  Adj.  that  which  is  ufed 
in  Anatomy.  “ It  has  the  life  of  an 
anatomical  knife.”  Watts's  Leg.  That  which 
is  difeovered  by  anatomy,  or  in  the  difleticn 
of  a body.  “ There  is  a natural  involun- 
tary diftoi  tion  of  the  mu/efes,  w hich  is  the 
anatomical  caufe  of  laughter.”  Swift. 

AN A'TO'Vf TST,  S.  [anateneiftc,  Fr.]  a 
perfon  who  di fleets  bodies,  or  plants  $ di- 
viding every  one  of  the  parts  from  each 
other ; enquiring  into  the  wonder  of  their 
ftruture,  drawing  from  thence  Juch  lights, 
as  muft  contribute  to  the  knowledge  b^th 
of  the  caufe  and  feat  of  difeafes,  the  various 
methods  of  rei  dilating  the  morbid  pirts  in 
their  former  foundnefs  ; and  dilcovering  the 
finger  of  divine  wifdom  vifibly  imprefled  on 
a ftruture  confuting  of  fuch  a variety  of 
parts,  harmonizing  with  each  other,  and 
univcrfally  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole. 

To  ANA'TOMISE,  V.  A.  [from  aw, 
Gr.  and  to  diflelt  or  leparate  evety 

# N part 
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part  cf  the  body ; to  difcover  all  the  proper- 
ties of  a thing  ; to  lay  op.  n the  feeret  mo- 
tives or  difpofuion  of  a pc«  fen’s  mind. 

ANA'TOMY,  S.  [amrofxKt,  Gr.]  the 
differing  the  parts  of  an  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble body,  to  difcover  the  different  ufes  of  its 
fcvcral  parts.  It  is  divided  into  human  and 
comparative  : the  comparative  confiJtrs 

brutes  and  vegetables,  in  order  to  illudrate 
the  hetman  fabric  ; the  human  is  that  which 
is  employed  in  feparating  and  confidering  the 
parts  of  a human  body.  After  a long  dif- 
ufc,  this  arc  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
prior  to  which,  the  dtilc&ion  of  a human 
body  was  looked  upon  as  facrilege : and  fo 
low  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
an  aflembty  of  divines  was  convened,  to  dc- 
tei mine  whether  it  was  confident  with  the 
dictates  of  confcience,  to  difleft  a human 
body ; and  to  this  very  day  it  is  forbidden  in 
Wulfovy.  But  what  advantages,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  improvement  of  phytic,  not  to 
mention  the  confcqucncts  of  fucb  an  im- 
provement, the  mitigation  of  pain,  the  era- 
dication of  diforders,  and  the  prolonging  of 
human  life,  docs  this  injunction  preclude. 
In  a fecondary  fenfc,  this  word  implies  the 
art  itfclf.  *'  According  to  the  knowledge 
which  is  communicated  to  us  by  anatomy,** 
Dryd.  .The  dividing  or  feparating  the  parts 
of  any  firing,  applied  both  to  mental  and 
-external  operations.  “A  way  to  amplify 
any  thing  is  to  break  it,  and  to  make  an  ana- 
•towy  of  its  fcvcral  parts.”  Haem,  The  bones 
or  body  which  has  been  robbed  of  its  inte- 
guments of  fiefh,  See.  “ Rou fc  from  flcep 
this  fell  onatvHiy."  Siaktfp.  K,  'join . 

A' NAT H Obi , S.  a native  ialt  extracted 
•from  the  waters  of  the  Kile.  1 he  artificial 
Anatron  is  compofed  of  ten  parts  of  fult- 
petre,  lour  of  quicklime,  three  of  common 
Ialt,  two  of  roach  alium,  pnd  two  of  vitriol, 
difibived  in  wine,  boiled,  drained,  and  eva- 
porated to  the  confidence  of  a fait.  This  is 
Uied  to  purify  metals.  * 

A'NCESTOR,  S.  [anceflre,  Fr,]  the  per- 
fon  from  whom  one  is  descended.  “ CLam 
was  the  paternal  anccfor  of  Minus.”  Ralrgh 

A'NCESTRAL,  Adv.that  maybe  claimed 
in  riyht  of  our  aneellors. 

AN'CESTRY,  S.  thofc  from  whom  a 
perfon  is  defceoded  ; family  ; lineage ; pro- 
genitors; pedigree.  “ Say,  from  what 
Kept  red  anzefiry  ye  claim.”  Pope.  Dcfcea  t, 
or  birth.  *■ 

A'N'CHENTR  Y,  S.  applied  to  a family, 
or  defeent,  antiquity  : in  a fecondary  fenfc, 
dignity,  pomp,  and  lolcmnity.  “ A mea- 
Turc  full  of  date  and  and; entry.  Shakefp. 

AN'CHILORS,  S.  [from  aynn  and  cT] 
5n  Surgery,  a fuelling  at  the  inuermoft  cor- 
ner of  the  eye, 

ANCHOR,  S.  [anchor  a,  Lat.  from  ay - 
juifa,  Gr.]  an  inltrument  ljrmed  of  an  heavy 
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ftrong  piece  cf  iron,  &c.  It  confifis  of  * 
ring,  to  which  the  cable  is  fadened;  the 
beam  or  fh  .nk,  which  is  the  longed  part  of 
the  anchor;  tire  arm,  which  runs  into  the 
ground ; the  flouke,  fluke,  or  palm,  the 
broad  parts  ending  in  a point,  with  barbs 
refembling  the  head  of  an  arrow,  which  faf- 
tens  it  into  the  ground;  and  the  dock,  which 
is  a piece  of  wood  fadened  to  the  beam,  rear 
the  ring,  which  guides  the  fiukc  in  its  de- 
feent, fo  as  it  may  fall  right,  and  fix  in  the 
ground  There  are  feveral  forts  on  board  a 
lif.p,  which  are  called  by  different  names  ; 
the  fird  and  larged  is  Called  the  flieet  an- 
chor, and  never  ufed  but  in  violent  dorms; 
the  fecond  the  bowers,  which  are  lefs,  and 
ufed  when  the  vcffT  riJtS  in  a road  or  har- 
bour, and  are  mined  the  fird  and  fecond,  or 
bed  and  fmall  bower;  the  third,  when  a 
veflel  is  to  be  brought  up  and  down  the  ri- 
ver by  winds,  though  the  ’tide  be  contrary, 
which  is  a fmall  anchor,  called  the  rodgfi'or 
redgo  anchor,  by  means  of  which  they  wind 
her  head  about  when  fhe  approaches  too  near 
to  fhore ; the  fourth,  the  dream  anchor,  is 
a fin  nil  one,  made  fad  to  the  dream  cable, 
by  means  of  w hich’ the  fhip  rides  in  gentle 
dreams  and  fair  weather;  the  fifth,  the 
grapnel!,  is  a fmall  anchor  for  a fh  p of 
boat.  The  dimen';ons  of  anchors,  with  re- 
ipcff  to  the  length  ot  the  beam  and  their 
weight,  fiiould  be  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fhip  within  ; but  as  the  ta* 
b!es  calculated  fot  this  purpofe,  would  fwell 
this  work  beyond  its  deflined  limits,  we  re- 
fer thofe  who  are  dcfTrous  of  farther  infor- 
mation, to  Bernouille’s  difeourfe  on  this 
fubjeft,  which  carried  the  prize  at  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences.  It  is  ufed  with  the  fol- 
lowing verbs,  to  drop  or  eafiy  which  imply 
the  letting  down,  and  to  weigh,  which  figni- 
fies  the  pulling  up  the  anchor.  Figuratively, 
Any  thing  which  keeps  from  motion  or 
fluctuation.  Shakefpeare  feems  to  have  flib- 
dituted  this  word  indead  of  ancorite.  “ An 
anchor  % cheer.**  Hamlet, 

To  AN'CHOR,  V.  N.  to  be  fecured  or , 
flopped ; to  be  kept  from  driving.  **  Near 
Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored?*  Bacon,  Fi- 
guratively, 10  fatten  ; to  dop.  Anchor-balds. 
The  faftnefs  or  fccurity  procured  by  ao  an- 
chor ; a fecurity  againd  any  calamity.  An - 
char. fmith  is  a maker  or  forger  of  ancherrs. 

“ From  the  anchor -fmitb  to  the  watch- 
maker.” Moxcrt. 

A'NCHORAGE,  S.  the  power  or  cffefl 
which  an  anchor  has  to  keep  a fhip  from 
driving  ; the  duty  paid  for  anchoring. 

A'NCHORET,  or  AWCHORITE,  S. 
one  who  retires  into  unfrequented  places,  tor 
praiftife  auderitics. 

ANCHO'VY,  S.  [anekeity  Fr.  anchova. 
Span.]  a fmall  fifh,  ufed  for  fauce.  They 
ihould  be  chofen  with  round  backs,  fmall, 

white 
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vrtnte  on  the  red  fide,  and  white  within,  be-  j ANEMO'GRAPHY,  S.  [from  avfw^*, 
eaufe  the  large  and  flat  are  feldom  any  thin"  j Gr.  and  ypa<px } a defeription  of  the  winds, 
elfe  bur  fardines.  I ANEMO'METER,  S.  [from  an u'Sv, 

A'NCIENT,  Adj.  [ancien,  Fr.J  having  Gr.  and /uitjo’]  an  in  it  rumen  t to  meafure 
endured  for  fome  time ; that  which  has  been  j the  force  of  the  wind, 
fome  time  ago;  applied  to  the  Deity,  it  de- 1 ANE'MONE,  S.  [from  e.'/aar*,  Gr.] 
notes  exiftence  before  any  other  being;  paft,  !in  Botany,  the  wind-flower.  It  is  ufed  moft- 
or  former.  “ Wc  ihall  begin  our  anc'unt  jly  externally  in  meduinc,  in  errhincs  aud 
bickerings.**  Shake  fp.  lien.  \ I.  Uled  as  a collyriums,  for  ulcers  in  the  eyes, 
fubftantive,  it  implies  one  who  lived  at  fome  ANEMO  SCOPE,  S.  Jfrom  avj/ix<5^,  Gr. 
time  diftant  from  the  prefent  period,  op-  and  a-xcTr^J  an  inftrument  which  foretcls 
poled  to  modern.  4<  'I  hough  the  ancierts  the  changes  of  the  wind, 
thus  their  rules  invade,”  Pope.  The  flig|  ANE'NT,  Prep,  [from  a redundant,  and 
or  itreamer  of  a Ihip  ; formerly  that  of  a r.ean,  Sax.  near]  concerning,  about,  or 
regiment,  and  from  thence  the  beaivr  of  it  j touching.  **  He  laid  nothing  anent  this  par- 
in  which  fenfe,  l’iftol  is  called  ancient  Piftol.  ticular.**  Near;  oppofite  to. 

A'NCIENTLY,  Adv.  in  times  long  paft,  ANEU'RlSM,  S.  (from  wvfu^wrii,  Gr.] 
or  before  the  prefent  inftant.  “ Which,  with  ,in  Surgery,  a tumour  caufed  by  the  wcAncls 
the  territory  about  it,  anciently  pertained  to  !of  an  artery. 

this  crown/*  Sidney.  I ANE'W,  Adv,  [from  n‘utrw  or  nrw, 

A'NCIENTNKSS,  S.  length  of  time  j ' Bely.]  again;  once  more;  a fecond  time, 
antiquity.  “ They  were  called  Saturnian  | c*  He  who  begins  late,  is  obliged  to  form 
from  their  ancient  tufs”  Dryd.  . 1 anew  the  whole  difpofition  of  his  foul.*' 

A'NCIEN TRY,  S.  a long  pedigree;  a 9A0gerr. 
family  which  has  been  noted  for  a long  courfe  ANFR  A'CTUOSE,  or  ANFRA'CTU- 
of  years.  OUS,  Adj.  [from  anfrafJns,  La'?.]  full  of 

A'ND,  Conjunft.  [from  and,  Sax.  er.de,  winding'paflagcs,  like  a maze  or  labyrinth. 
Belg. ] a particle,  by  which  words  or  fen-  Peculiar  to  medical  or  anatomical  writers, 
ten ccs  are  joined.  “ To  make  difeoveries  in  A'NGEL,  S.  [angclus,  Lat.  afy  i\&>,  Gr.] 
human  life,  and  to  fettle  the  proper  diftinc-  a relative  term,  a perfon  fent  or  corrmif- 
tions.”  Tatler.  Before  it,  it  fignifics  tho\  fioned  by  another.  In  its  prim  rive  fehle, 
**  They  will  fet  an  houfe  on  fire,  and  it  were  being  a denomination  of  office,  not  of  na- 
I>ut  to  roaft  this  egg.”  Bac.  Moderns  drop  , ture,  it  is  applied  to  priefes,  Malacb.  ii.  7. 
the  and,  and  ufe  the  particle  if  by  itfelf.  To  John  Baptift,  Mattb.  xi.  10.  And  to 
ANDTRONS,  S.  [a  corruption  of  band - Chrift  himfelf,  Jfai . ix.  6.  Gen.  xlviii,  6. 
irem,  that  is  filch  as  may  be  calily  moved  by  1 F.xod.  xxiii.  10.  Dan.  x.  13.  Rrv.  xii.  7.  A 
the  hands]  irons  at  each  end  of  a grate,  in  | fpecies  of  incorporeal  beings  fuperior  to  man- 
which  a ipit  turns ; or  irons  on  which  wood  kind,  and  of  different  degrees  of  dignity, 
is  laid  to  burn.  power,  and  perfection.  A gold  coin,  hav- 

ANDOVER,  a market  town  in  Hamp-  ing  the  figure  of  an  angel  upon  it.  Figu- 
fliire,  with  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  ratively,  a perfon  of  great  beauty.  Ufed  as 
fairs,  on  Midlenf  Saturday,  for  checfc,  horfe*  an  adjective,  it  implies  fomething  more  than 
aud  leather;  on  May  12,  for  leather  and  human;  one  of  the  order  of  angels.  “ Vir- 
millinery  goods;  and  on  November  16,  for  gins  vifited  by  angel  powers.*’ 
iheer*,  horfes,  leather,  and  chtefc.  It  is  a ANGE'LIC,  Adj.  rcfembling  or  partak- 
largc  town,  which  fends  two  members  to  ing  of  the  nature  of  angels, 
parliament,  and  is  a great  thoroughfare  on  ANGE'LICA,  S.  in  Botany,  the  greateft 
the  weftern  road.  It  is  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  the  umbelliferous  plants.  It  is  Ooma- 
of  Winchefter,  and  62  W,  by  S.  of  Lon*  chic,  cordial,  and  alexipharmic. 
don.  Lon.  16.  5.  lat.  51.  20.  Near  this  ANGE'LICAL,  rcfembling  angels;  that 
town  is  held  an  annual  fair,  on  October  10,  which  partakes  of  the  properties  of  angels, 
called  Wcyhill,  for  fhcep,  leather,  hops,  “ Angelical  contentment.**  fVilkint. 
and  checfe.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  all  ANGE'LICK,  Adj.  See  ANGELIC. 

England,  and  has  booths  fet  up,  wherein  all  A'NGELOT,  a fort  of  fmall  cheefe  made 

kinds  of  goods  are  fold.  in  Normandy.  Alfo  a mufical  inftrument 

ANDRO'GYNAL,  Adj.  [from  rcfembling  a lute, 

that  which  partakes  of  both  fexes,  male  and  AN'GER,  S.  [from  ange,  Sax.]  a p^f- 

femalc ; that  which  has  the  properties  of  an  donate  defire  of  thwarting  the  happinefs  of 

hermaplirodite.  another.  Figuratively,  the  pain  or  fmart  of 

AN  DRCVGYNUS,  S.  a perfon  who  unites  a fore  or  wound,  in  allufion  to  the  uneafinefs 
fioth  the  male  and  female  fcx  in  his  ftrufture.  and  the  reddening  countenance  of  thofe  who 
An  hermaphrodite.  are  aflefled  with  this  paffion.  94  The  great- 

ANE'CDOTE,  S.  [arixtoiw,  Gr,]  a piece  eft  anger  and  forenefs  ftill  continued,*’  Tem- 
pt fecit*  fciftory,  PU> 
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To  AN'GER,  V.  A.  to  offend  a perfon, 
to  provoke  him. 

A'NGERLY,  Adv.  like  a perfon  who  re- 
fents  an  injury.  “ Y»u  look  argerly." 
Sbakejp.  In  Head  of  this  word  we  ufc  an- 
grily at  present. 

ANGl'NA,  S.  ffrom  ango,  Lat.]  a quin- 
fey.  SeeOUINSEY. 

ANGIOGRAPHY,  S.  [from  afritor, 
Gr.  and  a defeription  of  the  vcflels 

•f  the  human  body. 

ANGICYLOG  Y,  S.  [from  eSyun,  Gr. 
and  Xa>©-j  a difeourfe  of  the  veflcls  of  the 
human  body, 

AN'GLE,  S.  [anguhs,  Lat.]  the  meeting 
pf  two  lines  in  a point,  which  incline  to 
each  other. 

A'NGLE,  S.  Tfrom  angel,  Sax.]  an  in 
fli’nmcnt  to  catcii  fi(h  wi.h.  “ His  angle 
trembling  in  his  hand.’* 

To  AN'GLE,  V.  N.  to  fifh  with  a line; 
to  entice  by  feme  allurements.  u The 
hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for.1*  Shake] g. 

■ AN'GLF-ROD,  [angd-ro*de,  Belg.  angel. 
Port,  an xu eli,  Span.]  the  rod  to  which  the 
line  is  faflened  in  angling.  “ Ufed  for  an- 
gle-rodi."  Bac. 

AN'GLER,  S.  one  who  angles.  a Like 
a patient  angler*' 

ANGLESEY,  [the  Ifle  of]  is  the  mofl 
weflern  county  of  North  Wales.  It  is  24 
miles  in  length,  14  in  breadth,  aod  fends 
one  member  to  parliament.  It  is  feparated 
from  the  continent  by  the  river  Mcni,  which 
divides  it  f.om  Carnarvon  (hire,  and  on  every 
other  fide  it  is  furrouildcd  by  the  lea.  It  is 
a fertile  Jpot,  and  abounds  in  corn,  cattle, 
fhfii'  fi(h,  and  fowls,  with  very  good  mill- 
ilones  and  grirtd-flonCs.  The  chief  town 
u Beaumaris.  Nc^r  Kcmly  > Harbour  there 
5s  a quarry  of  ftonc,  called  Afbcftos,  which 
is  a beautiful  firVliV,  Vit  of  which  may  Lc 
5»ot  tile  Linnm  AfbePinum,  called  hrre  Sa 
Xmsnder^s  Wodj;  It  is  a fuLCance  like  flax, 
and  will  beat  a common  fisc.  And  not  far 
from  this  there  is  a yellow  fulphurcous  cop- 
per ore,  which  has  never  been  worked.  At 
jdihbadrig,  about  three  miles  raft  ward  from 
hence,  there  is  a great  body  ot  vein  of  (h»ny 
oker,  of  vario.s:  colours,  a*  red,  yellow, 
blue;  and  an  extremely  fine  white  clay,  of 
the  Cimolia  kind.  Thefe  might  be  of  great 
irrvicc  to  painters,  potters,  und  ftune-cut- 
ters 

ANGLICISM,  S.  a manner  of  expref- 
fion  peculiar  to  the  F.nglifh. 

AN'GREP.  Part,  provoked,  dnraged. 
AN'GRILY,  Adj.  to  as  to  txprefs  refent- 
ment. 

AN'GRY,  Adj.  highly  dtfpleafed  or  en- 
raged. “ W1  ' foiv-r  is  angry  with  his  bto- 
tiver.’*  Mark  v.  22.  Eifily  provoked.  ei  Ail 
jtgrt  man  fiirreth  up  llrifeA’  Pw.  xxix. 
21.  i hat  winch  hath  the  appearance,  marks, 
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or  figns  of  agger.  “ An  angry  countenance.** 
Pr*v.  xxv.  2^.  Applied  to  wounds ; in«* 
flamed,  painful,  or  lore. 

A'NGUISH*  S.  [angrdjft,  Fr.]  ex^eflivc 
pain;  immoderate  furrow,  anxiety  and  tor-* 
ture.  “ Tribulation  and  anguijb  upon  every  , 
foul  of  man.”  Bom.  ii.  9.  -5 

AN'GUISHF.D,  Adj  affcfted  with  great 
anxiety.  torture,  and  forrow. 

AN'GULAR,  Adj.  [ttgadbi  Lat.]  hav- 
ing corners  or  angles.  - r-  y/f 

ANGULA'fUTY,  S.  the  quality  of  hnv- 
ing  angles.  . ...  ^ }- 

AN'GCLARLY,  Adv.  like  an  angle. 
AN'GULATED,  Adj.  [snguluif  Lat.]; 
having  angles  or  corners.  , s/ 

A'NGULOUS,  Adj,  [from  angglut]  hav- 
ing corners  or  angles.  • , , 

ANGU'ST,  Adj;  [ongujluiy  Lat.J  narrow, 
confined.  sfJ 

AN GUST A'TION,  S.  f anguflut.  Lat.} 
the  aft  of  Icflcniog  the  dilLnce  between  two 
oppofite  obj-.fts 

ANIIF/UTUS,  S [fmm  anUla,  Lat.] 

II  a quickncfs  of  breathing,  occufioiicd  by  run-- 
ning,  or  afeending  any  deep  place. 

ANIGHTS,  Adv.  during  the  night;  e- • 
very  night.  r ,'/*•. 

A'NIL,  S.  in  Botany,  the  indigo  plant. 
Linn.ru*  ranges  it  in  his  fcventccnlli  clafs, 
becaufe  the  flowers  have  ten  fiamiua  in  tha 
two  bodies.  *r- 

AN  PL  ITY,  S.  [anilttaty  Lit.}  old  age, 
conlidcrcd  only  as  it  refpefts  a woman.  _ »-* 
A'NIMA  MVNDI,  S.  a pure  cthcrial  fub-  * 
Ranee  or  fpirit,  according  to  Plato  and  other 
ant’ent  philofophers,  d tfufed  through  the  \ 
mafs  of  the  world,  informing,  actuating, 
and  uniting  its  faver.il  parts  into  one  great  i 
body  or  animal.  Chrillians  objeft  to  this 
opinion,  that  it  confounJs  the  Maker  with 
his  work,  and  takes  away  the  (Irongeft  bar- 
rier againfl  vice *. the  piflibiliry  of  a Rate  of 
future,  rewards  and  paci  dim  cuts.  But  thofe 
who  choofe  to  fee  thisdoftrine  cleared  of  its 
ahfirrdilics,  and  embclliihed  'with  all  the 
charms  of  harmony  and  eloquence,  muft 
have  recourfe  to  the  £(L\y  on  Man,  *>y  h 

Pope. 

A N IMADVF/RSION,  S.  [ar.hradverfh, 
Lat.]  a remarking  of  a fault,  with  anger, 
feverity,  or  reproach  ; punifhmcnt,  ccnfurc, 
or  the  execution  of  the  laws;  ufed  with  cn 
rtrup’n  before  the  objeft.  “ Handled  by 
paniphins  on  b(  th  Tides,  without  the  leau 
.r.ih.  '•> U fi/ion  upcv  the  authors.”  Swift.  •'  * 

ANIMADVE'RSJVE,  Adj.  [from  am- 
mad<vr\\yHt,  Lat.]  having  power  to  make  the 
mind  attend  to  any  pantcular  objeft;  that 
which  has  the  power  of  judging. 

To  ANIMADVE'RT,  V.  N.  [ammaJ- 
■ -j/rto , Lat  ] to  cenfure,  to  blame.  i(  I fliouUl 
not  animadvert  or.  hifn.**  Dryd.  To  take 
no. ice  of  a fault,  fo  as  to  puuh])  it.  “ kf 
4 the 
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the  author  of  the  univerfe  animadverts  upon  1 
Inen  here  below.’* v Crew's  CofmoL  Ufcd 
with  the  particles  cn  or  upon, 

ANIMADVE  RTER,  S.  one  who  inffifts 
punidmicnt,  or  pafles  cenfurc. 
r 'A'NIMAL,  S.  f aninialy  Lat.]  a being, 
confiding  of  a body  and  foul.  In  a fccon- 
dary  ferife,  it  if  ufcd  as  a perihn  l>cneath  our 
notice,  a mean,  defpicablc,  or  contemptible 
creature.  “ A defpicai>|-  animal."  Joinfon, 
We  would  afk,  whether  the  idea  of  con- 
tempt is  conveyed  by  the  word  dfpicable  or 
the  word  animal  f If  by  the  forn»er,  Mr. 
Johnfbn’s  obfervmion  is  too  nice ; if  by  the 
litter,  what  need  is  there  for  joining  the 
Word  defpicablc  to  it.  /• fnimcl . ufcd  as  an 
adjeftive,  implies  fomething  relating  to  ani- 
mals. Animal  fccretion , is  the  aft  whereby 
the  jnlces  of  the  body  are  feparated  and  fe- 
rreted from  the  common  mals  of  the  blood. 
Animal  fpirits%  arc  a fine  fubtile  juice,  fup  | 
pofed  to^  be  the  great  instrument  of  mufeu-  \ 
lar  motion  and  fenfation  ; but  its  exigence 
is  f<?  much  controverted,  that  it  affords  the 
candidates  in  phyfic,  at  our  uriverfities,  no 
barren  fubjeft  lor  the  cxercifcs  which  tl?ey 
perform  for  their  degrees.'  ' 
k ANIMALCULE,  S.  [cr.imalculujn,  Lat.] 
a very  fmall  animrl,  generally  applied  to  fuel) 
as  cannot  be  difeerned  by  the  naked  eye. 

' ANIMALITY,  S.  [ anhnal,  Lat.]  that 
which  has  the  p-operty  of  an  animal. 

To  A'NIMATE,  V.  A.  [anhno,  Lat.]  to 
give  life  to;  to  quicken  j to  join,  or  unite,  a 
foul  to  a body.  “ Man  muff  have  been  animated 
by  a higher  power.”  Figuratively,  to  enliven, 
to  make  vocal,  to  infpirc  with  the  charms  of 
found.  ■“  Nor^e  can  animate  the  lyre.” 
Dryd.  To  communicate  bravery  to  5 to  en- 
courage, hearten,  or  excite.  “ The  more  to 
animate  the  people.”  Kr.olles. 

A^NlMA  dE,  Adj.  [animates,  Lat.]  in- 
dued with  a'loul;  that  which  has  life. 

A'NIMATF.D,  Part,  vigorous  : fpirited  : 
bold. 

r ANIMATION,  S.  the  aft  of  bringing 
into  exigence.  “ Plants  are  the  firft  pro- 
ducat, which  is  the  world  of  animation." 
Bac,  The  Rate  wherein  the  foul  and  body 
are  united  ; the  enjoyment  of  life.  ’ 

■ A'NIMATIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
of  communicating  life  $ enlivening;  encou- 
raging j making  vigorous. 

ANIMATOR,  S.’  [from  animatum,  Lat.] 
that  which  enlivens  “ They  heft  unite  to 
thc.r  ani/rattr*  ' Bremen's  V ul Jr.  Errors. 

ANIMO'SE,  Adj.  [anrnrfus,  Lat.]  vio- 
lent j courageous  ; vehement. 

ANIMO'SITY,  S;  f animefitas,  Lat.l  a 
djfpofnion  wherein  a perfon  is  inclined  to 
hinder  the  fuCccfs,  or  diff.urb  the  trahquil- 
lity  of  another.  . 

• A'NISE,  S.  [anufam,  Lat.j  in  Botany,  a 
Occies  of  opium  or  parflcy,  of  an  aromatic 
f ent  aud  ta(te,  reputed  an  aromatic. 
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A'NKER,  s.  [under,  Belg.]  a IiSui4 
meafure  of  Amflerdam,  containing  aboui 
fixty-four  pints  of  Paris,  or  thirty-two  gal- 
lons Englifh  meafure. 

A'NKLE,  S.  the  joint  which  unites  the 
leg  to  the  foot.  Ankle-bone,  the  protube- 
rant bone  at  the  ankle, 

AN'NALIST,  S.  one  whp  writes  annalf. 

A'NNALS,  S.  f from  cnnalts,  Lat.j  a nar- 
rative, wherein  the  tranfaftions  are  digdlcJ 
into  periods,  confifting  each  of  one  year. 

ANNATES,  or  A'NNATS,  S.  in  Law, 
the  fjrft-fruits. 

To  ANNE'AL,  V.  A.  [pronounced  as  if 
written  with  ee , from  cn-eplav,  Sax.]  to 
heat  glafs  to  make  it  retain  the  colours  laid 
on  it ; to"  heat  g^afs  after  it  is  blown,  to  pre- 
vent its  breaking ; to  heat  any  thing  fo  as  to 
give  it  its  temper. 

To  ANNE' X,  V.  A.  [annexum,  Lat.]  to 
join,  or  fuhjoin.  “ He  annexed  a codicil.” 
To  conneft  ; to  unite  with  ; tp  belong  to. 
“ The  authority  which  is  annexed  to  your 
office.”  D*yd,  Ufcd  as  a fubftantive ; pro- 
perties or  attributes.  “ Afiumed  the  annexe* 
of  divinity.”  Brawn's  Vulg,  Err, 
ANNEXATION,  S.  conjunction ; co^ 
alition  ; union.  “ Thefe  annexations  of  be- 
nefices.” Ayliff, 

ANNE'XION,  S.  the  adding  of  fome- 
thing  as  a fupplement  or  aid  ; addition. 

AXNE'XMENT,  S.  fomething  joined  to 
another. 

To  ANNIHILATE,  V.  A.  [ anmbilo , 
Lat.j  to  reduce  to  nothing  j to  put  a period 
to;  to  extinguifh  ; to  destroy.  “ T o anni- 
hilate the  friendfhip  of  puny  minds.”  South, 
To  deftroy  all  the  properties  of  a thing. 
“ The  flood  that  hath  altered,  deformed,  or 
rather  annihilated  this  place.  Applied  to  the 
different  forms  of  government  j to  annul,  to 
take  away,  extirpate,  or  put  an  end  to. 

ANNIHILATION,  S.  the  aft  by  which 
the  exigence  of  a thing  is  deftroyed.’  Ap- 
plied to  the  funds,  or  other  national  (ecuri- 
tics  j the  lofs  of  fo  much  of  the  princi- 
'pal. ; 

AN'NI  NU'BTLES,  [Lat.]  in  Law,  that, 
age  wherein  a female  becomes  marriageable, 
which,  according  to  la\y,  Us  at  twelve  years 
of  age. 

ANNIVERSARY,  [ anniverfarius , 

Lat.]  the  return  of  any  remarkable  day  in 
the  calendar ; fomc  public  rejoicing  in  ho- 
nour of  the  anniverfary  day.  In  the  Romilh 
church,  it  fignifies  an  office,  which  is  not 
only  to  be  faid  ojnee  a year,-  but  every  day, 
for  the  foul  of  the  deccafcd. 

ANNIVE'RSARY,  Adj.  [anniverfarius  9 
Lat.]  that  which  happens  once  in  the  year  ; 
.annual  or  yearly. 

A'NNO  DO'MINI,  [Lat.]  exprefled  by 
abbreviature,  A,  D.  1772,  l.  e.  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  feven  hundred 
and  feventy-two, 
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ANNOTATION.  s.  [annotath,  Lat.l  an 
explanation  of  the  diiticult  pafijgcs  of  an 
author  by  way  of  notc>. 

ANNO TA'TOR,  S.  [Lat.J  one  who  ex- 
plains the  difficult  pafliges  of  another  ; a 
commentator.  “ 1 have  not  that  rcfpedf  for 
the  annotators , which  they  generally  meet 
with.”  Fdtm. 

To  ANNOUNCE,  V-  A.  [annmeer,  Fr] 
to  proclaim  ; to  give  notice;  to  pronounce  ; 
to  fcntcnce  in  a judicial  fenfe;  to  condemn. 
**  Announce — Or  life  or  death.”  Prior . 

To  ANNO'Y,  V.  A.  [annyer,  Fr.]  to 
didurb,  .vex,  or  make  a perfon  qoe.ify  ; to 
fpoil ; to  Jiminifti.  Nor  .vile  jealoufy— * 
Fiis  dear  delights  were  able  to  ar.r.y*'  Fairy 
£>.  To  be  a nuifancr  to ; to  corrupt ; to 
makt  tmwholfome.  *•  Where  houfes  thick, 
and  f ewers,  annoy  the  air.”  Milton,  Toj 
dldurb,  or  provoke.  “ Let  them  alone,  and 
ar.Kcv  them  not/’  Ray 

ANNOY,  S.  an  attack;  trouble;  thej 
things  we  fear  bring  lets  annoy — Than  fear.” 
Donne.  Misfortune.  “ After  pad  annoy  - 
.To  take  the  good  viciflltudcof  joy.”  Dryd.  \ 

ANNOYANCE,  S.  thatxvl  icli  occafionsj 
trouble,  diflike,  injury,  or  hu«f.  “ Rooks 
and  magpies  are  great  annoyances."  Mwti- 
Itur. 

ANNO'YER,  S.  one  who  caufes  any  an- 
noyance-. 

AN'NUAL,  Adj.  [annuel,  Fr.]  for  the 
duration  of  a year.  A thoufmd  pounds 
a year,  annual  fupport.”  Sbab-fp.  That 
which  lads  only  one  year.  “ The  roots  of 
plants  that  are  annual Bac. 

ANN'UoLLY,  Adv.  yearly. 

ANNUITANT,  S.  [annus,  Lat*}  one 
who  receives  an  annuity 

ANNUITY,  S.  [annuite,  Fr.]  a yearly 
revenue  ; a yearly  allowance. 

To  ANNUL,  V.  A.  [from  nullus , I.at.] 
to  abrogate;  to  abolith  $ made  impercepti- 
ble, or  as  if  annihilated.  “ And  ail  her  va- 
rious objects  of  ddght — Annul?  d."  -Mid. 
tSany-hn. 

ANNULAR,  Adj.  [from  ar.rulut , Lat.] 
refembling  a ring.  **  Tied  them  to  the 
bones  by  annular  ligaments.”  Cbcyne, 

AN'NULARY,  Adj.  [from  anr.u'm , Lat-] 
in  rhe  form  of  rings. 

AN'NULET,  S.  [a  diminutive  for  annu- 
lus, Lar.J  a final!  ring.  In  Heraldry,  ufed 
for  a mark  that  the  perfon  is  the  fifth  bro- 
ther ; fometime4,  indeed,  a part  of  the  coat 
of  feveral  families,  leputed  a mark  of  dig- 
nity. In  Architecture,  the  fmall  fquare 
number  in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the  quar- 
ter round.  Likcwifc  a flat  moulding,  com- 
mon to  the  other  parts  of  the  column. 

ANNULLING,  Part.  Noun,  the  re- 
voking or  repealing  of  an  ad,  &c. 

To  ANNU'MERATE,  V.  A.  [annimtro, 
Lat.]  to  reckon  a perfon  or  thing  as  belong- 
ing to  a lid,  or  being  one  of  a number. 
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To  ANNU'NCIATE,  V,  A.. 

Lat.]  to  inform  a perfon  of  feme  particular 
he  is  a drangcr  to  j to  bring  a mefiage  to  a 
perfon  ; to  difeover  a piece  of  news.  Wants 
both  authority  and  nfe  to  eftablifh  it. 

ANNUNCIA'TION-DAY,  9.  the  day 
cclchrated  in  commemoration  of  the  angel's 
visitation  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  on  the  15th 
of  March. 

A NODYNE,  S.  [from  a,  Gr.  and 
a remedy  which  abates  pain. 

To  ANOI'NT,  V.  A.  [pronounced  as  if 
the  0 was  dropped,  and  an  e final  was  at  the 
end,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  found  of  the  i, 
f rom  ’Ant,  enoint , Fr.  10  rub  with  fome  thing 
grsafy.  il  Thou  (halt  not  anoint  thyfelf 
with  oil,”  Dcut.  xxviii.  To  con  leer  ate,  in 
tllufion  to  the  method  of  pouring  oil  on  the 
heads  of  fuch,  as  were  dedicated  to  the  dif- 
1 charge  of  fome  important  pod.  In  hh» 
anointed  flelh.”  Sbakefp.  Lear • 

ANOPNTfR,  S.  one  who  anoints. 

ANO'LIS,  S.  an  American  animal  like  a 
lizard. 

ANO'MALISM,  S.  that  which  is  incon- 
fident with  the  common  rules;  irregularity* 

AiJOMALl'STlCAL,  irregular,  Anoma- 
lidical  year,  in  Adronomy,  the  fpace  of 
time  wherein  the  earth  pafles  through  her 
orbit. 

ANOMALOUS,  Adj.  [avomaX^,  Gr.] 
in  grammar,  thofe  words  that  arc  not  ton-* 
fident  with  the  rules  of  declining,  &c.  In 
Adronomy,  that  which  fccmingly  deviates 
from  its  regular  motion.  Applied  to  irregu- 
larity of  any  kind  ; in  a politic d fenfr,  fe- 
ditious  : 14  There  will  arife  anomalous  dif- 
jtnrbanccs,  not  only  in  civil  and  artificial, 

■ hut  alfo  iu  military  officers.  Brotun's  Vulg • 
Err. 

! ANOMALOUSLY,  Adv.  incontinently, 

irregularly,  uncommonly. 

A NO/MALY,  S.  [pnomafie,  Fr  ] a devi- 
ation from  cdablifhed  rules  and  laws.  “Moll 
of  thefe  anomalies  in  writing  might  be  avoid- 
ed.'* Holder.  In  Adronomy,  applied  to  a 
planet,  is  that  whereby  it  differs  from  rh« 
aphelion,  or  apogee ; This  is  didinguifhed  . 
into  mean,  eccentric  and  true  ; mean  ano- 
maly, is  the  didance  of  a planet's  mean 
motion  from  the  apogee,  or  in  modern  a f- 
tronomy,  the  time  wherein  it  moves  from 
its  aphelion,  to  the  mean  place  or  point  of 
its  orbit.  Eccentric  anomaly,  is  an  arch  of 
an  eccentric  circle,  included  between  the  a- 
phclion,  and  a right  line  drawn  through  the 
center  of  the  planet,  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  the  apfidcs.  Among  the  ancients  it 
implied  an  arch  of  the  ^ooiac,  terminated 
by  a line  of  the  apfidcs,  and  the  line  of 
mean  motion  of  the  center. 

A'NCMY,  S.  [from  *,  Gr.  and 
Gr.]  a breach  of  law,  violation,  or  tranf- 
grcltion. 

1 ANO'N,  Adj.  [from  a aud  ntibn,  Belg.] 

foou. 
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foOQ,  prefcntly;  quickly.  When  appl'ed  to 
viciffitude,  revolution,  or  change  of  action  j it 
figuifies  then,  afterwards,  or  fometinics. 

ANONYMOUS,  Adj.  [from*,  Gr.  and 
•vqua,  Gr.J  not  having  yet  received  a name. 
“ Another  anonymous  in  fed  of  the  waters.” 
Ray.  Applied  to  books,  that  which  is  with- 
out a name. 

j ANONYMOUSLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  be 
without  a name.  “ The  edition  is  to  come 
out  ananymoujly .**  Swift. 

A'NOREXY,  S.  (aioji^ia,  Gr.]  a want 
of  appetite  j ufed  by  medical  writers,  but  not 
very  common. 

ANOTHER,  pronoun,  [from  an,  Sax. 
and  other,  Sax.]  not  like  that  which  is  men- 
tioned $ different.  tf  Another  Jefus,  another 
Ipirit,  another  Gofpel.”  2 Cor,  xi.  4.  One 
inore;  an  addition  ; befides : 11  Have  yc  an- 
other brother.”  Gen.  xliii.  7.  Applied  to 
identity,  not  the  lame.  “ Then  faid  he  to 
another,  how  much  oweft  thou  Luke  tv i 

7.  Any  other,  oppofed  to  one’s  fclf.  “ Let 
another  praife  thee,  and  not  thy  own  mouth.” 
Prw.  xxvii.  2.  Joined  with  one,  it  implies 
a thing  mutually  performed  $ fomething  re- 
ciprocal. 

ANSP  E'S S A D ES,or  LANSPE'SSADES,S. 
ffrom  lonciajpczizata,  Ita!.]  a kind  of  inferi- 
or officers  of  foot,  between  the  corporal  and 
common  centincl. 

To  ANSWER,  V.  A.  [anfwe'rian,  Sax.] 
to  give  that  information,  or  iatisfaltion,  re- 
quired by  a quellion.  To  reply  to  an  ob- 
jection. “ If  it  be  faid,  See.  I anfiuer  it  is 
not  neccffary.”  Boyle,  To  afflgn  rcafons ; 
to  be  accountable  for  ; with  the  particle  for 
before  a thing,  and  to  before  the  perlon. 
•f  Our  author  inuft  anfwerfor  it.”  Brown  s 
-Vulg,  Err,  “ Let  thofc  anfiuer  either  to 
God  qr  man,”  Tctuple.  To  equal,  or  fatis- 
fy  any  claim  or  debt  $ to  pay.  “ Who  fin- 
ches day  and  night — To  anfwer  all  the  debt 
Jfie  owes.”  Shakefp.  Hen.  IV.  To  aft  upon 
agdn  ; mutually,  or  reciprocally  to  aft  up- 
on. “ Do  the  firings  anfwer  to  thy  noble 
band!”  Dryd.  To  bear  a propoition  ; to 
be  proportionate  to.  . “ Anfiuertd  the  bulk 
of  fo  prodigious  a perfon.”  Guliiv.  Trav. 
To  fuit,  or  promote.  “ The  mod  deferv- 
ing  objtfl,  and  the  mofl  likely  to  “ anfiper 
the  ends  of  our  charity.”  Atterb,  Among 
the  Jews,  it  fjgnifies  the  obviating  any  ob- 
jection which  is  not  cxprcilcd ; and  lome- 
tinies  is  a mere  expletive,  or  at  mofl,  ferves 
to  introduce  a narrative.  “ The  king  an- 
fwered  and  faid  to  Daniel.”  Dsn.  ii.  a6. 
JPeter  anfwered  and  faid  to  her.”  Ahh  v. 

8.  To  vindicate,  or  be  received  as  a wit- 
nefs,  teflimouy  or  voucher  in  a perfon’s  be- 
half. “ So  lhall  my  r»ghtcoufm*fs  anfwer 
forme.”  Gen.  xxx.  33.  Applied  to  God, 
it  frgnifies  his  hearing,  or  fhowing  that  he 
has  heard  a requeft,  by  granting  it.  0 The 
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Lord  arjwercd  me,  and  fet  me  in  a large 
place.”  Pjaf.  cxviii. 

ANSWER,  S.  f anfwarc,  Sax.]  a reply 
to  a oueftion  $ a folution  of  any  objection. 
“ Jefus  gave  him  no  anfwer.'*  John  xi:;.  9. 
u Be  ready  to  givean  anfiuer  to  every  man.’ 

1 Pet.  3.  15. 

ANSWERABLE,  Adj.  that  which  will 
admit  of  an  anfiver  or  reply.  Obliged<o  ;.tl;gn 
reafons  for,  or  give  an  account  of.  Anlwcra- 
bletoGod  only.”£w//f.  That  which  matches 
or  fuits  ; applied  to  colour,  or  the  fabric  of 
moveables.  “ Anfwcrable  to  the  hangings 
of  the  court.”  Exod . xxxviii.  18.  Wor- 
thy of,  fit,  or  fuitable.  <f  Bring  forth  fruit 
anfwcrabk,  to  amendment.”  Matt.  iii.  8. 
That  which  can  fatisfy,  or  is  equal  to. 
ff  Means  anfiuer  able  unto  other  men’s  de- 
fire?.  ” Raleigh.  Ufecl  with  the  particle  to. 

A'NSWERAELY,  Adv.  proportionably ; 
in  a manner  fuitably  with  the  particle  to, 
“ If  free  from  illands,  they  arc  anfwerably 
deeper.”  Brereiu. 

ANSWERER,  S.  one  whoanfwers,  foh'es, 
obviates,  or  clears  up  the  objections  of  an 
adverfary. 

A'NT,  S.  Tfrom  cemt,  a contraction  of 
ermett.  Sax.]  fmail  infects  called  alfo  pi£- 
mixes,  who  herd  together  on  hillocks,  re- 
markable for  their  indudry,  tendernefs, 
and  ceconomy.  “ Go  to  the  ant  thou  flug- 
gard.”  Prov.  v.  6.  The  common  opinion 
of  their  hoarding  up  their  provifions  for  the 
winter,  though  allcrted  in  feripture  and  con- 
firmed from  Horace , is  denied  by  Swammer- 
dam, Raurr.ur,  and  other  modern  nsturalifts  j 
but  thofe  who  are  willing  to  entertain  thepi- 
felvcs  with  this  curious  republic,  will  meet 
abundant  fatisfaction  from  Swammerdam's 
Book  of  Naturey  the  SpeSlacle  de  la  Nature t 
and  the  Guardian . 

ANTA,  S.  [from  anV,  Lat.]  in  Archi- 
tecture, a pibfler  at  the  corners  of  the  walls 
of  temples. 

ANTAGONIST,  S.  [from  *vt»,  Gr. 
and’aiavi^]  one  who  contends  with  ano-- 
ther.  Applied  to  writers,  he  who  oppofes 
the  opinion,  or  fentiments  of  another. 
“ Our  antagonist  in  thefe  controverlies.” 
Hooker,  An  oppofite.  14  The  two  extremes* 
and  antagonifls  of  the  fpecies.”  Guard.  No. 
108.  In  Anatomy,  that  which  is  fituated 
oppofife  to,  and  countereds  another  5 thus 
the  flexor,  or  the  mufcle  which  bends,  and 
the  extenfor,  or  mufcle,  which  extends  a 
limb,  are  called  Anta?onifl«. 

To  ANTAGONIZE,  V.  A.  [of  am,  Gr. 
and  ayor.^v,  Gr.]  fo  drive  again  ft  another. 

A N T A N AC  LA'S  1 S , S.  [of  a*Tax?**ri* 
Gr.]  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  wherein  a word  is 
repeated  in  a different  fenfe.  “ As  let  the 
dead  bury  thtir  dead ; the  word  dead,  in  the 
firft  place,  fignifying  thofc  who  arc  immerfed 
in  voluptuoufntfs,  and  co  ways  l'cnfible  ei- 
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lf»cr  to  the  calls  of  grace,  or  their  own  dan- 
ger ; ami  in  the  fecond,  one  whole  foul  is  fc- 
J>jratcd  from  his^body.  It  is  likewise  the  re- 
fuming of  the  fame  ientence,  after  the  inter- 
vention of  feveral  others. 

ANTANA'GOGE,  S.  [from  am,  Gr. 
a»«7a»]  in  Rhetoric,  a figure,  wherein,  being 
unable  to  deny  the  crimes  with  which  we 
are  charged,  we  endeavour  to  load  him  with 
the  fame,  or  others. 

ANTAPODO'bIS,  S.  [from  am,  Gr. 

» g*®*  and  fro-<c,  Gr.]  a retreat  or  returning. 
In  Rhetoric,  a figure  containing  the  counter- 
part of  a fimile.  “ Thus,  as  the  hufband- 
roan  weeds  his  ground,  fo  Jbculd  not  weed  and 
clear  nr  minds:"  the  words  in  Italics  are  the 
Antapodofis. 

AN T A'RES,  S.  in  A (Ironomy,  a (far  of  the 
firll  magnitude  in  the  con  Reflation  Scorpio. 

ANTARCTIC,  Adj.  [from  am,  Gr.  and 
oppofite  to  the  arctic. , applied  in 
Altronomy  to  the  fouthern  pole,  and  circle. 
The  antar&ic  pole,  is  the  fouth  pole.  The 
antarltic  circle,  is  one  of  the  Idler  tiicles  of 
the  fphere,  parallel  lo  the  equator  and  23  deg. 
30  min.  diriant  from  the  fouth  pole.  The 
wtsr&ic  pole,  in  Geography  is  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  earths  axis. 

To  ANTECE'DE,  V.  A [fiom  ante  and 
ctdo , Lat.]  to  precede,  or  go  before  another 
in  tivje,  very  fcldom  applied  to  place,  “ The 
fabric  of  the  world  did  not  long  anteccde  its 
motion/* 

ANTECEDA'NEOUS,  Adj.  that  which 
is  before  ano’her. 

ANTECEDENCE,  S.  priority  of  exif- 
tr-rce  j exigence  before.  “ Antecedence  of 
their  conllitution  preceding  the  exigence.” 
hales  Orig. 

ANTECEDENT,  Adj*  [antecedence,  Lat.]  j 
prior  j former;  before;  or  exiting  before. 
LJfcd  with  the  particle  to.  “ Exigence  mult 
be  antecedent  to  merit/’  Collier.  Ufbd  fub- 
llantively,  it  implies  the  thing  which  mbit 
Lave  gone  before.  **  It  is  indeed  the  neccf- 
fary  antecedent /*  South.  In  grammar,  the 
noun,  which  iu  the  order  of  con  (fruition 
goes  before  a relative.  Jn  Logic,  the  firfl 
part  of  an  enthymeme,  or  lyllogifin,  confid- 
ing of  two  propwfitions  only. 

AN  1 ECE'DtNTLY,  Adv.  previoufly  ; 
ptior  to.  “ Conlidcr  him  antecedently  to  his 
creation/’  South. 

ANTECESSOR,  S.  [Lat.  from  antece - 
do]  one  who  precedes,  in  the  order  of  time. 

AN  I E-CH.VMBER,  S.  a chamber  lead- 
ing to  a chief  apartment. 

ANTE-CU'RSOR,  S.  [Lat.  from  ante- 
eutro,  Lat.]  one  who  runs  before;  a harbin- 
ger ; by  divines  applied  to  John  the  Baptifi . 

To  A'NTEDA  TE,  V.  A.  [from  aptc,  and 
datum,]  to  place  before  its  real  period.  To 
enjoy  a thing  in  imagination  before  it  exifU. 
•*  Antedate  the  biifs  above.”  left. 
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antediluvian,  Adv.  [from  ante, 

and  diluvium,]  that  which  exiftea  before  the 
flood.  “ A l the  ftoivo  and  marble  of  the 
antediluvian  earth/  TVoocfao.  I hat  which 
relates  or  belong*  to  things  before  the  flood. 
“ Antediluvian  chronology.”  Brown's  VuTg- 
Err.  Ufcd  fobflantively  for  thofe  who  lived 
before  the  flood, 

A'N  f ELOPE,  S.  [from  am,  Gr.  and 
VJ’t&s]  in  natural  hiftory,  a fort  of  goat 
with  wreathed  horns. 

ANTEMERIDIAN,  Adj.  [from  ante, 
and  meriaies,  before  noon. 

ANTEMUNDANE,  Adj.  [from  ant/, 
and  mundanus]  before  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

A'NTEPAST,  S.  [from  ante,  an ipaJJum] 
a (oretaftc,  or  earned,  of  fomething  future. 
“ Antcpajl , to  excite  our  gulf.”  Decay  tf 
Piety. 

ANTEPENU'LT,  or  ANTEPENU'L- 
TIMA,  S.  [Lat.  from  ante,  ‘pern,  and  «.7f- 
tna, ) in  grammar  the  lad  fy liable  but  two. 

AN  TEW  LETT  1C,  Adj.  [from  tn*rs,  Gr* 
Gr.  a convulfion  fit]  in  Medicine, 
remedies  againff  convulfions. 

ANTEPRE'DICAMENT,  S.  [antefree- 
dicamerta , Lat.]  in  Logic,  fomething  requi- 
fite  to  be  known  in  order  to  render  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pred  caments  more  eafy. 

ANTERl'OR I'l  Y,  S.  [ anterior , Lat.]  the 
(late  of  being  before  another. 

ANTE'RIOR,  Adj.  [Lat.]  before  ano- 
ther with  regard  to  time  or  place. 

A'NTES,  S.  [from  ante,  Lat.J  in  Archi- 
tecture, pillars  fopporting  the  front  of  a 
building. 

ANTESTA'TURE,  S.  [antiJU,  Lat.]  in 
Fortification,  an  intrenchment  of  pallifadoes 
, or  lacks  of  earth,  thrown  up  in  order  to  dis- 
pute the  remainder  of  a piece  of  ground. 

A'NT ESTOM ACH,  S.  a cavity  which 
leads  to  the  (lomach  ; the  crop  in  birds. 

ANTHE'LDC,  S.  [from  *>ti  Gr.  and*Xif, 
Gr.]  the  inward  protuberance  of  the  out- 
ward ear. 

ANTHELMTNTHIC,  Adj.  [from  otr* 
and  Gr.]  in  Medicine,  th|it  which 

kills  worms  ; “ Atbelmintbicks , or  contrary 
to  worms.”  Arbutb . 

ANTHEM,  S.  [ antbema , Ttal.  av? vtur»Cp 
from  art  1,  Gr.  oppofite  or  reciprocal,  and 
v,uiof,  a hymn  or  long,  Johnfon  contends 
for  its  being  fpclt  antbymn,  as  derjvcd  from 
the  Greek  ; but  as  we  may  plainly  fee  that 
it  is  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  alteration]  a hymn  performed  in 
two  parts  by  the  oppofite  members  o It  a 
choir. 

ANTHE'R/t,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Botany,  rhs 
fu  minus,  tuflts,  knot).,  or  little  heads  in  the 
middle  flowers,  oi»  the  tops  of  the  (lamina. 

AN  TH  O'  LOGY,  S.  | from  «r9oc,  Gr.  and 
Xoys;,  Gr.]  a difooUtlc  of  flowers. 

ANTHRA- 
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ANTHR  AC<ySIS,  S.  in  Medicine,  a dif- 
feafc  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  or  evelids. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  S.  [from  rtvfy*«r« c, 
Gr.  and  \ry>*%  Gr]  a treatife  upon  man, 
confidered  as  in  a fUte  of  health,  including 
th  e confidcration  both  of  the  body  and  foul, 
With  the, laws  of  their  morion.  In  Divinity, 
the  applying  the  parts  of  a hunian  body  t j 
God,  fuch  as  eyes,  eats,  Ac. 

ANTHROPOMO'KPHITES,  S.  [from 
driQ^xvot,  aud  fcofpn,  Gr.]  one  vVho  attributes 
the  fhape  of  man  to  God.  ApplieJ  to  a frCt, 
Who  took  all  the  figurative  and  analogical 
exprefllons,  of  hands,  eyes,  ears,  Ac.  ap- 
plied to  God,  ih  a litteral  fenfe ; grounding 
their  opinion  on  the  feripture  cxptcfBons. 
u That  God  made  man  after  his  own  image.4’ 

ANTHROPHAGl'NEAN,  Adj.  in  a ter- 
rifying, terrible,  or  lavage  manner. 

ANTROPO'PHAGY,  S.  the  cuftoirt  of 
eating  of  human  fleih 

AN  THY  PO'P  HO  (1  A,  S.  fGr.]  ia  Rhe- 
toric, a figure,  whereby  objections  are  obvi- 
ated, and  artfwercd. 

A'NTI,  [Gr.]  a particle,  which  lignifics 
contrary  or  oppoffte. 

A'NTIACID,  Adj.  of  a nature  contrary 
to  acid.  an  alkali. 

ANTI-ARTHRIT1CS,  S.  [Gr.]  reme- 
dies againft  the  gout. 

AN  TI-BA'CCHIUS,  S.[c»ri  ahd  Bar  chins] 
in  antient  pbetry,  a foot  confiffing  of  three 
tyllables,  the  two  firft  of  which  are  long, 
and  the  third  fhort. 

ANTr-CHA'MBES,  S.  See  ANTE- 
CHAMBER. 

ANTICHE'STS,  S.‘  See  MORTGAGE. 

A'N  IT-CRfUST,  S.  one  whooppofes  the 
doClrine  and  million  of  ChrifL  In  a more- 
confined  fenfe,  a tyrant,  wfho  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  wot  Id  is  to  make  himfclf  very 
confpictlous  in  his  oppofition  to  Chriftunity, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  papifls,  but  the  pro- 
teftants  allert,  that  anti-chrift  is  already 
come  $ that  he  is  the  pope  ; and  the  Council 
of  Gap’  carried  things  fo  far  in  1603,  as  to 
infert  it  as  an  article  in  their  creed,  that  the 
pope  was  Ant t-ch rill/  No  one,  who  would 
fatisfy  himfclf  in  this  point,  will  repent  his 
trouble  in  reading  whit  Dr.  Newton  ba.<  Paid 
on  this  head  in  his  Difcouiics  on  Scripture 
Prophecies. 

ANTI-CHRPSTIAN,  Adj.  contrary,  or 
bppofitc  to  ChriftUnity. 

ANTI-CHRI'STIANtSM,,  S.  any  doc- 
trine contrary  to  ChrifHany. 

ANTI-CHRO'NISM,  S.  [from  Gr. 
and  Gr.j  that  which  is' contra»y  toi 

the  order  of  time. 

To  ANTICIPATE,  V.  A.  [from  ante 
and  caj>ht  Lat.j  to  he  beforehand  with  ano- 
ther. To  do  or  enjoy  a thing  before  its  fix- 
ed period.  To  render  the  applications  or  ad- 
vice of  another  ufclefs,  by  giving  it  before 
him. 
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j ANTICIPATION,  15.  the  daring  a thing 
! before  its  due  period.  Enj  .yment  in  ima- 
gination, befo'e  its  real  exifienre;  a fore 
tafle  ; an  implanted  orjfinnre  opinion,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  the  mind,  before  it  is  capable 
of  dilcovcring  the  reafoos  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

A'N  TIC,  S.  [a  V antique,  Fr.}  one  who 
plays  tricks  ? and  nukes  ufc  of  odd  and  un«r 
common  gedures;  a Merry  Andrew}  a Buf- 
foon. 

To  A'N  TICK,  V.  A.  to  make  riJicdlotfS, 

Or derpicab!e,  in  alh-fnn  to  the  gefliculations 
of  buno-->ns  and  antic  dancers. 

Ari^TICK.L'Y,  Adv.  with  odd  gellicnlai 
lions  and  ridiculous  grimaces. 

ANTICLIMAX,  S.  (from  anti,  and 
xXiv-a^.  Gr.  ] in  Rheroric,  a figure,  wherein 
the  IjB  fent.-nce  is  weaker  in  its  figmfication 
than  the  firlh 

A'N  I ICOR,  S,  [from  anti,  and  r?r]  in 
Farriery,  a fwcl  ing  in  a horfes  bread  oppo* 
litc  to  his  heart. 

ANTI  COU'RTIER,  S.  one  who  oppbfdi 
the  court. 

AMTJDO'TAL,  Adj.  having  the  quality 
of  preventing  the  effcCts  of  contagion,  or 
poiion. 

A'NTIDOTE,  S.  [ anri/iorut , Lat.]  a me- 
dicine to  expel  poifon  and  to  guard  from  con- 
tagion. 

ANTILCyGARTTHM,  S.  the  Compli- 
ment of  a logarithm,  or  its  difference  from 
one  of  90  degrees. 

A NT] 'LOGY,  S.  [Gr.  of  am  and 
comradiftioh,  applied  to  thofe  p illages  of  atl 
author,  wherein  there  fee  ms  to  be,  or  really 
is,  a manifelf  conrrad  Chon. 

AN TPLOQJJIST,  S.  (from  anti,  and  A-  % 
jucr,  Lat.j  one  who  (peaks  againll  the  fenti- 
meurs  of  another  ; a contradiftcr. 

ANTI-MON A'RCHICAL,  Ad},  [from 
cvti  and  contrary  to  monarchy,  of 

government  by  one  perfon. 

ANTIMO'NIAL,  Adj.  con  filling  of  an- 
timony. 

AWTIMONY,  S.  [the flilwm  of  the  an- 
cients, and  r»4u/yi  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  owed  us  pr  fi-iit  name  to  the 
j following  incident:  Bafil  Valentine,  a monk*, 
obferving  it  purge  fi»mc  lioos  he  had  thiOAii 
it  to}  and  fattening  them  afterw  ards,  he  pr«- 
ferihed  a like  dole  to  his  brother  monk-  : 
but  they  all  dying,  the  medicine  was  called 
from  thence  antmoinc,  in  French,  frem  ctift 
againlt,  and  mine,  Fr.  a mdnk.J  It  is  a 
mineral  fuMfancc,  poflcfimg  all  the  proper- 
ties of  a metal,  excepting  malleability  ard 
duCtilitv;  is  found  in  moll  mines,  but  cTpc^ 
cir.lly  tnofe  of  filver  and  lead  j pnd  is  diflin- 
gnilhedrinto  two  forts,  crude  and  prepared*. 
Ciud?  antiryttty  implies,  fhat  it  is  in  the  fame 
Rate  as  jt'Comcs  from  the  mines  : Prepared 
ar:tirr.of.yi  is  that  which  is  purfied  by  cl  . cm  iff 
try.  • As  It? operations  arc  violent  and  p^ca- 
O nous, 
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fious,  it  fhould  be  tnifttd  only  *o  the  hands 

of  diferetion  } though  indeed  it  enters  into 
itioA  of  ihe  nofl  rums  of  empirics,  li  is  not 
confined  to  medicine,  but  employed  in  caft- 
in"  of  cannon-ball',  and  belts,  in  metalline 
fpccula,  and  typi s for  printing,  in  melting 
of  iron,  a id  in  refining  grid  , becaufc  when 
ineUed  with  the  latter,  it  turns  all  other  me- 
tals, /tat  even  iiher  excepted,  into  drafs- 

ANTIN  EPHR'IT  ICS,  [from  and 
M^tTiX9f,  i remedies  in  dikafes  of  the  reins 
nod  hdnejs,, 

ANT.NO'MIANS,  [from  am  and 
Gr.  | fc<fl  n ho  look  upon  the  performance 
of  moral  duties  as  ufelcs  and  infignificant. 

ANT  l-P  iRaLY'TIC,  Adj.  ,f»om  am, 
Gr.  and  9r«p<sXv7K]  remedies  for  the  palfy. 

AN’TIPATIIE'  TIC AL,  having  an  aver- 
flon  lo  a thing;  *4  Antipathetical  to  all  ve- 
nomous creatures.”  Howell. 

ANTIPATHY,  S.  [from  antipathic,  Fr.] 
a fixed  averfion  to  any  objeft  ; which  ope- 
rates io  firongly,  as  not  to  be  coni  routed  : 
nfcd  with  the  pat  ticles  againjl.  to,  and  forraei- 
ly  with  t,  “ A mot  til  antipathy  againjl  ftand- 
iog  armies.”  Swift.  “ The  Along-  autipa- 
thy  of  good  to  bad.”  Pope. 

AN  TIPERFS TAS1S,  S.  [from  am  and 
9r«pc-<v*M]  the  a&ion  of  two  contrary  quali- 
ties. 

ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL,  Adj.  in  Phy- 
ftc,  that  wfiich  prevents  or  removes  the  ef- 
fefts  of  the  plague 

ANTITHESIS,  s.  [from  am  Gr.and 
Gr.J  i©  Rhetoric,  an  ironical  kind  of 
cdprcAion,  wherein  wc  deny  a thing  to  be 
what  we  ought  to  affirm  it  to  be  j as  when 
we  fay,  “ The  thing  did  not  difpleafe  me,” 
in/lead  of,  “ 7 he  thing  did  not  pleajfe  me.” 

^ANTI-POD AL,  Adj.  the  beingapntipodes 
with  rcfpofl  io  their  fituation. 

ANTIPODES,  S.  | from  am  and 
thofe  who  five  ©u  the  oDpofite  fide  of  the 
globe,  wfrh  their  feet  direffly  oppofite  to  ours. 
The  fitfnmer,  winter,  day,  and  night  of  the 
one,  are  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  other  5 that 
is,  when  it  is  fummer  with  the  one,  it  is 
winter  with  the  otfieiy  &c. 

A'KTIQUARY,  S.  [aatiquanm,  Lat.  j one 
who  appUesbitnfelf  to  the  Audy  of  antiqui- 
ties. It  is  ufed  as  an  adje&ive  by  Shakefpeare, 
to  implv  old,  anrient,  or  former,  alluding 
to.  the  Andies  and  refeaichcs  of  antiquaries. 
**  Inftruflcd  by  the  an'iquary  times.”  Trw'A 
«nd  Crtjf.  This  is  a very  unufiul,  if  not 
an  improper  acceptation. 

To  AWTiQUATE,  V.  A.  [antique,.  Lat.] 
to  render  ufcleft.  •*  Without  defending  his 
antiquated  words  ” 

ANTJ'QUE,  Adj.  I antique,  Fr.  pronoun- 
ced like  1 fie  French,  an  reck]  that  which  as  not 
in  vogue.  “ The  old  and  antique  {bug  *’ 
Shakefp.  That  which  is  really  old-  “ Be- 
ing true  antique."  Prior.  Old  fafhipned. 
Arrayed  ia  antique  robe,’’,  fairy 
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Antic,  wild,  old ; out  of  the  fofhion,  oil. 
couth,  and  ridiculous  for  its  antiquity. 
w Nor  antient  but  antique."  Donne.  Ufed 
fublhntively  for  a ■ click  of  the  antic  nil, 

“ Boti  very  choice  antiju.s  " Swift's  Will, 
ANTl'QUI  TV,  S.  [front  antiquatae , 
Lat.}  that  peti.Hl  « huh  has  ka;  preceded  the 
prefect.  i lia  relicks  or  produQious  of  an. 
tient  times.  “ To  extinguiftt  all  heathen 
antiquities.”  Bacon.  “ A long  period  o£ 
exiflence  ; longlife;  or  old  age.  a.i  s 
AN  I I'SCII,  S.  [from  »vt.,  Gr.  and  ostia. 
Gr.Jin  Geography,  thofe  who  refideon  Jit* 
fci  cut  ftdes  of  the  equator.  u;  jv 

ANTI. SCO  RBL'TICAI,,  ANTISCOR. 
BU  I IC,  Adj.  remedies  ag.infl  the  feurvey.  < 
ANTI  SPA'S  IS,  S.  (from  am,  Gr,  and 
c tra j the  drawing  of  humour  from  one 
part  into  another. 

ANTISPaSMO'DIC,  Adj.  [from  am. 
Gr.  and  <r trac/w1©-,]  remedies  again!!  the 
cramp,  or  any  con traf lions  of  the  mufclcs. 

AN TIS P A'STIC,  Adj.  remedies  which, 
caufe  a removal  of  the  humours.  /. 

ANTISPL'elNE TIC, Adj.  remedies  again (l 
the  fplten.  t, 

ANTl'STROPHE,  S.  [from  am,  Gr. 
and  cy:$»,]  a dance  among  the  anticuts, 
wherein  they  ufed  to  turn  fometimea  to  the 
tight,  and  fometimes  to  the  left ; in  aihifion 
to  which  one  part  of  a lyric  ode  is  called 
by  the  fame  name  ; becaufe  the  perfon,  who 
repeat,  d it,  ufed  at  that  time  to  change  his 
pofition  ; it  is  generally  on  eccho  of  the 
flrophe.  In  Grammar,  a figure,  wherein 
two  terms  that  depend  on  each  other  are. 
mutually  converted. 

ANTISTRUM A'TIC,  Adj.  [from  anti, 
and  firuma J in  Medicine,  remedies  againlt  a 
fcrophulous  humour. 

ANTITHESIS,  S.  [Gr.  in  the  plural 
antitbefes,  from  am,  Gr.  and  Ti ;.(co,  j in 
Rhetoric,  a figure  wherein  oppofite  qualities 
are  compared  with  each  other,  to  tlluflrate, 
amplify,  and  adorn  the  fpeedi  of  an  orator, 
or  piece  of  any  author.  In  the  ufe  of  R 
great  care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  carry  it  to 
excels,  like  Seneca,  whofe  writings  are,  io 
fome  parts,  a mere  play  upon  words.  > 
A'NTITYl’E,  S.  a thing  that  ii  formed 
according  to  a model,  or  pattern  ; a gene- 
ral fimilitude,  or  refemblancc  That  which 
has  been  ptevioufly  reprefented  by  fome  type, 
as  the  death  of  Chrili.for  the  fins  of  the 
world  by  the  facriftce  of  the  pafeha)  lamb  ; 
the  Iamb  being  the  type  or  hieroglyphic  re. 
prefentation  of  Chrift’s  death,  and  his  cruci- 
fixion, tha  completion,  fnbfUncc,  reality, 
or  antitype,  (hadowed  out  by  it.  See  Type. 

ANTI  I Y'PICAL,  Adj. anfwering  to  fount 
type 5 conformable  lo  fome  model  or  pat. 
fern  ; hears  a refemblancc  Ut  its  circuits- 
(lances  to  fomething  which  preceded,  and  is 
to  be  captained  on  the  .footing  of  an  anti- 
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ANTIVENE'REAL,  A3j.‘  remedies  a-  bef$,  and  Implied  fo  the' tmnfi&m  from  ont 
gainft  venereal  injuries.  * r flat*  to  another,  in  ha flu,  wirli  fpeed. 

A'NTLER,  S.  [andouilkr,]  the  firfl  pearls  APART,  Adv.  I apart,  Fr.l  f-p;  rate,  at 
growing  about  the  bur  of  a deer’s  horns.  a diftarice.  u In  a way  apart  from  the  mill- 
AAWm'Cl,  S.  (has  no  Angular,  from  titude/-*  Ra/eigb  Afide,  or  for  a particular 
«rrr*  -Gr;  and  o.fcfca,]  in  Geography,  thofe  ufc,  **  Set  apirr  for  God.”  Prior.  Se- 
who  ihro-  under  the  fame  fcmicircle  of  the  parately,  oppoied  to  together,  diftinftlyv 
iweridian,  but  in  different  Mrallbls,  the  one  “ Afterwards  n am  eth  them  apart"  Ra/eifb. 
being  as  far  dirtant  from  the  equator  S.  as  After  the  verb  put  it  implies  retirement,  or 
the  others  are  N.  their  longitude  U the  fame,  quitting  a former  place.  “ Pat  opart  your 
as  are  likewife  their* noon,  midnight,  and  all  attendants/*  bbakefp.  At  the  end  of  a fen«* 
their  days  ; but  their  fcafon s arc  contrary,  it  tcnce  after  the  word  comphmenr.  See.  it 
being  autumn  with  the  one,  when  it  is  fpring  implies  abftaining  from,  or  laying  aficlc. 
with  the  other,  The  in  habitants  of  Pc-  “ Compliments  apart" 
loponnefrts  are  the  Antseci  to  ihofe  of  the  APA'RTMENT,  S.  {apartment,  Fr.]  part 
Cape  of  Good-Hope.  of  a houfe ; a room. 

ANTONOMA'SlA,  S.  [from  am,  Gr.  A'PaTHY,  S.  I from  a Gr  and  tsraOTS]  a 
and  ow^ue/Gr.]  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  wherein  freedom  from  paflion,  infenfibility. 
the  name  of  fornc  dignity,  office,  profefiion,'  A'PF,  S.  [ate,  Ifl.  acp,  Bclg.  j an  animal 
or  fctence  is  put  for  a perfon’s  proper  name,  refcmhling  the  human  form  ; the  toes  of 
A'NTER,  S.  [autre,  Fr.l  acavern;  a hole  their  fi-et,  areas  long  as  their  fingers ; their 
in  a rock  j a cave ; a den.  ” Of  antres  vaft.**  hair  is  red  inclining  to  a green  j they  live  on 
Sbakcfp.  the  tops  of  trees  ; have  pockets  on  each  fide 

A'NVIL,  S.  [anfilt,  ai'.fit,  or  anjilte.  Sax.]  their  jays,  which  ferve  them  as  ftoie-placcs. 
a large  mafs  of  iron,  whereon  handicrafts  lay  They  are  remarkable  for  mimicking  the  a<f>i- 
their  work  to  forge.  They  are  either  forged  ons  of  human  creatures  ; hence  the  word  is 
or  caff  ; but  the  former  are  beft ; providing  ufed  for  one  who  afilrftcdiy  imitates  another, 
the  upper  part  is  fled.  In  a fecondary  fenfe  To  A'PE,  V.  A.  to  mimick  or  imitate, 
it  implies  any  thing  fubjeft  to  blows.  “The  in  allufion  to  the  cbaratterillic  of  the  ape 
aavil  of  my  fword.”  Shahfp.  It  alfo  im-  mentioned  above, 
plies  that  a thing  is  in  agitation,  is  in  readi-  A'PER,  S.  an  imitator  ; a mimic, 
nefs,  or  under  con fideration.  Ai’E'P.lENT,  Part.  [aptrkns,  that  which 

A'NCJS,  S.  [Lat;j  in  Anatomy  the  ©ri-  gently  purges, 
fice  of  the  intelincs,  through  which  the  A PE'R  V ION,  S.  [ttfertio,  Lat.]  an  open- 

excrements  are  dtfeharged.  Alfo  a fmall  ing  ; a p^flage  ; a gap  ; an  aperture, 
hole  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  In  ALERTNESS,  S.  (from  aptrtus,  Lat  1 
• Botany,  the  back  opening,  of  a flower  which  oeennefs.  w 1 he  apertneft  and  vigour  or 
has  but  one  petal.  pronouncing,”  Bolder. 

ANXl'ErY,  S;  [atxhfas,  Lat.)  an  un-  AP!  RTURE,  S.  \apertus , Lat.}  the  aft 
eafmefsof  he  mind,  apprehending  the  conic-  of  opening.  An  open  place  a gap  ; a 
quences  of  f»mc  future  event.  Among  Phy-  pafTa^e.  The  unravelling  a difficult  point, 
iieians,  it  fignifics  any  uneafinefs  occafi  med  or  lading  it  open  to  the  confiderarion  of  6- 
by  the  violence  of  a dfffirdcr.  thers  explanation,  or  enlargement. 

AtlVKlOUS,  Adj  [from  rfwx/rr,  baf,]  un-*  APE'TALOUS,  Adj.  (from  *t,  Gf.  and 
eafyon  aceoi  nt  of  the  ronfequence*  of  fome  Ta*ey/J  in  Botany,  without  pctala,  or  flower 
event.  Very  fulficitous  t6  find  out  the  fenfe  leaves.  3 w • .. 

of  an  author;  not  bearing  with  aW  equal  A'PEX,  S.  [Lat.J  the  fummi*  of  any 
temper  of  mind,  the  improfflons  of  arty  pre-'  thing.  In  Geometry,  the  angular  pointxxf 
fent  evil  : ufed  with  the  particle  cf  in  the  lat-  a cone  or  any  like 

tei*,  and  with  ft'f  or  abiut In tbe'formW  fimfe^.  aPh,E  RESIS,  S.  Ov,3  In  II  he*-  • 

A'NYv  Ad).  either  of  tone;  a figure,  wherein  a1  word  or  If H able  i»  ’i 

the  parrs  d#  which  a ihing  is-Compofed.  ^ :kcn  frSm  the  begihiiitig  of  a Word. 

“ Any  time;fheftr  four  hnuc$.'‘  fbitofp  APHE'LIOM,  S',  in  AflronOmy,  thit  * 
Every  one,  appli  A tolauholc  dollcftive body,  point  of  a plahet’s orbit,* irf  Whkh  k is  at  iu  4 
4<  Any  one  Whd  fetos  it'  wdl^  awa.”'  Paptt.  greatefi diftance from  the fuii. 

Applied  hy  iray of  diRinftidn  tti ^rbeittfehi-  APHILA'N  fROPY,  [from  a, 

bers  of  a company  j ^ gle  drre,  ' ih  pre-  and  ^y.ar9pji^i^,\  w:»ht  of  beiievolcucci  in- 
ference to  ;ill  tlte  reft  ;« ii{td  witto^hfc  particle  Kumaniry.  /'  '•  1,1  1}’ 

of.  < “ Affc&ion  to»trarda'  /fify  1 jAPIIO'NIA,  S.  [frcfjtt’  a Gf.  arid  <pave» 

Mmittfp.  Gr.l  !oft  of  fpeceh. 

ACTRTA,  S.  [aopn,  <3*.f  Wi©rgmfvtktery  ATHORISM,  S.  [from  *<»*♦.>,  Or.] 
arifioff  immediately'  out  of Yhe  leff Vdhtricle  a maxfnf  in  aiiy  feiem^e ; a trmrencc  cothpre* 
of  c the- heart.  hendin^  a conciie  account  of  a!f  che  proper-  ‘ 

ARA'OE/v  Adt.  -*iWlftly:5  quickly,  -trtr  tics  of  a thing, 
fpcedilyj  applied  to  quantity,  in  great  nun>  APHORBSTICAL,-  Adj. " xOthpofed ' in 
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fcntence*  unconnected,  but  containing  im- 
portant remarks. 

APHRODl'SIAC,  APHRODISl'ACAL. 
Acij.  f from  J relating  to  the  venereal 

difeafe. 

A'PHRONITRE,  S.  ffrom  Gr. 

and  in  Natural  Hift'uy,  a kind  of  na- 

tural l«lt*petie  gathering  like  froth  on  old 
walls,  now  called  falr-petrc  of  the  rock. 

A'PHTH/E,  S.  Gr.]  ulcers  in 

the  mouth,  palate,  and  gums.  &c.  attend- 
ed with  an  inflammation  ar.J  difficulty  of 
fwaltowing  ; when  white  or  red,  they  are 
ea(ily  cored  ; when  livid  or  black  they  iomc- 
tirres  prove  mortal. 

A' l’ l ARY,  S.  [afutrunr,  from  ap::,  a bee] 
a place  where  bees  arc  kept. 

A' PICES,  S.  [the  ploral  of  apex,  Lat.]  in 
Botany,  little  knobs  growing  on  die  tops  of 
the  (lamina,  or  chicves  of  flowers,  which 
have  been  difeovered  hy  the  microfcope  to 
be  a kind  of  feed  vellefs,  confining  (mail 
globular  or  oval  particles,  which  arc  a kind 
of  male  fperin  or  feed,  and  falling  down  into 
the  flower,  impregnate,  fccundicate,  and 
ripen  the  feed.  • 

AP'E'CE,  Adv,  [pronounced  as  if  wrote 
aptae,"]  each  or  feparately  taken.  “ A fm- 
th’ng  4,-pirce."  Swift. 

APIS,  S.  an  ox  or  hull  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  under  that  name.  Its  whole  body 
was  to  be  black,  except  a white  fquare  fpor 
on  its  forehead,  Uc.  W hen  a calf  was  found 
with  thefe  ni  iiks,  it  was  carried  to  the  temple 
of  Ohris,  where  it  was  worfliippid,  as  the  re- 
prefentarive  of  that  deity,  while  living  j and 
Umen  ed  and  buried,  w.th  great  folemnity, 
when  dead.  So  f* r could  the  bate  light  of 
nature  go,  in  a land  which  was  the  mother 
of  arts  and  the  fource  of  all  the  feiences ! 
Let  infidels  blufh,  at  their  boa  As  of  unaflifted 
reaf-n,  when  they  read  this  article  j and 
when  they  compare  the  great  truths  revealed 
in  the  Mofaic  and  ChriOian  difpenfations 
g;netou(!y  acknowledge  the  fource  from 
u hence  they  mull  derive  their  moll  fublime 
idea*,  and  be  piofclytes  to  that  Saviour,  who 
liyed  to  tejeh  and  fet  them  an  example,  and 
died  to  redeem  and  fave  them  ! 

A;PJSH,, Adi  mimicking,  or  imitative. 
Afle£kd,  foppifn,  filly,  infignificant,  empty, 
fpecious.  “ Apifli  fophiflry.’*  Clan.  W an- 
tou,  playful*  and  mimicking  at  the  (amc 
time.  “ Apifij  folly.*’  Brio 

A'PISHLY,  Adv.  aftrrr  the  manner  of  an 
ape ; full  of  mimickry,  and  affeOcd  imitation. 

APLIPSTRE,  S.  [ La!.  J an  ancient  en- 
fign  ufed  by  fhips.  “ The  other  has  an 
tfLji't;' 

APOCALYPSE,  S [from  atroxccXvaflet, 
Gr.]  a revelation,  or  the  difeovery  of  fome- 
thing  by  the  Pcily,  before  unknown  to  man- 
kind. Applied  peculiarly  to  fignify  the  book 
Of  Revelation,  w itten  by  St.  John.  T'hpfe, 
who  arc  defirous  to  fee  its  mylUnrs  cxpUin.d  I 
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with  modefty,  and  treated  with  profound 
learning,  will  meet  with  no  fmall  futiifacHoq 
from  Dr.  Newton’s  difeourfes  on  Prophecy, 
wherein  he  has  given  us  fnch  a comment  as— 
but  1 fay  no  more,  left  I Ihould  injure  the  per- 
formance, for  want  of  giVing  it  due  praifr. 

APOCALY'PTICA L,  Adj.  containing 
the  revelation  of  any  thing  myfterious. 

APO'COPE,  S.  (from  Gr.  and 

xvwU,]  in  Grammar,  a figure  wherein  the 
laft  letter  or  fyllablc  of  a word  is  cut  of.  r ^ 

APO'CRYPHA,  S.  [from  Gr.  and 
xc*i/arj«,]  fomething  not  known ; applied  to 
books  it  denotes  that  their  authors  are  ndc 
certainly  known  ; and  their  gemiincnefs  un- 
certain. Divines  life  the  word  in  this  fen  fa 
when  fpeaking  of  ihofc  books  which  the 
Jews  did  not  receive  in  theircanonwf  infpired 
writing,  and  the  church  of  England,  though 
ihe  allows  them  to  be  read  to  her  congrega- 
tions, yet  denies  them  to  be  of  any  authority 
in  eftablifliing  any  do&rinc. 

APO'CRYPHAL,  Adj.  of  doubtful  au- 
thority ; not  inferred  in  the  feripture  canon. 

APO'CR Y PHALL Y,  Adv.  in  a manner 
which  is  in  want  of  authority,  or  has  net 
the  marks  of  authenticity. 

APODIC'TICAL,  Adj.  ffrom  amotu^i(^ 
Gr.  J d jmun  ft  rerive,  plain,  and  convincing. 

AJ’OLLIN  A'RIANS,  S.  [from  Apdlinaris, 
their  founder]  a feft  which  aroie  in  the 
fourth  centufy*  who  denied,  that  Chrift  a £- 
fumed  true  fldb,  or  a rational  foul,  but  that 
his  divinity  was  inftead  of  the  latter,  and 
that  his  flefli  exifted  with  the  fun  from  all 
eternity,  was  fent  down  from  heaven,  and 
conveyed  through  the  virgin,  as  through  a 
channel ; that  there  were  two  fons,  one  bom 
of  God,  and  the  other  of  Mary  ; that  the 
God  was  crucified  ; that  Chrift  has  now  no 
body  ; and  that  the  fouls  of  men  are  propa- 
gated  hy  other  fouls,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
bodies  are  by  other  bodies.  How  fruitful  is 
error,  and  when  the  imagination  is  taken  fot 
a gpide  inftead  of  reafon  a (Tilted  by  revela- 
tion, what  a defpicable  light  muft  men  ap- 
pear in  to  thole  exalted  beings,  who  can  fe? 
remote  truths  by  intuition  ! 

APO'LLO,  S.  [i.at.  j in  Mythology,  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  who  was  bom  ac 
Delos  j to  whor . they  attributed  the  art  of 
divination,  and  me  patronage  of  phyf»cv  and 
is  the  fun.  'I  he  fable  of  his  feeding  Admc- 
tus’s  flieep,  denotes  that  all  creatures  are  Inf- 
lamed by  his  genial  warmth  $ and  hi*  killing 
the  Cjdops  for  forging  Jupiter's  rhtindcr- 
bolts,  his  difperfing  thole  peliilential  vapours 
which  arc  fatal  to.  mankind.  He  is  called 
the  Sun  in  heaven,  Bacchus  on  earth,  and 
Appollo  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  repre- 
fented  with  an  harp  in  order  to  ftiew  the  har- 
inoncy  of  your  fyftcm,  with  a buckler,  to  de- 
note his  defending  the  earth,  and  with  ar- 
rows, to  fignify  his  power  of  life  and  death. 
ArCLOGE'TICAL,  Adj.  [from 
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that  which  is  faid,  or  written  in  defence 
of  any  thing- 

' APOLOGETICALLY,  Adv.  after  the 
Runner  of  an  anfwer,  defence,  or  apjJcry. 

APQ'LCG  IS  T,  S.  one  who  vindicates  the 
fr&ilmcnls  of  another}  one  who  extenuates 
jibe  faults  of  another. 

To  APOTX>Gl'/'.E,  V.  A.  to  plead  in  fa- 
LTQur  |’lo  defend,  or  excufc. 

3 APO'LOGUE,  S.  (from  aro  and  Xsyoe, 

Gr.]  a ftory,  or  fi&ion,  formed  to  convey 
;it>me  moral,  truth  to  tike  mind,  under  the 
images  of  beaits;  a fable:  it  is diflinguilhed 
from  parable,  bccaufe  that  might  have  hap- 
pened* but  this  could  not ; and  the  afters  in 
>that  are  rational  beings } but  thofc  of  the 
''0foio%ue  are  irrational, 
j-  AJfO'LwGY,  S.  [from  AiroXnyiM,  Gr.] 

P juridical  word,  implying  a difeourfe  made 
by  ^defendant,  to  clear  himiclf  fretn  a charge 
brought  againft  him.  Hence  the  defence  of 
an  opinion  from  the  objections  it  is  charged 
with,  is  generally  called  by  the  fame  name. 

At  preient  the  term  is  ufed  to  imply  rather 
an  excufc  than  a vindication  ; and  an  extenua- 
tion cf  a fault,  rather  than  a proof  of  inno- 
cence : being  more  commonly  appropriated 

the  common  concerns  of  men  in  their  pri- 
vate characters,  than  to  the  proceedings  at 
the  bar. 

APOMECO'METRY,  S.[from«»o  ur,*Cf, 

Gr,  and/uETp«a;,J  theart  of  mcafuringto  know 
how  far  things  at  a distance  are  from  us. 

APONEl  RQ'SIS,  S.  [of  am  and  vrtwv,  I abfeefs ; the  coliefling  or  gathering  of  ci>r- 
Gr.]  in  Anatomy,  the  cxpanfion,  or  fpreaa-  I nipt  matter,  fo  as  to  caufe  a humour  and  fuel- 
ing of  a nerve.  fling  in  the  part. 

APO'PHASaS,  S.  ffrern  *7ro$zrtc9  Gr.]  > APO'STEME,  or  APO'STUME,  S. 
in  Rhctoiic,  a figure  u herein  the  oratoi  j [gwa;-::/**,  Gr]  a hollow  fwelling  filled  with 
feems  to  wave,  what  h?  ironically  mentions,  j corrupt  matter  : an  abfeefs. 
A'POPHLEGMA'TIC,  S.  [of  mm  and  ' 
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by  repletion  } the  head’s  being  naturally 
Urge,  an4  live  neck  fhort ; the  perfon’s  being 
corpulent,  and  redundant  in  pituirous  hu- 
mours. J he  indication*  of  cure  are  an  at- 
tenuation of  the  vifcldity  of  the  humours,  or 
derivation  and  rcvulfioo  of  them,  by  all  man- 
ner of  evacuations. 

APCfRIA,  S.  [from  Gr.]  in  Rhe- 

toric, a figure  wherein  the  fpeaker  CApreliet 
hirofrLf  in  donht  where  to  begin. 

A POSIOPE'SIS,  S.  [from  avo,  Gr.  and 
^i»7T*ar,  Gr.")  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  wherein 
the  fneaker, through  fome  vehement  alfedliot* 
leaves  his  period  ur.finilhcd  ; but  in  fuch  9 
manner  as  the  fenfe  may  be  eafily  fupplied  by 
the  audience,  as  “ The  talents  oi  a Pitt — but 
he  needs  no  encomium.*’ 

APO'STASY,  S.  [of  eino9  find  irKfit, 
Gr.J  the  renouncing  a religion  j ufed  always 
in  a bad  lenfe,  and  joined  with  the  particle 
from.  . 

APOSTATE,  S.  [from  atx.fntra,  Lit.J 
one  who  has  renounced  the  religion  he  for- 
merly pro  felled ; ufed  in  a bad  lenfe,  with 
the  particle  from* 

APOSTA'TICAL,  S.  after  the  manner 

of  atr  erpofeate. 

To  A lJ  O' ST  AT  17.  E,  S.  [from  afioftat*) 
toienonace  one’s  religion  ; to  change  One's 
religion  for  a worfe. 

To  APCySTEMATE,  V.  A.  to  turn  to 
an  atofteme  ; to  form  an  abfeefs. 

APOSTEMA'lION,  S.  the  forming  an 


$Af>/ua,  Gr.  phlegm]  remedies  to  clear  away 
fuperfiuous  phlegm,  and  ferous  humours. 

APOPHLE'GMA  i ISM,  S.  [See  Arc- 
phlegmatic]  a Medicine  intended  to  dif- 
fharge  phlegm. 

APOPHTHEGM,  S.  (from 
a fentence  which  contains  fome  important 
truth,  moral  or  divine. 

APO'PHY.GE,  S.  [from  ct^vyUy  Gr.]  , 
in  Architecture,  a ring  of  a column  or  pillar, 1 


APO'sTLE,S.  [jpct'to/vsj of  jtwvfcXo-  Gr.J 
one  who  was  a difciplc  ofChrilf  on  earth,  and 
commiflioned  by  him,  after  his  reftir region, 
to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  world.  One  of 
the  ordinary  travelling  minifterfi,  who  went 
into  different  parts  .to  preach  the  Gofpel, 
Rern.  xvi.  7.  One  who  te  lent  to  collect 
alms  and  contributions  : Epaphr<ditust  your 
mefienger  or  apftlc,  airoroia;,  Gr.  Philip.  P. 
25.  He  who  firtl  planted  the  Gofpel  !:.  any 
place.  Applied  to  Chrill  himfclf,  as  being 


vhcnce  it  begins  to  ipringu  orif  ina  ly  no- 1 ftnt  from  heaven  t©  aiiiimc  our  nature,  and 
thing  but  the  lingat  the  bafe  of  wooden  pil-  inveRcd  with  authority  to  execute  his  pro- 
jars,  to  keep  them  from  fpringing  } but  after-  phet:c,  priefily,  and  kingly  offices.  “ Cant 
wards  imitated  in  Hone-work.  lidcr  the  jdpojtle  and  high-priell  of  our  pro- 

APO'PHYSIS,  S.  [from  Gr  ]j  fdfion  Jefus  Chrift,  Heb.vn.  * 

in  Aoatomy,  the  prominent  parts  of  a bone. 


APOPLECTIC,  or  APOPLK'CTICAL, 
Adj.  of  the  nature  of  an  apoplexy. 

A'POPLEX,  S.  See’Axopi. fxt. 

APOPLE'XED,  Adj.  affected  with  an  apo* 
flny. 

A'POPLEX V,  S.  [a.mvxnfit,'  Gr.]  a 
difeafe  that  fuddenly  deprives  a perfon  of  his 
fenfe s*  attended  with  a fufpenfion  of  the  prin- 
cipal faculties  of  the  foul*  Cau fed  generally 


APO  bTLESHlP,  S.  the  office  of  art  apof. 

APOSTO'LIC,  or  APOSTO’I.ICAL, 
Adj.  that  which  was  authorized  by  the  apof- 
tles.  1 

APOSTO'LtCALLY,  Adj.  in  the  man- 
ner of  an'  r.fi'itlf. 

APO'STXQPHE,  S.  [of  airs,  Gr.  and 
Cfsfer,  ] in  Rhetoric,  a breaking  ofTfrom  the 
thread  of  one’s  difeourfe,  When  nrplied  to 

inaniusate 
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inanimate  things,  it  is  reckoned  a J*ry  qreat 
beauty  t Adam’s  morning-hymn  to  Milton, 
is  the  moft  charming  apoftrcpbe\ Fiat  ever  en- 
tered the  he»rt  of  man.  ’ In  Grammar,  the 
com  ration  of  a word  by  the  placing  a com- 
ma over  that  part  which  is  dropped,  as  in  the 
word  hut' ring. 

To  APOSTROPHIZE,  V.  A.  to  inter- 
rupt the  thread  of  difeourfe. 

APOTHECARY.  S.  [from  <**ro9wx»?,  Gr.] 
ore  who  prepares  medicines  according  to  the 
prelcriptions  of  the  college,  and  vifits  pa- 
tients. The  pradlice  is  genteel,  and  its  mem- 
bers very  numerous  in  London  ; till  the  year 
7617  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Gro- 
cers; bin  are  now  dirt  ntt,  and  have  a hail 
in  F.lackfrisrs,  where  are  two  very  fine  la- 
boratories, which  fupply  the  furgeons  cherts 
with  medicines,  fortheufeof  the  navy.  IF 
we  confidev  there  are  near  »ooo  of  this  pro- 
feiTon  in  London,  how  muft  we  be  furprifed 
to  findthet,  in  DchriiarkjOnly  two  are  allowed 
in  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  and  but  one  in 
any  other  con fiderablc  town. 

ATOTHEGM,  S.  [a  vitious  fpelling.] 
See  APOPTHEGM. 

APOTHEO'SIS,  S.fatra,  Gr.  and  3i^,] 
an  heathen  ceremony,  whereby  any  great 
mail  was  placed  among  the  Gods  ; after 
which  they  paid  him  adoration,  and  fworc  Ly 
his  name,  with  as  much  reverence  ;«s  by  thofc 
of  any  other  deity.  The  ceremony,  as  de- 
feribed  by  Herodian,  may  be  feen  in  Ken- 
nett’s  Roman  Antiquities. 

APO’TOME,  S.  I of  a?sro,  and  njuw,]  in 
Mathematics,  the  difference  between  a ration- 
al lineandone  only  cdmmcnfurrble  in  power 
to  the  whole  line.  Euclid  has  handled  this 
fubjefl  vdty  eopionfiy  in  his  tenth  book  of 
E!em.  In  Mufic,  the  remaining  part  of  an 
entire  tone. 

’A'PCZtfM,  S.  [from  aerefsv,]  a medicine 
mmle  by  boiling rdpts,  plants,  &c.  in  water  j 
carted  alfo  a dreoflion* 

aPPa;L,~V.  A.  [appalDr,  Fr.]  to 
give  terror  ; to  atfHgbt ; to  difhearren. 

APFA'LMENT,  S.  [fudden  affright,  or 
terror 

Al’FARA'TUS,  S.  fLat.]  a colleftion  of 
in rtroments proper  to  accomplilb  any  defign  ; 
theinrtrumcnfs  nfed  in  philofophicat  experi- 
ments ; the  bandages,  &e.  of  a furgeon  ; 
the  furniture  of  a houfe,  &c. 

APPA  REL,  S.  [appareil,  Fr.l  cloathlng; 
drefs. 

To  APPA'RF.L.  V.  A.  to  cloth  j drefs  j 
to  adorn,  or  imbellifh. 

APPA' RENT,  Parr,  [apparent,  Fr.]  plain, 
indubitable,  feemirg  in  oppofltion  to  rr-1  j 
vifible,  mnnifert,  or  known,  and  applied  to 
the  foccefior  of  the  crown,  certain,  oppofed 
to  presumptive.  Shakcfpear  nfes  it  fubtan- 
tivety,  in  the  lift  fenfr.  “ I’ll  draw,  it  as 
.tf  parent  to  the  crown  ’*  Hen.  VI.  Apparent 
diameter  in  allicnomy,  is  the  angle  undo 


1 which  we  fee  the  Jun,  moon,  and  flats* 
apparent  marnitmle.,  is  that  which  appears  to 
the  eye,  an  J is  meafured  by  the  quantity  of 
the  optic  angle. 

APPARENTLY,  Adv.  plainly,  evident- 
ly ; manifeflly  ; fccmingly. 

APPARI'  I ION.  S.  [ ejpareo,  Lat.]  a vifi- 
blc  objefl ; a fpeftre  ; a ghoft.  In  A(lro~. 
nomy,  a fbr’s  becoming  vifible,  which, 
before  was  below  the  horizon.  Tie  circle  of 
perpe*ual  apparition  is  that  which  is  dcfciihea, 
about  tbe  pole  as  a centre,  and  touches  ihe 
north  part  of  the  horizon  in  N.  tat.  and  the 
S.  in  S.  tat.  all  (tars  within  which  never  fc€r 
but  are  always  vifible  above  the  horizon. 

APPA'RITORS,  S.  f from  appareo,  JLat.j’ 
perfoos  ready  at  hand  to  execute  the  order* 
of  the  magiffratc ; thofc  who  cite  perfons 
appear  in  ccclcfiaftical  courts  ; the  beadle  who: 
carries  thtf  macc  before  the  mailers,  & c.  in 
our  univerfirles. 

To  APPE'ACH.  [See  IMPEACH]  to 
accufe  ; to  inform  again rt  a perfon 

To  APPE'AL,  V.  A.  [appcllo,  Lat.]  to 
transfer  a uilputc  from  one  to  another,  with 
the  particle/) m before  the  per'on  from  whom A 
it  is  removed,  and  to  before  the  perfon  who 
is  to  be  judge  in  his  (lead  ; to  apply  one’s 
fclf  to  others  for  their  opinions  j or  to  cite 
as  wimefle*.  To  impeach,  or  charge  a per-  % 
fun  with  guilt,  in  allufion  to  an  appeal  in 
taw.  **  Appeal  each  other  of  high-  treafon.” 
Sbakejp. 

APPE'AL,  S.  [pronounced  as  if  the  a , 
was  dropped  and  another  e inferted  in  it* 
room,  as  appeal ,]  the  removal  of  a*  caufe  . 
from  an  inferior  to  a fuperior  court;  ufed 
with  the  particle  to.  It  generally  means  the 
accufation  of  a murderer  by  a peifon  who 
had  imereft  in  the  party  killed.  This  is 
done  either  by  bill  or  writ.  The  heir  nialo 
is  to  bring  an  appeal  for  the  death  ot  his  an- 
certor,  and  the  hu/band  for  his  wile  ; boric, 
muff  be  commenced  within  a year  and  a day 
after  the  death  of  the  perfon  murdued,  and 
j in  the  county  where  done.  Figuratively,  a 
I Atmmons  to  anfwer  to  a charge  ; an  applica- 
tion or  addrefs.  “ A kind  of  appeal  to  tho 
Deity.”  Bactn. 

APPEA'LANT,  S.  [appelhnt  is  the  word 
now  in  ufc,]  one  that  brings  an  appeal. 

APPF/ALER,  S.  one  who  appeals. 

To  APPE  AR,  V.  N.  [appureo,  Lat.J  to 
become  vifible  to  the  eye*  with  in  before  the 
place'  of  the  objefl.  To  lie  in  the  prefence 
of  another,  fo  as  to  be  feen  by  him,  to  bo 
confpicuousj  or  atlraft  ohfervation.  To 
anfwer  a fummonsj  to  feera,  to  refembk- 
To  be  made  manifeft  by  proofs  ard  evi-  , j 
dence.  To  be  evident.  “ As  will  appear 
by  what  follows.”  Arburtbn.  ^ 

APPEA'RANCE,  S.  an  objcA  of  fight; 
The  thing  feen.  A phenomenon,  Senw 
blance,  or  (how  ; the  outfide.  The  coining  . j 
into  a place.  Pcrfonal  attendance  at  a court 
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of  jliflict.  Circnmftances  which  favout  any 
opinion.  Perfonal  charms,  probability,  re 
fcmbUnce,  or  likelihood. 

APPE'ASEABLE,  Adj.  that  which  is 
reconciteable. 

To  APPE'ASE,  ,V.  A.  Uppaifr,  Fr.J  to 
bring  an  angry  perfon  to  an  even  temper; 
to  padfy ; to  allay;  to  quiet  any  noife,  out- 
rage, or  violence. 

APPE'ASEMENT,  S.  reconciliation  ; a 
Hate  of  peace  and  calmriefs,  after  the  tur- 
bulent emotions  of  paffion  and  refontment. 

APPE'ASER,  S.  [See  APPEASE]  one 
who  brings  about  a reconciliation  between 
parties  that  were  vehemently  offended  with 
each  other. 

APPEL'LANT,  S.  [from  appellant,  Lat.] 
one  who  brings  an  appeal ; one  w ho  appeals 
from  a lower  to  a higher  court.  t 

APPE'LLATE,  S [from apfeliutum,  Lit. J | 
one  again  (t  whom  an  appeal  is  brought.  J 

APl’ELLA'TION,  S.  [apticllatio,  Lat.J 
the  name,  dignity,  or  title,  by  which  men 
are  diftingnilhed. 

APPEL'LATIVE,  S.  [appelhtivum,  Lat.] 
words  which  Hand  for  univerfal  ideas,  or  a 
whole  rank  of  beings,  whether  general  or 
fpecial. 

APPE'LLATORY,  Adj.  containing  an 
appeal. 

APPELLE'E,  S,  a perfon  again  ft  whom 
an  appeal  Is  brought. 

APPE'NAGE,  or  APPA'NAGE,  S.  [apa- 
mtg'wvt,  Lat.  of  partit,  Lat.  bread. J the  for- 
tune of  a king's  younger  fons,  which  in 
England  depends  entirely  on  his  majefty’s 
pleafure. 

To  APPE'ND,  V.  A.  [from  ad  and  pen- 
dev,]  tiled  with  the  particle  to  j to  hang  one 
on  another;  to  join  fomething  as  an  addl 
tional  part. 

APPENDAGE,  S.  [Fr.]  hanging  on 
fomething  elfe ; belonging  or  annexed  to ; 
accompanying : in  Law,  any  thing  belonging 
to  another,  as  acceffary  to  its  principal,  or 
like  an  adjunfl  to  its  fnbjcfV  among  the  logi- 
cians. Ufed  fubltamively  for  lomething 
which  belongs  to  another,  not  as  a neceflary, 
but  a cafual,  and  adventious  part. 

To  APPE'NDICATE,  V.  A.  [from  ap- 
fer.do,  Lat.J  to  annex  or  add"  one  thing  to 
another.  ' 

APPENDIX,  fomething  added  to  ano- 
ther. Applied  to  aflion,  concurrent  circum- 
ftances.  Applied  to  books,  a kind  of  fup- 
plement,  or  an  addition  to  fupply  fonieomh- 
lions,  and  render  them  cnmplcat ; fometimes 
added  to  the  book,  and  fometimes  publilhcd 
by  itfdf. 

To  APPERTAIN,  V.  M1.  [appdrtenlr, 
Fr.J  to  belong  to,  as  a fight.  To  relate, 
or  6e  coft  lined  to. 

/ APi’ERTAI'NMENT,  S.  that  which  re- 
lates to  any  rank  or  dignity. : 
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APPER  TENANCIES,  S.  [afpnrtmaate, 

Fr  j that  which  belongs  or  relates  to  a th;ru> : 
the  qualities,  or  pi  ope*  ties  of  a thin*. 

AFPEU.TINKNT,  Adj.  and 

per  tin tn^  Lat.J  that  which  has  a relation  to. 

A'PPETENCE,  or  ATPETENCY,  S. 
\appitauia^  Lat.J  feniual,  carnal  delire*; 
lull. 

APPETIBI'LITY,  S.  the  quality  which- 
renders  a thing  die  objeft  of  dofire. 

A P PE  T II  E,  S.  I from  appetite,  Fr.  ] a 
propen'uy  to  fome  object  on  account  of  the 
good  it  is  imagined  to  poffcfs.  A violent 
longing  after  any  thing,  ufed  with  the  par- 
ticles ef  or  it,  before  tbe  objeft  of  defire. 
“ Immoderate  appetite  of  power,”  c/jratd. 

An  apptti'e  to  praife.”  Grvermntnt  of  tbe 
Tongue.  This  daft  is  not  very  proper.  In 
Mcdicjne,  a natural,  pet  iodical  deitre  to  cat 
or  drink,  , _fr 

APPETJ  TXOSt,  S.  [ appetith , Lat.J  a 
longmg  Jtlt re.  “ Appetitjoa  or  fattening  our 
aftefhons  on  him.”  Hammond. 

To  APPLAUD,  V.  A.  [epp/audo.  Lat.J 
to  .new  approbation  by  clapping  of  hands  ; 
to  praife  j to  commend. 

APPLAUD'ER,  S.  one  who  highly  com- 
mends and  praifes  the  merits  of  ano  her. 

APPLAU'SE,  S.  [appl.utjus,  Lat.J  praife 
bellowed  on  merit  by  tclKmonies  of  appro- 
bation  and  rapture. 

AP'PLE,  [apt,  apple,  e/p,  Sax.]  the  ftuit 
of  the  apple  tree.  Apple  of  the  eye , See 
PUPIL. 

APPLEBY,  the  county  town  of  Wcft- 
moreland,  with  a good  corn  market  on  Mon- 
days, and  three  fairs,  on  Whitfug  Eve,  for 
horned  cattle;  on  Whitmonday,  for  linen- 
cloth,  and  merchandize ; and  on  Auguft  to, 
for  horfes,  fheep,  and  linen  cloth.  It  is 
gene  greatly  to  decay  from  what  it  wat,  it 
being  only  one  broad  ftrect  of  mean  houles  j 
however,  it  Oil!  keeps  the  affixes  and  feffions, 
and  at  the  upper  part  it  the  caftle.  The 
church  ftands  at  the  lower  ertd  of  the  town, 
and  has  lately  been  repaired  ; and  they  have 
likewife  defied  a town-houfe.  It  is  ten 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Penrith,  and  *80  N.  N. 
W.  of  London.  Lon.  14.  5.  lat.  44.  ;o. 

It  Is  ieated  on  the  river  Eden,  by  which  i; 
is  almoft  fitrrounded,  and  foods  two  members 
to  parliament. 

w PPLE-TREE,  S.  [aplt-tree,  or  ap!e~ 
tricut,  Sax.  afallen , a falUnbrrn  ; Brit.  fa~ 
btdn.  Rufs  Sclav.  Bohcm.  taking  its  name 
from  the  fiUit  it  bears,  as  all  trees  do;  not 
as  a iatc  author  conjeflures,  Apollo' ftree, 
becaufo  Apples  were  one  of  the  fruits  de, 
d ieated  to  that  ’ deity.]  In  Gardening,  a 
tree  whofc  fruit  js.  round,  generally  hallowed 
about  the  foot-ftalk,  with  cells  including  the 
fond,  fopafated  by  cartilaginous  partitions. 
Its  fruit  has  various  names,  and  are  dilriu- 
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giiifhed  generally  into  thofc  that  arc  fit  for 
the  defert,  the  kitchen,  and  the  cyder-prcfs. 

APPLE- WOMAN,  S.  |a  compound 
word]  a woman  who  /ells  apples. 

APPLIANCE,  S.  See  APPLICATION. 

APPi-lCABTLIT  Y,  S.  the  quality  which 
renders  a thing  fir  to  he  applied. 

APPLICABLE,  Adj.  ftrom  apptico.  Lat.] 
that  which  is  agreeable,  fuitable,  or  may  he 
affirmed  of  a thing. 

APP'LICABLY,  Adv.  fo  as  tb  fult, 
* agree  with,  or  he  conformable  to  any  thiiig. 

APPLICATION,  S.  f appheauo,  Lat.J 
the  aft  of  applying  one  thing  to, another. 
Jntenfcncfs  of  thought  or  ftudy.  The  em- 
ployment of  a means  to  produce  a particular 
end.  The  c efiic,  fuit,  or  requeft  of  a per- 
ion.  Attention  to  any  particular  affair, 
with  the  particle  to . The  drawing  inferences 
from  the  comparifon  of  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther. In  Divinity,  the  aft  wkcreby  Chrift 
snakes  over  and  tran>fer$  to  us  the  effefts  of 
his  holy  life  and  death. 

AP  PLICATIVE,  Adj.  that  which  makes 
the  application. 

AP'PLICATORY,  Adj.  exerting  the 
aft  of  applying. 

To  APPLY',  V.  A.  [ afflier , obfolete, 
aiplifuer,  Fr.  opflieo,  Lat.J  to  put  to  a 
thing.  To  lay  remedies  on  a wound.  To 
ufc  as  relating  or  conformable  to.  To  em- 
ploy, to  put  to  a certain  ufc.  To  ufe  as  a 
in  cans.  To  fix  the  attention  on  any  objeft  ; 
to  ftudy:  ufed  with  the  particle  to.  To  have 
iccourfe  to  j to  work  upon ; to  ply.  To 
addrcls  as  a petitioner. 

To  APPOINT,  V.  A.  [ atpomur , Fr.] 
to  fix  the  time  of  fomc  Ling  future.  To 
fettle  by  bargain.  To  decree. 

APPOI'NTER,  S.  lie  who  appoints. 

-APPOINTMENT,  S.  [appointment,  Fr.] 
a thing  fettled  between  parties.  An  agree- 
ment to  perform  fomething  future.  Applied 
to  the  Deity,  a decree,  ettabliffiment,  direc- 
tion, cr  order.  Applied  to  warlike  habili- 
ments, accoutrement.  Applied  to  the  amount 
of  a penfion,  (hpend,  falary,  or  wages. 

To  APPO  RTION,  V.  A.  [from  forth, 
Lat.]  to  divide  into  lharci,  or  lots. 

APPO  RTIONMENT,  S.  the  dividing 
into  (hares  or  portions. 

To  APPO'SE,  V.  A.  [for  ofpoje]  to  em- 
barrafs,  to  puzzle.  For  this  wc  now  vfe  the 
word  pc il',  which  is  a contraftion  of  this 
‘ word,  not  as  fohnfon  conjcfturcs,  of  puzxk. 

A'PPOSITE,  Adj.  f from  appefitut,  Lit.] 
pn-per,  fuitable,  well  adapted  to  thepurpofc; 
fcafonable,  or  conformable  j applied  to  opi- 
nions or  fentiments,  proper,  reafonable,  or 
agreeable. 

AP'POSITELY,  Adv.  fitly,  fuitably;  in 
a manner  confident  with  the  greateft  pro 
pricty.. 

APPOSITENESS,  S.  fitnefs  $ fultablc- 
Hefij  conformity. 
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APPOSITION,  S.  [from  mfpofi*,  Lat.] 
the  addition  of  fomething  new. 

To  APPRAi'SE,  V.  A.  | apprkUr , Ft.] 
to  rate,  value,  or  fet  a price  On  goods. 

APPRAl'SER,  S.  f apprcuatcur,  Fr.]  one 
who  values  goods,  who  is  fworn  to  do  juftice 
I between  the  parties,  and  is  therefore  termed 
a fworn  appraifer,  and  is  obliged  to  take  the 
goods  at  the  price  he  values  them  at,  if  no 
other  will  purchaie  them  at  that  rate. 

To  APPREHEND,  V.  A.  [from  ajlpre- 
hen  Jo,  Lat.J  to  lay  hold  on;  to  feiac  a 
perfon,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  juflice)  to 
think  on  with  anxiety  or  terror.  To  have 
an  imperfeft  or  inadequate  idea  of  a thing, 
in  oppofition  to  comprehend. 

APPREHE'NDER,  S.  one  who  feizfcs  a 
maiefaftof,  to  bring  him  to  juftice : a con- 
ccivcr;  a thinker. 

APPREHENSIBLE,  Adj.  [from  appre- 
henftbtlit , Lat.J  what  may  be  apprehended 
or  conceived. 

APPREHENSION,  S.  [appnbenfio,  Lat.] 
the  mere  contemplation  of  things.  T he  bare 
perception  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  without 
comprehending  them,  or  making  any  de- 
ductions from  them:  in  a more  loofe  fenfc, 
opinion,  or  fentiments.  Fear,  or  anxiety. 
Sufpldon  of  fomething  future.  The  feizing 
of  a malefaftor,  to  bring  him  to  juftice. 

APPREHE'NSIVE,  Adj.  quick  to  con- 
ceive : fearful ; fufpirimis. 

APPRE  NTICE.  S.  f apprevu,  Fr.  from 
apprendre J a youth  bound  10  a perfon  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  to  learn  his  trado 
or  profeflion . 

To  APPRENTICE,  V.  A.  to  bind  a 
youth  to  ore  who  is  to  teach  him  his  trade. 
Sec. 

APPRENTICESHIP,  S.  the  time  for 
which  a perfon  is  bound,  in  order  to  learn 
a trade.  Or  the  duty  of  an  apprentice. 

To  APPRIZE,  V.  A.  [appris,  Fr.]  W 
give  information,  or  noticC. 

To  APPRO'ACH,  V N.  [apprteber,  Fr.J 
to  (horten  the  diftance  between  ohjefts ; to 
draw  nearer  ; to  be  nearer  its  completion  5 
to  be  nearer ; to  come  near;  to  rcfemble; 
Ufed  aftivcly,  with  the  particle /o  j to  bring 
nearer  to. 

APPRO'ACH,  S.  the  aft  of  coming  nearer; 
acccfs.  In  Fortification,  ufed  in  the  plural,* 
works  thrown  up  by  befiegers  in  order  td 
advance  nearer  to  the  place  befieged.  In 
Mathematics,  the  curve  of  equable  approach, 
is  that  wherein  a body,  defeending  by  thd 
foie  power  of  gravity,  (hall  approach  the 
earth  equally  in  equal  times. 

APPRO'ACHER,  S.  the  perfon  who 
comes,  or  advances  towards  a diftant  objeft. 

APPROBATION,  S.  f approbate,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  approving,  liking,  or  efteeming 
any  thing. 

APRCyOF,  S.  [from  approve ; thus  proof 
is  derived  from  prove]  the  aft  of  afleming 
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to,  or  confirming  any  opinion  from  a perfua- 
fion  of  its  fitnefs.  or  confiftcncy  with  rcafon. 

To  APPRO'PERATE,  V.  A.  [approptro, 
Lat.]  to  quicken  a thing,  with  idpcct  to 
motion;  tohaf’.en  aftion. 

To  APPROPI'NQUATE.  V.  N.  [from 
pppropi  :juo,  Lat.]  to  lefien  the  diflance  be- 
tween any  objtft  j to  draw  nearer  to  ; toap- 
Jrroach. 

To  APPROPI'NQUE,  V.  N.  See  AP- 
PROPINQUATE. 

APPROPRIABLE,  Adj.  any  thing  that 
Stay  be  peculiarly  applied  to. 

To  APPROPRIATE,  V.  A.  [appropritr, 
Fr.]  to  dedicate,  or  fet  apart  to  a particular  | 
ufe.  To  claim  right  to.  To  confine  to  a 
particular  fenfe.  In  Law,  to  annex  as  a 
property. 

APPROPRIATE,  Adj.  peculiar;  con- 
figned  ; retrained,  or  Iimitted. 

APPROPRIATION,  S.  the  application 
of  things  to  fome  peculiar  ufc.  The  claim- 
ing as  belonging  to  one’s  fdf.  In  Law, 
the  annexing  a benefice  to  the  perpetual 
ufe  of  fome  religious  houfc ; in  order  to 
the  making  of  which  the  king’s  licence  in 
chancery,  and  the  con  fen  t of  the  dioccfan, 
patron,  and  incumbent  afeneceflary. 

**  APPROPRIA'TOR,  S.  a perfoq  pof- 
fefied  of  an  appropriated  benefice. 

APPRCV'ABLE,  Adj.  that  which  ap- 
pears  worthy  of  approbation. 

APPROVAL,  S.  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  tnerits,  or  good  qualities  of  an  object, 
after  fufticient  examination.  Approbation. 

APPRCVVANCE,  S.  See  APPROVAL. 

To  APPRO  VE,  V.  A.  [approver,  Fr.] 
lo  be  pleafed  or  delighted  with  ; fometin.es 
ufed  with  the  particle  of.  To  fettle,  or  cfla- 
Mifl)  by  Sufficient  reafons.  To  experience  ; 
to  prove,  or  be  convinced  of  from  expe- 
rience. “ Tis  the  curfe  of  love,  and  (till 
approved."  Dryd . To  make  worthy  of  ap- 
probation, with  the  particle  to.  To  ap- 
prove bimfclf  to  God.’*  Rogers. 

APPROVEMENT,  S.  See  APPROBA- 
TION. 

APPRO'VER,  S.  one  who  approves ; one 
who  makes  trial  of.  In  common  Law,  one 
who  having  ccnfeflcd  bimfclf  to  be  guilty  of 
felony,  accufcth  another  as  guilty  of  the 
fame  ; and  is  obliged  to  prove  his  charge. 

APPROXIMATE,  Adj.  approaching 
hear  to. 

APPROXIMATION,  S.  the  approach- 
ing nearer  to  any  thing.  In  Arithmetic,  a 
continual  approach  to  a root  or  quantity 
fought. 

ATRIL,  S.  [apri/h9  Lat.]  the  fourth  ca- 
lendar month  in  the  year.  It  was  called 
Eofler-moKutb  by  the  Saxons,  from  their 
goddefs  Eofler,  to  w hom  they  facrificcd  in 
this  month  : and  fiom  thence  wc  call  the 
cafchai  feaft,  Eaftcr,  at  this  day. 
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APRON,  S.  [from  a for  art  for /or an  t Sax  I 
a part  of  drefs  wnicli  hangs  iron;  the  midd  c 
downwards,  worn  by  men  to  keep  their 
deaths  clean  ; by  the  women  for  ornament. 
Apron  uf  a goofc,  is  the  fat  Ikin  which  co- 
vers the  belly.  In  Gunnery,  a piece  of  lead 
to  cover  the  touch  hole  of  a great  gun. 

A'PRONED,  Adj.  a pci  foil  wfio  wears  an 
apron. 

ATS  IS,  S.  Gr.]  the  part  of  the 

church  wherein  the  clergy  fat,  and  ihe  altar 
was  placed:  more  particularly  Ihe  bitliops 
feat  or  throne.  The  cafe  wherein  relics 
were  preferved.  In  Aftronomv,  the  higheffc 
or  lowed  point  of  a planet’s  orbit. 

ATT,  Adj.  [from  aptust  Lat.  compared 
at  prefent  by  mors  for  the  comparative,  and 
mojit or  the  fuperlativc,  but  formally  bv  add- 
ing er  to  the  pofitive,  for  the  comparative 
degree,  and  efi  ft  r the  fuperiative]  fit,  pro- 
per, fuitable.  That  which  has  an  inclina- 
tion to,  applied  to  perfons;  ready  or  quick, 
applied  to  the  underdunding. 

To  APT  ATE,  V.  A.  [uttetum,  fupinc  of 
aptoy  Lat.]  to  fit.  “ To  aptate  a p’aixt,  is 
'o  lircr.gthen  it  in  pofition  of  houfc,  &c. 
to  bring  about  the  delired  end.**  Barley. 

ATTITUDE,  S.  [Fr.]  fitr.f  5,  YuUable- 
nefs.  Tendency,  propen f. tv,  applied  to 
bodies  ; difpoficion,  or  byafs,  applied  to  the 
mind. 

ATTLY,  Adv.  in  a manner  proper  to 
produce  its  end : with  great  propriety ; 
juftly  ; readily,  or  quickly. 

ATTNESS,  S.  fuitablenefs, ; tendency  $ 
difpofition,  or  inclination  *,  quick nefs. 

ATCJS,  S.  [Lat.]  the  bird  of  parad  fe, 
a conftellaticn  in  the  S.  hcraifphcre. 

A' QUA,  S.  (Lat.}  water,  Aqua  Fcrtir% 
or  flrong  corrofive  liquor,  is  made  by  dif- 
tilling  purified  nitre  with  calcined  vitriol ; 
or  refPficd  oil  of  vitriol  in  a flrong  heat.  Ie 
is  fuppofed  to  have  hern  invented  about  the 
year  1 30®.  It  is  ufed  by  refiners  in  feparat- 
ing  filver  from  gold  and  copper,  by  work- 
ing goldfmiths ; by  the  workers  in  IvIcLitj, 
for  training  and  colouring  their  woods ; by 
dyers,  in  heightening  their  colours,  particu- 
larly lcarlet ; by  other  at  tills,  for  colouring 
bone  and  ivory ; by  honk -binders,  to  marble 
the  covers  of  their  books ; by  engravers,  in 
etching  copper-plates ; and  by  diamond  cut- 
ters, to  feparate  their  diamonds  from  metal- 
line powder,  slqua-mcrina,  ;i  prec  ous  Hone, 
which  takes  its  name  from  its  lea-green  co- 
lour; is  fuppofed  to  he  the  beryl,  and  the 
fixth  Hone  in  tl.e  bre*  ft -plate  of  the  Jewilh 
high-priefl.  Aqua-regia^  a flro.ig  corrofive 
fpirir,  which  diflblve*  gold,  made  of  fpuit 
of  nitre,  ftndfpiritof  fta- Tit. 

AQUATIC,  [mfudricus,  Lat.]  that  which 
1 lives  in  the  water  j apphed  to  plants,  that 
which  grows  in  the  water. 

P A'QUA- 
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A'QUATILE,  Adj.  Ujualis}  that  which 
lives  or  grows  in  the  w.iter. 

A'QL'EDUCT,  or  A'QUiEDUCT,  S. 
f aqua,  Lat.  and  JuSJus,  Lat.J  a channel  to 
convey  water  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  Romans  had  Tome  aquedudls  which  ex- 
tended one  hundred  miles  : there  were  nine 
that  emtied  themfelves  through  13,594  pipes 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  city  is  fuppofed 
•to  receive  in  an  hour’s  lime,  500.000  hogf- 
Iicadsof  water.  That  of  Lewis  XIV.  ncarj 
Maintenon,  which  carries  the  R.  Bute  to 
VcrfaiHes,  is  70c o fathoms  long,  2560  high, 
and,  has  242  areades  Yet  though  our  New 
River  is  not  conduced  with  fo  much  parade, 
it  is  infinitely  more  ufcful,  and  confidered  as1 
the  projeft  and  performance  of  a private 
perfon,  is  at  once  (lupcridous,  and  worthy 
of  the  higheft  approbation.  In  Anatomy, 
this  term  is  applied  to  a long  canal  in  the 
Os  petrojjm. 

AQU.VR1US,  S.  [from  aqua,  Lat.]  in 
Aftronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  ligns  in  the 
•clip*ic,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
fuppofed  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  while 
the  fun  is  in  it. 

A'QUEOL’S,  Adj.  ffrom  aqua,  Lat.J 
watery  j compofcd  of  water. 

A'QtJILINE,  Adj.  [from  aqu\!at  Lat.] 
refembhng  an  eagle  j applied  to  the  nofe, 
hooked  like  an  eagle’s  beak. 

AQU'OSK,  5i.  (from  aqueftr,  Lat.]  watry, 
abounding  with  water.  Aquofe  dufts,  thole 
in  the  Sclerotica,  whereby  the  aqueous  hu* 
mour  is  fuppofed  to  be  couveyed  into  the 
membranes  which  inelofe  it  j difeovered  by 
Dr.  Nuck,  but  not  generally  acknowledged. 

AQUOS'lTY,  S.  [from  aquofe)  waterilh- 
nefs. 

AR'ABIA,  a country  of  Afia,  which  is  a 
peninful  f,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  the  Pcffian  gulph,  on  the  S.  by  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  N.  by  Syria,  and  the 
defart  of  Dyrbck.tr.  It  is  divided  into 
three  ‘part*,  Arabia  Pctrca,  Defcita,  and 
Felix,  or  the  Happy.  Arabia  Petrea  is 
the  fmallcft  of  the  three,  and  towards  the 
N.  is  full  of  mountains,  with  tew  inha- 
bitants, on  account  of  its  barren nefs.  It 
had  its  name  from  the  town  Pitrea,  it.s 
ancient  capital,  now  dcftroycJ.  It  differ! 
little  f om  Arab  a Defurta,  which  is  fo 
called  t-oin  the  nature  of  the  foil,  that  is 
gcneialiy  a bairen  fand.  However,  there 
are  great  flocks  of  fheep,  and  herds  or 
cattle  near  the  Euphrates,  where  the  land  is 
good.  In  the  detail  there  are  great  numbers 
of  oft  riches,  and  there  is  a fine  breed  of 
camels  in  feveral  places.  Arabia  Felix  is  to 
called,  on  account  of  its  fertility,  with 
regard  to  tire  reft.  Some  give  it  the  name 
of  Yemen,  but  improperly  ; fork  is  x king- 
dom on  the  S.  coaft,  whofe  Capital  is  Sanaa. 
The  Arabs  in  the  defart  live  wandering 
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lives,  removing  from  place  to  place,  partly 
for  the  fake  of  pafture,  and  partly  to  lie  in 
wait  for  the  caravans,  which  they  often  rob. 
There  are  caravans  which  travel  over  part 
of  this  delart  from  Buflerah  to  Aleppo,  and 
from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  in  order  to  vifit 
Mahomet's  tomb.  Arabia  Felix  produces 
frankinccnfe,  myrrh,  balm  of  Gilead,  gum- 
arabick,  and  more  efpccially  coffee,  of  which 
they  export  prodigious  quantities.  The 
Arabs  that  live  in  the  defart  have  no  honfes, 
but  tents.  The  famous  Mahomet  was  a 
native  of  this  country,  and  his  followers 
foon  after  his  death,  conquered  a great  part 
of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  eftablifbing 
their  religion  wherever  they  came.  Lon. 
from  52.  to  77.  Lat.  12.  to  34. 

A'RABIC,  S.  [from  Arabic]  the  language 
of  the  Arabians,  a branch  of  the  Hebrew. 

This  word  is  likewife  applied  to  a gum, 
which  diflils  from  a thorny  plant  in  theft 
parts. 

A'RABIO,  Adj.  relating  to,  or  ufed  in 
Arabia,  /iralic  cbara&crs>  are  the  figures 
we  make  ufc  of  in  Arithmetic. 

AR'ABLE,  Adj.  [from  aro , Lat.]  pro- 
per for  ploughing.:  and  to  produce  corn. 

A'RAC,  or  A'RRAC,  S.  f pronounced 
rack  l a fpirituous  liquor,  nude  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  ffom  cocao,  rice,  or  fugar.  There 
are  two  forts  imported  info  England,  V12. 
the  Goa  and  Batavia.  The  Goa  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  fingle,  double,  and  treble  dif- 
tijled,  the  double  di (lifted  is  that  which  is 
fent  abroad,  but  though  weak  in  compa* 
rifon  to  that  of  Batavia,  is  preferred  before 
it,  on  account  of  its  method  of  diftitting, 
which  is  in  earthen  vcflels,  but  that  of  Ba- 
tavia in  copper. 

ARACHNOIfDES,  S.  [from  ii* 

Anatomy,  a fine  flendcr  tunic,  encompailir  g 
the  chryftaline  humour  of  the  ey  e.  Its  ufe 
I is  to  reruin  the  ihiyftaline  humour  in  iis 
proper  pl«ce  ; to  feparate  the  chryftaline  frera 
the  aqueous  humour;  and  to  prevent  us 
being  continually  moiftened  therewith. 

AR^EO'METER,  S.  [from  Gr. 

and  fJUTpv,  Gf.]  in  Hydroftatics,  an  inftru- 
ment  to  difeover  the  weight  of  fluids. 

ARA\0'TK'S,  S.  [fiom  ccpaicu,  Gr.] 
mtrdicinev  which  thin  the  blood.  < 

ARA'NEOUS,  Adj.  [from  arjttca , Lat.} 
refcml-ling  a cobweb.,  siranccas  arimt  con- 
tains fomr  thing  like  a fpidtr’s  web,  with  a 
fatnefsat  top,  und  indicates  a coiliqujtion. 

AKA' HON;  S.  [jnhi*t  Lat  J the  aft 
of  plowing.  f • 

A'RATORY,  Adj.  [from  arc]  relating 
to  plowing.  .1 

A'RRALET,  or  A'RBAUST,  S.  [from- 
arcu j,  Lat.  and  bciifi«\  fa  crofs  bow  made 
with  fled,  fct  in  a (haft  of  wood,  with  a 
firing  and  trigger  ; bent  with  a piece  of  irorv. 
fitted  for  thatv  pnrpofc,  anJ  ftfed  to  throw 
bullets,  large  arrows,  darts,  4 fy..  ■ 

A'R- 
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A'RBITER,  S.  [Lat.]  a pcrfcm  chofcn 
between  parties,  to  decide  the  fnbjeA  of 
lb?;r  disagreement.  One  inveffed  with  a 
powq-  to  decide  any  difference, 

ARBITRABLE,  Adj.  [arbifrar,  Lat.J  ar- 
bitrary, voluntary;  determined  by  the 
will. 

ARBITRAMENT,  S.  [from  arbitro *, 
La|.J  choice;  determination. 

ARBITRARILY,  Adv.  in  a defpotic, 
tyratinical,  or  ab  folate  manner. 

AR BIT R A'RI  NESS,  S.  or  defpoticalnefs. 
The  preferring  rules,  or  enacting  laws, 
without  aligning  any  reafons  for  fo  doing. 
Tyranny. 

ARBITRAL IOUS,  Adj.  [from  arbitra* 
rius,  Lat.J  depending  foleiy  oj  the  will ; 
precarious. 

A'RBITRARY,  Adj.  [ arbitrariut , Lat.J 
net  reftrained  or  limited  ; capricious,  po(i- 
tive,  defpotic. 

To  ARBITRATE,  V.  A.  f arbitror , Lat.J 
to  decide  or  determine.  To  judge  of.  To 
pronounce  fentcnce. 

ARBITRATION,  S.  [from  arbitror , 
Lat.J  die  determination  of  a fuit  by  a 
judge,  mutually  chol'en  by  the  parties  at  dif- 
ference. 

ABIT  RAT  OB  , S.  [from  arbitrating  on: 
chofen  to  determine  a difference  between 
contending  parties.  He  that  has  uneon- 
troulible  power.  “ Heaven’s  high  Arbitra- 
tor fits  (ecu  re.*’  Par.  Left,  He  that  deter- 
mines, decides,  or  puts  an  end  to  any  affair: 
i determiner.  In  Law,  the  difference  be- 
tween an  arbiter  and  an  arbitrator  con  fills  in 
Che  former’s  being  obliged  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  the  other’s  deciding  only 
upon  the  piinciples  of  equity. 

ARBIT'REMEN  T,S.|  from arbitror, Lat.J 
a decifion,  pronounced  by  an  umpire.  A 
compromife.  “ As  if  they  would  make  an 
arbitrtoient  between  God  and  man.”  Bacon. 

AR'BOR,  [Lat.J  in  Botany,  a tree. 

A'RBOR  PHILOSOPHIC  A.  or  the  pbU 
hfcpkkal  tree,  in  Chemiftry,  that  which  is 
formed  from  metalline  chrvftalizations  which 
refemble  a tree.  Arbor  Martis,  or  the  Steel 
Tni , that  which  is  formed  from  a diilolu- 
tipn  of  iron-filings  in  fpirits  of  nitre.  Ar- 
ber  Porphyriana , or  Porphyry' s 7 ret , in  Lo- 
gic, is  a fcale  of  Beings,  confiding  of  three 
rows,  as  follows : 

SUBSTANCE 
Thinking  Extended 

BODY 

v Inanimate  Animate 

ANIMAL 
Irrational  Rational 

MAN 

Tins  That 

“V  -o  n PIT.  T. 

AR'BOR  VITAE,  or  the  Tree  of  Life,  in 
Botany,  fo  calfe4  ftorji  its  continual  verdure. 
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It  is  a native  of  Canada,  a warm  plant, 
good  in  a chlorofts  ; bntiied  with  hooey, 
d Wolves  tumours  : its  oil  is  recommended 
as  a Simulator  and  opener  in  the  gout,  and 
is  of  great  (entice  in  cleoufifig  beds  from 
vermin. 

AR'BOR  ARY,  Adj.  [ Arbora-ius , Lat.] 
that  which  belongs  to  a tree. 

AR'BOR ET,  S.  fa  diminitivc  of  arbor , 
Lit.]  a final!  tree,  or  (hrub. 

ARBO'REOUS,  Adj.  [arborcus,  Lat.J  be- 
longing to  trees.  In  Botany,  a fungus  cr 
mofs  grow  ing  on  trees. 

AR  BOR i ST,  [S.  aboriflc , Fr.J  ore  who 
applies  himfclf  to  ftudy  the  nature  and  cul- 
tivation cf  trees. 

AR'BOROUS,  Adj.  [fiom  arbor , Lat.J 
formed  of,  or  relating  to  trees. 

AR'BOUR,  S.  [of  arbor e,  Lat.J  a fhady 
bower,  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  contrived  fo  as  to  admit  the  air,  and 
keep  off  the  fun  and  rain  : formerly  in  gre  .t 
vogue  i but,  at  prefent  grown  into  dii- 
life. 

'AR’BUTE,  S.  [arbutum,  Lat.]  in  Bota- 
; ny»  the  draw- berry  tree,  which  grows  com- 
mon in  Ireland. 

A'RC,  S.  [arcus,  Lat.J  a part  of  a cir- 
cle, not  exceeding  a femi  circle.  An  arch. 

ARCA'DE,  S.  [Fr.J  an  arch,  or  walk, 
containing  fcveral  iirches  united  together. 

ARCA'NUAJ,  [Lat.  in  the  plural  arcana J 
a fecret. 

ARCH,  S.  [arcus,  Lat.J  the  Iky.  In 
Mithcmatics,  part  of  any  curve  line,  whe- 
ther it  be  ellipfis,  circle,  &c.  Axb  of  a 
circle  is  a part  of  the  circumference  lefs  than 
a femi-cirele.  Arch , in  architecture,  U a 
vault,  or  concave  builJing,  beat  in  the 
form  of  an  arch  of  a curve,  and  is  divi  cl 
into  circular,  Alberti  would  have  the  arch 
in  building  never  lefs  than  a femi-circle, 
with  the  addition  of  one-feventh  of  half  it? 
diameter : and  Sir  Henry  Wotton  has,  by 
a chain  of  theorems,  Ihcwn  it  to  be  beta 
the  flronged,  fecurcd,  and  mod  beautiful. 
Arch  of  a bridge  is  the  vaulted  interval  be- 
tween its  piers.  Without  intereding  our 
felves  in  the  warmth  of  a difpurc,  we  muft 
obferve,  chat  arches , which  are  portions  of 
a circle,  are  not  fo  drong  as  thofc  of  the 
catenaria.  becaufe  other  arches  fuftain  them* 
felvea  only  by  the  catenaiia  contained -in 
I their  thickncfs ; fo  tint  were  they  imdc 
’ thin,  they  muff  tumble  of  courfc  ; but  the 
c.itcnaria,  though  infinitely  (lender, 

: (land  ; bccaufc  no  one  part  of  it  tends 
downwards  more  than  another.  A trium- 
phal arch  is  a gate  built  with  (lone.  See,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  trophies,  See. 

A'RCH,  S.  [from  Gr.J  a chief. 

tc  My  worthy a>cL  and  putrpo.”  K.Lear. 

To  A'RCH,  V.  A.  [arcuOf  L^t.J  to 
.build,  or  to  cover  with  arches, 
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A riCH,  Adj.  [from  Gr.]  chief, 

principal  j ufcd  to  cxpiefs  lome.bing  of  the 
firft  rank  or  order,  as  arcb-h'./h^p  ; hut  fome- 
thinj;  fuperlji^vc  applied  to  quality,  as  an 
arrb- Lrr.rie . \*  alfo  implies  a pcTon  cn- 
d:c.!  with  a ; rca  deal  oi  low  cmnirg.  '*  An 
arch  lid.'*  6 

ARCH- /VNGEL,  S [from  Gr. 

and  Gr.J  one  of  the  ft: penor  order 

of  angels,  Alfo  a plant  named  hkewife 
De.id  Nettle. 

AdC  HANGE'LIC,  Adj.  relating,  cr  be- 
longing m archangels. 

A TCI  r 5if  'HOP*  S.  \crctl\froh  Sax.  of 
Gr.  and  imrxoz^,  ] a chief  hithop, 
or  nictropo' -.ran  prel.'te.  In  the  Eafe  tlrs 
tit.e  'a as  n ;t  known  till  the  year  320.  Ac- 
cording to  Bede,  the  firfc  citabhlhment  of 
this  order  ia  England  was  in  the  time  of  Lu- 
c u>,  the  firft  Chriftian  king,  who  erclted 
three  archbi.li.^pticks;  namely,  London, 
^ork,  and  Land  iff,  then  called  Kaer-JLeion : 
the  dignity  continued  in  London  18  a year $, 
:»nd  was  then  t fa  ml  a red  to  Canterbury.  The 
archbiihoprrck  of  Caer-leon  was  firft  tranl- 
latcd  to  St.  David’s,  but,  on  account  of  the 
plague,  was  ttar.flited  again  to  Doll  in  Pri- 
t»gne.  That  of  York  continues  to  this 
day. 

•ARCH-BrSHOPRIC,  S the  dignity,  ju- 

rifditiion,  or  province  of  an  archhithop. 
*1  here  ore  two  in  England,  namely  York 
and  t anterbury,  the  prelates  whereof  are 
ca’lcd  primates,  and  after  fomc  altercation 
ior  fupei  iority,  that  of  Canterbury  was  call- 
ed prim  a c of  a’l  England,  and  that  of  York 
oniy  prim  tie  rf  England.  The  archbtlhop  of 
Cinrerbury  h id  anciently  jurildiftion  over 
Ireland,  as  that  of  York  had  over  Scot] and. 
As  for  the  former  he  was  called  the  patri- 
arch, pope  of  this  new  world,  enjoyed 
marks  of  royalty,  fuch  as  making  knights 
nnd  coming  money,  &c.  is  now  the  firft 
p-cr  of  the  r.Mlm,  next  to  the  royal  family; 
Ijas  the  power  and  probate  of  wills,  grants/ 
licences  and  difpenfations,  and  holds  feveral 
Courts,-  The  airhbi(hop  of  York  has  the 
(J|r,c  rights  in  his  province,  has  precedence 
of  all  au  .es  not  of  the  royal  blood,  and  of 
all  officers  of  A.tc,  excepting  the  lord  high 
chancel  or. 

ARCH  D .'ACON,  S.  \ ~rch\diaccnusy  Lat.] 
3 Prjc^tvc,r,cd  with  jurifdifHon  over  the  cler- 
gy and  la'c;,  next  to  rl  e biffiop. 

ARCH:DE'ACONRYt  S.  the  jurifdifHon , 
cr  office  of  an  archdeacon. 

‘ ARCH-DEA'CONSiilP,  S.  the  office  of 
in  archdeacon. 

ARCHDU'KE,  S.  [arebidux,  Lat.J  a duke 
vefred  with  greater  privilege  than  others. 
■ARCH-DirCHE*,  S.’  the  title  of  the 
filter  or  'hrghar  of  an  archduke,  . 

A'RCH*.,  s.  Gr.]  in  Medi- 

cine,  the  fcrgmainjj  or  firil  afcayk  ef  adif- 
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A'RCHED,  Part,  crooked,  in  the  form  of 
an  arch.  In  1 lari  email  (hip,  arched  legs,  are 
an  imperfection  of  a horle,  whole  legs  are 
bent  forwards,  fo  as  to  make  on  the  whole  a 
kind  of  an  arch  or  bow,  when  he  (lands  in 
his  natural  politico. 

A'RCHER,  S.  [ archer , Fr.]  cne  who 
(boors  with  a bow  ; or  ufcs  a bow  in  battle. 

( hough  now  laid  afide  in  Chrifiendom,  yet 
they  are  (till  kept  up  in  Turkey. 

A'RCHER  Y,  S.  the  art  of  (hooting  with  a 
bow.  Our  anccfiors  were  famous  for  being 
the  bed  archers  in  Europe,  and  mo(t  of  our- 
victories  in  France  were  the  pm chafe  of  the 
long  bow  ; the  fWutes  made  in  33  Hen. 
VIII.  relative  to  tbi  excrcife,  are  worth  pe- 
ril fa  I,  and  would  aiford  noble  hints  towards 
rendering  our  militia  invincible. 

AR’CMES-COURT,  S.  the  chief  confif-. 
tory  of  1 he  <«■  chbilbop  of  Canterbury,  for 
debating  fpiritual  caiifcs.  T lie  judge  of  the % 
court  is  called  the  dean  of  the  arches. 

ARC  lETY'PE,  S.  [arcbetyp utn,  Lat. ] 
the  original  model,  or  pattern. 

ARCHETY'PAL,  Adj.  original;  a pat-* 
tern. 

ARCHI'EPISCOPAL,  Adj.  [from  archie- 
pifc  pui ) that  which  relates,  or  belongs  to  an 
archbrlbop. 

ARCH  I'M  EDES,  a Greek,  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  inventor  of 
feveral  inftruments  and  machines,  which  arc 
the  wonder  even  of  this  enlightened  age. 
His  (lud;e$,  like  thofe  of  our  worthy  coun- 
tryman Dr.  Hales,  had  no  other  object  hut 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  were  fei  viceable 
to  iiis  countrymen  in  particular  : we  need  not 
mention  his  invention  of  a glafs  to  bum  the 
fl;ct  ot  an  enemy  in  the  harbour  t or  the  en- 
gines with  which  he  annoyed  tlie  befiegers; 
Hut  we  mud  lament  his  fate,  that  notwith- 
standing fii  ft  charge  was  given  topreferve 
him,  he  lboulj  he  killed  in  his  itudy,  as  he 
was  bufied  in  fomc  ufcfnl  project,  by  a 
common  foldicr.  The  fpiral  pump  for 
raifing  water,  is  called  Archimedes’s  ferew. 

ARCHITECT,  S.  \arMeffus)u  perfotl 
(killed  in  building  ; who  draws  plans  and 
conduits  the  work.  Figuratively,  any  one 
who  is  the  contriver  of  any  defign. 

ARCHJTE'CTIVE,  Adj.  relating  to 
building  or  architelture. 

ARCHITECTURE,  Adj.  [from  a(x.h, 
Gr..and  wW,  Gr,]  having  the  powerand’i 
(kill  of  an  architelt;  or  can  produce  any 
thing  fuirable  to  its  nature  and  properties. 
The  arcbiicRan'ic  fpirit  is  that  plaflic  power, 
which  produces  animals  from  the  ova  of  fe- 
males; and  rcfcmbles  the  Archeus  of  Che- 
mifts. 

ARCHITE'CTUR E, S. [architecture Lat.]  . 
the  art  of  building.  Architdfcurc  in  perfpec- 
tivcis  that  w-bercin  the  members  are  of  di€- 
ferent  meafures,  and  diminilh  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  fiom  the  eye*  ip  order  to 
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make  the  work  appear  longer ; of  this  kind 
is  the  celebrated  Hair-cafe  of  the  Vatican, 
built  by  Bernino,  Counterfeit  architecture 
is  that  which  has  its  flutings  and  projections 
painted  on  a plain  furface,  like  the  fronts 
of  houfes  in  Italy,  and  the  pavilions  in 
Marly. 

WRCHITRAVE,  S.  [from  ap^n,  and 
trah,  Lat.j  in  architecture  the  loweit  mem- 
ber of  the  entablature.  In  timber  building  it 
is  filled  the  maftar  beam.  In  chimnics,  the 
mantle  piece  ; and  over  jambs  of  doors,  or 
windows,  hyperthvron. 

ARCHIVAU'LT,  S.  [arthivofu,  Fr.]  the 
inward  contour  of  an  arch ; or  a band  a- 
dorned  with  mouldings  running  over  the 
faces  of  the  arch  Hones. 

ARCHIVES*  S.  [from  archive,  Lat.j 
places  wheiein  records,  or  manuferipts  are 
Jirefcnred.  Alfo  the  records  and  manu- 
scripts themfelves. 

ARCH  PRE  LATE,  S.  one  who  is  fupe- 
rior  to.  other  prelates, 

ARCH-TREASURER,  S.  the  great  trea- 
furerof  the  German  empire.  The  r»ght  to 
this  dignity  was  conrefled  between  his  late 
majefty,  as  defeended  from  Frederic  V.  elec- 
tor palatine  and  rhe  prefent  eleftor. 

A'RCHWliE,  ftdv.  [Teut.  a fhape]  in 
the  manner  01  form  of  an  arch, 

ARClT'ENTHNr,  Part,  [ardtenens,  Lat.j 
holding  a bow. 

ARCTA'TION,  S.  [from  arEio , Lat.j 
flreightcning  ; crowding  or  fqueezing  into  a 
harrow  conipafs. 

A'RCTIC,  Adj.  [from  af*?©*,]  northern  ; 
laying  near  the  north  flar,  called  arElos. 
Arfiic  circle , a Idler  circle  of  the  Ipiicre, 
parallel  to  the  equinoctial*  and  66  deg.  30 
min.  diftant  from  it  towards  the  North 
Pole. 

ARCTIFRUS,  S.  [from  apnroc  and  ov{«,j 
a fixed  flat-  of  the  firft  magnitude  in  the  cod- 
Rdlation  Bootes. 

A'RCUA  I E,  Adj  [from  arcuatius , Lat.j  j 
in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

ARCUA'ITON,  S.  [from  arcuo , Laf.j 
the  aft  of  bending  j the  Hats  of  being  bent. 
In  Surgery,  a bending  of  the  bones,  which 
appears  in  the  cafe  of  the  rickets.  In  Gar- 
dening, the  method  of  raifing  trees  by 
layers. 

A'RCUATURE,  S.  [from  area,,  Lat.] 
the  bending  of  an  arch. 

ARCUBA'LIS  TER,  S.  [from  arcus  and 
baJiJfa]  one  who  (hoots  with  the  crols-bow. 
€i  A Very  goo A c irub ali filer,"  Camden. 

A'RDENCY,  S.  applied  to  the  alfeftions, 
warmth;  activity,  vehemence.  . 

A'RDENT,  Adj.  [orders.  Part.  Lat.j 
Jiot,  Invrnin^,  inflaming  : fierce,  vehement, 
Violent,  paflionate,  inflamed. 

A'RDENTLY,  Adv.  warmly,  vehement- 
ly, paflionatciy.  •: 

‘i  A'RDOR,  S.  [from  aricur , Fr.]  heat, 

• i f • r*  ’•  ^ 
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warmth,  intenfenefs,  violence  of  afTcfthm. 
Ufcd  by  Milton  for  a fierapb  ; which  in  the 
original  implies  a flaming  or  burning  fub- 
ftance.  lt  From  among  thoufand  celcliial 
ardours'*  Par,  Loft.  b.  v.  Yet  this  fenfe 
is  adopted  by  no  other  author. 

ARDU'IfY,  S.  [arduus,  Lat.j  difficulty. 

A'RDUOUS,  Adj.  [, arduus , Lat.j  lofty 
and  difficult  to  afeend.  Something  impor- 
tant, fubjime,  and  difficult  to  comprehend. 

A'RE,  the  third  perfon  plural  of  the  verb 
am,  ufcd  when  we  fpeak  of  two  or  moreper- 
fons.  Are  is  alfo  in  mufic  applied  by  Guido 
Rhemi  10  the  loweft  note  in  his  fcale,  or 
gamut. 

A'REA,  S.  [Lat.j  the  furface  between, 
any  lines  or  limits.  Any  fur  face,'  as  the 
floor  of  a room,  or  the  vacant  part  or  tinge. 
In  Geomerry,  flic  fpace  cont:  ined  within  the 
lines  hounding  it.  In  phyfie,  it  is  a fpecics 
of  the  Ah  peri  a. 

To  ARE'AP,  V.  A.  [from  eredan,  Sax,} 
to  advife.  “ Mark  what  I at  cad  thee  now.” 
Mill.  Now  obfo'etc. 

AREl'A'CTlON,  S.  [arrfocio,  Lat.j  the 
aft  of  making  dry. 

ARENA'CfcOUS,  Adj.  [from  arena,  Lat.j 
confuting  of  fand,  Tandy. 

A R ENCASE,  Adj.  [from  arena , Lat.j 
Tandy,  confiding  of  fluid. 

ARE/OLA,  S.  |fLj*r.j  in  Anatomy,  the 
coloured  circle  furroimding  the  nipple. 

AREO'PAGUS,  S.  [’rom  and 

rretyfo*, j a tribunal  belonging  to  Athens,  re- 
markable for  the  integrity  of  the  dccifions, 

1 who  fat  in  the  open  air,  in  the  night  time, 
and  at  firll  took  cognizance  of  civil  caufc.^ 
but  afterwards  judged  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  oppoling  the  cflahlUhtd  ieiig:on  of  the 
country,  or  introducing  new  rircs  without 
authority.  It  was  before  this  tribunal  that 
Sr.  Paul  was  brought,  when  he  made  a fpec-ch 
in  hU  own  vindication,  that  contains  in  it  ail 
the  beauties  of  ancient  oratory.  * 

ARETO'LOGY,  S.  [from  apsm,  and 
Ao/vSK  ethics,  moral  philofophy. 

ARGENT,  Ad),  (from  argentum,  Lat.j 
refembjing  filver,  lilvercd  : in  Heraldry  the 
white  colour  in  arms. 

A'RGENTA/TION,  S.  [from  arguntum,  j 
the  covering  any  thing  with  a thin  or  thick 
plate  of  filver  ; lilvcring. 

A'RGENTINF,  Adj.  [from  argentum , 
Lat.j  founding  like  filver. 

ARGILLACEOUS,  Adj.  [of  arigilla, 
Lat.j  of  the  nature  of  clay. 

ARGHLLOUS,  Adj.  confiding  of,  or 
relating  to  clay  j of  the  nature  of  clay. 

A'RGO,  S.  [Gr.j  a fouthern  condclla- 
tion  of  fixed  Bars. 

To  A'RGUE,  V.  N.  [ arguo , Lat.j  tq 
evince  the  truth  or  falfhood  of  any  thing 
by  proofs,  lo  perfuade  ; ro  bring  rcafons 
for  or  agoir.fi  ; to  prove  any  thing  by  icafon  j 
Co  plead  j to  debate.  “ To  argue  a cade.” 

To 
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To  infer,  in  allufion  to  the  deductions  of  rca- 
|on.  “ So  many  laws,  argue  fo  many  fins.*’ 
Par.  Loft.  To  charge  or  prove  by  rational 
conference  ; to  he  accufed,  or  proved  guilty, 
with  the  particle  of.  “ Which  can’ be  truly 
argued  cf  obfccnity.'*  Dryd.  This  latter  fenle 
alludes  to  th.c  ctguings  of  council  at  the 
bar. 

A'RGUER,  S.  [from  argue,]  one  who 
argues.  Aredfoner;  a difputer. 

A'RGUMENT,  S.  [from  argumentum , 
Lat  ] a propofition,  which  evinces  the  truth 
©f  any  propofition;  a rcafon  brought  to 
prove,  or  d.fapprdte  any  thing.  The  fob - 
jeft  of  any  difcoorfe  dr  writing.  A concifc 
view  of  the  heads  of  any  difeourfe.  A de 
bate,  or  fuit  *,  a controvcrfy.  Sometimes 
ufed  with  the  particle  to  before  the  thing  to 
be  proved  ; but  moft  commonly,  if  not  pro- 
perly, with  for.  In  Rhetoric,  a probable 
re  Ton  alledgcd  to  gain  belief.  In  Agro- 
nomy, an  arch,  by  which  we  feck  another 
proportional  to  the  firft. 

ARGUMF/N  f Ah,  Adj.  relating  or  be- 
longing to  argument  ; reasoning. 

ARGUMEN  f/VTION,  S.  the  evincing 
the  truth  or  fallhood  of  any  propofition. 
The  or  effect  of  rcafoning  ; defined  by 
logicians,  that  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
wliich  wre  infer  one  propofition  from  two  or 
more  premifed  j or  the  drawing  a conclufioo, 
before  unknown,  or  doubtful,  from  fome 
propofition  mote  known  and  evident. 

ARGUMENTATIVE,  Adj.  confiding 
of  argument,  containing  rcafons. 

AfRIA,  S.flul.J  in  Mufic,  an  air,  a fong, 
4,  tune. 

A'RIANISM,  S.  the  principles  of  the 

Aiians. 

A'RIAN,  Adj.  belonging  to,  or  main- 
tained by  Arius.  Ufcd  fobftantively  for  one 
of  the  fe&of  Arius,  a prcfhytcr,  in  320,  who 
held,  thatChrift,  though  the  word,  was  in- 
ferior to  the  father,  with  refpedt  to  his 
deity  ; different  from  him  with  refpeft  to  his 
efiencc  ; no:  eternal,  but  created  before  all 
other  things,  out  of  nothing,  of  nonentities  ; 
that  he  had  nothing  of  m^n  in  him  but  the 
llefli,  with  which  the  word  was  joined  ; and 
that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  not  man,  but  a crea- 
ture. 

ARIDITY,  S.  \ariiitas , Lat  ] want  of 
moifturc  j want  of  ardency  in  devotion. 

A'RIES,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Aftronomy,  a con- 
flellation  of  fixed  ftars,  the  firft  of  die  twelve 
fl^ns  in  the  zodiac  which  the  fun  enters  j 
reprefen  ted  by  the  n»m,  bccaufcit  is  then  the 
teeming  time  for  that  kind  of  animal.  Like- 
tvife  the  name  of  a battering  engine  ufcd  by 
theantients,  fo  called,  from  its  having  a ram’s 
bead  oil  one  end,  or  from  its  motion,  which 
refembles  that  of  a ram  when  fighting. 

To  A'RI  F.TATE,  V.  N.  [arieto,  Lit.]  tp 
lutt  wifo  ill?  head  like  a rsm* 
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ARIEr  A'TION,  «.  ffro m arielf,  Lat.J 

the  aft  of  butting  or  battering  like  a ram. 

ARIE'TTA,  S.  [Ital.  a diminutive  of 
aria,  Ital.]  in  MufiC,  a fhort  fong  or  tunc. 

ARl'GHT,  Adv.  truly,  juft ly,  confident 
with  law  ; properly. 

ARIOLATION,  S.  See  HARIOJLA- 
TION. 

ARIOSO,  S.  [Ital.]  in  Mufic,  the  move- 
ment of  a common  air,  fong,  or  tunc. 

To  ARl'SE,  V.  N.  [its  Pret.  arojje,  Part,* 
arifetti , from  arifan , Sax.]  to  afeend,  move 
upwards  ; to  get  up,  as  from  ftcep;  to  change 
the  poflure  from  fitting  to  (landing  j to  be- 
come vifible,  in  ailufion  to  the  appearance  of 
corn  above  the  ground  ; to  come  out  of  the 
grave  ; to  flow  or  proceed  from ; to  be  born  i 
to  attack  as  an  enemy  ; with  the  particle  4- 
gainft. 

ARISTA'RCHUS,  S.  [from  an<J- 

ttfY»n,]  a famous  grammarian,  born  in  Safno- 
thracia,  who  flourifhed  in  the  156th  olymp. 
was  tutor  to  the  fon  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  $ 
famous  for  criticifm,  and  his  revifal  of  Ho- 
mer’s works,  which  he  is  reported  to  have  di- 
vided into  hooks,  in  the  manner  we  h ve 
them  at  prefent : his  exaftnefs  was  great,  but* 
his  decifions  too  magifterial  with  refpeft  to 
the  genuinenefs  of  tire  verfes.  Hence  it  is, 
that  Horace  and  Cicero  ufr  his  name  to  im- 
ply a fevere  critic  in  genera.  ; but  moderns, 

, dropping  the  idea  of  his  pofiiivcnefs,  apply  it 
commonly,  but  improperly,  to  denote  an 
exaft  one. 

ARISTO  CRACY,  S.  [from  ami 

*pniv,]  a form  of  government  in  which  the 
fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  nobility. 

ARISTOCR  ATTCAL,  Adj.  a govern- 
ment adminiftered  only  by  nobles. 

ARIS fOLOCHIA,  S.  [Lat  from 
and  Xo%i*,]  in  Botany,  birtnwort;  of  which 
there  are  three  fpccief ; its  Engliih  name  is 
derived  from  its  being  of  fervicc  to  facilitate 
delivery;  it  is  a very  good  vulnerary  and 
alexipharmic. 

ARITHMETICAL,  Adj.  is  performed 
by  numbers;  or  agreeable  10  fome  rule  in 
arithmetic. 

ARITHMETICALLY,  Adv.  performed 
according  to  fome  rplc  of  arithmetic. 

ARITHMETIC,  S.  [from  apri/u*,  Gr.J 
in  the  art  of  numbering,  calculating,  or  com- 
puting with  exaftnefs. 

A'RK,  S.  [from  area,  Lat.]  1 chcft,  or 
coffer,  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  vehicle  in 
which  Mofcs  was  expofed  in  the  Nile.  But 
more  particularly  the  vefiel  built  by  Noah, 
to  preferve  himfelf,  family,  and  the  whole 
race  of  terreftiial  and  aerial  animals,  fron& 
the  flood. 

A'RM,  S.  \earm , term,  Sax;,  j the  limb, 
which  reaches  from  the  (boulder  to  the  hand  j 
but, more  properly  beginning  at  th.c  (houMcr, 
and  ending  at  the  elbow.  Th?  branch  of  a 
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tree.  In  Statics,  that  part  of  a beam  which  parated  from  the  Cjtlvinifts,  holding  rh*t 
reaches  from  the  center,  where  it  is  hung,  to  predellination  was  conditional}  that  Chrht 
the  enJ  In  Geography,  a branch  of  the  hath  not  only  redeemed  all,  but  tint  there  U 
fca,  which  runs  into  the  land.  an  univcrfal  .grace  given  to  all  mankind  ; 

A'RM-PIT,  or  AKM-HO'LE,  S.  [arm-  that  graces  not  an  irrefitlible  principle ; thac 
hut,  Help.]  that  cavity,  or  hole  of  the  arm,  man  is  a free  agent;  that  with  icfptcl  to 
which,  *t,  its  extremity,  is  oppoGie  to  the  pcrfcverance,  a man  may,  after  juflification, 
fliouldcr.  fall  into  new  crimes.  To  thefe  principle* 

To  A'RM,  V.  A.  [armo.  Lit.]  to  furnilh  of  their  found<?r  they  added,  that  the  belief 
>Vith  weapons.  In  the  manege,  applied  to  a of  the  Trinity  was  not  nectflny  to  falya- 
horfe,  to  defend  biihfclf  by  prefling  down  his  tion,  that  there  is  not  one  ppflug-!  in  J-erp- 
hcad,  and  bending  his  neck,  fo  as  to  reft  the  cure,  which  commands  us  to  worfhip  the 
branches  of  the  bridle  upon  his  neck,  in  or-  Holy  Ghoft  ; and  are  very  great  advocates 
der  to  with  (land  the  efforts  of  the  bit.  To  for  a general  toleration. 
arm  with  the  fipt,  is  faid  of  a horfe  when  he  ARMl'PO  TENCE,  S.  [from  arma , Lat* 
covers  the  bars  with  his  lips,  and  deadens  the  and porentia , Lat.]  power  in  war, 
preflure  of  the  hit.  ARMI'POTENT,  Adj.  [armipotens]  pow- 

To  A'RM,  V.  N.  to  take  arms;  to  be  erful,  or  (tror.g  in  arms,  or  at  war, 
provided  againft  an  enemy,  or  cafualty.  AR'MISTICE,  S.  [ armiftium,  Lat.  and 

ARMA  DA,  S.  [Span.]  a fleet, of  men  of  fifto , Lat.]  a ihort  truce,  or  a ccilation  from 
war,  applied  particularly  to  that  great  ©ne  arms. 

fitted  out  by  the  Spaniards,  with  an  intention  A'RMLET,  S.  a fmallarm  of  the  fea  j a 
to  conquer  this  ifland  in  15SS.  bracelet  worn  on  the  arm. 

ARMADl'LLO,  S.  [Span.]  a four-footed  AR'MORER,  S , \arniorier  y Fr,]  one  who 
animal,  of  the  Brazils,  as  large  as  a cat,  makes  or  fells  armour.  One  who  drefle* 
covered  with  hard  /calcs  like  armour,  and  another  in  armour.  '1  he  armourers  company, 
feeds  on  roots,  fugar-canes,  and  poultry.  jin  London,  were  formerly  called  brothers 
A'RMAMENT,  S.  f armament  urn,  Lat.'j  and  fitters  of  the  fraternity,  or  Guild  of  St- 
great  provifion9  of  military  (lores;  alfo  an  George,  of  the  myftery  of  the  Armourers  of 
army,  but  moll  commonly  applied  to  a fleet  London.  Their  hall  is  i»  Coleman- (li  cet, 

of  men  of  war.  and  their  arms  as  confirmed  hy  patent  of  the 

ARMAME'NTARY,  S.  a magazine  of  3d  and  4th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  15^6,  arc 
military  flores  ; an  arfenal.  argent  on  a chevron  gules  ; a gauntlet  be- 

A'RMATURE,  S.  [armatura,  Lat.]  a tween  four  fwords  in  (altier,  on  a chief  fa- 
military  drefs  to  defend  the  body  from  an  at-  ble;  a buckler  argent  charged  with  a crofs 
tack  ; any  tking  to  defend  the  body  from  cx-  gules  between  two  helmets  of  the  fir  lb : their 

tcrhal  injuries.  creft  is  a man  demi- armed  at  all  points, 

A'RM  ED,  Adj.  in  Heraldry,  applied  to  furmounting  a tore  and  a helmet:  their 
beafts  and  birds  of  prey,  when  their  teeth,  motto,  “ Make  all  fure.’*  They  are  sneor- 
horns,  feet,  beak,  talons,  or  tufks,  &c.  are  porated  with  the  Brazitr;. 
of  a different  colour  ; as,  “ A falcon  ARMO'RIAL,  Adj.  [fcom  armour^  be- 
urtned longing  to  the  coat  or  e (cut chon  of  a f*- 
ARME'NrAN,  Adj.  [belonging  to,  mily. 
dwelling,  or  growing  in  Armenia.  Arn:c-  A'RMORIST,  S.  (from  arm:urf]  a per- 
rdan  tde , in  Pharmacy,  an  earthy  fubftance  fon  (killed  in  heraldry, 
of  a pale  ycllowifli,  or  fcarlet  colour,  pin-  A'RMORY,  S.  [ armoire , Fr.]  a place 
guious,  heavy,  eafily  broken,  and  dug  out  where  arms  arc  kept.  Arms.  An  efcutchc- 
of  the  mines  in  Turkey.  Armenian  ftune  is  a oil,  or  family  coat. 

mineral  earth,  or  (tone,  of  a blue  colour,  A R *MS,  S.  offen  five  or  defen  five  weapons, 
/potted  with  green,  black,  or  yellow,  brought  Figuratively,  a (late  of  hoflilily  between  two 
Lorn  Tyrol  and  Germany,  and  made  ufe  of  nations  ; war.  In  Heraldry,  the  badger  of 
in  Mofaie  work.  diftindtion,  cfcutcheons,  or  other  marks  of 

A'RM  GAUNT,  Adj.  (lender  or  flawed.  honour.  In  birds  «r  beads  of  prey,  thofe 
“ Au  armraunt  deed.”  Sbakcfp . parts  which  they  make  ufe  of  in  attackicg 

A'RMIGRR,  S.  [Lat.]  an  cfqnire,  one*  others,  or  defending  themfalvcs. 
that  bears  arms.  A'RMY,  S.  [a/ wee,  Fr.]  a collc&ioa  of 

ARMI'GEROUS,  Adj.  [From  armigcrt  armed  meo, ‘under  their  commanders. 

Lat.]  bearing  arms.  AROMA'TICAL,  Adj  [from  arcmatht 

ARM  I'LL  ARY,  Adj.  [from  afmWa,  Lat.]  Lat.]  compofed  of  fpicc* ; fpicey  ; fragrant  ; 
dit’Cular.  AmuUUty ' fphere,  is  compofed  of  flrong  feented. 

Icyeral  bra£s  circles  which  reprefent  thofe  AROMA/TIC,  Adj,  [from  aretza,  Lat  ] 
of  tlic  horizon,  meridian,  ecliptic,  kc.  Sec  AROMATIC. 

; ARMI'MlAMS,  S.  [from  Arfohius]  the  AROMATICS, S.ipices,  or  anyfragranr, 
fiollowe/I  of  Armirtius,  a famous  minuter  at  of  lilgh-tafled  body.  In  Medicine,  they  ar^ 
Aindcrdam  ; who  in  the  1 6th  century,  fc-  |ufeJ  toflrcngthen  the  fibres  in  cold  each eVtfc 
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Jtabits ; anJ,  after  the  carrying  off*  the  waters 
in  a dropfy,  to  fortify  the  fprings,  and  hinder 
them  from  filling  *gain.  As  they  are  very 
good  to  prevent  putrefaction,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  gondnefs  of  Providence,  in  having 
given  them  fo  laviftily  to  warm  countries, 
which  are  mod  liable  to  diforders  of  that 
kind. 

To  ARO'MATJZE,  V.  A.  f from  aroma, 
Lar.)  to  feenr  with  fpices ; to  make  any 
thing  agreeable. 

AH'  iE.  'he  perfeO  of  Arife. 

AROU'ND,  Adv.  [a  Id  ror.de y Fr.  rundr, 
Dan.  ] in  a circular  manner.  On  all  Tides,  in 
allufion  to  the  circumference  of  a circle  fiir- 
ronnding  its  center.  Ufcd  as  a prepofi'ion  ; 
encircling,  encompafling  ; round  about. 
•«  Around  his  brows.**  Dryd. 

A'RPENT,S  the  fame  as  acre*  See  ACRE. 

A'ROUSE,  V.  A.  to  wake  from  flerp;  to 
excite  to  afkion  ; to  raile  up  from  a /late  of 
dcjcflion  ; to  ftimulate. 

A’RQUEBUSE,  S.  [Tpelt  improperly  bar- 
ft vebuft,  of  arftt0bufe%  Fr.  arcobugio,  Ital.J  a 
find  gun,  carabine,  fufee,  or  caliver. 

AR  R ACK,  S.  See  A R RAC. 

To  ARRAIGN,  S.  [arranger,  Fr.]  in 
Law,  to  fet  a thing  in  order,  to  fit  it  for  a 
trial ; to  indilt,  to  accnfe  ; to  charge  with 
crimes,  applied  to  perTons.  Ufcd  with  the 
particle/*/-  before  the  crime.  **  Arraign  you 
for  want  of  knowledge.”  Dryd. 

ARRAi'GNMCNT,  S.  the  adl  of  trying 
upon  an  indictment  ; accufation;  or  charge. 

To  ARRANGE,  V.  A.  [arranger ? Fr.jto 
difpolc,  or  put  in  regular  order. 

ARRA'NGEMENT,  S.  the  a<ft  of  put- 
ting things,  into  order. 

A'RRaN  r,  Adj.  [as  it  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  fomelhing  remarkable,  it  Teems  derived 
From  are , Sax.  remarkable,  or  one  th-ir  has 
pre-eminence  overothcisj  not  as  Johnfon 
imagines  from  errant,  Fr.  which  figoifyiirg  a 
vagabond,  and  being  at  firft  nd-d  in  that 
fenfe  with  the  word  rogur , loft  its  fignifiCn- 
tion,  and  was  at  laft  made  ufe  of  to  convey 
the  idea  of  fomething  bad J notorious,  infa- 1 
mous,  vile. 

ARRANTLY,  Adv.  notorioufly,  ififam-; 
oufty,  or  fhamefully. 

ARRA'Y,  S.  [See  the  verb]  the  order  of 
army  draw  n up  to  give  battle  $ dreis. 

To  ARRA'Y,  V.  A.  [from  array , Fr.] 
to  place  an  army  in  proper  order.  1 o deck, 
embeliift),  or  adorn  with  drefs;  ufcd  with 
the  particle  xaitb.  In  Law  to  rank  or  place 
a jury  in  proper  order. 

ARRE'AR,  S.  [from  urrierc , Fr.]  what 
remains  unpaid.  That  which  hUs  been  due 
fomc  time,  and  is  not  difeharged. 

ARREARAGE,  S.  the  remainder  of  a 
Turn  of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an 
accountant  lincc  his  laft  balance;  in  a more 
loofe  fenfe,  any  money  not  paid  when  due, 

ARRE'ST,  S.  [from  arrcj«rt  Fr.]  in 
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Law,  the  (eizing  a perfon,  thereby  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  liberty;  either  for  debt,  or 
any  offence  againft  the  Law.  A flopping 
from  proceeding  in  an  undertaking.  Stop- 
page, or  depriving  a thing  of  its  motion. 
“ The  flop  and  arreft  of  the  air."  Bac.  A 
fenfe  fe'dom  to  be  met  with  at  prefent. 

To  ARRE'ST,  V.  A.  [from  arrejfer , Fr.J 
to  apprehend  by  virtue  of  a writ;  to  feizc  by 
law ; to  flop,  withold,  or  j>ind. 

ARRESTA'NDO  bonis  re  SiJJifxntur , i ft 
Law,  a writ  which  lies  for  one  wnofe  cattld 
or  goods  arc  taken  hy  another,  to  prevent 
him  from  making  away  with  them  during 
the  fnit, 

ARRE'T,  S.  [Fr.  arret]  the  dcciGon  of  wC 
fovereign  court,  icfembling  our  afts  of  par-' 
liament. 

A R RE'S  TO  faSIa  fufier  berk  merea  forum 
alienige  orutn,  in  Law,  a writ  which  lies  for  a 
denizen  again  ft  the  goods  of  ftrangers  in  thi* 
kingdom,  for  goods  taken  from  him  in  their 
country,  after  he  lhall  have  been  denied  re* 

I ti  tut  ion  there. 

ARRIE  RE,  S.  [ufed  in  French  to  imply 
a thing  behind  another,  oppofed  to  before ] the 
laft  part  of  an  army,  or  that  which  marchet* 
behindj  for  which  we  now  ufe  the  word 
rear.  * - 

ARRFVAL,  S.  [from  arrive]  the  com  • 
ing  to  or  arriving  at  any  place,  the  attain-* 
ment  of  any  defign. 

To  ARRl'VE,  V.  A.  [from  a r river,  Fr.  J 
to  come  to  any  place.  Figuratively,  to  attain, 
or  come  to.  Ufed  with  the  particle  to,  be- 
fore the  perfon  ; to  befall,  to  happen  tcv 
**  Ts  whom  this  glorius  death  arrives."  WruU 
hr.  This  is  an  unufual,  if  not  improper* 
acceptation. 

AR'ROGANCE,  or  AR'ROG  A NCY,  S. 
[from  amgantia , Lat.J  the  a /Turning  monf 
honour  or  merit,  than  is  really  our  due.  *• 

AR'ROGANT,  Fart,  [from  arre^am^ 
Part.)  fe!f-ccnceitcd  ; haughty;  aftiimuig.  " 

AR'ROGAN  FLY,  Adj.  leli-conccited,  or 
haughty  manner. 

To  AR'ROG  ATE,  V.  A.  [from  arroga- 
turn,  L*t.J  to  claim  a thing  or  quality,  which 
do-s  not  belong  to  us.  Ufcd  with  the  par- 
ticles to  or  upon,  before  the  perfonal  pfonouo. 
kt  Arrogated  to  berfelf.”  eri!!ctf.  9 1 Arrogated 
unto  them  (elves."  Raleigh. 

AR  ROND  IE',  Adv.  [Fr.  of  afronair,]  iit 
Heraldry,]  the  making  tilings  appear  in  re- 
lief by  proper  fiudes.  A crofs  erro^die,  ac- 
cording to  Harris,  is  « ne  compofed  of  the' 
lection  of  a circle,  which,  in  the  fame 
arm,  lay  the  fame  way  :*  fo  that  all  theariwr 
~rc  of  an  equal  thick n eft,  and  terminate  at 
the  end  of  an  efcutcheon  like  a plain  crofs. 

Ak'ROW,  S.  [arve,  Sax.  jar  a,  Spdfiv]  a 
Herder  piece  of  wcod  pointed,  'bathed,  arid'* 
/hot  fi-om  a bow.  Arrdw-Sjnkb , the  per- 
(bn  who  fixed  tl;e  plates  of  ftccilo  the  head* 
of  at  rows. 

3 ARSE, 
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ARSE,  S.  [E,irs9  S*X.  acrs,  cers,  Belg.j 
the  pofteribrs.  Figuratively,  the  hind  pan 
of  any  th’r.g  ; as,  u The  cart’s  a-fe 

ARSENAL,  S.  [arena!,  Fr.  arfenale, 
Jul.J  a -magazine,  or  placo  wherein  warlike 
f lores  arc  kept. 

AR'SENL',  S.  [ Gr.]  in  Natural 
Hiflory,  a ponderous,  volatile,  mineral  fub- 
ftance,  which  gives  whitenefs  to  metals  by 
infufion,  but  dellroys  their  malleabiiiry  ; is 
extreme  y corrofivc,  cauftic,  and  a flrong 
poifon  A Tingle  grain  will  turn  one  pound 
of  copper  to  a beautiful  Teeming  Tilvcr. 

ARSE'NICAL,  Adj,  having  the  proper- 
ties of  arfenic. 

‘ A'RT,  S.  [arty  Fr.  of  ars,  Lat.]  a meta- 
phylical  term,  implying  a collection  of  cer- 
tain rules  which  any  thing  may  be  per- 
formed i didinguifhed  from  fcience  by  its  ob- 
ject } if  theobjeft  be  attained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  rules,  or  require  practice,  then  it 
is  an  art ; but  if  contemplated  only  with  re- 1 
ipeft  to  its  different  appearances,  the  collec- 
tion of  obfervation  relative  thereto  is  a fci- 
ence. But  thefc  terms  being  ufed  promifeu- 
oufly  by  authors,  the  word  a/t  is  Tome- 
times  ufed  for  fomething  acquired,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  that  which  is  implanted  by  nature. 
A trade  ; cunning;  artfulncfs  ; fpeculation. 
The  liberal  arts  confifl  in  the  application,  or 
exercife  of  the  mind  ; the  mechanic,  thofe 
which  confifl  in  the  cxercife  of  the  body,  or 
hand.  Art  and  party  in  Law,  ufed  by  the 
Scotch  to  fignify  the  advifer  and  accomplice 
in  a crime  ; or  one  who  both  contrived  and 
atte  1 a pan  in  it. 

ARTE' RIAL,  Adj.  that  which  belongs 
to  an  artery.  The  arterial  blood  is  reckone  d 
hotter,  redder,  and  more  Tpiiituous  than  that 
of  the  veins. 

ARTERIO'TOMYjS.  [a^rnfiorofxia.,  Gr.] 
in  Surgery,  the  opening  an  artery,  with  a | 
lancet,  in  order  to  draw  blood  from  thence. 1 
Performed  only  in  the  temporary  arteries, 
&c.  on  extraordinary  cafes.  The  moil  dan- 1 
gerous  hemorrhages  proceed  from  wounding 
the  arteries.  , 

A'RTERY,  S.  [ arteria , Lat.]  a mem- 
braneous, tiaflic,  conical  tube,  withoutvalvcs, 
dclHned  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  heart, 
and  to  di (tribute  it  to  the  lungs,  and  other  j 
parts  of  the  body;  that  which  has  its  origifi ' 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  cal- 
led the  pulmonary  artery,  and  that  which 
rifes  from  the  left  the  aorta.  Providence  has 
tlifpkyed  its  wifdorn  in  the  formation  and  j 
difpolicion  of  thefe  tubes,  by  covering  them 
from  external  injuries,  fince  the  leaf!  of  them 
con'd  not  be  wounded  without  danger  j nor 
the largeft  without  inevitable  death. 

ARTFUL,  Adj.  according  to  the  rules 
of  art,  artificial,  oppofed  to  natural.  Full 
of  cunning  or  craft. 

A;R  rFULLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  (hew  a great 
N°.  HI, 
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deal  of  canning,  or  (kill.  Seldom  ufed  in  X 
go*  »d  fen  To.  , ■* 

A'RTFULNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  attain* 
ing  an  end  by  cunning.  Seldom  ufed  in  a 
good  fenfe.  • 

ARTHRITIC,  or  ARTHRITICAL , 
Adj.  [from  arthritis ,]  gouty.  That  which 
has  fomething  like  joints. 

ARTHRITIS,  S.  [from  mfa*,  Gr.] 
a difeafe  which  affects  the  joints  : the  gout. 

A'RTICHOKE,  S.  [ artichauty  Fr.  <rr- 
tichtca,  Span.  cboci9  Tcut.]  in  Botany, 
the  c.ncra . Linnxus  ranges  them  in  the 

i5th*fe£t.  of  his  19th  clafs.  There  arc  three 
fpecies.  The  fruit  is  like  the  cone  of  a pine- 
tree.  For  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE, 
See  SUN-FLOWER. 

ARTIG,  Adj.  fpelt  by  Tome  authors  in- 
Read  of  Arctic,  which  fee. 

A'RTICLE,  S.  [of  articulnty  Lat.]  in 
grammar,  a word  placed  before  a fubftantive 
to  diftinguifb  its  fignification.  In  Englifh, 
we  ufe  two  forts,  the  definite  and  indefinite. 
A is  the  indefinite,  and  the  the  definite.  We 
ufe  them  before  a fubflantive,  hut  not  before 
adjectives,  unlefs  they  are  followed  by  a Tub- 
fUative,  as  a had  minifter.  They  arc  never 
placed  before  pronouns, unlefs  they  include  a 
fubflantive  in  them.  Article  likewife  im- 
plies the  heads  of  a difeourfe.  In  commerce, 
a Tingle  tranfaflion,  thing,  or  parcel  in  an 
account.  Applied  to  time,  a moment,  an 
inflant.  “ in  that  article  of  time,”  C/<i- 
rend. 

To  A'RTICLE,  V.  N.  to  make  conditions* 
to  flipulate  ; to  draw  up  or  reduce  into  dif- 
ferent heads.  To  bind  or  oblige  a perfon  to 
ferve  under  ceitain  conditions.  He  ar- 
ticled him  for  feven  years.’* 

ARTi'CULAR,  Adj.  [from  articulut , 
Lat.]  a difeafe  attesting  the  joints. 

ARTICULATE,  Adj.  [from  articu/us . 
Lat.]  that  may  be  bent  without  being  pulled 
afunder.  Applied  to  the  voice,  it  implies, 
that  its  founds  are  diflinrt,  and  varied,  but 
connected  together  fo  as  to  form  words  ; an 
articulate  pronunciation  is  that  wherein  the 
fyllables  aud*  words  are  pronounced  diftin&Jy. 
Ufed  by  Bacon,  to  imply  a difeourfe  branch- 
ed out  into  different  articles,  or  minute  5 
ic  lnflruftions  extreme  curious  and  articu-l 
late." 

To  A RTI'CULATE,  V.  A.  [ articuler$ 
Fr.]  to  pronounce  in  adiftinlt  manner.  *Io 
draw  up  articles,  or  to  make  terms. 

A RTI'CU LATELY,  Adv.  diCfinflly. 

ARTICULATION,  S.  in  Anatomy, 
the  juncture  of  two  hones,  fo  that  they  may 
be  bent  without  being  pulled  afunder.  Ap- 
plied to  the  voice,  the  modulations  and  varia- 
tions, which  are  fo  connected  as  to  form  fyl- 
Lblcsor  words. 

A'RTIFICE,  S.  [ artifice , Fr.]  an  indi- 
rect method  of  attaining  one’s  enJ,  including 

the 
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the  idea  of  a fub  tie  contrivance  ; a pretence, 
flraugem,  or  fraud,  in  order  to  inlure  fuc- 
ccfs  in  any  undertaking  ; oppefed  to  open 
integrity,  and  undifgu.fed  ffenetty. 

% ARTIFICIAL,  Adj.  [artificial,  Fr.] 
made  by  art.  Something  counterfeit  oppo- 
fed  to  real  or  genuine.  That  which  difplays 
art.  Artificial  Ur.es  are  drawn  upon  a fctlor, 
or  fcalc  to  reprefent  fines  and  tangents. 

ARTIFICIALLY,  Adv.  artfully,  cun- 
ningly craftily.  Performed  by  art,  in  op- 
poficion  to  natural. 

ART I'LLERY,  S.  [artilUr'u,  Fr.]  fuch 
heavy  engines  of  war,  fuch  as  cannon,  &c. 
ouy  weapons  ufed  in  battle.  “ Jonathan 
gave  h»s  artillery  to  the  lad.”  I Sam.  xx.  40. 
,•  A'RTISANFj  S.  [Fr«]  A low  mechanic, 
m^nufaCTurer,  or  tradefman.  Formerly  ap- 
phcJ  to  tlie  practitioners  in  any  an. 

A'RTIST,  S.  (Fr. ] a perfon  who  ex- 
cels i n thofe  arts  which  require  good  natural 
parts.  One  who  is  capable  ot  performing 
nn  unlertaking  which  requires  judgment  j 
oppofed  to  novice. 

A'RTLESLY,  Adv.  in  a fimplc,  inno- 
cent, andundcfigningm  oiner  ; without  any 
emhelhfhment  ; naturally. 

A'R  I LESS,  Adj.  without  art,  defign,  or, 

cunning. 

’ ARUNDEL,  a town  in  Su flex,  with  the 
title  of  an  earldom  j it  has  a good  market  on 
Thurfdays,  and  a fmall  one  on  Saturdays. 
The  fairs  arc  on  May  14,  Aug.  21,  and 
Dec.  15,  -for  cattle;  and  on  Dec.  jj,  for 
pedlars  ware.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a 
•hill  on  the  river  A run,  over  which  is  a 
wooden  bridge,  where  fmall  fhips  may  ride. 
The  ancient  cattle  is  feated  on  the  fumniit 
of  the  hill,  and  is  faid  to  be  a mile  in  com- 
paf>.  It  is  eight  miles  E.  of  Chichefter,  and 
5s  Sf  W.  by  S.  of  London  j governed  by 
a mayor  and  bu  gette«,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  has  two  ftreets  paved 
with  ttones  ; about  two  hundred  houfes,  and 
eight  hundred  inhabitants.  Long.  o.  25. 
W.  Lat.  50.  45.  Hi 

AfS,  Ccmjurth.  f ah,  Tent. J m the  fame 
manner;  when  it  anfwers  fi , or  Jucb,  it 
is  ufed. for  that.  Referring  to  the  prefent 
lime,  it  implies  fomething  already  done. 
M Whittled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.” 
Dryd.  Since,  or  becaufe ; aceoiding  to. 
*tCAs  they  pleric  ” Boyle.  Anfwering  ft,  it 
implies  condition,  or  the  fame  manner. 
Before  how,  it  implies  manner,  as  bonot  in 
what  manner.  Before  yet,  it  implies  till, 
**  as  yet,"  i.  c.  till  this  time.  Before  for , with 
fefpeft  to.  Before  if  fuppofing.  Before 
to  with  refpeft  or  regard  to.  Before  though, 
granting  it  to  be  reel.  As  well  as,  no  lefs 
than  with  ; iikewxie,  or  befides.  “ Same 
peculiarity  as  wdl  as  his  face.”  Locke. 
Likewifc  a Roman  weight,  the  fame  with 
their  libra  or  lb.  * <- 
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1 ASBE'STINE,  Adj.  [from  ,>•/?«]  feme- 
ting  incombuttible  not  to  be  dcllroyed  by 
fire.  y 

ASBE'STOS,  »S.  [from  a Cr.  cBnvvpat,'] 
in  Natural  Hiftory,  a done  not  to  he  cou fum- 
ed in  fire.  Sec  AMEANTHUS. 

A SC  A'R  IDES,  S,  [Gr.  from 
fmall,  white,  round,  and  fliort  worms,  which 
decreafc  at  each  extremity,  and  refemble 
needles,  both  with  refpeft  to  their  fbnpe 
and  fize,  found  glued  together  in  the 
inteftinum  refium  of  infants,  and  derive 
their  name  from  their  being  always  in  mo- 
tion; The  beft  method  of  expelling  them  is 
by  clyfters  of  gentian,  cammomiic,  Sc c. 

To  ASCE'ND,  V.  N.  {afeendo,  Lat.J  to 
rife  upwards;  figuratively  to  advance  in 
knowledge.  In  genealogy,  to  trace  a pedi- 
gree backwards.  Ufed  in  all  thefe  fenfes  with 
the  particles  to,  into  or  unto.  Ufed  actively, 
for  climbing  up  any  eminence. 

ASCE'ND  ABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be'af- 
ccnJed. 

ASCE'ND  ANT,  S.  [from  ascendant,  Fr.) 
fii'eriority,  or  influence.  In  Attrology,  the 
horofeope,  or  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
rifes  above  the  horizon  at  a perfon’ s birth  ; 
called  likewifc  the  firft  houfe,  and  fuppol- 
ed  to  influence  the  whole  feries  of  a 
perfon’s  aflions.  Figuratively,  the  greatett 
height  or  pertxftion.  In  genealogy  anccf- 
tors,  or  thofe  ncareft  the  root  of  a pedigree. 
Ufed  adjeftivcly  for  fomething  influencing 
another. 

ASCENDENCY,  S.  a bias  j influence  or 
fuperiori  ty. 

ASCE'NDING,  Part,  [from  afeendens, 
Lat.]  going  upwaids.  In  Attronoipy,  thofe 
degrees,  or  ttars,  above  the  horizon- 

ASCE'NSION,  S.  [ Irom  cfcnfloy  Lat.  j 
a motion  upwards.  In  Divinity  the  miracu- 
lous afeent  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  went  to 
heaven,  in  the  fiebt  of  his  apofiles ; which 
is  commemorated  by  the  church  ten  days  be- 
fore Whit-Sunday,  and  called  fitly  TLurfday, 
Afienfion,  in  Aftronomy,  is  cither  right  or  oh- 
toque-  Right  Afcttf.on  is  a degree  of  the  equi- 
noctial, counted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  rifes  with  the  fun  or  ttar  in  a 
right  fphere.  Oblique  Afterfkn,  is  a portion 
of  the  equator,  contained  between  the  firft 
point  of  Aries,  and  that  point  of  the  equa- 
tor which  rifes  with  the  ttar  in  an  oblique 
fphere. 

ASCE'NSIVE,  Adj.  [from  ajctnfts,  Lat.J 
being  in  motion  upwards. 

ASCE'NT,  S.  [from  afeeujus,  Lat.)  mo- 
tion upwards;  a high  place  or  eminence.  In 
Logie,  a kind  of  argument,  wherein  we  rife 
from  particulars  to  univer&ls,  by  enumera- 
ting ail  the  particulars  which  the  univerful 
term  contains. 

To  ASCERTAIN,  V.  A,  \acotcrer,  ¥r.} 
to  dctqmiaCi  To  take  away  ail  doubt;  to 
. eftabli&» 
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'fhblilh.  Sometimes  ufeJ  with  the  particle 

ASCERTAINMENT,  S.  the  d-rermin-' 
ing'a  doubtful  cStpreffion.  A fettled  rule  or  j 
ftandavd.  3 , 

i"  ASCE'TlC,  Adj.  [ajioiliMC,  Gr]  em- 
ptoytfd  entirely  in  exercifes  of  devotion  and 
mortification. 

ASCE'TIC.S.  [from  airarai,  Cr.]onewho 
prafiifes  a great  degree  of  au  (ferity  and  mor- 
tification. Applied  to  the  Klicnes,  among 
the  Jests,  and  among  the  Chriflians,  thofe 
of  an  exemplary  life-:  not  as  Bingham  ob- 
ferves,  to  monks  who  dwelt  in  deferts,  but 
to  perfons  of  alt  denominations,  who  lived 
in  towns  or  cities. 

ASCHA'RIOUNS,  or  ASCII A'R TENS, 
S the  followers  of  sljJari,  one  of  the  mod 
celebrated  doflors  of  the  Mnlfulmcn,  who 
maintidn,  that  God  is  the  univerfal  agent, 
and  the  caufe  of  all  the  actions  of  mankind, 
who  are  not  with  [landing  free  tochoofe  fuch 
as  they  pleafe.  So  that  mankind  are  anfwer- 
abte  for  what  is  entirely  independent  ofthem, 
with  reipedt  to  its  produfiion,  but  entirely 
dependent  on  them,  with  refpefl  to  its  choice 
or  volition. 

AS'CII,  S.  [from  a Cr.  and  n;«]  in 
Geography;  thofe  inhabitants  of  tbe  torrid 
lone,  who  have  no  (hadow  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  bccaufc  the  fun  Ihines  perpen- 
dicularly on  their  heads. 

ASCITES,  S.  [from  no-*©',  Gr.]  in  Me- 
dicine, a kind  of  dropfy. 

ASCETIC,  Adj.  [ from  afcitii]  dropfical. 
ASCITl'TlOUS,  Adj.  (fiom  afcititiul, 
Lat.]  counterfeit,  fpurioos,  oppofed  to  ge- 
nuine. That  which  is  added  to,  or  not  in- 
herent, oppofed  to  eflciithl. 

ASCRl'BABLE,  Adj.  dcducible  from,  or 
imputable  to 

To  ASCRIBE,  V.  A.  [from  afer-bo,  Lat.] 
tn  dedoce  from  ; to  attribute  to.  Ufed  with 
tire  particle  t». 

A'SH,  S.  [from  trfet,  eefc.  Sax  ] in  Bo- 
tany, (he. fraxinus.  Its  male  flowers  have 
no  petal" , and  the  germen  has  one  feed  like 
a bird’s  tongue,  rfjh-cchurtd  is  between  brown 
and  grey,  refembling  the  bark  of  theafh.  | 

ASHA'MED,  Adj.  confcions  of  having 
done  fomething  which  may  be  found  fault 
with.  Ufed  with  the,  particle  cf  before  the 
objetf.  See  SHAME. 

ASHBORN,  a town  in  Derbyshire,  with 
a market  on  Saturdays,  and  feven  fairs;  on 
February  13,  for  horfes  of  all  forts  and 
horned  cattle;  on  April  3, 'May  n,  and 
July  5,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  wool ; 
on  Augnft  16,  for  horfes  and  horned  cattle; 
on  Oftober  *0,  and  Novenber  ig,  for  coarfe 
heavy  horfes  and  homed  cattle.  It  is  feated 
between  the  rivers  Dove  and  Compton,  over 
which  there  is  a ftonc  bridge,  in  a rich  foil, 
and  is  a pretty  large  town,  though  not  fo 
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of  Uttoxeter,  and  135  N.  N.  W.  of 
London.  Lon.  15,' 55.  lat.  $3.0. 

ASHBURTON,;  a town  in  Devonlhire, 
-with  a market  on*  Tuefd-jys  for  wool  and 
yarn  only,  and  on  Saturdays  for  provifttfns 
j of  all  forts.  'The  fairs  are  on  the  61  ft 
[Thurfday  in  March,  the  firft  Thurfday  in 
June,  Augnft  10,  and  November  1 1,  prin- 
! cipailjr  for  horned  cattle.  It  fends  two  mem. 
bers  to  parliament,  and  is  one  of  the  four 
ftannefy  towns.  It  is  feated  among  the  hills, 
which  are  remarkable  for  tin  and  copper  $ 
and  has  a very  hnndfome  church  : as  alio  a 
chapel,  which  is  turned  into  a fchool.  It 
ftands  near  the  river  Dart,  rg  miles  S.  \V. 
of  Exeter,  25  N.  E.  of  Plymouth,  and  191 
W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  13.  20.  lat.  50# 
30- 

ASH  BY  DE  LA  ZOUCH,  a town  in  Lei- 
cefterlhire,  with  a plentiful  market  on  Satur- 
days j and  four  fairs,  ot)  EafUr-Tuefday  and 
Whit-Tuefday  for  horfes,  cows,  and  ftiecp  ; 
on  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Simon  and  Jude 
for  horfes  and  cows.  If  had  a caflle  with  a 
very  high  tower,  a great  part  of  which  is 
ftill  Handing.  It  has  alfo  a good  free-fehool, 
and  is  13  miles  S.  of  D*rby,  19  N.  of  Co- 
ventry, and  98  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 
Lon.  16.  10.  lat.  52.  40. 

A'SHEN,  Adj.  made  or  confining  of  afb, 
or  afh-wood. 

A'SHES,  S.  [it  has  no  finguhr.  Acfi9 
able,  ahfan , or  afea , Sax.]  that  fubftance 
which  things  arc  reduced  to  by  burning. 
The  corpfe  of  a dead  perfon,  alluding  to  the 
ancient  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead.  Ajh« 
Wednesday*  Afeb  Jf'acnfday,  the  firft  day  of 
Lent,  fo  called  from  the  cuftom  of  the  an- 
tient  ChrifiLns  of  fprinkling  allies  on  their 
heads  on  that  day, 

ASIIOTLE,  Adv.  to  the  fhore  or  land;  on 
land. 

A'SHY,  Adj.  refembling  the  alh  in  co- 
lour, of  a whitifh  grey. 

ASIA,  one  of  the  four  great  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  fecond  in  order.  It  is  houn- 
ded 00  the  N.  by  the  Frozen  Sea,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Rafter n Ocean,  which  is  pgrt  of  the 
South  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Sea,  and 
on  the  \V.  by  Europe  and  Africa.  It  is  of 
larger  extent  than  any  of  the  three,  parts  in 
our  continent,  and  is  generally  laid  that 
the  firft  man  was  creawd  here;  though  many 
arc  of  a different  opinion,  anting  from  the 
unce-tainty  where  the  garden  of  Eden  was 
placed.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  arts  and 
fciences  were  early  cultivated  here ; though 
they  are  thought  to  come  originally  fiom  E- 
"nypi  : but  all  the  confiderable  religions  now 
known  had  their  firft  beginning  in  Afia  3 
and  there  are  dill  a great  number  of  people 
who  maintain  their  ancient  tenets,  which, 
according  to  them,  ire  » hundred  thoufmd 
years  old.  They  have  one  fort  of  religion 
•in  China,  and  another  in  India,  wbofepneft* 

art 
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A/e  the  Brachmhis ; not  to  mention  the 
Jews,  Chrillians,  and  Mahometans,  whole 
beginnings  are  fnfficiently  known  to  all  the 
svorid.  This  was  the  fe.it  of  foveral  afleienr 
. empires  or  monarchic ? ; fuch  .at  that  of  the 
A 11  j nans,  Medes,  Perfuns,  and  Greeks.  It 
is  4740  miles  in  length  from  the  Dardanels 
on  the  y/.  Jto  the  eaftern  Ihore  of  Tartary  $ 
and  4380  in  breadth  from  the  moll  Toother n 
part  of  Malacca,  to  the  mod  northern  cape 
of  Nova  ZembU.  It  may  be  divided  into 
M>  great  parts,  namely.  Turkey  in  Aha, 
Arabia*  Perfia,  the  Mogul’s  Empire,  with 
the  two  Peninfulas^  of  India,  Thihet,  Chi- 
na, and  Corea*  Great  and  Little  Borachia, 
with  Cvaxm,  Little  and  Great  Tartary,.  Si- 
tberia,  and  the  Iflands.  The  governments 
of  Afia  arc  generally  monarchical;  and  Tur- 
nkey, Perfia,  the  Mogul’s  Empire,  Thibet » 
and  China,  are  fubjeft  to  Tingle  monarchs  ; 
but  the  refl  is  divided  among  icveral  To. 
verfcigns  ; infomuch  that  there  are  reckoned 
feven  emperors,  and  30  kings,  befides  petty 
priftces,  and  the  rajas  of  India,  which  arc 
very  numerous.  With  regard  to  the  extent 
of  their  religions,  the  Chriftian  is  but  fmall 
in  rei’pcct  of  the  Mahometan,  which  com- 
prehends one  third  of  Alia  ; and  the  Pagan 
is  about  twice  as  much  extended  as  the  Ma- 
homefan.  BefiJe  thefe,  fome  pretend  there 
U the  natural  religion,  which  has  about  as 
many  followers  as  the  Chriftinn.  The  lan- 
guages are  To  many  and  fo  various,  that  it  is 
• importable  to  enumerate  them } but  the  chief 
are  the  Turkilh,  the  Grecian,  the  Arabick, 
the  Cbinelij  the  Perfian,  and  the  Old  In- 
dian. In  ihort,  every  country  and  irtind  has 
almoft  a diftiu#  language.  Befides  the  ani- 
mals we  have  in  Europe,  there  are  Hons, 
leopards,  tigers,  camels,  elephants,  rhinoee- 
rofes,  and  many  others.  There  ore  Tevcral 
gat at  lakes  ; but  the  prinoipaJ  are  the  Gaf- 
piao  Sea,  which  is  about  2000  miles  in  cirr 
cumference,  and  the  Lake  Aral,  which  is 
about  half  as  much,  and  has  hot  been  long 
known  to  the  Europeans.  As  for  the  rivers, 

I fhall  not  mention  them  here,  but  refer  to 
their  proper  places.  \ 1 ’ * 

AS  IDE,  Adv.  that  which  is  not  flraight 
or  perpendicular  ; out  of  its  true  direction  ; 
not  towards  ; fiom  the  company. 

A'SININE,  A<dy  [from  tifinus,  Eat.]  par* 
taking  of  the  nature  of  an  afs. 

To  A'SIv,  V.  A.  [aftioTty  or  ac/ian,  Sax. 
from  hence  we  may  lee,  that  the  London 
pronunciation  akt , i&ftttul  of  ajk,  is^d  re- 
main of  tlie  Saxon,  and  not  fo  great  an  im- 
propriety.as  appears  at  fit  ft  fightj  todefirea 
tiling,  lometimes  with  the  particle  far 3 to 
demand  ; to  put  a queftion  ; to  enquire, 

^ it h the  particle  after  j to  require. 

ASKA'NCE,  ASKA«UNT,  Adv.  [from  m 
and flaunt,  of  tanm,  Fr.j  with  the  pupils, 
of  acfi  eyetutned.eo.eachxairiierof  the  eye- 1 
}ki,  obliquely  j fMCWivs;  with  a leer,  1 
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A;AK S.  one  who  makes  a requeft,  or 

piopofc*  * q^eflion.  * > > :o 

ASKE'W,"Adv.  [from fete f,  Belg.  febeio] 
afidc,  oppotrd  to  a direillook,  oblique.  01 
A$LArNT,  Adv.  on  one  fide,  obbqneiy, 
implying  a deviation  from  a (traigtu  or  perr 
lituation. 

ASLF.EP,  Adv.  in  that  ftate  wherein  the 
fen f s are  doled,  the  eyes  (hut,  and  a pci  f»»t 
enjoys  that  reft  from  animal  'labour  called 
(let  p. 

ASLO  PE,  Adv.  [from  a xindflap,  Belg,] 
declining,  obliquely,  oppofed  to  level  or  ho- 
rizontal. 

A'SP,  or  A'SPIC,  S.  [afpis,  Lat.|  a kind 
of  Terpcnt,  whofe  poifon  is  mortal  m three 
hours  aftef  the  bite. 

ASPA'LATHUS,  S.  in  Botany,': a pi. <nt 
called  the  Rofc  of  Jerufalcm,  or  Our. Lady's 
BoTc.  Likew ifir the- wood  nf  a fmall  thoirry 
tree,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  :the-- Da- 
nube and  Nifaro  in  Rhodes  : the  beft  fort  is 
heavy,  red,  or  purple  next  to  the  bark,  is  fra- 
grant to  tbe  .Tmell,  and  bitrer  to  the  tafte. 
It  a /lords  an  cnemial  oil,  fo  much  like<^that 
of  roles,  that  one  might  be  taken  for  the 
other. 

ASPA{RAGUS,  S.  [Lat.  vitioufly  pro- 
nounced fparrmvrrafs ] in-  Botany,  its  flowcv 
is  compolcd  of  fix  leaves,  being  male  and 
hermaphrodite,  fometimes  in  different  and 
at  other  times  in  the  Tame  plant : iVom  thfc 
center  grows  an  ered  ftile,  which  becomes  % 
berry  with  three  cells,  including  one  or  two 
feeds.  It  is  aperient,  diuretic,  good  in  the 
gravel  and  ftrangnary,  ahd  makes  the  urtnd 
very  fetid  or  rank.  A ,d!  h.rncni  r 

A'SPECT,  S.  [afpe&tu,  Lat.]  the 'facet 
a caft  of  the  countenance  ; look  or  appear- 
ance. The  front  of  a buildings  The  dvifea 
rent  lights  in  which  things  may  be  viewed. 
In  Aftrology,  the  fituation  of  ftars  or  pla- 
nets with  refpeft  to  each  other;  :bty  accord- 
ing to  Kepler,  an  angle  formed  by  the  rays 
of  two -planets  meeting  oh  the  earth,  able 
to  excite  fome  natural  power  or  influence.  >/ 
To  ASPE'CT,  V.  A.  [afpicia,  Lit.]  tQ> 
look  upon,  gize,  or  behold.  A 

ASPE'CT  ABLE,  Adjv ! \aJpe&Mis,  Lat.  J 
that  which  may  b e Tech  ; that  which  is  th» 
object  of  fight;  vifiblc.  , f/cniil 

ASPE'CTION,  S.  (from  afpeBum , fupina 
of  afpicio,  Let.]  the  »£f  of  viewing  or  be-, 
holding.  “ On  oJWftar rof  the  picture  o§ 
Andromeda.”  B /hurt's  Vulg.  Brr.  ' A nl 
AS'PEM,  or  ASPy  S.  [<rps,  or cpfr,  Sax;: 
afp,  Dan.]  a kind  of  poplar,  whole icavcg 
are  always  trembling; 

1 A'SPER,  Adj.  [Lat.]  rough,  or  rugged.  . 
In  Commerce,  a fmall  Tilver  coin,  ftruck  amL* 
current  in  the  grand  flei^ioir*s»ddiiAihibns.“iE 
good  120  of  them  arc  worth  3id. t Englifh. . 
PojUciinu, 

A'SPERA 'AJKTERfAy  in  Anatomy,  thn- 
fracbca  or.  wiad-pil'C,  liuvatcd  in  the  iOr<: 

* 
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and  lower  part  of'  :rh«  neck.  It  is  made  tip 
pf  fegments  of  a circle,  or  cartilaginous 
hoops,  difpolrd  liras  to  form  a canal  open 
to  the  back,  which  coo  lifts  ot  a glandular 
membrane,  and  is  in  breadth  the  nth  patt 
of  an  inch. 

To  A'SPERATE,  V.  A.  [afpere,  Lat.]  to 
. roughen  ; to  make  rough. 

: AfrPERl  bOLICUS,  Adj . [from  *[pxr, 
L»r.  and  faUxm]  in  Botany,  applied  to 
thofc  plants  whole  leaves  are  rough  and 
placed  alternately,  httving,  according  to  Rav, 
a monopctalous  dower,  divided  into  five 
parts,  and  fucceeded  by  four  feeds  : fuch  are 
the  buglols,  borax,  &c. 

- ASPERITY,  S.  [afptr'Mi,  Lat.]  un- 
evenets  or  roughnefs  ; morofenefs. 

’ Alt' FERGUS,  Adu  [ether,  Lat.]  rough, 
rugged  or  uneven,  oppoled  to  finooth. 

Black  and  white,  the  mo  ft  nfprrcut  and 
uneven  of  colours.”  Boyk. 

Tb  ASPER'SE,  V.  A.  [afptrgo,  Lat.]  to 
fay  any  thing  againft  the  chatafler  of  ano- 
ther ; to  Hander ; to  calumniate. 

..  ASPERSION,  S.  [afptrf-,,  Lat  ] the  ac- 
tion of  fpiinkling ; applied,  in  Divinity,  to 
the  mode  of  haptifm  commonly  praflifed  ; 
likewise,  in  Popiih  countries,  appropriated  to 
the  method  of  fpiinkling  with  holy  water. 
Unmerited  calumny,  or  flander. 

ASPHA'LTJC,  Adj.  [from  ajphaltot~\  of 
the  nature  of  afphaltos;  bituminous,  or 
pitchy. 

ASPHAL'TOS,  S.  fGr.  aespawfe-]  in 
Natural  Hiflory.  a folid,  heavy,  brittle, 
brown,  and  even  blackilh,  (hining,  refinous, 
inflammable,  and  - pitchy  fubltance,  found 
chiefly  on  the  fin-face  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
which  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  were  fitua- 
ted,  mentioned  Gen.  xix.  n,  28.  Ufed  by 
the  Tartars  to  pitch  their  fhips  with,  and  by 
the  antients  in  embalming  their  dead. 

ASPHA'LTUM,  S.  [fee  ASPHALTOS] 
in  Natural  Hiflory,  a bituminous  (lone  found 
sear  the  ancient  Babylon,  and  lately  difeo- 
vered  at  Neufehatel  in  Switterland,  by  M. 
de  U Sabloniere. 

ASPHOD'EL,  S.  [lirio-afpbedelu!,  Lat.]  in- 
ITotltly,  the  day  lilly,  Linnxus  ranges  it  in 
his,  fixth  dafs,  bccaufe  the  flower  has  fix 
ffamina  and  one  (tile.-  There  ate  fix  fpe- 
cks;  and  were  uy  the  antients  planted  near 
butying-places,  toi  (apply  tile  manes  of  the 
de  tea  led  with  nurture. 

To  A'SPIRA  fE,  V.  A.  [afprn,  Lat.]  to 
lay  a ftrefs  of  voice  upon  -my  fyllable;  to  be 
pronounced  with  vrheinenee  ora  full  breath. 

A'SPIRATE,  Adj.  [from  afpirutlu,  Lat.] 
pronounced  with  roughneft,  ftaefs,  or  vdhe- 
mence  of  voice.  . \ 

• A'SPIRATION,  $.  [from  Lat.] 

a (ighing  forjja  longing  after ; *n  anxious 
ardent  defirc.  In  Grammar,  the  pronoun- 
slug  any  word  llrongly  br  in  full  brtiath. 

T?  ASl’lfRE,  V.  N,  [from,  “/pin,  Lat.] 
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to  endeavour  after  fomefhfng  above  otirpre- 
fent  cimimflancr*  of-  fruition.  Ufed  with 
the  particles  re  and  after. 

ASQUFNT,  Adv.  a pofirion  of  the  eyes, 
wherein  they  do  not  feem  to  look  fhe  faihe 
way.  Obliquely,  oppoEd  tb  direftly. 

ASS,  S.  (from  on.  Arm.  eft!,  Tret.  afrtt, 
111]  a domeflic  animal,  remarkable  for  flug- 
gifhnels,  harrfinefs,  pallencc,  coarfenefs'  of 
diet,  and  long  life.  There  arc  a wild' fort 
in  Peru,  which  art  as  remarkable  for  their 
activity  as  the  tanie  are  for  their  fluggiflmefs; 
hut,  what  is  very  fureriling,  they  are  ho 
fooner  loaded,  hut  they  become  like  the 
dolled  of  the  fpecies.  The-afles  of  the  eaft 
are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  outs, 
fioce  their  hair  is  abundantly  fatter,  and 
their  whole  make  befpeaks  fbmething  fupe- 
rior.  Hence  it  was,  that  formerly  kings  and 
princes  ufed  to  ride  on  thehf;  and  our  Sa- 
viour made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jeni- 
falem  on  one  of  that  fpecies.  Figuratively, 
a perfon  of  a mean,  abjeff  fpitit  j defpica- 
ble,  ignorant,  and  dull. 

ASS'A,  S.  in  Pharmacy,  divided  into  aJTa 
dutch,  oq  benzoin,  an  & ajja  fxttda ; a gum 
or  refin,  of  a brownilh  colour,  and  avery  of- 
fenlive  fmell ; from  whence  it  receives  both 
the  name  afj'a,  and  likcwife  that  of  divrfs 
dur.g.  It  is  the  produff  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant  which  grows  in  the  eaft,  in  the  parts 
bordering  on  the  Perfian  gulph,  flowing  ei- 
ther naturally  or  by  incifion  from  its  root. 
Thofe  who  would  lie  better  acquainted  with 
this  plant,  may  have  recourfe  to  Kempffr’s 
Voyages  into  Perfia.  It  is  of  great  efficacy 
innervous  and  uterine  difbrdtrs,  epilepfrcs, 
See.  and  mcch  ufed  by  the  Oriental  nations 
in  their  fauces. i "i 

To  ASSA'IL,  V.  A.  [from  a [[Siler,  Fr.] 
to  attack,  or  fall  upon  an  enemy.  Figu- 
ratively, to  attack  with  words  or  arguments. 

ASSAPLABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
attacked. 

ASSATLANT,  S.  [ ajjailant,  Fr. J one 
who  makes  an  attack,  oppofed  to  one  who 
defends.  . a - 

_ ASSAI'LANT,  Adj.  the  ufing  arts  of 
violence-  attacking. 

ASSAl'LER,  S.  one  who  attacks  ano- 
ther. ! , 

ASSAPA'NIC,  S.  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the 
flying  fquirrcl,  a Virginian  animal,  which, 
though  without  wings,  by  means  of  firetch- 
ing its  legs  and  diftending  its  fkin,  is  faid  to 
fly  the  Ipaca  of  half  a mile.  1 Tis  pity  we 
have  nor  a-  more  minute  defeription  of  ir,  iit: 
order  to  difeover  the  mechaniftn  it  makes  ufe 
|of  on  thefe  occafions.  Dhden). 

ASSA'SSIN,  S.  [from  ajtt,  Arab.]  one 
who  lays  in  wait  for  another ; a peifon  who 
murders  'another, 

ToASSA'SSlNATE,  V.  A.  [from  off. 

I to  murder  revengefully  or  for  hire;  to 
[ way-lay. " 

AS- 
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ASSASSINATION,  S.  the  aft  of  mur- 
kring- 

ASSASSIN  VTOR,  S.  See  ASSASSIN. 

ASSAU'LT,  S.  [affault,  Fr]  io  War,  a 
general  and  furious  attack  of  a camp,  or  for- 
tified place,  the  affjilants  being  all  the  time 
* without  any  cover  or  Ihelter.  A Chriftian 
governor  is  obliged  to  fuftain  three  aflau Its 
before  he  furrenders  ; and  a Turk  is  forbid 
by  his  religion  to  capitulate  for  a place  which 
has  a mofque  in  it.  This  has  lately  been 
filled  a coup  de  matt.  See  M or  daunt' t ’Trial. 
Figuratively,  an  invafion  or  attack,  applied 
to  properties  or  opinions.  In  Law,  a vio- 
lent injury  offered,  by  a blow,  or  a terrify- 
ing fpecch.  Lamb.  Iren . b.  i.  c.  3.  25  Edtu. 
III.  c.  24. 

To  ASSAU'LT,  V.  A.  in  War,  to  make 
a furious  attack,  without  any  cover,  on  a 
fortified  place.  To  offer  violence  to  j to  at- 
tack. 

ASSAU'LTER,  S.  one  who  afTaults  ano- 
ther. 

ASSA'Y,  C.  [from  ejfaye , Fr.  hence  an- 
cient writers  borrowed  the  word  affayy  fpel- 
ling  it  according  to  its  pronunciation,  and 
later  authors  ejjay,  according  to  the  original  ; 
but  they  are  now  ufed  in.  different  fenfes, 
and  may  be  efteemed  different  words]  ex- 
amination, trial,  attack.  Affay  of  weights 
and  meafures,  is  the  examination  of  them 
by  the  clerks  of  markets. 

To  ASS.VY,  V.  A.  [from  effayer,  Fr.  j 
to  put  to  trial  ; to  try  To  apply,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  application  of  the  touch-doae  in 
allaying  metals. 

ASSA'YER,  S.  one  who  tries  metals,  to 
determine  how  much  they  arc  above,  or  be- 
low ftandaid. 

ASSA'YING,  S.  the  art  of  feparating 
metals,  fulphurs,  &c.  from  each  other,  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  each  before  the 
trial,  and  the  advantage  accruing  from  ex- 
traction. This  is  performed  by  reducing 
the  ore  into  a fine  powder,  and  melting  it 
with  lead  in  a crucible,  after  which  it  is 
put  upon  a tefl,  where  it  is  worked  with  a 
proper  degree  of  heat,  till  the  lead  is  either 
evaporated  or  vitrified,  aDd  leaves  the  filvcr 
in  the  form  of  a bead  on  the  tefl  : this  is 
Called  cupelling.  There  is  another  method 
called  quartation,  which  is  performed  by  the 
infufion  of  aqua  fortis  into  the  mixed  mafs 
®f  ore  aud  lead,  in  Read  of  placing  it  on  the 
left. 

ASSE'MBLAGE,  S.  [Fr.]  the  collecting 
a great  number  of  things  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a whole ; it  differs  from  ajfembly , as 
that  is  ufed  of  perfohs,  and  this  of  things. 

To  ASSE'MBLE,  V.  A.  [of  ajjbnbler ,Fr.) 
to  unite  feveral  things  or  perfons  together. 
To  bring  feveral  things  together.  Ufcd  with 
the  propofition  together.  To  join  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  a work  together. 
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ASSEMBLY,  S.  [from  affcmhlfr,  Fr.]  a 
collection  or  company  of  feveral  perfons,  to 
epjoy  the  pleafure  of  convention,  news, 
cards,  &c. 

ASSE'NT,  S.  [from  ajfenfut,  Lat!]  that 
aCt  of  the  mind  whereby  it  acknowledges 
any  propofition  to  be  true  or  fallc  ; agree- 
ment or  confent. 

To  ASSENT,  V,  N.  [from  affentiret 
Lat.]  to  receive  or  admit  a thing  as  true. 
Sometimes  ufed  actively,  with  the  particle 
unto. 

ASSENTATION,  S.  \ affentario,  Lat.] 
the  profeffion  of  one’s  opinion  being  the 
fame  as  another,  merely  through  compli- 
ment. Flattery,  and  includes  the  fecondary 
idea  of  (bmething  bafe  and  mean. 

To  ASSE'RT,  V.  A.  [from  ajfero , Lat.^ 
to  affirm  as  true ; to  claim  as  one’s  due  $ to 
defend  by  words  and  actions. 

ASSERTION,  S.  {from  affirt]  affirma- 
tion ; a propofition  delivered  in  pofitive 
terms. 

ASSE'RTIVE,  Adj.  [from  afferi\  pofi- 
tive; obflinate;  dogmatical;  affirmative. 

ASS'ERTOR,  S,  one  who  affirms.  A 
maintaincr,  or  fupporter. 

To  ASSE'SS,  V.  A.  [of  ajftjjdret  Ital.j 
to  tax,  o-  fine  a pej;fon. 

ASSESSMENT,  S.  [from  affefs]  the  fum, 
or  fine  levied'  The  aft  of  levying  a fine. 

ASSES'SOR,  S.  owe  who  fettles  a fine. 
In  the  imperial  chamber,  a councelior  who 
has  a fillary  annexed  to  his  place,  of  which 
there  are  forty-one. 

A'SSETS,  S.  [ufed  only  in  the  plural, 
from  a][ex>  Fr.]  the  goods  of  a dreeafed 
perfon,  which  are  to  be  appropriated  to  ch© 
payment  of  his  debts. 

To  ASSEVER,  or  ASSEVERATE, 
f oJJ’evero,  Lat.]  to  affirm,  or  deny  with 
oaths,  imprecations,  execrations,  or  cur fes. 

ASSE'VEK A' TION,  S.  [aj/bveratio,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  attefling  a thing  by  an  oath,  or 
imprecations. 

ASSIDU'lTY,  S.  [affiduitS,  Fr.  ojfiduitat , 
Lat  j a conftant  attention  or  application  to 
ftudy,  or  bufinefs  ; diligence. 

ASSJ'DUOUS,  Adj.  [ajjiduousy  Lat.]  un- 
wearied ; incefiant ; attentive. 

ASSIDUOUSLY,  Adv.  attentively,  in- 
ceflantly. 

ASSIE'NTO,  S.  a contract  made  between 
this  nation  and  Spain,  for  fupplying  their 
plantations  with  negroes.  This  is  now 
carried  on  by  a company  of  Britilh  mer- 
chants, and  our  captures  of  * Senegal  and 
Gorce  mult  tend  not  only  to  render  this 
trade  more  advantageous  in  particular ; but 
as  it  may  force  even  the  French  to  conlraft 
with  us  for  the  fupply  of  their  fugar  colo- 
nies, will  highly  redound  to  illuftrate  the 
character  of  Mr.  T.  Cummings,  the  pro- 
jector of  that  expedition. 
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To  ASSIGN,  V.  A.  [from  ofltgno,  Lat.' 
to  diftribnte;  allot;  appoint;  determine, 
or  fix.  To  produce  y to  make  a per  fun 
one’s  deputy ; to  transfer  property  to  ano- 
ther. To  prove,  (hew,  or  demon  (Irate. 

ASSIGNABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  fettled,  fixed,  marked  out,  or  trans- 
ferred. 

ASSIGNATION,  S.  [from  ajjignathn, 
Fr.]  the  transferring  property  to  another. 
In  Commerce,  an  order  to  certain  perfons 
to  pay  a debt  to  another,  whofe  name  is 
mentioned.  Generally  ufed  in  amours,  for 
an  appointment  made  for  meeting. 

ASSIGNED,  S.  [ojfigne,  Fr.]  one  ap- 
pointed by  another  to  perform  any  bufinefs. 
Commonly  applied  to  thofe  who  arc  en- 
trufted  with  the  eflate  of  a bankrupt. 

ASSIGNMENT,  S.  the  fetting  any 
thing  apart ; an  appropriation  ; an  aliena- 
tion. 

To  ASSIM I'LATE,  V.  A.  [aj/imtb,  Lat.] 
to  convert  to  the  fame  nature  ; to  bring  to  a 
refemblance. 

ASSIMILATION,  S.  theaftion  by  which 
things  are  rendered  like  each  other.  In  Phy- 
fics,  that  action  or  motion  by  which  a body 
transforms,  or  converts  others  into  a nature, 
or  fubflance,  the  fame  as  their  own . Such 
are  the  converfion  of  oil  and  fpirits  into 
flame  5 that  of  earth  and  water  into  the  fub-. 
(lance  of  vegetables ; and  that  of  aliment 
into  the  bodies  of  animals ; a refemblance, 
or  eflential  likenefs.  Ufcd  with  the  particle 
ivitb.  “ AJfmtlatuM  •with  God.”  Decay  of 
Piety, 

To  ASSI'MULATE,  V.  A.  [ajf.mulo, 

■ Lat.  ] to  counterfeit  ; to  feign. 

ASSIMULA'TION,  S.  [ ajjimulatio , Lat.] 
a counterfeit,  or  fpecious  refemblance. 

To  ASSl'ST,  V.  A.  [ajjtfier,  Fr.]  to  re- 
lieve ; to  help  : its  motive  is  commiferation, 
and  its  objeft  the  ncceflitous.  But  authors, 
who  do  not  attend  to  this  precifion,  ufcd  the 
woid  either  for  fuceaur  or  aid. 

ASSISTANCE,  S.  f affiance,  Fr.]  the 
aft  of  helping  ; help,  aid. 

AS  IS'TANT,  Adj.  [from  ajf.fi]  Apply- 
ing the  defeftsof  another.  An  ajftjlant  fur- 
gem,  or  pbyfician , is  one  who  is  called  by 
another  to  help  him  in  manual  operations  or 
advice. 

ASSISTANT,  S.  [from  affft]  one  who 
help.;  or  aflifls  another.  In  Law,  one  who 
p;-r  akes  with  another  in  the  coronv.ffion  of  a 
crime,  as  an  accomplice,  but  not  as  a prin- 
cipal. One  who  is  named  to  help  a principal 
officer  in  the  exereife  of  his  duty  or  funftions. 
An  afifiart  to  a bifhop,  or  reftor,  is  ore  who 
partakes  with  him  in  adminiffering  the  facra- 
ment,  and  in  the  difeharge  of  church  offices. 
An  attendant,  is  an  improper  ufc  of  the 
word. 

ASSl'SE,  S.  f afffe , Fr.  a fitting]  in  Law, 
a place  wherein  a judge  and  jury  aflctnble 
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for  the  trial  of  caufes ; they  are  either  general 
or  particular.  The  term  is  likewile  applied 
to  fignify  the  whole  proccfs  of  a writ ; a 
jury;  a (latute  for  regulating  the  weight  of 
bread ; and  the  bread  itfclf,  as  preferibed  by 
the  (latute.  This  excellent  regulation  was 
made  51  Hen.  III.  and  that  of  the  circuits 
of  judges  in  the  time  of  Hen.  II. 

To  ASSI'ZE,  V.  A.  to  fix  the  price,  or 
weight  of  a commodity. 

ASSI'ZER,  or  ASSl'SER,  S.  an  officer 
who  infpefts  weights  and  meafures. 

ASSO'CIABLE,  Adj.  [from  affocialiIis9 
Lat.]  that  which  may  be  united  to  fomething 
elfe. 

T • ASSOCIATE,  V.  A.  [a/focier,  Fr# 
of  ajfocio , Lat  ] to  join;  to  make  one  of  a 
company.  To  join  infeparably,  applied  to 
ideas.  Ufed  in  all  thefe  fenfes  with  the  par- 
ticle •with, 

ASSO'CIATE,  Adj.  [irom ajjoeiatus, Lat.] 
confederated  ; joined  ; making  part  of  a fo- 
ciety. 

ASSO'CIATE,  S one  who  is  joined  to 
another  as  a companion,  partner,  or  confe- 
derate- 

ASSOCIATION,  S.  union ; fociety. 
The  aft  of  forming  a company  or  fociety. 
A eontraft  or  treaty,  between  two  or  more, 
for  the  better  carrying  on  any  defign.  In 
Phyfics,  combination,  or  union.  In  Meta- 
phyfics,  the  connexion  of  two  or  more  ideas 
in  the  mind,  which  conftantly  follow  each 
other  in  fuch  a manner,  that  oue  can  fcarce 
be  excited  without  the  other.  It  is  thus 
that  children  think  of  fpirits  in  the  dark  • 
and  the  common  obfervation,  that  “ a burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire.”  is  founded  on  this 
habit. 

AS'SONANCE,  S.  [ affunar.ee , Fr.]  in 
Poetry,  is  where  the  words  of  a fen te nee 
have  the  fame  found,  but  are  not  properly  a 
rhime. 

ASSORTMENT,  S.  \ajfortmtnt,  Fr.] 
in  Trade,  a (lock  of  goods  of  various  forts. 

Tn  Painting,  the  proportion  and  harmony 
between  the  fcvcral  parts.  A collection  of 
fuch  things  as  agree  in  fizc  and  colour. 

To  AS'SUAGE,  V.  A.  [from  Jiutvis , 
adfuaderc , or  ajfuaviare , Lat.J  to  cool,  or 
lellen  j to  calm  ; to  pacify,  or  appeafe  ; to 
cafe,  applied  to  pain.  It  generally  implies 
the  leffening  the  violence  of  fomething  fu- 
rious. To  abate,  or  grow  lefs. 

ASSUAGEMENT,  S.  (from  effuage] 
that  which  kffens  or  abates  the  violence  of 
any  thing. 

ASSUA'GER,  oue  who  pacifies,  appealcs^ 
or  cools. 

ASSUA'SIVE,  Adj.  [ajfuadto,  Lat.]  that 
a flu  ages,  mitigates,  or  pacifies. 

ASSUEFA'CTION,  S.  [from  ajfuefaciumy 
fup.  of  affuefacio , Lat.]  the  conftant  ufc  of  a 
thing  j habit. 
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ASSU'ETt'DE,  S.  [from  affuttafio,  La1.] 
the  being  accu  Homed  to  a thing.  Cuftom. 

To  ASSU'M F.,  V.  A.  {from  pJJ'umoy  Lat.] 
to  take.  To  reprefent  a character ; to  ar- 
rogate, or  claim  what  is  not  one’s  due;  to 
Jbppofe  or  look  upon  a thing  as  evident, 
without  proof ; to  take  up,  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  an  exprelfion  ; to  appropriate,  to  apply 
to  one's  felf. 

ASSU'M KR,  S.  a vain,  arrogant  perfon. 

ASSU'MING.  Part,  proud  ; arrogant.  I 

ASSUMPSIT,  V.  A.  [Lat.  third  perfon 
lingular  of  the  pretcr  of  ajjttmo^  hat.]  in 
Law,  a voluntary  and  verbal  promile  to 
perform,  or  pay  a tiling  to  another.  If  a 
perfon  does  not  piy  for  goods  fold  him,  an 
inJebit.mti  aff’irrj>fit  lies  aganll  him. 

ASSUMPTION,  S.  [from  afumtub,  Lat.] 
appropriating  any  thing  to  one’s  fclf.  The 
fiippofing  a thing  true,  without  proof.  The 
thing  fuppofed,  4 populate,  or  poltulatum. 
The  affuinption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  cele- 
brated on  the  15th  of  Auguft.  In  Logic, 
the  minor,  or  fecond  propolition  in  a cate- 
gorical fyllogifm. 

ASSUMPTIVE,  Adj.  [from  ajfurrpttvut, 
Lat.J  which  a ptrlon  may  appropriate  to 
Wmfr!f.  In  Heraldry,,  affumptlve  arms  are 
what  a perfon  may  life  as  his  own.  He  who 
takes  a prince  prifiner,  may  ufc  or  alTume 
his  arms  or  efcutcheon  as  his  own. 

ASSURANCE,  S.  \ affurance,  Fr.]  a 
certain  expectation.  Confidence;  trull,  or 
fccurity.  Convidlion.  In  Commerce,  a con- 
tract to  make  good  the  damages  to  be  fuf- 
tained  by  another  in  a voyage.  See  alfo 

INSURANCE. 

To  ASSU'RE,  V.  A.  [ajurer,  Fr.]  to 
declare  pofitively.  To  make  a perfon  confi- 
dent, by  removing  the  caufcs  of  doubt  or 
fear.  To  he  betrothed.  To  ajjurey  differs 
from  affirming,  only  in  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
and  implies  a total  exemption  from  doubt. 

ASSU'REDLY,  A dv.  certainly ; undoubt- 
edly ; pofitively, 

ASSURER,  S.  [afirer , Fr.]  in  Com- 
merce,  one  wh®  indemnifies  another  againlt 
hazards  at  fca.  See. 

AS'TERISfC,  S.  [from  artpim oc,  Gr.]  a 
character  ufed  to  render  particular  paflages  in 
an  author  confpicuous,  or  to  refer  to  fome 
note  in  the  margin,  marked  thus  •. 

AS'THMA,  S.  [Cr.  from  «»,  Gr.  to 
breath]  in  Medicine,  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, arifing  from  a difordcr  in  the  lungs. 
The  general  indication  of  cure  is  bleeding, 
difperfing  the  collected  matter,  and  keeping 
up  a conffant  perfpiration. 

ASTMA'TIC,  or  ASTMA'TICAL,  Adj. 
a/Tcifted  with  an  afthma. 

ASTE'RN,  a fea  term,  in  the  hinder  part 
of  afhip;  or  any  thing  fituated  behind  the  (hip. 

To  ASTO'NISH,  V.  A.  Fr.J 

to  occafion  furprize,  or  wonder.  To  amaze- 

AS TO^NiSHMENT,  S.  [from  ttcnncmtnt, 
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Fr.]  a furprize  ; amazement  ; diftinguilhej 
from  admiration,  both  by  the  degree,  ind 
| the  nature  of  the  objclh  ’ “ Afiw  jhment  is 
beyond  bare  admiration.**  South, 

ASTRADDLE,  Adv.  See  ASTRIDE. 

ASTRAGAL,  S.  Gr.}  m 

Anatomy,  a bone  of  the  tarfus,  with  a 
convex  eminence,  commonly  called  the  ancle 
bone.  In  Architecture,  a little  round  mem- 
bet,  in  the  form  of  a ring  or  bracelet,  fcrv- 
ing  as  an  ornament  to  th^tops  and  bottoms 
of  columns.  In  Gunnery,  the  little  mould- 
ing on  a piece  of  ordinance. 

AVTRAL,  Adj.  [from  aflrum%  Lat.]  that 
which  belongs,  or  relates  to  the  liars.  A Ural 
year,  is  the  time  the  earth  takes  to  make  its 
revolution  round  die  fun.  SeeSIDERlAL, 
and  YEAR. 

AS'TRAY,  Adv.  wandering  or  deviating 
from  the  right  path.  Figuratively,  wrong, 
or  in  an  error,  oppofed  to  trurii. 

To  ASTRFCT,  V.  A.  [of  afiriSIum,  Lat  ] 
to  leflen  the  di.tance  between  objects;  to 
make  the  parts  of  a thing  come  nearer  to 
each  other. 

ASTRl'CT  I ON,  S.  [from  f/rrtffo,  Lat.] 
the  afl  of  making  the  parts  of  a thing  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other. 

ASTRl'CTlVE,  Adj.  [from  afirifl]  that 
which  has  a flyptic,  or  binding  quality. 

ARTRFCl  ORY,  Adj.  [from  afinSlor\ut% 
Lat.]  having  an  allringent  or  binding  quality^ 

ASTRIDE,  Adj.  [from  a and  ftridc]  a 
pofture  wherein  each  of  the  legs  is  placed  at 
a diltance  from  another;  open  or  wide,  ap- 
plied to  the  legs. 

AST R I'FEROUS,  Adj.  [from  aftrjfay 
Lat.]  hearing,  confiding  of,  or  having  liars. 

ASTRl'GEROUS,  Adj  [from  aftrum,atk& 
geroy  Lat.]  hearing,  or  adorned  with  liars. 

To  ASTRTNGE,  V.  A.  [from  aftringi] 
ro  prefs  together;  to  force  the  parts  clofer. 

ASTRI'NGE NT,  Part,  \ajtringcnsy  Lat.] 
that  which  contrails  the  dtmenlion  of  the 
vclTcls,  and  thickens  the  fluids  fo  that  they 
cannot  pafs  fo  fait  by  way  of  excrement  9 
when  ufed  internally,  oppofed  to  laxative  ; 
when  externally,  oppofed  to  flyptic. 

ASTROI'TES,  S.  [Gr.]  in  Narural  Hif- 
tory,  a kind  of  (lone  found  at  Shuckburgh  in 
Warwicklhire,  and  at  Touque  in  Normandy, 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  rcfcmbling 
a flar,  it  con  fills  of  feveral  thin  pentagonal 
joints  fet  over  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pentagonal  column,  of  whicilh  ccm 
lonr,  unlefs  foiled  by  accident.  They  have 
been  fucceffively  clafied  among  putrefactions, 
foflilt,  the  animal  tribe,  and  lately  by  M. 
Pcyfonncl,  among  the  vegetable. 

ASTROL.VBE,  S.  [from  Gf.  and 

ActjuZarx,  Arab.]  a planifphere  or  Itereogra- 
phic  projection  of  the  fpherc  upon  the  plane 
of  one  of  the  great  circles. 

ASTRO'LOGER,  S.  [from  aftro.'ogus, 
Lat.]  one  who  predidh  fututfe  events  from 

the 
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the  fiippofcd  influences  of  the  ftars.  Former- 
ly u fed  for  ASTRONOMER. 

ASTROl.O'GIC,  or  ASTROLO'GI- 
CAL,  Adj.  relating  to  the  principles  of  aftro- 
logjr. 

ASTROLO'GICALLY,  Adv.  agreeable 
to  Che  principles  of  attrology, 

To  AS  I ROLOGIZE,  V.  A.  [from  aftrt,- 
logy]  to  (indy  a tiro  logy  ; to  folve,  predidt  or 
lore  tell. 

ASTRO  LOGY,  S.  [Lat.  gflrdcgia]  the 
art  of  foretelling  future  events  from  the  af- 
pefts,  or  pofitionsof  the  ftars.  It  is  divided 
into  natural  and  judicial ; natural  aftrology  Is 
the  art  of  predicting  natural  events,  as  chan- 
ges of  weather,  winds,  tempefis,  ftorros, 
thunder,  earthquakes,  &c.  Judicial  aftralogy, 
is  that  which  pretends  to  foretei  moral  events, 
or  fueh  as  depend  on  the  free-will  and  agen- 
cy of  man,  as  if  the  ftars  had  fome  influence 
on  it,  and  directed  it.  It  had  its  life  in 
Chaldea,  from  w lionet  it  fpread  to  Egypt 
and  Greece  : as  for  ourfclves  and  the  French, 
we  feem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Ara- 
bians. 

ASTRONOMER,  S.  [from  .re»  and 
vtf*©-,  Gr. ] one  who  applies  himfelt  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy. 

ASTRONOMICAL,  Adj.  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  aftronomy. 

■ ASTRONOMY,  S:  [jtrammU,  Fr.  aftro- 
xomut,  Lat.]  properly  fpeaking,  a branch  of 
mint  mathematics,  acquainting  us  with  the 
celeftial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  morions, 
revolutions,  eclipfes,  &c.  In  a looter  fen fe’ 
the  knowledge  of  the  univerie,  and  the  pri- 
mary laws  of  nature,  in  which  refneft  it  is  a 
branch  of  phyfics,  or  natural  phylofophv 
ASTRO-THEO'LOGY,  S.  [from  aftrum, 
Lat.  and  tbcologia,  Lat.]  the  proofs  of  a Deity 
draw'B  from  an  aftronomical  view  of  the  hea- 
vens; the  fublime  arguments,  which  this 
tropic  affords  to  the  divine,  are  treated  of  in 
fo  elegant  a manner  by  Dr.  Derham,  in  his 
AOro-theology,  and  in  the  Clirlftian  Maga- 
zine, joft  publiihed,  that  it  muft  be  a great 
lofs  to  an  ingenious  mind  not  to  have  known 
them. 

ASUNTJER,  Adv.  [from  ajundran,  or 
‘madron,  Sax.  j at  a diflance  from  each  other: 
apart  j feparate. 

ASY'LUM,  S.  [Lat.  from  a Gr.  and 
cvw,  Gr.]  a place  of  refuge,  which  fhel- 
tered  a criminal,  and  fecured  him  from  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  jurtice.  The  sllylum, 
a houfe  (ituated  on  the  Surry  fide  of  Wcrt- 
minftcr-bridge,  for  the  benefit  of  orphans, 
and  other  deferred  girls  of  the  poor,  within 
the  bills  of  mortality  ; who  are  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  qualified  for 
fetvicu.  The  defign  of  this  inftitution  was 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
curtjjts}  or  turning  profiitutes  by  neetluty. 

Sir  John  Fielding  was  the  projector  in  17  eg. 

n»MivETRY’  *•  [from  “ Cr'  a“d 
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a defett  of  proportion,  or  har- 
mony. 

ASY'MPTOTE,  S.  a right  line,  which 
being  continued  indefinitely,  continually  ap- 
proaches to  a curve. 

ASSYMPTO'TICAL,  Adj.  belonging  to, 
or  relating  to  the  properties  of  an  afynip- 
tote. 

ASYN'DETON,  S.  [from  a Cr.  and 
rwhw,]  in  Grammar,  a figure  wherein  fc- 
vcralfcntences  meet  without  any  conjunction. 

AT,  Prep  [opt.  Sax.  at,  Goth.J  dole  to  j in 
it.  Before  a word  implying  time  it  denotes  the 
very  inffant  in  which  a thing  was  done. 
Ufed  inftead  of  •with  h implies  on  account  of. 
fl  At  this  news  he  dies.”  SLakefp.  Before 
a personal  pronoun,  it  implies  an  ad  of  en- 
mity. **  He  longs  to  be  at  him,  i.  e.  to  at- 
tacks him.**  After  be  it  implies  intention, 
or  employment.  “ .She  knew  what  he 
Would  be  at."  JhiJ.  Ufed  with  command, 
it  implies  fubjed  or  obedient  at  my  command'' 
Sometimes  it  fignifits  from  ^ as  , “ At  our 
harids.”  Fcpe. 

A'TABaL,  S.  a kind  of  dn  'm  or  tam- 
bour, mode  ufe  of  by  the  Moors. 

A'TE,  the  Tretcr  of  cat ; thus  cat  is  the 
prefer  of  tact,  '10.1  cat,  and  frar,  the  Pro. 
of  fitter.,  Goth,  to  eat  with. 

A THAN  OH,  &.  [from  TJR  Hcb.  an 
oven  or  furnace,]  in  Chemiftry,  a l.=rge  im- 
moveable furnace,  made  of  earth  or  brick. 

A I lit  ISM,  S.  [ atheijme , Fr.]  the;  opl- 
nion  of  thofe  who  deny  the  exiftcncc  of  a 
God. 

ATHEIST,  S.  [of  a Gr.  and  St:.:,  Gr.] 
a perfon  who  denies  the  exiftcuce  of  a God. 
The  advocates  of  this  horrible  opinion  are 
divided  either  into  fuch  as  deny  the  exigence 
of  n'Duty,  (itch  as  affefl  to  doubt  on  this 
article,  or  fuch  as  deny  the  piitrctpai  attri- 
butes of  tho  divintj  nature,  and  fuppofc  the 
Deity  is  a being  without  intelligence,  and 
ailing  by  ijeccliity  ; or,  properly  fpeaking, 
a being  that  never  afts,  and  is  always  paffivc. 
The  Jourccs  of  this  opinion  is  generally  vice, 
and  a dread  of  future  punilhmcr.t,  ignorance, 
or  want  of  ftupidity;  for  according  to  lord 
Bacon,  « Though  a fmatteiing  iij.  philoib- 
phy  may  lead  a man  into  aiid/nt,  a d<ep 
draught  will  certainly  bring  him  back  again 
to  the  belief  of  a God  and  providence.” 
Ufed  ndjeftivcly,  it  implies  fomething  that 
partakes  of  the  principles  of  an  atheift. 

ATHEI'STICAL,  Adj.  impious;  after  the 
manner  of  an  atheift. 

ATliElS  fiCAi.LY,  Adv.  like  an  atheift. 
ATHENS,  a town  of  Greece,  greatly  ce- 
lebrated for  the  learned  men  it  has  produced, 
it  having  been  the  principal  academy  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  is  now  called  Athina, 
and  is  an  archbtlhop’s  fee  : though  at  pre- 
ferit  it  is  inconfidcrable  to  wliat  it  was  for- 
merly. It  contains  about  15000  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  chiefly  Chriftians  of  the  Greek 
R church 
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church,  and  they  fpeak  a corrifpt  fort  of 
Greek.  It  has  undergone  various  revoluti- 
ons, and  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in 
14^4,  and,  in  16^7,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  and  it  is  now  unJer  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turks.  The  citadel  formerly 
called  Acropolis,  is  built  on  a craggy  rock, 
and  has  no  entrance  but  on  the  W.  fide,  and 
there  are  fcveral  magnificent  ruins  which  fuf- 
ficicntly  teftifv  its  former  grandeur.  It  is 
the  capital  of  Livadia,  and  it  is  fituated  «n 
the  Gulph  Engia,  100  miles  N.  E.  of  Mi- 
fitra,  or  Lacedemon,  143  S.  by  E.  of  La- 
rifli,  and  320  S.  by  W.  of  Conllantinople. 
X.ong.  4».  55.  lar.  38.  5. 

A'  THEOUS,  S.  [from  Or.]  atheif 

tical . 

ATHI'RST,  Adv.  wanting driuk,  thirfiy. 

ATHERTON,  a town  of  Warwickfliire, 
with  a market  on  Tuefdays,  and  four  fairs  ; 
©n  April  7,  for  horfes,  cows,  and  Ihcep  j on  | 
July  18  for  pleafure;  on  September  19  for 
horfer,  cows,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
chcrfe  ; and  on  December  4 for  horfes  and 
fat  horned  cattle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Ankar,  and  is  indifferently  large  and  well 
built.  It  is  three  miles  S.  of  Straiford  upon 
Avon,  18  S,  by  W.  of  Coventry,  and  IC4  N. 
of  London.  Lon.  16.  5.  lat.  5 z.  40. 

ATHLE'TIC,  Adj.  [from  atbleta,  Lat.] 
ftrong,  vigorous,  aftive  j robuft. 

ATHWA'RT,  Prep,  acrofs.  Through. 

“ Athwart  the  terrors.’*  Addif,  Cato.  Full 
of  vexation:  alide,  or  wrong. 

ATLA'NTIC,  S.  that  part  of  the  lea  or 
ocean  which  1 es  between  Africa  and  America. 

A'TLAS,  S.  [Lat.)  a collection  of  mapsv 
alluding  to  the  fable  of  Atlas's  bearing  the 
world  on  his  fhouldcrs.  In  Anatomy,  the 
fir  ft  vertebra  of  the  neck.  In  Architecture, 
thofe  ft?  tucs  of  men,  ufed  inftcad  of  co- 
hrtm  nr  pilafters  to  lupport  any  member  of 
architecture. 

A TMOSPHERE,  S.  fftomaTT**?,  Gr.  | 
and  Gr.]  that  thin  oLftic  fluid  w>th 

which  the  euth  is  covered  to  a particular 
height : fome  per fons  confine  the  term  only 
to  that  part  of  the  air  which  is  ntareft  the 
earrii,  receives  its  vapours  and  exhalations, 
and  ref rafts  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  not  only 
ad  vinbly  n;ted  for  the  nourifhment  and  rc 
fri  ration  ct  animals,  the  g-owth  of  vegeta- 
bles, the  production  and  propagation  of 
founds,  but  contributes  to  make  the  earth  ha- 
bitable, partus  all  the  flowery  creation  with 
colours,  affords  us  the  all  chearing  rays  of 
light ; and  not  only  contributes  to  fhorten 
the  long  nights  of  winter,  but  to  open  to  us 
the  volume  of  crevtion,  which  we  could  not 
read  without  its  ufliftance,  nor  underftand 
without  ii<  comment.  See  the  article  AIR. 

ATMOSPHERICAL,  Adj.  belonging  to 
the  atmofj'here.  . 

A'fOM,  $.  [from  atomus,  Lat.]  in  Phy- 
fics,  a particle  of  matter  fo  minute  as  to  be 
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Any  thing  extremely  minute,  or 


indivifible. 
final  1. 

ATO'MTCAL,  Adj.  relating  to  atoms- 

A TOMY,  S.  Sec  ATOM. 

To  ATO'NE,  V.  N.  to  agree.  (<  lie  and 
AufiJus  can  no  more  atene,  &c."  Sbalejp. 
to  nuke  fat isfaftion  ; to  compenfafe:  allud- 
ing to  expiatory  facrifices.  Ufed  actively,  to 
expiate  j to  make  a recompence  ; followed 
by  the  particle  ivitb  before  the  fubjeft. 

“ Each  atones  his  guilty  love  ivitb  life.’*  - 
Pope . 

A' TONEMENT,  S. recompence,  reconci- 
liation, agreement.  The  uniting  perfons 
at  variance  with  each  other.  In  Divinity,  the 
reconciling  a perfon  to  God,  by  fubftituting 
the  punilhment  of  another  in  his  fteacL 
Whofe  blood  was  brought  in  to  make  an 
atonement.'*  Lev.  xvi.  27.  Ranfom  : tf  £ 
have  found  an  atonement."  yob  xxxiii.  24. 

A'TOP,  Adv.  on  the  higheft  or  upper- 
moft  part  of  a thing. 

ATTRABILA'RIOUS,  Adj.  [attrabi- 
lairty  Fr.]  a Hefted  with  melancholy. 

A'TR  A-Bl'LIS,  S.  in  Medicine,  a ftate 
wherein  the  blood  is  deprived  of  its  finer  and 
more  volatile  parts,  and  rendered  grofs, 
black,  unftuous,  and  earthy.  Figuratively,, 
the  effefts  of  fuch  a habit. 

ATRAME'NTEL,  Adj.  [from  atrameg- 
tnm,  Lat.]  that  whi£h  blackens. 

ATRAME'NTOUS,  Adj.  black,  that 
which  has  the  quality  of  ink. 

ATRO'CIOUS,  Adj.  [from  atrox]  that 
which  is  cxircm«!y,  enormoufly  or  flagrantly 
wicked. 

ATRO'CIOUSNESS,  S.  that  which  i* 
extremely,  obftinatcly,  and  cnormoufly  cri- 
minal. 

ATRCFCITY,  S.  [from  atrocitas , Lat.] 
that  which  heightens  the  enormity  of  the 
crime. 

A'TROPHY,  S.  [from  a,  Gr.  and  rgs- 
4>w,J  in  Phytic,  an  univerfal  confumption, 
proceeding  from  the  whole  habit  of  the 
body.  See  the  article  CONSUMPTION. 

To  ATTfA'CH,  V.  A.  [ attacber , Fr.J  in 
Law,  to  feize  either  body  or  goods.  To 
have  an  afFcOion,  or  inclination  towards  a 
thing,  together  with  a fear  of  fofing  it. 

ATTACHMENT,  S.  [attachment,  Fr.-) 
difpofition . of  the  foul  towards  an  objerf- 
which  is  dear  to  it,  and  which  we  are  afraid 
of  lofing ; fuch  as  our  friends,  or  duties 
and  is  generally  ufed  in  a good  fenfe.  In 
Law,  the  apprehending  a perfon  or  thing- 
Foreign  attachment , is  the  feizing  the  goods  or 
money  of  a perfop,  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  another,  to  difeharge  a debt  he  owes  to  a 
third  perfon. 

To  ATTA'CK,  AT.  A.  [attaquer,  Fr.J 
to  fet  upon,  invade,  or  abtife,  to  treat  any 
one  as  an  enemy,  either  by  actions  or 
words. 

ATTACK,  S.  [attaque,  Fr.]  in  war,  an. 

attempt. 
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attempt  to  conquer.  A falje  attack  is  made 
only  to  divert  tbe  intention  of  the  enemy. 
Figuratively,  any  hoftilc  attempt. 

ATTA'CKER,  S.  the  perfon  who  at- 
tacks. 

To  ATTAIN,  V.  A.  [atteindre,  Fr.]  to 
procure,  or  obtain  ; to  come  to,  applied  to 
pice;  to  reach,  applied  to  improvements 
in  knowledge.  Ufed  actively  it  implies  to 
airive  at,  or  acquire;  applied  to  Rate,  man- 
ner, or  circumftance ; with  the  particle  to. 
44  Attain*  to  the  higheft  degree.*’  Arbutbnot. 

ATTAINABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be  ob- 
tained, or  acquired. 

ATTAINDER,  S.  [attain Jr c,  Fr.]  in 
Law,  is  w here  a perfon  is  condemned  of  trea- 
fon  by  trials  or  by  parliament  on  a bill 
brought  into  the  houfe. 

ATTAINMENT,  S.  the  aft  or  power 
of  attaining. 

To  ATT  AT  NT,  V.  A.  [ at/amdre , Fr.] 
to  pafs  fentence  for  felony,  or  treafon,  where- 
by a perfon  forfeits  all  his  lands,  his  blooJ 
is  corrupted,  and  his  children  rendered  bale. 
To  debafe,  corrupt. 

ATTAINT,  S.  a blot  or  (lain,  alluding 
to  the  confequences  of  an  attainder. 

To  ATTE'MPER,  V.  A.  \ottempero} 
Lat.]  to  render  lefs  rigorous  ; to  render  fup- 
portable,  applied  to  heat  ; to  leflen  any  qua- 
lity by  the  mixture  of  auother ; to  fuit, 
adapt,  or  fit.  Ufed  with  the  particle  to. 

To  ATTE'MPERATE,  V.  A.  [atrem- 
pcrot  Lat.]  to  render  agreeable  or  fuitable  to. 
Ufed  with  the  particle  to. 

To  ATTE'MPTi  V.  A.  [a tt enter,  Fr.J 
to  try,  or  endeavour. 

ATTE'MPT,  S.  an  undertaking,  a trial 
to  do  a thing. 

ATTE'MPTABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be 
attempted. 

ATTE'MPTER,  S.  the  perfon  who  en- 
deavours, tries;  or  attempts. 

To  ATTE'ND,  V.  A.  [attendee,  Fr.J  to 
fix  or  apply  the  mind  to  an  objeft  ; to  liiten, 
to  hearken,  to  wait  upon  ; to  accompany  ; 
to  follow  ; to  expeft ; to  be  intended  for  to 
flay  for. 

ATTE'NDANCE,  S.  [attendance,  Fr.] 
the  a €t  of  attending  ; fervicc  ; a fervant,  ce- 
scrally  applied  to  thofe  wli©  wait  on  ooMes 
and  princes  ; application.  “ Give  atten- 
dance to  reading.”  I Tim.  iv.  13, 

ATTE'ND  ANT,  Adj.  [attendant,  Fr.] 
waiting  on  another  perfon  as  an  inferior. 

, AT  1 E'NDANT,  S.  [fee  the  adjeftive] 
«ne  who  attends  another  ; a fervant ; that 
which  is  infeparably  united.  In  Law,  one 
who  owes  fcrvice  to,  or  is  dependant  on  ano- 
ther. Thus  a widow,  holding  land  of  a 
guardian,  is  attendant  on  him.  Term s de 

h>  63- 

ATTL'N  DhR,  S.  a companion  or  afio- 
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ATTE'NT,  Adj.  [attentus,  Lat  ] liflen- 
ing  to  ; ip  tent. 

ATTENTION,  S.  [Fr.j  in  Logic,  an 
operation  of  the  mind,  and  engages  it  to 
confider  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  acquire  a 
diftinft  idea  thereof,  as  it  wt-re,  all  other 
ideas  which  offer  themfelves  to  the  mind. 
Applied  to  the  hearing,  it  fignifies  the  ft  retch- 
ing the  drum  of  the  ear  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  to  make  it  fufcepiible  of  the  lowcft 
founds. 

ATTENTIVELY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  confider 
or  liften  to  one  particular  objeft. 

ATTENDANT,  Part,  [attenuans,  Lat.] 
that  which  thins  or  dilutes.  Ufed#fubfhn- 
tively,  for  thofe  remedies  which  rarify  the 
fluids,  divide,  or  thin,  thecjnfiflenceof  the 
humours,  by  breaking,  or  deftroying,  the 
ftrong  cohdion  of- their  original  particles; 
by  afting  on  the  vifeofity  of  the  fluids  con- 
tained in  the  ventricle  ■*nd  inteftines ; hy 
exerting  their  power  pmdy  1°  making  the 
blood  thin,  or  acting  on  the  folids  by  irritat- 
ing and  increnfing  their  vibrations,  whiltt 
others  exert  their  powers  only  on  the  fluids. 

ATTENUATION,  S.  [Fr  ] applied  to 
fluids  it  is  the  aft  of  rendering  them  more 
liquid  and  thinner;  or,  according  to  Chau- 
vin,  die  dividing  and  feparating  the  particles 
winch  before  compofed  a lolid  mafs  ; in 
which  fenfc  it  is  by  chemifts  ufed  for  pul- 
vcrifmg. 

To  ATTE'ST,  V.  A.  [atteftor,  Lat.]  to 
prove  the  truth  of  a thing. 

ATTESTATION,  S.  [attejiation,  Fr.J 
evidence  or  proof. 

AT  I’lC,  Adj.  [from  attfea,  Lat.]  in  Ar- 
chitefture,  a kind  of  (horter  ftory  over  ano- 
ther, wherein  no  roof  is  to  be  feen.  It  al- 
i'o  implies  a brilliant  kind  of  wit,  and  an  e- 
legancc  of  ftyle  peculiar  to  the  people  of  At- 
tica. 

To  ATTI'RE,  V.  A.  [attircr,  or  attow- 
ncr,  Fl\  xicren,  or  xiren,  Tcut.]  to  adorn 
with  clothes  ; to  embcllifh  ; to  ornament. 

ATTI'RE,  S.  [ xierd , Teut.J  clothes  or 
diefs  to  adorn  a perfon.  In  Hunting,  the 
head  or  horns  of  a deer.  In  Botany,  the 
third  part  or  divrfion  of  a plant,  including 
its  generative  parts,  and  divided  into  femini- 
form  and  florid  j the  feminiform  confifts  of 
the  chives  and  apices,  and  the  florid  attire  of 
thrums  or  fuits. 

ATITRER,  S.  -one  who  attires  ano- 
ther. 

ATTITUDE,  S.  [Fr.  ofatutudine,  Ital.J 
the  poflure  of  a figure  ; the  pofhire  of  an  ac- 
tor to  exprefs  the  fentiments  of  the  poet. 

ATTO'LLENT,  Adj.  [attollcns,  Lat.J  that 
raifes  or  lifts  up. 

ATTORNEY,  S.  [, attomatus , Low  Lat. 
from  ad  and  tour , Fr.]  a perfon  appointed  to 
do  fomething  for  another.  Attorney  at  law, 
one  retained  to  manage  a iuit  or  aftton. 
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Attorney  of  the  dutchy  of  Lan- after,  is  the  fe- 
cond  officer  in  that  court,  cn  account  of  his 1 
fkill  placed  as  an  affeflor  to  the  chancellor. 
Attor*-e;  General,  is  a great  officer,  created 
by  tclu-rf  pile  nt,  to  exhibit  informations 
and  profccnce  ♦or  »hc  crown. 

A TTO  RKMENT,  or  ATTOURN 
WENT,  S.  ( atrium. ntmt,  Fr.  | the  agree- 
ment of  a tenant  of  life  to  transfer  property 
to  another. 

To  ATTRA'CT,  V.  A.  [of  attraPum] 
to  allure  or  invite  ; to  draw. 

ATTRA'CTICAL,  Adj.  [from  attraP] 
having  the  power  of  attracting, 

ATTRACTION,  S.  [from  attraPion, 
Fr.]  in  Mechanics,  the  aft  of  a moving 
power,  by  which  a tiling  is  drawn  towards 
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fenfations  of  hunger  and  pain  are  cau  fed  by 
the  attrition  of  the  organs  which  are  formed 
for  that  purpofe.  In  Divinity,  an  imper- 
fect for  row,  or  a furrow  and  deteffation  of 
fin,  arifing  from  the  idea  of  its  bafenefs,  and 
the  fear  of  hell  torments;  which  divines 
reckon  infufTicicnt  to  jpftjfy  or  excufe  a lin- 
ncr,  tttllefs  it  includes  in  it  the  Jove  of  God 
as  Ihe  fource  of  all  jufticc. 

ToATTl/'NE,  V.  A.  to  put  intat|tqn«-; 
to  niake  the  voice  or  any  inftrutneots  accord 
together.  LTcd  with  the  panicle  to.  j ,•* 
To  AVAIL,  V.  A.  [avaler,  Ital.  valoir9 
Fr.J  ufed  with  the  particle  of.  to  turn,  to 
i one  ;•  own  life,  benefit,  profit,  or  advantage. 
| Without  the  particle,  to  promote,  procure, 
• or  fucceed.  “ What  means  might  bed  his 


it.  In  the  Newtonian  fyflem,  it  is  an  indc-  : fate  return  avail."  Pope.  It  may  be  doubt- 
finite  principle,  implying  only  a tendency  of  | ed  whether  this  Is  not  an  improper  ufe  qf 
approaching.  It  is  divided  ir.ro  the  attrac- - the  word.  Ufed  neutcrly,  i.  c.  without  a 
lion  of  gravity,  or  the  attraction  of  cohe-  fubftantlve  after  it,  it  implies  to  fignify,  to 


lion;  the  attraction  of  gravity  is  tbit  by 
which  all  bodies  tend  toward  the  center  ; I 
from  hence  proceed  aim  oft  all  the  motions  J 
and  changes  in  the  fyftem  ; it  is  by  this  prin- 
ciple that  light  bodies  afeend,  the  vapours 
afeend,  and  the  rain  falls,  the  waves  roll, 
tire  air  prefles,  and  the  fca  is  fwelled  or  de- 
creafed  by  the  viciffitode  of  its  flux  or  reflux. 
The  attraction  of  cohcfion  unites  the  in  fen - 
fible  panicles  together,  and  caufes  the  round* 
nefs  we  fee  in  drops  of  water  or  quick Giver. 
Alfo  the  power  of  alluring  or  enticing. 

ATTRACTIVE,  Adj.  [at  trail  if  Fr.] 
drawing,  inviting,  alluring,  engaging. 

ATTRACTIVE,  S.  that  whicit  draws 
or  engages  the  afiffliohs. 

AT TRA'CTIVELY,  Adv.  in  a manner 
that  draws  or  allures. 

A TTRA  CTOR,  S,  that  which  draws  to 
itfclf. 

A rTRTBUTABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be  af- 
cribcJ  or  imputed  to  a thing  or  perfon. 

To  ATTRIBUTE,  V.  A f of  attributum, 

. y.\t.  I to  afcrihe ; to  impute  or  charge. 

AT  TRIBUTE,  S.  | attrUmt,  Fr.]  a pro- 
perty of  a thing,  flowing  from  its  elTencc. 
In  Divinity,  the  qualifies  or  perfections  of 
- the  Deity,  divided  mio  communicable  or  in- 
communicable; the  communicable  confift  of 


his  moral  Attributes,  and  the  incommnnica- 1 
hie  fuch  as  belong  to  him  and  difttngulfh 
hjm  as  God.  Attributes,  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  are  thofe  fymhols  which  are  ad- 
ded to  any  piflure  or  ftafne,  to  exprefs  the 
office  nr- dignity  of  the  chief  figure. 

ATTRTTE,  Adj.  [att*itui,  Lat.]  worn 
ofF  by  rubbing  two  things  together. 

‘ ATTRITION,  S.  |Fr.  Of  attririo,  Lit.] 
the  atfi  rn  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together, 
To  as  to  rub  olF  Tome  particles  on  theif  fur- 
faces.  Likewhe  the  rubbing  of  two  bodies 
together,  which,  though  it  does  not  w'ear 
away  any  partidesof  their  fnrfaccs,  puts  the 
fluids  they  contain  into  motion  : thus  the 


be  of  ufe  or  advannge.  “ It  avails  nothing 
to  have  been  encouraged.”  I\pe. 

AVAIL,  S.  Profit,  or  advantage. 

AVATLARLE,  Adj  fuitaole or  efficad-* 
ous ; powerful  or  proper. 

AV  A'NT-  GUARD,  S.  [ avant-guard*  9 
Fr.]  the  firft  divilion  of  an  army  in  battle 
array. 

A'VARICE,  S.  [Fr.  from  avaritia , Lat.  1 
an  immoderate  defire  after  riches,  attended 
with  ixceffive  precautions  again  ft  the  inftabi- 
lity  of  fortune,  making  a perfon  deprive 
himfclf  of  the  comforts  of  life,  for  fear  of 
diminilhing  his  riches. 

AVARICIOUS,  Adj.  partakiug  of  the 
nature  of  avarice. 

AVA'ST,  Adv.  hold,  Hop,  be  quiet. 

AVAU'NT,  Adv.  [avant,  Fr.J  a 'word 
implying  abhorrence  ; begone!  out  of  my 
light!  away! 

AITBURN,  Adj.  [auiour,  Fr.  black] 
brownilh,  Tandy  ; nut-brown, 

AITCTION,  S.  [Fr.  of  auffb,  L»t.]a 
kind  of  fale,  wherein  goods  are  fold  to  the 
higheft  bidder.  Alfo  the  goods  to  be  difpof- 
ed  of  at  fuch  a falc. 

AUDACIOUS,  Adj.  [audace,  Fr.]  bold, 
daringly  impudent. 

AUDACIOUSLY,  Adv.  in  a daring,  im- 


pudent manner. 

AUDA<CirY,  S.  [of  audax,  Laf.J  bold- 
nefs ; impudence. 

AU*DIBLE,  Adj.  [from  adilnFu,  Lat.] 
that  is  the  objeft  of  hearing ; that  may 
heard.  , 

AU'DIBLENESS,  S.  that  which  renders 
a thing  the  objeft  of  Hearing. 

AU'DIENCE,  S.  [of  audio , Lat.]  atten- 
tion! giveo  to  a perfon  that  is  fpeaking.  In 
Law,  the  prefence  of  a judge,  at  a court  to 
hear  esufes.  The  admiffion  of  ambafladors 
of  public  miniflers  to  a king.  In  Cannon 
Law  a court  belonging  to  the  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  fo  called  from  his  heaping  cau- 
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fei  Acre  perfdnally.  Perfons  aflcmbled  to 
hear  a public  fpeaker,  or  fpeakers. 

AUTOT,  S.  [from  audit,  Lat.]  the  ex- 
amining the  accounts  of  a perfon,  by  perfons 
publicly  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

To  At^DIT,  V.  A.  [from  audio,  Lat.] 
to  examine  and  fettle  an  account 

AUTHTOR,  $.  [auditor,  Lat.]  one  who 
hears,  one  who  examines  either  public  or 
private  accounts. 

A'UDITORY,  Adj.  [auditorial,  Lat.] 
that  which  is  conducive  to  hearing.  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  auditory  nerves  are  a pair  of  nerves 
atiflng’fWm  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  di- 
ftrib'utcd  the  or.e  to  the  car,  and  the  other  to 
the  eye,  2kc.  How  doth  wifJom  appear  in 
eVery  parr  of  our  frame!  It  isowing  to  this 
contrivance,  that  when  animals  hear  any  un- 
couth found  they  ereft  their  ears,  open  their 
eyes,  to  be  on  the  watch,  are  ready  with  their 
mouths  ro  call  out,  and  generally  lhrick.  It 
H owing  to  this  conGruftion  that  the  voice 
corrofponds  with  the  hearing,  and  that  peo- 
ple,  who  nr<*  otherwise  dull  of  hearing,  can 
perceive  found:-  plainly,  when  cornmun-cat- 
ed  by  the  mourh  ; as  any  one  m>y  try  by 
putting  a watch  in  his  mouth,  or  holding  it 
between  his  teeth. 

AU’DITORY,  S.  [auditorium,  Lat.]  a ( _ 

place  where  perfons  a (Terrible  to  hear  > a col-  j over-board  to  lighten  a fhip  in  a ftornr 
teftion  of  perfons  aflenibhxi  to  hear.  The  j &c*  which  arc  to  be  borne  proporri- 
pl  ace  in  ant  :ent  churches  where  the  hearers  l onably  by  the  loaders  or  freighter*: 
lifcd  to  (hind  during  fermon,  which  they  ! [hc  fin  all  averages  are  thofe  incurred  by 
dufft  not  leave  under  pain  of  excomm Ulrica-  i entering  into,  or  coming  out  of  harbour, 
tion.  Called  at  prefent  the  None.  j one- third  of  which  mull  be  borne  by  the 

A'UDITRESiS,  S.  [from  'audit,  Lat.]  a ^ P»  a*>d  two-thirds  by  the  cargo.  An 
fjemale  who  attends  public  Icfhircs.  j allowance  given  tha  jniftcr  for  his  care  of 

To  A VET.,  V.  A.  f aveilor  Lat.]  ro  tear 
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A" VENUE,  S.  [avenir,  Fr.]  a paflage  by 
which  any  place  may  be  approached.  In 
gardening,  walks  of  trees  leading  to  a houfe, 
formerly  planted  in  ftr«ight  lines  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  houfe,  or  twt'lve  or  fourteen 
feet  wider.  Miller  is  very  much  again  ft 
this  practice,  and  propofes  making  them  Ter- 
pentine, or  planting  trees  in  clumps,  or 
platoons,  at  about  300  feet  difhmcc  from 
each  other,  as  a very  great  improvement. 
In  Perfpeftive,  it  is  a p.illigc,  which  is  nar- 
rower at  the  end  then  at  the  beginning.  In 
Fortification,  the  opening,  or  communica- 
tions, between  a fort  and  badion. 

To  AVE'R,  V.  A.  [ au/ertr , Fr.]  to  af- 
firm, declare,  or  aflert  a thing  to  be  true. 

AVERAGE,  S.  [averagium,  Lat.J  in  Law, 
a due’ or  feivice  which  a tenant  owed  his 
lord,  by  his  beait  or  carriage.  In  fea  com- 
merce, the  misfortunes  which  happen  to  a 
fhip  or  cargo.  The  fimplc  average  are  the 
extraordinary  expcnces  for  the  ih’p  or  mer- 
chandize alpn",  which  jjre  to  be  borne  by 
the  thing  that  fuflertd  the  damage.  The 
larger  or  common  average  arc  the  da- 
mages full aiurd  for  the  common  good  of 
the  merchandize  or  vefiels.  Such  arc  the 
things  given  to  pirates  for  the  ranfbm  of 
the  Aip  or  cargo  or  the  commodities  flung 


off  by  force.  **  Tliele  parts  aveded,' 
Brown. 

A'VE  MA'RY,  [from  ave  Maria , hail 
Mary,]  a’  prayer  ufed  by  the  Rornilh  church, 
beginning  with  thofe  words.  Likewife  the 
fmall  beads  in  the^chaplct  or  fofary,  fo  called 
from  their  fiying  a^e,  when  counting  them, 
fo  diftingtiifn  them  from  the  greater , at 
which  they  fay  the  Pater  vojler,  or  Lord’s 
prayer.  . , 

AVE'NA,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Botany,  oa>s. 
This  if  a very  profitable  grain,  very  much 
lijced  by  horfes,  and,  on  account  of  its  o- 
pCning  haturc;  very  wholefome  food,  but 
Qiould  not  be  given  them  afier  houfing,  till 
they  have  fweat  in  the  mow.  Its  meal 
mikes  tolerable  bread,  ufed  in  the  North  : 
in  the  South  it  is  eftcemcd  in  pottage,  and  in 
ether  places  they  make  ale  with  the  grain. 
See  Ojrs. 

Tb  AVE'NGK,  V.  A.  [from  a and  w- 
vtr,  Fr.]  to  pnnilli  j in  proportion  to  the 
trimc  com mittrJ. 

AVE'NCEMENT,  S.  [from  avenge)  the 
aft  of  puniftiing  for  crimes.  Sometimes, 
hut  improperly,  ufed  for  revenge. 

AVE'NGER.,  S.  one  wh  j puniftes  for 
$riipp*. 


‘ the  goods  above  the  freight.  AMb  a me- 
medium,  or  mean  proportion  fixed  between 


two  different  numbers. 

AVE'RMENT,  in  Law,  the  cflabli/h- 
ment  of  a thing  by  evidence. 

AYERRUNCA'T ION,  S.  [from  crucr- 
runcate]  the  aft  of  pulling  a thing  up  by  the 
roots;  extirpation. 

AVERSA'  TIQN,  S.  [of  auefttus,  Lat.] 
a term  alluding  to  the  motion  of  1 perfon 
who  dctclls  any  thing,  which  is  that  of 
turning _ away  i rom  it  : ufed  with  the  parti- 
cle from , it  implies  abhorrence,  extreme  dif- 
like  or  detection  : with  the  particles  to,  cr 
towards,  a natural  antipathy,  or  avert,  n. 

AVE'RSf,  Adj.  [aver jus-,  Lat.]  Imflile, 
or  angry  wifh , abtfdin^to  the  turning  away 
trom  thofe  who  have  difpleafed  us.  Unwil- 
ling, abhorring,  ufed  properly  with  the  par- 
ticlefrom,  but  improperly,  though  common- 
ly,  with  the  particle  /*.  . ’ 

AVERSELY,  Adv.  unwillingly.  Back- 
wards, oppofed  to  forwardfc.  It  is  emitted 
avvfely  or  back wards  by  both  fexes.” 
, Brown  s Pulg-  Errors, 

AVERSION,  S.  [from  averfo,  Lat.]  dif- 
like  arifmg  from  the  difaerecablcnefs  of  an 

phj^fts, 
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objc&,  in  allnfion  to  a pcrfon*s  turning  a- 
way  from  that  which  raifes  any  difagrceable 
idea  5 the  caufe  of  d Hike.  Ufed  by  former 
writers  with  the  particle  from  ; but  by  later 
with  the  particle  to,  and  fometimes  towards. 
4t  They  had  an  inward  aver/ton  from  it.*’ 
CLircnd . “ His  averfon  towards  the  houfe  of 

York/*  Sometimes  with  the  particle  for. 
tl  A flatc  for  which  they  have  fo  great  an 
avrrfcn.**  Addij'on. 

To  A VE'RT,  V.  A.  [avrrto,  Lat.]  to 
turn  alide,  or  keep  off,  applied  to  calami- 
ties. 

AUF,  S.  a perfon  void  of  common  fenfe. 

A fool. 

AU'GER , S.  [novagar,  Sax.]  in  mecha- 
nics, an  inftrument  ufed  to  bore  holes  with  } 
confiding  of  a handle  and  bit. 

AU'GHT,  p-on.  [from  auht  or  ctwbt , 
Sax.]  ary  thing  : as  far  as . 

To  AU'GMENT,  V.  A.  [augmontcr,  Fr.] 
to  encreafe  the  value  or  dimenfion  of  a thing. 

AU  GMENT,  S.  [Fr.]  increafc,  applied 
to  dimcnfions.  In'Grammar,  ufed  by  the 
Greek  grammarians,  for  the  addition  of  let- 
ters, or  the  increafe  of  quantity  in  verbs, 
and  is  either  fyllabic  pr  temporal  ; fyllabic 
when  it  increafes  the  number  of  fyllables, 
and  temporal  when  it  increafes  the  time  of 
pronunciation,  or  changes  a (hurt  vowel  for  a 
long  one. 

AUGMENTATION,  S.  [Fr.]  the  ac- 
tion  of  adding  or  joining.  The  date  of  be- 
ing increafed.  In  Heraldry,  additions  made 
to  an  cfcutcheon.  As  the  arms  of  Ulder, 
which  are  worn  by  all  baronets  in  England. 
Applied  to  an  aCt  made  in  the  yezr  1714, 
for  encreafmg  the  value  of  livings  not 
exceeding  50 1.  per  annum  ; now  as  thefe 
amount  to  5597,  and  the  number  of  aug-  ’ 
mentations  to  18684,  if  53  augmentations 
Ihould  be  made  annually  by  Ann’s  boun- 
ty, 339  years  would  clap'c  before  all  the 
livings  propofed  to  be  augmented  would  ex- 
ceed 50  1.  per  ann.  and  Ihould  the  bounty  be 
increafed  one  half  by  benefactions,  126  years 
would  clapfe  before  the  lead  would  be  worth 
56I.  per  annum, 

AU'GRE,  S.  See  AUGER. 

AU  GUR,  S.  [Lat.  from  avium  geflu,  the 
motions  of  b.rdsj  one  who  pretended  to  fore- 
tell the  fuccefs  of  any  undertaking  by  the 
flight  of  birds. 

To  AU'GUR,  V.  N;  to  foretdl  ; guefs  ; 
prefage.  Seldom  ufdfl. 

AUGURA'TION,  S.  [from  augur]  the 
determining  futu:e  events,  in  the  manner  of 
augurs. 

To  ALVGUR!ZE,  V.  N.  to  foretell  fu- 
ture events,  by  tbc  flight  of  birds,  8cc.  in 
the  manner  of  augurs. 

AU'GURQUS,  Adj.  prefaging;  foretell- 
ing. * i 

AU'GURY,  S.  [< augurium , Lat.J  the  aft  of 
predicting  futur-  events,  by  the  flight  or  cat- 
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ing  of  birds.  Figuratively,  the  rules  obferr- 
ed  by  augurs  ; an  omen,  or  prediction. 

AUGU'ST,  Adj.  \auguflus,  Lat  ] that 
which  d-ferves  or  may  claim  reverence. 

AUGU'ST,  S.  [from  Auguflus]  the  eighth 
mon  h of  die  year,  called  by  the  Romans 
Sextihs,  but  named  siugufl  from  Auguflus 
Caefar.  It  was  rcprcfenied  by  the  ancients 
under  the  figure  of  a young  man  crowned 
with  a garland  of  wheat,  a Intket  of  fruitoa 
one  of  his  arms,  a fickle  in  his  hand,  and 
bearing  a victim. 

AUGU'STAN,  Adj.  [from  Augufla,  Lat] 
the  Auguftan  confeflion  ; the  articles  of  faith 
drawn  up  between  MelanClhon  and  Luther, 
in  1530,  and  prefented  by  the  latter  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  held  in 
Auglbourg. 

AUGU'STNESS,  S.  that  which  renders  a 
perfon  an  objeft  of  reverence,  and  awe. 

A' VI ARY,  S.  [from  evict,  Lat.]  a place 
inclofed  for  keeping  birds;  figuratively,  the 
collection  of  birds  confined  in  fuch  a place. 

AUCKLAND  BISHOPS,  a town  in  the 
bilhoprick  of  Durham,  with  a market  on 
Thurfdays,  and  three  fairs  on  Holy  Thur£ 
day,  June  21,  and  on  the  Thurfday  before 
Old  Michaelmas  day,  for  cattle  and  lhecp. 
It  is  pleatantly  feated  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  and 
is  noted  for  its  cafllc,  beautifully  repaired  a- 
bout  100  years  ago,  for  its  chapel,  whole  ar- 
chitecture is  very  curious,  and  lor  its  bridge. 
It  is  eight  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Durham,  and 
j254  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  16.  33. 
lat.  54.  44. 

AU  K WARD,  Adv.  See  AWKWARD. 

AULCKSTf.R,  a town  of  Warwickibire, 
with  a market  on  TuefJays,  and  three  fairs 
on  TuciJay  before  April  j,  May  18,  and 
October  1 7 , for  horfes  andchcefe.  Itwas for- 
merly more  confiderable  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  is  14  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Warwick,  fe- 
ven  W\  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  and  81  N. 
W.  of  London.  Lon.  15.  43.  lat.  51.  15. 

Ati'I.D,  Adj.  | aid,  Sa»]  nld.  Now  ob- 
foiete  among  the  Englilb,  but  Hill  in  ufe  1- 
mong  the  Scotch. 

A'  'LIC,  Adj.  [aulicus,  Lat.  of  aula,  a 
court]  belonging  to  the  court."  In  Hiftory, 
applied  to  the  highell  court  of  the  empire  of 
.Germany.  . 

AU'LNE,  S.  [Fr.j  the  French  ell,  con- 
fitting  of  fix  quarters  Englilh. 

AU'NT,  S.  [from  tame,  Fr  ] a female  who 
is  a filler  to  a perfon ’s  father  or  mother. 

To  A'VOCATE,  V.  A.  [from  avccatum. 
Lat.]  to  call  a perfon  from  what  he  isengag. 
ed  in ; generally  implying  the  being  called 
away  from  fomething  important  to  Ibmc- 
thing  left  fo. 

AVOCA’TION,  S.  [from  avoeath,  Lat.] 
the  diverting  a perfon’s  attention.  That 
which  interrupts  a perfon  in  profccuting  a 
peculiar  employment. 
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To  A VOID,  V.  A.  [frost  evader,  Fr.]  to 
forbear,  fliuii,  quit,  or  leave,  to  efcape  5 to 
free  from.  “ Prevent  and  avoid  putrefac- 
tion.” Sac.  Ufed  neuteriy,  with  the  parti- 
cles cat  of,  to  efcape  by  quitting,  or  to  leave 
empty.  “ David  avoided  out  of  his  prefence.” 
1 Sam.  xviii.  rr. 

AVOIDABLE,  Adj.  the  poUibility  of  ef- 
esping  the  cflefts  of  a thing  ; that  which  may 
be  e leaped,  or  Ihunncd. 

AVOI  DANCE,  S.  the  aft  avoiding  the 
cflefts  of  any  caufe.  The  aft  of  emptying, 
or  carrying  off. 

AVOl'DER,  S.  one  who  (buns,  efcapes, 
or  carries  away. 

f AVOIRDL  POI'S,  S.  [from  etveir,  to  have, 
and  du pouts , Fr.  weight  | a kind  of  weight, 
borrowed  from  the  Romans,  a pound  of 
which  contains  16  oz.  bearing  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  a lb.  troy,  as  17  to  1$. 

AVOLA'TION,  S.  [from  avolo,  Lat.  to 
fly  away]  the  flying  away ; flight,  or  efcape. 
Ufed  only  by  feientifie  authors. 

To  AVOU'CH,  V.  A.  [avouer,  Fr.]  to 
prove  by  vouchers;  to  juftify,  or  vindicate. 
Vouch  is  in  nfc,  at  prefent,  in  its  (lead. 

AVOU'CHABLE,  Adj.  what  may  be  prov- 
ed hy  evidence  or  vouchers. 

AVOU'CHER,  S.  he  that  proves  by  pro- 
per vouchers,  or  evidence. 

To  AVOW,  V.  A.  [from  avouer,  Fr.]  to 
prafefs  open  ly,  to  aflert. 

AVO'WABDE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
publickly  owned  or  aderted. 

AVOW'AL,  S.  a public  confeflion,  or  af- 
fertion. 

AVOWEDLY,  Adv.  profcfledly  ; public- 
ly, openly. 

AVOWE'E,  S.  [avoue,  Fr.]  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  right  of  advowfon  belongs. 

AVOWER,  S.  on;  who  openly  profeffes, 
afferts,  or  declares. 

AURE'LIA,  S.  [from  aurum,  gold]  in  Na- 
tural Hiflory,  the  fecond  change  of  a cater- 
pillar towards  a moth  or  fly.  Under  this 
(late  it  has  all  the  members  or  parts  which 
appear  in  the  future  butterfly,  according  to 
Swammerdam’s  curious  defeription  in  his 
book  of  nature;  than  which  a more  minute 
or  more  elegant,  has  not  appeared. 

AURE'LLAN,  S.  [from  aureUa  J one  who 
applies  himfelf  to  fludy  the  various  changes 
of  infefts. 

AU'RICLE,  S.  [ auricula! , Lat.]  in  Ana- 
tomy, that  part  the  car  which  is  prominent 
from  the  head.  Likewife  two  appendages, 
or  caps,  to  die  ventricles  of  the  heart,  fo 
called  from  their  rciembling  thofe  of  the  ear. 

AURPCULAR,  Adj.  [from  auricula,  Lat. 
the  ear]  belonging  to  the  ear.  Seeret  or  pri- 
vate . Auricular  Qottfe^no,  isthe  private  con- 
ic IG  on  a perfon  makes  of  his  fms,  to  a pried. 

AURI'CULARLY,  Ady,  in-a  fecretniao- 
aer. 
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AURl'FF.ROrS,  Adj.  [ aurifer , Lat.]  that 
which  produces  gold. 

AURO  RA.  S.  [Lat.]  in  geography,  that 
faint  dawn  which  appears  in  the  E.  when 
the  fun  is  within  iS  deg.  of  the  horrizon. 
In  mythology,  the  goddefs  who  prefijes 
over  day  break,  the  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Tliea.  t 

AU  RUM  FULMINANS,  in  chemiftry,  a 
diflolntion  of  gold  in  aqua  rcjria,  afterwards 
precipitated  with  oil  of  Tartar,  which, on  the 
lead  addition  of  heat,  goes  off  like  the  explo- 
fion  of  a piftol.  Aurum  potabile,  is  a dil!)  lo- 
tion of  gold  which  makes  it  drinkable,  for- 
merly in  great  requed  among  the  faculty,  but 
at  prefent  grown  into  difufe. 

AUSCULTA'TfON,  S.  [from  aufcuhe, 
Lat.]  the  art  oflidening,  or  hearkening. 

ALLSPICE,  S.  [ aufpicium , Lat.J  the  art  of 
divination.  A profpertms  event,  or  the  fa- 
vour of  a hickly  peifon. 

AUSPI'CIOUS,  Adj.  favourable,  fortu- 
nate, kind,  propitious. 

AUSPI'CIAL,  Adj.  relating  to  the  aufpi- 
ces. 

AUSPI'CIOUSLY,  AJv.  favourably,  for- 
tunately. 

AU'STERE,  Adj.  [ aufserm , Lat.]  rigid, 
rough,  four,  adringent. 

AUSTERE'LY,  AJv.  in  a rigid,  mortifi- 
ed manner. 

AUSTE'RITY,  S.  [from  aufteri]  rigid  fe- 
verity  and  mortification,  morofenefs  : feve- 
rity  or  harlhncfs  cf  difeipline. 

AU'STRAL,  Adj.  [ auftralis , Lat.]  to- 
wards the  South. 

AUTHENTIC,  or  AUTHE'NTICAL, 
Adj.  r, authenticus , Lat.]  a tiling  of  edabiifh- 
ed  authority.  That  which  is  attended  with 
proofs,  and  atteded  by  perfons  of  credit. 

AUTHE'NTICALLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  pro- 
cure credit. 

AUT HE'NT ICALNESS,  S.  [from  au- 
thentical  and  nefs,  of  ntffc.  Sax.  implying  an 
abdraft  quality]  that  quality  which  r com- 
mends a thing  to  a peribn's  credit. 

To  AUTHE  NTICATE,  V.  A.  [ntin- 
t'ujuer,  Fr.]  to  edablilh  a thing  by  proofs  of 
its  genninenefs. 

AUTHENTICITY,  S.  the  genuinetjeli 
of  a thing. 

AUTHE'NTICLY,  Adv.  genuinely. 

AUTHOR,  S.  [ auteur , Fr.  autlir,  Lat.] 
one  who  creates  or  produces  any  thing  ; the 
original  inventor  ordifeoverer  ot  any  thing  ; 
one  who  writes  upon  any  fuhjeft. 

AUTHORITATIVE,  Adj.  that  which 
bas  an  influence  over  another ; that  which 
commands  or  obliges. 

AUTHORITATIVELY,  Adv.  fo  as  to 
befpeak  proper  author i'y  or  licence. 

AUTNORITaTTVENESS,  S.  that  qua- 
lity which  (hears  a perfon  to  have  authority 
for  the  doing  any  thing. 
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AUTHORITY,  S.  [autorite,  Fr.]  that 
which  leaves  a perfon  the  liberty  of  choice, 
arifing  from  fuperiority  ; fuppofcs  merit  in 
the  perfon  invelted  with  it ; is  communica- 
ted by  the  laws ; is  relative  to  right  j in- 
cludes the  fecondiry  idea  of  refpeft  ; and  is 
applied  to  God  with  refpefl  to  his  creatures, 
and  to  parents  with  refpeft  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

To  AUTHORIZE,  V.  A.  [ autorif'r,  Fr.J 
to  give  a perfon  licence  ; to  encourage ; to 
juftifyj  to  give  credit. 

AUTO'CRASY,  S.  [from  aur<G K Gr.  and 
Gr.  J abfoluie  and  independent 

power. 

AU'TO  DA  FE'E,  S.  [Span,  an  art  of 
faith]  a folemn  day  afligned  by  the  inquifi- 
tion  for  the  punifhment  of  heretics. 

AUTOGRA'PHICAL,  Adj.  [of 
Gr.  and  ypafai,  Gr.]  written  by  a perfon’ s 
own  hand. 

AUTO'GRAPHY,  S.  a perfon’s  own 
hand-writing j an  original. 

AUTOM  A'TICAL,  Adj.  [from  automa - 
ton ] that  which  is  endued  with  a power  to 
move  itfelf. 

AUTO'MATON,  S.  [from  Gr. 

and  pat) , Gr.J  in  Mechanics,  a machine  or 
engine  wh  ch  has  the  principle  of  motion  in 
itfelf.  The  perfon  who  plays  on  a flute ; 
the  duck  which  eats,  drinks,  and  digefls  ; 
the  image  which  plays  on  the  tambour  and  I 
pipe,  conftrutfed  by  M.  Vaucanfou,  deferve  j 
to  be  mentioned  as  great  curioflties. 

AUTO'MATOUS,  Adj.  having  the  power 
of  motion  in  itfelf. 

A'UTOPSY,  S.  [from  avlot,  Gr.  and  o«- 
r ffij  the  feeing  a thing  with  one’s  own  eyes. 
Applied  by  the  antients  to  the  communica- 
tions which  the  foul  had  with  the  gods  in 
the  Eleufmian  myfleries,  which  are  learnedly 
handled  by  Dr.  Warburton,  the  prefent  bi- 
(hop  of  Gloucetter,  in  his  Divine  Legation 
of  Mofcs. 

AUTO'PTICAL,  Adj.  feen  by  a perfon's 
own  eyes. 

AU  fOPTICALLY,  Adv.  fo  as  a perfon 
may  he  an  eye-witnefs. 

AU'TUMN,  S.  \aututnnusy  Lat.]  in  Af- 
tronomy,  the  third  feafon  of  the  year,  com- 
mencing at  the  equinox  and  ending  at  the 
winter  loUtice;  including  Auguft,  Septem- 
ber, and  October. 

AjUTU'MNAL,  Adj.  [automnal,  Fr.]  be- 
longing  to  autumn  ; produced  in  autumn. 
In  Aftronomy,  the  autumnal  point:  is  that 
point  of  the  equinoflional  line,  from  whence 
the  fun  begins  to  defeend  towards  the  fouth. 
The  autumnal  Jigns  are  Libra,  Scorpio,  and 
Sagittarius. 

AVU'LSION,  S.  [avulfio,  Lat.]  the  a Cl 
of  pulling  afunder  two  things  already  u- 
nited. 

AUXE'SIS,  S.  [LaL  from  augeo,  Lat.] 
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in  Rhetoric,  a kind  of  amplification,  where- 
in the  fenle  is  increafed. 

AUXI'LIAR,  or  AUXI’LIARY,  S. 
[auxiliare,  Fr.  from  auxiliaris,  Lat.]  one 
who  afliils  another.  Sometimes  applied  to 
things. 

AUXI'LIAR,  or  AUXI'LIAR Y,  Adj. 

[auxiferit,  Lat.]  affording  help  or  afli dance. 

In  Grammar,  applied  to  verbs  prefixed  la 
others,  and  help  to  conjugate  certain  tenfos. 

In  French  they  make  ufc  of  avoir  and  are  , 
in  Spanifh  joy  j in  Italian  bo  and  pro ; and  ill 
Englifh  be  and  have ; the  former  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  the  Sax.  run,  and  i«r, 
Goth.  , 

AUXILIA’TION,  S.  [from  auxifetus, 
Lat.]  the  aft  of  affording  help 

To  AWAl'T,  V.  N.  to  expeft  a thing  fu- 
ture j to  be  defigned  for. 

To  AWA'KE,  V.  A.  [from  awaclaa,  or 
weccian,  Sax.]  to  raife  from  fieep;  to  re- 
duce a thing  in  a dormant  (late  into  action  j 
to  ceafe  to  Deep. 

AWA'KE,  Fart,  one  that  is  rifen  from 
deep. 

To  AWAKEN,  V.  A.  See  AWAKE- 

T°  AWA'RD,  V.  A.  [from  a and  vttard , > 
Sax.]  to  pafi  fen  tenor  or  judgment  as  ata 
arbitrator  ; to  give  one’s  opinion. 

AWA'RD,  S.  the  opinion  of  a perfon 
chofen  to  determine  a difference  between  con- 
tending parties. 

AWA'RE,  Adj.  captious,  or  upon  one’s 
guard ; watchful. 

To  AWA'RE,  V.  N.  [lee  the  adjefUve] 
to  be  cautious  ; to  be  on  one’s  guard. 

AWA'Y,  Adj.  \aweg,  Sax.  ■week,  Belg.] 
abfent,  or  out  of  fight.  At  the  beginning 
of  a fcntcnce,  it  has  the  force  of  a verb  in 
the  imperative  mood,  and  fignifies  leave  this 
place.  “ Away,  old  man."  Shak,  To 
remove,  abandon,  or  quit.  “ Away  ivub 
your  fheep-hooks."  Dryd, 

AW'E,  S.  [from  aw.  Arm.  af*,  Brit.] 
refpeCl  mixed  with  terror,  including  the  idea 
of  fuperiority. 

To  A' WE,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun]  to 
influence  by  authority,  fplendor,  dignity,  or 
age.  , 

AW-'FUL,  Adj.  that  which  caufes  icfpeft 
or  awe. 

A'WFULLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  command  refpeft  and  awe. 

A WFULNESS,  S.  that  quality  which  at- 
tracts rcfpefl  and  awe. 

A WHITE,  Adv.  [from  a and  while,  as 
Johnfon  obferves,  improperly  colled  an  ad- 
verb, being  nothing  elfe  but  the  word  while, 
and  its  article  a]  fpace  or  interval  of  time  ; 
fometime. 

AW'KWARD,  Adj.  [from  arwtrd.  Sax.] 
perverfe  ; chtmfy  ; unhandy  j clowniflt  ; 
oppofed  to  jjrntecl  or  elegant. 

A’WKWARDLY,  Adv.  dumfily. 

A'WK- 
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AWKWARDNESS,  S,  that  quality  which 
derrorts  a perrim  to  tic  clownilh,  clumfy, 
unexperienced,  and  unhandy 

AW'L,  $,  f dky  ale,  >ax  j a lharp  pointed 
frifFrulrienr  ufed  by  fhocmakei  s. 

AW'NING,  S.  ['from  aulnry  Fr.  an  ellj 
a fail  or  tarpaulin,  over  any  part  of  the  fhip, 
&cr  . 

AWCfKE,  the  preter  of  await. 

* AWR'Y*  Adv.  otit  of  a ltraight  lirte;  on 
OTJe  fide;  uneven  ; erroneoufly. 

A'X,  or  A'XE,  S.  (from  acfe>  Sax.  a*?, 
Dan.]  an  Inftrument  to  hew  wood. 

AaBRIDGE,  a town  in  Somerletfhire, 
a market  on  Thurfdays,  and  two  fairs, 
on  March  25,  and  June  11,  for  cattle, 
Bleep,  cheefc,  and  toys.  It  is  leafed  under 
Mrndip  hilts,  which  are  rich  in  lead  mines, 
aiid  proper  for  feeding  cattle.  It  is  a mayor 
town,  confifting  of  one  principal  ftreet, 
which  is  long  bnt  narrow.  It  is  10  miles 
N'.  W.  of  Wells,  and  130  W.  of  London. 
Ldrt.  *4  3$.  lat.  51.  30. 

AXI'LLA,  [Lat.  a diminutive  of  axis] 
the  hollow  under  the  arm,  called  alfo  the 
arm-pit. 

AXI'LLARY,  Adj.  [fee  AXILLA]  be- 
longing to  the  cavity  under  the  arm. 

AXMINSTER,  a town  of  Deronfhire, 
with  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  thiec  fairs, 
on  April  25,  Wednefday  after  June  24,  and 
the  firft  Wednefday  after  September  29,  all 
for  cattle.  It  Is  feated  on  the  river  Ax,  near 
the  edge  of  the  county,  in  the  great  road 
from  London  to  Exeter,  and  was  a place  of 
Ibme  note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  This 
town  has  a portreve;  but  has  no  con  ft  able, 
nor  any  other  officer.  It  has  one  church, 
and  abbot  200  houfes  ; but  the  ftreet s,  tho’ 
paved,  are  fomewhat  narrow.  Here  is  a 
ftoall  manufactory  of  broad  and  narrow 
cloths;  alfo  fome  carpets  are  made  herein  the 
Ttifky  manner.  It  is  25  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Exeter,  43  W.  by  S.  of  Sali/bury,  and  146 
on  the  fame  point  from  London*  Lon.  14. 
20.  Idt.  50.  40. 

A'XIOM,  S.  [Gr.  a£j®ju»]  a propofition 
whofc  truth  is  fo  clear,  that  it  cannot  admit 
of  proof  by  any  thing  more  clear,  plain,  or 
evident.  A propofition  wherein  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreertient  of  its  ideas  are  imme- 
diatelyperceived  and  fclf- evident. 

A'XlS,  S.  [Lat.]  a line  drawn  through 
the  center  of  a body,  about  which  it  turns. 
Axis  its  pcritfcbio.  Is  one  of  the  five  mecha- 
nical powers  ufed  to  raife  weights. 

A'*LE,  or  A'XLE-TRKE,  S.  [from 
acfet  Sax.  and  trevrv , Sax.]  a piece  of  wood, 
&c  paffing  through  the  center  of  a wheel, 
on  which  it  Kirns. 

A'Y,  Adv.  (from  jaf  Sax.  or  %abf  Goth.] 
ufed  t«>  atflrm  the.truth  of*  a thing. 

A'YE,  Ach^ritf,*  and.  aaf  Sax.]  always 
time  without  cii4i  for  ever;  to  all  eter- 
nity. " **  S* 
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ATEL,  S.  [ayeuf]  in  Law,  that  which  a 
perfon  fucceeds  to  in  right  of  his  grandfa- 
ther ; or  a writ  which  lies  where  a grandfa-  r 
ther  was  feifed  of  a demefne  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  but  a ftrangcr  enters  the  fame  day 
and  difpofttiles  the  heir. 

A'ZlMUTH,  S.  [Arab.]  in  Aftronomy, 
an  arch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between 
the  meridian  of  a place  and  any  given  verti- 
cal line,  in  which  the  fun  or  a ftar  is  found. 
Magrxlical  azimuth , is  au  arch  of  the  hori- 
zon, intercepted  between  the  fun’s  azimuth 
circle  and  the  magnctical  meridian.  Am* 
muth  cctnpafs,  is  an  inftrumrnt  ufed  at  fca# 
to  find  the  fun’s  magnctical  azimuth. 

AZU'RE,  S.  ]axur>  Fr.  axurro , Ital.  a * 
*»/,  Span.  laxur,  Arab,  from  laxuliy  blue 
ftone]  the  blue  colour  of  the  Iky.  In  He- 
raldry, the  name  given  to  the  blue  colour  in 
an  efcurcheon. 

A'ZURE,  Adj.  that  which  is  of  a fkr- 
blue. 

A'ZYGOS,  S.  in  Anatortiy,  a vein  which 
empties  itfelf  into  the  cava,  and  is  fituaccd 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  thorax. 

AZYMI'TES,  [from  axyrr.us]  thofe  who 
communicate  with  unleavened  bread,  or  bread 
without  ferment,  as  in  the  Romifti  church  $ 
but  the  Greeks  make  ufc  of  fermented. 

AZY'MUS,  S.  [from  a,  Gr.  and  {tyxr} 
bread  without  ferment  or  leaven. 
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Is  the  fecond  letter  of  the  Englifh  al- 
, phabet,  and  the  firfi  confonant : it  is 
? the  fir (l  letter  in  the  ancient  Irilh, 
and  Abyflinian  j it  is  the  ninth  in  the  Ethi- 
opic,  and  the  fifteenth  in  the  Armenian.  It 
is  called  a labial,  from  the  method  of  pro- 
nouncing it,  which  is  by  p re  fling  the  whole 
length  of  the  lips  together,  and  forcing  them 
open  again  by  a flrong  breath.  It  is  ufed  as 
an  abbreviature  for  Bachelor,  B.  A.  for  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts,  or  B.  Bifbop,  as  B.  Sherlock, 
Bifhop  Sherlock,  the  late  exemplary  and  pious 
Bifhop  of  London. 

To  BA' A,  V.  N.  to  bleat,  or  make  a noife 
like  a (beep. 

To  BA'BBLE,  V.  N.  [labile,  Fr.]  to 
prate  like  a child ; to  reveal  fecrets. 

BA'BBLE,  S.  [bald,  Fr.  babel,  or  bebel, 
Belg.]  foolifh  prating. 

BA'BBLF.R,  S.  one  who  talks  much 
without  proper  ideas  of  the  words  he  makes 
ufe  of. 

BA'BE,  S.  [baban,  Brit.]  a young  child, 
an  infant. 


BA'BERY,  S.  toys,  or  trinkets,  to 
pleafe  or  divert  infants. 

BA'BISII,  Adj.  [from  babe  and  ijb  of  ife. 
Sax.  which,  when  added  to  a fubflantivc, 
figuifies  likenefs]  refembling  the  choice  of  a 
very  young  child.  Childifh, 

S BABO'OK, 
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BABO'ON,  S.  \babouin,  Fr.l  in  natural 
hiftory,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  monkeys. 

BA' BY,  S.  a young  child.  Likewife, 
when  uf-d  with  the  word  jointed,  a painted 
image,  refcmbling  a human  form,  which 
children  divert  themfelves  with.  A doll. 

BABYLON,  once  a famous  city  in  Aha, 
and  perhaps  at  that  time  the  largcll  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  fo  ruined  that  the  place 
where  ^t  Hood  cannot  be  difeuvered  with 
any  certainty.  However,  we  are  lure  that 
it  was  fcated  on  the  river  Euphrates  j and 
as  fome  think  over  again  ft  Bagdad,  on  the 
Tygris.  This  latt  place  is,  by  many  tra- 
vellers, faifely  called  Babylon.  This  was 
alfo  the  name  of  a city  in  Egypt,  fuppofed 
to  Hand  near  the  place  where  Cairo  Hands 
now.  What  authors  cell  us  concerning  the 
b’gneft  of  Old  Babylon  is  almoH  incredible  ; 
for  they  affirm  it  was  366  ftadia  in  circum- 
ference^ which  is  about  50  of  our  Hatute 
mih  s : however,  it  was  not  full  of  houfe£ ; 
for  within  the  walls,  there  were  not  only 
ga  dens  and  orchards,  but  cultivated  fields. 
It  was  divided  by  the  Euphrates  into  two 
equal  parts,  that  communicated  by  a Hone 
bridge  625  feet  in  length,  and  30  broad. 
The  tower  of  Babel  within  this  city  was 
built  in  a (qua re  form,  and  was  460  cubits 
high  j and  the  circumference  at  the  bottom 
was  4 Or  5000.  The  hanging  gardens  at 
Babylon,  were  fuch  a prodigious  work  that 
they  palled  for  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of 
the  world.  There  were  four  of  them  that 
contained  each  four  acres  of  land,  and  they 
were  fupported  by  vaft  columns  at  the  top 
of  a palace  that  was  2,500  paces  in  circum- 
ference, and  they  were  difpofed  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  The  walls  of  Babylon 
were  alfo  fo  aHonilhing,  that  thefe  alfo  pafied 
for  one  of  the  fevtn  wonders;  and  they 
wc'c  built  of  bricks,  and  inftead  of  mortar 
they  made  ufc  of  bitumen  ; the  circumfer- 
ence was  50  miles  as  above,  and  thcy!  were 
ago  feet  high,  and  50  thick,  according  to 
fome.  Thefe  was  alfo  a temple  confccrated 
to  Belus,  whofe  magnificence  correfponded 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  city,  which  was 
the  capital  of  the  Afiyrian  empire,  and  after- 
wards of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  founded 
by  Nabonaflar. 

B ACC  HAN  A' LT  AN,  S.  a perfon  who  at- 
tended the  feaft  of  Bacchus.  A riotous, 
drunken  perion. 

BACCHANALS,  S.  See  BACCHANA- 
LIA. 

BACCHUS,  [from  Bacchus]  in  ancient 
Poetry,  a foot  confining  of  three  fyllables, 
the  firlt  (hurt,  and  the  two  laft  long;  and 
derives  its  name  from  being  ufed  in  the 
bymns  compofed  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

BACCf'FEROUSi  Adj.  ftactffer,  Lat. 
from  baccay  a berry,  and  fro,  to  bear^J  in 
Botany,  fuch  vegetables  as  bear  Bernes  ; 
fuch  as  the  briony,  lilly  Of  the  valley,  &c, 
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BACCI'VOROUS,  Adj.  [from  baccaT  Lat, 
and  wo,  Lat.l  feeding  oh  berries. 

BACHELOR,  S.  [ baccalaurcus , Lat.J  a 
man  who  has  never  been  married;  oppofad 
both  to  a hulband,  and  widower.  One  wh® 
takes  the  firH  degrees  in  any  profeflion. 

BACHELORSHIP,  S.  the  Hate  of  art 
unmarried  man.  The  Hate,  dignity,  or  of- 
ficc  of  a bachelor,  at  an  univerfity.  . 

BACK,  S.  [bac,  bac,  Sax.J  in  Anatomy, 
the  hind  part  of  the  human  ttruSurc,  ex- 
tending from  the  neck  to  the  thighs : that 
part  oppofite  to  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
The  hind  part,  or  that  which  is  notin  fight. 
Applied  to  any  edge-tool,  the  thickeH  part, 
oppofed  to  the  edge  A large  fquare  trough, 
ufed  by  brewers  to  hold  liquor  in.  Figura- 
tively, one  who  will  fecond  another  in  an 
attempt.  To  turn  ones  back  on  an  enemy, 
is  to  run  away  from  him,  and  implies 
cowardice,  being  oppofed  to  the  phrafe  to 
face  ?n  enemy.  To  turn  one's  back  on  afr\end9 
or  petitioner,  implies  difdain,  or  contempt. 

BA'CK,  Adv.  applied  to  motion,  from 
whence  a perfon  came.  Applied  to  aftion, 
and  ufed  with  the  verb  go,  to  retreat,  op- 
pofed to  progreflion,  or  advance.  Applied 
to  trine,  that  which  is  part.  After  hefa 
applied  to  the  ir.creafe  of  plants,  to  Hop  or 
hinder  the  growth.  Again  j a fecond  time. 

T o BA'CK,  V.  A.  to  mount,  or  break  a 
horfe  for  the  faddle ; to  make  him  go 
backwards  by  pulling  the  reins.  To  fecond, 
fupport,  oraffift. 

1 o BACKBITE,  V.  A.  to  fpeak  again  ft, 
or  defame  a perfon  in  his  abfcncc. 

BA'CKBITF.R,  S.  one  who  ccnfurcs,  or 
vilifies' a perfon  in  his  abfcncc. 

BACK-DOOR,  S.  a paflage  dut  of  a 
houfe  behind  ; a private  palfiige. 

BACKED,  Part,  having  a back.  Forced 
to  go  backwards  ; fupported. 

B ACK-GA'MMON,  S.  [from  bach , Brit, 
and  gammon,  Brit.J  a game  played with  dice 
and  men  on  a board,  or  table. 

BACK-PIECE,  S.  a piece  of  armour 
made  to  cover  the  back. 

BACKSIDE,  S,  the  bark,  orhindcr  part  of 
anything.  Applied  to  the  poHcriors  of  a 
human  creature ; a yard,  or  ground  behind 
a houfe. 

To  BACKSLIDE,  V.  N.  to  return  to 
idolatry.  To  apofiatize ; to  quit  the  true 
religion. 

BACKSLIDER,  S.  one  who  quits,  or 
departs  from  the  true  religion.  An  apoflate. 

BACKSTAFF,  S.  [from  hack  and  faff, 
fo  called  from  the  obiervcis  turning  his  back 
towards  the  fun  in  taking  an  observation J 
in  Navigation,  an  in  ft r urgent  for  taking  the 
fun's  altitude  at  fea 

BACK- STAIRS,  S.  the  back  private 
Hairs  of  a houfe. 

BACK-STAYS,  S.  in  fhip-huilding,  the 
ropes  belonging  to  the  main  and  fofc-mufls. 

BACK- 
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BA'CK-SWORD,  S.  a fword  with  one 
(harp  edge.  Ufcd  figuratively,  for  a cudgel. 
“ He  underftands  backfword 

BACKWARD,  or  BA'CKWARDS,  Adv. 
[from  back,  Sax.  and  weard,  Sax. ] the  go- 
ing from  a perfon  with  the  face  towards 
him,  the  legs  being  moved  toward  the  hind 
part.  Towards  the  back,  or  behind.  Upon 
the  back.  Ufed  in  oppofition  to  forwards, 
from  a perfon,  and  towards  him.  Applied 
to  the  fuccefs  of  an  undertaking,  joined 
with  the  word  go  ; it  implies,  not  to  profper 
or  advance ; to  want  fuccefs.  Applied  to 
time  j that  which  is  paR. 

BA'CKWARD,  Adv.  unwilling  5 reluc 
tant;  (low. 

BA'CKWARDLY,  Adv.  [from  backward , 
and  ly  of  /Ice,  Sax.  implying  manner]  ap- 
plied to  the  motion  whereby  a perfon  goes 
from  another,  with  his  face  towards  him. 
]n  a perverfe,  uq  willing  manner.  Relufl- 
antly. 

BACKWARDNESS,  S.  unwillingnefs, 
flown efs,  reluttancy. 

BA'CON,  S.  [from  Baccwu,  Brit.]  the 
flefh  of  a hog,  falted  and  dried.  To  favc 
one’s  bacon , is  a phrafe  for  preferving  one’s 
felf  from  mifehief,  borrowed  from  the  care 
of  boufewifes  in  the  countiy,  to  prefer ve 
their  bacon,  their  only  food,  from  the  hands 
of  plunderers. 

BACON,  (FRANCIS)  vifeount  St.  Al- 
ban’s, and  high  chancellor  of  England,  in 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  the  glory  and 
ornament  of  his  age  and  nation,  was  the  fon 
of  fir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal,  was  born  at  York-houfe  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  2zd  of  January,  1561.  In 
his  tender  years  his  abilities  were  fo  remark- 
ably confpicuous,  that  queen  Elizabeth, 
whofe  peculiar  felicity  it  was  to  make  a 
right  judgment  of  meric,  was  fo  charmed 
with  his  folidity,  and  the  gravity  of  his  be- 
haviour, that  (he  would  often  call  him  her 
young  lord  keeper.'  He  was  educated  at  Tri- 
nity-college, Cambridge*  and  made  fuch  in- 
credible progrefs  in  his  Rudies,  that  before 
he  wa?  fixteen,  he  had  not  only  run  through 
the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts  as  they 
were  then  taught,  but  began  to  perceive  thole 
imperfections  in  the  reigning  philofophy, 
which  he  afterwards  fo  effectually  expofed, 
and  thereby  not  only  overturned  that 
tyranny  which  prevented  the  progrefs  of  true 
knowledge,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
free  and  ufeful  philofophy,  which  has  fincc 
opened  a way  to  fo  many  great  and  glorious 
difeoveries.  On  his  leaving  the  univerfity, 
his  father  fent  him  to  France,  where,  before 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a 
general  view  of  the  Rate  ot  Europe  ; but 
fir  Nicholas  dying,  he  was  obliged  fuddcnly 
to  return  to  England,  when  he  applied  him- 
fdf  to  the  Rudy  of  the  common  law,  at 
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Gray’s-inn,  and,  in  15S8,  was  made  one 
of  the  queen’s  counfel ; but  notwithfianding 
her  majefty’s  early  prepofleffion  in  his  fa- 
vour he  met  with  many  obfbclcs  to  his  pre- 
ferment during  her  reign  ; for  his  enemies 
reprefented  him  as  a man,  who,  by  apply- 
ing too  much  of  his  time  in  purfuit  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  could  not  but  neg- 
Icft  that  of  his  proftliion  ; but  bis  Maxims 
of  Law  and  Hiftory  of  the  Alienation  Office, 
both  of  which  works  were  written  in  this 
reign,  though  they  were  not  publilhcd  till 
after  his  deceafe,  fufficiently  ffiew  the  injuf- 
tice  of  thefc  icprcfentations  j healfo  diitin- 
guifhed  himfclf  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
queen’s  reign,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
where  he  fpoke  often,  and  yet  with  fuch 
wiidom  and  eloquence,  that  his  fentiments 
were  generally  approved  by  that  auguffi  af- 
fembly.  But  notwithftandtng  the  little  re- 
gard paid  by  the  court  to  his  merit,  he  ferved 
the  queen,  as  long  as  (he  lived,  with  zeal 
and  fidelity,  and  after  her  dcccafc,  compofcd 
a memorial  on  the  happinefs  of  her  reign, 
which  did  equal  honour  to  her  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  capacity  of  its  author.  Upon 
the  acecffion  of  king  James,  he  was  (oon 
raifed  to  confiderable  honours  ; for  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1603,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
king  at  Whitehall,  and  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  1611,  he  was  confti- 
tuted  judge  of  the  marlhal’s  court ; in  1613, 
he  was  made  attorney-general ; in  16173  he 
was  chofen  lord  keeper;  and,  in  1618, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England  ; the  fame 
year  he  was  created  baron  of  Verulam  in 
the  county  of  Hertford  ; and  in  January, 
1621,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
vifeount  St.  Alban's ; but  he  was  foon  after 
furprifed  by  a dreadful  reverfe  of  fortune ; 
for  that  very  year  complaints  being  made  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  of  his  lordlhip’s  hav- 
ing received  feveral  bribes,  tliofc  complaints 
were  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  new 
ones  being  daily  made  of  a like  nature,  things 
foon  grew  too  high  to  be  got  over.  The 
king  was  extremely  affeflcd,  and  even  ffied 
tears  at  the  firlt  news  of  this  affair ; and  the 
lord  chancellor  had  all  the  friendfhip  and  pro- 
teflion  afforded  him  that  was  either  in  the 
power  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  or 
even  in  the  king  his  matter,  who  aftually  in 
hopes  of  fattening  things  a little,  procured  a 
recefs  of  parliament  ; but  this  method  hav- 
ing a quite  contrary  effeft,  his  lurdlhip,  in- 
(tead  of  entering  into  a long  and  formal  de- 
fence, threw  hitnrelf  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
houfe,  by  an  humble  fubmiffion,  which  he 
drew  up  in  writing,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  king  Charles  I. 
to  prefent  to  the  houfe ; and  this  confcffion 
and  fubmiffion  he  afterwards  explained  and 
confirmed  ; on  which  he  was  fentenced  to 
pay  forty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  imprifoned 
S a in 
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in  the  Tower  daring  the  king’s  pleafure,  to 
be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  office  or  employ- 
ment in  the  date,  and  never  to  fit  in  parlia- 
ment, or  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 
However,  after  a fhort  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  he  was  difeharged,  and  afterwards 
received  a full  pardon  from  the  king  ; yet 
the  fault  which  thus  larnilbed  the  glory  of 
this  great  man,  is  faid  to  have  principally 
proceeded  from  his  indulgence  to  his  fer- 
vants,  who  made  a corrupt  ufe  of  it : how- 
ever his  failings  hurt  only  his  cotcmpora- 
ries,  and  were  expiated  by  his  {offerings ; 
but  his  other  virtues,  his  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  his  zeal  for  mankind,  wifi  be  felt 
while  there  are  men,  and  while  they  have 
gratitude  ; the  name  of  fir  Francis  Bacon,  or 
lord  Verulam,  can  never  be  mentioned  but 
yvith  admiration  ! 

The  honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  fpeaking 
of  this  great  man,  calls  him  the  Prophet  of 
Arts,  which  Newton  was  afterwards  to  re- 
veal i and  adds,  that  his  genius  aud  his 
works  will  be  univerfally  admired  asTong  as 
fciencc  exifls. — “ As  long  as  ingratitude  and 
adulation  are  defpicable,  fo  long  fhall  we 
lament  the  depravity  of  this  great  man’s 
heart. — Alas  ! that  he  who  could  command 
immortal  fame,  Ihonld  have  (looped  to  the 
little  ambition  of  power.” 

His  works,  which  are  the  glory  of  our 
nation,  arc  collefled  together,  anil  printed 
in  four  volumes  folio;  of  thefe  his  filnum 
Organum  is  efteemed  the  capital.  In  Ihort, 
the  lord  Yenilam  died  at  the  earl  of  Arundel’s 
houfe,  at  Highgate,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1626,  and  was  privately  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary’s  church,  within  the  precinfls 
tf  Old  Verulam,  in  the  chancel  of  which 
church,  fir  Thomas  Meautys,  once  his  fe- 
cretary,  and  afterwards  clerk  of  the  council, 
caufcd  a neat  monument  of  white  marble 
to  be  erefled,  with  his  lordfhip  s effigies 
fitting  in  a contemplative  pofture,  under 
which  is  the  following  infeription  : 

Franciscos  Bacon, 

Baro  dc  Verulam,  Sanfti  Albani  vicecomcs, 
Scu  notoribus  titulis, 

Scicntiarum  Lumen,  Facundix  Lex, 

Sic  fedebat. 

Qui  poftquam  omnia  naturalis  fapientix, 

Et  civilis  arcana  evolviilet, 

Naturx  decrctum  expievit, 

Ccmpofita  fil-van’ur ; 

Anno  Domini,  M.DC.XXYI- 
aCtatis  LXVI. 

Tanti  viri 
Mem. 

Thomas  Mzautvs, 

Super ftitis  culror, 

Pcfunfti  admirator,  • 

H.  P. 
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Tn  Englifti  thus : 

Francis  Ba^on, 

Baron  of  Viiulam,  Vifcount  St.  Alban’f, 

Or  by  more  confpicuous  titles. 

Of  Sciences  the  Light,  of  Eloquence  the  Law* 
Sat  thus. 

Who  after  all  natural  wifdom 

And  fecicts  of  civil  life  he  had  unfolded, 
Nature's  law  fulfilled. 

Lit  CcmpourJs  be  (Hfjcl'vcd  ; 

In  the  year  of  pur  Lord,  1vi.DC.XXYL 
Of  his  age,  LXVI. 

Of  fuch  a man 

That  the  memory  might  remain, 
Thomas  Meautys, 

Living,  his  attendant, 

Dead,  his  admirer. 

Placed  this  monument. 

B ACULO'METR  Y,  S.  [baculus,  Lat.  and 
Gr.J  the  art  of  mcafuring  heights, 
by  Itaves  or  rods. 

BAD,  Adj.  f badt  Perf.]  a relative  term, 
that  which  leflens  or  deftroys  the  happinefs 
of  ourfelves  or  others ; applied  to  moral  a- 
gents,  that  which  they  voluntarily  perform, 
in  order  to  leflen  or  deftroy  their  own  hap- 
pinefs or  that  of  others;  one  who  habitu- 
ally tranfgrcfles  the  laws  of  God  j that  which 
is  performed  contrary  to  any  moral  law  ; 
that  which  is  prejudicial. 

B'AD,  or  BA'DE,  is  the  preter  tenfe  of 
bid. 

BA'DGE,  S.  [from  bad , Sax]  a marh 
worn  to  denote  a perfon’s  dignity,  profof- 
fion,  trade,  or  rank. 

To  BA'DGE,  V.  A.  [badian,  Sax.]  to  fet 
a mark  ; to  ftigmatize. 

BADGER,  S.  [from  bajalus,  Lat.]  in 
Law,  one  who  is  licenfed  to  buy  corn  in 
one  place  and  fell  it  in  another. 

BA'DGER,  S.  Fr.  or  backer , 

Teut.  from  ifs  biting  terribly]  in  Natural 
Hiftoiy,  a four-footoS  bead,  refembling  a 
hog  and  dog.  It  dwells  in  burrows,  live* 
on  infers,  carrion,  and  fruit ; (links  very 
much,  and  fattens  by  deeping.  Its  (kin  is 
of  the  common  peltry  kind,  and  its  hair  iy 
ufed  in  making  brufhes  for  limners  and  gil- 
ders. Badger-le^gcdy  with  legs  of  an  une- 
qual length,  retembling  thpfe  of  a badger. 
“ Big-bellied,  badger-legged."  UFflrangt. 

BA'DLY,  AJv.  inconfident  with  a perT 
Ton’s  undertakings;  fickly;  applied  to  the 
execution  of  any  piece  of  dcfigti,  not  fuita- 
ble  to  the  ideas  of  tade  or  eh  gance. 

BA'DNESS,  S.  tranfgreffions  againft  the 
hws;  applied  to  things,  it  denotes  that  they 
are  iqconfiftent  with  the  good,  eafe,  or  plea- 
lure  of  rational  or  irrational  beings  ; applied 
to  weather,  a want  of  (Vrenity,  calmncfs,  or 
fun  (bine  ; want  of  bgattb,  licknefs. 

BA'ETAS,  S.  [Span.]  a fpecics  of  wool- 
len duffs,  not  eroded,  called  baguettet  by  the 
French.  ‘ ‘ • 
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To  BA'FFLE,  V.  A.  [hffltr,  Fr.]  to 
fruttiate  the  intentions  of  another  j applied 
to  an  army,  it  fignifies  the  eluding  the  de- 
figns  of  an  enemy,  or  rendering  all  tbeir 
attempts  abortive. 

BA'FFLE,  S.  ffrom  the  verb]  applied  to 
literary  contetts  or  difputes ; a dilemma,  or 
the  being  reduced  to  fuch  a ftreight  as  to  be 
able  ;o  fay  nothing  in  one's  own  defence.. 

BA'FFLER,  S.  that  which  defeats,  or 
renders  any  defign  abortive. 

BA'G,  S.  [from  bagg:t  Id.]  a receptacle 
made  of  linen,  &c.  in  the  (hape  of  a long 
fquare  when  empty,  and  open  only  at  one 
of  its  ends.  Likewife  a kind  of  ornament 
made  of  black  filk,  worn  by  gentlemen  over 
the  hind  locks  of  their  hair  or  perukes.  In 
Natural  Hi  dory,  the  thin  membrane  oreyf- 
..lis,  containing  the  poifon  of  vipers  j that  ! 
which  contains  the  honey  in  bees,  &c. 

To  BA'G,  V.  A.  to  put  into  a bag. 
Ufed  with  a double  g in  all  the  examples 
which  occur.  “ Bagg'd  in  a blue  cloud.” 
Vryd*  Ufed  neuterly,  to  (well  fo  as  to  imi- 
tate or  refemblc  a full  bag. 

BAGATELLE,  S.  [Fr.]  a trifle;  a 
toy;  a bauble. 

BA'GGAGg,  S.  [Fr.  baglio , Ital.]  the 
uteuflU  of  an  army  : a woman  of  bad  cha- ! 
rafter,  a proftitute  ; fo  called  from  being  left ; 
with  the  baggage  of  an  army  in  an  engage-  j 
ment,  or  carried  in  the  baggage  waggon  on  I 
a march  ; derived  from  the  French  oagafte , 
Ot  bngaicia , Ital.  a whore. 

BA'GNIO,  S.  [pronounced  as  if  the  g 
was  omitted,  from  bagnoy  Ital.  a bath]  a 
houfe  for  bathing,  cupping,  fweating,  and 
fwimming.  But,  with  forrow  we  fpcak  it, 
fometimes  fet  apart  for  fuch  praftices  againft 
modefly,  as  introduce  one  of  the  moft  odi- 
ous difeafes  which  can  affeft  the  human  con- 
fl  itution . 

BA'G-PIPE,  S.  in  Mufic,  a wind  inftru- 
ment  much  ufed  in  Scotland. 

BAGUb'TTE,  S.  [Fr.  a diminutive  of 
bague,  Fr.l  in  Architefture,  a little  round 
xnpuldingjlefs  than  an  aflragal ; when  carved  i 
and  enriched  with  pearls  and  foliages,  Le 
Cjerc  fays,  it  fhould  be  named  a chaplet. 

BA'IL,  S.  [from  bati/cr,  Fr.]  the  aft  ofj 
felting  a perfon  at  liberty  who  is  arretted  or  j 
imprifoned  fop  an  aft  civil  or  criminal,  un- 
der Security  taken  for  his  appearance;  alio  j 
the  perfon  who  gives  fuch  fecuriry.  Bail  isj 
cither  common  or  fpccial. 

To  BA'IL,  V.  A.  to  deliver  a perfon  from 
imprifonment,  by  being  furcty  for  his  ap- 
pearance • to  admit  fo  bail. 

BA'ILABLE,  Adj.  that  which  the  law 
permits  to  be  bailed. 

BAI'JLIFF,  S.  [baiHcy  Fr.  according  to 
which  we  pronounce  it  in  the  Angular,  and i 
name  them  bailies  in  the  plural]  in  Law,  an  \ 
officer  who  executes  writs,  arrelts  pr  takes  a j 


perfon  into  cuflody  ; one  who  manages  3 
pcrlbo’s  ettates  in  the  country. 

BAI'LIWIC,  S.  [from  btttlUe  and  vjic% 
Sax.  ] the  jurifdiflion  of  a bailiff,  within  his 
hundred. 

To  BAFT,  V.  A.  [botany  Sax.  la\txen% 
Teut.J  to  put  fometning  on  a hook,  &c.  to 
cuch  fifli  nr  other  animals  ; to  refrelh  one's 
fc!f  on  a journey ; to  attack ; to  fet  dogs 
upon.  This  latter  fenfe  feems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  bjttre,  to  beat. 

BA' IT,  S.  [ batze,  Teut.J  a lure,  made 
ufe  of  to  catch  fifli,  or  other  animals;  an 
allurement  or  enticement ; a refrefliment  on 
a journey. 

BA  IZE,  S.  [batyt  Belg.  bat,  Teut.  bat - 
etta , ltal.j  a coarfe  open  woollen  cloth. 

I To  B'AKE,  V.  A.  [haktd  the  Fret,  of 
bakade  Fret,  of  eg  baka,  1(1. ] to  drefs  any 
thing  in  an  oven.  Figuratively,  to  harden 
with  heat.  Ufed  neuterly,  for  the  making 
bread,  and  making  it  eatable  by  means  of  the 
heat  of  an  oven.  To  be  heated,  or  drefled  in 
an  oven.  Baked  meats , are  fuch  as  are  dreflcJ 
in  an  oven ; oppofed  to  thofe  that  arc  cooked 
by  a fire. 

BA'KEN,  Participle  Prefer  of  bake. 

BA'KER,  S.  [ bakare , Ifl.J  one  who  fub- 
fifts  by  baking.  This  trade  is  very  antient^ 
and  was  a brotherhood  in  England  before 
1155,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  The  whito 
bakers  were  incorporated  in  1307  by  Edw. 
II.  and  the  brown  in  1521,  in  Jam.  II. ’$ 
time.  Their  hall  is  in  Harp-lane,  Thames- 
ttreet,  London  ; their  court-day  the  itt 
Monday  of  the  month  ; their  arms,  giflcs, 
a balance  between  three  garbs  or,  and  a ch'ef 
berry  wavy  of  fix  argent  and  azure,  the 
hand  of  juftice  glorified,  ifluing  out  of  the 
clouds  proper,  holding  the  balance  between 
two  anchors  of  the  fecond ; the  motto, 
“ Fraifc  God  for  ell."  The  aflizc  of  bread 
is  in  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London, 
by  grant  from  Hen.  IV. 

BAKE  WELL,  a town  in  Derby  fliire, 
with  a market  on  Mondays,  and  five  fairs  on 
Eatter-Monday,  Whit-.Vonday,  Auguft  13, 
Monday  after  Oftobtr  10,  and  Monday  af- 
ter November  22,  all  for  cattle  and  horfes. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Wye  among  the  hills, 
and  the  market  is  good  for  lead  and  other 
commodities.  It  is  20  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Derby,  and  142  on  the  fame  point  from 
London,  it  lies  in  a deep  valley,  and  h^s  a 
large  church  with  a lofty  fpirc.  Lob.  15.  o. 
lat.  55.  15.  . ^ 

BVLANCE,  S.  [Manx,  Lat.]  in  Me- 
chanics, one  of  the  fix  Ample  powers,  ufed 
for  finding  the  difference  of  weights  in  heavy 
bodies.  Figuratively,  the  aft  ot  compiling 
two  ideas  in  the  mind*,  In  Commerce,  fuch 
a fum,  or  quantity,  as  will  make  both  Tides 
of  an  account  e^u?I,  when  added  to  th* 
lead.  In  a political  Scoi[e,  that  pitch  of 
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power  which  is  neceflary  to  keep  between  i 
Rates,  to  prevent  either  from  acquiring  uni- 
vcrfal  monarchy.  Tn  W ;tch  or  Clock-work,  I 
that  part  which  regulates  the  beats.  In  Af- 
tronomy,  the  fign  called  Libra. 

To  BALANCE,  V.  A.  [balancer,  Fr.] 
to  weigh  in  (calcs : to  reduce ; to  bring 
two  bodies  to  one  equapoife  in  fcales.  In 
Mercantile  Affairs,  to  make  the  creJitor 
and  debtor  fide  of  an  account  equal.  Ufed 
neuter! y,  to  be  in  a (late  of  fufpenfion, 
by  the  Teeming  equality  of  oppofite  mo- 
tives, applied  to  the  mind.  “ Why  you 
ihould  balance  a moment  about  printing  it." 
jitterb.  i his  phrafe  is  borrowed  literally 
From  the  French. 

B ALANCER , S.  one  who  weighs  or  con- 
fiders  any  thing. 

BALA'NUS,  S.  [Lat.  an  acorn]  in  Ana- 
tomy, the  glands  of  the  penis. 

BA'JLASS,  ROBY,  S.  [bahs,  Fr.  an  I 
Indian  word  originally]  a ruby  of  a crimfon  , 
colour,  wiih  a purple  c»R. 

BALCONY,  S.  [b  Icon,  Fr.  lalcorte,  Ital.] 
a projeCturc  beyond  a building,  generally  be- 
fore a window,  luprorted  by  pillars,  and 
furrounded  by  ball u (trades. 

BALAZELS,  S.  rlnd.]  white  cotton 
cloths  manufactured  in  Surat. 

BALD,  Adj.  [bal)  ^rit. ) having  loft  its 
hair.  Applied  to  trees,  (tripped  of  their 
leaves.  Applied  to  flylc  in  writing,  void  of 
elegance.  ' 

BALDERDASH,  S.  [from  bailer , of 
bald , Sax.  and  dajb,  to  mingle]  any  thing 
put  together  without  judgment  or  diferetion. 

To  BALDERDASH,  V.  A.  to  counter- 
feit a liquor,  to  adulterate. 

BALDLY,  Adv.  without  hairs ; without 
leaves  ; without  ornaments  or  elegance. 

BAL/DNESS,  S.  the  want  or  lofs  of  hair ; 
k>fs  of  leaves  ; want  of  ornament  or  elegance. 

BALDOCK,  a town  in  Her tfordfhire, 
with  a market  on  Thurfdays,  and  five  fairs, 
on  Wednefday  after  February  4,  the  laft  i 
Thursday  in  May,  Augufl  6,  and  Decern-  \ 
her  1 1,  all  for  cheefc,  houthold  goods,  and  ! 
cattle.  It  is  a long  town,  lying  on  the  N.  j 
road,  and  is  fcated  between  the  hil!s,  in  a . 
chalky  foil,  fit  for  corn,  and  is  chiefly  of[ 
note  for  its  trading  in  male.  It  is  9 miles  j 
W.  of  Royfton,  58  S.  S.  E.  of  Oakham,  , 
and  q8  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  17,  20.  1 
lat.  51.  55.  | 

BALE,  S.  [ balle , Fr.  bale , Tent.]  a large  1 
quantity  of  goods,  packed  in  cloth,  corded  j 
round  very  tight,  and  gamilned  with  draw  ■ 
or  hay  to  keep  tjiem  from  damage  or  the  in-  . 
juries  of  weather. 

BALE,  S.  [from  Lalagan,  Goth.]  grief, 
mifery,  anguilh,  calamity. 

To  BALE,  V.  N.  [em  belief,  Fr.  emballurc , 
Ital.]  to  pack  goods  in  a bale. 

BALEFUL,  Adj.  full  of  anguilh,  mifery, 
mifehief,  grief ; fatal,  definitive. 


BALEFULLY,  Adv.  in  Rich  manner  as 
to  produce  forrow,  anguilh,  calamity,  or 
ficknefs. 

BALK,  S,  [balk,  Belg.  and  Tcut.]  a 
beam ; a rafter  or  pole  over  any  building, 
ufed  by  bricklayers  for  the  ,lirge  poles  with 
which  they  make  their  fcatfolds. 

BA'i  K,  S.  [from  vailieare , to  pafs  over] 
in  Hulb.indry,  a ridge  of  land  left  unplough- 
ed between  two  furrows,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
field.  Alfo  the  difappointment  of  a perfon’s 
curiofity  or  expectations. 

To  BALK,  V.  A.  to  difappoint;  to  ren- 
der a perfon’s  endeavours  ineffectual 5 to 
fruftrate  j to  mifs  ; to  omit,  when  the  con- 
trary is  expeCtcd;  to  pile  on  a heap.  “ Three 
and  twenty  knights  — balk'd  in  their  own 
blood.*’  Sbak.  Alluding  Jo  the  balks  of 
which  fcaffblds  are  made. 

BALL,  S.  [bal,  Belg.  Tcut.  balle,  Fr.] 
any  thing  of  a round  form.  Ball  and  focket , 
in  Mechanics,  confifis  of  a ball  or  fphere  of 
brafs,  and  is  generally  added  to  furveying 
inftruments,  to  fix  them  in  any  pofition. 

BALL,  S.  [ball,  Fr.  from  halier']  a place 
wherein  people  are  afiembled  to  dance. 

BALLAD,  S.  [balade,  Fr.  ballatta , Ital.] 
words  let  to  mufic  and  fung.  This  was  the 
primary  bonification  of  the  word,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  ancient  verfion  of  So- 
lomon’s fong;  wherein  it  is  (tiled  the  Ballad 
of  Ballads,  which,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  implies  the  befi  Ballad.  At  prefent 
the  word  is  confined  to  trifling  pieces,  fet  to 
mufic,  and  fung  about  the  firccts. 

BA'LLAD-SINGER,  S.  a perfon  who 
fings  ballads. 

BALLAST,  S.  \bcbl<ejlan,  Sax  ] a quan- 
tity of  (tones,  fand,  &c.  laid  in  a fhip’s 
hold,  to  make  it  draw  more  water,  fail  up- 
right, and  prevent  its  overfetting  Lead  or 
corn  fometimes  ferve  for  this  purpofe.  Flat 
vefTels  require  mod  ballaff ; and  a (hip  is 
faid  to  be  in  ballafi  w hen  it  has  no  other 
lading.  Figurately,  w-liat  is  ufed  to  keep 
any  thing  iteady. 

To  BALLAST,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun] 
to  lade  a (hip  with  fand,  &c.  to  keep  her 
Ready.  Figuratively,  to  make  the  addition 
of  fomething  to  keep  a thing  Ready. 

BA'LLETTE,  S.  a Rage  dance,  mixed 
with  dramatic  characters,  alluding  to  fome 
actions  in  real  life. 

BALLIARDS,  S.  this  is  the  moR  pro- 
per fpelling,  though  fcldom  ufed.  See 
BILLIARDS. 

BALLO'N,  or  BALLOLN,  S.  [ballon, 
Fr.]  in  ChemiRry,  a large,  (hort-necked, 
round  veflel,  to  receive  the  fpirits  which  arc 
drawn  off  by  fire.  In  Architecture,  a ball 
or  globe  on  the  top  oT  a pillar,  &c*  by  way 
of  a crowning.  A bail  of  pnfteboard,  filled 
with  combuftibles,  which  mounts  to  a great 
height,  and  burfts  into  fiars, 
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BA'LLOT,  S.  [balloite,  Fr.  a diminutive, 
fignifying  a little  ball]  a little  ball  ufed  at  e- 
Jetfions,  & c in  giving  votes.  The  fum  of 
votes  fo  collefled.  At  prefent  applied  to  the 
votes  given  at  elections,  by  holding  up  of 
hands  j fometimes  by  a rteket  dropped  into 
a receptacle  for  that  purpofe. 

To  BA'LLOT,  V.  N.  [ballot  cr,  Fr.J  fo 
choofe,  by  dropping  a ball  into  a box.  To 
eleft,  by  dropping  in  a ticket.  To  eleft  by 
holding  up  the  hand. 

BALLOTA'TION,  S.  the  a Cl  of  del- 
ing by  ballot. 

BALLOTING,  S.  [from  ballot]  a me- 
thod of  electing  a perfon  into  an  office,  by 
means  of  little  balls  of  different  cblours, 
put  privately  into  a box.  At  prefent  we 
make  ufe  of  tickets,  with  the  candidates  or 
the  elector's  name  wrote  in  it  j or  elfe  hold 
up  hands. 

BA'LM,  S.  [ baume , Fr.]  any  fragrant 
ointment  ; figuratively,  anything  that  fooths 
or  diminilhes  pain.  In  Botany,  a fpecies  of 
mint.  In- Pharmacy,  an  oily  refinous  fub- 
ftance. 

To  BA'LM,  V.  A.  to  anoint;  to  eafe  or 
footh  pain. 

BA'LM Y,  Adj  having  the  qualities  of 
balm.  That  which  fooths  or  mitigates  pain. 
Fragrant,  fweet-feented.  “ O balmy  breath.*’ 
Sbakcfpear's  Otbelb. 

BALNEATION,  S.  [from  balneum,  Lat.] 
the  ad  of  bathing.  “ As  is  obfervable  in 
balneations .”  Brown . Seldom  ufed  by  later 
writers,  , 

BA'LNEATORY,  Adj.  [ balncatorius , 
Lat.]  that  which  belongs  to  a hath. 

BA'LSAM,  S.  ( balfamum,  Lat.]  an  oily, 
refinous,  fragrant  fubl lance,  oozing  from  in- 
cifions  in  certain  plants.  Balfam  or  balm  of 
Gilead,  iflues  from  a tree,  calleJ  balfamum, 
in  Judea;  its  juice  is  at  firft  liquid,  and 
thickens  afterwards.  The  balm  or  balfam  of 
Mecca,  is  a dry  white  gum,  which  diflils 
from  a tree  that  grows  between  Medina  and 
Mecca,  refembling  the  turpentine  tree  : it  is 
made  ufe  of  both  as  a cofmeric,  or  bc-autifier, 
by  the  ladies,  and  as  a medicine  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  faculty;  taken  inwardly,  it 
is  good  for  pains  in  the  flomach  and  reins, 
wcalcnefs  in  the  lungs,  want  of  appetite,  and 
the  cholic;  ufed  externally,  it  is  reckoned  an 
infallible  cure  for  uour.ds,  which  it  heals 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Balfam  of  Peru , ca- 
paij,  or  caprvi , comes  from  Peru,  Guiana, 
and  the  Levant,  and  is  much  ufed  in  gonor- 
rheas, obftrudions  in  the  ureters,  gravel, 
&c.  Balfam  of  Tolu,  drops  by  incifion  from 
trees  which  grow  in  Spain  ; is  a liquid  icfin, 
which,  as  it  grows  old,  refembles  Flanders 
glue,  both  .in  confiflcncy  and  colour. 

BALSA'MIC,  or  BALSA'MICAL,  Adj. 
having  the  virtues  of  balfam ; having  mild, 
rdtorative,  and  healing  qualities. 
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RA'LUSTF.R,  S.  [from  tohflre,  Fr.]  in 
Architecture,  a tin  all  column  or  pilafler. 

BA'LUSTRADE,  S.  an  aflemblagc.of  one 
or  more  »ows  of  balufters,  fixed  on  a terras, 
bridge,  or  building,  by  way  of  fecurity,  or 
feparating  one  part  from  another. 

BAM  BO' O,  S.  [bambou,  Ind.]  in  Natu- 
ral Hiftory,  a large  kind  of  reed  or  cane, 
growing  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Faft 
Indies.  Each  (hoot  is  at  the  bottom  as  big 
as  a man’s  thigh,  dccrcafing  gradually  to  the 
top,  wheie  it  bears  a bloflom  or  flower.  Its 
leaves  are  half  a foot  long,  and  their  breadth 
towards  the  middle  is  an  inch,  or  fomething 
more.  The  Indians  build  their  houfes,  and 
make  all  their  kitchen  utcnfils  with  them, 
in  which  they  difeover  great  addrefs  and  dex- 
terity. 

To  BAMBO'OZLE,  V.  A.  [from  bam. 
Sax.  and  buyflcn ] to  trick  or  irapofe  on  a 
perfon  ; to  confound. 

BAMBO'OZLER,  S.  a cheat,  a (harper, 
a tricker. 

BAMPTON,  a town  in  Devonfhire,  with 
a market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  on 
Whit-Tuafday,  and  October  24,  for  cattle. 
It  is  feated  in  a bottom,  furrounded  with 
hills,  and  contains  about  100  houfes,  with 
a large  church.  It  is  14  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Exeter,  18  S.  S.AV.  of  Minehead,  and  167 
W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  13.  55.  lat. 
Si- 5* 

BA'N,  S.  [barn,  Ifl.l  anything  publicly 
proclaimed,  commanded,  or  forbidden.  In 
Church  Government,  a proclamation  of  the 
intention  of  two  parties  to  marry,  which  is 
done  thrice  in  the  church  they  each  belong 
to,  before  the  marriage  ceremony  can  be 
performed.  A curfe  or  excommunication. 
The  ban  of  the  empire,  is  a public  a&  or  pror 
clamation,  whereby  a perfon  is  fufpended  of 
all  his  rights  as  a member  or  elector. 

To  BA'N,  V.  A [ bannen , Belg.]  to  curie, 
to  execrate. 

BANBURY,  a town  of  Oxfordlhire,  with 
a market  on  ThurfJays,  and  feven  fairs,  on 
Thurfday  after  January  17,  for  horfes,  cows, 
and  Ihecp  j on  the  firfl  Thurfday  in  Lent, 
for  the  fame  and  filli  j on  Holy  Thurfday, 
June  13,  and  Augutt  12,  for  horfes,  cows, 
•and  flieep;  on  Thurfday  after  October  10, 
for  hiring  fervants,  hogs,  and  cheefc  j and 
on  Oflober  29,  for  chcefe,  hops,  and  cat- 
tle. It  is  a large  well-built  mayor-town, 
containing  fcveral  good  inns,  and  its  mar- 
kets are  well  ferved  with  provifions.  It  is 
the  fccond  town  for  beauty  in  the  countv, 
and  is  feated  on  a flat  on  the  river  Cbarwcll. 
The  houfes  are  generally  built  with  Bone, 
and  the  church  is  a large  handlome  ftruflure. 
It  has  been  long  noted  for  its  cakes  and 
cheefc,  and  is  17  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Buck- 
ingham, 20  E.  S.  E.  of  Stratford  upon  A- 
von,  and  27  N.  \V.  of  London,  It  fends 
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cine  member  to  parliament.  Lon.  16.  ic. 
iat.  52.  J. 

BA'ND,  S.  [band,  111.  bandi  of  bindan , 
Goth.]  that  which  keeps  a perfon  to  a certain 
fdace,  without  liberty  of  going  further.  Fi- 
guratively, what  has  the  power  of  knitting 
a clofe  connexion  between  perfon 5 ; a com- 
pany of  perfons  fo  united.  That  which  is 
bound  round  a perfon  or  thing  ; a piece  of 
linen  neckcloth,  confiding  of  two  fquare 
leaves  hanging  down  from  the  chin  to  the 
bread,  worn  by  cliergymcn,  8cc.  Bands , ap- 
plied to  a faddlc,  arc  two  pieces  of  iron  nail- 
ed upon  the  bows  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  (ituation. 

To  B.VNi),  V.  A.  to  unite  together.  To 
cover,  or  bnd  with  a fillet,  or  band. 

BANDAGE,  S.  fFr.J  in  Surgery,  theap- 
plying  bands  or  rollers  ; properly,  a piece  of 
linen  cloth  or  fillet,  and  fhould  be  made  of 
linen  that  is  worn  for  fear  of  fretting  the 
p*rt,  or  making  it  uneafy.  Bandages  are 
either  fimple  or  compound  ; fimplc,  when 
made  of  one  entire  piece,  and  compound 
when  confiding  of  more. 

BA'NDALEER,  ffrom  band  of  bindan, 
Grth.]  a large  leathern  helt  worn  over  the 
right  (boulder,  and  hanging  down  under 
the  left  arm. 

BA'KDBOX,  S.  a box  made  of  pafle- 
hoard,  for  keeping  bands,  ribbands,  head- 
dr*  Acs,  8cc . 

BA'NDIT,  S.  [ bandito , Ital.]  an  outlawed 
robber.  “ No  favage  fierce,  bandit , or 
mountaineer.”  Milt. 

BANDTTTO,  S.  [Ital.  the  plural  of  ban- 
ditti J a fet  of  outlawed  thieves  on  the  conti- 
nent, who  live  on  the  plunder  of  padengers. 

BANDOLF.ERS,  S.  [bandauliers,  Fr.J 
fmail  wooden  cates,  covered  with  leather, 
containing  a charge  for  a mufket. 

BA'NDROL,  S.  a fi lk  flag,  which  hangs 
•n  a trumpet. 

To  B.VNDY,  V.  A.  to  beat  to  and  fro. 
To  give  und  take  ; to  exchange,  to  contend. 

B.VNDY,  Adj.  crooked.  Thus  bandy - 
Uggod  is  applied  to  a perfon  who  has  crooked 
legs. 

BA'NE,  S.  [bane.  Id.]  murder,  that  which 
will  dedroy  life ; poifon,  ruin,  deflruftion. 

To  BA'NE,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun]  to 
dedroy,  kill,  or  poiton. 

BALEFUL,  Adj.  deflruftive  to  life; 
poifonous. 

BANEWORT,  S.  a poifonous  plant ; a 
fpecies  of  the  nightfhade. 

To  BA'NG,  V.  A.  [bengelcen,  Bclg.]  to 
cudgel  or  drike  ; to  .ufe  a perfon  roughly. 

feA'NG,  S.  a blow  with  a dick,  or  cudgel, 
or  the  hand. 

BANGOR,  a town  of  Carnarvon  (hi  re,  in 
North  Wales,  wirh  a bifhop’s  fee,  on  which 
account  it  has  the  title  of  a city.  It  has  a 
market  on' Wcdncfdays,  and'  three  fairs  on 
Apiil  5,  June  25,  and  0£bbcr  i3,  all  for 
4 - 
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cattle.  It  was  fo  confidcrable  in  antictif 
times,  that  it  was  Called  Bangor  the  Great* 
and  was  defended  by  a dron^  caflle.  It  is  in 
a low  fituation,  and  the  principal  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  and  the  btfhop’s  paLce  ; 
bur  it  is  now  an  mcon'fiderablc  place.  It  is 
36  miles  W.  of  Sr.  Afaph,  and  236  N.  W. 
of  London.  1 on.  13.  30.  Iat.  $3.  ic. 

To  BA'NISH,  V.  A.  ffrom  banir,  Fr.]  to 
make  a perfon  depart  from  his  own  country. 
To  drive  from  the  mind;  to  expel.  Ufed 
with  the  particleyiem. 

B.VNISHMF.NT,  S.  the  date  of  a perfon 
banidied.  In  Law,  a kind  of  civil  death, 
whereby  a perfon  is  cut  off  from  all  benefits 
ar  fing  from  the  country  in  which  he  was 
horn,  obliged  to  quit  it,  and  live  in  a foreign 
country.  1 his  punidiment  is  generally  in- 
flifttd  for  crimes  again  ft  the  date,  as  in  cafes 
ot  high  treafon.  The  punifhmcnt  of  capi- 
tal crimes  is  fometimes  converted  into  a ba- 
nilhment  for  life  ; and  is  then  termed  tranfi 
portation. 

BA'NK,  S.  [banc.  Sax.  bank,  Ifl.]  a ri- 
ling ground  on  each  fide  of  a river  walhed  by 
its  waters,  which  it  hindirs  from  overflowing. 
Earth  cad  up  on  one  fiJc  of  a trench  be- 
twten  two  armies. 

BA'NK,  S.  [banc,  Fr.  banco,  Ital.]  a bench 
where  rowers  lit  in  vcflels.  In  commerce,  a 
repofitory,  wherein  perfons  agree  to  keep 
their  calk. 

To  BA'NK,  V.  A to  inclofe  with  banks; 
to  place  money  in  a bank. 

BA'NK  BILL,  S a promiflory  nctc  given 
by  rhe  bonk  for  money  placed  there. 

BA'NK ER,  S.  a private  perfon  eutruft* 
cd  with  the  cafli  of  others,  payable  on  de- 
mand. The  great  fcrvice  of  this  body  of 
people  to  trade  may  cafily  be  underdood,  if 
we  confider  in  the  fird  place,  that  they  are  a 
check  on  the  bank,  to  prevent  high  inteieft 
and  exorbitant  premiums ; in  the  fccond 
place,  that  they  have  contributed  more  than 
once  to  fupport  public  credit,  and  even  that 
of  the  bank,  when  nothing  elfe  could  have 
done  it ; that  during  the  recoining  in  the 
time  of  K.  Will.  III.  they  made  their  pay- 
ments, and  maintained  their  credit  even  be- 
yond the  bank  ; and  that  the  trader  is  a t 
lefs  trouble,  and  can  more  expeditioully 
diaw  his  cafh  out  of  their  hands,  than  out  of 
the  bank  ; and  that  they  are  more  ready  and 
lefs  fcrupulous  to  difeount  than  the  bank 
is. 

BA'NKER’S  NOTE,  $.  a promifory 
note  given  by  a banker.  * 

BANKRUPTCY,  S.  the  date  of  a perfon 
declared  a bankrupt. 

BANKRUPT,  S.  [banquerout,  Fr.]  in 
Law,  one  who  living  by  buying  and  felling, 
has  got  the  goods  of  others  in  his  hands  and 
concealeth  himfclf  from  his  creditors  5 or 
otherwife  commits  an  aft  of  bankruptcy. 

To  BANKRUPT,  V.  A.  to  Uke  our  a 
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fia'lit®  of  bankruptcy  againft  a perfon ; to 
lavilh  the  effects  of  another  fo  as  to  ruin  him. 

BA'NNER,  S.  [banner,  Brit,  bunt  ter,  Fr.J 
a flag,  or  enfign  ufed  io  an  army. 

BA'NNERET,  S.  fa  diminutive  of  ba^er, 
banner  Jteiros , 1 cut.]  an  order  created  by  hav- 
ing the  end  of  their  enfign  cut  of?  by  the 
king.  They  were  fecond  to  none  but  knights 
of  the  garter,  were  reputed  the  next  degree 
below  the  nobility  ; and  were  allowed  to  hear 
arm«  with  fupporters.  The  lafl  pcrfon  of 
the  order  was  Sir  John  Smith,  created  after 
Edghill  fight,  for  refeuing  the  flandard  of 
Charles  I. 

BA'NTNIMUS,  [low  Lat.  from  bentnb,  to 
banifh  J the  form  of  expelling  a fcholur  from 
Oxford . 

BA'NNIAN,  S.  a man’s  morning  garment, 
made  double  hre  tiled  ; it  is  longer  than  a coat, 
and  without  pocket-holes  to  the  fk ire s or 
plates  at  the  fides,  and  rdcmblcs  the  drefs 
of  the  Banians  in  the  Eafl  Indies. 

BA'NNACK,  S.  a cake  made  with  oat- 
meal and  peafe  mixed  with  water  ; common 
in  the  norih  countries. 

BA'NQUET,  S.  ( banebetto , Ital.j  a feafl 
or  elegant  entertainment. 

To  BA'NQUET,  V.  A.  to  entertain,  or 
give  a feafl  \ to  regale. 

BA'NQUF.TER,  S.  a perfon  who  lives 
fumpt  :ouily,  or  keeps  a good  table 

BA'NQUET,  or  BA'NQUE  TTING- 
HOUSE,  b.  a houfe  where  grand  pubiick 
feafls  arc  g ven. 

BA'NQlfETTE,  S.  in  Fortification,  a 
fmall  bank  for  foldicrs  to  afeend  to  fire  be- 
hind an  entrenchment. 

To  BA'NTER,  V.  A.  f badinir , Fr.)  to 
make  a perfon  become  an  obje£l  of  ridicule  ; 
to  tell  a perfon  of  his  faults  in  a jocofeman- 
ner  j to  rally. 

BA'NTER,  [from  the  verb]  ajeftj  ridi- 
cifle,  or  raiilcry. 

Ba'NTF.RER,  S.  one  who  ridicules,  jokes, 
plays  on  another  on  account  of  fomc  fault. 

BA'N  FLING,  S.  f from  land.  111  a br.nd, 
and  ling.  Sax.  Twaddling  clothes  j Johnfon 
derives  it  from  bairn,  Scot,  of  bam,  Goth,  a 
child]  a little  child ; an  infant  in  f.vuddling 
clothes. 

BAVTISM,  S.  \haptij'mus , Lat.  of  fixim?- 
Gr.J  one  of  the  f.ierj  merits  whereby 
people  are  initiated  into  the  church,  and  made 
members  of  Chrijl;  children  of  God,  and 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Be- 
ing a ceiemony  in  ufe  among  the  Jews,  for 
the  adm'fljon  of  profelytes  into  their  religion, 
it  was  adapted  by  Chrifl  in  his,  and  cortfills 
of  two  parts  { an  outward  and  vifible  hgn, 
which  is  the  walking  with  water,  aod  is  tig- 
nificative  of  the  inward  fpirimal  grace,  or 
death  iq  fin,  figured  by  the perfom’s  Inring 
buried  or  plunged  under  water,  in  it*  origi- 
nal jnflitution.  Tire  dtfpiite*  whether  it 
fliould  be  admin  iftertJ  to  infants,  ov  fueb 
Na.  IV. 
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only  as  are  arrived  to  years  of  diferetiop  ; 
whether  it  fliould  be  performed  by  fp* ink- 
ling or  immeifion,  i.  e.  plunging,  we  flrtll 
not  engage  in  : but  before  we  conclude  this 
article,  we  mud  obferve,  that  the  Quakers 
entirely  omit  watcr-baprifm,  holding  that 
they  are  baptifed  by  the  Ho!yGhn(l.  In  a 
ficondary  lenfe,  it  fignifies  the  fufferings  of 
Chriil,  wh<  reby  he  was  confect  ated  and  pre- 
pared for  his  entrance  into  liis  kingly  office. 
“ J have  a baftijm  to  be  baptifed  with.”  Luh, 
xii.  50.  Matt.  xv.  22.  In  fea  language,  the 
ceremony  which  the  perfon s or  flnp  are  fnb- 
jcj£l  10,  the  firfl  time  they  pafs  the  tropic,  or 
line. 

BAPTISMAL,  Adj.  [from  baptifm]  rela- 
ting fo,  or  done  at,  our  baptifm. 

B.VPT1ST,  S.  \bapt:ftcy  Fr  1 one  who  ad- 
miniflcrs  the  (acrament  of  haptifm  ; applied 
to  St.  John,  our  Saviour’s  fore-runner.  One 
who  holds  that  haptifm  fliould  hcadminifler- 
cd  only  to  adult  perfons. 

BAPTISTERY,  S.  f laptiftcium,  Lart] 
the  place  in  a chuich  where  the  baptifm  is 
admimUred  ; the  font. 

To  BAPTIZE,  V.  A,  [Btvrfr,  Gr.J 
to  perform  baptifm  ; to  chrii'en. 

BA'R,  S.  [ Larre , Fr  ] a piece  of  wood  or 
iron  to  fecurc*  any  entrance  fiom  bring  forced. 
A rock,  or  fund  bank,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
harbour,  to  keep  off  flvps  of  burden.  The 
part  of  a court  of  jurtice  where  the  criminal 
generally  Bands.  An  inclofed  plsce  at  a ta- 
vern, Inn,  coffee *houfe,  &c.  A ny  ohflacle 
or  impediment,  in  Law,  a peremptory  ex- 
ception againft  a demand  or  pica ‘brought  by 
a defendent  in  an  aflion.  A bar  to  c . mm<  fi 
intent,  is  an  ordinary  or  gcne-al  on.*,  which 
difablcs  the  plea  o f the  plaintiff.  A bar 
fpccial,  is  that  which  is  more  than  ordinary 
falls  out  iu  the  cafe  in  hand,  and  on  fomc 
fpecial  circumflunce of  the. fall.  A bar  of 
gold  or  filver  is  a lump  mehed  and  call  into 
a mould,  without  having  been  wrought. 
Bar,  in  the  manege,  are  the  ridges  or  upprr 
part  cf  the  gums  without  teeth,  her  ween  tfio 
tulhcsand  grinde  s of  ahorfc,  ag.inft  which 
the  bit  adls,  and  by  means  of  which  th* 
h^fl  is  governed.  In  Mu'.ic,  the  flraighc 
lirokes drawn  perpendicularly  acrofs  the  Ihus 
in  a piece. of  mufic,  in  common  time,  they 
include  th-  me  ifurcof  four  crotchets  ; in  iri- 
p’e-tirre,  three  crotchets  ; and  arc  ufed.to  ne- 
guLlc  the  beating  or  mufical  mejfmcof  rime. 

In  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  refemhiing  the 
diffcring.fiom  it  in  its  naxtownefs,  and  that  if 
may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  flucld.  I'a'f 
foot,  two  half  bullets  joined  together  by  an 
iron -bar. 

I o BA-  R,  V.  A.  to  fallen  c t fficure  by  a 
piece  cf  iron,  or  wood.  Figuratively,  to  rx- 
ckuic,  except  agiinft,  hinder,  or  put  a flopc 
to.  Ijk  k arrirry,  to  bar  a vein,  is  an  opcr.f 
d«m  performed  npon  the  vein  Of  the  kgs,,  or 
other  p;rts  of  u horfe,  by  taking  it  cut  of  'he 
1-  fkln. 
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/kin,  tying  it  both  above  anJ  below*  and  ■ 
linking  between  the  two  ligature*.  < 

BARAU'PTON,  S.  in  Logic,  the  firft  : 
In  dirtft  mood  of  barbarg , or  the  fir  ft  figure  i 
of  fyllogifms  ; and  is  when  the  two  firft  < 
propofitions  are  general,  and  the  third  or 
condufion  is  particular  ; the  middle  term  be- 
ing the  fubjcft  in  the  firft  propofition  ; and 
the  predicate  or  attribute  of  the  fecond  ; the 
major  term  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  condufron, 
and  the  minor  the  attribute  or  predicate,  as 
thus  : 

Ba,  Every  animal  is  indued  with  fenfe. 

Ra,  Every  man  is  an  animal. 

Lip,  Something  endued  whh  fenfe  is  a 
man. 

BA'RB,  S.  f barbg,  Lat.  barbe,  Fr,]  a 
beard  ; any  thing  that  growsin  its  place,  or. 
refembles  it.  1 ne  piece  of  wire  at  the  end 
of  a filh-hook,  which  hinders  it  from  being 
extracted  ; the  pieces  of  iron  which  run  back 
from  the  point  of  an  arrow. 

BA'RB,  S.  a horfe  brought  from  Barbary, 
remarkable  for  beauty,  vigour,  and  ftiffnefs, 
for  its  never  lying  down,  and  for  its  (landing 
ftiil,  when  the  rider  drops  his  bi idle.  1 hey 
have  a long  walk,  flop  (bort  on  a full  career, 
are  of  a (lender  make,  fi&tecn  hands  high, 
foon  grow  ripe,  but  never  old,  retain  their 
metal,  as  the  duke  of  Ncwcaftle  obferves,  as 
long  as  their  lives,  and  are  much  prized  for 
lfallions,  fed  in  Barbary  on  camels  milk, 
will  out-run  oft  riches,  and  are  commonly 
ibid  for  xooo  ducars,  or  ico  camels. 

BA'RBACAN,  S.  [Arab,  barbacare,  Fr. 
bsrbacana , Spaa.]  a long  narrow  canal,  or 
paftage  for  water  in  walls,  where  buildings 
are  liable  to  be  oversowed. 

BA'RBARA,  S.  in  Logic,  a fyllogifm  in 
the  firft  mood  of  the  firft  figure,  uhertin  all 
the  propofitions  are  univerfal. 

BARBA'RIAN,  S.  f barlsrut , Lat.]  in  its 
primary  fenfe,  a foreigner  ; but  in  procefs 
of  time  it  was  ufed  to  denote  a perfon  void 
of  all  the  elegant  embellifhmcnts  of  life, 
and  the  focial  afltftions  of  benevolence, 
kindnefs,  pity,  and  humanity. 

BARBA'RIAN,  Adj.  rude  j unpolilhed; 
cruel ; favage  j void  of  pity  ; void  of  com- 
panion ; void  of  humanity. 

BA'RBARISM,  S.  {barbgrrjmvs,  Lat.]  in 
Grammar,  inelegant  language:  uncultivated 
ignorance  r i udenefs,  want  of  poiitenefs, 
favagenefs  ; cruelty. 

BA'RBARITY,  S.  from  barbarus,  Lat.] 
nnpolitenefs ; ruftkity ; applied  to  manners, 
cruelty,  favagenefs.'  Applied  to  language, 
an  improper  expreffion. 

BA'RBAROL'S,  Adj.  ffrom  barbarmt, 
Lat.]  ignorant,  unacquainted  with  the  po- 
lite arts  and  fcienccs.  Void1  of  benevolence, 

, or  humanity  ; cruel  j favage. 
AR'BAROUSLY,  Adv.  in  a barbarous 
manner. 

BARBART,  a large  country  of  Africa,  in- 


BAR 

eluded  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  and  Egypt,  extending  Isfelf 
along  the  iea-fhore  on  the  fide  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. However,  fome  reckon  that  it 
extends  fouthward  as  far  as  Negroland,  Hue 
very  improperly.  It  includes  the  kingdom* 
of  Barca,  Tripoly,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Fez,  and 
Morocco  ; and  is  near  2000  miles  in  length, 
and  In  fome  places  750'  in  breadth.  It  wa» 
known  to  theantients  by  the  name  of  Mauri- 
tania, Numidia,  Proper  Africa,  and  Lybia. 
It  is  the  bed  country  in  all  Africa,  except 
Egypt ; and  is  fertile  in  com,  maize,  wine, 
and  fruits ; particularly,  there  are  citrons, 
oranges,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  dates,  and 
melons.  Their  chief  trade  confidi  in  the 
file  of  their  fruits,  in  the  horfcs  called  barbs. 
Morocco-leather,  o ft  rich  feathers,  Indigo, 
wax,  tin,  a»d  eoral.  The  reigning  religion 
is  the  Mahometan,  and  there  are  fome  Jews; 
but  no  Chriltians,  except  the  Oaves. 

To  BARBECU'E,  V.  A.  [Ind.)  to  drefc 
a hog  whole,  by  fplitting  it  to  the  back- 
bone, and  broiling  it  upon  a grid-irou.  A 
Wcft-Indian  difh. 

BARBECU'E,  S.  a hog  drefled  whole. 
See  the  verb. 

BA'RBELS,  S.  [Fr.  barba,  barbello,  Itah.J 
a large,  coarfe,.  river  filh. 

BA'RBER,  S.  [ barb'ur , Fr.  barbiere,  Ital.J 
one  who  (haves.  The  company  of  barbers 
were  formerly  incorporated  with  the  furgnrn, 
under  the  title  of  barber-furgnns,  and  were 
originally  but  one  trade  ; hence  it  it,  that 
we  fee  them  dill  aifrfting  the  lower  branch 
of  that  art,  and  adorning  their  wind.ws 
with  flumps  of  teeth,  and  prof.. (Ting  bleed- 
ing. 

BA'RBER-MONGER,  S.  a fop,  or  one 
whofe  hair  is  foppHhly  drefiedt  “ Barber- 
meager  draw.’*  Sbakefp. 

BA'RBER. T,  S.  iu  Botany,  the  piperidge- 
bulh,  which  grows  in  hedges  to  eight  or  ten 
feet,  with  white  bark,  the  (talks  armed  with 
thorns  growing  by  threes,  the  leaves  oval 
and  Tawed;  the  flower  has  a Coloured  cm- 
palement,  eompofed  of  fix  concave  leaves, 
with  two  coloured  nedlariums,  and  fix  obi uft 
ercfl  (lamina ; the  germen  is  cylindrical, 
without  (IWc,  and  becomes  an  obtufe  berry, 
with  a punftum,  and  one  cell  inclofing  two 
feeds,  at  fil’d  green  ; but  when  ripe  they 
turn  to  a fine  red. 

SA'RD,.  S.  [bareU,  Brit.}  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  Banes,  and  Iri(h,  a fin  of 
men  who  ufed  to  ling  the  exploits  of  heroes, 
they  were  reverenced  as  perfonsof  extraordi- 
nary abilities,  even  by  crowned  heads,  who 
paid  them  the  greated  deference.  The  curi- 
ous reader,  who  would  he  better  acquainted 
with  them,  may  haverecourfe  to  Warmius’s 
Antiquities,  a took  not  lefs  valuable  than 
fcarce.  Even  in  the  prefeot  times,  the  word 
implies  a poet. 

IJA'RE,  Adj.  [bare,  Sax.  naked,  from 
abaranx 
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edxrj*,]  to  Blip  naked,  uncovered  | drefi  j 
naked  ; without  a hat,  or  cap,  dec.  Figura- 
tively, without  ornament,  deftitute;  or  in 
want  of  neceflaries  ; alone,  folitary.  “ Live 
by  your  bare  words."  Sbakfp.  Much  worn, 
threadbare. 

BA' RE,  or  BORE,  S.  the  prefer  of  Bear. 

BA'REFACED,  Adj.  with  the  face  un- 
covered. Figuratively,  without  difguile ; 
with  great  effrontery,  or  impudenoe. 

BAREFACEDLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  fliows  that  a perfon  has  no  fenfc  of 
Aaree. 

BA'REFOOT,  Adj.  without  (hoc;,  with- 
out any  covering  to  his  feet. 

BAREFO'OTED,  Adj.  without  (hoes,  or 
any  covering  to  the  feet. 

BA  RE-HEADED,  Adj.  [pronounced  as 
if  the  a was  dropped,  ana  a d fupplied  its 
jrlaoe,  thus,  bare-beadded,  from  hart  and  trad  J 
without  a hat,  any  covering  to  the  head. 
Among  the  Engliln,  this  is  a token  of  re 
fpetfl  and  politenets. 

BA'RELY,  Adv.  without  cioaths  ; with- 
out any  thing  elfc,  oniy. 

BA'RENESS,  S.  nikednefs,  meannefs 
with  refpcfl  to  the  quality  of  cloathing. 
Applied  to  foil,  its  want  of  fruitfulnefs  ; 
applied  to  cinrumffancea,  fuch  as  cannot  Sup- 
ply the  stcceffaries  of  life  ; indigence;  po- 
verty. 

BA'RGAIN,  S.  [targea,  Brit,  bargagno, 
Ital.]  an  agreement  made  between  traders. 
The  thing  bought  or  fold.  The  conditions 
of  fale.  In  law,  bargain  and  /ale  is  a deed  or 
indrument,  whereby  the  property  of  lands. 
&c  is,  for  a valuable  consideration,  granted 
and  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another. 

To  BA'RGAIN,  V.  A.  to  agree  to  terms 
for  the  fale  of  any  thing. 

BaRGAINE'E,  S.  one  vthoagroet to  the 
condition  of  a bargain. 

BA'RGE,  S.  [ target , Bclg]  a large  flat- 
bottomed  veflet  ; likewife  a large  pleafure- 
b<ut,  built  with  a room  to  contain  Several 
perfons. 

BARK,  S.  [{lombard,  Dan.  beret,  Tent.] 
in  Eotany,  the  outdidc .covering  of  a tree.  It 
is  compofed  of  woody  cells,  . .id  vefidcs 
filled  with  a juice,  relcmbling  the  chyle  of 
animals  ; the  veficles  run  horizontal,  and 
the  woody  cells  appear  through  a microlcope, 
like  So  many  barrels  joined  together  in  dif- 
ferent numbers  ; the  necefllty  of  this  cover- 
ing, foon  appears  from  a trot’s  decaying 
when  (tripped  of  it.  In  the  Eafl-lodies, 
they  fpin  it  like  hemp,  after  Beeping  it  in 
Water,  and  weave  Buffs  of  it  called  pinafles 
and  biambones  ; when  £Lk  is  mixed  with  it, 
they  call  them  nillaes,  or  cherquemollis. 

BA'RK,  S.  [bargve,  Fr.  barer,  Ital.]  a 
Small  vtflel  with  one  deck  only. 

To  BA'RK,  V.  A.  to  Blip  off  the  bark  of 
a lot, 


BAR 

To  BA'RK,  V.  N.  [btercan,  Sax.]  t» 
make  a noift  like  a dog. 

BARK-Bl'NDING,  S.  in  Gardening,  a 
difeafe  incident  to  trees,  wherein  the  bark  is 
So  clofe,  that  the  vegetation,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Sap  is  hindered  ; this  is  cured  by 
cutting  the  bark  along  the  grain,  and  in 
apple,  trees  by  cutting  it  perpendicularly,  or 
ftraight  down. 

BA'RKER,  S.  one  who  makes  a noife 
made  by  a dog.  Applied  to  a perfon  who 
takes  the  bark  off  trees.  It  is  derived  from 
tart  the  external  rind  or  covering  of  a tree. 

BARKHAMSTEAD,  a town  in  Hcrt- 
focdfhire,  with  a markrt  on  Mondays,  chiefly 
for  malt,  and  three  fairs  on  Shrove-Monday, 
and  Whit-Monday,  for  cattle;  and  on  St. 
James’s-day,  for  cbeefe.  It  had  formerly  a 
flrong  cafllc  built  by  the  Normans,  and  has 
now  a good  free-fehool,  founded  by  John 
Inoent,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  is  1 1 miles 
W.  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  a 8 N.  W.  of  London. 
Lon.  ifi.  5j.  lat.  ;t.  40. 

BARKING,  a town  of  Fflex,  with  a mar- 
ket on  Saturday,  and  one  fair  on  October  12, 
for  borfes.  It  is  Seated  on  the  river  Roding. 
not  far  from  the  Thames,  in  an  unwhole- 
some air.  It  has  been  chiefly  noted  for  a 
large  monaftery,  nowin  ruins,  there  being 
nothing  left  (landing  but  a lmall  part  of 
the  walls,  and  a gate-houfe.  It  is  eight 
miles  E.  of  London.  Lon.  17.  43.  Tat. 
51.  30.  • 

BA'RKY,  Adj.  having  the  properties  of 
bark. 

BA'RLEY,  S.  the  grain  from  whence 
beer  is  extrafled. 

BA'RLEY-CORN,  S.  a grain  of  bailey  j 
(he  third  part  of  an  inch. 

BA’RLEY-MOW,  S.  a heap  of  barley 
formed  into  a rick  or  flack. 

BA'RM,  S.  [from  r arm,  beam,  beerma 
Sax.  ] what  is  put  into  drink  to  make  it 
work,  or  into  bread  to  make  it  light:  called 
alfo  yeaft. 

BA'RMY,  Adj.  well  fermented  or  worked 
with  yea  ft.  “ Barmy  beer.”  Dryd. 

BARN,  S.  [of  hern.  Sax.)  a kind  of  houie 
wherein  any  grain,  &c.  is  put. 

BA'RNaCLE,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the 
Solan,  or  Scotch  gOofe,  So  called  Irom  it* 
having  been  fuppoted.  in  the  days  of  unlet- 
tered ignorance,  to  have  grown  on  trees. 
In  Farriery,  an  inftruiuent  which  is  faftened 
[ to  a horfe’s  note,  when  he  is  reftiff. 

BARO'METER,  S.  [from  flajSs  and 
an  instrument  to  meafure  the 
weight  of  a column  of  air,  to  difeover  the 
heights  of  hiHs,  &c.  whiih  conltfts  of  a 
tube  filled  with  quickfilver.  The  form  of 
thefe  instruments  are  various,  in  order  to. 
obviate  the  iuconvenieacics  attending  their 
ftrufture ; but  none  has  yet  been  (o  con- 
trived as  not  to  be  liable  to  Some  inegalari- 
T a tip*. 


UAH. 

tie-,  either  from  fricftion,  attrition,  or  joavi- 
ta  ii*),  ufrch  would  render  the  experiments 
m lie  by  them  lei's  Uibjefl  to  error,  or  re- 
qoirinn  allowances. 

t BAKOM2.TKICAL,  Adj.  relating  to,  or 
osncetumg  tlto  barometer..-.  - - ■ ---  . 

• BVROS,  S.  (from  the  bar,  Tettt.  Celt. 
TDJI  a rcim  which  ancieutly  included  ail  the 
greater  nobiliiy.  it  is  now. a degree  or  no- 
bility, Dfxt  below,  ih  it  of  a viicooiK.  1 Key 
have  the  following  immunities  and  privi- 
leges ; in  criminal  cuufrs  tbey  are  judged  by 
their  peers  only*  are  not  put  on  oath,  but 
deliver  tkc  truth  ufott  bvttwr ; are  not  im- 
pojurcj.ed  on  a jury,  not  liable  to  tbe-Wtits 
fufylicwi'a  rafnxs  ejAnt  j they  had  no  coronet 
till  Charles  il.  gave  them  a gold  one  with 
Cut  pear's.  i;hc  two  archbilhops  and  .ill  the 
hidiops  of  England  arc  parliamentary  barons  j 
anti  enjoy  ail  the  privileges  of  the  others, 
excepting  that  they  are  not  judged  by  their 
peers,  for  being  r.ot  lobe  preh  01  in  fanguiuary 
c^ufcs,  in  fuch  calcs  they  arc  judged  as  to 
£|1  by  a jury  of  twelve.  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  are  four.judges,  who  determine 
chutes,  between. the  king  and  his  fubjefU,  in 
30j;r>  relating  to  the  revenue  and  the  Ex- 
chequer*  Banns  of  the  Cnque  ports,  are 
raembru  elected,  two  tor  each,  to  rcprdcnt 
them  in  the  heuk  or  commons.  Baron  and 
femme,  in  Law,  arc  hufband  anil  w if* . Baron 
and  femme,  in  Heraldry*  is  when  the  coats 
of  armsof.  a. man  and  his  witc  are  horpe  per 
pale  in  the  fame  e&utcheon,  the  man's  being 
oh -the  dexter,  or  right,  and  the  woman's  on 
the  Jinifter  or  the  left  fide  } but  if  the  wo- 
man V »l>  beliefs,  her  coat  muft  be  borne  on 
an  efcutcheon,  or  efcurcheon  of  prentice.  A 
baron  of  beef,  iijMihen  two  firfcoins  are  not 
divided,  but  joined  together  by  the.  back- 
bqnc. 

r BA'ROKAGE,  S.  f iarovaghun^\  the  body 
of  barons.  The  dignity,  or  lands  of  a 
baron.  - . 

.BA'RONESS,  & [beroftrfja,  I tal,  taro- 
Lat.]  the  wife  of  a ixuon. 

BA'RONET,  $4  [from  baron  and  a a di- 
minutive termination]  the  Loiveft  degree  of 
honour  that  is  hcreditaiy,  being  next  below 
a bin  on.  It  was  founded  by  James  J . A.  IX 
36 tr  ; who  allowed  them  to  charge  their 
coat  w ith  the  arms  of  Ulflcr.  The  title  of 
f.r  h peculiarly  granted  them  : though  npt 
dubbed  knights  they  may  claim  it,  and  their 
piient  is  hereditary,  being  made  out  to  them 
and  the  heirs  male  lawlully  begotten  of  their 
bodies  Jof  ever. 

BA'RONY,  5.  [banfiJa]  the  lord/blp,  or 
fee  of  a baron,  whether  fpiiitual  or  temporal. 
According  to  Sir  William  Temple,  they  were 
the'  larger  time  of  the  lands  of  conquered 
countiks,  granted  by  the  Goths  and  other, 
northern  invaders  to  their  generals  andcom- 
n*  wders, 

BA'ROSCOPf,  B.  [frem  and. 


B..A  R. 

Wirt*,  t®  fearch  into]  an  rirflmmewt  to 
the  alteration,  of  the  atmofpherc.  See. 
BAROMETER. 

, BA'ARACAN,  [Fr.  houraenn,  Fr. ]: 
a kind  of  Ihlif  refembling  camblet.  '-  ?*j  ,?« 

BARRACK,  S.  [bcrraccan,  Span.]  finall- 
huts  erofted  by  the  Spaniih  fifbermen.  Alfo; 
buildings  rariod  to  lodge  foldiers  in.  / - r 1 
BARRATRY,  S.  ibarratare,  Ft  J)  im 
Common  Law,  .the  moving  or  maintaining 
of  fuits  in  dtihirbance  ok  the  peace. ; and* 
the; taking  and  detaining  houfcf,.land,  Ac. 
by  fade  pretences.  in  a Marine  Scnfe,  ap-» 
plied  to  the  mailers  or  crew  of  a fhip,  wha, 
clieat  t be  owners  or  rafurers,  by  running  a- 
way  with,  deferting,  or  finking  her,  ot  cm-' 
bezzeHng  Ihe- cargo.  r.  r, 

BA'RREL,  S.  [baril,  Brit,  hartit,  Spati.}> 
an  oblong  veiled  mad*  of  w.ood  of  a cy ! in  - 
dric.il  form,,  and  ufed  as  a liquid  or  dry  nteaw 
fere.  The  barrel  contains  in  winc'irieafticq 
3.  gallons  and  a half,  beer . meafure  yb'gbl- 
lons,  and  ale  meafure  32.  When  ofed  for** 
certain  quantity  cf  \veight>  it  ditiers  accord- 
ing to  the  commodities  it  contains;  a barrel 
of  Ellcx  butler  weighing  io6H>  and  of  Sufi, 
folk  256.  The  barrel  of  herrings  fhoud 
contain  3a  gallons  wine  meafure,  and  1000 
herrings.  The  barrel  of  falmon  42  gallonv- 
the  barrel  of  ells  40  gallons,  and  that  of 
foap  mud  weigh  2561b.  Applied  to  a gun, 
that  long  cylindrical  tube  made  of  mntal^ 
through  which  it  n charged.  In  Anatomy, - 
a large  c*r.v;.:v  behind  the  tympanum. 

To  BA'RREL,  V.  A.  (from  the  noon}* 
to  put  into  a barrel.  Sometimes  ufed.  with 
the  particle  up.  i ■ ■ . <r%  :i;;r  m r 

PA  RREM,  Adj.  [bare,  Sax.  dver,  Tait.J 
applied  to  animals  or  foils,  net  able  to  pro-; 
duce  i applied  to  genus,  not  able  to  produce 
any  thing  new  ; (Tupid.  ' rr.  ir» 

BA'RRENLY,  Adv.  in  Rich  a manner  as 
ro  produce  nothing  j in  an  unfruitful  man* 
uer. 

BA'RRICADE,  [ barricade , Fr.]  any  do# 
fence  in  the  military  art.  Figuratively,  any 
tiling  w hich  obltrudb  or  hinders.  o 
To  BA  RRICADE,  V.  A.  to  flop  up  a 
paflage.  To  hinder  the  advance  of  any. 
riling. 

, BARRICA'DO,  S.  [barricade.  Span.  See 
BARRICADE]  in  Fortification,  a defence 
made  with  f lakes  (hodwif^h  iron,  Ac.  erected 
in  patiages  or  breaches.  r ? ?.  . . 

;o  BARRICA'DO,  V.  A.  to-  block  .up • 
any  avenue  or  pallage  *.■  to’  hinder  by 
putting  ubfbcics  and  impcd:meats  in  the 
■way. 

BA'RRIER,  S.  [barriecc*  Ft.  ba'ritra,  Ital*. 
fumetimas  pronounced  on  the  lecond*  and  mod' 
generally,  though  not  moil  properly,  on  iho 
firfl  fyihblefthat  which  korys  an  enemy  front, 
entering  into  any  country  5 .-ta  fence  made 
pa (1  age  to  ftep.up  its  tnicy*  of  gitett  Bakes 
fQUf.  ot.-ftyc'/ccti  bigU,  .placed  BL;ciglu^;af- 
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ten  Feet  difiancr,  with  ovcrtwjutrt  rafters;  in 
enter  to.  hinder  xithtr  horfc  or  fool  from 
ficing  an  entrance ; and  in  the  middle  is  a 
bar  of  wood;  moving  at  pleafurr.  Likewife, 
an  cxercifeof  men  armed  with  fliort  fwords, 
and  fighting  together*  wiihin  an  roclofihc, 
to  feparatc  them  from  the  fpefhtors.  Figu- 
ratively, an  obftruffton,  impediment,  or 
hindrance.  A boundary,  or  Hm if. 
:BA-KRBT£R,  S.  one  who  is  qualified 
to  plead  the  caufes  of  clients  in  a court  of 
juft  ice.  I hey  were  formerly  obliged  to  ftudy 
eight  years,  but  ndw  only  (even,  if  not  five, 
before  they  are  pafled. 

HARROW,  S.  [from  brrnoe,  Sax.]  any 
carriage  fet  in  motion  by  the  bind  ; a band 
barrow,  is  a frame  on  which  things  are 
carried  by  handles  at  its  extremities,  between 
two  men  r a nobeel-barrtno,  is  that  with  one 
wheel  at  the  head,  by  which  it  moves  when 
jtafhed  forward  by  the  handles. 

. ToBA'RTER,  V.  A.  [baratter,  Fr.  la - 
mttarr , JtaL]  to  exchange;  the  original 
method  of  carrying  on  all  trade  and  com- 
merce, till  tire  invention  of  money#  When 
ufed -with  the  particle  away,  it  implies,  that 
the  exchange  is  made  to  Rrcat  disadvantage, 
or  attended  with  lofs.  Sometimes  ufed  neu- 
terly. 

■*  BAXTER,  S.  in  Commerce,  the  ex- 
changing one  ware  for  another  ; the  original  j 
niethod  of  commerce,  before  the  invention  | 
of  money. 

BA'RTERrER,  S.  he  that  exchanges  one 
commodity  for  another, 

. BARTON,  a town  in  Liocolnfhire,  with 
a market  on  Saturdays,  and  one  fair  on , 
June  i 3,  for  (beep.  It  is  feared  on  the 
rivtr  Humber,  where  there  is  a confiderable 
ferry  to  pafs  over  into  Yorkfbire,  which  is  j 
of  confiderable  advantage  to  the  town,  \ 
which  is  a large  ftraggling  place.  It  is 
3 5 miles  N.  of  Lincoln,  36  S.  R.  of  York, 
and  163  N.  of  London.  Lon.  17.  :o.  lat. 
53.  40. 

BA'SE,  Adj.  [from  has,  Fr.  bafjb,  Ital] 
proceeding  from  a mean,  abjeft,  and  fordid 
difpofition : applied  to  rank,  low,  and  void 
of  dignity  1 defeended  from  mean  parents, 
or  begotten  of  parents  wlvo  were  never  mar- 
ried : applied  to  mptals,’  counterfeit,  or 
adulterated.  In  Archiuflure,  the  lower  part 
of  a column  or  pedeftah  The  Tufcdn  bafr 
con  fills  only  of  a fingle  tore  befides  the 
plinth.  The  lontck  baft  has  a Urge  tore 
over  two  fiendcr  fcotias,  feparated  by 
two  aftragals.  The  Corint  biart  bafe  has  two 
tores,  two  fcotias,  and  two  aftragals.  The 
compefte  bafe  has  an  aftragal  lefs  than  the 
Corinthian.  Bafe,  m Fortification,  is  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle 
of  a baftton  to  that  which  is  oppofire  to  it. 
Bafr  of  a triangle,  is  properly  that  fide  pa- 
ralleled the  horizon.  Bafe  fk,  is  a tenure 
i a fee  at  the  will  of  a lord,  Baft  ring  of  u 


cannon,  is  the  great  one  next  behind  the 
r uch  hole.  Bafe,  in  Mufic,  the  large  firing 
<*f  a mufical  infirnment.  See  BASS. 

BARENESS,  S.  the  being  void  of  gene- 
rjfity,  magnanimity,  or  noblenefs  of  (ouf^ 
and  proceeds  from  a nirrownefs,  or  mean* 
nefs  of  fpirit,  Including  the  idea  of  treachery, 
and  an  entire  want  of  ftnme.  Applied  to 
metals,  their  want  of  the  fiandard  value. 
Applied  to  birth,  difhonoi  rable,  mean.  Ap- 
plied to  (bund,  low,  grave. 

To  BA'SH,  V.  N.  [< verbaefnt , Bdg.  to 
firike  with  afionifhmentj  to  effect  a perfoa 
with  fiiame.  Obfolete. 

BASHA'W,  S.  [pafeb a,  Turk.]  a Turk- 
ith  governor,  who  bus  but  two  horfc-  aiU 
carried  before  him. 

BA'SHFUL,  Adj.  a perfon  who  is  fool 
put  out  of  countenance  j one  who  is  timorous 
of  having  done  amifs,  from  a confcioufncfa 
of  his  own  ignorance. 

BASHFULLY,  Adv.  timoroufly,  fleep* 
ifliiy. 

BA^SH FULNESS,  S.  a timoroufiicfs,  fiart 
or  lhame,  ariling  from  a confcioufncls  or 
having  done  fomething  amife.  It  is  diftin- 
gu  idled  from  m 'defy,  ' becaufe  it  is  founded 
in  reafon,  bnt  this  in  fufpicion,  and  igno- 
rance *.  roodefiy  likewife  hinders  a perfon 
from  doing  any' thing  Unbecoming,  but  bafh- 
fullnefs  hinders  us  from  doing  any  thing 
graceful.  The  one  keeps  ns  from  commit- 
ting any  thing  inconfifient  with. virtue $ but 
the  other  keeps  us  from  doing  even  our 
duty,  and  expofes  us  more  to  the  commiflion 
of  vice,  than  a courageous  performance  of 
virtue. 

BA'SIL,  S.  the  (loping  cJgc  of  a carpen- 
ter’s tool.  The  (kin  of  a Ihet-p  tanned.  In 
Botany,  a plant,  named  occymum. 

To  BA'SIL,  V.  A.  to  grind  away  the 
edge  of  a tool  to  a certain  angle.  Ufed  with 
the  particle  away, 

BAST LIC A,  S.  [from  irt 

Anatomy,  the  middle  vein,  running  lire 
whole  length  of  the  arm. 

BASI'LIC,  or  BAITLICAL,  Adj/  fome- 
thing relating  to  the  bafilical  vein. 

BASI'LIC’ON,  S.  [Gr.  an  oint- 

ment called  alfo  tetrapharmacon,  com pofed 
of  rofm,  wax,  pitch,  and  oil  of  ojhcs. 

BASILISK.,  [Gxri) a ferpent  about 
three  palms  long,  (aid  to  drive  all  others 
away  by  its  hiding,  and  to  kill  by  its  very 
look;  U h called  likewife  a cockatrice.  In 
Gunnery,  a fpecics  of  cannon  or  ordnance, 
“ Cannons  and  bafilifks."  Bac,  , .. 

BA'SIN,  S.  [ bajjin , Fr  badno , JtJ.]  a. 
fmall  vefiei  to  hold  liquors.  A pond  3 a 
canal  j a concave  piece  of  metal,  ufed  by 
opticians  to  grind  their  convex  glades  in.  A 
rouud  (hell,  or  o»fe  of  iron  wherein  hatters 
mould  their  hats'.  In  Anatomy,  a round 
cavity  between  the  aptetior  ventricles  of  flic 
brain,  the  pftiftory  glands,  and  the  veins. 

BA'S  IS, 


BAS 

BA’SIS,  S.  [Lit.]  tbe  foundation,  or  that 

•n  which  any  tiling  is  fuppqrted. 

To  B A'.SK,  V.  A.  \baccn.  Sax.]  to  warm, 
t>j  cxpoling  to  the  fun,  ufedwith  the  pani- 
cles at  or  with.  To  lie  in  a warm  place. 

13  A*bKLT,  S.  [%w,  Brit.]  a velTcl 
made  with  ttyigs,  &c.  woven  together.  A 
tafka-'Oiiiiu i,  it  one  who  plies  at  markett 
with  a bafltet,  to  he  employed  by  perfons  who 
buy  prov'.ftqns  there. 

I3A/SS,  [ivjj't,  Iub]:  in  Mulie,  the  I owe  ft 
of  all  the  parts,  and  it  a foundation  to  the 
others.  That  part  of  a concert,  confiding 
of  the  deeped,  and  mod  folcuin  founds. 
Ccuucr-hajs  is  the  fecond,  whan  there  are 
ftve.-al  in  the  fame  concert,  Tbanugb-bafs , 
proceeds  from  the  beginning  to  tire  end,  and 
is  the  harmony  made  by  bafviols,  theorbos, 
ftc.  playing  both  while  the  voices  ling,  and 
the  inflrumeots  perform  ; and  alfo  filling  the 
inttrvjtjs  j^bgn  they,  flop,  According  to 
Brofiard,  it  was  invented  in  1600,  by  Ludo- 
vico V jadana,  an  Italian,  and  is  marked  by 
figures  over  the  cotes  when  for  urgans,  harp- 

Cchord*,.^feSr  .1 

BA’SS,  S.  [from  dot,  Fr.]  to  kneel  on. 

BA'SSd,  S.  [Ital.  fee  BASS]  in  Mufic, 
Sometimes  extended  to  the  baTs  univerfaliy, 
and  at  other  times  confined  to  that  only 
which  is  fung.  , . 

BA'.'SON,  or  BASSOON,  S.  a mufical 
wind  infimment,  blown  with  a reed,  wiih 
ckven  holes  (lopped  like  tholb  of  a flute, 
dividing  into  two  puts,  and  uied  for  tbe 
baft  in  concerts  with  hautboys. 

BA’SSO  RELILVO,  S.  [ital.]  in  Sculp- 
ture, figures  which  do  cot  projeft  much 
beyond  the  ground,  00  which  they  are 
carved.  According  to  Felibien,  when  figures 
appear,  with,  almoft  their  full  relievo,  it  is 
called  artv  iciifvt  | when/  they  fland  out  one 
half  menu  relieve,  and  when  they  fwdl  out 
lels,  kjjfo  rtfimvs,  / . " 

EA'hS- RELIEF,  S.  [from  far,  Fr.  or 
trj/b,  Ital.  iow,  *nd  rtiiiua,  Itak  or  rtHtf, 
Fr.raifed  work]  fee  BASSO  RELIEVO.  .. 

BASS  Vl’OL,  S.  a oiulical  (lunged  in- 
firuoient,  of  the  fameform  as  the  violin,  but 
larger,  /truck  with  a bow.  Its  found  is  more 
grave,  jwcet,  and  n.  air  £ tie  than  that  of  a 
violin,  and  of  a much  nobler  efleO  in  a 
concert 

BA'STARD.S.  [from  hefiari,  Brit. 
kaftarJe,  Fr.  ] in  Law,  a perfon  born  of  pa- 
rents, who  have  not  been  married,  and  can- 
not inherit  land  as  heir  to  his  father.  Any 
thing  which  degenerates  from  that  whicli 
produces  it,  any  thing  fpnriour. 

To  EASTARDI'ZE,  V.  A.  to  prove  a 
perfon  not  begotten  in  marriage:  to  get  a 
baflard. 

BA’STARDLV,  Adv.  like  a baftard  ; 
deptnetately,  fpurioufly. 

BA  SI  ARDj,  S.  j/rom  hfaU\  inlutw, 
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a (late  of  birth,  wherein  a perfon  is  pro. 
duced  from  perfons  not  married. 

To  BA'STE,  V.  A.  [part.  palT.  Lr/W  <* 
knfien-.,  banata,  Arm  ] to  beat,  &c.  in  Cookery, 
to  moiiteu  meat  while  roafling  with  better, 
To  Hitch,  or  few  two  fclvedges  together.  0 ” 
BASTINA'DE,  or  BASTINATXt, 
[kafiomoJa,  Fr.]  the  beating  with  a ftick  bi 
cudgel.  . The  punifltmenl  among  the  Turks-, 
of  beating  the  foies  of  the  feet  with  1 heavy 
piece  of  wood.  1 f r* 

To.  BASTINA'DE,  or  BASTINA'DO, 
V.  A.  [kaf.cnner,  Fr.]  to  beet  with  a Rick 
or  cudgel  « to  beat  on  the  foies  of  the  fttti 
like  the  Turks.  • 

BA'STLON,  S.  [Fr.]  In  Fortification,  1 
large  mafs  of  earth  faced  with  foils.  ‘ 
BA'STON,  or  BATTOO'N,  S.  in  jfo) 
raidry,  a kind  of  bend,  only  one  third  dt  (he 
ufual  breadth  of  the  bend,  net  reaching 
quite  acrofs  the  fliicH,  a fign  of  hafhrdy, 
and  ihould  not  be  removed  till  the  third  gey 
ncratkuj.  - ;1 

BA'T,  S.  [bat,  otlau,  Sax.]  a kind  of 
club,  flat  on  one  fide  towards  the  bottom, 
ufed  in  the  game  of  cricket. 

BA'T,  S.  [from  kaphas,  Arab.]  an  animal 
with  the  body  of  a moufe,  and  wings  like  a' 
bird,  oonfifl  of  a membrane,  which  it  extends 
in  its  Sight ; it  produces  and  fuekles  its 
young  like  fisurfooied  creatures,  never  grows 
tame,  feeds  on  fticf,  infedls,  oily  fob  11  an  err, 
fuck  as  candles,  cheefe,  oil,  «c.  appears 
only  in  foamier  evenings.  In  Africa,  they 
have  tails  as  long  as  mice;  at  China,  are  as' 
large  as  pulkta,  and  are  delicate  eating ; at 
Madagascar,  they  are  faid  to  be  as  large  as 
foxes  t and  in  Peru,  are  vdry  dangerous  on 
account  of  tilth- getting  into  bed-chambers, 
and  faflening  on  a pertou’s  legs,  arms,  &C. 
white  deeping,  and  bleeding  him,  unlcfs 
prevented,  tv  death.  , 

BA'TCH,  S.  [ka-c,  Sax.]  the  quantity 
Uf  bread  baked  at  once. 

BATCHELOR,  S.  Set!  BACHELOR! 
BATE,  V.  A.  {contra fled  from  ABATE]  ; 
to  ieflen,  to  lower  the  price.  To  sKfiain,  or 
refrain  from  a thing.  To  except.  “ Fart 
but  the  laft."  DryJ.  Neuterly,  togterw  left. 
Toflacken  or  make  flower,  applied  To  mo* 
tion,  or  paflion  Ufed  with  the  particle  af% 
before  the  thiug  Icflrncd. 

BA'TH,  S.  (from  taikian,  Sax.  to  *afli}'' 
a quantity  of  water  collected  into  fome  con- 
venient  place  for  perfons  to  waQl  in.  They 
arc  divided  into  hot  and  cold.  The  Aar  bath 
is  that  whole  waters  are  warm.  Thu  mod 
celebrated  of  this  kind  in  England  are  thole 
near  Veils,  in  Somcrfotlhire,  and  owe  their 
warmth  to  an  admixture  of  fulphw,  fah, 
and  Reel,  with  which  they  ate  impregnated. 
They  produce  a perfplratiou-ofy  oz.  into 
hour,  and  are  of  great  ufe  in  difovders  of 
the  head,  palfy,  difeafexof  the  /kin,  feurvy,  ‘ 
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ftone,  conflipations  of  the  bowels,  and  mod 
chronical  difordcrs.  Cold  bathing  operates 
both  by  its  coahringing  power,  and  its 
fright.  It  diflolvel  the  blood,  removes  any 
vifcjd  matter  j generates  fpirits,  forces  mine, 
and  removes  ohitruftions  -in  the  vifeera. 
To  tbefc  we  may  add  fbyfuaf  batbt,  called 
eyaraat,  when  confiding  of  herbs  boiled  in 
.apd  -tdry,  when  made  of  after,  fait, 
y*b  ur  baths  are  thole  in  which 
ibe  body  :of  too  patient  is  not  pimped,  but 
inly  particular  parts  are  f xpofed  or  held  in 
thwyapopta-wrhich exhale  from  them.  Xnigbti 
cf  tie  Batb,  are  fo  called  from  tlteSr  being 
uled  to  bathe  before  there  creation ; feem 
to  have  been  inftituted  by  Rithsiid  II.  ex- 
tended hy  Henry  iv.  and  revived  by 
George  I.  his  prcfcot  msjefiy’s  noble  grand-* 
father  and  progenitor.  - ,VO  ; 

B*TiL  :a  town  or  city  of  Somerfetthire,- 
with  the  title  of  an  earldom,  and  two  mar- 
kets c*  WeJnefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  two 
fair;  on  February  3,  and  Jude  <9,  for  cat- 
tle. It  is  famous  for  its  jtot  baths,  which 
draw  every  year : a great  number  of  polite 
company,  partly  for  the  fake  of  recovering 
their  healths,  and  partly  for  divertion.  It 
is.  tested  on  the  river  Avon,  over  which 
t|ierejsa  handl'ome  done  bridge,  in  a bot- 
tom, fui  rounded  by  deep  hills.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  adorned  wirh  very  hand- 
some public  and  private  buildings,  and  par- 
ticularly a magnificent  bofpital  for  the  bene- 
fit of  j)ie  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  come 
t hither  for  the  fake  of  the  waters.  The 
fprings,  or  weljs,  are  didinguilhed  by  the 
names  of  the  Crols-bath,  the  JHot-bath,  and 
the  King’s-bath  It  Is  twelve  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Bridol,  19  N.  £,  of  Wells,  and  108  W. 
of  Loudon.  Long.  15.  5.  lat.  51.17. 

BATTA'LLA,  S.  [front  battalia,  Ital.l 
the  drawing  up  an  army  in  order  of  battle. 

BATTA'LION,  S.  [bat. Mm,  Fr.J  a fmall 
body  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  order  oT  bat- 
tle. 

BATTEL,  a town  in  the  county  bf  Suf- 
fer, with  a market  on  Thtwfdays,  and  two 
fairs  on  Whitfon  Monday,  and  Novcmher 
ag,  for  cattle,  and  pedlar's  wares.  It  is 
leafed  its  a dirty  part  of  the  county,  and  b 
famous,, for  tbe  decifive  victory  gained  hy 
'William,  duke  of  Normandy,  over  Harold 
king  of  England,  ift  ao66.  It  is  eight 
miles  N.  of  Hidings,  la  E.  of  Lewes,  and 
57  $, Iv.of  London.  Long.  18,  10.  Lat. 
59>  SK-  . 

BATTEN,  S.  a name  given  by  work- 
men to  a long,  thin  narrow  piece  of  wood. 1 

;To  BATTEN,  "V.  A [from  h.'.'fen^Vm . t 
to,  glut,  oriiatiate;  td  grow  fist  ;Hgo  five 
luxurhully.  Applied  to  land.  Id  makt 
fruitful.  . ’■ 

[To*  JBA’TTER,  V,  A.  [bar  tee,  Fr.  to 
beyt]  t**  lw.it,  qai to, treat  down  r to  beat  or 
wr^osttwiebafnifodmism-  **  ol  * 
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BA'TTER,  S.  in  cookery,  a mi  attire  of 
flour, ‘eggs,  and  milk  beaten  together.  It  is 
called  batttr,  on  accoUhf  of’  ha  being 
beaten. 

BA'TTiERY,  S.  one  who  batters  ; In 
fortification,  a place  wherd  artillery  is  plant- 
ed, to  play  upon  the  enemy.'*  In  Law,  the 
beating  any  perfon  unjnOly  1 the  perfen  fo 
injured  has  a right  fo  indict  rhe dthtf  party  ; 
bur  if  the  plaintiff'  made  the  firft  afljult. 
the  defendant  is  difmified,  and  the  pLintifl* 
liable  to  be  fined  for  his  unjuft  firlt. 

BATTLE,  S.  [battaik,  f r. ] an  engage- 
ment between  twe  armies.  The  fight  of 
two  individuals  is  improperly  called  a battle. 
A battle  fuppofes  a number  en 1 both  fides. 
“ In  the  buttle  t front."  Glpwct's  LtoriJJs. 
Battle  fotnaimes  dan  Js  for  part,  or  a dlvifion 
of  an  army.  But  the  word  is  nfed  in  this 
fenfie  only  by  authors,  whofe  language  Is  now 
become  ohfo'ere.  Howrver,  the  middle  oF 
an  army  goes  univerfally  by  the  name  of  the 
main  bank.  • 

To  BATTLE,  V.  A.  I" bataillcr , Fr.J  tO _ 
engage  in  battle,  to  contend.  ■ j-  . 

BATTLE-ARRAY,  S.  arrangement,  or 
proper  difpofition  of  men  to  engage  an  ene- 
my. 

BATTLE  DOOR,  S.  an  inftrument  to 
ftrike  a (buttle  oock.  ' ">  ” 

BATTLEMENTS,  S.  notches  oh  the 
top  of  a tower,  wall,  parapet,  dec.  to  look 
through;  tv 

BA'TTOLOGY,  S.  [EstoAo yta,  Gr.J  a 
ced'bus  Circufniocotion.  ■ p.'on 

BATTO'N,  S.  a Truncheon  (raff)  borne 
by  a mirlhal  as  a mark  of  his  dignity.  ‘ 

BAVARIA,  a confiderable  eountiy  of 
Germany,-  with  a tide  of  a dirtchy.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bohemia,  and  thi 
Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  R.  by  AitftHa,  the 
archbifhopric  of  Salttburg;  and  the  biThop- 
ric  of  Pailio,  on  the  S.  by  the  fciflioprit  of 
Briren,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the’ river  Lech.  It  is  about  »a 5 miles 
in  length  fiom  E.  to  W.  and  S7  in  breadth 
from  N.  to  S.  The  principal  rivers  art  the 
Danube,  the  Inn,  the  Ifrr,  and  t(ie  Lech. 
The  ait  ii -whoiefome,  and  the  (bil'ftrflle  in 
•wine,  whesr,  and  gond  paiibrtryHmt  the 
country  is  poor,  beeaufe  it  lias  little  trade. 
((  is  divided  into  the  upper  arid  hnt  ei-  ; and 
the  duke  is  one  of  the  elcdtors  fince  the  year 
1 {13.  vv«  muft  not  confonnj  (he  dutchf 
of  Bavaria  with  the  circle  bf  thai  name, 
which  is  much  mm*  exicnfivc,  Crlmpreheni- 
logj  biefidcs*  the  former,  (he  Upper  j ’alari- 
nire,  the  mebhilhoprie  tif1  Sahtbuig,  the  h{« 
fhppric  of  Frc'fiwgMert,  Rraitiw,  and'Ratif'- 
*»n,  and  ; the  ddrefiy  of  Weirburg.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  add  S',  by  the  ciVefc  'of 
Abftria,  and  on  the  w.  and  N,  hv  [he  cir- 
cle Af  Frahotmia,  Swabia,  'and' To  hernia, 
t he  palatinate  of  Bavmisispmt  oF'NoiN 
lgawc  add'wli«:c'ispittHrtAmafrri.'':/'  ' ' 
1 BAU. 
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BAtT'BI  E,  S.  [from  laubtUum\  a play- 
thing ; a toy  ; a trifle. 

BAW'D,  S.  \bande,  Fr.]  one  who  pro- 
cures women  for  lewd  purpofes. 

BAW'D  I LY,  Adv.  in  an  obfccne,  im- 
modeft  manner. 

BAWDRY,  S.  [controlled  from  barode- 
ry ] the  bringing  perfons  together  for  immo- 
deft  purpofc<.  Applied  to  language,  that 
which'  is  obfcene,  and  not  fit  for  a rnoded 
perfon  to  hear. 

BA'WDY,  Adj.  that  which  cxprefles  un- 
chade  ideas  in  plain  terms. 

BA' WDY- HOUSE,  S.  a place  where 
(trumpets  and  unchade  perfons  carry  on 
their  immodefiy,  and  pro  dilution  is  prac- 
tiied. 

To  BA'WL,  V.  A.  [ balo , Lot  ] to  cry  with 
a loud  voice  j a low  term  ; and  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  fomething  mean  and  inelegant. 

BA'Y,  S.  [bay,  Fr.  J applied  to  the  colour, 
is  that  which  inclines  to  red,  and  approaches 
near  toachcfnut;  horfesof  this  kind  have  black 
manes,  \vhich*diilinguiih  them  from  forrel. 

BA'Y,  S.  [baye,  Belg.  baioy  Ital.J  in  Geo- 
graphy,) a part  of  the  fea  which  runs  into  the 
land,  and  is  broader  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  month. 

BA'Y,  S.  [ oaiare , Ital.  to  bark,  alluding  to 
the  barking  of  dogs  at  a dag  in  thefe  circum- 
stances] the  date  of  one  furrounded  by  ene- 
mies. In  Botany,  the  laurus,  a kind  of  ever- 
green, which  foimerly  ufed  to  be  formed' 
into  wreaths  as  a reward  for  poets,  &c. 

To  BA'Y,  V.  N.  [ abay.r , Fr.]  to  bark 
at;  to  furround. 

Ba'Y-SALT,  S.  fait  made  of  fea  water,  ex- 
haled by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  derives  its  i 
name  from  its  colour. 

BA'Y  ON  ET,  S.  [bayonetti,  Fr.]  a flrort 
dagger  which  goes  over  the  muzzle  of  a muf- 
quet  and  fixes  it  to  it. 

BDE'LLIUM,  S.  a kind  of  aromatic  gum, 
which  drops  from  a tree  refembling  an  olive, 
now  brought  from  the  Levant. 

To  BE,  V.  S.  [from  ban,  Sax.]  an  auxi- 
liary verb  by  which  we  form  the  paflive; 
fometimes  uied  to  affirm  the  date  of  a thing 
and  at  others  the  exigence.  To  be  teferved 
for  a perfon  future,  in  oppeGtion  to  prefent. 
*•  Always  to  be  bled.”  Pope. 

BE'ACH,  S.  that  part  of  the  fea  ftiorc  wa(h- 
cd  by  it  waves. 

BEA'CHED,  Adj.  expofed  to  the  waves. 

BEACHY,  Adv.  abounding  in  beaches. 

BEA'CCN,  S.  [from  beaten,  or  beacn , 
Sax.]  a fignal.  Signals  and  marks  ercCtcd  to 
be  fern  at  fea,  for  the  fecutity  of  vedels. 

BEAVONAGE,  S.  [from  beacon J a tax 
for  the  maintenance  of  a beacon. 

BEA'D,  S.  [bead.  Sax.]  fmall round  pieces 
of  glafs,  &c.  moving  on  a firing  ufed  by  thole 
of  the  Romifli  church  to  count  their  fins  and 
prayers  on.  Likewise  ufed  as  ornaments 
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round  the  necks  of  women.  Figuratively, 
anythingof  around  form.  “Beads  of  fweat.’*- 
Scakejp.  In  Architecture,  a round  mould- 
ing. carved  to  refemble  a necklace. 

BE'ADLE,  [ Belg.  bidclloy  Ital.  bedel,  Span.] 
in  Law,  a public  crier,  who  cites  people  to 
appear  j one  whofe  office  is  to  apprehend 
drollers,  vagrants  and  petty  offenders  in  a 
parifh.  At  the  univerfity,  one  who  walks 
before  the  maders  in  public  proceffionc. 
Squire  beadles  attend  peculiarly  on  the  vice 
chancellor. 

BE'A DROLL,  S.  a catalogue  of  prayers 
for  fouls  of  the  dead,  which  are  generally 
counted  on  thei/ beads. 

BE'ADSMAN,  S.  one  devoted  to  prayer  ; 
one  who  profefles  to  pray  for  another. 

BEA'GlE,  S.  [biggUfs,  Fr.]  an  Englifh 
hunting  dog,  of  a fmallcr  (iae,  ufed  in  conrf- 
ing  hares. 

BE'AK,  S.  [bee,  Fr.  beck]  the  bill  of  a 
bird.  In  Farriery,  a little  Ihoe  about  an 
inch  long  turned  up,  and  fafiened  in  upon 
the  fore  pait  of  the  hoof.  In  Geography,  a 
(harpe  piomontory,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  beak  of  a bird. 

BE'aKED,  Adj.  (harp  pointed. 

BE'AL,  S.  [bolla,  Ital.J  a pimple,  protu- 
barance  or  any  eruption  in  the  (kin. 

To  BE'AL,  V.  N.  to  ripen  to  come  to  a 
head.  .Seldom  ufed. 

BEA'LT,  BEALTH,  or  BUrLTH,  a 
town  of  Brecknock  (hire,  in  South  Wales, 
with  a great  market  on  Mondays  for  live 
cattle,  and  two  Idler  on  Thurfdays  and  Sa- 
turdays for  provilions.  1 here  arealfo  three 
fairs,  on  June  27,  October  2,  and  Decem- 
ber 6,  for  Ihecp,  horned  cattle,  and  horfes. 
It  is  pleafantly  leafed  on  the  river  Wye,  and 
con  fids  of  about  100  houfes,  whofe  inha- 
bitants have  a trade  in  dockings.  It  is  1 fi 
miles  N.  of  Brecknock,  53  N.  of  Cardift 
and  91  S.  of  Chefier.  Lon.  3.  iS.  lar.  52.  4. 

BEAMINSTER,  or  Bemidcr,  a town  in 
Dorletlhire,  with  a market  on  ThurOays, 
and  one  fair  on  September  29,  forhoifcs, 
bullocks,  (heep,  and  checfe.  It  is  a pretty 
place,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Bert,  and 
is  four  miles  S.  of  Crookhorn,  fifteen 
W.  N.  \V.  of  Dorchcdcr,  and  133  W.  by 
S.  of  London.  Lon.  2.  50.  lat.  52.45. 

| BE'AM,  S.  [S2X.  boon,  Belg.  J a large 
; piece  of  timber,  meafuring  more  in  length 
than  thicknefs,  fupporting  the  principal 
rafters  of  the  roof,  'there  aie  generally 
two  in  a building,  into  which  the  girders  of 
the  garret  floor,  and  if  the  building  be  of 
timber,  the  teazel  tenons  of  the  pods  are 
framed.  Applied  to  a bailance,  that  piece 
of  iron,  &c.  which  fupports  the  fcalcs. 
The  pole,  or  chat  piece  of  wood  in  a coach 
or  chariot,  which  runs  between  t he  horfes. 
Applied  to  a (hip,  the  large  main  crofs  tim- 
bers, preventing  the  (ides  of  a (hip  from 
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falling  together,  and  fupporting  the  cfcck.y 
and  orlops.  Among  weavers,  a cylindrical 
piece  of  wood  on  which  the  threads  of  the 
warp  are  rolled,  and  enrol  as  the  work  ad-r 
vanccs  ; like  wife  the  cylinder  on  which  the 
./FulT  is  rolled  as  it  is  weaved,  placed  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  loom.  A ray  of  light.  The 
/Fraic  part  or  (hank  of  an  anchor,  to  which 
the  hooks  are  fallen ed. 

To  BE'AM,  V.  N.  ffrom  beam,  Sax.]  to 
emit  or  dart  rays  of  light  or  lufire. 

BE'AMY,  Adj.  .Ihining,  radiant.  Ap- 
plied to  deer,  having  horns. 

*BE'AN,  S.  [bean,  bun , Sax.]  in  Botany, 
a kind  of  pulfe.  By  the  new  hufbandry, 
the  produce  of  beans  has  exceeded  the  old, 
*y  more  than  ten  buihcls  an  acre.  - 

To  BEA'R,  V.  A.  [pronounced  as  if  the 
e was  omitted,  like  the  a in  Hares  the  Preter 
is  bare,  ox  bore,  and  the  Part.  Pa  (live,  bore  or 
born,  of  bairan , Goth  ] in  its  primary  lenfe, 
to  fupport,  qp  carry  a burden  ; to  wear. 
JUfed  with %up,  to  fupport,  fuflain,  or  keep 
from  falling.  To  endure^  to  permit,  or' 
fi  flcr  without  refentment;  to  countenance, 
or  cncoungc;  to  produce,  or  bring  forth. 
Joined  with  charges,  to  defray  cr  pay. 
**  Somewhat  that  will  bear  your  charges.’* 
pryd.  To  bthjve,  joined  with  tjf \ to  ward 
or  defend  from,  or  elude.  “ It  cannot  tau- 
off  a greater  blow',*’  Hay'to.  Likewife  to  carry 
away  by  violence,  joined  with  dra)n.  “ Juf- 
Ced,  here  down  one  another.”  Hayvi-  Ufcd 
with  hard , to  urge,  prefs,  or  importune. 

Ctefar  doth  bear  me  hard.*'  Sbak.  Ufed 
with  the  pai tide  on,  to  incite,  ftimulatc,  or 
fuftain  a perfbn  in  an  attempt.  “ Confi- 
dence then  bore  thee  on."  Par.  Loft,  joined 
to  price,  to  fell  well,  or  at  a certain  value. 
Joined  with  out,  to  fupport,  to  maintain,  to 
second,  to  defend.  Vied  ncutcrly,  to  e«- 
dure  the  frowns  of  adverfity ; to  fulfer  with- 
out complaint  To  produce  frnit,  applied 
to  vegetables.  Ufcd  with  like , to  behave  or 
aifl.  “ Bear-like , a true  friar.’*  Shak.  In* 
Navigation,  ufcd  with  in,  to  fail  towards. 
Vfcd  without  the  particle,  ;o  lay  or  be  lituated. 
Vied. with  upon  or  og'iinft,  to  acl  or  exert  in 
action,  Ulcd  with  up  and  againjl , to  oppofe 
or  ftrugglc  with. 

. BEA'R,  S.  a wild  bea/F,  with  long  lhaggy 
hair,  and  hookcJ  claws.  In  the  winter  they 
ileep,  the  male  forty  days,  and  the  female 
four  months,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  wakened  by 
brows,  and  though  they  fait  all  that  while 
ace, fat.  Their  Ikins  arc  uled  for  i iou Tings, 
thofe  of  their  young  for  mufii,  and  they  are 
reckoned  by  the  French  avctirc  for  the  king’s 
evil,  rheumatifm,  and  gout..  Ip  Agrono- 
my, applied  to  two,  coulldiatioos  in  the 
N.  heixiifpherc,  called  the  greater  and  the 
lejim 

BF.ARALS.TOK;,.  a tq\yn  4r*  Pjftvonfliire, 
tli  i due  & not  con  fill  cf  ico  houfes.  It*  had 
9 Market  on  Thurfday,  which  is  now  come 
N°.  IV. 
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to  nothing,  and  it  has  no  fairs  ; but  it  fendj 
two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  10  miles 
N.  of  Plymouth,  and  201  W.  by  S.  of  Lon- 
don. Lon.  4.  30.  lat.  50.  25. 

BE' ARP,  S.  [the  e is  pronounced  long, 
as  if  the  a was  dropped,  beard.  Six.]  the 
hair  on  a perfon’s  cheek,  lips,  and  chin. 
Applied  to  vegetabler,  the  prickles  which 
grow  on  the  ears  of  cbm.  In  an  arrow,  it 
is  the  barb  at  the  head.  In  a hoife,  that 
which  bears  the  curb  of  the  bridle.  Fn  Af- 
tronomy,  the  bcaid  of  a comet,  is  tbc  rays 
emitted  towards  the  part  to  which  it  moves. 
Ufed  with  the  particle  to,  it  fignifics  the  face, 
and  includes  the  idea  of  defiance.  44  Jeer'd 
— Their  reverend  perfons  to  my  beard?* 
Hud. 

To  BE'ARD,  V.  A.  to  take  one  by  the 
beard,  including  the  idea  of  contempt  j to 
oppofe  publicly. 

BEARDED,  A'dj.  a perfcn  who  has  a 
beard  j applied  to  vegetables,  that  which  has 
long  ears  ; applied  to  inllrumcnts,  that 
which  is  forked,  jagged* 

BE'ARDLESS,  Adj.  not  having  a beard. 
Figuratively,  young,  youthful. 

BE'ARER,  S.  one  who  carries,  or  con- 
veys a thing  from  one  to  another,  peculiarly 
applied  to  a perfon  who  carries  ; one  who 
wears,  applied  to  drefs  ; one  who  fupport# 
or  fullains ; that  which  produces  or  yields 
fruit,  aplied  to  vegetables.  In  Commerce, 
the  perfon,  who  prefents  a bill  for  payment, 
and  in  vvhofe  favour,  the  iaft  indor lenient, 
if  any,  was  made.  In  Heraldry,  fee  SUP-* 
PORTERS. 

BEA'RING,  S.  the  aft  of  fupporting  or 
carrying  a bui  Jen.  In  Geography  and  Na- 
vigation, the  fituatlon  of  a place,  with  re- 
gard to  the  points  of  the  compafs. 

BE'AST,  S.  [pronounced  as  if  thre<*  U'as 
dropped,  and  the  e doubled,  bcjle,  Fr.J  an 
animal  without  reafon,  generally  applied  to 
thofe  that  art*  four-footed  Figuratively,  one* 
•who  afts  ipconfiftenf  with  tlic charafier  of  a 
rational  creature  : a term  which  carries  with’ 
it  the  fccondary  idea  of  great  detefFarion  in 
tbc  pel  foil  ufing,  and  fomething  inconliftcnt 
with  humanity  in  him  who  caufes  it.  > * ♦ 

BE' AS  i Lift  ESS,  S.  that,  which  is  unwor-' 
thy  of  a man;  indecency  ; naftinefs. 

BE'ASTLY,  Adv.  refembling  a bead,  ci-* 
thcr  in  its  form,  or  flowing  from  a want  of 
reafon. 

To  BE' AT,  V.  A.  [be tan  and  bectart. 
Sax.]  to  flrike  a perfon  ; to  pound  to  pow- 
der ; to  forge;  to  fubdueor  vanquilh.  Ufcd 
with  the  particle  down,  to  deprefs,;  to  leficn 
the  price.  Uled  with  bead,  tq  apply  one’s- 1 
thought'.  Waftc  his  time, -and  beat  his 
head  about  the  Latin  Grammar.”  Locke.  In 
this  fenfe  it  is  followed  with  about.  Joined 
with  up,  and  Followed  with  quart  ert,  to  at-  - 
tack  fuddcnly,  to  furprize  or  alarm.  “ By 
beating  up  hi*  quarters."  Clarend.  Neuter- 
U ly. 
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Jy,  to  move  or  throb,  fo  as  to  affett  the ) 
hand  with  a kind  of  Broke,  applied  to  the 
pul fe,  or  the  heart. 

BE' AT,  Part.  Pa(H  violently  attacked  $ 
Brock  ; conquered. 

BE  AT,  S.  a Broke  $ a blow  5 the  found 
made  by  a drum ; the  throb  of  the  pulfe,  or 
heart. 

BE' ATEN,  Part.  Pall,  [from  beat']  con- 
quered; vanquifhed  ; often  trod. 

BE'ATER,  S.  an  infirument  to  Brike 
blows  $ a peflle ; one  fond  of  punilhing  or 
finking.  “ The  bcB  lchool-maflcr  of  our 
time  was  the  greateft  beater jffckam, 
BEAT  IT  1C,  or  BEATI'FICAL,  Adj. 
[beati/kut,  Lat.J  what  renders  a perfon  com* 
plcatly  happy ; applied  by  divines  to  the  joys 
of  heaven. 

BEATIFICATION,  S.  [from  beatific ] 
in  the  Romifh  church,  an  acknowledgment 
that  a perfon  is  in  heaven,  but  not  allowed 
the  honours  of  faints  conferred  by  canoniza- 
tion. Applied,  by  demonBrators  in  elcttri- 
city,  to  the  glorious  appearance  a perfon 
makes  in  a dark  room,  when  furrounded  by 
a vifible  clettrical  atniofphere. 

To  BEA'TIFY,  V.  A.  [from  beams, 
Lat.]  to  make  completely  happy  ; to  bids  ; 
to  acknowledge  a perfon  to  be  received  in 
heaven,  though  not  po  defied  of  the  dignity 
of  a feint,  'a  term  ulcd  by  the  Romifh 
clergy. 

BF/ATING,  S.  punifhment  by  blows. 

BEATITUDE,  S.  \bcat\tudo,  Lat.]  in 
Divinity,  a Bate  of  perfett  happinefs,  ap- 
plied to  feints  and  angels  in  heaven.  In  the 
plural,  applied  to  our  Saviour's  fermon  on 
the  mount,  which  begins  with  piomHing 
bleffedncfs  or  happinefs  to  peculiar  objetts. 

BE' ATS,  S.  in  Clock-work,  the  Brckcs 
made  by  the  fpindle  of  the  balance,  or  of 
the  pads,  in  a royal  pendulum. 

BEAU',  S.  [Fr.  pronounced  bo]  an  ef- 
feminate man,  who  is  pafUonateiy  fond  of 
djefs,  makes  it  his  Btidy  and  pride,  to  the 
neglett  of  improving  the  more  noble  part  of 
him. 

BEA'VER,  S.  [pronounced  as  if  the  a 
was  dropped  and  an  e fubBituted  in  its  Bead, 
leevrc , Fr.]  an  amphibious  animal,  about 
four  feet  long  ; its  head  refe mules  a moun- 
tain rat's,  its  i'nout  Is  long,  and  its  jaws 
furnilhed  with  ten  large  and  fharp  teeth,  two 
of  which  are  incilivc  and  c'ght  molar.  The 
elegance  of  their  building,  the  policy  ob- 
ferved  in  thek  focicties,  and  other  curious 
particulars,  may  be  been  in  the  Mem.  of  the 
Roy.  Acad,  of  Sciences  for  1704,  the  Spec- 
tacle de  la  Nature,  &c.  Figuratively,  bea- 
ver is  ufed  for  a hat. 

BF/AVERF.D,  Adj.  [firm  hewer]  co- 
vered with  or  wearing  a beaver  hat. 

- BEAU'ISH,  Adj.  effeminately  nice  j fop- 
pilh  j tawdry. 
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BEAUMONT,  [FRANCIS]  and  JOIIT* 

FLETCHER. 

As  thefe  two  gentlemen  were,  while  liv- 
ing, the  moff  inviolable  friends  and  infepa- 
rable  coni  pinions ; as  in  their  works  alfp 
they  were  united,  the  Oreftes  and  Pylades  of 
the  poetical  world,  it  would  be  a kind  of  in- 
jury done  to  the  manes  of  their  friendfhip, 
fbould  we  here,  after  death,  leparatc  thofe 
names  which  before  it  were  found  for  ever 
joined. — For  this  reafon  wc  (hall,  under  this 
tingle  article,  deliver  what  we  have  been  able 
to  collett  concerning  both  ; yet,  for  the 
fake  of  order,  it  will  be  proper  firfi  to  take- 
fome  notice  of  thofe  particulars  which  fepa- 
rately  relate  to  each.  FirB  then,  as  his  name 
Bands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  will  be- 
begin  with  • 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont. — This  gentleman 
was  defeended  from  a very  antient  family  of 
that  name,  feated  at  Grace  Dieu  in  Leicef- 
terfhire.  His  grandfather,  John  Beaumont, 
had  been  maQer  of  the  rolls,  and  his  father, 
Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  Nor  was  his  de- 
scent lefs  honourable  on  the  fide  of  his  mo- 
ther, whofe  name  was  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  George  Picrrcpoint,  of  Home  Pierre- 
point,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  Efijf 
and  of  the  fame  family  from  which  the  pre- 
fent  duke  of  KingBon  derives  his  anceBry. 

Our  poet  however  appears  to  have  been 
only  a younger  fon,  Jacob  mentioning  a 
brother  of  his  by  the  title  of  Sir  Henry  Beau- 
mont, though  Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  157.  calls  him  Sir  John 
Beaumont.  Pie  was  born  in  the  year  ls$5, 
and  received  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
though  in  what  cringe  is  a point  which  we 
have  not  been  aKe  to  trace.  He  afterward* 
was  entered  a ftudent  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
It  is  not  however  apparent  that  he  made  any 
great  proficiency  in  the  law,  tint  being  a 
Budy  probably  too  dry  and  unenterraining 
to  be  attended  to  by  a man  of  his  fertile 
and  fprightly  genius.  And  indeed,  wc 
lliould  fcirccly  be  fuvprifcd  to  find  that  he 
had  given  no  application  to  any  Budy  but 
poetry,  nor  attended  on  any  court  but  that 
of  the  mufes  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  our  ad- 
miration might  fix  itfeif  in  rhe  oppoGte  ex- 
treme, and  fill  us  with  affoniffnnent  at  tha 
extreme  affidutty  of  his  •genius  and  rapidity 
of  his  pen,  when  wc  look  back  on  the  vo- 
luminoufnefs  of  his  works,  and  then  en- 
quire into  the  time  allowed  Kim  for  them  5 
j works  that  might  well  have  r;  ken  up  a k»:*g 
life  to  have  executed.  For  although,  out  of 
! fifty-three  plays,  which  nr*  colkttcd  togc- 
I ther  as  the  labours  of  thefe  united  nut!  t*rs, 
] Mf.  Beaumont  was  concerned  in  much  lii* 
, greatefi  part  o£  them,  yet  he  did  not  live  to 
[complete  his  thirtieth  year,  the  king  of  ter- 
[rors  fummoning  him  r.'.vay  in  the  begin  n:ng 
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ef  March  1615,  on  the  9th  day  of  which  he 
was  interred  in  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's 
chapel  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  He  left  be- 
hind him  only  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Frances 
Beaumont,  who  muft  have  then  been  an  in- 
fant, as  (he  died  in  Leicefterfhire  fincc  the 
year  1700.  She  had  been  poflefTed  of  feve- 
ral  manufeript  poems  of  her  father’s  writ- 
ing, but  the  envious  Irifli  Teas,  which  rob- 
bed the  world  of  that  invaluable  treafure,  the 
remaining  part  of  Spencer’s  Fairy  Queen, 
deprived  it  alfo  of  thefe  poems,  which  were 
loft  in  her  voyage  from  Ireland,  in  which  i 
kingdom  ,lhe  had  refided  for  fome  time,  in 
the  family  of  the  duke  of  Ormond.  — Let 
us  now  proceed  to  our  fccond  author, 

Mr.  John  Fletcher.  This  gentleman  wa* 
not  more  mfcanly  defeended  than  his  poetical 
colleague.  His  father,  the  reverend  Dr. 
Fletcher,  having  been  61  ft  made  hilltop  of 
Briftol  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards 
by  the  fame  monaich,  in  the  year  1597. 
trail  Hated  to  the  rich  and  honourable  fee  of 
London.  Our  poet  was  born  in  1576,  .and 
was,  as  well  as  his  friend,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  made  a great  proficiency  in 
Jiis  ftudies,  and  was  accounted  a very  good 
fcholar.  His  natural  vivacity  of  wit,  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  foon  rendered  him 
a devotee  to  the  mufes,  and  hisclofc  atten- 
tion to  their  fervice  and  fortunate  connexion 
with  a genius  equal  to  his  own,  foon  raifed 
him  to  one  of  the  higheft  places  in  the  tem- 
ple oQpoctscal  fame.  As  he  was  born  near 
ten  years  before  Mr.  Beaumont,  fo  did  he 
alfo  furvive  him  by  an  equal  numbet  of  years. 
The  general  calamity  of  a plague,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1625,  involving  him 
in  its  great  definition,  he  being  at  that  time 
forty  nine  years  of  age. 

During  the  joint  lives  of  thefe  two  great 
poets,  it  appears  that  they  wrote  nothing  fe- 
parately  excepting  one  little  piece  by  each, 
which  feemed  of  two  trivial  a nature  for 
cither  to  require  afiiftance  in,  The 
Faithful  Shepherd,  a Paftoral,  by  Fletcher, 
and  1 he  Mafque  of  Gray’s-Inn  Gentlemen, 
by  Beaumont.  Yet  what  (hare  each  had  in 
the  writing  or  defigning  of  the  pieces  thus 
compofed  by  them  jointly,  there  is  no  pofli- 
bility  of  determining.  It  is  however  gene- 
rally allowed  that  Fletcher’s  peculiar  talent 
was  wit,  and  Beaumont's,  though  much  the 
younger  man,  judgment.  Nay,  fo  extraor- 
dinary was  the  latter  property  in  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, that  it  is  recorded  of  the  great  Ben 
Johnfon,  who  feems  moreover  to  have  had  a 
fufikient  degree  of  fclf-opinion  of  his  own 
abilities,  that  he  conftantly,  fo  long  as  this 
gentleman  lived,  fubniitted  his  own  writings 
to  his  cenfure,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  availed 
himlelf  of  his  judgment  at  Ieaft  in  the  cor- 
recting, if  not  even  in  the  contriving  all  his 
plots. 

It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  forming1 
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the  plots  and  contriving  the  conduct  of  the 
fable,  the  writing  of  the  more  ferious  and 
pathetic  parrs,  and  lopping  the  redundant 
branches  of  Fletcher's  wit,  whofe  luxuriance 
we  are  tolJ,  frequently  ftood  in  need  of  cafti- 
gation,  might  be  in  general  Beaumont’s  por- 
tion in  the  work,  while  Fletcher,  whole  con- 
verfation  with  the  Beau  mtnde  which  (indeed 
both  of  them  from  their  births  and  llations 
in  life  h id  been  ever  accuftomed  to)  added  to 
the  volatile  and  lively  turn  he  poflclled,  ren- 
dered him  perfectly  mafter  of  dialogue  and 
polite  language,  might  execute  the  defigns 
formed  by  the  other,  and  raife  the  fuperftnic- 
ture  of  thofe  lively  and  fpirited  fcencs  which 
Beaumont  had  only  laid  the  foundation  of  ; 
and  in  this  he  was  fo  fuccefsfut,  that  though 
his  wit  and  raillery  were  extremely  keen  and 
poignant,  yet  they  were  at  the  fame  time  fo 
perfectly  genteel,  that  they  uftd  rather  to 
plenfc  than  dilguft  the  very  perfons  on  whom 
they  feemed  ro  refieCt.-r-Yct  that  Fletcher 
was  not  intirely  excluded  from  a (hare  in 
the  conduCt  of  the  drama,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a ftory  related  by  Win fta nicy, 
viz.  that  our  two  bards  having  concerted  the 
rough  draught  of  a tragedy  over  a bottle- of 
wine  at  a tavern,  Fletcher  find,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  kill  the  king,  which  w'ords  being 
over-heard  by  the  waiter,  who  had  not  hap- 
pened to  have  been  witnefs  to  the  context  of 
their  converfation,  he  lodged  an  information 
of  treafon  again  ft  them.  But  on  their  ex- 
planation of  it  only  to  mean  the  deltruCtion 
of  a theatrical  monarch,  their  loyalty  more- 
over being  unqueftioned,  the  affair  ended  in 
a jeft. 

On  the  whole,  the  works  of  thefe  authors 
have  undoubtedly  very  great  merit,  ami 
fome  of  their  pieces  dcftrvedly  ftand  on  the 
lift  of  the  prefent  ornaments  on  the  theatre. 
The  plots  are  ingenious,  interefting  and  w-ell 
managed,  the  characters  flrongly  marked, 
and  the  dialogue  fprightly.  and  natural,  yet 
there  in  is  the  latter  a coarfcncfs  which  is  not 
funable  to  the  politenefs  of  the  prefent  age/ 
and  a fondnefs  of  repartee,  which  frequently 
runs  into  obfccnity,  and  which  we  mayfuppofe 
was  the  vice  of  that  time  } fince  even  the  de- 
licate Shakefpeare  himfelf  is  not  entirely  free 
from  it.  But  as  thefe  authors  have  more  of 
that  kind  of  wit  than  the  laft-mentioned 
writer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  their 
works  were,  in  the  licentious  reign  of 
Charles  II.  preferred  to  his.  Now,  how- 
cver*  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  tafte  be  it 
fpoken,  the  tables  are  entirely  turned,  and 
while  Shakefpeare’ s immortal  works  arc  our 
couftant  and  daily  fare,  thofe  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  though  delicate  in  their  kind, 
are  only  occaftonally  ferved  up,  and1  even 
then  great  pains  is  ever  taken  to  clear  them 
of  that  futret , which  the  bant  govt  of,  their 
contemporaries  confidered  as  their  fuprcmell 
rclifo,  hut  which  the  more  undeprayed  tafte 
U 2 of 
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of  ours , has  been  juftly  taught  to  look  on  as 
what  it  really  is,  no  more  than  a corrupted 
and  unwholefome  taint. 

BEAUMARIS,  a town  of  Anglefea,  in 
North-Wales,  with  two  markets,  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  on 
Friday  13,  Holy  Thurfday,  September  19, 
and  December  19,  all  for  cattle.  It  (lands 
on  the  {height  Men  ay,  and  was  fortified 
with  a caltlc  by  Edward  I.  It  is  governed 
by  a mayor,  recorder,  two  bailitTs,  and 
twenty  one  common  council  men,  and  fends 
one  member  to  parliament.  Here  the  gene- 
ral and  quarter-fefiions  are  held,  and  the 
county  goal  is  kept.  It  lies  on  the  road  | 
from  Chclter  to  Holyhead,  and  was  formerly  ! 
a 7l  .ee  of  good  trade,  by  means  of  its  ex- 
cellent harbour.  Here  is  plenty  of  corn, 
butter,  and  checfe.  It  is  59  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Chcfter,  27  E.  of  Holyhead, 
and  241  N.  VV.  of  London.  Lon.  13.  15 
lat.  53.  20. 

BEAU'TEOUS,  Adj.  formed  with  ele- 
gance and  fymetry. 

BEAU'TEOL’sLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  rufc  an 
idea  of  regular  features,  finenefs  of  lhape, 
and  elegance  cf  complexion. 

BEA'UTfFUL,  Adj.  lu  ving  fymmetry  of 
parts  necclPry  to  ccnvey  the  idea  of  beauty. 

To  BEA'trrrFY,  V'.  A.  [from  beauty 
and  f%,  Lat.  | to  recommend  any  thing  to 
the  approbation  of  a perfon  by  heightening 
or  incrcafing  its  charms.  Applied  to  the 
endeavours  of  females  to  make  their  perfons 
appear  more  agreeable  by  the  advantage  of 
drefs.  Ufed  neuterly,  to  increafe  or  advance 
in  beauty. 

BEA'UTY,  S.  [heaute,  Fr.J  that  which 
rnifes  delight  and  approbation  in  the  behol- 
der. Applied  to  Mufic,  Morals,  Painting, 
&c.  implying  an  idea  of  excellence  in  the 
©bjeft  cjpablc  of  railing  delight  in  the  mind. 
A perfon  bleft  with  all  that  fymmetry  of 
features,  beautiful  contours  of  limbs,  ele- 
gance of  ftiapc,  and  fwcetncfs  of  complex  on, 
that  raife  delight  in  the  mind  of  a beholder, 
and  extort  approbation  by  its  excellencies. 

To  BEA'UTY,  V.  A.  to  embellilh,  a- 
dorn,  or  make  beautiful.  “ Beautify'd  by 
plaft’ring  art  ” Shakefp.  Obfelete. 

/ To  BEC  ATM,  V.  A.  to  reduce  a ftorm 
to  reft  and  quietnefs. , To  pacify  turbulent 
pafllons.  Though  feme  have  been  fo  nice  as 
to  diftinguilh  between  cahn  and  becalm,  infi- 
ruating,  that  the  former  implies  to Jlop  mo- 
tion, and  the  other  to  keep  from  motion,  yet 
authors  are  fo  indeterminate  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  terms,  that  it  would  be  impoftibie  to 
underftand  them  by  fuch  a key. 

BECA'ME,  the  preter  of  become* 

BECA'USE,  Conj.  ufed  to  imply  a reafon 
or  caufe.  Ufed  with  of,  it  fignifies  the  reafon 
why  a thing  is,  or  is  not,  done. 

BECCLES,  a town  in  Suffolk,  with  a good 
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market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  on  Holy- 
Thurfday,  June  29,  and  October  2,  tor 
petty  chapmen-,  as  alfo,  on  July  15,  for 
toys.  It  is  a large  town,  with  a hand  fome 
church,  and  a tali  bulky  fteeplc,  feated  on 
an  eminence  fome  diltance  from  the  church. 
Here  the  felTions  for  the  liberty  of  Blithing, 
are  commonly  held  It  is  15  miles  S.  W. 
of  Yarmouth,  39  N.  N.  E.  of  Ipfwich,  and 
107  N.  F..  of  London. 

To  BECHA'NCE,  V.  N.  to  happen. 

BE'CHICS,  S.  [£>rvjx<t,]  medicines  to  re- 
lieve a cough. 

To  Br.'CK,  V.  A.  [beacn,  Sax.]  to  invite 
or  call  a perfon  by  a fignal,  or  a nod. 

BE'CK,  S [from  the  verb]  external  figns, 
generally  made  with  the  head,  or  hands. 

To  BECKEN,  V.  A.  to  make  figns  to  a 
perfon  to  come  to  one. 

To  BE'COME,  V.  A.  to  grow  5 to  alter 
or  change.  Ufed  with  of,  to  happen, 
“ What  will  become  of  me  ?”  Dryd. 

To  BE'COME,  V.  A.  to  adorn,  or  grace. 
Applied  to  things,  to  fuit,  to  be  proper  for, 
to  agree,  to  be  adapted. 

EECO'MiNG,  Part,  fwitable  or  proper. 
Sometimes  ufed  with  the  particle  of  though 
leldom- 

BECOMINGLY,  Adv.  fuhing  the  dr- 
cumftanccs  and  rank  of  a perfon. 

BE'D,  S.  [bed.  111.  bedd , Sax.]  a place  for 
perfons  to  fieep  in  or  lay  on.  Figuratively, 
lodging.  Marriage.  In  Gardening,  a piece 
of  made  ground  for  raifing  plants  ; thjj  chan- 
nel of  any  river.  To  be  brought  to  bed  of,  to 
be  delivered  of,  &c.  To  make  a bed ; to  lay 
the  closths  fmooth,  and  make  it  fit  to  be 
laid  on.  Bed  of  a mortar,  in  Gunnery,  a 
folid  piece  of  oak  hollowed  in  the  middle  to 
receive  the  breech,  and  half  the  trunnions. 
Applied  to  a gun,  the  thick  plank  lying  im- 
mediately under  the  piece,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  the  body  of  the  carriage. 

To  BE'D,  V.  A.  [ bedden , Teut.]  fo  place 
in  a bed  $ to  go  to  bed  to,  or  with.  To 
range,  or  lay  things  in  order  upon  one  ano- 
ther. Ufed  with  thd  particle  with,  to  lie  ra 
the  fame  bed  with  one  another. 

To  BEDA'BBLE,  S,  to  wet,  fo  as  to 
create  uneafinefs. 

To  BF.DA'GGLE,  to  daubt,  or  plalh  the 
bottom  of  a garment,  by  not  holding  it  up  ; 
and  includes  the  idea  of  llovenry,  or  iluttilh- 
nefs. 

To  BEDASH,  V.  A.  [from  be  and  da/h] 
to  fcatter  wet  on  a perion  by  beating  it  with 
a ftick,  or  calling  a ftone  in  it. 

To  BEDA'WB,  V.  A.  to  co*er  a thing 
with  dirt.  To  apply  or  lay  on  paint  in  an 
ignorant  manner. 

To  BEDDA'ZZLE,  V.  A.  to  overpower 
the  fight  by  too  much  luftre. 

BE'D-CHAMBER,  S.  a room  with  a bed 
for  llccping  in.  Lords  of  tie  bedchamber  are 
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ten,  of  the  firft  rank,  who  attend  in  their 
turns.  T he  firll  of  them  is  called  the  groom 
of  the  fide. 

BED-CLO'ATHS,  S.  the  blankets,  quilt, 
coverlid,  &cv  on  a bed. 

To  BEDE'CK,  V.  A.  to  fet  out  or  em- 
bellish a perfon  with  apparel.'  To  adorn  j 
to  grace. 

To  BE'DEW,  V.  A.  to  net  by  fprirkling, 
alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  dew 
moillens  the  earth. 

BED-FF.LLOW,  S.  one  who  lies  in  bed 
with  another. 

BEDFORD,  the  county-town  of  Bedford- 
fhire,  with  two  markets  on  Tuefdays  and  Sa- 
turdays, and  fix  fairs,  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in 
Lent,  April  21,  July  5,  Auguft  21,  Octo- 
ber 12,  and  December  19,  for  all  forts  of 
cattle.  Bedford  is  fcated  on  the  river  Oufe, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  arc 
united  by  a bridge  with  two  gates,  one  at 
each  end,  to  flop  the  pafl  ige  occalionally.  It 
has  five  churches,  and  formerly  had  a firong  I 
caftle,  whofe  fitc  is  now  a very  fine  bowling- 
green.  Tt  is  governed  by  a mayor,  twelve ' 
aldermen,  a recorder,  two  bailiffs,  a town- 
clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  The  1 
Tuefday-market  is  on  the  fouth  fide  for  cat- ' 
tie ; and  that  on  Saturday,  on  the  north-ftde, 
for  corn.  It  is  27  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Buck- 
ingham, 52  E.  N.  E.  of  Oxford,  28  W.  by 
S.  of  Cambridge,  and  47  N.  by  W.  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  the  title  of  a dutchy,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  Lon.  17.  10. 
lat.  52.  6. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  is  in  the  diocefe  of 
Lincoln,  and  is  24  miles  long,  and  16  broad. 
It  contains  12,170  hoofes,  67350  inhabi- 
tants, 116  parifhes,  10  market-towns,  and 
fends  fix  members  to  parliament.  It  is  a 
pkafant  inland  county,  and  is  diverfified  with 
fruitful  plains  and  rifing  hills,  abounding  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  rich  paftures ; it  is  noted 
for  barley,  bone-lace,  and  a manufacture  of 
draw. 

To  BEDI'GHT,  V.  A.  to  fet  off  with 
clothes,  drefs,  or  other  external  ornaments. 

To  BEDI'M,  V.  A.  to  obfeure  by  greater 
brighrnefs. 

BF/DING,  S.  [ bedingc,  Sax.]  the  bed- 
cloaths  which  are  on  a bed  ffead. 

BE'DLAM,  S,  {formerly  fpelt  Bethlehem , 
a religious  houfe  near  Moor-gate,  in  Lon- 
don, now  an  hofpital  for  mad  people, 
on>ra  Heb.  a houfe  for  the  abode  and 
cure  of  mad  people.  One  who  has  loft  his 
ienfes  ; a madman. 

BEI>LAM,  Adj.  [from  the  noun]  be 
longing  to  a mad-houfe. 

BEDLAMI'TE,  S.  a mad  perfon,  a luna- 
tic. 

BEIV-MAKER,  S.  a perfon  in  the  uni- 
▼erfiiies,  who  makes  the  beds,  cleans  the 
rooms,  and  runs  of  errands  for  the  (tu- 
jdcats. 


BED-POST,  S the  poft  which  fupport# 
the  teller  or  canopy. 

To  REDRA'GGLE,  V.  A.  to  foil  the 
lower  partof  a garment,  by  leiting  it  dtv* 
in  the  dirt  j a great  fign  of  Autuihncfs  or  flo- 
vrnry. 

To  BFDRE'NCH,  V.  A.  to  wet  or  foak 
with  a luge  quantity  of  fnme  fluid. 

BFD-Rl'D,  Adj  confined  to  one’s  hcJ. 

BED  Ri'DDEN.  Adj.  one  who,  being 
worn  out  by  age,  &c.  and  unable  to  quit  lu» 
bed. 

BE'DRITE,  S.  the  marriage  dues. 

BEDU'NG,  V.  A.  to  cover  or  enrich  with 
Idung. 

BE'E,  S.  \beo^  Sax.  hi,  Dan.]  in  natural 
hiffory,  a fmall  ir.fcft  well-known,  remark- 
able for  indufly. 

BE'ECH,  S [bece.  Sax.]  a well-known  tree. 
lAlfo  the  fea-fhorc. 

I BEE  CHEN,  Adj.  \huetna,  Sax.]  confirm- 
ing of  or  belonging  to  beech. 

BE'ER,  S.  [here,  Sax.  bier.  Germ.]  a li- 
quor made  of  malt  and  hops. 

BE'EF,  S.  [ beeuf \ Fr.J  the  flefh  of  black 
cattle. 

BE'EF-EATER,  S.  a yeoman  of  the 
king’s  guards. 

BE'SOM,  S.  [btfm,  befma,  Sax.]  a houfe- 
hold  inffrument.  Alfo  called  a broom.  It 
is  ufed  tofwcep  the  duff  off  the  floor. 

BE'ET,  S.  [from  beta , Lat.]  a plant  of 
which  there  arc  feven  fpecies. 

BEE'TLE,  S.  [by tel.  Sax.]  an  tnfcft  witfi 
four  wings,  the  two  outwaid  being  fheaths 
for  the  other  : they  are  black,  and  abound  in 
damp  places.  A great  fledge.  A wooden 
mallet. 

To  BEE'TLE,  V.  N.  to  jut  out,  projeft, 
or  hang  over. 

BEE'TLE-HEADED,  Adj.  ftupidj  igno- 
rant. 

To  BEFA'LL,  V,  N.  to  happen  to  a per- 
fon. 

To  BEFI'T,  V.  A.  to  fuit ; to  tally  with; 
agree  with. 

To  BEFO'OL,  V.  A.  to  delude;  to  de- 
ride ; to  play  upon  a perfon. 

BEFO'RE,  Prep,  [biforan,  Sax.]  in  the 
front,  or  fore-part. 

BEFO'RE,  Adv.  earlier  in  time,  prior  to.  \ 

BEFO'RE-TIME,  Adv.  in  ancient  times; 
of  old. 

To  Bf  FO'RTUNE,  V.  N.  to  happen  to. 
Generally  taken  in  good  fenfe. 

To  BEFO'UL,  V.  A.  to  daub,  fmear,  or 
foil. 

To  BEFRIE'ND,  V.  A.  to  do  an  aft  of 
kindnefs;  to  confer  a favour. 

To  BEFRl'NGE,  V.  A.  [a  compound  of 
^eand  fringe ] to  adorn  or  embellilh  with 
fringes. 

To  BEG,  V.  N.  [beggeren,  Teut.]  to  pray, 
requeft,  intreat,  petition,  or  crave  charity,  of 
a(fi  fhncc. 
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To  BEGET,  V.  A.  to  generate,  or  bring 
forth,  to  produce. 

BEGE'TTER,  S.  he  that  generate.*,  or 
caufes  a woman  to  conceive  a child. 

BL'GGAR,  S.  one  that  begs  or  lives  upon 
charity. 

To  BE'GGAR,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun] 
to  reduce  a perfon  from  plenty  and  opuler.ee 
to  want. 

B EG'GARLIN  ESS,  S.  meannefs ; wretch- 
ed refs  ; penury. 

BK'GGARLY,  Adj.  indigent,  mean. 

BE'GGARLY,  Adv.  in  a poor  mean  ab- 
jeft  manner. 

BL'GGaRY,S.  extreme  poverty,  wretch- 
ed nefs. 

'I  o BEGIJN,  V.  A.  [began % pret.  begun] 
to  commence,  toentcr  upon  a thing. 

BEGVNNER,  S.  he  that  fir  ft  begins  the 
Original. 

BEGl'RT,  Part,  tied,  or  bound  round. 

To  BEGUI'LE,  V.  A.  (, btgaUan , Sax.] 
to  impofc  upon,  deceive,  feduce. 

BEGU'N,  Part.  PafE  of  begin. 

BEHA'LF,  S.  intereft,  fide,  party,  favour. 

To  BK.HA'VE,  V.  A.  [bihaaven9  Lul.J 
to  af>,  conduct,  or  carry  one’s  felf. 

BEHA'VIOUR,  S.  conduct ; deportment, 
manner 

To  BEHE'AD,  V.  A.  to  cut  off  a perfon’s 
head. 

BEHE'LD,  Part.  Pad  f.om  behold. 

BEHF/ST,  S.  the  poffitive  and  abfolute 
commands  of  a fuperior  ; fuch  as  the  orders 
of  a parent,  a king,  and  of  the  Deity. 

BEHl'ND,  Prep,  [of  be  and  hindan , Sax.] 
after;  backwards.  Oppofed  to  fer  ware's. 
Following,  in  oppofition  to  before.  Remain- 
ing, after  a perfon’s  departure,  or  death. 
Applied  to  motion,  at  a diftancc  from  that 
which  moves  or  goes  before.  Ufed  compa- 
ratively, it  implies  great  inferiority.  Ufed 
adverbially,  fomething  not  yet  difeovered,  or 
perceived  by  the  mind.  I(  There  is  no  evi- 
dence behind'*  Locke. 

BSHl'ND-IIAND,  Adv.  being  in  debt. 
Ufed  wit|i  the  particle  wkb,  not  fo  eager  as 
others  in  undertaking  a thing,  but  after 
them  fometime.  Ufed  as  an  adjcftivcin  this 
fenfeby  Shakefpeare,  u my  behind- tandfUck- 
“ nefs.” 

BE'HN,  S.  in  pharmacy;  the  name  of  two 
roots,  from  which  excellent  cos  dials  and  re- 
ftoratives  are  made.  They  arc  moll  plenty 
in  the  Levant,  and  chiefly  about  Mount  Le- 
banon. 

BEIIN,  [Mrs.  APHARA,  or  APHRA,] 
Some  kind  of  a difpute  has  arifen  in  regard 
to  this  lady’s  chriltian  name,  in  coniequence 
of  Langbaine’s  having  attributed  that  of  Af- 
trsea  to  her  as  a real  name,  which  was  indeed 
no  more  than  a poetical  one,  by  which  Ihc 
was  known  and  addrefled  by  her  contempo- 
raries, She  was  a gentlewoman  by  birth. 
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being  defccnJcd  from  a very  good  family* 
whole  refidcnce  was  in  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury. She  was  born  fume  time  in  Charles 
I’s  reign,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 
Her  fatbei’s name  was  Johnfon.who,  through 
the  intereft  of  the  lord  Wt  loughby,  to  u hom 
he  was  related,  being  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  ofMirinam,  and  fix  and  hirty  iilands, 
undertook  a journey  to  the  Wcff-indies,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  whole  family,  among  whom 
was  our  pottefs,  at  that  time  very  young. 
Mr.  Joh  n Ion  died  in  the  voyage,  but  his  fa- 
mily reaching  Surinam,  fettled  there  for 
fume  years. 

' Here  it  was  that  (he  learned  ihe  hiftoryof, 
j and  acquired  a perfon  a 1 intimacy  with,  the 
j American  prince  Oroonoko,  and  his  beloved 
j Imoinda,  whole  adventures  (he  herfelf  fo  pa- 
thetically related  in  her  celebrated  novel  cf 
that  name,  and  which  Mr.  Southerne  after- 
wards made  fuch  an  ai!m:rablcnfe  of  in  mak- 
ing it  the  ground-work  of  one  of  the  belt 
tragedies  in  the  Englilh  language.  Her  in- 
timacy with  this  prince,  and  the  interelf  flic 
took  in  his  concerns,  added  to  her  ovtn  youth 
and  beauty,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the 
ill-natur  d and  ccnforious  to  accufe  her  of  a 
nearer  connection  with  him  than  that  of 
friendlhip.  This,  however,  a lady  of  her 
acquaintance,  who  has  prefixed  fome  memoirs 
of  her  life  to  an  edition  of  her  novels,  takes 
great  pains,  and  I think  very  much  to  the 
purpofc,  to  acquit  her  of.  , 

On  her  return  to  London,  fhe  became  the 
wife  of  one  Mr.  fichn,  a merchant,  reliding 
in  that  city,  but  of  Dutch  extraction.  How 
long  he  lived  after  their  marriage,  is  not  very 
apparent,  probably  not  very  long  ; for  her 
w it  and  abilities  having  brought  her  in  to  high 
cflimation  at  court,  king  Charles  II.  fix’d 
on  her  as  a proper  perfou  to  t ran  fa  ft  fomc 
; affairs  of  importance  abroad  during  the  courfe 
of  the  Dutch  war.  To  this  purnofe  fhe  went 
1 over  to  Antwerp,  where,  by  her  intrigues 
! and  gallantries,  flic  fo  far  crept  into  the  fe- 
j crets  of  flatc,  as  to  anfvver  the  ends  propofed 
by  fending  her  over.  Nay  in  the  latter  end 
I of  1 666,  Ihe,  by  means  of  the  influence  (be 
had  over  one  Vjmder  Albert,  a Dutchman  of 
eminence,  whole  heart  was  warmly  attached 
to  her,  (he  wormed  out  of  him  the  defign 
formed  by  Dc  Ruyter,  in  conjunction  with 
the  family  of  the  De  Wits,  of  failing  up 
the  Thames,  and  burning  the  Englilh  ibips 
in  their  harbours,  which  they  afterwards  put; 
in  execution  at  Rochefter.  This  (he  imme- 
| diately  communicated  to  the  Englilh  court, 
but  though  the  event  proved  her  intelligence 
to  be  well  ground'  d,  yet  it  was  at  that  time 
only  laughed  at ; which  together,  probably, 
with  no  gre-t  inclination  (hewn  to  reward 
her  for  the  pains  (be  had  been  at,  deternrned 
her  to  drop  all  farther  thoughts  of  political 
affairs,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  herftay 
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at  Antwerp,  to  give  herfelf  up  entirely  to 
the  gaiety  and  gallantries  of  the  place. 
Vander  Albert  continued  his  addreftes,  and 
after  having  made  fame  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempts to  obtain  the  pofledion  of  her  per- 
fon  on  eaficr  terms  than  matrimony,  at 
Jength  confcntcd  to  make  her  his  wife  ; but 
while  he  was  preparing  at  Amfrcrdam  for  a 
journey  to  England  with  that  intent,  a 
fever  carried  him  off,  and  left  her  free 
from  any  amorous  engagements.  She  was 
alfo  ftrongly  foliated  by  a very  old  man, 
of  the  name  of  Van  Bruin,  at  whofe  ex- 
pence (he  diverted  herfelf  for  a time,  and 
then  rejected  him  with  that  ridicule  which 
his  abfurd  addrcflcs  juftly  merited. 

In  her  voyage  back  to  England,  (he  was 
very  near  being  loft,  the  vcilel  (he  was  in 
being  driven  on  the  coaft  by  a ftorm,  but 
happened  to  founder  within  fight  of  land, 
the  pallengcrs  were,  by  the  timely  afliftance 
of  boats  from  the  (hore,  all  fortunately  pre- 
served. 

From  this  period  (be  devoted  her  life  en- 
tirely to  pleafure  and  the  mufes.  Her  works 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  all  of  them 
have  a lively  and  amorous  turn.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  her  wit  (hould  gain  her 
the  efteem  of  Mr.  Dryden,  Southern c,  and 
other  men  of  genius,  as  her  beauty,  of  which 
in  her  younger  part  of  life  Ihc  pollened  a 
great  (hare,  did  the  love  of  thofe  of  gallan 
try.  Nor  does  (he  .appear  to  have  been  any 
ilranger  to  the  delicate  fenfations  of  that 
paftion,  as  appears  from  fomc  of  her  letters 
to  a gentleman,  with  whom  (he  correfpond- 
cd  under  the  name  of  Lycida,  and  who 
leems  not  to  have  returned  her  flame  with 
equal  ardor,  or  received  with  that  rapture  her 
charms  might  well  have  been  expelled  to 
command. 

Her  works,  as  I have  before  obferved, 
were  very  numerous,  con  Oft  mg  of  plays, 
novels,  poems,  letters,  &c. 

As  to  the  character  her  plays  fhoiild  main- 
tain in  the  records  of  dramatic  hiftory,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  determine,  fmee  their 
faults  and  perfections  (land  in  ftrong  oppofi- 
tion  to  each  other.  In  all,  even  the  mod 
ind  fTcrent  of  her  pieces,  there  are  ftrong 
marks  of  genius  and  underftanding.  Her 
plots  arc  full  of  bufinefs  and  ingenuity,  and 
her  dialogue  fparklcs  with  the  dazzling  luftre 
of  genuine  wit,  which  every  where  glitters 
among  it.  But  then  fhe  has  been  accufed, 
and  that  not  without  great  juflice,  of  inter- 
larding her  comedies  with  the  mod  indecent 
fccncs,  and  giving  an  indulgence  in  her  wit 
to  the  rooft  indelicate  exprdfions.  To  this 
accufation  Ihc  has  herfelf  made  fomc  reply, 
in  the  preface  to  the  Lucky  Chance;  but 
the  retorting  the  charge  of  pruJery  and  pre- 
eifenefs  on  her  accufcrs,  is  far  from  being  a 
fuffivient  exculpation  of  herfvlf.  The  bell, 
aud  pci  haps  the  only  d ue  excufc  that  can 
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be  made  for  it  is,  that  although  fhe  might 
herfelf  have  as  great  an  avcrfion  as  any  one 
to  loofe  feenes  or  too  warm  defciiptions,  yet, 
as  Ihc  wrote  for  a livelihood,  fhe  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  corrupt  tafte  of  the 
times.  And,  as  (he  was  a woman,  aod  na- 
turally, moreover,  of  an  amorous  com- 
plexion, and  wrote  in  an  age  and  to  a court 
of  gallantry  and  licentioufncfs,  the  latter 
circumftances,  added  to  her  ncccffitics,  com- 
pelled her  to  indulge  her  audience  in  their 
favourite  depravity,  and  the  former,  aflifted 
by  a rapid  flow  of  wit  and  vivacity,  enabled 
her  fo  to  do ; fo  that  both  together  have 
given  her  plays  the  loofe  caft,  which  it  is  but 
too  apparent  they  poflefs. 

H:r  own  private  charaller  we  fhall 
give  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  own  fe- 
male companions,  who,  in  the  memoirs 
before-mentioned,  prefixed  to  her  novels, 
fpoke  of  her  thus.  “ She  was,”  fays  this 
Ldy,  “ of  a generous  humane  difpofition, 
fomething  paffionate,  very  ferviceabic  to  her 
friends  in  all  that  was  in  her  power,  and 
could  fr.oner  forgive  an  injury  than  do  one. 
She  had  wit,  humour,  good-nature,  and 
judgment  : (he  was  miftrefs  of  all  the  pleaf- 
ing  arts  of  convcrfation  : Ihc  was  a woman 
of  fenfe,  and  confcquently  a lover  of  plca- 
fure.  For  my  part  I knew  her  intimately, 
and  never  faw  ought  unbecoming  the  juft 
modefty  of  our  fex  ; though  more  gay  and 
free,  than  the  folly  of  the  precife  will  al- 
low.’' 

After  a life  intermingled  with  numerous 
difappointments,  which  a woman  of  her 
fenfe  and  merit  ought  never  to  have  met 
with,  and  in  the  clofe  of  a long  indifpofi- 
tion,  Mrs.  Bchn  departed  from  this  world, 
on  the  16th  of  April  1689,  and  lies  interred 
in  the  cloyfter  of  Weft minfter  abbey,  under 
a blue  marble  ftone,  againft  tire  firft  pillar  in 
the  caft  ambulatory,  with  the  following  ia- 
feription  ; 

Mrs.  Aphra  Bfhn, 

Died  April  the  26th, 

1689. ' 

Here  lies  a proof  that  wit  can  never  be 

Defence  enough  againft  mortality. 

Revived  by  Tho.  Waine,  in  rcfpclt  to  fo 
bright  a genius. 

To  BJMfCFLD,  v.  A.  [bebmU**,  Sax.] 
to  obferve  a perion ; to  have  a pcifou  in 
figlrt. 

BEHOLD,  an  interjection  fimilar  to  that 
of  lo. 

BEHO'LDEN,  Part,  indebted  to  ; lying 
under  an  obligation  to  a perfon  lor  favours 
conferred. 

BfcHOLDF.R,  S.  one  who  fees  or  calls 
his  eyes  upon  an  objelt 

BfcHO'OF,  S.  [from  btboue,  brbif/s,  Sax.] 
an  obligation,  the  profit,  or  advantage  w-hich 
may  accrue  from  a thing. 

To  BEHO'OVE,  V.  N.  [from  behfatb, 
4 Sax.] 
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Sax  ] to  he  incumbent  as  a duty,  to  be  fit 
and  f'nitable  This  term  is  (ometimes  ufed 
by  modern  authors  ; liio’  it  beg- ns  to  grow 
• antiquated4. 

BETNG,  the  participle  of  the  verb  to  be. 

BETNG,  S.  a term,  fipnifying  i He  exig- 
ence of  a thing  : thus  we  fay,  the  Supreme 
Pei  Kg  ; ait  infinite  Using  ; a Fin  ire  fiti-g. 

To  BFLA'BOUR,  V.  A.  to  ftnkc}  to 
best  a perf»u  firvcrely. 

To  BELA'CF,  V.  A-  in  navigation,  to 
Lfien  ; to  felaee  a rAfe.  Jobtifon, 

B-  LA' FED,  Aflj.  benighted.  Too  late. 

To  BELA  Y,  V.  N.  to  iic  in  ambuth,  or 
in  wait  for. 

To  BELA'Y,  V.  A.  f bekygen,  Belg.]  to 
mend  a rope,  by  laying  one  end  over  another. 

To  Bl  'LOH,  V.  A [bcalcan,  Sax.  ) to  break 
wind  upwards. 

BE'LCH,  S.  the  aft  of  breaking  wind  up- 
wards. - -- 

BF/LDAM,  ffrom  belle  Jams,  Fr.]  a name 
given  irreverently  to  an  old  woman. 

To  BELEAGUER,  V.  A.  [behggcrm, 
Belg.]  to  block  up  a place,  orbefiege. 

BE L£MN FTES,  (from  0«Xo?,]  in  na- 
tural hiflory,  arrow-head  or  finger-ftonc,.of  a 
whitifli  colour.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
finger,  more'  or  lefs  round,  of  a pyramidal 
form,  variable,  of  the  nature  of  chalk,  and  a 
fo/fil. 

To  BELLE,  V.  A.  fa  compound  of  he 
and  lie,  beluga*.  Sax.  belisgen , Belg.  and 
Ttut.Jto  invent  a fallhood  ; to  feign.  To 
charge  with  LKhooJ  ; to  calumniate,  and  to 
niifreprcfent}  to  accufc  a periun  falfely;  to 
represent  under  a feigned  appearance.  “ A 
dragon’s  form  help'd  the  God.’*  Harte. 

BELLAMi'TE,  S.  [belle  ame,  Fr.J  a dear 
friend.  The  term  it  now  obfolete. 

BELLAMO  UR,  S,  [belle  amour , Fr.J  a 
gallant.  Obfolete. 

BE'LL-FLOWER,  S.  fAe//and flower,  be- 
caufe  it  is  (haped  like  a bell]  a plant,  by  bo- 
tanifts  called  campanula.  Its  cmpalement 
has  five  acute  parts  ; the  flower  is  of  one  leaf 
(haped  like  a bell ; and  in  the  bottom  is  a five 
cornered  neftarium.  There  afe  thirteen 
fpccies. 

BE'LL  FOUNDER,  S.  aperfbn  who  calls 
bells.  .i 

BE'LLFRY,  S.  that  part  of  the  flceple  of 
a church  in  which  bells  are  rung,  probably 
a corruption  of  the  French  woid  bcjfmy  a 
fteeple,  or  tower  of  a church. 

BL/LL-GARD,  S.  [belle  egard,  Fr.)  a foft 
glance ; a kind  or  Janguilbing  look.  Now 
obfolete.  t 

BELIF/F,  S.  [pronounced  as  if  written 
leleef,  geleafe , Sax.]  to  Credit,  the  aflent  of 
the  mind  to,  arguments  ufed  to  perfwade  us 
to  receive  any  propofition  for  truth,  with- 
cut  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  fo  : that 
which  caufcs  belief \ is  foniethlng  not  evideru- 
1)  joined  to, or  (hewing  the  agreement  or  dif- 
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agreement  of  thofc  ideas  under  con  fideratiotf* 
1 bus,  in  a general  fenfe,  it  implies  an  aflet’it 
of  the  mind  to  any  propofition  ; in  a ieH  rain- 
ed fenfe,  an  aflent  founded  on  the  authority, 
&c.  of  a perfon  attefling  the  troth  of  a thing, 
vvhen  the  revelation  of  God  is  the  objeft,  it 
i'  called  divine  belief  j when  that  of  u man 
i . the  obieft,  it  is  then  human  belief*  The 
articles  a liemed  to  hv  a perfon.  1 he  heads 
of  a perfon' s religion ; the  things  believed. 

To  BELIE'VE,  V.  A.  [ geUafa* , Sax.]  to 
afl-m  to  a • propofition  merely  on  the  credit 
or  authority  of  the  propoter.  Oppofed  |o 
bnow,  w hich  implies  an  aflent  built  on  irre- 
fragable arguments,  connected  with,  and 
flowing  from  i be  nature  of  the  thing  ; where- 
in the  connexion  of  each  intermediate  idea  is 
vifiWe  and  certain.  To  put  a confidence  in 
the  veracity  or  truth  of  any  one.  “ Believe  thee 
forcvci.”  F.xod.  xix.  9.  When  ufed  neuteriy, 
to  have  a firm  perfuauon  of  a thing  which  is 
probable.  Ufed  with  the  particle  in,  it  im- 
plies a flrong  aflent  to  the  truth  of  a propo- 
rtion. 

BELIE'VER,  S.  a perfon  who  gives  ere-  • 
Jit  to  a thing.  One  who  ailents  to  the  truth 
of  chriffianity.  in  oppofition  to  one  who  re- 
futes his  aflent,  demands  demon  llrative 
p» oof,  and  is,  on  that  account,  (tiled  an  un- 
believer,  or  infidel. 

BELIE'VINGLY,  Adv.  after  fuch  a man- 
ner as  (hews  that  a perfon  credits  or  afients  to 
the  truth  of  any  propofition  cr  doftrine. 

BELl'UE,  Adv.  perhaps;  probably  ; made 
ute  of  to  flic w rhat  the  lenience  it  is  yoioed. 
with  is  uncertain.  Sometimes  ufed  as  a mark 
of  irony,  ovjcer.  / -, 

BE'LL,  S.  [bell.  Sax.]  a machine,  or  vcf* 
fel,  ranked  hy  muficians  among  the  inftru- 
menrsof  percufljon  j made  of  a compound 
metal  of  tin  and  copper,  or  pewter  or  copper. 
Fts  found  arifes  from  a vibratory  motion  of 
its  parts,  like  that  of  a mulical  chord;  far  the 
flroke  of  the  clapper  changing  its  circumfe- 
rcncefiom  a round  to  a fphcrical  form,  which 
by  eladicity  endeavouring  to  recover  its 
former  (hape,  undergoes  alternate  changes  of 
figure,  and  by  that  means  gives  a tremulous 
motion  to  the  air,  in  which  found  con  fills. 
That  of  Nankin  in  China,  weighs  30,0001b, 
double  the  weight  of  that  at  Erfurt,  is  12 
itnglilh  feet  high,  and  7 1 half  diameter,  and 
23  in  circumference;  and  Le  Cornu- fays, 
that  at  Pekin,  there  are  7 other  weighing 
rzojooc.lb  each.  The  Turks  have  an  aver- 
fion  to  bells,  and  prohibit  chriflians  the  ufe 
of  them  in  Con  ftantinople. } The  cops  of 
flowers,  from  their  icfcmbl'mg  a bell  in  their 
fliape.  7i>  t ear  tie  b it,  it  to  furpafs  ot  hers  ; 
alluding  to  the  wether  which  wears  a bell,  and 
if  followed  hy  the  flock  ; or  to  the  firfl  pack- 
horfc  of  a drove,  who  has, hells  on  dri$coJ,- 

l*r«  'f  _L  'i|  /!,  /iy  * '•  • • tji 

' To  BELL,  V.  N.  j i botiny,  jg  grow  in 
the  (hape  or  fo'iin*f  hells. 

BELL- 
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BELL  FA'SHIONED,  A>!j.  rtfcisMing  : 
bell  in  its  ihnpe,  being  hollow,  and  fmali  at 
one  end,  and  incrcafing  at  the  other. 

BK'JLLE,  S.  [from  belle  Fr.J  a female  who 
die  lies  elegantly,  and  has  all  the  polite  ac- 
compltthmcnts  that  can  adorn  her. 

BE  LLES  LETTERS,  S.  thofc  branches 
of  education  that  adorn  the  mind,  are  offer- 
vice  to  men  as  focial  creature-,  and  accpm- 
plilh  them  to  fhme  in  convention,  ov  to 
make  a fignre  in  the  higheft  polls  of  govern- 
ment Languages,  clalficat- learning,  geo- 
graphy, rhetoric,  chronology,  and  hiltory 
may  l)C accounted  the  principal  parts  of  learn- 
ing under  th;s  term. 

BELLIGE'RANT,  Part,  [from  btttum, 
Lat.  war,  and  germs,  Lat.  wagingj  a modern 
term,  that  mhch  is  at  war  j that  which  is 
engaged  in  war.  “ '1  he  btl'^tramt  powers,’ 
which  is  proper.  * 

BELLIGEROUS,  Adj.  engaged  in,  or  re 
latlng  to  war. 

BELLO'NA,  S.  in  mythology,  the  lifter 
of  Mars  and  gnddefs  of  war. 

To  BELLOW,  V A . [bellan,  Sax  ] to 
make  a loud  noife  j as  that  of  a bull,  the  fe- 
in  a ftorm,  or  outcries  of  human  creatures. 

BE’LLOWS,  S.  [beleg.  Sax.  it  has  no 
fingular.J  an  inflrument,  into  which  air  is 
drawn,  and  expelled  out  of  a metal  tube  call 
ed  its  nnzxle.  Their  ufc  in  increafing  the 
power  of  fire  is  well  known.  The  reafon 
afligucd  by  the  author  of  the  Spe£taclc  of  Na- 
ture, from  their  driving  away  the  aqueous 
particles  ot  the  coals,  is  indeed  very  pretty, 
but  not  futticicnt  to  account  for  this  pheno 
menon  of  itlclf;  and  perhaps  not  confificm 
with  fa£t.  This  term  is  generally  joined 
with  pair  when  we  would  ufe  it  as  a fingular 
noun,  a pair  of  bellows  \ and  in  this  feme. 
Dryden  fays,  a billows ; by  an  clbpfis,  with- 
out which  he  is  guilty  of  a very  great  impro- 
priety. 

BE'LLY,S.  [helig,  Sax.  ba/g,  belch , Beig  j 
that  part  of  the  body  which  contians  the 
entrails,  both  fn  men  and  beafts.  Ufcd  figu- 
ratively, for  gluttony,  or  luxury  in  eating. 
The  protuberant  part  in  ary  vefiel.  The 
womb, entrails,  or  the  middle  of  any  hollow, 
place. 

ToBF/LLY,  V.  N.  to  fwcell ; to  pro 
tuberate  ; to  be  larger  in  one  part  than  it  L 
in  anothtr. 

BE'LLY-ACHE,  a pain  in  the  belly,  the 
cholic. 

BE'LLY-FULL,  S.  a fufficiency  of  food, 
or  as  much  as  fttUfics  the  appetite. 

BE'LLY-ROLL,  S.  in  hufbandry,  a roll- 
er, ufcd  to  roll  ground  after  it  is  ploughed. 

BEfLL-MAN,  S.  in  London,  a fuperior 
kind  of  watchman,  with  a hell  which  he  rings 
at  certain  places  in  hisparitti,  before  he  r peats 
fome  verfics  on  the  eves  of  a feftival.  In 
couotry  towns,  applied  to  the  cryer,  who 
bears  a bell  which  he  rings,  to  give  notice  to 
No.  IV. 
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the  ncighb  lurhooJ,  before  he  makes  his  pro* 
ciamauon. 

UR'LL-METAL,  S.  the  meial  ont  of 
which  bells  are  made,  confiding  of  20  lb.  of 
pewter,  or  23  b.  ot  tin,  to  ico  wr.of  copper. 

To  BE'LOCK,  V.  A.  to  jcin  or  fatten 
one  thing  into  another,  lb  as  it  cannot  be  ea« 
lily  fcparated. 

ToBELOWG,  V.  N.  [bekngen,  Belg.] 
to  be  the  property  of  a perfim.  1 o have  re* 
lat  ion  to;  to  be  depended  on.  “To  whom 
bdongcjl  thou.**  1 Ham.  xxx.  13.  To  be  ap- 
pi  opr iated  to ; to  have  for  its  peculiar  object. 

1 * The  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord.’*  1 Cof . 
vii.  32.  Ulcd  in  all  thele  fenfes  with  the  par* 
tide  to. 

BELO  »ED,  Part,  efreemed  carefE  J with 
the  greatett  warmth  of  afftdion.  In  Divinty, 
an  objeff  worthy  of  the  greatett  confidence 
an  account  of  its  fidelity,  ot  the  higheft  ap- 
probation on  account  of  its  merit,  and  of 
the  warm  ell.  ardours  of  love,  on  account  of 
the  irqmenfity  of  its  be  ievolence,  and  the 
ttupendoufnefs  of  endearments.  “ This 
ii  my  b.  loved  fon.**  Mart.  iii.  17.  and  xvii.  5. 
Mar . i.  11.  and  ix.  7.  Luke  iii.  ax.— ix.  35. 

BELCP'V,  Prep,  not  fo  high  as  another 
object,  inferior,  unbecoming  on  account  or 
its  meanuefs;  unfit  or  degrading.  “ ’Tis 
much  below  me.”  Dryd.  In  a lower  fituation, 
near  to  the  earth.  On  earth,  when  oppo fed 
to  heaven . 

DELS WA'GGER,  S.  one  who  blotters, 

1 noife,  and  puts  011  an  air  of  importance. 
Johnfon  interprets  it  a whore-matter. 

BE'LT,  S.  [belt,  or  belle,  Sax  ] a girdle  to 
fatten  round  a pet fon’s  middle.  In  Farming 
a dittemper  in  Iheep.  In  Aftronomy,  two  , 
bright  marks  like  girdles  furrounding  the  bo- 
dy of  the  planet  jupiter,  brighter  than  the 
reft  of  his  difk,  and  varying  both  in  their  Ji- 
men  lions  and  fit  u nions. 

BE' L\V ETHER,  S.  a fhcep,  which  draws 
the  reft  after  him  by  the  found  of  a bell 
hanging  to  his  neck. 

To  BEMA'D,  V.  A.  to  dcpiive  a perfon 
of  the  right  ufc  of  his  rrafon ; to  make  a per- 
fon rave.  “ Bemadding,  foirows.”  Sbukefp • 

To  BEMl'RE,  V.  A.  to  daub*  or  fmcar 
with  dirt. 

BEMi  RED,  Part,  covered  with  dirt  or 
foil.  Stuck  in  a dirty  or  boggy  place,  applied 
to  a horfe. 

To  BEMOAN,  V.  A.  [ beemoman,  Sax.]  to 
exprefs  grief  or  borrow  for  any  calamity,  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  tears,  and  pity. 

EEMO'ANER,  S.  one  who  pities  and  la- 
ments, at  thedifafters  of  another. 

To  BEMOTL,  V.  A.  mouUlcr , Fr.J  to  be- 
dawb,  to  fall,  to  be  rolled  in  the  dirt. 

To  BEMO'NSTER,  V.  A.  to  make  a 
thing  hideous,  horrible,  or  monftron s. 

BEMUSED,  Adj.  adillcd  to  lhiming  or 
poetry. 

BF/NCH,  S.  [fom  bene,  bar.ee,  Sax.J  a 
X feat 
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feat  made  of  a lc»'o  board:  The  feat  where 

on  judges  er  & i;i  • figuratively,  the  per** 
for.s  Ikur.g,:,}  deeUa'caufi. 

To  BLl'.Lid,  V.  A.  to  ereff,  or  make 
beaches.  To  feat  or  prefer  a perfon  to  a 
fe.t,  nr  bench. 

BL'NCHERS,  S.  [from  bemb]  in  Law, 
the  fenior  barriers  of  inns  of  courts,  ir. trull- 
ed  with  the  government  and  direction  of  it. 
A perfon  muft  have  been  a reader, and  admit- 
ted to  plead  within  the  bar,  before  he  ac- 
quires the  honour  of  this  title. 

ToBE'ND,  V.  A.  [Pret.  and  Part,  preter 
bended  or  bent,  like  the  111.  btntie]  to  force 
from  a (Iraight  line  to  a curve.  '1  lie  object 
to  which  a motion  is  directed.  Figuratively, 
to  apply  the  mind  to  any  particular  fuhjelk. 
'To  be  difpofed  to.  To  make  fubmiffivc  ; to 
biing  to  terms,  in  Navigation,  to  fallen; 
41  Bind  the  cable,”  is  10  fallen  it  to  the  ring 
of  the  anchor.  Ufed  neuterly,  to  loofen  a 
flraight  Ihape,  by  means  of  lome  weight  or 
force.  To  hang,  or  jut  over.  **  A cliff, 
whole  high  and  bending  head.”  Ufed  with 
the  particle  cn  or  upon,  to  be  ftrorigly  inclined 
to  -or  refolved  on.  To  bow  the  body,  or 
knees  in  token  of  refpeft. 

BE'ND,  S.  the  part  of  a line,  &c.  which 
•forms  an  angel.  J lie  crooked  timbers  which- 
comfofe  the  fidcs  of  a Ibip.  In  Heraldry,  an 
ordinary  or  bearing,  made  by  two  lines  drawn 
a-erefs  a lhield,  from  the  upper  part  on  the 
right  to  the  lower  on  the  left : 

BE'NDABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  bes 
bent,  or  maje  crooked. 

BE'NDER,  S.  one  who  crooks  any  thing: 
that  which  forces  a ft  might  ton  crooked  line 
T he  circular  piece  of  wood,  which  forms  the 
top  of  a boy’s  kite. 

BE'NDY,  Adj.  f bendSi  Fr.]  in  Blazonry, 
the  dividing  an  cicutchenn  fmo  an  equal 
number  of  partition* ; if  they  be  odd,  the 
field  muff  firft  be  named  and  thtu  the  num- 
ber of  bends. 

BENE' A PCD,  Adj.  a fca  term,  implying,, 
that  a Ihip  ha*  not  the  depth  of  watCT  futfici- 
enfi  to  fet  her  a fl<»3t. 

BE NE'ATH,  Prep,  [ber,eotbt  bt>eotbant 
Sax.]  not 4o  high  as,  or  under,  tometuiugeife. 
Applied  to  rank  or  dignity,  .inferior  to. 
Applied  to  actions,  not  becoming ; unworthy 
©t  a ptrfon.  “ Nothing  beneath  his  high 
l'tation.”  Jlttcrb.  Ufcd  adverbial  y,  or  with-., 
cut  a noun  after  it,  iu  a lower  place,  orun-. 
der,  nppofed  to  upon  Below,  in  iiriptuic, 
oppofed  to  awi'?-  ‘‘  In  heaven  aboit)  or  iu 
the  earth  be/vath."  E.xod.  xx  4. 

BENEDICT,  S.  [fiifcop]  a famous’«bbot 
in  the  .71I1.  century,  descended  of  a noble  la- 
miiy  among  the  Saxons,  and  ilouri.hcd  un- 
der Ofwi  and  Hgh id,  kings  of  Northumber- 
lanj.  in  Ins  tuh  year  he  abandoned  all 
temporal  views,  in  order  to  devote  him lllf 
tj  religion  j and  by  hi*  frequent  voyages  did 


n e n 

not  a little  coxtiibuto  to  introduce  the  rolite 
arts  into  this  Blind.  Architecture,  painting, 
mufic,  and  other  arts,  received  great  improve- 
ments from  thcic  artli'ts  he  brought  over 
with  him  from  Rome  and  France  and.  what 
added  no  fmali  commendation  to  him,  wasr 
that  all  his  cmhellilhmtnts  were  appropriated 
to  the  fervice  of  the  church.  Chanting  jn 
choirs  was.  introduced  by  him  in  678.  He 
founded  two  very  conflict  able  monafttr.es, 
lived  an  exemplary  life,,  and  enjoyed  on« 
■quality  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  a faint,  a 
refined  ufte  joined  to  a remarkable  auftciiry* 

BENEDPCTJNES,  S.  an  order  of  Monks, 
who  wear  a black  gown,  with  large  wide 
ileeves,  and  a caput  he  on  their  heads,  and 
were  in  England  named  Black  Friars.  No 
religious  order  has  been  lb  rcmat  kublc  for 
wealth,  extent,  and  men  of  note;  nor  can 
any  boaft  of  a nobler  bll  of  members.  < '. 

B ENE  DICTION , S.  [ f. om  hnedifih,  Lat  ] 
a devout  prayer  to  the  Deity  to  bellow  blel- 
fings  on  a perfon,  generally  applied  to  the 
b Idling  of  a bilhop.  Happinefs  acquired  by, 
or  owing  to  a blefling.  In  the  Romi.o  church, 
the  form  of  making  a bilhop,  called  confrere- 
(ion. 

BENEFACTION,  S.  [of  batejatfunr, 
fupine  of  bencfacio , Lat.J  a good  and  bene- 
volent aftinn  ; a charitable  gilt. 

BENlT A'CTOR,  S.  the  perfon  who  con-* 
fers  a benefit ; gcner-lly  applied  to  thofc  who 
leave  and  endow  ahns-houfes,  fchools,  and 
colleges.  Sometimes  to  thofe  who  in  ,a 
public  capacity  contribute  to  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  a nation. 

BENEt'A'C^RESS,  S.  a woman  or  fe- 
male, who  confers  a benefit. 

BE'NEFICE,  S.  \beneficiumy  Lat.]  a church 
endowed  wiih  a rewaid  or  falary  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  fervice,  or  the  falary 
itklf,  given  on  that  account. 

BE'NEFICED,  Adj.  having,  orpoficfHng 
a church- living-  ' 

BENEFICENCE,  S.  [from  l<M^ktnciaJ 
a difintcrefled  inclination  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  another  ; dillinguifhcd  from  cha- 
rity as  diftrefs  is  the  objedl  of  char  ; but  all 
perfons  may  be  the  ohjuclsof  this  : it  differ* 
Mom  benignity  or  humility,  which  is  rc- 
(Irained  to  the  difpolition  of  the  mind,  but 
this  always  includes  action. 

BENE'FIG.ENT,  Part.  [ benefecurt Lat  j 
performing  difintercUcd  acts  of  khidncls, 
and  alliftancc. 

BbNEFl'CIAL,  Adj.  [fiotn  >beneficmm, 
Lat.J  that  which  relieves,1  or  is  of  fervice. 

BENEFi'CiALLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner at- to  relieve,  or  allift. 

EENF.FI'CIA*  Y,  Adj.  holding  any  dig- 
nity, as  tributary  to  another.  Lied  fobllau- 
lively,  it  implies  one  who  is  in  poflcflion  of 
a church  living#  or  beocncc.  “ The  bene- 

ficiiry 


Jklary  is  obliged  to  ferve  the  parifti  churches.'* 

Sly hfe. 

BE'NXFIT,  S.  [from  and  fio,  Lat.] 
that  wh<d)  advanfageth,  or  turns  to  ihe  pro- 
Ik  of  another.  An  6ft  of  kindnefs,  to  a (Till 
another.  Amrfhg  pla-crs,  al)  th*t  is  received 
at  the  tlicatte,  which  arc  applied  to  their1 
own  ufc.  In  Law,  bn:  fit  of  the  clergy, 1 
• as  an  ancient  liberty  of  the  church ; whereby  i 
any  prieft  might  on  his  petition,  even  in  the| 
cafe  of  murder,  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary 
in  order  to  purge  himfclf.  It  is  t prefcnti 
confined  to  fignify  a perfon's  be  ng  only 
-|>urnt  in  the  hand  for  felony. 

To  BENEFIT,  V.  A.  to  do  fomething 
whereby  another  nyy  receive  advantage  To 
promote,  hu+cafe,  or  render  hetter.  tr  Fr.r 
■from  benefiting  trade.*’  Arbuth . To  improve  j 
to  reap  advantage  from. 

BENEVOLENCE,  S^|~from  henennlentia, 
I. at.)  a difpofitiun  of  mmd,  to  do  another 
ail  the  good  We  can,  without  any  views  of 
intereft  *,  the  g'od  deed  proceeding  trom 
ttm  difpofition 

BENE'VOLENT,  Part,  [from  benevo- 
lent t Lat  ] inclined  to  do  good,  witliout  any 
views  of  interefh 

BENGAL,  a country  of  Afia,  in  India, 
lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ganges, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Patna,  and  Jefuat  $ on  the  E.  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Arracan,  and  Tipra  ; on  the 
H.  by  the  biy  of  Bengal,  and  the  province 
of  Orix*;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  provinces 
of  Narvnr  and  Malva ; being  about  400 
knifes  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  300  in 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  In  this  province,  the 
Englilh,  Dutch,  and  French,  have  factories : 
and  the  principal  of  that  of  the  Englifh,  is 
call  d Calcutta,  or  Fort  St.  George.  This 
cowry  has  the  fame  advantage  as  Egypt, 
•which  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  river 
Nile  ; for  this  is  watered  in  the  fame  manner 
by  the  Ganges.  The  ilfhabitants  are  chiefly 
G?'ntows,  whofe  women  had  a cuftom  of 
burning  themfeives  with  their  dead  hufbands ; 
but  this  practice  is  now  greatly  reft  rained, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  is 
governed  by  a Nabob,  one  of  whom  lately 
took  Fort  Sr.  George,  and  committed  great 
-cruelties  among  the  people  of  the  factory ; 
but  he  has  fmcc  been  depofed,  and  killed, 
and  there  is  now  a friend  to  the  EnglilK  in 
his  room.  Io  general,  Bengal  is  a fruitful, 
plcafint  country,  by  fome  efleemed  a fort  or 
earthly  paradife,  and  it  lies  very  convenient 
for  carrying  on  a trade  wirh  the  parts  round 
about  it,  and  for  purehafmg  their  various 
commodities  and  m jnufafhire*. 

BF.MJA'MIN,  S.  [benzoin]  in  Pharmacy, 
a gum  of  a tree,  abounding  in  Cochin  China, 
iefemblirrg  the  almond.*  The  gum  is  both 
in  drops  and  lumps,  the  former  of  which  is 
the  true,  of  a yellow,  or  gold  colour  without,- 
aod  white  within,  friable,  without  any  taftc, 


and  aromatic.  The  beft  comes  from  'Su- 
matra.* It  is  a great  .and  powerful  eypefto-* 
rant,  and  given  in  allhmas,  infarctions  of 
the  lungs,  and  inveterate  coughs. 

To  BENPGHT,  V.  A.  to  he  overtaken 
by  darkness.  To  wander  in  the  dark 

BENTON,  Ad),  [from  beni/nui]  inclin- 
able to  do  good.  Kind,  generous,  or  liberal. 
In  MediCim  , \sholfome,  gentle.  “Silts  of 
a Cerign,  miid  natufe."  Arbvth.  Applied  to 
a difeafe,  when  all  the  fyrnptoms  of  it  are 
favourable.  0 

BENIG'NITY,  S.  [ Migntras,  Lat.)  a 
difpofition  to  be  kind,  or  humane  to  ano- 
ther. 

BENI'GNLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  vmannrr  as 
to  fhew  kindnefs,  humanity,  ar.d  coudcfceii* 
fion. 

BET! ISON,  8.  Ttenjfins,  Fr.]  a blcffing-. 
A rapture  of  joyful  gratitude  on  account  of 
fome  benefit  received. 

BF/NP,  S.  [from  lend%  Ilk]  that  part 
which  is  forced  from  a ftraight  line ; that 
which  forms  an  angle.  The  declivity,  or 
Hope  of  a hill.  “ On  a.  bent,  the  temple 
Hood.’*  Dryd.  After  the  word  full,  flrrtch 
applied  to  the  purpofc,  in  aliminp  to  the 
firetching  a bow  ; piopcnfity  or  inclination 
applied  to  the  affections,  with  the  panicle  ef 
before  the  affection.  Tendency,  or  the  dit# 
ferent  appearances  of  dn  objeft. 

To  BENU'M,  V.  A.  [from  beryman,  Snx.  j 
to  deftroy  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  applied  to  the 
effect  of  cold  upon  the  body  ; 01  the  approach 
or  death. 

To  BEPA'INT,  V.  A.  to  cover  with  co- 
lours. Figuratively,  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  complexion.  M Elfe  would  a maiden 
blufh  be  faint  my  cheek.”  Slab. 

To  BCPl'SS,  V.  A.  to  be  unable  to  bold 
or  retain  one’s  urine. 

ToBEQUE'ATH,  V.  A.  to  leave,  or  give 
a perfon  any  thing  by  will. 

BEQUE'ST,  S.  fomething  left  by  will ; 
a legacy. 

lo  BERE'AVE,  V.  N,  [preter  bereaved, 
or  bereft  from  hereof  an,  Sax.]  to  take  for- 
cibly away.  To  fpoil  ; to  rob  ; to  (trip  a 
perfon  of  his  property. 

BEREAVEMENT,  S.  the  aft  of  leaving 
a perfon  deftituteof  any  thing. 

BERE'FT,  part,  paflive  of  bereave. 

BERGAMOT,  S*  \ bergamot  te,  Fr.]  a 
fine  juky  pear,  of  a gl  bular  form.  An 
efTcnce  or  perfume,  drawn  from  the  fruit  of 
a lemon-tree  ingrafted  with  the  (hock  of  a 
bergamot  pear  tree.  The  original  inventor 
of  this  eflence,  acquired  no  fmall  fortune 
from  the  fecrct.  Likcwife  a kind  of  fnufl^ 
of  a large  grain. 

BE'&GMOTE,  S.  [from  berg,  and  mot% 
Sax.]  a court  held  on  a hill  in  Derby  (hire, 
to  decide  the  controverfics  between  the 
miaert. 
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BERKSHIRE,  an  EnultfK  county,  37j<nS  the  £th  ftone  in  fhc  breaft-pLtef  of  the 
iftilcs  in  Tngth,  arid  25  in  hreaetth.*  It  hi  JewHh  high  prieft 


bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oxfmdfbire  and 
J3 uck'nghamflifrc,  on  the  W.  by  Wiltshire, 
on  the  S',  by  Hamplb'rre  and  Surry,  and  on 
the  E.  Iry  Middlesex  and  part  of  Bucking- 
hajnJhire.  It  contains  ito  pJrtffcc*,  12 
market-towns,  and  16906  houfes.  The 
principal1  town  is  Reading.  In  general  it 
is  a fruitful  ebuntry,  and  particularly  in 
the  valt  of  the  Whire  Horfe ; and  it  has 
the  title  of  an  earldom. 

To  BERHY',ME,  V.  A.  to  make  a perfon 
the  fuhjeft  of  -a  poem.  ’ < 

BE'KME,  S.  [Fr  ] Iti  Fortification,  a 
piece  of  ground  from  3 to  5 feet  wide,  left 
•between  the  rampart  and  the  mo  t.  * ' 
BERMU'DAS,  S.  ff.om  Re-tnudit,  a .Spa- 
niard, who  diftovered  them  in  f «; 52 , like- 
wife  famed  Sommers  rfavds,  from  Sir  <3. 
Sotnmns,  who  took  polfcffion  of  them  in 
1609]  a clufter  of  ilbnd*  in  the  Atlantic 
Oocan,  In  lat.  32  deg.  N.  and  h»ng.  64.  deg 
48  itiln;  W,  St.  George  is  tlie  moft  con- 
siderable of  them,  where  the  number  ot 
Tndifh  is  computed  at  10. coo,  hefidcs  Itave*. 
The  climate  is  temperate  : their  chief  growth 
is  in  IridiYn  wheat  and  tobacco,  the  hitter  of 
which  is  very  indifferent.  Their  cedars  excel 
thofe  of  any  other  country,  cither  for  their 
fngrancy,  durablenefr,  or  hardnefs ; and 
ere  fo  abundant,  that  they  build  their  veflcls 
of  them,  which  arc  reckoned  the  heft  tailor* 
•f  any  fn  all  the  Weft  Indies.  They  h; 
filh  in  great  plenty,  amongft  which  the  t 
toifes  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  inhabitants 
plmoft  live  entirely  upon  them. 

To  BE  ROT,  V.  A to  Beni;  to  pilfhv 
'To  BE'RRY,  V.  N.  to  produce  her  res. 
BE'R  TRAM,  S.  \tyrethum,  Lat.}  in  Bo 
tany*  an  herb,  n'ameti  alfo  bailard  p:IF.tory 
BERWICK,  a town  on  th^  borders  of1 
England  and  Scotland,  which  p’fopeily  be 
Jongs  to  neither,  with  a rfutker*  on  Satur- 
days, and  one  fair,  on  Frid.  y in  Trinily- 
wt-ek,  for  black  &mle  arid  horfts.  0 It  is 
town  and  county  of  itfclf,  a^d  is  a place  of 
greit  ftrchgthfiis  well  hv  n ituir  as  m being 
defended  with  walls,  a eiflle,  jhd  other  for- 
tifications. It  p »p'«Idtif,  and  wel'- 

builf,  and  has  a gOod  trade  in  corn  and  fid 
rrMn«.  It  ts  feif^d  on  the  river  Tweed.  ov,r 
which- th*  rtf  is  a very  h^ndfomo  bridge*  o' 
fixteen  arches.  It  fends  two  member?  to  par- 
liament, and  has  the  title  of'  'a  dutchv.  • If 
is  147' rrtiles  W.  of  York,  ^2  E S.  E*  Of 
Edinburgh,  and  339  N.  by  W.  of  London 
Jxjii.  rq.  ^ri  Inr.  c^.  id. 

PE'RYL.  S.  [Bav.W',?,  Gr.  heeyliosj  LaP"^ 


To  BESCRF/EN,  V.  A i to  conceal,  or 
H de  am  thin?. 

To  i'esETCH,  V.  A.  [p£ter  T'bfwbt , 

1 have  t'l-jmjrfy,  from  be  and  * a?*.  Sax  ] to 
intreat  earneltlyj  to  alk  for  ;fe  a grtfat  Fa- 
vour. 

To  BESET.M,  V,  N.  [b  crimen,  BrtgiJ 
to  fwir,  To  bcn.ni>,  or  be  worthy  of. 

To  BESET,  V.  A.  [prttcr  lttf* rollout 
befety  hejeran,  Sax.J  to  furround,  alluding 
to  an  enemy’s  furt’odndihg  a bndy  of  men. 
L'fed  with  bard,  -or fore,  to  opp'rffc,  ‘pfei'plex, 
or  emburafs  To  lay  in  wait,  to  endanger, 
to  encompafs.  # 

ToBT-SHITF,  V.  A.’  [beclef/Tn,  Bclg  ] 
\o  foil  oiih  excrement?, 

TO  BESirRcAV,  V.*  A.  f freArtief.freyen, 
Teut’i  to  wffh  any  calamity 'to'a  perion. 
“ I bfjhrrit)  ils  bom.  Dryd:  ,f>  “ 

RESI  DE,  or  BESI  DES.  Prep,  ffrbm  b$ 
and  -fide,  Sax.J  by,  or  at  the  lidc,  or  near. 
M Bif.de  him  hung  his  bow.”  Pa  hid.  Lff. 
Something;  more,  over  and  above.  **  Great 
numbers.  befu!e  thofo  whofe  names  ire  in 
1 he  Chriitiaii  records  *’  Aiiftf.  Before  a re- 
iprobal  pronoun,  it  impPes  the  lofs  of  rea- 
fon.  M r\  hou  art  hefide  thyfeff."  A&s.  • Some- 
thing m ire  than  what  has  bren  mentioned. 

\ he  reft  $ or  that  which  has  not  been  men» 
turned. 

To  BESIfc/GE,  V.  A.  to  forround,  or 
attack  a p'ace,  in  order  to  conquer  it. 
PESIK/GER,  S.  a perfon'  who  bcliegies. 

Tr»  PESiVIE^A  R,  V.  A.  [of  f near  an  s Sax.J 
t<»  dawb  with  any  thing  which  alters  the  co- 
lour of  a thing,  to  tarnifh,  or  deprive  of 
its  luftre.  applied  to  character.  &C.  “ Would 
not  let  ingratitude— fo  much  befwear  it.” 
Soak. 

To  RESMCVKE,  V.  A,  to  foul,  or  dry 
in  fm^ke. 

To  BE  SMUT,  A.  [From  be  an d /;«:> 

t nr , S »x.]  to  fmear  with  ar.y  thing  black  $ 
efyeci ally  with  fmoke,  f«>ot,  '5fc.  d 1 

RP'SOM,  S.  [bej'fd,  bf&ay  Sjx.J  an  ir»- 
ftrifment  uled  by  houfewives  to  fwccp  their 
flonrs  clean,  by  the  Londoners  generally 
called  k bt-ootn.  r*  •* 

To  BHSO'RT,  V.  A.  to  foil  \ to  fi%  be- 
come; or  agree  with.  “ Soch  men  as  may 
before  your  age.**  Shah. 

To  BSSO'T,  V.  A.  to  ftupify  with  drun- 
kennefs.  To  be  extremely  in  love  with, 
j “ Btfetfed  on  that  face  anJ  eyes/*  Dryd . 

‘ RESO  UGH T,  pa't.  ?j[f.  oS  Befeecb. 

To  BESPA'NGLB,  V.  A.  to.  make  a 
thin*  fhuTe  or  giirter. 

To  BEShfATTtiR,  V.  A.  to  cafr  fma'l 
To  tarnifh  the  eharac- 
Whom  never  faction 
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a precious  tmcfpxrtnt  ftoh^Lfikc  chryftaK 
found  in  the  mines  of  the  Indies.  If  incunts ! quantities  of  water1. 
a littie  to  a fo*  green,  ’arid  from  *hdnCe|tcr  of  a’  pcrfotl. 
pilled  aoua  manir.i ; to  make  it  more  fpark-  i could  A/J7* itltr.**  Swift. 

Jirg  and  whi:e,  ir  muft  be  cut  facit  wife,  as  I To  BESPA'WL,  V,  A,  to  dawb  with 
pt  rccsi.cs  no  briehmd's  uon>  the  polifb.  It  fpitUc. 

? TP 
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To  RESIT' AK,  V*A.  [pronounced  as  if 
written  with  ee,  bfpecky  preter,  I be) poke,  or 
.1  lehake  \ I lave  befreke,  or  befpoken  j from 

for,  and  fp*can%  Sax.  to  give  orders  for 
the  -making  of  a thing.  'To  engage  before- 
hand. “ To  befteak  his  cuftora.”  Life  of 
J.  Bull.  To  dtfeover  before-hand.  To  ad- 
drefs  in  difeourfe  j to  (peak  to.  “ Thus  the 
queen  befpoke."  Dryd.  To  declare,  to  (how. 

BESPE'AKEft,  S.  he  that  gives  cn-ders 
for  the  making  of  any  thing  j he  that  be* 
fpeaks.  1 :> 

To  fl  ES  PE'C  KLE,  V.  A.  to  matk  with  fpots. 

ToBRSPR'W i V.  A.  to  vomit  upon. 

To  BEhPICE,,  V.  A.  to  legion  with 
fpices.  .*»  : ... 

BESPO'KE,  \rrtgulftr  part.  from  bifpeak. 

ToBESPOT,  V,  A.  to  mark,  with  fpots. 

To  BE£l-KJ*VAD,  V.  A.  [pronounced  be 
fpredy  as  if  the  a was  dropped  ; from  b<  and 
jpreiidy  of  fpradan , Sax.)  to  extend  a thing 
at  foil  length  over  another ; to  cover  with. 
Uicd  with  the  particle  with,  before  a thing 
fpre:d,  or  tifed  as  a cover,  44  With  painted 
Bowers  bffpread-  Dryd. 

To  BfcSPRl'NKLE,  V.  A.  to  fpirt  wa- 
ter, fo  as  to  make  it  fall  in  drops. 

To  BSSPL'T  T ftflt,  V.  A.  to  uct  by  forc- 
ing fpiitJc  in  drops  from  between  the  lips. 

BJE'SX,  Adj.  [the  luperLtive  degree  of 
mr/>  the  comparative  letter,  from  god  or  bet , 
tetteroy  betfi , Sax.J  the  higheft  degree  of 
good,  applied  to, persons  or  things  j the  ut- 
m oft  exertion  of  power  or  ability  44  Let 
each  man  da  hUfoyL’*  Sbak.  L ied  with  er, 
the  higheft . degree  of  perfection.  Joined 
with  ma*fy  to  c^rry  a thing  to  the  hipheft 
degree  of  .perleftion,  or  gain  all  the  advan* 
tifgr  from  it  that  is  podihle.  44  Alnafcher, 
jin  order  to  m :ke  the  heft  of  it.”  Addif. 
Ufed  ardvei  bully,  for  mod.  44  "Where  it 
liketh  him  bed.'1  Deut.  xxiit.  16. 

To  BESTA'JN,  V.  N.  to  alter,  or  dif- 
charge  the  colour ; to  mark  with  fpots  or 
{buns..  * , ! ,| 

To  BESTE'AD,  V.  A.  [Preter.  I hefted, 
or  bavt  befted]  to  fupport,  (attain,  or  help  $ 
to  treat,  ufe,  or  furniA  with  convcnicncies. 
“ Hardly  befreod.''  if*  bib  viii.  u. 

BF.STi'AL,  Adj.  [from  beftia,  Lat.)  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a bead  ; having  bo  regard 
ioi  tea  Ion , delicacy,  virtue,  lhamc,  or  hu- 
manity, and  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  the 
h«ghe(l  reproach.  / t • 

/.  BESTI  A'LITY,  S.  that  quality  which 
Is  nppolite  to  every  principle  of  humanity, 
and  includes  the  freondary  idea  of  great  bufe- 
nefs  and  the  highelt  reproaahfulnefs. 

BE'STIALLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  referable  a 
beaft,  and  below  t!ye  dignity  of  humanity  : 
a term  of  fcverc  reproach* 

To  BESjrCK,  V.  A.  to  fix  darts,  or 
any  pointed  maik  upon  a fubjelt ; to  wound 
all  over. 

i o BE'STIR,  V.  A.  to  exert  one's  felf 
vigoroufly,  including  the  idea  of  inactivity 
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oi  red  before  it. . Generally  wfrd  with  the 
reciprocal  pronouns,  km,  ter,,  hhnjclf  Ike, 

“ They  muft  needs  keftir  tbanjekm,'!  Ray, 

But  Shakefpcare  ufed  it,  before  common 
nouns.  “ You  have  fo  leftirrrd  your  valour.'* 

This  conftruflioo  is  never  adopted  by  ptc* 
fent  writers  of  any  notea 

To  BESTOW,  V.  A.  [bebedan,  Relg.j  to 
give  a perfon  a thing,  including  the  idea  of 
a favour  ; to  give  in  marriage  ; to  lay  out 
or  fpcod,  ufed  with  for,  “ Thou  (halt  be- 
fttnv  that  money  for  whatfoever  thy  foul 
lufteth  after.”  Dm,  xiv.  aS.  To  placet  * 
to  lay  up  in  a p ace.  “ Rtftnued  them  in 
the  houfe.”  i fCtttgs  vi.  24.  j 

BLST.O'.WER,  S.  he  that  gives  a thing, 
which  could  not  be  claimed  as  a right.  He 
that  confers  a favour. 

To  UEU-RE'W,  V.  A.  [Part,  heftremtd 
or  keftrauin | to  fcatter,  or  fpriukle  over ; 
to  cover  with.  Preter.  / beflred,  1 have  beftred, 
or  hrftnjdtn.  . . 

To  BESTRI'DE,  Y.  A.  to  Hand  oven 
any  thing,  fo  as  to  have  a leg  on  each  fide 
of  it.  As  this  pollure  is  that  of  a perfon 
on  horfeback,  it  is  put  figuratively  fora  per- 
ibn  riding.  ” He  kef, 'diet  the  lazy. pacing 
clouds."  Stun.  To  Hand  over  a thing  in 
order  to  dctcod  it.  " He  doth  btftride  a 
bleeding  bind."  Stab. 

To  BESfUD,  V.  A.  to  adorn  with  fltin. 
ing  mprks  or  Ituds. 

BET,  S.  [from  ivettan,  Teut.J  the  mo- 
ney depofited  by  the  patties  who  lay  a wager, 
to  he  given  to  the  winner. 

. T o BE'T,  V.  A,  to  lay  a wager,  Of  rifque 
a film  of  money  on  the  fuctcfs  of  a thing 
01  undertaking. 

BE'T,  the  old  Preter  of  heat.  Now  ob- 
folete.  I'rji',  r-. 

To  BETA'KE,  V.  A.  [Preter,  / betook, 

Part  Paffive,  betaken)  to  apply ; to  have  rr- 
courfe  to  ; to  take  to,  ny,  go,  or  ,pafs. 

“ They  both  betook,  themielvcs.  different 
ways.”  Par.  Left. 

To  BETEEM,  V.  A.  to  bellow  or  give  ; 
to  produce.  1 

_To  BETHt'NK,  V.  A.  [Preter.  I be- 
thought,  fiom  he  and  thtnutt,  Sax.j  to  rccol- 
lefi  one’s  felf ; to  fufpend  our  thoughts,  in 
order  to  examine  fome  particular  idea ; ge- 
nerally tifed  with  the  reciprocal  pronouns  ny, 
bimfe/f,  &c.  11  I have  bethought  me  of  ano- 

ther fault.”  Shak. 

BE'T Ht-F. HEM,  S.  [from  HU.  »nd 
nn1?.  Heb  ] the  name  of  a city  in  Judea, 
the  birth-place  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
fus  Chrift.  Applied,  according  to  its  ety- 
mology, to  an  hofpital,  See  BEDLAM. 

Bii'THLEHEMITE,,  S,,a  bedilami|e,  a 
lunatic.  ,,  -1  i 

BETHO'UGHT,  [pronounced  beihdeut'] 
the  preter  of  bethink. 

To  BETHU'MP,  V.  A.  to  ftrike,  bang, 
or  bear. 

To  BETI'DE,  V.  A.  [Preter,  it  bedded, 

or 
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•f  betid,  ftoto  tid,  Saa.]  to  happen;  lobe-  improve  | totnerfcafe  the  value;  to  amend; 
»a!l.  to  furpafs ; to  cxcell. 

BETI'ME,  or  BBTI'MES,  ddv.  early;  BE'TTER,  S.  a perfon  who  rrfques  a fum 
in  feafon  ; without  delay  ; loon  ; in  a fhort  of  money  on  the  fuccefs  or  mifcariiagc  of  a " 
time,  applied  to  continuance  or  duration.  thing  or  perfon ; or.e  who  lays  yager*. 

4i  Which  tadeth  betimes .’*  bar.  Joined  BE' TTY,  S,  [from  betan,  Sax J a ftrong 
with  morni  g,  early,  not  long  afrer  day-break  wedge,  like  a chiflel,  ufed  for  breaking  open 
“ Ihey  role  Letimet  in  the  n:ormng.  \ Mace.  doors.  Alfo  the  name  of  a pint  ftafk. 

W.  5a.  Ufed  wit  hr  he  pm  tide /Jr.  BET  W E'EN,  Prep,  [betweo/tan,  Say;]  in 

To  BET  O' KEN,  V.  A.  to  declare,  to  the  middle,  or  having  one  of  the  two  things 
fignify,  to  Ibew  or  difeorer.  mentioned  on  each  lide  of  us.  Applied  to 

BE'TONY,  S.  [betonic,  Lat.Jin  Botany,  time,  the  middle  (pace.  Applied  to  quali- 
a plant.  Linnzus  range*  it  in  the  12th  ties,  partaking  of  each.  *'  Between  black 
dais  of  his  firft  fe&.  Them  are  feven  fpc-  and  white.*’  Applied  to  things  oppnfite  to 
dies.  The  common  fort,  growing  with  a each  other,  it  implies  the  idea  of  difference 
white  flower  in  the  woods  in  England,  is  acquired  by  comparifon.  “ Diftinguifh  b*- 
greatly  efteemed  as  a vulnerarv.  tween  what  require  or  what  not/'  Locke. 

BETODK,  Irregular  Participle,  from  be - By  thcmfelves,  privately.  “ That  tvas  done 
* none.  i between  them/’  Greenwood.  Between  is  pro- 

To  BETO'SS,  V.  A.  to  he  rolled,  agi-  perly  tried  when  fpeakingof  only  two  per- 
Kated,  difturbed.  or  tormented.  ions*  but  among,  when  more  are  included. 

To  BETR A' Y,  V.  A.  | bediieghon,  Belg.]  Though  it  mult  be  confeflcd  that  authors 
So  deliver  one  to  his  enemies,  though  bound  feldom  attend  to  this  ddlinftion,  and  ufe  the 
to  the  contrary,  including  the  idea  of  trea-  words  promifcuoully. 

•hery;  to  difclofe  a fecrct ; to  dlfcover  fome  BETWJ'XT,  Prep.  See  BETWEEN, 

failing.  “ Left  you  betray  your  ignorance”  BE'VEL,  or  BE'VIL,  S.  a kind  of  {quart. 

Watts.  Ufed  with  the  particle  to,  to  expofc  one  or  both  legs  of  which  are  crooked  j be- 
ta; to  make  a perfon  liable  to  fall  into  loms  mg  movcablo  ou  a point  or  center,  it  may 
inconvenjeneies,  or  fubjeft  to  fome  failing,  be  let  to  any  angle,  and  fupply  the  defiei- 
“ To  betray  him  to  great  errors.*’  K.  encies  of  the  common  fqua re  and  mine,. by 
Charles.  Tadifcover  as  a reljque,  figna),  or  fettiog  off  an  angle  greater  than  90,  in 
mark.  “ Nor  a ftonc  bare y— lhe  plocc.”  which  it  exceeds  rite  former,  or  lefs  than  45 
Mdif.  • deg.. in  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  the 

BETRA'YER,  8.  the  jcHon  who  be-  latter.  Bevil  angle,  a that  which  is  not 
trays ; one  who  difclofes  a hcret.  Applied  fquare,  whether  it  be  obtufe  or  acute. 

•o  things,  or  ab/tradt  ideas,  with  great  ele-  To  BL'VEL,  or  BE'ViL,  V.  A.  to  form 
gaace,  and  implies  tbe  tru Prating  or  difap-  a bevil  angle. 

pointing  any  dchgn.  “ Fczr  the  betrayer  of  BE'VERAGE,  S.  [btmeragio,  Ital.]  any 

ail  fuccoors.”  Hooker . thing  drinkable.  A kind  of  water-cyder; 

To  BETRI'M,  V.  A.  to  adorn  orembel-  made  by  putting  the  mure  into  the  fat,  and 
lifts  With  drefs.  adding  water,  which  Bands  on  it  ^8  hours. 

To  BKTR'OTH,  V.  A.  [betroxoer , Bclg.]  is  then  prefled  and  tunned  immediately.  A 
to  promife  a perfon  in  marriage.  In  Law,  treat  on  putting  on,  or  6rft  wearing  a new 
to  nominate  to  a btfhopric.  fu\t  of  deaths. 

To  BETRU'ST,  V.  A.  to  rely  upon  the  BE'VY,  S.  [from  ben/a,  Ital,]  a flock,  or 
fidelity  of  another.  Ufed  wiih  the  particle  number  of  birds.  An  alitmbly  or  company. 
to  before,  the  perfon  tjufted,  and  with  before  To  ULWAl'L,  V.  A.  to  grieve  fur  any 
the  riling  or  pet fem  committed  to  the  charge  calamity,  including'lhe  idea  of  farrow  ex- 
of  another.  “ Betrvji  him  with  ail  the  prefled  by  tears,  and  cries  of  mifery. 
gyod/’  Gtjit ti  ToBEWA'RE,  V.  Av  to  aft  with  eau- 

BE'TTER,  Adj.  [the  comparative  degree  tion  fo  as  to  provide  again#  any  future  mis- 
ot  good,  of  which  bejl  is  the  Superlative,  f<om  fourtunr.  It  has  the  particle  of,  before  (he 
god  or  bet%  Sax.J  that  which  exceeds  the  thing  which  raifes  the  fnfpicion  of  danger  ; 
thing  it  is  compared  with.  Ufed  with  the  and  is  ufed  only  in.  fuch  forms  of  fpeech  as 
dchnjtt  particle  tie  and  followed  by  of,  would  admit  the  word  le\  a s,Le  may  beware, 
famechiog  fuperior  to ; that  which  hath  fome  let  him  beware,  be  will  beware  \ but  not  in 
advantages  over  the  tiring  compared.  “ A!-  tbofe  wherein  the  auxiliary  verbs  occur,  as 
tered  fir  the  better.'1  Ufcd  fubftantively,  a we  do  not  fay,  I did  beware,  l lame  bewared, 
pcvfon  (upti-ifei  to-ourfdvci.  “■  The  cour-  or  been  ware.  . 

t-fy  of  nation*  - allows  you  ray  Better /’  BEWDLEY,  a town  of  Worceflcrfhire, 
Sbak.  ■ with  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs, 

BE'  PTF  R, . Adv.  [the  comparative  of  on  May  4,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  ehccfc, 
well)  in  a more  complete,  perfetf,  exa#  linen  and  woollen  cloth;  on  December  10, 
manner;  more  profltahle.  fov  hog*  only  ; and  on  December  Iff.  for 

To  BETTER,  V.  A,  [brflcrn9  Teut  ] to  horned  cattle,  horfes,  chccfe,  linen,  and 
- V * . ty  woollen 
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woollen  cloth.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  on 
the  river  Severn,  and  is  a neat  well-built 
town,  enjoying  a good  trade  for  malt,  lea- 
ther, and  caps.  It  is  14  miles  N.  of  Wor- 
cefter,  ta  £.  of  Ludlow,  and  rax  N.  W.of 
LondoD.  It  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. Lon.  15.  14.  lat.  52.  15. 

ToBEWE'T,  V.  A.  to  render  a thing 
moift  or  wet. 

To  BEWILDER,  V.  A.  to  lofc  in  a place 
or  wood ; to  puzzle  and  perplex  with  diffi- 
culties. “ Loft  and  bewildered.**  Addtf. 

To  BEWITCH,  V.  A.  [of  noket  or  wicy 
ea,  Sax.]  to  fubjelt  to  the  power' of  diaboli- 
cal charms.  In  a fccondary  fenfe,  to  ope- 
rate fo  powerfully  on  the  mind  by  perfoaal 
•or  mental  charms,  as  to  be  irrefiftibfe. 

BEW1TCHERY,  S.  fuppofed  to  be  an 
irrefifiible  power,  which  per  ions  dealing  >11 
magic  had  over  others.  In  its  fccondary 
fenfe,  an  irrelifcible  charm,  cither  pcrfonal, 
mental,  5c c. 

To  BfiWRA'Y,  V.  A.  [bewregan,  Sax.] 
to  difeover  or  make  known  a thing  that  is 
hid  or  fceftr.  , 

BEWRA'YER,  S.  one  who  difeovers  a 
thingj^hich  fhould  be  concealed.  Adivulgcr 
of  fcercts,  ufcd  in  a bad  fenfe,  and  including 
in  it  either  the  idea  of  folly  or  treachery. 

BEYfPND,  Prep.  fgeond,  begeond,  begecn - j 
dan , Sax.]  applied  to  a place,  that  which  16 
at  the  greatelt  diftaoce  from  us.  Farther 
than.#**  Bty-md  the  mountain.”  Acrofs 
or  over.  “ beyond  the  fca.”  Dent.  xxx.  13. 
Too  great  for,  or  out  of  the  reach  of  ; ex- 
ceeding; above;  fuperior.  “ Thy  good- 
nefs  beyond  thought.”  Par.  Loft.  To  go  bf- 
yondf  is  to  deceive  or  defraud  by  a greater  de- 
gree of  craft  or  cunning.  “ That  no ‘roan 
go  beyond  or  defraud.”  1 Tbtff.  iv.  6.  «• 

BE'ZEL,  or  BK'ZIL,  S.  that  part  of  a 
ring  in  which  the  (lone  is  let. 

BE'ZOR,  S.  [from  badzebtr,  Perf.]  an 
antidote  again  ft  poifon  : alfo  a medicinal 
done  brought  from  theEaft  or  Welt-Indies, 
found  in  the  ftomach  of  dh  animal  of  the 
goat  kind,  and  cornpofed  of  feveral  coats, 
like  an  onion.  Oriental  btzaar,  comes  par- 
ticularly from  the  kingdom  of  Golconda  and 
Cannanor,  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ; being  found 
mixed  with  the  dung  of  th upaznn,  a goat, 
and  bears  a very  high  price,  though  more 
valuable  for  its  rarenefs  than  its  real  afe.  It 
is  ufed  in  the  cpilcpfy,  fwimmings  in  the 
head,  palpitation  of  the  heart ; jaundice, 
cholic,  and  enters  into  one  fpecies  of  Gal-v 
coign’s  powder.  The  occidental  d>exoary 
comes  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is  formed 
in  the  ftomachs  of  the  guinacoes,  jachos, 
vicunnas,  and  taragu^s  3 but  that  which 
comes  from  the  laft  is  the  beft. 

BFZOA'RQIC,  Adj.  medicines  com- 
pounded with  bezear. 

BIA'NGULATED,  or  BIA'NGULOUS, , 
Adj.  [angu/us,  Lat. J having  two  angles  or 
corners. 
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BFAS,  S.  [Ms,  Fr.J  the  weight  in  one 
fide  of  a bowl  to  regulate  it  in  its  cotirfc^ 
and  to  turn  it  from  a ftraight  line.  Figura- 
tively, any  influence,  or  propenfity. 

To  Hl'AS,  V.  A.  to  influence  orperfoade 
a perfnn  to  any  particular  rncalurcs. 

BI  B,  S.  [from  bibo,  Lat  ,1  a piece  of 
linen  put  under  the  chins  of  infants  when 
feeding.  Alfo  a piece  of  linen  pinned  on 
the  front  of  a woman’s  ftay. 

BIBa'CIOUS,  Adj.  [bibax,  Lat.]  greatly 
add  fled  to  drinking. 

BJBA‘Ct.1  Y,  S.  [bibacitast  Lat.]  the  qua- 
lity of  drinking  too  much,  or  to  excels. 

BJ'BBfcR,  S.  [from  bibo,  Lat  j a period 
who  drinks  much,  or  toexcefs. 

EI'BLE,  S.  [from  &t$\ac,  Gr.  a book, 
called  fo  by  way  of  eminence)  the  volume 
which  contains  the  great  truths  of  religion 
and  conduit  revealed  from  heaven  by  God, 
comprehending  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment.  Tire  tranilation  of  this  facred  vo- 
lume was  begun,  end  fome  part  of  it  was 
done  even  by  kiug  Alfred.  Adclmus  trans- 
lated the  Pfalrns  into  Saxon,  i&  709  3 other 
parts  were  done*  by  Edfrid,  or  Kcbert,  in 
730  ; the  whole  by  Bede,  in  731,  Frevifc 
publiihed  the  whole  in  Englilh,  in  1357 
Tindal’s  was  brought  hither  in  15345  rc- 
vifed  and  altered  in  1538  5 publiihed  with  a 
preface  of  Cranmer’s  in  1549.  In  1551, 
another  tranflatioa  was  publiihed,  which  be- 
ing revifed  by  fcvcral  biihops,  was  printed 
with  theiralterationsin  1560.  In  1607,  a 
new  tranilation  was  publiihed  by  authoiity, 
which  is  that  which  is  now  ufed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER,  S.  [from  Aft*,-] 
one  who  writes  or  copies  books. 

BIBULOUS,  A'dj.  [bibuhn,  Lat.]  that 
which  fucks,  drains,  or  drinks  any  iinid. 

BI'CEPS,  S.  Adj.  [Lat.]  in  Anatomy, 
that  which  has  two  heads.  Butts  humeri,  is 
a mufcle  of  the  arm  with  two  heads  or  be- 
ginnings. The  biceps  fern  oris,  or  tibia,  is  a 
mtifcle  of  the  leg  with  two  heads,  the  upper- 
moft  and  longefc  of  which  arifcs  from  the 
protuberance  of  the  ifchium  5 the  lower 
from  the  iinea  afpera  of  the  os  femons , below 
the  termination  of  the  gluteus  maximusj 
its  office  being,  not  only  to  bend  the  tibia 
together  with  the  fartorius,  but  likewife  to 
turn  the  leg  together  with  the  foot  and  toes 
outward,  when  we  fit  with  the  knees  beqt. 

BICTPITAL,  orBICIPITOUS,  Adj.  [fc- 
zipixes , Lat.]  having  two  heads. 

To  BICKER,  V.  N.  [from  bicre,  Brit.] 
to  Ikirmifh,  or  quarrel.  To  tremble  or 
quiver,  - or  move  backward  and  forwards. 

The  bickering  flame.”  Par.  Loft . 

BI'CKERING,  S.  a quarrel,  Ikirmilh,  or 
fudden  attack;  a mifunderftanding.  “They 
fell  to  fuch  a bickering,**  Sidney. 

Bf'CKERN,  S.  the  pointed  iron  at  one 
cod  of  an  anvil. 

"*  1 
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BI'CORW,  or  BtCORNOUS,  Adj.  [from 
bis.  and  cornu,  Lat.]  having  two  horns. 

BIOO'REORAL,  Adj.  [from  bis  and  cor- 
pus, Lat.)  that  which  has  two  bodies. 

ToBEB;  V.  A.  [preter Ibid,  bad,  bade,  I 
b*vc  bid;  or  hidden , from  hiddan,  Sax  J to 
alk,  of  invite  a perfon  as  a gneft.  “ BH  to 
the  marriage.*’  Mattb.  xxii.  9.  To  order 
or  command.  To  offer,  or  propofe,  a fum 
lor  rhe  putebafe  of  a thing.  To  publifh,  or 
proclaim.  •«  Our  bans  thrice  bid**  Gay. 
Oppofed  to  fo-  bid,  which  fets  afide  a mar- 
riage. To  offer,  or  denounce.  “ He  bids 
defiance.**  Gram/.  To  pray,  according  to 
•he  meaning  of  the  Sax.  from  whence  it  is 
derived.  2 John,  10. 

BIDA  LE,  S.  an  invitation  of  friend*. 

BI  DDEN,  Part.  PaiE  [from btodan,  Sax.] 
invited.  Commanded,  or  compelled. 

Bl'DDER,  S.  one  who  offers  a price  or 
fum  for  any  thing. 

BJDDIFORD,  a town  in  Devonfliire,  with 
a market  on  Tucfdays,  and  three  fairs  on 
February  14,  July  18,  and  November  13, 
for  cattle.  It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  the 
river  Torige,  over  which  there  is  a large 
ftone-b ridge,  with  24  piers,  and  fo  high, 
that  a veffefof  fio  tons  may  pafs  under  it. 
It  is  a.  large  well-inhabited  place,  and  carries 
on  a con fiderablc. trade.  It  is  16  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Ilfracomb,  7.  N.  of  Torringron,  and 
197  W.  of  London.  Lon.  13.  ao.  lat. 
51.  10. 

BEDDING,  S.  [from  bid]  command,  or- 
der, or  invitation. 

To  BEDE,  V.  A.  [bida/r,  abidany  Sax.] 
(0 endure,  fufflr,  or  permit.  To  dwell,  re- 
main, or  continue. 

BIDE'NTAL,  Adj.  [bidan,  Lat  ] having 
two  teeth.  That  which  has  two  prongs. 

BIDING,  S.  dwelling;  confunt  fuy,  or 
refidence.  • . . . , 

BIK'NNIAL.  Adj  [from  biennis,  Eat.] 
continuing  for  two  years. 

BEER,  S.  j beerf  Sax^  from  barany  Sax. 
to  bear,  bert  Ann.  bar , Per f.j  a frame  of 
wood,  to  convey  dead  perfons  to  the  grave. 

B1  LISTINGS,  S.  [from by&irg,  Sax.]  in 
Farming,  the  firft  milk  given  by  a cow  after 
colving,  being  thick,  tailing  very  laltiib,  and 
unfit  for  the  food  of  the  human  fpecics. 

BIKA'KIOUS,  Adj  \bifjrius , Lat.]  that 
which  may  be  underttood  two  ways. 

Ri'FEROUS,  Adj.  [bis,  Lat.  and  fetens , 
Lat.]  hearing,  or  producing  fruit  twice  a 

.. 

BEFID,  or  BE  FI  DATED,  Adj.  [ bifidus , 
•Lat. j.  hi  Botany,  divided  into  two ; fplit  in 
two  $ opening  with  a elefr.  Millar  affcfls 
this  term  in  his  Gardener’s  Dictionary. more 
•than  atiy  other  writer  wc  know  of. 

BEE  OLD,  Adi.  [from  bis,  Lat.  and foid] 
double  5 oc  conuiting  of  two  oppofites. 

BEG,  Adj.  \iogate,  bogatre,  Hull.  J large* 
jpjmcnf^  lw  tiling  out.  Joined  to  wisby  or 
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•f,  pregnant;  wiili  child.  “ 5,>  w„l, 
young.”  Bac.  Swelling,  or  dillcnded  with 
grief.  Proud  ; haughty. 

BI'GAMiST,  S.  [from  ligamv')  one  who 
has  married  twice,  before  his  full  wife  is 
dead.  . 

BIG  A MY,  S.  [from  lit,  Lat.  and  yauofm 
Gr.J  the  having  of  .two  wiyes  at  ih«  lame 
time;  which  is  felony  by  the  iaw. 

BiG-BEL'LlED.  Adj.  fweljing  out,  pro- 
tuberant; with  child;  pregnant. 

BEGGIN,  S.  [from  beguin  I the  under 
cap  of  an  infant,  which  covers  the  hind  part 
of  Its  head. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a town  in  Bedford-  • 
(hire,  with  a market  on  Weducfdays,  and 
five  fairs,  on  February  13,  the  Saturday  in 
Eafter*week,  Whit-Monday,  July  22,  and 
Oflober  28,  for  all  forts  of  catrle.  It  is 
(ented  on  the  rivel  Ire!,  over  which  it  has  a 
handfome  ftone-bridge.  It  is  much  more 
confiderable  than  it  was  formerly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  northern  road,  which  runs 
through  it,  and  it  has  fcvcral  commodious 
inns  tor  travellers.  It  is  j r miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  St.  Ncot’s,  46  N.  N.  W.  of  London,  and 
to.  S.  E.  of  Bedford,  being  one  of  tile  great- 
eft  barley  m arkets  in  England.  Lon .1 7.  1 5, 
lat.  a 5. 

BEGLY,  Adv.  haughtily ; in  a blatter- 
ing manner ; proudly. 

B E<$ NESS,  S.  largencTs,  bulk,  dimen- 
(ions,  or  exteat. 

BEGOT,  S.  one  who  is  ttrongly  at- 
tached to  any  religion  or  opinion,  notwith- 
ttanding  the  ftrongeft  reafon  urged  to  con- 
vjnee  him  by  a contrary  party.  Uied  in  a 
bad  fenfe,  and  with  the  particle  /«,  before, 
the  Bbjcft. 

BI'GOTED,  Adj.  [from  bigot]  obttinately 
prcpofleflcd,  in  favour  of  any  perfon,  or 
opinion.  Ufed  with  the  particle  to. 

BI'GOTRY,  S.  obftinacy,  or  attachment 
to  any  party  or  opinion.  Uied  with  the  par- 
ticle to. 

Bl'LE,  S.  [from  bilis,  Lat.]  in  Anatomy, 
a yellow  bitter  liquor  or  fluid,  feparated  from 
the  blood  in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  gall- 
bladder, and  difeharged  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  duodenum.  Of  the  greateft  conse- 
quence in  preferving  health,  and  remedying 
mott  inconvc'niencics,  that  happen  to  the 
human  con  flit  ut  ion.  By  its  laponacrous  and 
fulphuroous  qualities,  it  (heaths  the  acids  of 
the  chyle,  contributes  not  a little  to  the  work 
of  digeffion,  and  the  mixture  of  the  internal 
fluids ; betag  found  in  mott,  if  not  all  ani- 
mal*, we  may  fafely  conclude,  tiia  the  wife 
Architect  of  animal  bodies  has  placed  it 
therein,  both  for  neceflary  and  noble  uks. 

BI'I.E,  S.  [from  bile.  Sax.]  a red  inflam- 
matory fwclling  or  tumour. 

BELGE,  S.  [1 bilig , Sax.  bi'gia , Ifl.  ] that 
patt  of  a (hip’s  bottom  on  which  Ihe  retts, 
when  a -ground.  B:'gr  •wa:er)  that  which 
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retts  on  a (hip’s  bottom  Bilge -pump,  is  that 

which  is  applied  to  the  fide  of  a (hip,  to  pump 
out  the  bilge- water. 

To  Bl'J-GE,  V.  N.  a fea  term,  to  damage 
the  boards  of  a vettcl  again!)  a rock.  To 
fpring  a leak. 

BILIARY,  Adj.  [from  bib  or  Wa,  Lat.] 
that  which  relates  to,  or  conveys,  the  bile. 

BILl'NGUOUS,  Adj.  (from  bilingis,  Lat.l 
that  which  has  two  tongues ; one  who  can 
fpeak  two  languages. 

To  BILK,  V.  A.  f bilk,  or  Men , bien, 
Teut.]  to  cheat ; defraud,  or  contract  a debt, 
without  intending  to  pay  it. 

BELL,  S.  [bile,  Sax.  j the  horny  fubttance 
protuberating  from  the  head  of  a bird,  or 
fowl.  A beak. 

BI'LL,  S.  f bille,  Sax.]  an  edged  tool, 
with  a hooked  point,  of  the  ax  kind,  fitted 
to  a handle,  and  ufed  to  lop  trees.  If  the 
handle  be  (hort,  it  is  named  a band  bill  \ but 
if  long,  a hedge  bill. 

BI'LL,  [bille,  Sax.  billet , Fr.J  in  Trade, 
or  Commerce,  a written  or  printed  account 
of  goods  delivered  to,  or  work  done.  A 
writing  wherein  a perfon  obliges  himfelf  to 
pay  a fum  of  money  to  another  at  a certain 
time.  Bill  of  credit , is  that  which  is  given 
to  another,  impowering  him  to  take  up  mo- 
ney of  his  correfpon dents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. A Bill  of  entry , is  an  account  of  goods 
entered  at  the  cuflom-houfe,  either  inwards 
or  outwards.  Bill  of  exchange,  is  a piece  of 
paper  drawn  by  a perfon  on  another  in  a dif- 
ferent place,  for  money  received  by  him  at 
home.  Bill  of  lading , is  a memorandum  01 
acknowledgement,  under  the  hand  of  the 
marter  of  a veflel,  of  his  having  received 
goods  on  board,  together  with  a promife  to 
deliver  them  as  configncd.  Bill  of  parcels , 
an  account  given  of  the  fevcral  goods  bought, 
and  their  prices.  Bill  of  /ale,  is  a folemn 
contrail  under  feal,  whereby  a perfon  trans- 
fers his  goods  to  another.  Bill  in  larzu,  is  a 
(ingle  bond  without  a condition.  In  parlia- 
ment, a writing  containing  fomc  propofols 
offered  to  the  houfe  to  be  patted  into  a law. 
A defeription  of  fome  curiofity,  or  commo- 
dity delivered  by  the  perfons  who  (how  or 
fell  it,  called  a hand  bill.  A bill  of  mortality , 
is  an  account  of  the  number  of  perfons  dying 
within  certain  limits  and  times.  A bill  of 
fare , an  account  of  the  ditties  of  an  enter- 
tainment. 

BELLA  VE'RA,  in  Law,  words  indorfed 
by  the  grand  jury  on  an  indiltmcnt,  figni- 
fying  that  they  find  it  probable,  and  wor  hy 
further  confidcration  : whereupon  the  of- 
fender is  faid  to  (land  indtHcd,  and  if  it 
touches  life,  is  refered  to  the  petty  jury,  or 
jury  of  life  and  death. 

To  BILL,  V.  A.  [from  bill , Sax.]  to  join 
bills  together.  To  carefs  with  great  fond- 
nefs,  alluding  to  the  manner  of  doves  join- 
ing their  bills  together,  Ufcd  ncutcrly,  to 
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pnblitti  by  a hand-bill,  with  about  u A com- 
portion  he  billed  about."  L'  Eft  range. 

BILLET,, S.  [Fr.]  a ftmfl  wntten  pa- 

f»er.  A ticket  duelling  foidiers  where  to 
odge.  A fmall  log  of  wood.  Tn  Heral- 
dry, a bearing  refembling  a long  fquatc. 

BILLIARDS,  S.  [it  has  ho  fingular. 
Billiards,  Iral  ] a game  played  on  an  oblong 
fable,  fixed  exaflly  horizontal,  with  little 
ivory  balls,  which  are  driven  hy  the  oppofite 
parties  into  hazards,  holes,  or  pockets,  plac- 
ed at  the  ends  and  fidesof  the  table.  ’ 

BFLLOW,  S.  [from  bilur,  Ifl.]  a large, 
high  fwelling  wave. 

To  BILLOW,  V,  N.  to  fwelt  or  become 
tempeftuous. 

BILLOWY,  Adj.  Ilormy,  tempettuous, 
fwelling. 

BEN,  S.  [ binne , Sax.  benne,  Belg.]  a long 
fijuare  chert  of  wood,  wherein  com,  &c, 
arc  put. 

BILIARY,  AJj.  [binus,  L at.]  confiding 
of  or  confined  to  two.  Binary' Arithmetic, 
a method  of  computation  propofed  by  M, 
Leibnitz,  wherein  in  (lead  of  the  ten  figures 
in  common  arithmetic,  he  makes  ufe  of 
only  o and  I,  and  the  cypher  multiplies  every 
thing  by  2.  Thus  i is  one,  10  two,  n 
three,  ico  four,  a method  that  fetms  to 
have  been  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  4030  years 
ago. 

To  BEND,  V.  A.  [prefer  bound]  to  con- 
fine a perfon ’s  limbs  by  bonds;  to  funonnd, 
encompafs,  confine,  fallen  together  ; to  fix 
a bandage  on  ; compel  ; to  oblige  by  oath  or 
bargain ; in  phyfic,  to  flop  a loolenefs,  or 
make  cortive.  To  bind  a book,  to  few  the 
(heets  together,  and  place  them  in  a cover. 
Ufed  witn  the  particle  to,  to  make  fubjell  or 
fubfervient  to.  “ Thou  art  bound  to  vice.** 
With  the  u'ord  truer,  to  be  obliged  to  appear 
at  a court  of  juflice.  To  contrail  or  join 
the  parts  together. 

Bl'NDER,  S.  [from  bind]  one  who 
binds. 

BENDING,  S.  that  which  is  bound,  or 
tied  round  any  thing.  A bandage. 

BI'NOCLfc,  S.  [from  bfnus,  Lat]  and 
oculus , Lat.  a telefcope  fitted  with  two  tubes, 
fo  that  dittant  objfclts  may  be  feen  by  both 
the  eyes. 

BINO'MTAL,  Adj.  in  Algebra,  a root 
confiding  only  of  two  parts  conndled  with 
this  (ign  -f.  Thus  jc  4-  is  a binomial 
confiding  only  of  thofe  two  quantities. 

BIO'GRAPHER,  [from  0*6*,  Gr.  and 
y ?*$*>>]  one  who  writes  or  compiles  the 
lives  of  particular  perfon*. 

RI'PaROUS,  Adj.  [from  binut  and  pa- 
rio,  Lat  ] bringing  tortli,  or  producing  two 
at  a time. 

BIPARTITE,  Adj.  [from  binut,  and 
partitus,  Lat.]  having  two  parts  correfpond* 
ing  with  each  other,  divided  into  two. 
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BIPARTl'TION,  S.  [from  hipartite]  the 
aft  of  dividing  into  two. 

Bl'PED,  S.  Lat]  having  two 

feet. 

Bi'PEDAL,  Adj  [Lipa/alis,  Lat.]  having 
two  fett. 

BIl’E'NNATF.D,  Adj  [from  bimispenm i, 
Lat. J that  which  hath  two  wings. 

BIPt/TALOUS,  Adj.  [from  Lis ; Lat.  and 
irtvaao.  Gr  ] in  Botany,  that  which  hath 
two  leaves,  «r  | ctals. 

BIUUA'DRATE.  or  BIQUADRATIC, 
[from  bis,  Lat.  and  yuad< ti , Lat.j  the  next 
power  above  the  ct.be,  or  the  fijuare  of  the 
cube  root. 

KI  R v H,  S.  \birc,  hirer,  btorce,  Sax.]  in 
Botany,  betula,  h uh  male  and  female  (low- 
ers at  a did., nee  from  each  other.  Linnaeus 
places  it  in  the  4th  left,  of  itis  a (1  cials. 
There  art  four  fpreies.  This  tree  is  very  fit 
for  planing  in  a had  foil,  and  is  very  profit- 
able. The  brotjm  is  made  ufe  of  by  hoop- 
benders  : thofe  who  make  ox  yokes,  and 
inftruments  of  hufhandry,  make  ufe  of  the 
wood,  w h'ch  is  very  hard.  The  French  ufe 
it  for  wooden  (hoes;  and  in  other  count, ics 
they  wotk  it  into  wheels  Lrrcb-brccm,  a 
broom  or  hr  lorn  made  w ith  the  (mail  twigs 
of  the  birch-tree.  Sec  Ecfsm. 

F-l'RCHEN,  Acj.  [Irum  hirib  and  a 1, 
Sax.]  made  or  confiding  of  bitch 

Bl'RD,  S [i ird,  briddt,  Sax.!  in  natural 
biilorv,  a two-footed  animal  covered  with 
feathers,  and  fumiflied  with  wings.  If  we 
confidcr  the  form  of  this  anint-,1,  fo  well 
adapted  for  (light  by  the  make  of  its  body, 
the  affidaiice  of  its  wines,  the  lightnefs  of 
its  clothing,  and  the  thiuliefs  of  its  hones; 
if  we  conliticr  the  provifion  nature  has  made 
againft  the  length  of  its  aerial  progrefs,  by 
furnilhing  it  with  h pouch  to  contain  its 
(ood  called  the  crop,  and  with  an  oil  to 
fmear  its  wings  with,  to  render  them  the 
better  able  to  refill  the  air,  and  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  atmolpherc,  or  water,  we  can 
fcarce  help  admiring  the  art  of  divine  wii- 
dom,  which  fbews  itfelf  fo  confpicuoufly  in 
Its  make;  but  if  we  call  in  the  microlcope 
to  our  aid,  a finglc  feather,  nay  the  very 
beards  of  a feather,  will  aftonilh  us  with 
beauties,  and  enrapture  us  with  the  inexpli- 
cable elegancies 

To  Bl'RD,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun]  to 
catch  or  fnare  birds. 

BI'RD  CAGii,  a receptacle  to  keep  birds 
in. 

BI  RD  LIME,  S.  a glue  made  ufe  of  by 
bird-catchers,  to  take  birds  with  ; made  of 
the  bark  of  holly  boiled  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  w hich  having  fiood  in  a moift  place 
for  a fortnight,  is  pounded  into'a  tough 
pafic,  creased  in  a running  ftream,  ferment- 
ed for  four  or  five  days,  and  incorporated 
-with  a third  pat t of  nut  oil  over  a fire. 
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BVRDS-F.YF.,  S.  [Eye]  in  Botany,  Mr 
nis.  Linnams  ranges  it  in  the  ieventh  di- 
vifion  of  his  13th  clafs.  There  arc  three 
fpecics.  < 

Bi'RDS-FOOT,  S.  in  Botany y crritLrsput. 
The  flowers  arc  of  gold  colour,  and  th* 
pods  turn  inward  at  the  top  like  a bird's 
foot. 

BIB  MIK'GKAM,  a very  Ia« ge  town  in 
Warwickfnbe,  with  a marker  onThurfdays* 
and  two  fairs;  on  the  Thurfday  in  "Whitr 
fun-week,  and  on  OOobcr  10,  tor  hardwate, 
cattle,  Iheep  and  hoiLs.  It  is  no  corpora- 
tion, it  being  only  governed  by  two  confta- 
bles  and  two  bailiffs  ; and  therefore  free  for 
any  pcrlon  to  come  and  fettle  there  ; which 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  incrcafe  not 
only  of  the  buildings,  but  the  trade,  which 
is  the  mofl  flourishing  of  any  in  England 
for  all  forts  of  non-work,  befides  many  o- 
ther  curious  manufactures.  The  town  ftands 
on  the  fide  of  a hill,  forming  nearly  a half- 
moon. The  lower  part  is  filled  with  the 
woik  (bops  and  warehoufes  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  confifls  chiefly  of  old  build- 
ings. T he  upper  pait  of  the  town  contains 
a number  of  new  and  regular  ftretts,  and  a 
handfome  fejuare,  elegantly  built.  Jt  ha* 
two  chinches;  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  an  antient  building,  with  a 
very  tall  fpirc  ; the  other  is  a very  grand 
modem  AruCture,  having  a fquare  Hone 
tower  with  a cupola  and  turret  above  it  : in 
this  tower  is  a fine  peal  of  ten  befls,  and  a 
fet  of  mufical  chirr  es,  which  play  feven  dif- 
ferent tunes,  one  for  each  day  in  the  wcelc. 
It  has  alfo  two  chapels,  and  meeting  houfes 
for  every  denomination  of  dl Renters  The 
houfes  in  this  town  amount  to  about  fix  or 
feven  thoufand,  and  their  number  is  con- 
tinually increafing.  It  is  17  miles  N.  W.  of 
j Coventry.  48  S.  fc.  of  Shrewlbury,  and  109 
N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  15.  55.  lat. 
52,  3C* 

BIRTH,  S.  \beortb , Sax.  hurt,]  the  aCl 
of  bringing  forth.  The  entrance  of  a per- 
fon  into  the  world  ; any  production.  In  fea 
affairs,  a proper  place  for  a (hip  to  ride  in. 
A place  (eparated  by  canvas,  wherein  the 
Tailors  mefs,  and  put  their  chcfts. 

BIRTH-DAY,  S.  the  day  on  which  a 
perfon  is  boin;  the  day  celebrated  annually, 
on  which  a perfon  was  born. 

BIRTH-NIGHT,  S.  the  night  on  which 
a perfon  is  born.  The  night  annually  cele- 
brated at  court  with  great  feftivity  and  fplcn- 
dour,  on  account  of  the  king’s  being  born 
on  that  day  or  night. 

BIRTH-BLACK,  S.  the  place  wberciq 

a perfon  is  born. 

Bl'RTH-RIGHT,  S.  acquired  by  birth. 

BI'S-COTIN,  S.  [Fr.]  a confcCtion  made 
of  flour,  marmalade,  eggs,  & c. 

BI'SCUIT, 


Die 
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ed  like  a half-moon,  with  the  ejge  in  the 
infill?. 

-BISU'LCOUS,  Adj.  [from  bi'uhut,  Lat.] 
cleft  in  two  parts,  cloven  footed. 

UP  T,  S.  [from  intal,  Suit.)  the  iron  appur- 
tenances of  a bridle;  but  more  particularly 
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BI'SCUIT,  S.  [from  £/r,  Lai.  and  cuit,  Fr.] 
a kind  of  bread  made  of  wheat  flower,  mixed 
with  leaven  anJ  warm  water,  baked  for  long 
vovages.  It  will  keep  a whole  year.  Like- 
wife  a fine  delicate  paltry,  or  cake. 

To  BISE'CT,  V.  A.  ( from  binut,  and  fee-  1 
4 us,  Lat.J  to  divide  any  hue  into  two  equal  ! the  bit-mouth, 
parrs.  | BI'T,‘S.  [from  bi/e)  Afmall piece ; appli- 

BI^E'C  riON,  S.  [from  bifefl)  in  peomc-  j plied  to  com,  a SpanilH  piece  in  the  Weft  In- 
try,  the  aft  of  Jividinginto  two  equal  parts  'die*,  worth  7 ^ j ined  to  bettir  or  woifc,  a 
BI'SHOP,  S.  [from  bijccup, or  bif:op,  Sax.  j low  phrjfc  for  a fmill  degree  of  either 
a prelate  con fecratcd  for  the  fpiritual  govern-  j Bi'TCH,  S.  [brief,  bur.  Sax.  } the  fimiale 
men t of  the  diocefe,  who  collates  to  benefi- the  dog,  wolf,  fox,  and  otter  kind.  In 
ces,  ordains  prieflsand  deacons,  licences  phy-  Mow  language  nf-d  to  ligoify  a perfon  of  an 
iicians,  fnrgcons,  and  feho  l-maflcrs.  The  unchaffe  difp-fition,  or  to  convey  the  idea  of 
bithops  are  all  peers  of  the  realm,  except  the  !°ne  afting  contrary  10  ail  the  laws  of  rcafou 
bifliop  of  Soder  and  Mann.  The  bilhops  arc  md  decency. 


barons  in  a three-fold  fen  ft  \ feudal , on  ac- 
count of  the  temporalities  annexed  to  their 
bifhoprics  ; by  writ  being  fummonedby  writ 
to  parliament;  and  hft\yt  by  patent  and  crea- 
tion. They  have  precedence  of  all  other  ba 
Ton*,  and  vote  both  as  barons  and  bifhops. 
Next  to  the  two  archhilhop',  the  bifbops  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Wincheftcr,  have  al- 
ways the  precedence  ; and  the  others  accoid- 
ang  to  the  priority  of  confecration. 

Bl'SHOPRIC,  S.  the  diocefe,  which  be- 
longs to  a hilhop. 

BISHOPS-C ASTLE,  a town  in  Shrop- 
shire, with  a market  on  Fridays,  and  five  i 
fairs,  on  Friday  bofore  Good-Friday,  the 
Friday  after  May-day,  July  5,  September  9, 
and  November  13,  for  Ihccp,  horned  cattle; 
and  horfes.  It  is  fcated  not  far  from  the 
civer  Clun,  and  is  a corporation,  which  fends  * 


To  Bl'TK,  V.  A.  [ Preter  bit,  Part.  Paffivc 
bitten,  ok' by t,  Ifl  j to  wound,  or  pierce,  with 
the  teeth.  To  affalt  with  pain,  applied  10 
cold.  To  make  a perfon  tiocafy,  applied  to 
f.itire.  To  make  the  mouth  fmait,  applied 
toiharptafle  of  fome  acid  bodies.  1o  de- 
ceive, to  cheat  or  defraud. 

Bl'TE,  S.  (from  the  verb]  to  divide,  feize, 
or  wound,  any  thing  with  the  teeth,  in 
ow  and  familiar  language,  a perfon  who  de- 
prives another  of  his  property  by  falfe  ap- 
pearances. A Iharper,  a cheat,  trick,  or 
fraud.  • 

BI'TER,  S.  one  who  bites.  One  that 
readily  or  quickly  (wallows  a bait,. applied  to 
a fifh.  One  who  deceives,  or  defraud*  ano- 
ther. • ♦ , ■ 

BI'FTEN,  Part.  Puflive  of  Bite. 

BETTER,  Adj.  [Sax.  Belg.  and  Teur.] 


two  members  to  parliament,  and  the  market ! that  which  excites  a hot  pungent  tarte,  like 
is  much  freqaented  by  the  Welch.  It  is  4 1 , that  of  wormwood.  Wretched,  mifu.b.e, 
miles  W.  of  Worcefler,  8 E.  of  Mootgome-  painful,  unpieafiog. 

ry,  and  150  N.  W\  by  W.  of  London.  Lon-  BET  1 ERLY,  Adv.  having  a bitter  taflr* 
Z4.  35.  lat.  52.  30.  | In  a forroivful,  painful,  and  lev  ere  manner. 

Bl'SK,  S.  [from  lifepte,  FrJ  a hafket.  A ‘ Ufcd  fometimes  tocxprcf&the  foperiativc  dc- 
foup,  or  broth,  made  of  different  forts  of  •' gr<c ; “ He  wept  bitterly." 

-Belli  boiled.  BITTERN,  S.  [butovr?  Fr  ] in  natural 

BPSKET,  S.  See  BISCUIT.  hiflory,  a bird  with  a long  bill  and  legs, 

BESMUTH,  S.  in  natural  hiflory,  a con-  ' which  feed  on  fnh.  The  liquor  which  iun» 
fiderable  heavy  femi-metal,  very  Aifceptiblc  from  common  fait,  after  it  is  taken  out  of 
of  ru(f ; and,  though  not  fonorous  itfelf,  yet,  the  boiling  pm,  or  that  which  remains  af- 
v.-hen  added  to  any  other  metal,  makes  them  ter  its  chryifaJMzation. 
more  fonorous,  and  at  the  lame  time  more  BETTESNESS,  S.  a kind  of  favour  or 
brittle.  jfenfation,  oppohre  to  fweuncl>,  »hi:U  is 

B ISSE'X TILE,  S.  [from  bis,  and  fextilit, ; caufed  by  a mixture  of  <*n  earthy  ml]  her 
Lat.J  a year,  containing  366  days,  which ‘with  Lit.  Severity,  aulhritys  ktajimds. 


happens  every  four  years,  when  a day  is  add- 
ed to  the  month  of  February,  to  makeup  for 
the  fix  hours  which  the  fun  fpends  in  his 
courfc  each  year,  beyond  365  days. 

BISTOU'RY,  S»[bift(*uri,Fr  ja  furgcon*s 
inflrumcnt,  ufed  in  making  incifons  j of 
which  there  arc  three  forts,  1.  That  whole 


lharpnefs,  or  extremity  ; iorcow,  trouble, 
dithefs  vexation. 

BETTER,  S.  in  fc.»  language,  any  turn 
of  the  cable  round  the  bites,  lo  that  it  may 
be  let  out  giadually  or  by  dcgices. 

BETTUMEN,  S.  in  natural  hiflory,  a 
fat  tenacious  inflammable  mineral  f*i  bounce. 


blade  turns  like  that  of  a lancet j 2.  The! or  a foffil  body  which  calily  takes  tire, 
straight  biMouri,  with  the  blade  fixed  in  the!  BITUMINOUS,  Adj. [from  bitunun)  hav- 
fcan  Jlc  ; and,  3.  The.  crooked  biOouri,  (hap-  ’ ing  the  Qualities  of  bitumen. 

| Yj'  BI- 


i by  Google 
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' T?I* VALVE,  Adj.  [from  binus  and  vaht* 
Lat.)  in  natural  hiltory,  applied  to  filK hav- 
ing twolhtlls,  fuch  asoyllcrs  ; and  in  bota- 
ny to  plants  whale  ftcd  potls  open  rhtir 
whole  len  th,  to  difiharge  their  feeds,  as 
peafc  or  beans. 

BIVA'LVULAR,  Adj*  having  two  ftiells. 

BIVE'NTER,  S.  a mufcle  between  the 
whole  balis  of  the  jaw  and  the  throat. 

To  BLA'B,  V.  A.  [blabcren,  or  blapperent 
Teut.}  tort  veal  a fecrct.  To  difeover  or 
fpeak.  “ That  delightful  engine  of  her 
thoughts  that  blabbed  them  with  luch  plead- 
ing eloquence.’1  &60L  This  is  rather  an  im- 
proper uie  of  the  word,  and  Ihould  not  be 
imitated.  U.lcii  neuter  l y to  talk,  tattle,  or 
make  difeoveries  by  inconfidcrate  tattling. 

BLA'B,  S.  a tell-tale  j one  who  difeovers 
ferrets. 

*■  BLA'BBER,  S.  one  who  difeovers  a fe- 
creet. 

BLACK,  S.  \ black*  black*  Sax.  black  ink, 
Teut.)  want  of  light,  and  colour.  Dyers 
black  for  fluffs  of  a high  price,  is  compofcd 
of  indigo,  woad,  boiled  with  allum,  tartar, 
er  alhc*  of  lees  or  wine,  maddened  with  com- 
mon madder,  and  given  with  gall-nuts  ofAlep- 
po,  copperas  and  iburuac.  The  befl  black 
Hoth.inould  firlt  be  dyed  blue.  It  being  ob- 
served that  the  black  dye  of  Engliih  woollen 
cloth  is  lefs  beautiful  than  that  of  France  or 
Holland  ; it  is  fuppofed  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  overprcfljng  ; fiuce  every  addition  to  the 
j tjofs  is  a proportionable  diminution  of  the 
colour.  1 he  Holland  cloths  are  fo  entirely 
free  from  glofs  as  to  take  no  Bain  from  wa- 
ter, even  on  the  firft  day’s  wearing;  and  the 
black  is  fo  much  moreperfefl  that,  while  the 
cloth  continues  in  tolerable  order,  it  cannot 
bo  diftingilhed  at  a diltance  from  velvet. 
.Jtoor.y  black  is  jyory  burnt  between  two  cruci- 
bles, and  ground  with  water,  ufed  by  paint- 
ers and  jewellers,  to,  blacken  the  bottom 
ground  of  the  collets  or  bezels  in  which  they 
let  diamonds;  Spanijb  black , is  burnt  cork. 
Lamp  or  lampblack*  is  the  footy  fmoak  or 
foot  of  rofm,  mixed  with  oil  of  wall-nuts  or 
linfeeds  nod  turpentine  boiled  together,  it  is 
u fed  by  printers  for  the  ink  they  print  with. 
To  look  blacky  implies  fullenncfs,  and  is  a 
fign  of  dipleifurc.  “ Loeked  black  up<>n  me.'* 
Sbak.  Applied  to  moral  action,  cxceflively 
wicked. 

To  BLA'CK,  V.  A.  to  make  black. 

BLA'CK,  Adj.  that  is  of  a bfack  colonr. 

IlLA'CK. AMOUR,  one  whofc  complexion 
k black . 

BLAC'KBF.RRY,  S.  in  botany,  a fpecies 
ef  the  Bnmblc. 

BLACK-BIRD,  S.  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
bird  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  its  feathers, 
ws  bill  is  yellow,  and  it*  foug  rcfcmblw  a 
min’s  whiltbng* 
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BLA'CK- BROWED,  AJj.  having  black 
eye-brows;  dark,  gloomy,  chfmal. 

BLACK-CA'T TLE,  S.  a term  including 
oxen,  bulls,  or  cows. 

To  BI.A'CKEN,  V.  A.  to  make  a thing 
black,  to  darken,  **  the  cloud  blackened  tl»« 
face  of  the  whole  Heaven.”  South.  To  fully 
a perfon’s  character. 

fLA'CK-GUA'RD,  S.  in  low  language 
ufed  to  convey  the  idea  of  a perfon  of  mean 
circnmfLnccs,  and  bafe  principles. 

BLA'CKISH,  Adj.  inclining  or  approach- 
ing to  a black  colour  j fomewhat  black. 

BLA'CKNESS,  S.  want  of  light,  or  dark- 
nefs. 

BLA'CK-ROD,  S.  a rod  of  a black  co- 
lour, on  the  top  of  which  is  a golden  lyon, 
cariied  by  the  gentleman  ulher  of  the  black-, 
rod,  before  the  king  at  the  feaft  of  St. 
George,  at  "Windfor;  he  has  likewife  tire 
keeping  of  the  Chapter-houfe,  when  a chap- 
ter is  fitting  j is  of  the  king’s  chamber,  anal 
attends  the  houfe  of  peers,  while  the  parli&» 
ment  is  fitting. 

BLACKSMITH,  S.  one  who  forges  works 
in  iron. 

BLACK-SEA,  formerly  called  the  Euxinc 
Sea,  lies  hetween  Europe  and  Afia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Tartary  ; on  the  E.  by  Mii>- 
grelia,  Circaflia,  and  Georgia;  on  the  S.  by 
Natolia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Romania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Beflarahia.  It  lies  between  Lon. 
50.  and  6 r.  and  from  lat.  4a.  to  46.  being 
entirely  furrounded  by  the  Turkifh  domL 
nions,  who  have  the  fote  navigation  of  if. 
The  Ruffians  once  made  an  attempt  to  trade 
upon  this  fea  ; but  by  late  treaties  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  all  their  fortreflcs  they  had 
upon  it,  and  confequently  to  abandon  the  na- 
vigation. 

BLAD'DER,  S.  \blcedr%  Sax.  bladder , and- 
bidder y Belg. J in  anatomy,  a thin  dilatable, 
membranous  body,  which  ferves  as  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  urine  after  its  fecrction  from 
the  blood  in  the  kidneys.  Its  figure,  in  qua- 
drupeds, resembles  a pear,  with  the  broadeft 
part  upwards  ; but  in  human  bodies  is  near- 
ly that  of  a fliort  oval;  when  empty  it  if 
rounder  above  than  below,  and  when  full, 
broader  below  than  above.  It  has  thre# 
coats  ; the  firft  is  a mufcular  one,  and  con- 
fifts  of  long  ituUinal  fibres  • the  fecond  ner- 
vous, and  refembling  that  of  the  ftomach  ; 
the  third  or  internal  coat,  is  compofcd  of 
glands,  continually  difclurging  a mucilagi- 
nous ferum,  which  moiftens  the  inner  fur- 
facc  of  the  bladder,  and  defends  it  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  urine.  Around  its  neck  goes 
a fmali  mufclc,  called  fphinoter  vcficae,  which 
concrafts  the  orifice  of  the  bladder,  and  pre- 
vents the  urine  from  dropping  out  involuo- 
uiiiy,  or  till  it  thruffs  open  the  p adage,  by 
the  coniwfUou  of  the  jv«gu,d  <^>at  of  the 

bladder. 
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bladder,  called  the  ie/rufor  urirkt , or  that 
which  thruft  out  the  urine.  It  likcwifc  fig- 
nifijes  a puflule  or  blifter. 

BLA'DE,  S [from  bleed,  bled.  Sax.]  in 
botony,  the  fpirc  or  leaf  of  grafs  ; the  green 
Ihoots  of  com,  which  rife  from  the  feed. 
Hence  the  thin  piece  of  metal,  beaten  with  a 1 
hammer  or  cart,  and  more  particularly  that 
part  of  a fword  or  knife,  is  called  a blade, 
from  the  former’s  refembling  a blade  of  grafs. 
A bold,  enterprizing  perfon. 

BLA'DE  or  BLA'DE-BONE,  S.  In  ana- 
tomy, the  fca pula,  or  fcapulhr-bonc,  of  a Hat 
and  triangular  form. 

To  BLA'DE,  V.  A.  10  fit  4 blade  to  a 
handle. 

BLa'DED,  AHj. "having  leaves,  or  blades. 

BLA1N,  S.  \blegene,  Sax.J  a pullule  or 
blirter. 

BLA'MABLE,  Adj.  that  which  deferves 
cenfurc. 

BLA'MABLY,  Adv.  and  deferving  cen- 
fure  or  blame. 

To  BLA'ME,  V.  A.  [b  timer,  Fr.]  to  charge 
a perfon  with  having  done  a fault,  or  fome- 
thing  wrong,  appled  to  things,  to  accufc  of 
defied.  Ufually  joined  with  the  particle  for  j 
“ The  teader  muff  not  blame  me  for  making 
ufe.**  Lock -.  Improperly  ufed  with  of.  u Ii- 
moreos  he  blamed  of."  Knotty. 

BLA'ME,  S.  the  charging  with  faults. 
That  which  merits  cenfure. 

BLA'MEFUL,  Adj.  that  which  highly 
deferves  cenfurc, 

BLA'MELESS,  Adj.  that  which  deferves 
no  cenfure  or  blame ; 

BLA'MELESSLY,  Adj.  in  fuch  manner 
as  not  to  merit  cenfure. 

BLA'MER,  S.  the  perfon  who  cenfures, 
or  blames. 

BLA'MEWORTHY,Adj.  that  is  deferving 
cenfure  ©t  blame. 

To  BLA'NCH,  V.  A.  [b/anebis,  Fr.]  to 
whiten  a thing  j to  peel  applied  to  the  peel- 
ing almonds,  which  difeovers  their  kernel 
of  a white  colour.  Ufed  neuterly,  to  evade, 
44  Books  will  fpeak  plain  when  counfellors 
blanch .**  Bacon. 

BLA'NCHING,  S.  the  art,  or  method  of 
making  any  thing  white. 

BLA'ND,  Adj.  f blandus,  Lat.]  foothing, 
mild,  applied  to  language  ; foft,  temperate, 
applied  to  the  weather. 

BLANDISHMENT,  S.  [from  blandijb] 
an  infinuating  addrefs,  by  which  a perfon 
attracts  the  cfleem  of  another.  Soft,  mild 
and  kind  expreftions  by  which  a perfon  deals 
into  the  favour  of  another.  A behaviour  or 
treatment  by  which  a perfon  endeavours  to 
gain  the  affections  of  another. 

BLA'NK,  Adj.  [Hanc,  Fr.]  whitifh  or 
pale.  That  which  is  not  written  on  j con- 
fufed;  dejefted.  Applied  to  verfe,  that 
which  is  withfut  rhiaie  j in  its  original  ufe 
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implying  defeft,  as  blank  paper  implies  a want 
of  writings 

BL'ANK,  S.  a fpace,  which  has  no  writ- 
ing on  it,  but  it  is  left  fo  in  order  to  be 
filled  up.  In  Lotteries,  a ticket  which  has 
no  prize  drawn  ig.ain fl  it;  the  matk  which  • 
an  arrow  or  piece  is  aimed  at. 

BLAN'KET,  S.  [ bienebette,  Fr.]  a fluff 
made  of  wool,  in  the  loom  like  cloath,  but 
eroded  like  ferges,  worked  with  blue  or  red 
wool  at  each  end,  and  with  a crowd  or  other 
ornament  ut  each  comer,  ufed  for  bcJt,  be- 
ing placed  both  above  the  upper,  and  be- 
neath the  under  fhett  to  procure  warm  h. 
The  Whitney  blankets  are,  and  luve  long 
been,  in  the  greateft  repute  in  England. 

To  BLANKET,  S.  to  wrap  in  a blanket. 
ft  I'll  blanker  my  loins.’*  Shake.  Lear . 

BLA’hfKETTING,  S.  the  tolling  a per- 
fon in  a blanket,  which  is  done  by  tewtil 
people  holding  the  extremities,  and  is  intend- 
ed as  a chaftifement  for  fome  raildemcar.ouf 
or  crime. 

BLA'NK  LY,  Adj.  fo  as  to  Ibew  confu- 
fion,  or  difappoimment.  With  whitenefs  j 
with  palenefs. 

To  BLA'SPHEME,  V.  N.  [b/afph  mare, 
Lat.]  to  fpeak  ill  of  God  or  things  relating 
to  his  fervice.  In  Law,  an  indignity,  or  in- 
juiy  offered  to  the  Almighty,  by  denying 
what  is  his  due,  or  attributing  to  him  what 
is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature,  Limho.  cap.  L 
Thofe  who  deny  the  being  and  providence  of 
God,  are  contumelious  reproachers  of  Jefos 
Chrift,  or  by  writing  or  fpeaking  fhall  deny 
any  of  the  perfons  in  the  Trinity,  are  pu- 
nimable  by  fine,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
any  office,  i Hawk.  P.  C.  87.  9 and  10 
IVill  Hi,  c.  32. 

BLASPHE'MER,  S.  one  who  fpcaks 
things  of  the  Deity  inconfirtcnt  with  his  na- 
ture, or  the  reverence  he  owes  him  as  a crea- 
ture ; one  who  utters  difrefpeffful,  or  irre- 
verent things  of  any  perfon  in  the  holy  Tri- 
nity. 

BLA'SI’HEMOUS,  Adj.  [from  bhffheme* 
Ufually  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
firrt  Syllable,  but  ufed  by  Milton  and  old  au- 
thor', with  it  on  thefecond]  drfrefpeflful  or 
irreverent  with  refpe£t  to  God  and  heavenly 
things.  **  B la fph emeu  1 words  the  fpeuker 
vain  do  prove.”  Sidney. 

BLA'SPHEMOUSLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  fpeak  ill  of  God  and  heavenly 
things. 

BLA'SPlrTEMY,  S.  an  offering  fome  in- 
dignity to  God;  hi«  holy  writ,  or  the  doc  •* 
trines  revelation,  either  by  fpeaking  or  writ- 
ing any  thing  ill  of  them,  or  afoibing  any 
thing  ill  to  them  inconliftcnt  with  their  na- 
tures and  the  reverence  we  owe  them. 

BLA'ST,  [blafl.  Sax.]  a puff,  or  current  of 
wind.  The  found  T*:;de  of  a trt  mpet  or 
other  wind  inftrumenr.  A warm  air,  which 
v withers 
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withers  trees,  or  causes  a peftilcnce.  The 
plague  or  peBilence.  “ By  the  blqft  of  God 
they  perilh.’*  yob  iv.  p.  This  fenfe  is  deriv- 
ed from  M/d,  Sax.  bl.fi*  or  blijk  L*oL  and  ob- 
Ljka , Roll. 

To  BlA'ST,  V.  A.  [llafiant  Sax.]  to  in- 
fc£t  with  fomc  fudden  infection,  by  means  of 
the  atr.  To  caole  a thing  to  wither.  To 
ruin  a perfon’s  character  by  falfe  rumours. 
To  render  an  enterprizc  abortive.  “ His 
enterprize  w as  bhftcd."  Arbutb.  To  deafen  or 
afft/t  the  ear  with  a very  loud  noife  applied 
to  wind  inihruments.  “ Trumpeters.— 
bhjl  you  the  city’s  cars.”  Sbakejp. 

BLA'STING,  S.  the  blowing  up  the  vein 
of  a mine  by  gun-powder. 

BLAS'TMENT,  that  which  withers,  kills, 
or  renders  a tiling  abortive. 

BLATTA-BYZaNTIA,  S Lat.in  Natu- 
ral Hi  (lory,  a tcflatious  body  fo  called  from 
its  coming  from  Byzantium  or  Conrtantino- 
plc,  and  is  the  operculum  or  upper  part  of  a 
turbinated  (hell  of  a fiih,  which  yields  a pur- 
ple dye,  thaped  like  the  claw,  or  talon  of  a 
wild  animal,  very  thin,  of  a brown  colour, 
Cafy  to  burn,  and  of  a di (agreeable  fmcll 
when  burnt,  it  has  a cordial  medicine. 

BLA'TANT,  Adj.  [blattant>  Fr  | bellows 
Jng,  like  a calf,  “ the  blatant  heath**  Diyd- 

BLA'ZE,S.  [bktfe%  Sax.  blejka,  lift.  Sclav.] 
a light  of  a flame  : figuratively,  a fpreading 
abroad,  or  extending  a report,  in  allufion  to 
the  diffufion  of  light,  which  Is  made  by  a bo- 
dy  in  flames.  A white  mark  on  a borfe’s 
forehead. 

To  B’  A'ZE,  V.  to  fliine,  or  give  light, 
to  make  a thing  univciGliy  known  by  re- 
port. 

BLA'ZER,  S.  one  who  fprends  abroad  any 
report  ©r  rumour.  Not  in  ufe,  though  no 
•other  word  feems  to  have  been,  iubliituted  in 
its  Bead. 

To  BLAZ'ON,  V.  A.  [bhfonrer,  Fr.]  in 
Heraldry,  to  name  all  the  parts  of  a coat,  in 
their  proper  terms.  Figuratively,  to  let  out, 
deck  or  adorn.  To  di  (cover  to  advantage  ; 
to  difplay.  tl  How  thyfelf  t!:ou  luizcntjt — 
in  thefe  two  princely  boys  !*’  T« 

celebrate.  To  fpread  abroad,  to  niaKe  uni- 
verGUy  known. 

BLA'ZON,  S.  [from  the  verb]  in  Heral- 
dry, the  art  of  properly  cxpreffuig  the  icveial 
pasts  of  acontof  arms.  This  is  done  by  be- 
ginning with  the  metal  of  the  held,  then 
naming  the  manner  of  :ts  divilion;  its  charge, 
and  if  many  things  arc  horn  on  it,  by  nam- 
ing that  firft  which  is  horn  in  the  chief.  No 
repetition  of  words  mull  be  made  ufe  of  4.  all 
perfons,  beneath  the  degree  of  a noble,  mult 
have  their  coats  blazoned  by  tr.crals  and  co- 
lour, nobles  by  precious  Hones,  and  kings 
and  princes  by  plants  ; blazon  is. ufed  figura- 
tively for  making  any  thing  public  j v a 
pompous  diJphJ  of  any  <jua*ity. 
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To  BLF.'ACH,  V.  A.  f alien.  Sax.]  to 
whiten  by  expofmg  to  the  a;r  and  fun.  To 
grow  white,  in  the  fun,  or  open  air. 

BLEACH I'NG,  S.  the  art  of  making 
a thing  white,  which  is  not  fo  before. 
Bleaching  filk  is  performed  by  boiling  it  in 
river  water,  in  which  good  Toulon  or  Genoa 
foap  has  been  diflolvcd,  beating  it,  washing 
it  in  cold  water,  wringing  it  flightly,  putting 
it  a fecond  time  into  water  mixed  with  foap 
and  a little  indigo,  wringing  it  hard,  and  fuf- 
pendin  g it  in  the  air  over  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing fulphur.  Woollen  llufTs  arc  breached 
with  water  and  foap,  with  the  vapour  of 
fulphur  or  brim  Bone  ; and  with  chalk,  indi- 
go and  the  vapour  of  fulphur.  The  method 
of  bleaching  linen  as  pruOifed  at  St.  Quin- 
tin,  is  as  follows;  the  linens  when  taken 
from  the  loom  aie  fleeped  in  tlcar  water  a 
whole  day,  being  cleared  of  their  filth,  they 
arc  thrown  into  a bucking  tub  filled  with 
cold  lye  mr.de  of  wood-alhes  and  water  ; ta- 
ken out  of  this  lye,  they  are  wafhed  in  clear 
water,  fpread  in  meadows,  where  they  arc 
watered  now  and  then  by  fcoops.  After  ly- 
ing thus  fomc  time,  they  are  watered,  with  a 
frelh  lye,  of  a different  compofition,  poured 
on  hot;  then  fpread  in  the  meadow  again, 
and  the  operation  repreated  till  they  are  come 
to  tbeir  proper  w hitenefs.  Being  then  placed 
in  a gentle  lyc  to  recover  their  foftnefs,  they 
are  wafhed  in  clear  water,  rubbed  with  black 
foap,  walhed  well,  and  foaked  in  Ikimmed 
milk  ; being  walhed  again,  they  are  dipped 
into  water,  in  which  (Lrch  or  fmalt  has  been 
Beeped;  after  this  they  axe  fattened  to  poles 
Buck  in  the  ground,  and  when  three  parts 
dry  arc  taken  from  the  poles  and  beaten  w ith 
wooden  m diets,  to  beat  down  the  grain  and 
make  it  look  more  -beautiful ; after  which 
they  are  folded  in  fquaias  and  picfled.  If- it 
be  confidered  whdt  importance  the  linen 
manufactories  atc*of  to  tins  nation,  we  (ball 
be  rather  commended  than  blamed  for 
dwelling  fo  long  on  this  article;  and  before 
we  conclude  we  cannot  help  faying  that  the 
perfection  to  which  tire  Irilh  and  Scorch 
have  ariived  ro  in  this  article,  bids  fair  to  etta- 
blifh  (he  charter  of  our  linens  above  what 
the  nv>B  fau^uine  per  funs  could  have  pro- 
n ifed  at  its  firH  attempt,  and  if  profeented 
with  the  fame  ardour  mutt  foon  render  us  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture  equal  to  the 
Dutch  or  any  nation,  that  has  hitherto  b >.n 
thought -inimitable,  or  at  ieaft  not  to  heat- 
quailed. 

BLE'AK,  Adj.  [from  black,  or  kite.  Sax.] 
•cold,  (harp,  chill. 

BLE'AK,  S.  [from  b!,ec.  Sax.]  in  Natural 
Hiltory,  a (mail  rivet  or  frefh  w ater  filh. 

BLEA'KNESS,  S*  extreme  coldncfs,  ap- 
plied to  the  air, 

BLEAKY,  Adv.  cold,  Iharp  or  chilly, 
owing  to  the  wind. 
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BLE'AR,  Adj.  f biaer,  BrJg.j  dim  or  fore 
with  rheum  j that  which  caulcs  dininefs  ot 
the  fight. 

To  BLE'AR,  V.  A.  to  occafion  dimnefs ; 
to  makr  the  eyes  fore  with  rheum. 

BLE'.  REDNESS,  S.  forenefs,  or  dim- 
fiefs  of  fight,  occalioned  by  a dcfiu&ion  ot 
rheum. 

To  BLF/AT,  V.  A.  [hlat an , Sax.]  to 
make  a noife  like  a fheep. 

BLE'AT,  S.  [fiom  the  verb]  the  cry  or 
Boife  ot  a Iheep. 

BLET),  Part,  from  BLEED. 

To  BLEED,,  V.  N.  to  loft  Mood  by  a 
wound,  &c.  To  d e by  bleeding,  “ The  lamb 
thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to  day.'*  Pope.  To 
extract  blood  ; to  let  blood. 

T©  BLE'MISH,  V.  A.  to  fpot,  Bain,  or 
any  other  ways  deprive  a thing  of  it  beauty, 
value,  or  perfeflion.  To  df fame. 

BLE'MISH,  S.  [from  the  verb]  applied 
to  chat  ms,  any  thing  that  diniiniihcs  their 
perfection.  Applied  to  goods;  a deleft  in 
the  making,  or  owing  to  fome  accident.  A 
reproach,  difgrace,  or  defeft. 

To  BLE'ND,  V.  A.  f blcndart,  Sax  ] to 
mix  tilings  together  imperfeftly,  applied  to 
file  mixing  of  colours  ; “ but  blended  not 
finited.”  Jioyle. 

BLENIItlM,  a village  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  rendered  memorable  for  the  victory 
over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  obtained  by 
the  Allies,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene.  In 
memory  of  this  battle,  the  fine  palace  of 
Blenheim  was  built,  near  Woo o flock,  at  the 
charge  of  the  government.  It  happened 
in  Asguft  1704.  It  is  feated  on  the  W.  , 
fide  of  the  Danube,  3 miles  N.  E.  of  lloch 
lied,  27  N.  E.  of  Dim,  and  25  N.  W.  of 
Aulburg.  Long.  20.  o.  lat.  4S.  40. 

To  BLE'SS,  V.  A.  [preter,  / blfed  or 
Heft,  from  bUtfatn , Sax.J  to  wi(h  happinefs 
or  fuccefs  to  a perfon.  To  praife  God  for 
happinefs  received,  to  confer  every  thing  that 
can  make  a perfon  happy,  applied  to  the 
Deity. 

BLF/S'ED,  Part.  Pad*,  of  BLESS  j blejjb- 
tfur  ; bkJJ'ul  and  blejjud. Ifi. 

BLESSEDLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  communi- 
cate the  greateft  happinefs. 

BLE  SSEDNESS,  S.  that  which  renders  a 
perfon  happy.  The  (fate  of  felicity  in  hea- 
ven. The  divine  favour. 

BLE'SS £R,  S.  he  that  prays  or  confers 
wifhes,  the  happinefs  of  another. 

BLE'SSJNG,  S.  a prayer  wherein  hap- 
pinefs is  requefted.  Figuratively,  the  divine 
favour,  inc  tiding  its  aftual  mtcrpoficion  in 
behalf  of  a perfon  either  by  granting  his 
prayer*,  or  profpering  his  undertakings. 
Any  means  or  caufe  of  happinefs ; any  great 
advantage,  or  benefit.  “ A juft  and  wife  ma- 
g ftrate  is  a blejjittg."  Atterb.  The  prefents  of 
©nc  friend  to  another,  fo  called  in  Scripture 
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on  account  of  their  being  marks  of  a mind 
difpofed  to  implore  the  great  eft  pltfliogs  for 
another;  ,f  Receive  my  prefent:  Take,  I 
pray  thee,  my  blejjing."  Gen.  xxxiii.  10. 

BLF/ST,  Part,  from  BLES>. 

Bl  E'W,  the  pret.  of  BLOW. 

BLPGHf,  S.  [from  bleyrl,  Teut.]  in 
Botany,  a difeafe  incident  to  plants, or  frees; 
the  caufe*  of  which  have  been  varioufly  af- 
fighed  by  different  authors.  But  as  they  are 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  proceed  from*  con- 
tinued dry  eafterly  winds,  may  they  not  fiift 
flop  the  perfpiration  of  the  bloftoms  and  then 
thofeof  the  leaves ; and  may  not  their  per- 
fpiring  matter,  thus  rendered  thick  and  glu- 
tinous, become  a proper  nutrimet  to  the  final  t 
infers  always  found  praying  on  them  ? no; 
that  thefe  infef.s  a^e  the  firft  caufe  of  blights, 
as  Mr.  Bradley  con  rends,  though  it  nUift  he 
confefted,  that  whenever  they,  meet  with 
proper  nutriment,  they  multiply  exceedingly 
and  are  inftrumental  in  promoting  this  dii- 
temper.  Blights  are  likewife  caufed  by  (harp 
and  hoary  frofts  in  the  night,  which  ftarve 
the  render  parrs  of  the  blofloms,  and  being 
fucceeded  hy  a hot  fun-lhinc  in  rhe  day  time, 
a Raiding  hear  is  acquired  by  the  globules  of 
mbifture,  not  yet  dried  by  the  fun,  which 
fcorchcs  the  tender  flowers.  Sometimes  in- 
deed rhey  are  ow'ing  to  nothing  but  a wc4k- 
nefs  in  the  h\es  thcmfclves,  proceeding  ei- 
ther from  wan*  of  nourifinuent,  from  fome 
ill  qualities  in  the  foil  where  they  grow,  fome 
had  quality  in  the  flock,  fome  inbred  diftem^ 
per  of  the  buds  or  cyon,  imbibed  from  the 
mothei1  tiee,  or  mifmanagement  in  pruning. 
For  the  blights  of  corn,  fee  SMUT.  Figu- 
ratively, any  riling  which  makes  an  under- 
taking mifearry;  or  difappoints  a perfon’s  ex- 
peftations. 

To  BLI'GHT,V.  A.  to  render  a tree  bar- 
ren ; to  wither,  to  hlaft,  deftroy,  or  kill. 
fi  b/igtt  the  tender  buds  of  joy.’*  Lyttlet. 

BLIND,  AJj.  [blind.  Sax.  Dan.J  deprived 
of  fight,  ignorant.  “ All  authois  to  their 
own  defers,  arc  blind."  Dryd.  Sometimes  with 
oft  4<  Blind  of  the  future.” Drjd.  Daik,  not 
eafily  to  be  ften.  In  Chymillry,  blind  veftcls, 
are  fuch  a*  have  no  opening  but  on  one  fide. 

To  BLEND,  V.  A.  to  deprive  one  of 
fight;  to  prevent  a perfon  from  feeing,  by 
placing  fomething  between  his  eyes  and  the 
object,  or  hy  tying  fomething  over  his  eyes. 
To  darken ; to  render  a thing  obfeure  and 
not  eafily  comprehended. 

BLI'ND,  fomething  to  intercept  the 
light;  a piece  of  canvas  painted  or  unpaint- 
ed placed  in  a window,  to  hinder  a paflcngef 
from  feeing  into  a room.  Figuratively* 
fomething  to  divert  the  eye  or  mind  from 
attending  to  the  defign  of  a perfon. 

To  BLI'NDFOLD,  V.  A.  to  hinder  one 
from  feeing  by  tying  fomething  before  his 
eyes. 

BLI'NDFOLD,  Adv.  with  the  eyes  co- 
vered 
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vered,  or  (hut.  Without  eon  fid  er  ition  ; 
implicitly.  “ Be  no  longer  led  blindfold.*' 
freehold. 

BLl'NDLY,  Adv.  without  fight.  Hardly 
to  be  perceived,  oppofed  to  plain,  or  legibly. 
Implicitly.  Without  any  direction,  judg- 
ment, or  wifdom.  “ Blindly  gathered  into 
this  goodly  bull."  Dryd . 

BLl'NDMAN’S-BUFF,  S.  a play  where- 
in a perlon  endeavours  to  catch  fome  of  the 
company,  attci  his  eyes  are  covered. 

BLI'NDNESS,  S.  lofs  of  fight  Figura- 
tively, ignorance  or  want  of  knowledge. 

BLl'ND^IDE,  S.  the  foibles  or  wcaknefs 
of  a per  ion. 

To  BLl'NK,  V.  N.  [bSnier,  Dan.]  to 
wink  with  one  eye  $ to  fee  ohfeurcly  with 
one  eye. 

BLl'NK ARD,  S.  [from  blink  and  aerdr , 
Btlg.j  one  who  has  bad  eyes.  Figuratively, 
one  who  diiccrns  but  very  imperfectly. 

BLl'SS,  S.  f blip,  Sax.J  joy.  A Hate  of 
bappinefs,  or  felicity. 

BLl'SSFUL,  Adj.  [from  blif  an  A full,  of 
full.tr , Sax.  to  fill  | abounding  with  joy  j 
po flitted  of  the  higheit  degree  of  happinels, 
or  blits 

BLf'SS FULLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  (how  the 
greeted  figns  of  joy  and  happinefs, 

BLl'STER,  S.  I bluyfer , Belg.J  a fwell- 
ing  of  the  (kin,  generally  filled  with  a watery 
fluid ; fealding,  fefc.  alfo  a medicine  which 
draws  the  humours  to  a particular  part. 

To  BLISTER,  V.  N.  to  rife  in  blitters; 
to  raifc  blitter*  by  burning.  To  apply  a 
piaifter  to  raife  a blitter. 

BLl'THE,  Adj.  [bfabfj  Sax.]  gay,  airy, 
joyous,  fpiightly,  jocund. 

BLl'THLY,  Adv.  in  a joyoufiy,  airily, 
gaily  manner. 

ELI'THNESS,  S.  the  date  of  joyful  ala- 
crity anJ  fprightlinels,  owing  to  the  poflcl- 
fion  of  feme  good. 

BLI'TilSOME,  Adj.  gay,  airy,  fprightly, 
cbcarful. 

To  BLO'AT,  V.  A.  [from  biowan,  Sax.] 
to  fweil  with  wind  j to  difeover  pride  by  rtie 
looks  or  getture.  To  look  as  if  fwellcd  by 
wind  ; generally  applied  to  a perfon’s  grow- 
ing lutty,  but  appealing  at  the  fame  time 
unfound. 

BLO'ATEDNESS,  S.  the  being  puffed 
lip  with  fat,  or  fuelled  with  wind. 

BLO'BBER-LIP,  S.  A thick  lip. 

BLO'B-LIPPFD,  or  BLOBBER-LIP- 
PED, Adj.  having  thick  lips. 

BLO'CK,  S.  [block,  Belg.J  a heavy  piece 
of  timber.  Any  maffy  body.  A piece  of 
wood  in  the  fhape  of  a head,  ufed  by  bar- 
bers. A piece  of  wood  ufed  by  hatters  to 
drefs  their  hats  on.  The  wood  on  which 
Bate  criminals  arc  beheaded.  Figuratively, 
an  obftrudUon,  or  impediment.  **  No  crime 
is  block  enough  in  our  way."  Decay  of  Piety. 
A perlon  of  dull  parts,  or  apprehenhon. 
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To  BLO'CK,  V,  A.  \bhqurr,  Fr.]  to 
flop  up  a pattage.  To  encloie  a town  to 
prevent  any  one  from  going  into,  or  coming 
out  of  it. 

BLOCKHOUSE,  S.  [ bkekkuys , Belg.J  a 
forcrefs  built  to  fccure  a paflage. 

BLCCKADE,  S.  [from  blockuys,  Teut.j 
a forttefsor  bulwark;  a kind  of  liege,  where- 
in all  paflages  and  avenues  arc  feized  and 
Ihut  up,  fo  as  the  befieged  ate  reduced  to  the 
ncceffiiy  of  furrendering  or  ftarving. 

To  BLOCKADE,  V A.  to  block  up  all 
the  avenuts  to  a place,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  fiom  receiving  any  fupplies  of  men, 
or  provilions. 

BLO'CK-HEAD,  S.  a perfon  of  a dull 
apprchenlion,  and  great  ttupidity. 

BLOCKHEA'DEP,  Adj.  remarkably  fhi- 
pid,  dull,  and  Incapable  of  improvement. 

BLOCKISHNESS,  S.  want  of  capacity, 
dullnefs  of  apprehenfion  ; ttupidity. 

BLO'CKTIN,  S.  that  which  is  pure  and 
unwronglu. 

BLO'MARY,  S.  [from  blotna,  Sax  ] the 
firft  forge  in  ap  iron  work,  through  which 
the  metal  pallet  alter  it  has  been  firtt  melted 
from  the  mine. 

BL'OOD,  S.  [pronounced  os  if  written 
bluddy  blody  Sax.J  a red  fluid,  circulating 
through  every  part  of  an  animal  body. 
That  part  which  concretes  into  a mafs,  is 
called  the  eruor , and  that  which  futtains  if 
and  prderves  its  fluidity  the  ferum.  Blutd  is 
ufed  figuratively,  for  kindred,  defeent,  life. 
A perfon  of  a warm  or  fanguinc  temper;  a 
rake,  or  one  who  indulges  himfeif  in  the 
com  million  of  ii  regularities. 

To  BLOOD,  V.  A.  to  ftain  with  blood  ; 
to  let  blood  Figuratively,  to  heat  or  ex-' 
afperate,  ufed  with  the  particle  again//. 
“ Much  blooded  one  again//  another."  Bacon. 

BLOO/D-HOUNl>,  S.  abound  that  fol- 
lows by  the  feent,  feUes  with  great  fierce- 
nefs,  and  will  not  quit  the  track  of  the  per- 
fons  he  purfues 

BLOODILY,  Adv.  cruelly,  favagely  $ 
given  to  murder  or  blood  (bed. 

BLOODLESS,  Adj.  having  no  blood  $ 
dead  pale. 

BLOOD-SHED,  S.  murder  ; (laughter. 

BLOODSHEDDER,  S.  one  who  mur- 
ders another,  by  giving  him  a wound  which 
may  make  him  bleed  to  death. 

BLOODSHOT,  or  BLOODSHOTTEN, 
Adj.  a diltcmper  in  the  eyes,  wherein  the 
blood-vefiels  appear  of  a bloody-colour. 

BLOODSTONE,  S.  [ bhed-ftein , Dan.} 
in  Natural  Hiftory,  a mineral  of  a grten  co- 
lour, fpotted  with  a bright  blood-red:  It  is 

ufed  in  medicine  as  a ftyptic,  or  to  flop 
blood,  and  by  goldfmiths  and  gilders  to  po- 
lifh  their  works. 

BLOODY,  Adj.  ttained  with  blood 
Cruel  ; murderous  j favage. 
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BLOO'DY-FLUX,  S.  See  DYSEN- 
TERY. 

BLQO'DY-MINDED,  Adj.  cruel;  fa- 
Yagc  j murderous. 

CLQO’M,  S.  [< hloma , Goth.]  in  Botany, 
the  flower  on  fruit-trees  and  plant!,  which 
precedes  their  fruit.  The  fine  blue  fublUucc 
on  plumbs,  5ccv  FiguTutivdy,  a flour  ilhmg 
Hate.  In  iron  work,  a piece  of  iron  wrought 
into  a mafs  two  feet  fquarc. 

To  BLOO  M,  V.N.  to  produce  bloflbms 
or  flowers.  To  flourish. 

BLOO'MY,  AJj.  full  of  blefloms  or 
flowers.  In  a Bate  of  vigour,  or  perfec- 
tion ; flourifliing. 

BLOSSOMS,  S.  [from  biofmtblofmat  Sax.] 
in  Botany,  the  flower  which  afterwards  be- 
comes fruit  on  trees  or  plants. 

To  BLOSSOM,  V.  N.  to  put  forth 
flowers  or  biofloms.  To  yield,  or  Ire  cover- 
ed with  flowers,  which  afterwards  turn  to 
fruit. 

To  BLOT,  V.  A.  [blotrio,  Brit.]  to  drop 
ink  ou  a paper  or  ocher  fublrance.  To  ef 
face  any  word  with  ink  ; ufed  with  out.  To 
render  a thing  invitiblc;  to  (tain,  fully,  or 
difgrace.  M It  blots  thy  beauty. **  Sbakefp. 

BLO'T,  S.  a fpot  of  ink  dropped  on  pa- 
per. A dafh  of  the  pen  on  a word  to  efface 
it.  Figuratively,  a (lain.  “ A blot  of 
honour.’*  Tctr.ple,  Ufed  at  backgammon, 
when  3 /ingle  man  lies  open  to  be  taken  dp  ; 
hence  to  bit  a blot.  44  Too  great  a mafter,  to 
make  a blot  which  may  eafily  he  bit.'*  Dryd. 

BLOTCH,  S.  a fore,  puflule,  or  eruption 
op  the  ikin. 

To  BLO'T E,  V.  A.  \bloJfent  Belg.]  to 
fmoke  or  dry  with  fmoke. 

BLO'W,  j>.  [blowc,  Belg.]  a Broke  given 
with  the  hit,  &c.  a Angle  attempt,  a ftidden 
event,  at  oacc.  44  They  lofc  the  province' 
at  a blow .”  Dr  yd..  The  aft  of  laying  or  de- 
posit ng  eggs  in  flelh,  applied  to  flics. 

To.- BLO'W,  ,V.  N.  [Pret.  ^/erv,]  to 
move,  applied  to  the  wind.  To  breathe 
upon.  To  found  by  means  of  wind.  44  Let 
the  prating  organ  bU/iu .**  Dryd.  To  found 
a in  u fie  a l wituLinft  rumen  t.  Ufed  wifli  r/p, 
to  mount  into  die  air,  applied  to  the  effeft 
of  gun-powder.  44  Some  of  the  enemy’s 
magazines  blew  up."  Taller,  No.  59.  To 
move  by  the  force  of  wind.  To  inaeafe  a 
fire  with  a pair  of  bellows.  To  breathe  up- 
on. To  foim  into  fnape  by  means  of  the 
breach^  applied  both  to  bubbles  and  glafs 
works.  Lied  uitii  up,  to  f»cU  with  the 
wind.  Figuratively,  to  grow  vain,  or  proud ; 
fo  raiie  ituo  the  ai%  or  deflroy,  applied  to 
gnu-powder.  Ufed  with  cut  to  cxtingnlh  by 
the  breath,  To  cover  with  eggs,  and  cor- 
rupt applied  to  flics  which  depolite  their  e?gs 
hi  ildh  that  begins  to  putrity  “ Let  water 
flies  blew  me  into  abhori  ing.”  JS bakefp.  T o 
be  blunt iti  upon ; become  common  j to  be  Bale 
No.  V.  . 
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To  BLOW,  V.  N.  Six.]  in  Bo- 

tany,  to  bloflbm,  toflourilh. 

BLO'WTH,  S.  ready  to  b!o\V  or  bloflom. 
Figuratively,  an  inipeifeft  flute,  capable  of 
improvement.  41  In  the  bhwtb  and  bud.’* 
Raleigh. 

BLO'WZE,  S.  a female  of  a healthy  coun- 
tenance, or  tine  whole  hair  han°s  negli- 
gently. 

BLO'WZt,  Adj.  having  a ruddy  face,  or 
the  hair  difordered. 

BLU'BBER,  S.  that  part  of  a whalCj 
which  contains  the  oil. 

To  BLU'BBER,  V.N.  f irrhaholart,  Ital  ] 
to  weep  fo  as  to  make  the  cheeks  fwcll  ; to 
1 well  the  cheeks  with  weeping. 

BLU  BBERED,  Part,  fwelled,  big,  or 
large  ; generally  applied  t6  the  Bps. 

BLU  DGEON,  S.  a Ihort  thick  flick,  ufcl 
as  an  ©ffenfive  weapon. 

BLUE,  Adj.  f formerly  fpclt  -bftm,  from 
bite,  Sax.]  of  a blue  colour  : and  as  a fub- 
ftaniivc  one  of  the  primitive  colours  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  among  dyers  for  one  of  the 
live  Ample  colours,  of  which  they  form  the 
others.  It  is  made  of  woad,  fmall  wo  ad,  or 
vouede,  and  indigo.  The  common  woad  is 
the  beft  and  moll  neccflary  for  dying ; the 
vouede  is  inferior  bo'h  in  quality,  fubflarcc, 
and  flrcngfh  $ the  indigo  gives  a falfe  colour, 
but  may  be  ufed  in  the  proportion  of  fix 
pound  to  rach  large  bale  of  woad.  Blue  is 
made  more  lively  and  bright,  if  the  fluff  is 
dipped,  after  dying,  into  lukc-warm  water, 
or  by  fulling  it  with  melted  foap,  and  walk- 
ing it  afterwards.  Painters  blue  is  made  dif- 
ferently, according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
painting  jt  is  ddigned  for.  In  limning, 
frcfco,  and  miniature,  ultramarine,  blue 
allies,  and  fmalt  are  ufed  ; but,  in  oil,  blue 
bice,  verditer,  lapis,  armci.ius,  fmalt,  and 
litmoufe.  Tumfole  blue  is  made  by  boiling 
four  ounces  of  tumfole  in  three  pints  of 
water  for  an  hour  : This  is  made  ufe  of  in 
painting  on  woed.  Proflian  blue  is  made  by 
calcining  tartar  ar  d ox  blood  together,  boil- 
ing them  afterwards  in  water,  and  mixing 
with  Englilh  vitriol,  crude  allum,  and  fpirits 
of  fait.  To  leok  blue  upon  a perfon,  is  to  be- 
hold him  with  an  unfavourable  counte- 
nance. 

To  BLUE,  V.  A.  to  make  of  bllie,  to 
give  linen  a hluifh  caft,  by  dipping  them 
"into  cold  wptcr. 

BLU  E BOTTLE,  S.  in  Botany,  a flower 
ftiaped  like  a bell,  of  a blue  colour.  Tn  Na- 
tural Jlil'tory,  a large  fly  with  a Ihining  bind 
bodv. 

BI.UT^.Y,  Adv.  like  a blue  colour,  fomc- 
vrhat  blue,  blqeilh. 

BLUh/NESS,  S.  that  quality  which  deno- 
minates a thing  blue.  The  hluentTs  of  the 
Ikies,  is  owing  according  to  Sir  ha  ic  New* 
<on,  to  the  pjrticlcs  of  the  clouds  being  rc 
Z * firtt 
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firft  of  fuch  a bignafs  as  to  reflect  the  azure 
rays,  before  they  can  conftitute  clouds  of 
any  other  colour.  This  being  the  firft  co- 
lour they  can  reflefl,  muft  likewife  be  that 
of  the  nneft  and  moft  tranfparcnt  (kies, 
whofe  vapours  arc  not  grofs  enough  to  rdUA 
any  other  colour.  De  la  liirc,  after  obferv- 
ing  that  any  black  body,  viewed  through  a 
white  one,  gives  the  idea  or  fenfation  of  blue, 
fays  that  the  bluenefs  of  the  (ky  is  owing  to 
its  immenfe  depth,  which  is  devoid  of  light, 
being  fecn  through  clouds  or  air  illuminated 
and  whitened  by  therfun  ; the  veins  appear 
blue,  becaufe  the  blood  therein  being  in  a 
ftate  of  obfeurity,  muft  appear  black  and  be* 
ing  feen  through  the  membrane  of  the  vein 
or  white  (kin,  will  produce  the  perception  ot 
b)u*ncfs. 

BLU'FF,  Adj.  big,  fwclling,  fuiley. 
BLU’ISH,  Adj,*  fomewhat  blue. 
BLUTSHNESS,  S.  a fmall  decree  of  blue. 
To  BLUNDER,  V.  N.  r^W^.TU.J 
to  be  guilty  of  a grofs  rniftake  T o go  about 
in  a con fu fed  manner.  44  Blunders  round 
about  a meaning/*  Pete. 

BLU'NDER,  S.  a grofs  or  ftupid  mif- 
take. 

BLU'NDERBUSS,  S.  [from  donJerbuJJe , 
Brig.]  a gun  or  futtce,  that  may  be  charged 
with  fevcral  bullets.  A peifon  guilty  of 
grofs  and  ridiculous  miftakes. 

BLU'NDERER,  S.  one  who  cannot  dif- 
tinguilh  one  thing  from  another ; one  who 
blunders. 

BLU'NT,  Adj.  that  which  will  not  pierce, 
or  cut,  on  account  of  its  thick nefs,  oppofed 
to  Oiarp  > void  of  ceremony  or  politenefs. 
Not  eafily  penetrated. 

To  BLUNT,  V.  A.  to  fpoil  the  edge  or 
poiot  of  any  weapon,  fo  as  to  hinder  it  from 
piercing,  or  cutting.  Figuratively,  to  lcllen 
the  violence  of  any  pillion. 

BLl/NTLY,  Adv.  not  able  to  pierce  or 
cut  i without  ceremony,  polittneli,  or  ele- 
gance. 

BLU'NTtyESS,  S.  want  of  edge,  or  point. 
Plainnefc  j abruptnefs,  want  of  politenefs. 

EL' UR,  S.  [borrdt  Span.]  a blot  or  (fain, 
a defeel. 

To  Bl/UJi,  V.  A.  to  efface,  to  crafc,  to 
flain. 

To  BLUSH,  V.  N.  \Sbfia,  Belg.]  to 
redden  in  the  face  at  being  charged  with  any 
thing  which  excites  Ihame.  Figuratively,  to 
bear  the  colour  of  a blurt).  Ufcd  with  at 
before  the  caufc,  44  blujh  at  your  vices.” 
Calamy. 

BLU'SH,  S.  a rednefc  of  the  cheeks,  ge- 
nerally occafioned  by* the  light  of  fome  un- 
chafte  objeft.  This  is  owing  to  the  fame 
nerve’s  being  extended  to  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Fdr  the  fifth  pa«r  being  branched 
iioin  the  brain  to  tj*  tye,  far,  niufdts  of 
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the  lip,  check,  palate,  tongue,  and  nortr, 
when  a thing  is  heard  or  fern  which  affc&s 
the  checks  with  blurties,  at  the  fame  time  as 
it  afFcfh  the  eye  and  ear,  it  drives  the  blood 
into  their  minute  reliefs.  Figuratively,  any 
red  colour;  44  the  rofes  blufb  fo  rare/ r 
Crajbano . 

BLU'SHY,  Adj.  refcmbling  a blulh,  41  a 
blujby  colour.’*  llcrvty. 

To  BLU'STER,  V.  N.  lo  roar;  applied 
to  the  wind.  Figuratively,  to  bully,  hoftor, 
or  fwagger. 

BLU'STER,  S.  the  roaring  noife  occrf- 
Ironed  by  the  wind.  Figuratively,  the  noify 
turbulence  of  anger,  or  vanity. 

BLUSTERER,  S.  a bully;  a vain 
boatter. 

BLU'STROUS,  Adj.  applied  to  the  wind 
making  a great  noife.  Applied  to  periods, 
alfuining  the  airs  of  their  fuperiors. 

BO,  interj.  a word  ufcd  to  excite  terror. 
BO'AR,  S.  [formerly  fpelt  bore , bar , or 
bare , Sax.  | tbc  male  hog,  or  fwine. 

BOA'RD,  S.  [bcrdt  Sax.]  a piece  of  thin 
timber,  for  the  ufc  of  building.  A table, 

44  may  Cere i blcfs  thy  board.”  Prior.  A 
tabic,  round  which  a council  fits,  the  counct! 
board  ; the  beard  of  works,  Entertainment, 
diet,  or  food.  The  deck,  or  Jioorof  a fhip. 
Ufed  with  on. 

To  BOA'RD,  V.  A.  to  enter  a (hip  for- 
cibly. To  make  tbc  firft  attempt  j to  cover 
with  boards . 

To  BOA'RD,  V.  N.  [from  burdd,  Brit.] 
to  lodge  and  diet  at  a houfe. 

BOA'RD-  *V  AG ES,  S.  money  allowed  fer- 
vants  for  victuals. 

BOA'RDER,  S.  one  who  diets  at  ano- 
ther's table,  at  a fettled  rate.  A fcholar  that 
lives  in  the  m after’s  honfe. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL,  S.  a fchool 
where  the  fcholars  live  with,  and  arc  boarded 
or  found  in  v&hial*  by  the  matter. 

BOARISH,  S.  of  the  nature  of  a boar. 
Fierce,  cruel,  favage,  brutifh. 

BOA  R ISHNESS,  S.  want  of  delicacy, 
and  humanity. 

To  BO/AST,  V.  N.  f bofl%  Brit.]  to  dif- 
play  one’s  abilities  in  au  atfiimiog  manner. 
Ufcd  properly  with  »ft  and  fomclimes  with 
the  particle  in.  When  ufcd  with  ag.nsjl,  it 
implies  xo  fct  one’s  felf  cooreitedly,  or  with 
great  vanity,  in  oppofirion  to  another. 
•4  You  have  boajied  a^jrr.Ji  mt.”  Exek.  xxxv. 
13.  Ufcd  actively,  to  difplay  witW  great 
pride  and  eftentation;  to  magnify,  exalt; 
or.be  proud  of.  . . . ; 

BO' ASF,  S.  what  i perfon  is  proud  of. 
A vain  conceited  difplay.  . (• 

BO' ASTER,  S.*one  who  makes  a pomp- 
ous difplay  of  his  advantages. 

BOASTFUL,  Adj.  inclined  to  brag; 
often  tat  ions. 

- .w  i ■ ‘Vi  BQ'AfiT- 
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BO’ASTINGLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  dilplay  vain  conceit. 

BO'AT,  S’,  [batty  batty  Sax.]  a fmall  open 
veilel,  commonly  wrought  or  moved  by 
oais.  When  rowed  by  one  man,  Called  a 
fcullcr  } when  by  two,  named  oars. 
i-  BO'ATSWAIN,  S.  an  officer  in  a (htp, 
who  has  charge  of  all  her  rigging,  the  long 
ttoar,  and  her  furniture,  daring  her  by 
himfelf  j calls  mu  the  feveral  gangs  to  their 
watches,  and  other  offices,  and  punilhes  all 
offenders,  that  are  fcntenced  to  receive 
punithment. 

To  BO'B,  V.  N.  applied  to  a thing  which 
being  fufpended  by  a Bring,  plays  back- 
wards and  forwards ; to  play  or  fwing  againd 
a thing,  tf  bating  at  their  cars.*’  Dryd.  To 
give  a perfon  a hunch  or  pulh  with  the 
-elbow. 

BOB,  S.  a jewel  which  hangs  from  the 
«ar.  A blow,  or  pnffi  with  the  elbow. 

BO'B,  S.  a fhort  peruke. 

BOBBIN,  S.  [bebine,  Fr.J  a fmall  piece 
of  wood  in  the  form  of  a cylinder,  with  a 
little  border  jutting  out  at  each  end,  to  wind 
thread,  worded,  filk,  See.  upon.  The  fmall 
reed  put  in  the  hollow  of  a fhuttle.  Like- 
wife  a round  white  tape,  ufed  by- the  ladies. 

BO'BCHERRY,  S.  a game  amon®  chil- 
dren, wherein  a cherry  is  fufpended  by  a 
firing,  which  they  endeavour  to  bite. 

BOBVVJG,  S.  See  BOB,  fubdantive. 

BO'CASINE,  S.  [Fr.]  a kind  of  gummed 
linen  cloth  ; buckram. 

EOCARJDQ,  in  logic,  the  fifth  mode  of 
the  fird  figure  of  fyllogilms. 

BO'CIvLAND,  in  old  Law,  that  which 
was  held  by  charter  and  not  alienable  ; the 
fame  as  freehold. 

To  BO'DE,  Vw  A.  [ badiarty  Sax.]  to  ex- 
pert j to  portend,  ufed  both  in  a good  and 
bad  fenf t.  >(Jfed  neuterly  to  fbrefhew,  with 
the  particle  to  before  the  perfon  whom  it 
ir.ud  befall. 

BOiyEMENT,  S.  figns  forefhewing  fome 
future  event.  “ portents,  omen,  or  prog- 
noflic.’* 

BODICE,  S.  Bays,  ora  kind  of  walft- 
coat  laced  before,  worn  by  country  people. 

BO'DILESS,  Adj.  without  a body.  In- 
corporeal ; immaterial. 

BO'DILY,  Adj.  that  which  con  fills  of 
matter.  That  which  belongs  to  tire  body  $ I 
• real. 

BO'DKIN,  S.  [Brit,  boddikbt , Teut.]  an 
infitument  with  a lharp  point  to  make  holes 
with.  An  inflimnent  formed  like  a needle 
with  a long  eye,  ufed  by  females  to  run  a 
ribbon  or  firing  in  any  parts  of  their  drefs. 

BO'DY,  [bodigty  Sax.]  a folid,  extended, 
palpable  fub (lance,  capable  of  any  fort  of 
motion,  or  any  kind  of  forms,  compofed  of 
particles  infinitely  hard,  fo  as  never  to  wear; 
V break  into  pieces.  In  Anatomy,  that  | 
part  of  au  animal  compofed  of  bones,  mul-  j 
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cles,  nerves,  canals,  juices,  which  arc  dif- 
played  with  no  fmall  degree  of  eloquence, 
by  Dtrham  in  his  Phjfico  Theology.  A 
perfon,  a human  being.  The  real  exidcnce 
of  a thing  in  oppofition  to  an  image,  repre- 
fentation  or  type.  u But  the  body  is  of 
Chrift.”  Colofs.  A collection  of  perfons 
united  j a body  cf  men.  Applied  to  a coach, 
among  joiners,  the  cage  or  wooden  frame, 
afterwards  covered  with  leather,  8cc.  on  the 
out-fide,  and  lined  and  (luffed  within.  Ap- 
plied to  drefs,  that  which  covers  the  body. 
c<  The  body  of  a cojit  or  gown.”  The  ma- 
terials which  compofe  a manufa&nre.  Ap- 
plied to  liquors,  (Ircngth.  “ Brandy  of  a 
good  body .**  Subltance.  The  main  or  chief 
part  of  a thing.  “ The  body  of  a church.*’ 
A perfect  fydem  which  contains  all  the 
branches  of  a fcicnce.  **  A body  of  furgery.** 

* A body  of  hufbandry.” 

BO'DY-CLOATHS,  S.  the  cloaths  which 

cover  a horfe’s  body,  when  dieted,  &c. 

To  BO'DY,  V.  A.  to  produce,  or  bring 
into  being,  “ Imagination  duties  forth  the 
forms  of  things  unknown.”  Sbak. 

BO'G,  ffrom^og,  Irilh]  a moift  rotten 
fpot  of  earth,N\uhich  finks  and  gives  way  to 
the  w.eight  of  the  body.  A mar£h  or  mo- 
rals. • 

To  BOGGLE,  V.  N.  [bogi!,  Bclg.]  to 
dart,  or  fly  bapk  at  a difagreeable  objefk ; to 
helitate,  to  doubt,  to  diflemble 

BO'GGLER,  S.  a perfon  who  doubts, 
or  hefitates  ; a timorous  perfon. 

B'O G- HOUSE,  S.  a neceffary-boufe. 

B'OGGY,  Adj.  confiding  of,  or  abound- 
ing in  bogs. 

BO'HEA,  [vow  buiy  Chin.]  a tea  which 
comes  from  China,  and  i$  the  fecond  gather- 
ing ; for  all  teas  grow’  on  (he  fame  plant, 
and  differ  only  according  to  the  feafon  of 
gathering,  aud  the  mcthoJ  of  drying. 
Where  perfpiration  is  too  great,  the  force  of 
the  veflcls  top  drong,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  too  rapid ; in  fpitting  blood,  cither 
from  the  tendernefs  of  the  vedels  of  the 
lungs,  (harpnefs,  or  velocity  of  the  humours  j 
in  abfeefles  of  the  lungs  and  heflic  coughs  $ 
in  obdruflions  from  the  fizinefs  of  the  hu- 
mours j and  in  inflammations  of  the  fide, 
from  a fiilhtcfs  of  the  veflels,  bohea  tea  is 
very  fcrviceable,  and  where  it  agrees  with  a 
perfon,  excels  all  ether  vegetables  for  pre- 
venting (leepinefs  or  dollnefs,  for  taking  ofF 
wCarincfs  or  fatigue  j for  raifing  the  fpirits, 
corroborating  the  memory,  and  other  facul- 
ties ; which  depend  on  a due  temperature  of 
the  brain,  if  ufed  chiefly  in  an  afternoon, 
drank  moderately,  and  not  too  hot,  as  is  the 
general  caftom. 

BOHEMIA,  a kingdom  of  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Mifnia,  and  Lufacc,  on  the 
E.  by  Silefia  and  Moravia,  on  the  S.  by 
Audria,  and  the  W.  by  Bavaria..  Somo 
place  Silefia  and  Moravia  in  this  kingdom  t 
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but  about  this  geographers  differ*  and  dime 
will  have  it  only  to  confift  of  Proper  Dk»he 
mia  and  Moravia } but  this  is  a diftlnflion 
of  no  confcquencc.  It  is  about  aco  wiles 
jn  length*  and  150  in  breadth,  and  is  veiy 
fertile  in  corn,  faffron,  hops,  and  pafturcs 
In  the  mountains  there  ate  mines  of  gold 
mid  filver,  and  in  fowe  places  they  find  dia- 
monds, granates,  copper,  and  lead.  The  ! 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  principal,  ! 
though  there  arc  many  Proteftants.  The 
chief  rivers  are  only  the  Muldau,  the  Elbe,  < 
and  the  Oder.  Their  language  is  the  Scla- 
vonian,  with  a mixture  of  the  German.  The 
capital  town,  or  City,  Is  Prague.  It  is  fub- 
jtfft  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.- 

To  BOIL,  V.  N.  [bouitler,  Fr.]  to  be' 
greatly  agitated  with  heat  j to  be  fet  into  a i 
violent  motion  by  fire,  and  lb  to  be  able  to  I 
feald  any  thing,  applied  to  water.  Figura- 
lively,  hot ; to  be  placed  in  boiling  water  ; I 
to  drefs  victuals  by  boiling.  To  boil  over, 
applied  to  fluids,  to  have  its  contents  fo  raic- 
fkd  by  heat,  as  to  run  over  the  fidcs  of  a vef-‘( 
fel  not  large  enough  to  contain  it  in  that  ft.#e. 

To  BO'IL,  V.  A.  to  drefs  viftuals,  in 
boiled  water.  • , 

BO'IL,  S.  Sec  BILE.  - 

BO'ILARY,  S.  aplace  whetc  fait  is  boiled, 
at  the  fair-works. 

BO'ILER,  S.  one  who  boils,  A veiled  in 
which  a thing  is  boiled.  1 • 

BO'ILING,  S.  the  particles  of  fuel  paf- 
ftng  the  pores  of  the-,  veflel,  mix  with  the 
liquid  j and  meeting* with  9 refinance  there 
fufficicnt  to  deflroy  their  motion,  they  com- 
municate it  to  the  water;  hence  arifes  a fmall 
intefline  motion  in  the  particles  of  that  fluid, 
but  the  firft  caufe  ftiil  continuing,  that  mo- 
tion is  increafed  till  the  agitation  of  the  wa- 
ter Incomes  fenfible.  The  particles  of  air 
dilated  and  expanded  thus  by  heat,  moving 
upwards,  will  meet  and  coalefce  in  their  af- 
fent,  by  which  means  great  quantities  of  wa- 
ter will  rife  and  fall  alternately,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  water  will  boil  j but  the  heat 
continuing  and  the  rarefafhon  increaling, 
the  water  will  now  he  too  much  for  the  vef- 
fel  to  contain,  and  will  confequently  fwell 
over  its  fides,  which  the  vulgar  call  boiling 
over.  It  is  ncceffary  to  be  added,  that  when 
water  boils  it  cannot  be  rendered  hotter  by 
any  degree  of  fire  whatever  j for  as  the  heat 
of  boiling  water  is  in  proportion  to  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere  upon  its  furface, 
while  that  prefliire  remains  the  fame,  the 
heat  will  be  the  fame  likewtfe. 

BOISTEROUS,  S<  [ lyfirj,  Pol  ] violent, 
furious,  flormy;  roaring,  applied  to  the 
wind  ; warm,  hot,  outrageous,  applied  to 
perfons  ; violent,  applied  to  heat.  u The 
heat  becomes  too  powerful  and  boi/lerouj" 
ff'codw. 

BOISTEROUSLY,  Adv.  in  a violent  fu- 
rious manner. 
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BG'LARY,  Adj.  (from  bole]  partalsing  of 
ihe  quality  of  bole  or  clay. 

BO'LD,  Adj.  [held,  Sjx.]  daring,  brave, 
courageous,  fearlcfs : - applied  to  work  of  artj 
executed  with  great  fpirit  and  freedom  5 
fuelling  or  Handing  out  to  the  fight,  ap- 
plied to  painting  and  fculpturc.  Impudent, 
rude,  applied  to  the  behaviour.  To  n$kt 
bald , to  be  free. 

To  BO'LDEN,  V.  A.  to  grow  boldj  to 
make  bold. 

BOLD-FACED*  Adj.  impudent. 

BO'LDLY,  Adv.  in  a manner  free  from 
fear  or  timoroufnefs.  Confidently ; im-i 
pudently. 

EO'LDNESS,  S.  a readinefit  or  alacrity  to 
profecute  a defign,  notwithftanding  -its  diffi- 
culties, applied  to  a&ion  ; courage,  intrepi- 
dity, undaurftcdnefs  An  execution  per- 
formed wiih  great  freedom  and  fpirit,  op- 
pofcJ  toa  fcrupulous  exaftnefi. ; a realon  for 
undertaking  a bold  attion.  “ Having  there- 
fore boldnefi  to  enter,  &c”  Heb.  x.  19. 
The  power  to  fpeak  or  do  what  we  intend, 
.before  others,  without  fear  or  diforder.  Im- 
pudence, rudenefs. 

BOTE,  S.  [ holm , Lv.]  In  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  a ponderous  different  coloured  earth 
and  fome  marie,  but  lefs  fat  than  clay, 
fomewhat  folublc  in  the  mouth,  of  a rough 
tafle,  and  flains  when  handled.  Armenian 
belt , is  a ponderous  fat  earth,  of  an  aflrin- 
gent  tafle,  found  in  Armenia.  By  Galen, 
recommended  in  dyfenterics,  or  other  fluxes, 
in  fpiiting  of  blood,  and  ulcers  of  the  lungs. 
Outwardly  applied,  it  is  drying,  flyptic,  and 
aflringent,  and  therefore  proper  to  flop 
blood  flowing  from  frefh  wounds. 

BO'LIS,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a 
great  fiery  hall,  fwifdy  hurried  through  the 
air. 

BO'LSTER,  S.  \ bolfltre,  Sax.]  a long 
ticking  fack  filled  with  feathers,  flocks,  &c. 
Ufed  to  fupport  a pcrlon’s  head  in  bed.  A 
pad  to  hide  fomc  deformity.  In  Surgery,  a 
piece  of  linen  doubled,  laid  upon  a wound. 

To  BO'LSTER,  V.  A.  to  railea  perfon’s 
head  with  a bolflcr.  In  Surgery,  to  keep 
the  lips  of  a wound  clofe,  by  a comprefs. 
Figuratively,  to  fupport  or  maintain.  fi  To 
boljler  error H coker. 

BO'LT,  S.  [bolt,  Brit,  bcult,  Bclg.]  a dart 
fhot  from  a ernfs-bow.  Lightning ; a 
til  under-bolt.  Ufed  with  upright  as  flraight 
or  upright  as  an  arrow,  u 1 flood  beft  up- 
right." Spe&.  No.  90.  A fhort  piece  of 
jron  made  to  faflen  doors.  Irons  made 
ufe  of  to  fecure  a felon.  “ Lay  hilts  enough 
upon  him.’1  Sbakefp.  An  obflacle,  impedi- 
ment. > 

To  BO'LT,  V.  A.  to  faflen  or  feenre 
with  a bolt,  to  fpeak  without  hefitation. 
u When  .vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 
Milton . To  confine  or  reftrain,  ufed  with  the 
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particle  up.  (l  Shackles  accident,  and  bolts  up 
change.’*  Sbakfp.  To  feparate  the  fine 
from  coarfc  parts  of  any  thing  with  a lieve. 
Figuratively,  to  feparate  truth  from  fal- 
(hood,  by  rigorous  examination,  ufed  with 
the  paitirlc  cut.  '•  «4  Tithe  and  nature  will 
belt  mi  the.  truth.'*  UEffrcnft.  To  clc4r 
from  impurities,  to  purity  or  clcanfe.  “ I he 
fanned  fr.ow,  that’s  lolted  by  the  noithcrn  j 
blaft.  ” Shakefptare. 

To  BOX?,  v*  N.  to  fpring*  out  fud- 
denly,  to  ftatt  out.  To  come  in  a hurry. 

BO'LTROPK,  S.  thcropcon  which  the 
fail  of  a ihip  is  faftened. 

BO'LTER,  S.  a fievc  made  ufc  of  to  fe- 
parate flower  from  bran. 

BO'LTSPRIT,  S.  See  Bowsprit. 

BOXUS,  S.  [Lac.]  a medicine  made  into 
a foft  mafs,  about  the  fiae  of  a nutmeg. 

BO'MB,  S.  f bombus,  Lat.]  in  Gunnery, 
a hollow  ball  of  call  iron,  farnifiied  with  a 
vent  lor  a tufee  or  wooden  tube,  replete  with 
combnftible  matter,  to-be  thrown  out  of  a 
mortar-piecc.  When  thc'fufee  is  fet  on  fire, 
it  burns  till  it  reaches  the  gunpowder,  which 
goes  off  and  burfls  the  Ihdl  to  pieces  with  in- 
credible violence.  The  large 1 1 arc  about  17 
inches  in  diameter,  two  inches  thick,  carry 
48  lb.  of  powder,  and  weigh  about  49c  lb. 
Tltqr  invention  is  of  late  date,  lincc  flic  fil  l! 
mention  of  them  is  in  1588,  at  the  fiege  of 
Watchendonk  in  Guclderland. 

To  BO'MB,  V.  A.  to  attack  with  bombs. 
To  bombard. 

BO'MBARD,  S.  [ bombarda , Lat.]  a pirn 
of  arcillcry,  exceeding  fhort  and  thick,  with 
a very  large  mouih,  called  hy  (bine  a balilic. 

To  BO'MBARD,  V.  A.  to  fling  bombs. 
To  attack  with  bombs. 

BOMBARDi'KR,  S.  the  perfon  who 
drives  the  fufee,  fixes  the  (hell,  points,  loads, 
and  fixis  the  mortar.  The  engineer,  who 
fires  or  direfts  the  throwing  of  bombs  out  of 
the  mortars. 

BOMBA'RDMENT,  S.  an  attack  by 
throwing  bombs. 

BOM'BASIM,  S.  [Fr.  proriounced  bomba- 
xPen,  from  bombkinus , Lat.]  a flight  fllken 
manufacture. 

BOMBA'ST,  S.  [probably  derived  from 
Bombafrius , one  of  the  names  of  Pafacelfus, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  vanity  and  unin- 
telligible jirgonj  high,  pompous  and  fwcll- 
ing  expreffions  Without  any  important  fenfe. 

BO'MB  AST,  Adj.  pompous,  fonorous, 
but  conveying  mean  ideas. 

BOMB-KETCH,  or  BO'MB-VRSSEL, 
a Imall  velle)  ftrongiy  built,  to  bear  the  fhock 
of  a mortar  at  fea,  wijen  bombs  arc  to  be 
thrown  from  it  into  a town.  Tluy  have- 
fometimes  three  mafrs,  and  fquarc  fails,  fome- 
times  ketch  faflttO's  with  one  and  a mizen. 

BO'NA-ROBA,  S.  a girl  of  the  town  $ 
a profrh.i:c. 
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BON  C’lRE'TIEN,  S.  [Fr.  good  chrif- 
tian]  a pc^i  lo  caled. 

BO'ND,  S.  [bend,  benda,  Sax.}  anything 
which  confines  or  binds  cords,  or  chains. 
Union,  joining,  or  connexion.  Captivity, 
imprisonment,  lofs  of  liberty;  obligation. 
A tye,  applied. to  alliance.  In  Law,  a deed 
by  which  a perfon  obliges  hinticlf  lo  perfurm 
certain  arts. 

BCyNDAGF,  S.  flavery  ^ captivity. 

B(VN  D-  M A 1 D,  S.  a female  llavc. 

i.o'N'i'  MAN,  s.  a man fl itc. 

BOND-SE'RVANT,  S.  one  who  is  under 
bond  to  hr vc  his  mafter. 

BOND-SERVICE,  S.  flavery. 

BO'ND-SLAVE,  S.  a pcrlon  confined  to 
flavery- 

BOND*S-MAN,  S.  a Have,  a perfon  who 
has  given  hit  hand,  asfccurity  forauotber. 

BOND’S- WO  MAN,  S.  a woman  llavc  or 
who  has  given  her  bond. 

BO'NE,  S.  [bun.  Sax.  biin , Tent.]  in  Ana* 
corny,  a white,  hard,  brittle  fubftunce,'  fup- 
porting  and  ftrengthening  the  body;  defend- 
ing fome  of  the  move  eflential  parts,  giving 
Ihape  to  the  human  fabric  and  aflifting  it  in 
its  motion.  The  wifdom  and  benevolence  of 
providence  is  very  confpicuou*  in  their  for- 
mation j they  arc  bigger  in  their  extremities 
than  in  the  middle,  (hat  their  articulations 
might  be  the  ftror.grr  and  lefs  fubjert  to  lux- 
at  ion  ; and  that  the  middle  of  the  bone 
fliould  be ftrong  enough  to  fupport  its  deftined 
weight  and  relift  accidents,  the  fibres  arc 
in  that  part  more  clofely  compared  together; 
to  which  we  may  add,  the  hollouncfs  of  th«. 
bone  itfelf,  which  tenders  it  not  fo  eafily 
broken,  as  if  folid  and  of  a ftnallcr  fizc  ; for 
if  two  bones  of  equal  length,  and  of  an  equal 
number  of  fibres,  the  Itrength  of  the  one  to 
the  frrengh  of  flic  other,  will  be  as  their  di- 
ameter. To  this  muft  he  added,  the  oily 
matter,  found  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
bone,  and  the  marrow  included  in  Its  cavity, 
which  prevents  its  growing  dry,  and  by  that 
means  becoming  brittle:  it  lubricates  the 
articulation  of  the  bones,  hinders  their  ends 
from  being  worn,  or  ovcr-hcaied  by  motion, 
moiftem  Hie  lignmants  by  which  they  are 
tied  to  each  other,  and  renders  their  motion 
eafy.  The  number  of  bones  iu  a human  fa- 
bric arc  reckoned  to  he  245,  exclufivcof  the 
Offa  lefljmoidca,  which  amount  to  48  more. 
To  expatiate  on  the  wife  contrivance  of  their 
variousconntxionsand  other  particulars  rdat-  > 
ing  to  their  texture,  ufes  and  articulation*, 
docs  not  fuit  the  intended  compafs  of  this 
work,  but  whoever  would  at  the  fame  time 
acquaint  him fc If  with  their  wonders,  and  be 
led  to  acknowledge  the  benevolence  of  Pro- 
vidence, will  find  no.fmall  improvement,  and 
pleafure  in  the  perufal  of  Clvefeldcn’s  Ofteo- 
logy.  UEflranj'i . * To  make  r.o  bones,  is  to 

make  no  icropfc.  7o  give  a pi* Jon  a bene 
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p9cb,  t low  phrafc,  for  laying  an  obftacle  in 
his  way  ; Aboneoi  contention  ; a caufe  of 
ftrifc,  alluding  to  ferting  dogs  a fighting,  by 
flinging  a bone  between  them. 

ToBO'NE,  V.  A.  to  take  the  bones  from 
the  fleflr. 

BONE-LACE,  S.  a cherpfortof  flaxen 
lace. 

BONELESS,  Adj.  having  no  bones. 

BONfSE'TTER,  S,  one  who  fets  bro- 
ken, or  diflocated  bones; 

BO'NNET,  S.  [fonet,  F r.]  a cap;  or  out- 
ward covering  made  of  filk,  worn  iuftead  of 
a hat  by  the  ladies.  In  Fortification,  a fmall 
work,  or  little  ravelin,  without  a ditch, 
Sonnet  a pretere , or  a prieft's  cap,  an  Out- 1 
work  with  three  ftliant  angles  and  two  in- 
wards, differing  from  a tend  lit,  from  its  fidcs 
growing  narrower  at  the  gorge,  in  Q cad  of  be- 
ing parallel,  and  opening  at  the  front  or  head, 
like  a queu  d * aronde,  orfwallow’stail.  Among 
faitors,  fmall  fails  fet  on  the  courfes,  or  fa- 
ttened to  the  bottom  of  themizzen,  mainfail, 
or  forefailof  a (hip. 

BO'NNILY,  Adv.  gayly,  handfomely. 

EONNY,  Adj.  gay,  ch earful,  handfome, 
fprighlly. 

BOMUM  MAGNUM,  S.  a fpeews  of 
pear. 

BO'NY,  Adj.  confining  of  bone.  Abound- 
ing in  bone. 

BOO'BX.  S.  [from  bobo,  Span.]  a dull, 
heavy,  fkipid  fellow. 

BO'OK,  S.  [from  bocf  Sax.  bocb,  Teut.]  a 
compofition'of  fome  perfon,  of  a length  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  a volume.  A collection  of  papers 
fcwed,  or  bound  intended  to  be  wrote  on.  The 
divifion  of  an  author’s  fubjeft.  Ufed  with 
the  particle  m,  and  the  perfonal  pronouns 
lls  or  try,  to  be  much  cftemced  by  a perfon, 
44  I was  fo  much  in  bit  books,  that,  See.” 
AMif.  n’t: bout  beck,  by  the  mere  ftrength 
of  memory,  by  the  llrength  of  a perfon ’s  na- 
tural parts,  without  having  committed  his 
thought*  to  writing. 

To  BOOK,  V,  A.  to  write  any  tiling  in  a 
book. 

BO'OK-BINDER,  S.  one  who  binds 
bcx'ks. 

BOOKFUL,  Adj.  one  who  has  gathered 
opinions  from  books,  without  having  digdled 
what  he  has  read. 

• BOO'KISH,  Adj.  fond  of  deck,  or  read- 
ing,  pedantic. 

BOOKISHNESS,  S.  a great  fondnefs  for 
books. 

BOO'k-KREPER,  S.  a perfon  employed 
in  a cmr.pt ing-houfe,  to  rcgifler  the  tranf- 
atfions  daily  carried  on,  and  to  methodize 
them. 

BOO'K- KEEPING,  S.  the  art  of  keep- 
ing accounts,  or  regiftering  a perfon’s  tranf- 
?Ctk>ns  in  fuch  a manner,  that  he  may  at  any 
time  know  the  true  ttatc  of  the  whole  or  a»y 
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part  of  bis  affairs  with  clearness  and  expedi- 
tion. 

BOO'K-LEARNFD,  AJj.  converfiuit  in 
books;  one  that  teads  much,  but  lus  no 
parts  or  invention.. 

, BOO  K-LEARNING,  S.  improvement 
acquired  from  books,  , f OS 

EOO'KS  ELLER,  S.  one  whofe  bufirrefs 
it  is  to  fell  books. 

BOO  K- WORM,  S.  a mite  or  worm.1 
whicli  preys  upon  books.  Figuratively,  one 
who  applies  himfeif  too  intensely  to  ftudy. 

BOO'M,  S.  [beam,  Sax.  boom,  Belg.J 
long  pole  ufed  to  fpTead  out  the  clct  of  the 
Budding  fail,  main  fail,  or  furefaii.  A bar 
of  timber  laid  a-croft  a harbour,  to  ftcure  itr 
entrance.  ( / j 

BOO'N,  S.  [ftom  bent.  Sax.]  a gift,  pre- 
fent,  or  favour,  ....  ’ 

BOO'N,  Adj.  [bon,  Fr.]  merry  j gay? 
brltk. 

BO'OR,  S.  [beer,  Btlg.]  an  unpolifbei 
countryman,  a clown. 

BOO'RISH,  Adj  [ bawrifeby  Teut.]  un- 
polifhed  ; rude ; clownifh. 

BOO'RISHLY,  Adv.  unpolitcly,  rudely. 

BOO'RISHNESS,  S.  a quality  inconfiftcnt 
with  good  manners  or  poiitenefs.  Clownifh* 
nefs.  \ 

To  BO'OT,  V.  A.  \baettn.  Be lg.]  to  be 
of  advantage.  To  profit.  To  enrich,  or 
accumulate.  \ { ; 

BOOT,  S.  [ bota , bote , Sax.]  gain,  profit, 
advantage.  To  boot,  implies  Lefties,  over  and 
above. 

BO'OT,  S.  [lottos.  Arm.]  a leather  co- 
vering for  the  legs  and  feet,  ufed  by  tkofc 
who  ride  on  horfeback.  A leathern  recep* 
tacle  under  a coach-box,  ufed  for  carrying 
parcels,  &c. 

To  BO  OT*  V.  A.  to  put  on  boots. 

BO'OTEDz-Part.  having  boots  on  tlx 
legs.  In  boots. 

BOOTCA'TCHER,  S.  one  who  pulh  off 
the  boots  at  an  inn. 

BO'OTBSjS.  (Lat.]  in  Aflronpiny,thc 
name  of  a northern  conltellation  of  fixed 
ttars,  confiding  of  55;  one  of  which  is  of 
the  fir  ft  magnitude. 

BOOT  H,  S.  f butb,  Brit.  I ado.  Sax.]  atem- 
porary  houfe  built  of  boards,  or  boughs. 

BOOTLESS,  Adj.  unavailing;  unfoc- 
cefsful  ; unprofitable.  44  I have  fent  bin* 
Aootle/s  home  ” bbab.  41 

BQO'T-TREE,  S.  an  inftrument  which 
is  drove  in  by  main  force,  in  order  to  (Iretch 
or  widen  a boot.  . 

BOOTY,  S.  [hurt,  buir,  Belg.]  plunder, 
pillage,  fpoils.  Things  acquired  by  robbery, 
or  plunder.  To  jd*y  %bo§ty,Tn  to  play  un- 
fairly. 

BO'PEEP,  S.  the  aft  of  thtutting  the 
head  in  fight,  and  draw  it  back,  again  imme- 
diately, 
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BO  R ABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
bored. 

BO'RAGE,  S»  [forfigo,  Lat.]  in  Botany, 
its  impalement  is  permanent,  and  divided 
into  five  parts.  Its  flowers  are  ufed  in  me-, 
dicinal  cordials,  and  the  herb  for  cool  tank- 
ards m the  fnmmer. 

BORAX,  S.  [Lat.]  a fait  prepared 
from  the  evaporation  of  water  which  runs 
from  the  copper  mines  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
Likewife  an  artificial  fait  made  of  fal  armo- 
nbc,  nitre,  calcined  tartar,  fea  fait,  and 
allum  diflolvcd  in  wine.  The  native  borax 
called  by  the  Arabians,  cincar,  or  tincal, 
which  fignifics  a nitre  fit  for  foldering  gold, 
is-ufedafor  foldering  and  fluting  metals,  and 
promoting  the  fuhng  of  fuch,  as  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  melt  without  it.  In  Me- 
dicine, it  is  ufed  as  an  emenagogue,  flimu- 
lant,  and  diuretic,  in  a fuppreffion  of  the 
menfes,  and  to  promote  delivery : is  ufually 
joined  with  myrrh  and  faflron,  and  its  dofc 
is  from  5 to  15  grains.  It  it  ufed  as  a 
cofmetic,  or  beautifier ; and  if  not  fo  dear, 
would  recommend  itfelf  to  the  dyers  to  give 
a glofs  to  their  colours. 

BO'RDER,  S.  third,  Sax.]  the  extre- 
mities, or  edge.  The  confines  of  a country. 
The  outer  part  of  a garment.  A flip  of 
flowers  at  the  edge  of  a flower  bed,  &c.  in 
a garden.  In  Heraldry,  an  addition  on  the 
limb  of  a (hield.  It  is  accounted,  as  a fignal 
of  proteflion,  favour,  or  reward  ; and  is 
bellowed  by  kings  on  fuch  as  they  regard 
or  efleem.  In  Printing,  an  ornament  of  I 
flowers,  &c.  round  the  edges  of  a compofi- 
tien. 

To  BO'RDER,  V.  N.  to  live  near  to 
the  extremities  of  a country.  To  be  near. 
To  approach.  “ All  wit  which  borders  upon 
prophanenefs.”  Tillotf  Ufed  with  the  par- 
ticle upon.  Uftd  actively,  to  fet  a narrow 
ornament  at  the  edges  of  a thing. 

To  BO'RE,  [bonan,  Sax.]  to  make  a hole 
by  * fl**rP  pointed  inflmment : To  pufh  for- 
wards with  violence.  In  Farriery,  to  carry 
the  nofe  near  the  ground,  applied  to  an 
borfc. 

BO'RE,  S.  the  hole  made  by  boring: 
the  inflrument  ufed  in  boring  : the  dimen- 
sions of  a hole  or  cavity. 

BO'RF,  the  prtttrof  hear* 

fcO'REAL,  S.  towards  the  north. 

* ' BO'RE  AS,  S.  [Lat.  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived from  Lor , Celt,  the  morning,  becaufe 
people  fitnated  in  that  part  receive  their  light 
from  thence]  the  worth  triad. 

BO  REE,  S.  [Fr.J  a dance  compofcd  oi> 
three  fleps  joined  together  by  two  motions, 
and  begun  with  a crochet  rifing. 

BO'RKR,  $.  a gimlet,  or  piercer  j the 
per  low  who  bores. 

BORN,  part  pallive  of  bear. 

'To  be  BORN,  "V.  N.  to4  ^nc  or  be 
bio  tight  into  the  woiidj  to  be  dtfigned  by 


birth,  ufeJ  with  the  particles  to  and  for , 

*•  He  was  bom  to  empire  ’*  And  with  the 
particle  of  before  the  mother.  “ Morn  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.1*  Creed. 

BO'ROUGH,  S.  of  [borhe,  burig,  burb, 
burg , Sax.]  a town  or  corporation,  which 
fends  members  to  parliament.  The  whole 
number  of  botoughs  amounts  to  149.  Royal 
boroughs,  are  corporations  in  Scotland,  made 
for  the  advantage  of  trade,  having  com, 
miffioners  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament. 
tisrcugb-EngFiJh,  in  Law,  a cuftomary  de- 
feent  of  lands  and  tenements,  whereby  eftates 
defoend  not  to  the  eldeft,  but  to  the  youngefl 
fon,  or  if  the  owner  have  no  fon,  to  hie 
youger  brother.  Littleton  fays,  the  reafon  of 
this  enftom  is  founded  in  a preemption,  that 
the  youngefl  is  leaft  able  to  provide  for  him* 
felf.  Kitcb , 102.  Dyer , 179.  lUad-lorcugb , 
is  the  pvelident,  or  chairman  of  a hundred. 
In  parifhes,  a kind  ot  head- con  f table,  having 
others  for  his  affiflants. 

BOROUGHBR1DGE,  a town  in  the  N. 
Riding  of  Yorklhire,  with  a market  on  Sa- 
turdays, and  three  fairs,  on  April  27,  for 
homed  cattle  and  Iheep,  on  June  22,  for 
horfes,  horned  cattle,  (beep,  and  hard-ware, 
and  on  October  23,  for  horned  cattle  and 
flieep.  It  is  featod  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  river 
Your,  over  which  there  is  a handfome  itonc- 
bridge.  The  town  is  not  large,  but  commo- 
dious, and  feuds  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  is  17  miles  N.  of  York,  53  S. 
of  Durham,  and  200  N.  by  W.  of  London. 
Lon.  t6.  20.  lat.  54.  10. 

To  BORROW,  V.  A.  [borgian,  Sax.] 
the  taking  things  of  another  on  condition 
of  returning  them  again.  Figuratively,  to 
take  that  which  belongs  to  another.  To  af- 
fume  a property  that  you  hare  not*  “ in 
borrmo'd  Ihapes.’*  Sbak . 

BO  RROW,  S.  the  ftatoof  a thing  bor- 
rowed ; the  thing  taken  of  another  ro  be 
returned  again. 

BO'RROWER,  S.  he  that  takes  of  ano- 
ther, on  condition  of  returning  it.  He  that 
ufes  what  is  another's,  as  iPit  were  his  own. 
He  that  adopts  the  fentimints  of  another, 
without  acknowledging  rhat  they  arc  fo. 

BOSCAGE,  S.  ^ Fr.J  a grove,  or  tbickef. 
In  Painting,  a picture  or  land/kip,  repre- 
fen ting  woods,  in  Law,  maftj  or  lueh  l'uf- 
tenance  as  trees  afford  cattle. 

BO'SKY,  S.  [boj^.e,  Fr.J  abounding  with 
wood,  woody. 

BO'SPHORUS,  S.  ffrom  Or.  and 
a narrow  [freight  or  arm  yf  the  fca, 
which  it  might  be  luppofeJ  an  ox  con'd 
fwiroover;  at  prefent  confined  to  rhat  of 
Thrace,1  oiled  the  flrrights  of  Cbnftanti- 
nople  j and  the  Cimmerian  or  Scythian  Bof- 
phorus.  '•  J 

BOS'QUETS,  S.  [from  bofcBebo;  In!.  J 
fcna’l  griKCfc,  or  eorripjifmetus,  formed  of 
trees,  Airuhs,’  or  till  gtowitfg  r ents',  planted 
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in  quarters.,  When  formed  of  trees,  whole 
verJure  is  of.  different  degrees,  fprrounded 
with  hedges  of  time,  dm  pr  hornbeam, 
which  do  not  intercept  the  fight  of  the 
trees,  and  interfperfed  with  fome  of  the 
largcft  growing  flowers,  they  have  a very 
good  effeft ; Uit  are  proper  only  for  fpacious 
gardens,  and  are  both  expen  five  in  their  tirfl 
making,  and  in  their  keeping  afterwards. 

BO'SQM,  S.  [btfa/ne,  IfojiKf  Sax.]  the 
bread ; the  embrace  of  the  arms  holding 
any  thing  to  .the  breaft.  The  middle  of  any 
indofure.  M 'Xhebofomof  the  wood.*’  7 he 
wrarmefl  and  moft  tender  afleft ions.  In  Com- 
petition, it  implies  any  thing  near  or  dear 
to  a perfen  ; thu slofem-friendsy  bo  font- Jeer  et. 

To  BO'SOM,  V.  A.  to  inclofc  in  the 
ko&in.  To  keep  fecret. 

BO'SS,  S.  [bojje,  Fr.J  an  ornament  raifed 
above  the  other  work  5 a (hining  prpminence. 
'I  he  prominent  part.  A thick  body. 

BO'SSAGE,  S.  in  Architecture,  a pro- 
jecting (tone  laid  rough  in  a building. 

BOSTON,  a town  of  Lincolnfliirc,  with 
two  markets,  on  Wcdncfdays  and  Saturdays, 
and  three  fairs,  on  May  4,  for  flu  ep,  ano- 
ther on  Augult  ii,  called  Tulin-Fair,  and 
cm  Dccca  ber  1 j , for  liorfes.  It  is  commo- 
dioully  feated  on  both  tides  the  river  Wi- 
lliam, over  uhidi  it  has  a hand'ome,  high, 
wooden-bridge  j and,  being  not  far  from 
its  influx  into  the  fea,  enjoys  a good  t.ack*. 
it  is  a large  handlome  town,  with  a fpacious 
msrk-t-place  j as  alfo  a high  flccple,  which 
feme  pretend  is  the  befl  built  tower  in.  the 
work!  ; and  it  ferves  as  a land  mark  for 
lailovs.  It  is  37  miles  S.  £.  of  Liiculo, 
48  N.  by  N.  £.  of  Peterborough,  and  114 
N\  from  London.  Lon.  17.  50.  1st.  53.  3. 

BOSTON,  the  capital  town  of  New* Eng- 
land, in  North  America,  {bated  on  a.ptnin- 
fula  at.  the  bottom  of  a tine  bay,  covered  by 
fmall  i (lands  and  rocks,  and  defended  by  a 
cafllc  and  platforms  of  guns,  which  render 
the. approach  of  an  enemy  very  difficult.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a crefeent  about  the  har- 
bour } and  the  country  beyond  riling  gradu- 
ally, a fluids  a delightful  profpcfh  There  is 
but  one  fafe  channel  to  approach  the  harbour., 
and  that  is  fo  narrow,  that  three  (hips  can 
fcarce  fail  a- bread  3 but  within  the  harbour, 
there  is  room  for  500  fail  10  lie  at  anchor. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  there  is  a pier,,  near 
acoo  feet  in  length,  which  (kips  of  the  great- 
eft  burthen  may  come  up  clofe  to  ; and,  on 
the  N.  tide,  there  are  warehoufes  for  the  mer- 
chants. 1 he  flrccts  arc  hundfonic,  and  the 
chief  runs  from  the  pier  to  the  towji-houk. 
'I  here  are  10  churches  of  all  denominations, 
of  which  6 belong  to  the  independents.  At 
each  end  of  the  town  theie  is  a battery  of 
tight  guns  ; and,  about  a league  from  it, 
there  is  a beautiful  ftrong  cafllc,  with  a large 
garrifon  in- time  of  war.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  to  be  about  14,  oco  j 
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and  it  is  one  of  the  moft  fjouriffiing  towns  hi 
North- America.  Lon.  3.6.  o.  lac.  4a* 
*4- 

BOS  WORTH,  a town  in  Lciceflcrffiircf 
with  a market  on  Wcduetilays,  and  two  r*irs, 
on  May  8,  for  horfes,  cows,  and  Iheep,  and 
on  July  10,  for  horfes  and  cows.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  a pretty  high  hill,  in  a country  fertile 
in  corn  and  graf*.  it  .is  noted  for  a bipod  y 
battle  fought  here  between  Richard  HL,*a4 
Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  He^ry 
VJ I.  wherein  King  Richard  loft  his'lifcpnd 
crown.  It  is  13  miles  S.  W.  of  -Leiccdcr* 
and  J04  N.  N.  W of  London.  .Lon.  16.  10, 
bt.  52.45. 

BOTA'NIC,  BOTANICAL,  adj. 
k:;,  Gr.]  relating  to  herbs  ; {killed  in  herbs* 

BO'TANIST,  one  {killed  in  thc*naturpqf 
plants,  and  jheir  culture.  The  moft  famous 
pfour  nation  are  Dr.  Hales;  Dr.  Hill;  Brad** 
ly  and  Miller;  Though  Linnasus,  a foreigner, 
feems  to  be  more  umver Lily  known  and  iol- 
lowed. 

P.  O'  T A NO  LOGY,  S.  [0<narQ?<oyu  Gr.J  4 
difeourfe  or  treatife  on  plants. 

BOTANY,  S,  [from  Btrravn  Gr.l  the  fcL* 
encc  of  herb*  and  plants.  This  ftudy  was 
very  little  cultivated  till  Bauhine  arofc  in  the 
1 6th  century  and  both  reduced  it  to  method* 
and  uicreafed  the  number  of  its  objects.  Ouy 
countryman  Mr.  Ray,  did  not  a little  contii- 
bu'o  to  the  pt.ftftion  of  this  lcjencc,  and  ip 
looked  on  by  foreigners  with. veneration oven 
to  this  day*  Tourndbrt  is  n,ot  wanting  in 
liis  claim  tor  our  efleem,  it  mud  be  ownyd 
his  pains  and  affiduity  were  very  great,  but 
if  we  at  p relent  cootidcr  the  beautiful  order 
into  which  vegetables  arc  now  reduced,  and 
the  precition  with  which  their  fernal  claifei 
are  ordered  by  the  care  of  Linnteus,  Miller, 
See.  we  mull  own  ourftlvcs  much  obliged  to 
moderns  for  that  accuracy,  which  the  anci- 
ents were  Grangers  to. 

BOT'ARGO,  S.  [botarga.  Span.]  4 kind 
of  faufage  made  with  the  rocs  and  blood  of 
tbe  mullet  fill),  it  is  eat  with  olive  oil  and 
lemon  juice,  cut  into  Bices,  like  the  caviary, 
is  reckoned  an  elegant  difh,  and  mu^U  14 
vogue  in  catholic  countries,  during  Lent. 

B OTCH,  S.  [be fs,  Fr ,boxsuit  ItaJ. ] afwcL 
ling,  which  afterwards  encrulU,  and  caufes  a 
difagreeablc  idea.  Figuratively,  work  cluni- 
tily  tiniflied.  Something  added,  in  a clumfy 
manner. 

To  BOTCH,  V.  A.  [boden,  Dan.]  to  mend 
or  patch  in  a clumlcy  manner.  To  join 
tilings,  which  do  not  agree  with  cadi  other. 
To  mark  with  puftules,  icahs. 

BO'TCHKR,  S.  one  who  mends,  -in  a 
clumfy  manner;  a pedoii  wl>o  performs  any 
thing  in  a clumfy  manner.  ^ 

BO'TCHY,  Adj.  marked  with  .botdics, 
fores. 

EO'TII,  Adj.  [bi*iet  Jfl.  butuy  batxvay 
Sax.]  two  perfons  or  things,  it  unites  them 
4 into 
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inro  one  collective  idea,  which  implies  the 

two. 

BO'TS,  S.  [from  bitar , Sax  ] a fpecics 
of  fmall  worms  breeding  in  horfes. 

BCYTTLE,  S.  [boutcilU,  Fr.]  a veflel 
with  a narrow  month  to  contain  liquor. 
Figuratively  a quart.  A bundle  of  grafs  or 
hay. 

To  BOTTLE,  V.  A.  to  put  liquor  into 
bottles.  44  A hogfhead  of  wme  is  to  be  bot- 
tled off'.'*  Swift. 

BOTTLE -FLOWER,  S.  [in  botany] 
the  cyaneetSf  or  centavrea,  a compound  flow- 
er.  There  are  twenty  ifjccics.  That  which 
is  nfed  by  the  college,  grows  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  root  of  which 
was  reckoned  to  be  binding,  good  for  all 
kind  of  fluxes,  and  of  great  ufe  to  heal 
wounds  5 but  is  fcldom  p refer ibed  at  pre- 
fent. 

BOTTLE- NOSED,  Adj.  one  who  has  a 
large  noic,  efpeciatly  towards  the  end. 

BOTTLE-SCREW,  S.  a fpirai  wire  to 
pull  a cork  out  of  a bottle. 

BO  TTOM,  S.  f botm,  Sax.]  the  loweft 
part  of  a thing.  The  bed  of  earth,  or  gra- 
vel over  which  the  water  glides.  A valley, 
a dale  $ foundation.  To  be  at  the  bottom , to 
t>e  concerned  in,  to  be  privy  to.  “ He  was 
at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  counfels.” 
dddif.  To  venture  in  one  bottom , to  run  a 
rifque  together.  The  bottom  of  a lane  or 
ftreet,  is  the  loweft  part.  The  bottom  of  beer, 1 
the  dregs.  Applied  to  thread,  a ball,  or 
bundle. 

To  BOTTOM,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun] 
to  build  upon  as  a foundation  ; to  wind 
thread  into  a ball.  Ufed  ncuterly,  to  be 
built  on  ; or  fupported  by. 

BOTTOMED,  Adj.  having  a bottom. 
**  Flat-bottomed  boats.”  Bacon. 

BOTTOMLESS,  Adj.  having  no  bot- 
tom ; exceeding  deep.  Figuratively,  bound- 
lefs,  infatiable.  44  Then  be  my  paftions  bot- 
tomlefs.*’  Sbak. 

BO'TTO'MRY,  S.  in  trade,  the  borrow- 
ing money  upon  the  fccurity  of  the  keel  or 
bottom  of  a ihip.  Likewife  the  lending  mo- 
ney, for  which  the  lender  is  to  be  paid  a 
larger  fum  at  the  return  of  the  (hip,  Band- 
ing to  the  hazard  of  her  voyage,  in  confe- 
deration of  which  though  the  intereft  de- 
manded be  eo,  jo,  or  40  per  cent,  and  *ip* 
wards,  it  is  not  efteemed  ufury. 

BOU'I),  S.  an  in  felt  which  breeds  in  malt, 
called  ulfo  a wevil 

BOU'GH,  S.  [from  bojr.  boga,  and  bob , 
Sax  ] an  arm  or  large- (hoot  of  a rroc*  larger 
than  a branch. 

BOUGHT,  preter  of  buy. 

BOUlLL'eE,  or  EOUILL'ON,  S.  [Fr.J 
any  thing  made  from  boiled  meat  ; broth,  or 
fonp. 

To  BOU'LT,  See  BOLT. 

No.  V. 
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To  BOUNCE,  V.  N.  [formed  from  its 
found]  to  (bike  with  fuch  force  as  to  re- 
bound back,  making  a noife  at  the  fame 
time  ; to  fpring  with  force,  like  beer  out  of 
a bottle.  Bully,  or  bettor. 

BOUNCE,  S.  a violent,  and  bidden  (Iroke 
or  blow  ; a fudden  crack  or  noife ; a threat 
or  bo  a ft. 

BOUNCER,  S.  one  who  is  vociferous  in 
his  own  praife.  A bully,  a boafter, 

BOUND,  S.  [from  kind,  forwi.  Ft.]  a 
reflraint,  a leap,  or  fpring;  the  flying  back 
of  any  thing  which  is  (track  again  (t  ano- 
ther. 

To  BOU'ND,  V.  N.  \bondir,  Fr.]  to 
fpring  or  move  on  by  leaps;  to  fly  back 
w hen  (track  again  (t  a thing.  Ufed  aflivcly, 
to  make  a thing  leap,  or  mount  by  fas, 
from  the  earth. 

BOU'ND,  fart,  of  BIND.  a 
BOU'ND,  Adj.  [ akunden , Sax  ] deftined 
to  a certain  place. 

BOUNDARY,  S.  the  extremities,  con- 
fines, or  limits  of  a thing,  or  country. 
BOU'NDEN,  fart,  pafj'.'ve  of  BIND. 
BOU'NDLESS,  Adj.  unlimited;  confin- 
ed by  no  power;  infatiable. 

BOU'NTEOUS,  Adj.  liberal,  generous, 
kind 

BOU'NTEOUSLY,  A dv.  in  a liberal  ge- 
nerous manner. 

BOUNTEOUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
conferring  benefits  from  a principal  of  kind- 
nefs. 

BOUNTIFUL,  Adv.  conferring  favours 
from  an  internal  principal  of  kindnefs  ; ge- 
nerous; very  much  abounding  in  valuable 
products.  “ As  bountiful  as  miDcs  of  India.” 
Shat.  Ufed  with  of  before  the  thing  giving, 
and  to  before  the  perfon  receiving.  “ Of 
which  he  is  (o  bountiful  to  his  kingdom.'* 
Dryden. 

BOUNTIFULLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  confer  favours  from  a principle  of 
kindnefs.  Applied  to  things  plentifully  pro- 
ducing what  is  of  fervice. 

BOUNTIFULNESS,  S.  a great  propen- 
fity  to  conferring  benefits.  A conrtant  amt 
unrefbained  diftribution  of  favours  to  an  in- 
ferior. Generality,  munificence. 

BOUNTY",  S.  [from  Untf,  Fr.]  the  con- 
ferring or  bellowing  benefits,  dillingui lived 
from  charity,  becaulc  cxercifed  towards  ob- 
jefts  not  entirely  oeccflitous. 

To  EOU’RGEON,  V.  N.  [from  bourg{. 
onr.tr,  Fr.]  to  fprout,  to  Ihoot;  to  produce 
buds. 

BOURN,  S.  [from  borne,  Fr.]  the  extre- 
mities, bounds,  or  limits  of  a place  or  coun- 
try. 

BOURN,  S.  [ftom  bourn,  Sax.]  a brook 
or  torrent. 

BOURN,  a town  of  Lincolnflitrc,  with  a 
matket  on  Saturdays,  and  thtce  fairs,  on 
A a March 
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March  7,  May  6,  and  Oftober  29,  for  hor-  1 
fes  and  horned  cat'cie.  It  is  feated  near  a | 
fpring  called  Burn  well  head,  from  which  j 

Sroceeds  a river  that  runs  through  the  town. 

t is  a pretty  large  place,  and  has  a good  1 
market  for  corn  and  provifions.  It  is  noted 
for  the  coronation  of  King  Edmond.  It  is 
17  miles  N.  of  Peterborough,  35  S.  of  Lin- 
coln, and  93  N.  of  London.  Lon.  17.  15.  lat. 
52-  4°* 

To  BO'USE,  V.  N.  [buy [fen,  Belg.]  to 
drink  immoderately  j to  get  intoxicated  $ to 
tope. 

HOU'SY,  Adj.  intoxicated  with  liquor. 
BOU'T,  S.  { botta,  Ital.]  a turn  at  once. 
Once.  “ lout."  This  once, 

ROU'TANT,  Adj.  [ bouter , Fr.]  in  Ar-  ; 
chite&urc,  a pillar  h out  ant  is  a large  chain 
or  pile  of  flone,  made  to  fupport  a vault, 
terrace,  or  wall. 

BOU'TEFEU,  S.  [Fr.]  one  who  is  the 
author  of  quarrels*  or  contentions.  An  in- 
cendiary. 

BOU'TISALE,  S.  [from  booty  and  fale] 
a fale  wherein  things  are  difpofed  of  for  lefs 
than  their  value,  alluding  to  the  fale  of 
plunder  or  booty,  which  lcldom  fetches  its 
due  value.  *«  The  great  bcutifak  of  colle- 
ges.” * Haytv . 

To  BO  W,  V.  A.  [bugan,  Sax.]  to  bend; 
the  body  in  token  of  refpcdb  To  overpow-  i 
er  with  forrow,  to  preis,  or  crufh.  To  bend, 
or  he  bent.  To  make  a bow  ; to  (loop. 
“ Echoed  down  upon  their  knees.”  yud*. 
vii.  6.  to  floop  under  the  prefiure  of  afflic- 
tion. “ They  (loop,  they  bow  down  toge- 
ther.'* 

BO^V,  $.  a Hooping  of  the  head  and  bo- 
dy by  way  of  ceremony. 

BO' IV,  S.  [bwat  Brit,  lo^a,  Sax.l  a 
warlike  inftrument,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  tied  by  a firing,  which  being  drawn  to* 
wards  the  body  of  a perfon,  bcnJs  the 
wood,  and  by  its  elaHicity,  forces  an  arrow 
placed  on  a firing,  with  great  violence,  to  a 
great  diOaoce.  • A long  narrow  piece  of 
wood  furniffled  with  hair,  and  ufed  in  play- 
ing on  Hringed  inflruments.  The  loop 
of  a ribband  lied  in  a knot.  Applied  to  a 
fh  p,  that  part  which  begins  at  the  loof  and 
eods-at  the  fiermnott  parts  of  the  fore ca Hie. 
The  piece  of  prdnance  lying  in  this  place,  is 
called  the  bowfiece,  and  the  anchors,  which 
hang  here,  are  called  her  great  and  little 
bowers. 

BO  W-BEARER,  S.  one  who  carries  a 
bow.  In  law,  an  under  officer  of  a forett. 

To  BO'WEL,  V.  A.  to  pierce  the  bowels  ; 
to  penetrate  deep.  f<  To  the  bowelTd  cavern 
darting  deep."  Tbo/nfon. 

BO7  A ELS,  S.  [from  bcyauxf  Fr.]  the  in- 
fe flines  within  the  body;  the  guts.  The  hi- 
rer part  of  any  thing.  “ The  bowels  of  the 
mo uruoin.**  Addis.  Tcoderntfs,  pity,  hu- 
manity, or  companion.  . 


BO'WER,  S.  an  arbour  formed  of  th^ 
branches  of  green  trees,  arched  at  the  top. 
The  anchor  of  a Chip. 

To  BO'WER,  V.  A.  to  make  or  include 
in  a bower.  Figuratively  to  indofe.  : 

BO'WERY,  Adj.  fiul  of  bowers  j fflady, 
refemblinga  bower. 

BO'WL,  S.  [from  butln , Brit.]  a drinking 
veficl,  rather  wide  than  deep,  fflaped  like  a 
tea  cup,  but  of  greater  dimen lions.  *The 
hollow  part  of  any  thing  which  holds  lienor. 
‘ 4 The  bowl  of  a fpoon.  Swift. 

* BO'WL,  S.  [bol.  Belg.  boulef  Fr.]  a round 
piece  of  wood,  to  be  rolled  along  the  ground. 

To  BO  W'L,  V.  A.  tn  roll  a bowl  along  ; 
to  roll  a bowl  at  any  mark  $ to  knock  down 
with  a bowl.  ' 

BO'\V -LEGGED,  Adj.  having  brooked 
leggs,  which  rcfemble  a bow  when  bent. 

BO;  WLER,  S.  He  that  bowls  or  plays  at 
bowls. 

BO'WLINE,  or  BOWLING,  S.  a rope 
fattened  to  the  middle  part  of  the  outfide  of 
a fail,  by  two  or  three  ropes,  like  a crow  foot, 
called  the  bowling  bridle 

BO'  WLI N G-  G REE  N,  S.  a piece  of  ground 
of  a true  horizontal  furface,  kept  for  playing 
at  howls. 

BO'WMAN,  S.  a pcifen  who  ffloots  with 
a bow. 

To  BOW'SSEN,  V.  A.  [from  buyffen, 
Relg.]  to  plunge  into  water  j to  drendi, 
“ Bcit'U'cr.ed  again.**  Carew. 

BOW'YER,  S.  one  who  ffloots  with  a 
bow  ; one  who  makes  bows. 

BO'W-Sl  RING,  S.  the  firing  by  which 
a bow  is  bent. 


BO  W -SPRIT,  or  BOLT-SPRIT,  [from 
bolt  a ndfpnct,  Belg.]  a mad  at  the  prow  of 
a veflel,  retting  flopeways  on  the  head  of  the 
main  ftern,  fattened  by  the  foreftay  and  to 
the  partners  of  the  forematt  ; ferving  to  car. 
ry  the  fpiit,  and  lprit-top-iiil  and  jackttaff. 

B OX,  S.  [box,  boxtreno , Sax.J  its  leaves 
arc  pinnated  and  ever  green.  Linnatus 
ranges  it  in  the  fourth  ftflion  of  his  aitt. 
cl»f..  There  are  three  fpecics.  Its  wood  is 
yellowilh,  hard,  folid,  even,  very  heavy,  and 
takes  a good  poliih.  The  heft  is  ufed  in  Iculp- 
ture,  wind  and  firing  inftruments  ofmufic, 
fuch  as  flutes,  violins,  £sV.  that  of  an  infe- 
rior quality  fervesfor  fmaller  works,  fuclr 
as  Balls,  tops,  handles,  combs,  Sec.  1 
BOX,  S.  [Wj,  Tout,  box,  Sax.J  a cafe  to 
hold  any  thing.  The  cafe  of  a mariner's 
compafs.  The  inner  cafe  of  a watch!  The 
firtt  fiory  of  feats  in  a play-lioufc  formed  in- 
to fmall  fquare  rooms. 

BOX.  S.  [bock,  Brif.]  a blow  or  broke  on 
the  face  with  the  hand. 


v- A.  to  fight  with  the  fills. 
To  ttrikc  with  the  hand. 

BO'XEN,  Adj.  made  of  box  : of  a box  co- 
lour. 


BO'XER,  S.  one  who  fights  with  his  fitt. 

BO'Y? 
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B^Y,  S.  [from  lube  or  babr%  Tent 
from  an  bob%  Hcb.J  one  of  the  male  fc*  I 
till  they  arc  fifteen  years  old  ; a perfon  who 
wants  the  fedutcncls  and  diicretioD  of  man- 
hood. 

BOY'AR,  or  BOIAR,  S.  [Ru/T).«  name 
of  dignity  applied,  in  Ruflia,  to  the  lords  of 
the  Czars  court,  who  arc  thirty  in  number, 
compofc  his  council  of  Bate,  arc  obliged  to 
rcAdes  at  Mofeow,  or  follow  the  prince  when 
he  goes  to  any  other  place  j they  attend  hit 
levee  every  day,  (hiking  their  foreheads  as  a 
mark,  of  their  r.efpcttand  loyalty  j when  they 
ride  on  horfe-back,  they  carry  a kettle- drum 
before  them  on  which  they  (trike,  with  the 
butt  enj  of  their  whip,  to  give  notice  of  their 
approach,  that  people  may  make  way  for  diem  j 
and  alt  both  as  counfellors  of  (fate,  and  judges  j 
ill  private  affairs.  Likcwifc  the  tide  of  the 
nobility  of  Traufilvania,  who  are  defeendaots 
of  the  Vaivods. 

BO'YHOOD,  S.  the  (late  extending  from 
infancy  to  youth,  or  till  a per  foil  is  fifteen 
years  old. 

BO'YISH,  S.  like  a boy.  ChildUb,  trifling, 
puerile. 

BO'YISHLY,  Adv.  in  a childifii,  trifling 
manner. 

BO'YI^HNESS,  S.  want  of  thought  or 
fedatenefs,  childifhncfs,  triliihg. 

BO'YISM,  S.  that  which  bccomts  a boy 
only;  a term  df  reproach. 

To  BRA'bBLE,  V.  N.  to  conteft  a thing. 
'To  quarrel,  to  clamour. 

BRA'BBLER,  S.  a clamorous,  quarrel- 
tome  fellow. 

To  BRA'CE,  V.  A.  [embraJfcr,*Tr.]  to 
tic,  or  wind  tight  round  a thing.  To  flrfcin 
br  ftr'etch. 

BkA'CE,  $.  a bandage;  that  which  keeps 
the  parts  of  a thing  dole  together,  that  which 
keeps  a thing  Aretched.  In  Printing  a 

crooked  line,  marked  thus  j and  ufed  by 

poetical  writers  at  the  end  of  a triplet,  the 
(late  of  a thing  that  is  ftretched.  lt  When 
it  has  loft  its  brace , or  ten  (ion.*’  Holder.  Jn 
Architecture,  a piece  of  timber  ufed  to  keep  a 
building  fteady.  -Jn  fca  affairs!  ropes  fatten- 
ed to  the  yard  arms  of  a (hip.  Applied  to  a 
Coach,  the  thick  thongs  of  leather  on  which 
the  body  of  the  coach  hangs. 

BRA'CE,  S.  in  hunting,  two,  or  a pair. 

BRA'CELET,  S.  [a  diminutive  of  bracef 
of  brm , Fr.J  an  ornament  worn  round  the 
wrift.  The  Afiican  nations  wear  them  on 
their  legs  juft  above  the  ancle,  and  on  the 
flefhy  part  of  their  arms  above  the  elbow, 
and  are  f®  paffionately  fond  of  them  that  they 
will  barter  their  richtft  marchapdize,  nay, 
even  their  parents,  wives,  and  children  for 
them.  A piece  of  defenfive  armour  for  the 
arm.  Among  gilders,  a piece  of  leather  fill- 
ed with  fluff,  worn  by  them  on  the  wrift  of  j 
the  left  arm,  that  they  may  not  hurt  them- 
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fclves  by  leaning  on  the  vice,  in  order  to  po. 
lifti  or  burnilb  their  work. 

BRA'CER,  S.  that  which  braces,  or  make* 
light.  A bandage. 

ERA'CHIAL,  Adj.  [from braebium,  Lar.J 
that  which  belong*  to  theann. 

BRA'CHIiEliS,  S.  ( from  brathiunrt  Laf« 
an  arm]  in  Anatomy,  the  namegiven  to  two 
mufclcsof  the  arm,  the  one  the  external,  and 
the  other  internal. 

BRA'CHMANS,  S.  [perhaps  from 
to  fly]  Indian  philoibphers,  who  lived  a ve- 
ry good  life  in  woods,  flept  on  hides,  ah- 
flamed  from  theflefh  of  animals,  and  believ- 
ed the  doltrinc  of  the  tranfr.iigration  of  the 
foul.  They  fpent  the  greateft  parr  rtiefr 
time  m praying  ami  finging  anthems  : beg:  n 
heir  care  of  their  pupils  fo  early,  that  they 
feuc  Come  .perfons  to  the  mother  as  fbon  as 
they  knew  flic  was  with  child,  who  attended 
her  during  her  pregnancy,  giving  her  noble 
lelturts  dining  that  dangeious  0.  tc,  anJ 
wheu  flic  was  delivered  carried  thcchild  with 
them.  They  conlidcrcd  life  as  a (late  of  con- 
ception, and  death  as  a birth  to  a luppy  life, 
for  thofe  who  had  regulated  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  diftates  of  true  philofophy. 
They  ettccmed  the  accidents  of  human  life 
indifferent,  becaufe  one  perfon  is  generally 
pleated  with  what  another  diflikes,  and  the 
fame  perfon  is  oF  different  femiments  with 
refpect  to  the  fame  things  in  different  periods 
of  his  life.  In  Phyfies,  they  hold  that'  the 
world  had  a beginning  and  would  have  an 
end,  that  it  W3s  round,  and  that  the  Deity 
made  and  pervades  it  every  where,  that  it 
was  made  out  of  water,  and  that  the  flats  and 
heavens  were  formed  out  of  a quintcflcncc, 
or  peculiar  element. 

BRA'CHYGRAPHY,  S.  [from  Bgxx1”’ 
Gr.  (hort,  and  to  write]  the  art  of 

writing  a thing  by  chapiters  in  a (hortcr 
time  and  compah  , than  bylettcts. 

BRA'CK,  S.  [from  birak]  a breach,  a bro- 
ken, or  ruinous  part.  “ 't  he  place  wns'but 
weak,  and  the  brack*  fair.**  Haywood.  Ob 
Ute. 

BRA'CKET,  S.  [fracc^t,  Ttal  ] a piece  of 
wood  fixed  i gainft  a wainfeot  or  wall,  to  ftp- 
port  Comet  lung. 

BRA'CKISH,  Adj.  [frotn  trad,  Bdg.J 
fnltiflt,  that  which  U fomewhat  fair. 

B R A'CIUSHN ESS,  S.  tl>e  faltncfs  which 
is  found  on  tatting  fca  water. 

BRA'D,  S a kind  of  nails,  without  a 
fpre*ding  head  like  other  nails;  pray  thick 
towards  the  upper  end,  that  the  top  may  be 
dtiven  into  the  bootd  they  fdtten. 

To  BRA  G,  V.  N. ' j A/vg£rrr»,  ’Belg.J  to 
difplay  an  advantage  wrh  great  vanity  j to 
boaft.  Ufed  with  of  before  the  thing bo.ift- 

ed  of.  %*  Braai  of  Ins  impudence,*  bin  learns 
to  mend.*.* 

BRA'G,  S.  proud  cMfyl.iy  of  any  advan- 
tage. Figuratively,  the  thing  itfdr  which 

A a » oufcl 
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ciufcs  Voiding ; {’lory.  n Beauty  is  na- 
ture's brag,  and  mu!i  be  (hewn,’*  Mihan. 

BRA’CGADOCHIO,  S.  a pcrfon  who 
vainly  (its  forth  his  own  good  qualities  more 
they  deferve. 

BRA'GGART,  S.  [iwjs  rt,  Teut.l  one 
who  boarts  of  He  own  abilities  too  much. 

BRA'GGART,  Adj.  proud,  conceited, 

■vain. 

BRA'GGER,  3.  one  who  properly  dif- 
plays  his  pretended  abilities.  own «,  that,  on  making  the  experiment;  Re 

BRA'GLESS,  Ad),  without  hearting j was  undeceived  and  obliged  to  fnbfcribe  to 
without  being  hoafted  of.  the  opinion  ofthofc  who  hold  that  men  have  a 

To  BRA'ID,  V.  A.  [brcyJtrt,  Belg.]  to  largeror  higgerbrxin  than  any  other  creatures, 
weave  or  plait  together.-  Brair.  i:  nfed  figuratively  for  the  under  flan  ding. 

BRA'iD,  S.  [from  the  verb]  a loch  of  To  BRA'IN,  V.  A.  to  knock  or  dafh  the 
hair,  any  thing  collected  by  plaiting.  A brains  out. 

fmall  narrow  lace  ufed  for  womans  Ihoes,  Ac*  BRATNLBSS,  Adj.  having  no  brain's, 
BRA'iLS,  S.  fmall  ropes  ufed  in  furling  Figuratively,  filly,  foolilh,  thoughtlcfs. 
the  fails  acrcfs.  They  are  reeved  througn  BKA'IJf-PAN,  S.  the  ftull. 

blocks,  which  are  feized  on  either  fide  the  BRA'INSICK,  Ad]  difordered-  in  the 

ties,  conoe  down  before  the  fails  of  the  fhip,  brain.  Giddy,  tbonghtlcfi,  mad. 
are  faflencd  at  the  fltirts  of  the  fail  to  the  BRA'INSICKMESS,  Adr.  erMlinady,  fi>l- 
crenglcs,  andferve,  when  the  fail  is  furled  a-  ly,  giddinefs,  madnefs. 
crofs,  to  haul  up  its  bunt,  that  it  may  more  BRA'IT,  S.  among  jewellers  a rough  dia- 
eafily  he  taken  up  or  let  fell.  To  halt  up  the  mond, 

brails,  or  brail  up  the  fail,  implies  that  the  BRA'KE,  S.  a thicket  of  brambles  or 
fail  is  to  be  haled  up,  in  order  to  be  furled,  thorns. 

or  bound  clofc  to  the  yard.  BRA'KE,  S.  [bratcle,  Bely,]  a wooden 

BRA'IN,  S.  [brsegen,  Sait,  hrcync,  Belg.]  in  mallet.  The  handle  of  a Grip’s  pumd.  A 
anatomy  the  large  (oft  whitifh  lublfance,  in  baker’s  kneading  trough.  A'  fharp  fnaffcl 
the  inftde  of  the  cranium  or  (hull ; wherein  forKorfcs. 

all  the  organs  of  fenfe  terminate,  and  wherein  BRA'KY,  Adj-.  abounding  in  brakes,  or 
the  faults  faid  to  refide.  It  is  divided  into  thorns. 

the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla,  obtonga-  ERA'MBLE,  S.  \brtrmh1«,  brtmbel,  brtm~ 
ta,  or  medulla  fpinahs.  The  cerebrum  or  ble , Sax.  J in  botany,  the  ruins , E. at.  or  ranee, 
brain  properly  fo  called,  is  a kind  of  medul-  Fr.  There  art  ten  fpecies.  In  a popular 
laty  mafs  of  a moderate  confifiance,  and  of  fenfc,  the  word  is  applied  to  any  rough 
a greyilh  colour  on  the  outward  foi  face,  fill-  prickly  llmib.  - 

ing  all  the  fuperionr  portions  of  the  cranium.  BRA'MINS,  S.  [from  brahma,  the  name 
Its  fubllanceis  of  two  kinds,  dirtinguilhcd  by  of  the  prophet  whom  they  acknowledge]  a 
two  d ffcrcut  colours;  the  forte  fl  being  of  fi?fl among  the  Cfilnefe.  Thofe  of  Bengal 
a grey,  or  alh  colour,  and  lying  principally  lfve  a very  auffere  life,  going  bare  headed 
on  the  outer  part  of  the  cerebrum  like  a cor-  and  bare  footed  in  burning  (and,  and  live  on- 
rex,  or  bark,  has  been  named  the  cortical  ly  upon  heTbs.  Thofe  of  Indortan,  pretend 
iubftance.  The  other  which  is  more  folid  that  their  (acred  books  were  given' by  God, 
and  white,  occupies  the  inner  part,  and  is  to  their  prophet  Brahma.  They  believe  the 
called  fubftantia  medularis,  er  fubrtantia  alba,  tranfmieracion  of  fouls  ; and  fay  that,  at 
The  brain  being  fuppofad  to  fecrcte  the  fub-  the  proauftion  of  the  world,  all  things  tame 
tile  fluid  which  fupplics  the  nerves,  and  bo-  out  of  the  befom  of  God,  and  that  the  world 
ing  the  claboratory  u here  the  alfimal  (pints  will  perilh  by  all  things  returning  to  their 
are  formed,  its  bulk  feems  to  be  nccenarily  firrt  original.  This  opinion  they  explain  in 
large,  as  thefe  procefles  require  a great  num-  the  following  manner;  a very  Marge  fpider 
her  of  glands  to  carry  them  on.  Hence  we  was  the  firrt  caufe  of  all  things, ■ which  fpun 
may  be  able  to  alEgn  a rcafon  why  the  brain  this  wonderful  weh  of  creation  out  of  hit 
Is  much  larger  in  men  than  in  any  other  atti  own  bowels,  and  fitting  at  the  bead  of  it, 
mala,  and  why  it  is  generally  biggeft  in  fuch  feels,  perceives,  and  regulates  tbe  motion  of 
other  animals  as  (hew  the  greatert  degree  of  every  part.  But  w hen  he  has  fufhciently  di- 
fagacitv,  fuch  as  monkics,  £?c.  For  a con-  verted  himfelf  in  adorning  and  eontemplat- 
fiderable  (lock  of  animal  fpii  its  being  lequir-  ting  his  work,  he  contraffs  the  threads  he 
ed  in  cogitation,  memory,  Efr.  where  they  had  fpun,  again  in  lira  own  entrails,  and 
fail  thefe  powers  murt  fail  likewife,  and  thus  reforbs  every  thing  into  himfelf,  and 
they  murt  fail,  if  there  be  not  a quantity  of  annihilates  the  whole  ereatSofll  Thofe  #f 
brain  Adherent  to  fupply  them.  According-  Siam,  believe  that  the  firrt  men  Wete  larger 
ly  anatomirts  have  obferved  that  in  fools  cl  (Jicn  the  prefent,  living  many  ages  without 

fick- 


braln  is  lmaller  than  in  men  or  feme,  ana 
account  for  it,  by  fuppofing  it  the  eaufe  of 
folly,  a fulficient  (lock  of  fpirits  being  want- 
ed to  rcafon  ftrongly  ; Or  from  the  ceeono- 
my  of  nature,  which  proportions  the  (lock  of 
fpirits  according  to  the  expence  required. 
Dr.  Brown,  having  doubted  of  this  truth', 
and  imagined  that  fuch  creatures  asTtaVc 
large  Iknlls  and  fmall  bodies,  might  ovef- 
throw  the  common  opinion,  ingenuodlly 
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Apkncf*;  that  our  earth  fliali  be  deftroyed 
by  fire,  and  that  another  ftuli  proceed  from 
Itssibes,  which  /hall  have  no  Tea,  and  be 
bUtted^  with  an  eternal  fpring.  The  Beach* 
mans  of  Coromandel  believe  a plurality  of 
Wosldv  th&t  tliey  are  fucceffivcly  de- 
Ifroyed  and  renewed  at  certain  periods. 
The*  bare  all  fuch  a veneration  . for  caws,  ] 
tbai  rl?cy  think  thcmfelvcs  cxtreamly  happy 
if  they  on?.  die  with  the  tail  of  one  in  their 
hands. 

BRA'N,  S.  [from  brann , Bill.  bran , Fr.] 
the  /kin  or  hufk  of  corn,  feparated  after 
grinding,  from  the  flour,  by  means  of  a fieve, 
or  bolting  mill.  The  ftarch-makers  make 
of<;of  wheat  bran  to  make  (larch,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  fettling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
(.barrels  »n  which  they  foak  bran. 

BRA'NCIT,  S.  [ braticle , F.J  in  Botany, 
the  arm  of  a tree  which  fprouts  from  the 
trunk  and  ferves  to  form  the  bead  thereof. 
The  branches  of  trees  almoft  always  (hoot 
from  the  trunk  in  an  angle  of  45  degrees  ; 
and  as  the  whole  fpreading  is  confined  with- 
in an  angle  of  90  degrees,  that  fpace  could 
not  be  filled  up  any  other  way,  than  by  form- 
ing all  the  interfeftions,  which  the  lhoots  and 
branches  make,  in  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
only.  A roauifeft  proof  this,  of  a fuperin- 
t ending  wifdom  in  the  creation,  and  a de- 
monstration of  an  intelligent  being  the  crea- 
tor of  all  things  ! Figuratively,  any  detached 
part  from  a whole  j a feftion  or  fuixlivifion. 
Any  part  which  is  joined  to  another,  like  a 
branch  to  a tree.  “ The  branches  of  a can- 
4ieflick  if  fora  dimes  the  cclleftion  of 
branches  applied  to  the  chandeliers  of 
churches,  or  public  places.  A fniall  ttreani 
running  into,  or  from  a river.  A part  of  a 
pedigree  or  family.  ,Tbc  antleie  or  (fioofs  of 
a flag’s  horns.  In  Horfcmanthip,  two  crook- 
ed pieces  of  iron,  belonging  to  a bridle,  fup- 
4>or  ting  the  mouth-hit,  the  chain  and  the 
Curb^and  fattened  to  the  head- flail  at  pne 
cijd,  and. tp  reins  at  the  other.  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  reins  or  arches  of  Gothic  vaults 
traveling  from  one  angle  to  another. 

To.BRA'NCH,  V.  A.  to  divide  like 
b ranches  ; to  (hoot  in  br.uich<s.  Tofepa- 
ratc  a fobjc£l  into  feveral  parts,  nfed  with  | 
tbc  particle  out.  “ Brunch  out  into  farther 
diUifufljous.”  Luke,  To  (peak  largely;  to 
axpatiate, I have  known  a woman  brer.cb  j 
tut  into  a long  dittertation  upon  the  edging 
of  a petticoat.'*  , Spcfl.  No.  247.  To  have 
hot  ns  (hooting  out  into  antlers. 

BRA'KCHINESS,  S.  fulnefs  or  abun- 
3 , dance  of  branches. 

; BRA'NCHLESS,  Ad j.  without  (hoots  or 
boughs,  unfruitful  or  barren. 

BRA'N£HY,  Adj.  full  of  branches,  ex- 
tending, fpreading,  “ The  unwieldy  loppings 
i of?  branch*  tree.”  IVotty.  , 

BRA'ND,  S-  f brand,  Sax,]  a flick  lighted' 
M ooc  end.  Figuratively  a thunderbolt. 
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**  The  Sire  Omnipotent  prepares  the  brand  n 
Gratrv,  A mark  on  the  hand  of  a drittltml 
by  a burning  iron. 

To  BRA'ND,  V.'aV  J&raiMeni  Brig]  to 
mark  with  a burning  iron ; to  charge  ai  in- 
famous; to  Rigmatizc, 

To  BRA'MDISH,  V.  A.  {brarttftr,  Fr. 
brandlre , ltd.]  to  waveor  flutrilh  a weapon. 
Figuratively,  to  make  a parade,  or  flodrifh 
with  ; alluding  to  fence.*  ii  - riffling  their 
weapons  as  a ptelude  to  an  engagement. 
“ Brundljbing  flillogifms.*’ 

BRA'NDlING,  S.  [from  brand\Ueri  Fr. 
and  ting]  the  dew  worm,  called  likewife  the 
lob  worm. 

BRANDY,  S.  \brdnJevini  Fr.  bra*dtn- 
*vynf  Bclg.]  in  Dili  illation,  a proof  (pint, 
obtained  from  real  wines,  or  fermented  juices 
of  grapes.  When  reftified  to  fpirits  of  wine, 
they  are  ufed  by  dyers,  and  efteemed  one  of 
their  not-colour-ng  drugs.  The  Nants 
brandy  is  the  mod  efteemed,  hecaufir  it  has 
a better  tafte,  is  finer  and  flronger,  and  Will 
bear  proof  tl»c  longcfl.  It  fhould  be  drank 
very  moderately,  and  rather  as  a medicine 
than  a drink.  When  the  ttomach  is  Mw, 
weak,  and  lax,  a moderate  dram  may  raife  a 
gentle  tendon,  and  by  ratifying  the  vifeid 
phlegm  make  its  coats-  play  with  new  vigour. 
In  flatulencies,  a faintnefs  or  languor  from 
a wafle  or  dillipation  of  the  fnimal  fpirits  ; in 
dropfics ; and  when  the  ftomach  is  weakened 
by  too  large  a meal  of  tenacious  food,  it  i* 
of  very  great  fervice  ; but  all  thefe  good  ef- 
fects will  not  counterbalance  the  mifebiefs 
done  by  the  indlfcrcet,  or  immoderate  ofe  of 
this  fpirit.  For  as  it  rarifies  the  blood  at 
fir  ft,  the  more  thin  and  foirttiio'es  parrs  ex- 
hale the  fooner,  and  carry  off  with  thcdifome 
of  the  fineft  fcium,  on  which  ihe  blood  be- 
comes, afterwards,  thicker,  and  the  (birds 
more  dry  and  fliflf.  From  hence  we  might 
be  cxcufcd,,  for  fuppofirg  that  the  world  had 
been  happier,  if  men  had  fievcV  known  the 
t.ifle  of  brandy,  or  had  contented  themftlvcs 
with  water,  or  good  uMr-beer. 

BRA^NGLE,  S.  [brorgen,  Teutl]  wran- 
gle, f^uahUe,  contention. 

To  BRA'NGLE,  V.  X.  ro  wrangle  or 
quarrel  about  (rifle*. 

BR'ANXY,  Adj.  Me  bran;  CaW  fitting 
of  bran  ; having  the  hppeaftnee  of  bran. 

.BRAZIL,  oj  BRAZIL,  S.  [pronounced 
Brau/c/]  fc  heavy,  dry,  hard  Wood,  fn  Called 
bvcaufc  it  is  jfuppoftd  fp  have  coo.e  Origin  dly 
from  Brazil  in  $.  America.  The  trfce  grows 
commonly  in  dry  and  barren  places,  imon» 
rocks;  becomes  very  thick  and  tahj  the 
branches  are  long  and  large,  the  leases  fm ail, 
of  a fine  bright  gretn,  rc'eml'lisg  thafe  of 
box,  but  iome  a lut  longer.  Its  trunk  ’is  go 
n «r >.  11  y crooked  like  That  cf  hawthorn.  ' The 
bark  is  fo  .prodigiu\tfty  thick,' th'A  the  tree 
wliich  is  as  big  round  as  a nbiQhs'body,  when 
it  is  on,  vviil  (c^rce  c>:c;cii  the  dihiWnlcbs  of 

his 
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Ms  leg,  when  it  is  taken  olT.  The  wood  is 
ufed  by  turners  and  takes  a good  polifli  : its 
chief  ufe  is  in  dying,  where  it  lcrvcs  for  a 
red  ; but  as  the  colour  it  yields  is  fpurious, 
the  French  dyers  are  prohibited  making  ufe 
of  it  in  dying  commodities  of  any  value.  So 
indefatigable  are  they  in  extending  and  flip- 
porting  the  credit  of  their  trade. 

BR/ASS,  S.  [bras,  Sax.]  a factious, yellow 
metal  made  of  copper  melted  with  lapis  ca- 
laminaris.  The  calamine  is  firft  calcined  and 
ground  to  powder,  then  mixed  with  char- 
coal duft,  and  to  ylb.  of  this  mixture  is  ad- 
ded five  of  copper,  which  being  placed  in  a 
wind  furnace  11  or  12  hours,  the  copper  im- 
bibesabour  one  third  of  irs  weight  of  the  cala- 
mine, and  is  converted  into  brafs.  It  is 
fomewhat  ftrange  that  the  calamine,  though 
no  metallic  body,  (hould  mix  lo  with  the  cop- 
per as  not  only  to  increafe  its  weight,  but 
likewife  to  follow  it  under  the  hammer.  But 
it  (hould  be  known,  that  the  change  made  in 
copper  by  the  calamine  is  owing  to  the  zink 
it  contains,  of  which  it  is  only  an  ore  j for 
zink,  when  feparated  from  the  calamine,  will 
have  the  fame  cfledf.  Brafs  muft  be  ham- 
mered, or  forged  rather  hot,  bacaufeit  breaks 
when  hammered  cold,  after  a fccond  melting 
it  lofes  its  malleability  entirely,  but  this  is 
recovered  by  adding  eight  or  ten  pound  of  ; 
old  copper  to  a cwr.  lome  indeed  put  lead, 
but  this  is  rather  from  a principle  of  faving, 
than  a regard  to  fcrvice.  The  brafs  ufed  for  ! 
great  guns,  as  Mr.  Chandler  obferves,  (hould 
not  be  made  of  pure  copper  and  calaminaris 
only,  but  fhculd  be  mixed  with  courfer metals, 
fuch  as  lead,  and  pot  metal,  to  make  it  run 
clofer.  For  the  fineft  frames  of  brafs  the 
proportion  is  one  half  copper  and  one  half 
brafs.  For  bells  they  put  20  or  241b.  of  tin 
to  the  fame  weight  of  copper,  to  which  they 
add  tw'o  pounds  of  antimony  to  render  the 
found  more  foft,  and  3 or  41b.  for  kitchen 
furniture.  Corinthian  brafs,  fo  famous  in 
antiquity,  was  formed  from  the  melting  of 
filver,  copper,  and  gold  into  one  mats  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  city  of  Coiinth  by  L. 
Memmius,  about  146  years  before  Chrift.  A 
curious  watch  of  this  metal  which  formerly 
belonged  to  king  Charles  the  Firft,  is  now  in 
the  archives  of  Jefus’  college  library  at  Ox- 
foi  d.  Biafs  is  uleJ  figuratively  for  impudence. 

BR'AT,  S.  \bratt,  Sax.J  a child  $ an  in- 
fant ; products  or  cffefls.  The  brats  and 
offsprings  of  the  contrary  faiflion.  Scufb. 

BRAVADO,  S.  [from  bravida,  Span.] 
a proui  bo  ift  or  challenge. 

BRAV'E,  Adj.  not  terrified  with  dangers 
or  difficulties.  Willing  to  attempt  any  dan- 
gerous  cnterpiize. 

BRA'VE,  S.  [bravt,  Fr.  bravo,  Ital.J  a 
perfon  who  is  bold  to  excefs. 

To  BRA'VE,  V.  A.  to  undertake  a thing 
fearlefs  of  danger.  To  defy;  contemptucuJ- 
ly  to  provoke  a perfon  to  rclentmcnt ; to  hid 
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defiance  tp,  “ Like  a rock  unmovM,  a rock 
I that  Brava — the  raging  tempeft.”  DryJ.  To. 

! feeni  unafTe&ed  with  or  infcnfiblc  of.  / y,-t 

1'RA'ViILY,  Adj.  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  be  terrified  by  difficulties  or  daunt- 
ed by  dangers.  Intrepidly  j courageoufly»j 
“ Who  bravely  tw  ice  renewed  the  nght.” 

BRA1  VERY,  S.  a difpofiuon  of  mind, 
which  enables  a perfon  to  accompli(h  hisde- 
flgns,  notwithstanding  any  difficulties.,  .oft. 
dangers.  Boafting;  or  boldnefs. 

BRA' VO,  S.  [Ital.J  one  who  aflaflinates 
another  for  hire. 

To  BRA'WL,  V.  N.  [bruUcn,  Belg.  or 
Iraulcr , Fr.]  to  quarrel  about  trifles.  To 
make  a noife. 

BR'AWL,  S.  a noify  qnarrcl,  feurrility. 

BRA'WLER,  S.  a perfon  who  is  quar- 
relfome  and  noify. 

BRA'WN,  S.  [from  bar , a boar,  and  run 
from  rumen ] the  raufcular  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy. “ The brazvn  of  the  arm.*’  Piacbum • 
vigour  or  llrength.  “ Braivn  without  brain 
is  thine . Dryd.  The  flcfli  of  a boar  fou- 
led. A hoar. 

BRA'WNER,  S.  a boar  defigned  for 
brawn. 

BRA'WNINESS,  S.  ftrength  arifiog  from 
the  mufclcs. 

BRVWNY,  S.  firong,  robufl,  finewy,o£ 
great  flrength. 

To  BR'AY,  V.  A.  [from  Iracan , Sax. 
hr.yer , Fr.]  to  beat  into  pieces,  or  powder  by 
a pc  flic. 

To  BR'AY-,  V.  NT.  [brairc,  or  brotre,  Fr.J 
to  nnke  a difagreeablc  noife  like  an  afs. 

BR'AY,  S.  [from  the  verb]  the  noife  of 
an  afs.  A terrible  or  difagreeablc  found, 

“ The  harfli  refounding  trumpet’s  dreadful 
bray.'*  Sbak. 

BR'AY  ER,  S,  a perfon  who  makes  the 
noife  of  an  aft.  In  Printing,  an  inflnimeut 
to  temper  the  inks 

To  BR'AZE,  V.  A.  [from  brafs ] the 
foldering  two  pieces  of  metal  together  by  , 
melting  thin  pieces  of  brafs,  brafs  and  tin, 
brafs  and  fiiver,  or  boiax  and  rotin  between 
them.  Figuratively,  to  be  haidcued  in  im-* 

| pudence. 

ERA'ZEbf,  Adj.  made  cf  brafs.  Caufcd 
by  bra^fcn  inflruments : “ with  Iraxir.  din 
blaft  you  the  city’s  cars.”  Sick.  Impudcnr, 
daring. 

To  BR'AZEN,  V.  N.  to  deny  a tiling 
with  gieat  impudence.  To  behave  with  un- 
concern. To  bully.  “ He  would  Ir&un  it 

jfrkrfi  . 

ER/AZF-N-FACE,  S.  one  who  has  no 
fenfe  of  fhame.  Od<^  who  never  bluffier,  dr 
changes  countenance  at  the  charge  gr  under- 
taking of  any  crime.  An  impudent  fellow. 
“ Well  find  hr.  ~cn-f/fcc*"  SLjkjp. 

BR'A  ZEN-FACED,  Adj,  void  of  any  fen/e 
oflbajr.cj  impudent. 
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■:i  BRA'ZENNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  ap- 
pearing like  brafs.  Undaunted  impudence. 

BR'AZIER,  S.  one  who  makes,  or  deals 
In  braife  ware. 

BRA  ZIL,  S.  [pronounced  B razee' f)  in 
Geography,  a territory  in  South- America  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese,  bounded  on  the 
E;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  W.  by  the 
land  of  Amazons,  on  the  N.  by  the  Terra 
Pirma,  and  on  the  S.  by  Paraguay  and  part 
of  the  fame  ocean  ff  we  take  its  breadth 
fromE.  to  N.  from  St.  Aug  lift  in  under  the 
35th  deg.  of  W.  longitude  to  the  51ft,  where 
it*  boundaries  are  commonly  fired,  it  maybe 
computed  at  fomewhat  more  than  300  lea- 
gues, or  900  miles;  its  length  from  Cape  A- 
quara  to  that  of  St.  Vincent  is  1410  miles, 
and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  windings  of 
the  coaff,  upwards  of  2000.  Its  riches  confiff 
chiefly  in  diamonds,  which  arc  fo  large  and 
beautiful,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  has  pro- 
hibited the  digging  for  them,  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  the  price  of  fo  valuable  a commodity. 
Since  the  Portugueze  have  carried  on  their 
own  trade  to  thefe  parts,  the  king’s  revenue 
haS  been  fo  advanced,  that  it  does  not  a- 
mount  to  lefs  than  two  millions  fterling  an- 
nually in  gold ; but  if  the  return  of  gold  is 
fo  enlarged,  that  of  exports  to  thefe  parts 
have  increafed  in  proportion  ; and  the  num- 
ber of  (hipping  which  formerly  was  no  more 
than  12,  is  now  enlarged  to  three  fleets, 
which  fet  out  at  three  different  times  of  the 
year.  Among  their  imports,  one  article 
oobfifts  of  the  woollen  cloths  of  Gieat-Bri- 
tain,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  irnnu- 
fafturers  of  that  commodity  would  both  fiom 
the  goodnefs  of  its  fabrick,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  colour,  endeavour  to  render  it  impoffible 
for  any  nation  to  deprive  them  of  th*6  branch 
of  trade.  The  advantages  of  the  Portugal 
trade,  by  means  of  their  Brazil  colonies,  has 
improved  their  (hipping,  increafed  the  num- 
ber of  their  fcamen,  and  added,  not  a little, 
to  the  credit  of  their  whole  country.  May 
our  mother-country  from  this  hint  learn  the 
utility  of  her  colonies,  chcrilh  and  pro’eft 
them,  asefleiitial  to  her  own  ihbfiftence,  and 
repel  every  danger  which  lhall  threaten  them 
with  ruin,  or  every  mifeonduft,  which  fnall 
tend  to  Oagnate  their  trade,  or  fubjeft  them 
to  the  lead  encroachment  from  neighbouring 
rivais ! 

BR'AZIM'G,  S.  the  aft  of  foldering  two 
pieces  of  iron  together,  by  means  of  thin 
plates  of  brafs  melted  between  them.  When 
two  pieces  of  broken  faw  are  to  be  joined, 
they  are  covered,  with  powdered  borax  wetted 
with  water  and  mixed  with  brafs  powder. 
The  neateff  brazing  is  performed  by  a folder 
made  either  of  Urals  and  a te’ith  pari  of  fine 
tin,  or  of  one  third  brafs  and  two  thirds  Gi- 
ver mixed  with  borax  and  rozin. 

BREACH,  S.  \brecbt%  Ff-]  the  dividing, 
the  union  between  the  parts  of  a thing,  in 
Fortification,  a hplc,  a gap,  or  aperture  made 
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in  any  part  of  the  works  of  a town,  cither  by 
cannon  or  mines.  Figuratively,  a defeft. 

Tlie  violating  any  law  j or  obligation. 
Quarrel,  difeord. 

BR'EAD.S.  | pronounced breHtbrndt  Sax.] 
a baked  mats  of  dough  made  from  the  flodr 
of  wheat  or  other  grain,  and  a conftant  part 
of  food.  The  many  abufes  which  have  crept 
into  the  compofition  of  fo  necclfary  an  article 
to  our  fubfiftence,  fome  time  ago  made  fo 
great  a uoife,  that  it  feemtd  not  unworthy 
the  cognizance  of  d Britilh  parliament;  who 
not  only  decreed  penalties  againft  fuch  as 
fhould,  for  the  future,  mix  if  with  any  of 
the  ingredients  prohibited  ; but  likewife  fet- 
tled its  affize,  that  the  poor  (bould  oot  be  de- 
prived by  extortion  of  a fufficient  quantity  for 
their  hard-earned  money.  Figuratively,  every 
kind  of  food  necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  life. 

“ Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread?".  . . . 

W eat  a persons  bread , is  fometimes  ufed  as  a 
phrafe  to  imply,  that  he  has  been  admitted  to 
the  moft  intimate  civilities  of  friendthip, 

“ who  having  eaten  of  our  b^ead,  have  lift  up 
themfclv  :s  againft  us.”  King  Charles. 

BREA'D  _ H,  S.  [trom  brad , Sax.j  the  mca- 
furcs  of  any  thing  from  fide  to  fide.  Within 
an  hair's  breadth x a phrafe  denoting  extreme 
nearnefs  applied  to  lituation,  and  a narrow 
cfcape  from  danger. 

To  BRE'AJt,  V.  A.  [pronounced  brake, 
preter,  I breke  or  brake , participle  paffive, 
broke  or  broker.,  from  brecan , Sax.)  to  divide  or 
feparate  the  parts  of  a thing  by  force.  To 
burl!  by  violence.  Ufed  with  the  word  dmvn, 
to  deftroy  or  demolilh.  *5  When  God  break- 
eth  do'ivn,  none  can  build  up.”  Bum.  Theor. 

To  pierce  nr  penetrate,  applied  to  light.  **  A 
dim,  winking  lamp  which  feebly  broke—  the 
gloomy  vapours.”  In  Horfemnnlnip  to  tame, 
fo  break  a horfc,  applied  figuratively  to  the 
human  fpccics.  *'  To  break  our  fierce  bar^-  ' 
barons  into  men.”  AdJif.  To  make  a bank- 
rupt. “ Breaks  the  merchant.”  South.  To 
wound  fo  as  to  make  the  blood  appear. 

“ She’ll  faoner  break  your  head.'*  Dryd.  Ap- 
plied to  promife,  oaths,  or  duty,  to  violate, 
to  di /'regard.  “ I never  more  will  break  an 
oath.”  Sbak.  To  intercept,  prevent,  or  hin- 
der the  effeft  of.  To  interrupt.  lt  His  voice 
broke  with  fighs.”  Speff.  hjf.  164.  lo  fepa- 
ratc,  joined  lo  company.'*  “ They  were  forced' 
to  break  company.”  Alter . Ufed  with 

mind,  to  difeaver  our  fentiments  ; ho*.v  to 
break  my  mind."  Dryd.  Ufed  with  faft.  To’ 
eat  the  firft  meal,  in  the  day.  “ fo  break 
your  faff.”  With  ojf  to  flop,  hinder  or  pre- 
vent. *c  To  break  eff  all  its  commerce  with 
the  tongue.”  Addif.  Ufed  with  up  to  dig,  » 
applied  to  the  ground  : To  difband,  applied 
to  an  army.  M Soliman,  returning  toConilan- 
tinoplc,  hrckc  vp  his  ai  my. "K*o//cs.  Ufed  with 
•wind,  todifeharge  Mind  from  the  inteffincs. 

To  BRE'AK,  V.  N.  to  burft  ; to  open  a 
tumour  fo  as  to  difeharge  matter  ; to  dawn. 

“ As  foon  ts  the  day  breaks .”  Spcff.  No. 

465. 
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465.  To  become  unable  to  fatisfy  «ne*s 
debts,  to  become  a bankrupt.  “ He*  that 
puts  all  upon  adventures  doth  oftentimes 
break."  Bacsn.  To  decay  in  health  and 
ftrength.  “ The  dean  begins  to  break'* 
Swift.  To  burft  from.  To  force  a pafTage. 
•(  Jo  break  through."  “When  followed  with 
the  particles  of  and  about , to  explain,  difeo- 
ver,  or  to  talk  with  a perfon.  “ X am  to 
break  with  thee  of  fomc  affairs,*'  Shah. 
To  fly,  or  feparate  from  with  violence,  ufed 
with  the  particle  from . To  enter  abruptly. 
To  intervene,  without  regard  to  the  ceremo- 
nies of  oolite  behaviour.  u Breaks  in  upon 
convcmtion.*’  Addif . Joined  with  loojet  to 
difertgage  from  any  obftacle,  or  tyc.  T o de- 
IrA  from  an  undertaking  j to  quit  a habit ; 
to  delift  fuddenly,  with  the  particle  off. 
“ Do  not  peremptorily  break  off**  Bacon. 
To  rage,  or  make  its  appearance,  applied  to 
a diftemper.  “ A violent  fever  broke  out." 
To  have  pimples  or  other  cutaneous  eruptions 
in  the  body.  To  feparate,  orceafcfrom  bu- 
fmcTs,  ufed  with  the  panicle  up.  “ What 
we  obtain  by  coftivetfalion  is  oftentimes  loft, 
as  foon  the  company  breaks  vp."  Watts. 
To  quit  a friend,  to  refrain  from  the  compa- 
ry, or  ccafe  having  any  intcrcourfe  with  a 
perfon  who  has  been  a friend.  •*  WhoJbever 
breaks  with  his  friend  upon  fuch  terms.’  * South . 

BUE'AK,  S.  in  the  morning,  when  the 
rays  of  light  break  the  gloom  of  darknefs,  it 
implies  the  dawn.  “ From  break  of  day  un- 
til noon.’*  Kncllis . A paufe  or  interrup- 
tion. In  printing,  or  writing,  a line  drawn 
between  words,  lignifying  that  the  fcnlc  is 
fufpended. 

BREAKER,  S.  he  who  divides  a thing 
by  force.  A wave  broken  by  rocks,  or  bauks. 

To  BRE'AKFAST,  V.  N.  to  cat,  after 
having  abftained  fome  time,  generally  appli- 
ed to  the  firft  meal  in  the  day. 

BRE'AKFAST,  S.  the  firft  meal  in  the 
day.  Anything  to  cat  after  a long  want  of  food. 

BRE'AM,  S.  [pronounced  breem , front 
breme,  Fr.J  in  natural  hiflory,  a large  fifli, 
delighting  in  rivers,  or  ponds,  very  broad, 
with  a forked  tail,  and  feales  of  a golden  co- 
lour. It  has  large  eyes,  a narrow  fucking 
mouth,  two  fetsof  teeth,  and  a lozing  bone 
to  help  its  grinders.  '1  he  male  has  two  large 
melts,  and  the  female  two  large  bags  of  fpawn.  I 

BRE'AST,  S.  [pronounced  and  formerly 
wrote  brejt,  of  brec  't,  Sax  ] in  anatomy, 
two  prominences,  fruited  m the  anterior 
and  towards  the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax. 
In  women  they  are  more  confpicuous  than 
men,  being  in  the  latter  rather  ornaments, 
than  neceflary  appendages.  In  children  of 
both  fexes  they  arc  commonly  no  more  than 
verruca;,  of  a reddjfh  colour,  called  papilla:, 
or  nipples,  furrounded  by  a broad  circle, 
more  or  lefs  brown ifh,  called  areola.  When 
females  arc  arrived  to  the  age  of  puberty,  a 
third  part  is  added  which  make  them  of  a glo- 
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bular  form,  and  is  termed  mamma?;  Jf  in- 
creafes  with  age,  and  in  pregnant  women  or 
thofe  that  give  fuck  is  Urged  5 but  in  old 
age  grows  flabby.  Its  fubflancc  is  partly 
glandular,  partly  made  up  of  fat.  In  virgins 
.the  tubes  which  compofc  the  glands,  like 
fphindter  mufclcs,  contrail  fo  clofely,  that 
no  part  of  the  blood  can  enter  them ; but 
when  the  womb  fwells  with  the  fartos,  and 
comprertes  the  defeending  trunk  of  the  great 
artery,  it  then  flows  in  greater  quantity  and 
greater  violence,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  force  it- 
fclfa  paiTage  into  the  glands,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  narrownefs  admit  only  of  a 
thin  water;  increaflng  however  with  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  womb,  they  receive  a thick* 
er  ferum,  and  after  the  birth  run  with  a 
thick  milk,  becaufe  the  blood  which  before 
nourifbed  the  foetus,  &c.  beginning  then  to 
flop,  gives  a greater  dilation  to  the  mamilla- 
ry glands.  *Tis  from  this  conftrollion  of 
the  arteries  mentioned  above,  that  the  pain 
is  owing,  which  women  feel,  when  the 
draught  comes  in,  at  their  firft  giving  fuck; 
but  when  this  obftrullion  is  removed  by  fre- 
quent and  habitual  draughts,  we  find  that 
the  pain  is  complained  of  no  more,  and  the 
parental  office  is  performed  with  no  ftnfarion, 
but  thofe  of  affeition  and  joy.  lu  beafts  the 
word  is  applied  to  that  part  which  extends 
from  the  neck  to  the  fore  legs.  Figurative- 
ly, the  heart,  bofom,  confcience,  or  foul. 
“ The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breafl." 
Or  yd.  AtfcAiofi,  love,  regard. 

To  BRE'AST,  V.  A.  to  meet ; to  drug* 
gle  againlt.  “ Breafiir.g  the  lofty  furge.'* 
Sbak. 

BRE'AST-BONE,  S.  in  anatomy,  the 
boney  called  the  fternum. 

BREAST-HIGH,  Adj.  up  to  the  bread*  s 
“ Breajl-bigb  in  B?ud.”  D/yd. 

BRE'AST-KNOT,  S.  a bunch  of  ribbands 
worn  by  females,  near  their  breads, 
BREAST-PEATE,  $.  armour  worn  on 
the  bread,  “ What  ftronger  breafi-plate 
than  a heart  untainted  ?**  Sbak. 

BRE'AST- WORK,  S.  works  thrown  up 
as  high  as  the  bread,  in  a fortified  place. 

BRE'ATH,  S.  [pronounced  bre\bt  brathe , 
Sax.  j the  air  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth, 
in  the  allion  of  refpiration,  alfo  life,  “ No 
man  has  more  contempt  than  I of  breath. ** 
Dryd.  A refpite  or  paule.  A breeze  or  gen- 
tle current  of  wind  or  air.  “ Not  a breath 
of  wind.”  Addif. 

BREATHABLE,  Adj.  f"  pronounced 

breathable , from  breathe , and  able , of  abal9 
Sax,  portability  or  power  J th*t  which  may  bo 
breached $ or  chat  which  u fit  to  be  breathed. 

44  Breathable  air.” 

To  BRE'ATHE,V.  N.  [pronounced  breetbe] 
to  draw  in  and  expel  the  air  at  the  mouth, 
by  the  allion  of  die  lungs.  To  live. 

To  BRE'ATHE,  V.  A.  to  fill  with,  or 
difeharge  the  lungs  of  air  j to  all  upon  by 
breathing. 
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breathing,  to  animate.  “ He  breathed  into  BRECKNOCKSHIRF,  a county  of  S. 
us  the  breath  of  life.’*.  Decay  of  Pic/y.  To  Wales,  39  miles  in  length,  and  27  in 
found  by-  the  breath,  applied  to  wind  inflru-  breadth,  ft  is  fall  of  mountain*,  (brae  of 
. mepts.  1 “ To  breathe  the  flute.* * Prior.  To  which  are  exceeding  high,  particularly  Mo- 
r/ond.  up;jn  vapours.  tc  His  ?ltar  breathed  nuchdenny-hili,  not  far  from  Brecknock. 
, am b*o&U  odour*.”  Par.  Loft.  To  open  by  However,  there  are  large  fertile  plains  and 
3 ^lancet,.  44  To  breathe  a vein/1'.  valleys,  which  yield  plenty  of  corn,  and  feed 

f»«i*  BREATHER,  S.  a per  foil  who  is  alive,  great  numbers  of  cattle.  It  has  53,934  hou- 
ji^pt.  fyho  utter*  or  /peaks,  44  Scandal  con-  fes,  6i  parilhes,  *nd  4 market  towns,  and 
•Juund*  ;JjC  breather.”  Shak . He  that  caufcs  I there  were  formerly  9 allies.  It  is  bounded 


.,9*.  Animates  by  his  breath. 


on  the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Hereford  and 


.B  BREATHING,  S.  the  afHon  of  drawing  | Monmouth,  on  the  S.  by  Glamorganshire, 
4 breath;  plive.  A figh  of  devotion  ; a fecret ! on  the  W.  by  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan- 
. prayer  ; an  .afpiration.  “ To  high  heav’u  | Ihircs,  and  on  the  N.  by  Radnorlhire. 
pis  pious  Lrea  thirds  turn’d,**  Prior.  Breath-!  To  BRE'ED,  V.  A.  [prseter,  I bred,  or 
ing  places,  vents,  or  chink*,  that  let  in  ficfh  betvb  hied,  from  breed**.  Sax.]  to  bring  forth, 
-5  air,  ?*  The  warmth  di  Rends  the  chinks  and  or  generate.  To  educate  3 nouriih,  or  rear  ; 
, makes —new  ireatbings.”  Dryd.  to  cau/e  “IntcmpcranaeandluRdwi/infir- 

BRE'ATHLESS,  Adj.  on  able  to  breathe  mities.”  7 nlotf.  To  cut,  applied  to  the 
n from  fatigue,  or  huny.  Dead:  44  The  teeth.  44  Children  breed  their  teeth.'*  To 
t brxathlefi  corpfc.”  keep  animals  for  procreating.  44  He  bred  a 

BR'tD,  the  participle  of  BREED.  great  number  of  canary  birds.”  44  He  breeds 

v BRE'DE,  S.  [fee  BRAIDJ  a border  of  hoi  fes.** 

needle-work  refcmbling  flowers.  Bee.  44  Cu-  To  BRE'ED,  V.  N.  to  conceive,  to  be 
rious  brede  of  needlework.**  dddif.  pregnant.  44  Lucina,  it  feems,  wa§  breed - 

BREE'CH,  S.  [pronounced  Inch,  from  i*g-  * Speft.  No  437,  To  increafc  by  pro- 
per*™, to  break,  on  account  of  the  fiflhre  pagation.  44  Flies  breed  in  putrefied  cai calcs.’* 
in  that  pan  of  the  body]  the  back  and  lower  Botfly.  To  increafc  a breed, 
part  of  the  body.  Tully,  and  after  him  BRE'ED,  S.  a fpecies  of  animals  ; a cad; 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Derham,  have  taken  no-  or  kind.  Offspring.  What  is  produced  at 
ticc  of  the  art  which  appears  in  thus  (ittiating  one  hatching.  4i  A hundred  at  a breed.” 
this  fink  of  the  body,  that  it  might  not  Grew. 

©Ifcnd.  Figuratively,  the  breeches.  *4  Yon  BRE'EDER,  S.  that  which  produces  any 
pnight  Rill  have  worn  the  petticoat— and  thing.  That  which  educates,  or  brings  up. 
ne’er  have  Rolen  the  breech  from  Lancafler.”  A perfon  who  is  not  barren  ; one  who  is 
Dryd.  Applied  to  a piece  of  canuon,  the  very  prolific  ; one  who  rai fes  a breed, 
hinder  part,  or  that  part  behind  the  touch  BRE'EDING,  S.  education,  inftrulHon  ; 
hole.  polite  behaviour.  The  method  of  rearing  a 

BREE'CHES,  S.  [pronounced  bricbes,  child, 
from  brae , bracce , Sax.]  that  part  of  a BRE'ESE,  S.  [brief*,  Sax.]  a Ringing  fly, 
man  s drefs,  which  covers  his  thighs.  To  called  alfo  the  gad-fly. 

xuearthe  breeches,  implies  that  a woman  efurps  BRE'EZE,  b.  [brezcaa,  Ital.]  a gentle, 
authority  over  her  huflfend.  i cabling,  breath  of  wind.  In  Navigation,  a 

BRECON,  or  BRECKNOCK,  a town  of  fliifting  wind  blowing  from  the  fea  and  Jand 
S.  Wales,  and  capital  of  B reck  nock  Ih  ire.  It  alternately.  In  brick-making,  fmall  afhes 
5s  called  by  the  Welch,  Aber-Hodney,  and  and  cinders  formerly  made  ufc  of  in  Read  of 
is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hod-  coal*,  for  burning  bricks,  but  now  prohi- 
ney  and  tf/k.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  as  ap-  bited  by  1 3.  Geo.  1.  e.  35. 
pears  by  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been  of-  BRE'EZY,  Adj.  refrelhed  or  cooled  by 


ten  dug  up  here.  It  is  a large  town,  contain-  breeze*, 
ing  three  churches,  one  of  which  Is  collegiate,  RfitE'HON,  S.  [ Irifh]  a perfon  among  the 
and  Rands  at  the  W.  end.  The  houfes  are  Irilh  who  decides,  or  determines  a contefl  bc- 
welj  builr,  and  it  Formerly  had  a wall,  with  tween  oppofite  parties.  “ Inthecafcofmur- 
three  gates,  and  a (lately  caftle.  The  aflizes  der,  the  brehon,.  that  is,  their  judge,  will 
arc  kept  here,  and  it  has  a good  trade  in  compound  between  the  murderer,  &c.” 
clna thing.  The  market  is  on  Saturdays,  Spenftr. 

>vhich  is  well  fupplied  with  corn,  cattle,  and  BRESLA  W,  a large,  rich,  and  populous 
psovifions;  and  it  has  four  fairs,  on  May  4,  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  ot  Silefla, 
July  5,  September  10,  and  November  17,  with  a bilhop’*  fee,  au  uuiverfity,  and  the 
for  leather,  hops,  cattle,  and  all  (orttof  com-  title  of  a principality.  It  is  fe.tt^d  at  the 
modifies.  It  /ends  011c  member  to  parlia-  conflux  of  the  rivers  Oder  and  Ola,  which, 
ment,  and  is  34  rriHes  N.  Wi  by  W.of  Mon-  laR  1 uns  through  fcvcral  uf  the  Riectt,  and 
mouth,  34  E.  by  E.  of  EhnbeJer,  and  16*  is  of  great  ufe  to  thofe  wI)ofe  buhrvHs  wants 
b}  N.  of  London,  ' Lfcry  J4.T0.  Jar.  water.  AU  the  houfes  arc  built  with  Rone, 
52  . 0.  ‘ v’  * * r ’%'1,  and  It  is  furrounded  with  good  walls,  Rierg- 
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breezes. 

BRE'HON,  S.  [ Irifh]  a perfon  among  the 
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thened  with  ramparts  and  other  works 
There  are  two  iflands  near  it,  formed  by 
the  river  Oder;  in  one  of  which  is  a church, 
vtrhofc  tower  was  burnt  by  lightning  in  1730: 
in  the  other,  called  Thum,  is  the  cathedral 
church  The  b: (hop’s  palace,  and  the 
canons  houfes,  built  not  hang  l'.nce,  are  near 
the  cathedral.  The  royal  palace  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Jefuits,  where  they  founded  an 
nnivcrfity  in  1702.  The  two  principal 
churches  belong  to  the  Proteflants;  pear  one 
of  which  there  is  a college,  and  a handfome 
library.  It  was  taken  by  the  king  of  PrulTia 
in  1741*  and  retaken  by  the  Auflrians  in 
1757  : but  they  did  not  keep  it  long,  for  the 
king  of  PrulTia  became  mailer  of  it  again  the 
fame  year.  It  is  40  miles  N.  of  Glatz,  11  z 
N.  E.  of  Prague,  1 35  N.  W.  of  Cracow,  and 
165  N.  of  Vienna.  Lon.  34.  40.  lat. 

% 51.  4. 

BREST  - SUMMERS,  or  BRE'SSU- 
MERS,  S.  in  timber  buildings,  pieces  into 
which  the  girders  are  framed, 

BRET,  S [hrett,  Teut.J  a round  flat  filh, 
of  the  turbot  kind. 

BRETHREN,  S.  the  plural  of  brother, 
borrowed  from  the  oblique  cafes  of  brother. 
Sax.  which  makes  brother,  or  of  the  Gothic 
brother , w hich  makes  brothrabans,  or  broth- 
rum  in  the  plural, 

BRE'VE,  S.  in  Mufic,  a long  note  equiva- 
lent to  two  meafures,  mi..ims,  femibicves, 
or  bars. 

BRE' VI ARY,  S.  [ breviaire , Fr.  of  brevis, 
Lat.  Ihoit.J  in  Divinity,  a church-book,  con- 
taining the  office  of  the  breviary,  the  prayers 
and  other  parts  ot  the  fervice,  with  its  varia- 
tions on  particular  days  and  hours.  The 
©dice  or  fervice  made  ufc  of  in  the  Roman 
church  either  by  day  or  nigjit.  An  abridg- 
ment or  compendium.  **  Calconius  has  given 
us  an  abridgment,  or  breviary  thereof.” 
Ayliff- 

BRE'VIAT,  S.  [from  brevis J a fliort 
Compendium,  or  abridgment. 

BREVIE'R,  S.  [pronounced  bre-ve-are] 
in  Printing,  a particular  letter,  which  is  the 
fmallefl  of  any  excepting  the  nonpareil,  and 
was  probably  fo  named  cither  from  its  being 
ufed  in  printing  breviaries,  or  elfe,  becaufe  it 
can  contain  a greater  quantity  in  a floor ttr 
fpace  than  any  other  type  befides  the  non- 
pareil. This  book  is  printed  in  brevier . 

BRE'VITY,  S.  [brevitas , Lat.]  conrife- 
nefs,  Ihortncfs. 

To  BREW,  V.  A.  [brut,  Brit.]  to  make 
beer  or  ale.  Figuratively,  to  make  any  li- 
quor by  l>oiling_  different  ingredients.  To 
iorm,  make  or  prepare  by  mixing  different 
things  together.  To  contrive;  to  plot  or 
devife. 

BREW'ER,  S.  one  who  makes  beer  and 
fells  it. 

BRE'W-HOUSE,  S.  a houfc  wherein  beer 
©;  ale  is  made. 
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BRE'WTNG,  S.  the  method  of  makiug 
beer.  The  quantity  of  liquor  produced 
by  brewing.  “ A brewing  of  new  beer.1* 
Bacon, 

BRE'WIS,  S.  a piece  of  bread  boiled  in  a 
pot  with  meat. 

BRl'AR,  S.  See  BRIER. 

BRI'BE,  S.  [bribe,  Fr.  a piece  of  bread 
given  to  a beggar]  a reward  given  to  a per- 
fon  to  engage  him  to  determine  contrary  to 
the  merits  of  a caufe.  Something  given  to 
flifle  evidence : fomething  given  to  an  eleftoF 
for  a vote.  , 1 

BRTBERY,  S.  the  ad  of  giving  a perfon 
money  to  engage  him  to  vote  or  aft  or>  any 
particular  Tide. 

BRFCK,  S.  [bricke,  briicke,  Belg  ] a/at 
reud  i lb  or  white  earth  formed  in  molds  of 
various  flzes,  firft  dried,  and  afterwaids  burnt 
in  a kiln.  Not  to  mention  all  the  variety  of 
bricks,  which  would  fwell  this  article  to  an 
immoderate  length,  we  think  it  no  ways 
trifling  to  lake  notice  of  a new  kind  of  bricks 
mentioned  by  Barbaro  in  his  comment  on 
Vitruvius,  of  a triangular  form,  every  fide  a 
foot  long,  and  only  an  inch  and  an  half 
thick,  which  he  obferves  could  have  many 
advantages  above  any  others  $ as  being  more 
commodious  in  the  management,  of  lefs  eas- 
pencc,  and  of  better  or  fairer  fbew  j adding 
both  beauty  and  flrength  to  the  mural  an- 
gles, and  falling  very  gracefully  into  indented 
work.  Sir  H.  Wotton  wondered  they  had 
never  been  brought  into  ufc,  when  recom- 
mended  by  fo  great  an  authority.  Mr, 
Mylnc  in  his  plan  for  the  building  a newr 
bridge  at  Blackfriars  feems  not  oniyto  Irave 
adopted  this  hint,  but  likewife  to  have  im- 
proved it  in  placing  joggles  or  cubical  flones 
in  the  joint  of  the  arches;  by  which  inven- 
tion he  has  taken  away  the  lateral  preflure  of 
the  Rones  againfl  the  abutments,  and  given 
the  elliptical  arch  fuch  a degree  of  flrength* 
as  it  never  could  boaft  of  before.  Ou  of 
brick  is  olive  oil  imbibed  by  heated  bricks, 
pounded  afterwards,  aud  diftillcd  in  a re- 
tort. 

To  BRI'CK,  V.  A.  to  lay,  cafe,  or  build 
with  bricks.  , 

BRI'CK- BAT,  S.  a piece  of  a brick. 

BRICK -DUST,  S.  the  powder  of  brick  s 
made  by  rubbing  them  on  each  other,  or 
pounding  them. 

BRICK-EARTH,  S.  earth  ufed  in  nuk- 
ing bricks. 

BRI'CK- KILN,  S.  a place  to  burn  brick* 
in. 

BRI'CKLAYER,  S.  one  who  builds  with 
or  ufes  bricks.  r 

BRI'CK-MAKER,  one  who  fubffl*  by 
making  bricks. 

BRI'DAL,  Adj»  [from  bride']  belonging 
to  a wedding. 

BRIDE,  S.  \brid  or  bryd,  Sax.]  a namk 
given  to  a woman  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage. 
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riage,  and  for  fome  time  after  the  wedding 
dSy  is  over. 

BRI'DAL,  S.  the  wedding  day ; the  ced- 
ing feaft. 

BRI'DE-CAKE,  S.  a cake  to  entertain  the 
gijf  fts  at  a wedding. 

BRIDEGROOM,  S.  a new  married  man, 
a man  on  his  wedding-day. 

BRfiDEMEN,  S.  the  male  attendants,  as 
the  bride  maids  were  the  female  attendants 
at  a wedding.  1 

JBRI'DEW&LL,  S.  [Sr.  Br  frigid*  s well,  a 
medicinal  water]  a honfe  of  correction  near 
Fleet  ditch,  London,  built  hy  Henry  VIII. 
fovthe  reception  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Any  place  where  vagrants  and  ft  rum  pets  arc 
obliged  to  heat  hemp. 

BRIDGE,  S.  [briev^  brigge,  Sax.  brugge, 
Teut.}  a building  of  ftone  or  timber,  confut- 
ing of  arches,  intended  for  the  paflage  of 
men  or  carriages  over  a river.  In  examin- 
ing the  perfection  of  a bridge  we  (hould  firft 
ccnfider  the  eafmcfs  of  its  paflage  for  car- 
riages and  men  over,  and  for  boats  under 
it.  The  word  bridge  is  ufed  figuratively  for 
the  upper  part  of  tbe  nofe,  and  in  the  mu(i« 
Cpi  inftruments  for  a piece  of  wood  which 
fbpports  the  firings,  blargiug  bridges  are 
not  fupported  either  hy  poiis  or  pillers,  be- 
ing fnltained  only  by  the  r wo  extremites.  A 
draw-bridge,  is  made  faft  only  af  one  end 
with  hinges,  fo  that  the  other  may" be  lifted 
by  chains  fixed  to  ir.  A fying-b ridge  is  made 
of  pontoons,  leather  boats,  calks,  &c.  co- 
vered with  planks  for  the  pafiage  of  an 
army. 

To  BRUGGE,  V.  A.  to  make  or  ercCt  a 
bridge  over  any  river. 

BRIDGNORTH,  a town  in  Shropfhirc, 
with  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs, 
on  Thurfday  before  Shrove-tide,  for  horned 
cattle,  fheep,  hogs,  chcefe,  wick  yam,  linen 
and  woollen  cloth,  on  June  30,  for  the 
fame,  and  a large  quantity  of  Bleeps  wool, 
on  Auguft  2,  for  the  fame  and  lambs  wool, 
and  on  OCfober  29,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes, 
fheep,  fait,  butter,  and  checfc.  It  is  a cor- 
poration-town, governed  by  24  aldermen, 
48  common-council,  and  con fi fts  of  about 
500  houfes.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Severn, 
which  divides  it  in  two,  but  is  joined  toge- 
ther by  a handfome  ftonc-bridge.  T hey  arc 
called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Town . The 
fireets  are  broad  and  paved,  and  it  has  two 
patilh-churches.  It  was  formerly  fortified 
with  walls,  and  had  a ftately  cafile,  feated 
on  a rock,  now  in  ruins.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  ; and  is  26  miles  N.  W. 
of  Birmingham,  21  S.  E*  of  Shrcwfbury, 
and  136  N.  W . of  London.  Lon.  15.  5. 
Ut.  52.  40. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a town  of  Somerfet- 
fhire,  with  two  markets,  on  Thurfdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  on  the  fccond 
Thurfday  in  Lent,  June  94,  September  ai, 
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and  December  29,  for  cattle,  and  all  forts 
of  goods.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Parrct, 
over  which  there  is  a Hone  bridge,  and  near 
it  (hips  of  100  tons  burthen  may  ride.  It  is 
a large  well  frequented  place,  with  the  title 
of  a dutch y,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. There  arc  in  it  feveral  large  inns, 
and  the  market  is  weil  fopplied  with  corn 
and  provifions.  It  i*  8 miles  S.  of  Briftot 
Channel,  18  S.  W.  of  Wells,  36  S.  S.  \V. 
of  Briftol,  and  143  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Lon#  14.  55.  lat.  ci.  15. 

BRIDLE,  S.  [ bride l,  bridl,  Sax.]  the  bit, 
throat- band,  reins,  &c.  which  are  fattened 
on  a horfe's  head  to  manage  and  govern 
him.  A refiraint,  curb,  or  check. 

To  BRIDLE,  V.  A-  [bndlian,  Sax.]  to 
put  on  a bridle,  to  manage  a horfe  by  means 
of  a bridle  ; to  check ; reftrain ; or  keep 
within  bounds.  To  hold  up  the  head  af- 
fected ly. 

BRIEF,  Adj.  [href,  Fr.j  fhort,  concifc, 
not  diftufivc,  or  verbofe.  ct  The  brief  ftile 
is’that  which  exprefl’eth  much  in  little.”  B . 

John  fort,  k 

BRI'EF,  S.  [pronounced  hreef  href.  III.] 
a fhort  account  or  deferiplion.  In  Law,  a 
writ  whereby  a perfon  is  fummoned  to  an- 
fwer  to  any  aft  ion.  An  abridgment  of  a 
client’s  cafe,  for  the  infiruftion  of  council 
on  a trial.  In  Canon  Law,  letters  pa- 
tent, generally  read  in  churches,  giving  a 
licence  for  making  a collection  all  over  the 
kingdom,  for  any  publick  or  private  lofs. 

BRIE'FLY,  Ad v.  fhortly,  in  few  words, 
concifely. 

BRIE'FNESS,  S.  concifcnefs,  fhortnefs. 

BRIE'R,  S.  [ brter,  Sax.]  in  Botany,  a 
kind  of  prickly  tree,  difiinguifbed  into  fweet 
or  wild  j and  is  a fpccies  of  the  rofe. 

BRFERY,  Adj.  full  of  or  confiding  of 
briers,  or  thorns. 

BRIGADE,  S.  [ brigade , Fc.  brigata,  Irak] 
in  the  military  art,  a patt  or  divifion  of  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  a brigadier. 
A brigade  of  an  army  is  a body  of  horfe  often 
or  thirteen  fquadrons.  A brigade  of  a troop 
is  a third  part  of  it, when  conlifling  of  50 
foldiers  $ but  only  a fixth,  w hen  it  confiftsof 
100. 

BRI'GADI ER- GENERAL,  S.  [pro- 
nounced brigade;r\  au  officer  commanding  a 
brigade,  and  ranking  next  below  a major- 
general. 

BRTGAND,  S.  [Fr.]  a robber;  one 
who  belongs  to  a gang  of  robbers. 

BRI'GANDINE,  S.  [from  brigand,  Fr.] 
a kind  of  antient  defenfive  armour,  like 
fcalcs.  A coat  of  mail. 

RRI'GANTINE,  S.  ttrigantin,  Fr.]  a 
fmall  light,  flat,  open  veflel,  going  both  with 
fails  and  oars. 

BRI'GHT,  Adj.  [bcorbt.  Sax.]  fliining, 
fplcndid,  glittering.  Figuratively,  ftrong* 
or  clear.  44  Brighter  evidence.”  fratts, 
B b 4 * Noble, 
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Noble,  Ihining,  illuft » iou5*  Applied  to  fa- 
gaaty,  quick,  penetrating.  “ A bright  fellow.*’ 

To  BRl'GHTEN,  V.  A.  totinake  a thing 
fhine,  which  was  dull.  Figuratively,  to 
- difperfc,  alluding  to  tl>e  fun-boms  difpelling 
any  or  mill  by  their  warmth,  or  to 

the  light’s  difreifing  darknefs  at  brtak  of 
day.  **  Brighton  up  mv  forrow.”  PI.  '.libs 
To  make  famous  orVonfpicuous,  to  height- 
en, to  Ihine  again  after  living  obfeurtd. 

BRJOH 1 HELMSTONK,  a fen-port 
town  of  Sullcx,  with  a market  on  Thurfdays, 
and  two  fairs,  on  Holy-Tburfday  and  Sep- 
tember 4,  for  pcdLr’s  ware.  It  is  an  indif- 
* ferent  huge  ,aod  populous  town,  but  ill- 
built.  It  is  now  a falli ion.iblc place  tor  bath- 
ing. It  has  a pretty  good  harbour,  and  is  9 
miles  W.  by  N.  ofNewhaven,  7 E.of  New- 
Shoreham,  and  ^6  b.  of  London..  Lon.  17. 
2;.  lat.  ,<;o.  50.  It  was  at  this,  place  king 
Chailcs  II.  embarked  for  France  in  1651, 

• after  the  battle  of  Worceftcr. 

BRl'GHTLY,  Adv.  with  fplendour,  with 
luilre  and  brightnef*. 

BRIGHTNESS,  S.  luflre*  fplendour. 
g9odnefs,  Lgacicy,  perfeftions  that  attraft 
notice.  “ The  brightnefs  of  his  parts.” 
Prior. 

BRILLIANCY,  S.  [from  irURaut,  Fr.] 
luflrc,  or  fplendour. 

BRI  LLIANT,  Adj.  [ brilliant , Fr.]  fpark- 
ling,  fliining,  witty. 

liRl'LLlANT,  S.  [ from  brillcr,  Fr.)  a 
diamond  quite  flat  underneath,  and  cut  on 
its  upper  part  in  triangular  faces. 

BRI'LLIANTNuSS,  S.  See  BRIL- 
LIANCY. 

j BRFM,  5.  [1 brymme , Sax  J the  edpe  of  a 
thing  ; that  part  of  a hat  which  is  cocked  or 
turned  upwards;  the  top  of  a bank  walhed 
by  a river. 

To  BRl'M,  V.  A.  to  fill  fufl,  or  up  to  the 
brim  ; to  be  full  to  the  top. 

BRIMFUL,  Adj.  full  to  the  top  ,*  ready 
to  run  over.  “ Brimful  of  tears.”  yidd  t. 

BRFMMER,  S.  a vdlcl,  glafs,  or  bowl 
filled  up  to  the  brim. 

BRIMMING,  Adj.  filled  to  the  top. 
“ The  trimming  glafles.”  Philips. 

BRIMSTONE,  S.  [of  Irynrte-flone,  from 
bruane,  11!  an djicir.  a Bone.]  in  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  a fat  imftuous  mineral,  yellow,  dry, 
folid,  and  friable. 

BRI'MSTONY,  AJj.  confiding  of;  a- 
bcunding  in  brimftonc. 

BRI'NDEO,  Parr,  [br/n,  Fr.]  ftreaked, 
maikcd  with  Breaks,  tabby.  “ The  brinded 
cat.” 

BRI  NDLc,  S.  having  Breaks  upon  the 
Ikin  ot  a bcaft,  of  a different  or  darker 
colour. 

BRI'NDLFD,  Part,  marked  with  Breaks. 

BRI'Nfc,  S.  [f^c- brine,  Sax.]  any  fait  li- 
quor ; fca-watcr  ; the  fea  ; tears.  u What 

* deal  offline  hath  walh’d  thy  fallow  cheeks.” 
Shah.  *1  he  liquor  of  failed  meat. 
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BRI'NE-PIT,  S.  a pit  offlTt  water. 

CRI'NCj,  V.  A.  fPrcter  and  P;«rt.  Pafftre, 
brought,  from  bringah , Sax. } ro  fetch  fr  thing 
to  another,  to  p:ocu-e.  1 To  bring-  back,3  to 
m;  kea  prrfiin  01  th’ng return,  to  recover,  to 
recall  ; to  bring  about,  accomplish  5 fobring 
iff-,  to  clear  from  any  charge  ; to  bring  over, 
<0  prevail  on  a perfon  ro  alter  his  fenti- 
ments,  ro  convert  nr  fed  tire  ; to  bnngtmder, 
to  fttbduc  or  var.quilh  ; ro  bn-g  jfftjtoinfifufi, 
educate?  to  teach,  to  introduce  a fifhidh;  ’ 

ERl'NISH,  Adj.  refcmbltog  brine,  falrifb. 

BRl'NISHNESS,  S.  the  tafte  of  fait  Wa- 
tc.. 

BRPNY,  Adj.  rafting  fattifll o^r  like brine. 

BRl'NK,  S.  brink,  Dan.  [brag,  Sdav. 
brrgb , Fpir.J  the  edge  of  a river,  precipice. 
Sc c.  Figuratively,  the  higheO  degree  of 
danger.  Upon  the  brink  of  ruin. 

BR1'.-K,  Adj.  [ nr  brys,  Brit  hrjfmnu, 
Brit.]  Irveiy,  gay,  airy,  fprighriy.  VfgoitoMS, 
full  of  activity  and  power.  Sparkling man- 
tling, applied  to  liquors  ; bright,  glaring. 

BRI'SKET,  S.  that  part  of  the  bread  of 
an  animal,  next  to  the  ribs. 

BRFSKLY,  Adv.  in  a brifle,  lively,  aftive, 
manner. 

BRTSKNESS,  S.  vivacity,  livclinefs,  afli- 
vity,  gniety. 

BRl'STLE,  S.  f bripi.  Sax.]  theflrong 
hrir  which  grows  on  the  back  of  a boar,  &c. 

To  BRI'S  TLE,  V.  A.  to  ralfe  the  bridles 
upright,  when  enraged  ; applied  to  a hog. 
To  grow  angry  j to  briflle  up , to  advance  to 
an  enemy  in  order  to  attack  himpor  revenge 
an  affront.  Tolland  creit. 

BRI'STLY,  Adj.  encompaflcd  with  a fub- 
ftancc  like  hairs.  In' Botany,  ‘•’The  btijtfy 
chcfnur.”  Dryd.  Thick  fet  with  britHes. 

BRTSTOL,  S.  a fea-port  town,  which  is 
partly  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  partly  in  Somer- 
fetlhirc,  with  a bi  (hop's  fee.  It  is  now  ac- 
counted the  fecond  town  or  city  in  England, 
both  with  regard  to  its  magnitude,  riches, 
and  trade.  It  has  1 8 churches, befides  its  cathe- 
dral, and  fevera!  meetings  for  proteftant  dif- 
fentets,  among  which  the  quakers  are  a large 
body.  The  mod  remarkable  church,  bcfidcs 
the  cathedral,  is  St.  Mary  Raddiff,  juft  with- 
out the  walls,  in  the  county  of  Somcrfet, 
which  fome  think  is  the  fineft  parifb  church 
in  the  kingdom.  There  was  a bridge  over  the 
river  Avon,  with  houfeson  each  fide,  like 
thofe  which  London-bi id ge  lately  had.  This 
bridge  is  entirely  taken  down.  They  have 
an  exchange  like  that  of  London,  which  was 
opened  in  September  1743.  The  key  is  on 
the  river  Froome,  a little  above  its  confluenc 
with  the  Avon,  over  jwhich  there  is  a draw- 
bridge, for  the  admittance  of  (hips  that  come 
up  with  the  tide  ; and  this  leads  to  the  col- 
lege-green,  where  the  cathedral  (lands.  They 
have  a prodigious  trade ; for  it  is  reckoned 
they  fend  2000  (hips  yearly  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  world.  ilcrc  arc  no  lefs  thap  1 5 glafs- 

houfesj 
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houfei,  they  haying  plenty  of  coal  from  j 
Ring's- wood  .and  Aria u) ip  hills.  The  hot- 
well  is  refuted  to  for  the  cure  of  fcveral  dif- 
cafe^,  and  is  about  a mile  from  the  town,  on 
the  liae  pf  the  .river  Avon.  St.  Vincent’s 
rock,  above  this  well,  is  noted  for  a fort  of 
fott  diamonds,  called  Briflol-ftoncs.  BeficRs 
phis  well,  there  is  a cold  fpring,  which  gufhes 
out  of  a rock  on  the  fide  of  the  faid  river, 
^phat  fupplies  the  cold  hath.  There  are  fevc- 
ral  manufactures,  particularly  woollen  fluff, 

: carried  oo  by  the  French  refugees.  From 
;the  College  green  there  is  a delightful  prof- 
pcCt  over  the  city  and  harbour,  and  in  it 
v ilandsa  ftatcly  high  crofs  of  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture,  with  the  effigies  of  fevcral  of  the  kings 
of  England  around  it.  Near  Queen ’s-fqua  re, 
winch  is  adorned  with  rows  of  trees,  and  an 
cqueftriaa  iLtueof  K.  William  III.  flands 
the  cu 'tom -houfe.  The  number  of  houfes 
axp  computed  at  13,000,  and  the  inhabitants 
at  95,000.  The  walls  have  been  demolifhed 
a long  time  ago ; but  there  are  fcveral  gates 
v yet  Handing.  They  ufe  fledges  or  fleds,  in- 
«cad  of  curts,  becauie  live . vaults  of  the  com- 
mon ihores  will  not  admit  them.  It  has 
two  markets,  on  Wedncfdays  and  Saturdays, 
and  two  fairs,  on  St.  James’s  day,  and  Ja- 
nuary 25,  which  are  very  large  j infomuch 
that  there  is  a great  refort  to  the  former, 
nop  only  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  but 
from  London.  The  Londoners  have  fhbps 
Ut  both  fairs  j during  which  time  the  neigh- 
bouring inns  make  100  beds  a-piecefor  their 
guefts;  and  all  forts  of  goo4*  arc  then  bought 
and  fold.  It  fends  1 members  to  parliament, 
and'  has  the  title  of  an  earldom.  It  is  35 
miles  W.  S.  W,  of  Cirencefler,  50  S ot 
Hereford,  105  S,  of  Shrewfbury,  145  S.  ot 
C heller,  78  N.  E.  of  Exeter,  j6  S.  S.  W.  of 
CHouceller,  62  S.  S.  W.  of  Worcefter,  68. 
W.  by  S.  of  Oxford,  12  W.  N.  W.  of  Bath, 
and  115  W.  of  London.  Lon.  14.  55.  lat. 
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BR/I r,  S.  in  natural  hiflory,  a fait  water 
furl.  . 

To  BRFTE,  or  JIRI'GHT,  V.  N.  in 
Hufbandry,  to  grow  too  ripe,  applied  to  bar- 
ley, wheat,  or  hops. 

BRI'TISH,  Adj.  belonging  to,  or  con- 
cerning Britain. 

BRITTLE,  Adj.  [brittend,  Sax.]  that 
which  crumbles  to  pieces  without  the  lead 
violence. 

BRl'TTLENESS,  S.  that  quality  which 
renders  a thing  eafy  to  break. 

BRFZE,  S.  in  natural  hiflory,  the  gad-fly. 
Obfoletc. 

' BRO'ACH,  S.  [brocbe%  Fr.]  a flake  forced 
through  a joint  of  meat  by  means. of  which 
it  is  turned  round,  and  its  parts  are  fucccflivc- 
ly  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  to  roam- 
ing. Alfo  a mufical  inflrumeat. 

To  BR'OACH,  V.  A.  to  pierce  with  a 
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j fpit ; to  force  a fpickct,  or  cock  into  a vc£ 
Icli  to  tap  j to  open  j to  be  the  author  of  j 
to  invent. 

BROTHER,  S.  a fpit  to  roaft  meat  on  ; 
the  firlt  inventor,  promulgator,  author. 

BROAD,  Adv.  [from  brad.  Sax.)  wide, 
or  the  extent  between  the  Tides.  Diffufive, 
clear,  bright,  intelligible.  **  Appears  in  the 
broaiejl  light.**  Decay  of  Piety,  Grofs,  ob- 
feene. 

BRO'AD  CLOTH,  S.  a manufacture 
made  offheeps  wool,  the  flaple  commodity  of 
this  nation,  fo  called  from  its  breadth,  which 
is  fo  great  that  it  is  weaved  by  two  perfons, 
w'ho  fit  at  each  fide  and  fling  the  fhuttle  to 
one  another.  The  decay  of  this  branch  of 
foreign  trade,  owing  to  the  French  fup- 
planting  us  in  markets  abroad,  and  fcveral 
nations  fetting  up  manufactories  of  their 
own,  which  were  befoic  fnpplied  by  us, 
(hould  give  us  a timely  alarm  ; the  lofs,  the 
entire  lofs  of  this  branch  of  commerce  muft 
involve  the  nation  in  fuch  a feene  of  indi- 
gent mifery,  that  no  one  can  form  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  at  this  difiance  : and  as  the 
Snuggling  of  our  wool,  the  high  price  of  our 
labour,  and  confequcntly  the  dearnefs  of  the 
commodity  at  foreign  markets,  arc  the  fcve- 
ral caufcs  which  give  our  rivals  this  advan- 
tage over  us,  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  will 
come,  when  the  fmuggling  of  wool  will  be 
prevented  by  more  effectual  methods  than 
any  that  has  yet  been  MojeCted,and  that  the 
taxes,  which  are  Lid  on  the  neer  flaries  of 
life,  will  be  transferred  to  its  luxuries,  which 
will  at  once  enable  the  manufacturer  to  work 
for  lefs,  and  the  merchant  to  vend  cheaper 
abroad. 

BRO' AD-EYED,  Adj.  that  which  has  a 
very  large  pfofpeCt  in  light.  “ In  defpitg 
of  bread  eyed  watchful  dify.’*  Sbak. 

BROA'DLY,  Adv.  in  a broad  or  wide 
manner. 

BRO'ADNESS,  S.  obfeene,  immodeff.  v 
“ To  palliate  the  broadnef  of  the  meaning.** 
Dryd. 

BRO'AD-SIiOULDERED,  S.  of  great 
width,  between  the  (boulders.  # 

BRO'AD-SIDE,  S.  the  firing  all  the  guns’ 
on  one  fide  of  a /hip  into  an  enemy’s  lhip. 
Figurariv*  ly,  an  attack.  In  Printing,  a 
(beet  of  paper  containing  a large  page,  print- 
ed only  on  one  fide. 

BRO' ADS  WORD,  S.  a (harp  edged  fword 
with  a hroad  blade. 

BRO' AD  WISE,  Adv.  according  to  the 
breadth. 

BROC'ADE,  S.  [ brecado.  Span.]  a fluff 
of  gold,  lllver,  or  filk,  railed,  and  cmbellilh- 
edwith  flowers,  or  other  ornamcots.  Form- 
erly it  fignified  only  a fluff  woven  of  gold  or 
filvcr  5 from  thence  it  was  extended  to  filvcr 
or  gold  fluffs  (hot  with  filk,  and  at  prefent  is 
applied  to  any  manufacture  of  filk  adorned 
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or  embellished  with  flowers  or  ornaments  of  a 
colour  different  from  the  ground. 

BROdA  DED,  Part,  woven  with  flowers 
of  various  colors.  Drelk  or  eleathcd  in 
brocade.  w i.c ..  . 

BRO'CAGE,S.{from  biyke]  money  gain- 
ed by, promoting  bargains.  The  trade  of 
buying  and  felling  fecond  hand  things. 

LRO'CCOLl,  S.  in  Botany,  a fpecies  of 
inbbage, 

BRO'CKET,  S.  in  Hunting,  a red  deer 
two  years  old. 

To  BRO  GUE,  or  BRCVGGLE,  V.  A. 
(brov.'k*  Ft-]  to  fifafor  eels  by  making  the 
water  muddy. 

BRO'GL’E,  S.  f bregy  Ir.]  a wooden  £hoe  } 
a corrupt -manner  of  pionouncing. 

To  BROl'DtR,  V.  A.  to  work  Bowers  on 
Jilk,  &c.  with  the  needle. 

BRO'IDERY,  S.  flowers  wrought  on  Glk, 
See.  by  the  needle. 

ERQ'lL,  S.  [brcaVler,  Ff.J  a conteft, 
quarrel,  tumult,  or  war. 

To  BROI'L,  V.  A.  [bruit* ] to  drefs  meat 
on  the  coals,  or  on  a gridiron  over  a fire. 
Neuterly  to  over-luat  by  excrcife.  Ufcd  im- 
properly for  to  bum,  though  the  French,  it 
mult  be  con  felled,  literally  Signifies  it. 

To  BRO'KE,  V.  N.  [from  bruecan,  Sax.J 
Co  buy  and  feU  for  another  by  com  million. 

BROKE,  or  BRO'KEN,  the  Particle 
Pafl.  of  break . 

BRO'KEN-HEA'RTED,  Adj.  difpair- 
Ing  5 de jetted  { dil’Anfolate. 

BROKENLY,  Adv.  [ from  broken  and  ly, 
of  titty  Sax.  implying  manner]  in  an  uncoil, 
netted  manner,  by  loo  fe  fen  ten  ces. 

BRO'KER,  S.  [formerly  called  brogger, 
i.  r.  a broken  tradefman,  from  broc,  Sax.  no 
other  perfons  being  admitted  by  the  8th  and 
9th  of  William  llii]  one  who  Luys  or  fells 
for  another  by  com  miff  ion.  This  profefiion 
is  very  neceflary  in  commerce,  both  as  it  fur- 
niflies  the  merchant  with  fuch  commodities 
as  he  wants,  and  grtsthe  manufacturer  acui- 
tomer  for  his  goods,  which  might  other- 
wife  lie  upon  his  hands.  By  abufc,  the  word 
is  applied  to  thofe  who  deal  in  fecond-hand 
• goods.  Exchange*  broker,  is  one  who  con-  | 
eludes  bargains  for  others,  relating  to  the  re- 
mitting of  money,  or  bilk  of  exchange. 
Stock- brokers,  are  thofe  who  buy  or  fell, 
for  others,  (hares  in  the  joint  ftock  of  any 
public  company.  Pawn-brokers,  are  thofe 
who  lend  money  upon  a pledge  of  goods. 

BRO'KER  AGE,  S.  what  is  given  a broker 
for  commiffion,  generally  a certain  fum  per 
cent. 

BRG'MESGROVE,  S.  a town  in  Wor- 
ccftertbire,  with  a market  on  Tuefdays,  and 
two  fairs,  on  June  24,  and  Ottober  aJ>  for 
linen-clofb.chcefe,  and  horfes.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Salwarp,  and  is  a pretty  good 
town,  containing  about  400  houfes*  It  drives 


a eenfiderable  trade  in  cloathiiig,  and  has  a 
good  market  for  corn,  cattle,  and  all  forts 
of  provifions.  Jt  is  11  miles  E.  N.  R.  of 
Woicefter,  26  W.  S.  W.  of  Coventry,  and 
iiSN.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  15.  30.  Lat. 
52.  26. 

BROfNCHiA,  S.  [Lat.]  in  An»fomy,  the 
little  tubes  into  which,  the  wind  pipe  is 
branched  at  its  entrance  into  the  IbngS. 

BRONCHO'CELE,  S.  (from 
in  Surgery,  a tumonr  on  the  inverting  mem- 
brane of  the  wind-pipe,  fometimes  growing 
fo  large,  as  to  extend  itfelffiom  one  jugular 
to  the  other,  appearing  like  an  hcmifpher... 

BRO'NCHiAL,  Adj.  belonging  to  (he 
throat. 

BRONCJiO'TOMY,  $.  [from 
the  tbrc.tr,  .1  and  Tifcrw,  Gr.  to  cut} 
in  Surgery,  an  operation  by  which  an 
incifion  is  made  in  the  wind-pihe,  topic* 
vent  ftxffocation  in  a qninfy.  Tnis  is  per- 
formed by  making  a longitudinal  indfiotr 
of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  through 
the  (kin  between  the  third  or  fourth  rings 
of  the  trachea,  the  wind-pipe  is  then  cut 
through  by  a fmail  tranfverfe  inofiort,  and  a 
filver  tube,  about  half  an  inch  long,  is  im- 
mediately introduced,  and  the  wound  healed 
like  a Ample  one,  by  an  external  applica- 


tion. • 

BRCVNTOLOGY,  S.  [from  Gr. 

and  Xo^ia)  a difeourfeon  thunder. 

BRON'ZE,  S.  [bronze,  Fr.]  a method 
of  flatuarics  to  make  their  plaiflered  bnfts 
appear  as  if  compofcd  of  brafs.  Of  this 
there  are  two  forts,  the  red  brafs  or  bronze, 
and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs.  The  latter  is 
made  only  of  copper  filings,  but  with  the  red 
they  mix  ochre.  In  order  to  prevent  its 
turning  green,  it  muft  be  dried  with  a chaffing 
difh  of  coals,  as  foon  as  it  is  applied.  The 
fineft  brafs  colour  is  made  of  powdered  brafs 
imported  from  Germany,  mixed  with  a var- 
niln  compofcd  of  1 lb.  402.  of  fpirits  of 
wine,  2 oz.  of  gumlac,  and  2 oz.  of  gum 
fandarac,  powdered  feparately,  and  after- 
words diflolved  in  the  fpirits,  over  a fire. 
Figures  of  plaifter  covered  with  this  compo- 
fition  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  of  cafe 
brafs.  v 


To  BROOD,  V.  N.  [braedan,  Sax.]  to 
hatch,  or  to  be  hatching ; to  fit  like  a hen 
hatching  her  eggs.  **  Where  brooding  dark- 
nefs  fpreads  his  jealous  wings.**  Milt.  To 
fit  near,  and  watch  with  great  care  and  anxi- 
ety. “ Breed  o'er  their  precious  ftorcs.** 
Smith.  To  prepare  or  make  preparations, 
“ Ever  amongft  nations  a brooding  of  a war.’* 
Bacon . Figuratively,  to  keepln  memory  by 
incefiunt  anxiety.  **  You’ll  fit  and  brood 
your  forrows  on  a throne.**  Dryd . 

BROOD,  S.  [ brod , Sax.]  a parcel  of 
chickens  or  birds  hatched  at  one  time.  Fi- 
i gurativdy,  offspring,  children,  Production. 

TTfcd 
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Ufcd  with  on,  the  aft  of  hatcliing.  ie  Hk 
mclaocholy  fit*  on  bread." 

BRO'ODY,  Adj  inclining  to  hatch. 

BROO'K,  S.  \broc,  5ax.  brocks  Belg.]  a 
fmall  and  (hallow  ft  ream  of  water. 

To  BRQU'K,  V.  A.  [brucan , Sax.},  to  en- 
dure without  refeutment,  to  put  up  with, 
to  permit  or  fuffer. 

BRO'OIOIME,  S.  in  Botany,  a kind  of 
water  (peed well. 

BROO'Al,  S.  [brom9  Sax.]  in  Botany, 
t\)c  gar ijl a l Lat,  genet,  Fr.  the  empalement 
of  the  flower  leaf  is  tubuious,  and  divided  j 
into  two  lips.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the ; 
third  feft.  of  his  17th  clafs,  and  Tournefort 
in  the  firft  feft.  of  his  22 d There  are  ten 

fpecits.  Likcwife  an  utenfil  made  with  the 
twigs  of  the  abovementioned  plant,  and  uiai 
in  fweeping. 

BROO'MY,  Adj.  full  of,  or  confuting 
pf  broom. 

BRO'rH,  S.  [broth,  S ax  ] a kind  of  fotip, 
made  by  boiling  meat  in  water. 

BROfTHEL,  or  BROTHEL-HOUSE,  S. 
\bordil , Fr.  bordello,  Lat.J  a houfe  let  apart 
lor  the  praftico  of  vice  and  lewdnefs. 

GRO'THER,  S.  [brethren  and  brothers  in 
the  plural,  from  brother.  Sax.]  a term  of 
relation  between  two  male  children  from  the 
fame  father  or  mother,  or  both.  Figura- 
tively, a perfon  united  by  fricndfhip.  One 
of  the  .fame  trade.  A perfon  refembling 
another  in  conduft,  &c.  “ He  that  is 

flothfui  in  his  work,  is  brother  to  him  that  is 
a great  wafter.’*  Prw.  xviii.  9.  One  of 
the  fame  focicty.  A brother  majon. 

BROTHER-HOOD,  S.  the  futeofa  bro- 
ther ; the  relation  (hip  of  a brother  j men  in- 
corporated together  by  the  fame  charter;  men 
of  the  fame  trade  ; men  in  the  fame  convent. 

BRO'THERLY,  Adj.  fuitable  or  belong- 
ing to  a brother. 

BRO'THERLY,  Ad v.  in  the  manner  of 
a.  brother;  afltftionately. 

BRO'UGHT,  Participle  Paffive  of  bring. 

BROW,  S.  [ browa , Sax.  browve , Bclg.] 
the  colleftion  of  hairs  over  the  eye  in  human 
creatures,  which  not  onlv  tends  very  much 
to  beautify  the  face,  but  likcwife  is  of  great 
fervice  in  keeping  the  fweat  from  defeending 
into  and  offending  the  eye.  Figuratively, 
the  look  or  air  of  the  countenance.  Ap- 
plied to  a hill,  the  extremity  of  its  furface. 

To  BRO'WBEAT,  V.  A.  to  endeavour 
to  awe  by  Bern,  infolent,  and  haughty 
looks. 

BRO'W-BOUND,  Part,  having  the  fore- 
head or  head  encircled  ) crowned.  **  Brow - 
bound  with  oak.’*  Shak . Not  in  ufe. 

BRO'WSICK,  Adj.  dejefted,  forrowful, 
hanging  the  head.  4‘  Our  browfick  crew.*’ 
Suckling . . 

BRO'WN,  Adj.  [brun.  Sax.]  fun-burnt, 
of  a brown  colour.  Figurative ly,  dark  or 
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gloomy  Ufcd  fubflantivcly,  a dark  or  dufly 
colour.  , 

BRO'WN-STUDY,  S.  a profound  fludy, 
fo  called  from  the  mind's  bring  darkened, 
or  rendered,  by  its  intenfe  application,  inat- 
tentive to  any  thing  which  pades  without  it. 
A reverie. 

BRO'WNISH,  Adj.  fo  me  what  brown, 
inclining  to  brown. 

To  BRO' WSF.,  V.  A.  [brouftr,  Fr.]  to 
eat  herbs,  leaves,  or  grafs.  To  crop  or 
feed,  applied  to  cattle.  AOivcIy,  to  feed  or 
eat.  “ Urtrtoftng  upon  the  leaves.”  VBflranw. 

BROWSE,  S,  padure,  more  properly 
leaves  or  (hrubs. 

To  BRUi'SE,  V.  A.  [pronounced  Inna, 
i’jjfan.  Sax.]  to  crufli  or  hurt.  To  crulh  by 
any  weight,  to  beat  in  a mortar. 

BRU'ISE,  S.  a hurt  with  fomething  blunt 
and  heavy,  whereby  the  flein  is  not  broke. 

BRU'ISE-WORT,  S.  in  Botany,  a plant 
ufed  in  bruifes. 

BRU'IT,  S.  [bruit,  Fr.]  a rumour,  or 
noife.  The  general  topic  for  converfatkm. 

To  BRU'IT,  V.  A.  to  fpread  abroad,  to 
publilh,  todivulge,  to  rumour. 

BRU'MAL,  Adj.  [brume/ii,  Lat.J  belong- 
ing to  the  winter. 

BRU'MA,  or  BRA'HMA,  S.  the  idol  of 
the  Bracbmans,  who  they  {ay,  produced  as 
many  worldsas  he  hasconfiderable  parts  ; the 
fird  world,  which  is  above  the  heavens,  being 
formed  of  his  brain  ; thefcaond  of  his  eyes  , 
third,  of  his  mouth,  &c.  In  fome  of  his 
datucs,  or  images,  the  fiifi  world  is  marked 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  the  fecond  upon  his 
right  eye,  the  third  upon  his  mouth,  fife. 
TheyaiTert  that  there  is  a ftrong  connexion 
or  relation  between  the  worlds  and  the  parts 
from  whence  they  are  formed ; and  that  the 
different  difpofitions  of  mankind  are  owing  to 
the  worlds  from  whence  they  are  produced. 
Thus,  they  fay,  wife  men  and  great  wits 
come  from  the  firft  world ; prudent  perfons 
from  the  fecond  ; great  orators  from  the 
third,  fife.  We  who  enjoy  the  bleflcd  light 
of  Revelation,  may  indeed  {mile  at  thefe  ab- 
furditics;  but  how  much  Ihould  we  have  fur- 
pafled  them  without  this  advantage. 

BRU'NETT,  S.  [brunette,  Fr.J  a famale 
of  a brown  complexion. 

BRUNSWICK,  the  dutchy  of,  is  a coun- 
try of  Germany,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
dutchy  of  Lunenberg,  on  the  W.  by  the 
circle  of  Wedptialis,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  the  river  Wefer,  on  the  S.  by  Hcfle 
and  the  little  territory  of  Peichfield,  and  on 
jhe  E,  by  Thuringia,  with  the  principalities 
of  Anhalt  and  Halberfladt,  and  the  dutchy 
of  Magdeburg.  The  rivers  are  the  Wefer, 
the  Ocker,  and  the  Lytic;  and  it  it  fertile  in 
corn,  but  principally  in  pad utes.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  principalties,  Wolfembut- 
tlc,  Grubeahagen,  and  Calcnbcrg,  which 

alto 
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fctfo  comprehends  the  dutchy  of  Gottingen. 
The  principality  of  Wolfcmbottlc  has  its 
own  Dukes;  but  the  other  two  belong  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover.  The  territories  of  the 
houfe  of  Brunfwick  ore  more  extenfive  ; the 
principal  of  which  are  the  dutchics  of  Brunf- 
wick and  Lunenburg,  with  the  County  of 
Danneburg,  which  is  annexed  thereto.  The 
reft  are  the  counties  of  BlanCkenburg,  Die- 
port,  and  Hoye,  betides  two  or  three  firtaller 
dlft  rifts. 

BRUTIT,  S [ Irunjl , Belg.]  the  onfet,  Or 
attack  of  an  enemy.  The  force,  violence, 
and  ftroke  of  a cannon.  “An  heavy  brunt 
of  cannon  ball.”  To  bear  the  brunt , is  to  fuf- 
tain  an  attack.  Figuratively,  any  difficulty, 
or  crofs  accident. 

BRU'SH,  S [Irojp,  Fr.  Ital.]  an  inftiu- 
ment  made  of  hair  faftened  to  wood,  ufed 
cither  for  brufhing,  cleaning  cloaths,or  punt- 
ing. Figuratively,  a flight  attack  or  ftdrmifh  > 
a (hock  or  rough  ufage  ; ufed  generally  with 
the  verb  give,  “ They  had  not  given  us  fuch 
a brujk  ' Hu/bib. 

To  BRU'SH,  V.  A.  to  rub  ofT  duft  with 
a brufh;  to  touch  in  one’s  paflage ; to  brufh 
up,  to  make  a thing  look  well  by  a brulh. 
Ufed  neuterly  to  pais  clofe  to  a perfbn. 
**  Brvjb'd  by Dryd.  7 o (kirn  upon  the 
furface,  fo  ns  juft  to  tench. 

BRU'SHER,  S.  a perfon  who  ufes  a brufh. 

BRU'SH  WOOD,  S.  \bruccioli,  Ital.J  Email 
(licks  or  branches  ulcd  for  fire.  Low,  clofe, 
and  fhrubby  thickets. 

BRU'SH Y,  Adj.  rough  or  fhaggy,  refem- 
hling  a brufh. 

To  BRU'STLE,  V.  N.  [ brafilian , Sax.] 
to  make  a noife  like  the  ruftling  of  rich  filks. 
Figuratively,  to  fwagger,  heftor,  or  tlircaten. 

BRU'TaL,  Adj.  [from  brute,  brutal , Fr.] 
belonging  to  a bcall,  inhuman,  cruel,  favage, 
filthy. 

BRU'TALTTY,  S.  [bruta/ite,  Fr.]  chur- 
lilhncfs,  favagenefs,  cruelty,  inhumanity. 

BRUTALIZE,  V.  N.  [bnttalhser,  Fr.] 
to  grow  morofe,  favage,  or  inhuman. 

BRU'TE,  Adj.  [( brutus , Lat.j  fenfelcfs, 
favage,  inhuman;  void  of  all  the  tender  and 
focial  affeftions  ; rough  ; unpolifhed  ; unci- 
vilized. 

BRU'TE,  S.  an  animal  without  rea/on  ; a 
beaft.  As  providence  feems  to  have  been  pro- 
fufe  of  its  gifts  to  this  fpecics  of  beings,  and 
in  hodily  qualities  to  have  given  them  the  ad- 
vantage over  ourfelves,  we  have  certainly  a 
i\oble  Icflbn  taught  us  by  nature,  who  by 
tills  mean*  feems  to  invite  us  to  cultivate  that 
part  which  lets  us  above  them,  and  at  th* 
fame  time  fhews  how  great  a folly  it  muft  be 
in  us  to  pride  ourfelves  in  fuch  things,  as 
are  unworthy  of  our  nature.,  and  though  they 
make  us  referable  the  bruic  creation,  at  the 
fame  time  fhew  us,  that  in  thole  particulars 
they  abundantly  furpafs  us.  Figuratively, 
applied  to  men  as  a term  of  the  moil  niorti- 
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fying  reproach,  and  implying  a perfbn  nd- 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a man,  void  of  hu- 
manity, and  an  enemy  to  reafon. 

BRU'TISH,  S.  refenibling  a beaft,  rode, 
inhuman,  ignorant, 

BRU'TISHLY,  Adv.  in  the  rtwnner  of  a 
brkte , or  beaft.  Figuratively,  without  mak- 
ing ufe  of  reafon,  implicitly.  *•  Bwtijhff 
to  fubmit  to  any  man’s  diftates.*’  K.  Charles ♦ 
In  a favage,  cruel,  inhuman  manner. 

BRU'TISHNTSS,  S.  favageftefs  ; infen- 
fibility  ; want  of  reafon.  See  BRUTALI- 
TY, which  is  a better  word. 

BRY  'ONY,or  BRI'ONY,  l.Tbryonia,  Lat.] 
in  Botany,  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
fame  plant.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  icth  feC- 
tion  of  his  aift  clafs.  Its  juice  is  a powerful 
diflolvent  and  dttenuant,  though  ton  rough 
in  its  operation  ; is  given  with  fucccfsin  epi- 
lepfies,  afthmas,  palfies,  dropfies,  andhyfteric 
complaints,  hut  fhould  be  corrected  by  tne  ad- 
dition of  cream  of  taitar.  Vinegar,  or  fome  of 
the  aromatics. 

BU'BBLR,  S.  \lnbbie,  Belg*  IM,  Dan.] 
a fmali  bladder  of  water,  or  any  fluid  filled 
and  expanded  with  air.  Figuratively,  fonte- 
thing  cafily  deftroyed  ; a cheat.  A Cant 
word  given  to  projects  for  raifing  money  oh 
imaginary  grounds,  wherein  the  fubferibers 
were  promifed  great  advantages,  but  were 
difappointed  of  their  hopes,  and  cheated  of 
their  money  j the  hiftory  of  the  years  1719, 
171®,  and  1721,  afford  us  (everal  remarka- 
ble in  fiances  of  this  fort  both  in  England 
and  France,  among  which  was  the  South 
Sea,  that  ruined  thoufimds  in  the  former,  and 
the  MiffifTippi  fcheme,  which  was  not  left  fa- 
tal to  the  latter. 

To  EU'B3LE,  V.  N.  to  rife  in  bubbles; 
to  make  a gentle  rioife  as  it  runs  or  flows,  ap- 
plied to  waters.  Aftively,  to  cheat,  or  dc- 
fr«ad  by. 

BU'BBLER,  S.  one  who  cheats  by  pro- 
tnifing  extraordinary  advantages  for  the  loan 
of  money. 

BU'BRY,  S.  a woitian’s  bread,  a low 

familiar  term. 

BU'BO,  £from  Gr.]  in  Surgery,  a 

tumour  at rended  with  an  inflammation  in 
the  groin,  &c.  When  it  sflvfts  no  parts  buc 
tire  groin  or  arm-pits  it  is  termed  malignant  ; 
and  mild  when  it  rifes  fpontaneoufly,  or 
while  the  patient  is  in  a good  ftate  of  health, 
and  free  from  any  contagious  difeafe,  or 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  fome 
mild  fever.  A malignant  bubo  is  owing  to 
fome  contagious  difeaftf,"  or  venereal  taint. 
A mild  bubo  is  occafioued  by  the  llagnation 
of  a glutinous  and  infpiftated  blood,  differing 
from  other  inflammations  only  in  its  place. 
Venereal  buboes  are  caufed  by  the  lymp’s  be- 
ing rendered  thick  and  vifeid  and  coufequcnt- 
ly  ftagnating  in  the  inguinal  glands,  i.  e,  the 
glands  of  the  groin. 
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EUBONOCE'LE,  S.  [from  and  i breadth,  containing  18,390  houlcs,  1,11,340 

] in  forgery,  a tumour,  or  rupture,  for-  < inhabitants,  85  parilhcs,,  and  15  market* 
med  by  the  defiant  of  the  intcfiincs,  oment-  j towns,  whereof  fix  lend  .members  to  parlia- 
um,  or  both,  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  | ment.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  is 
fpermatic  cord  and  fomemnes  even  into  the  rich,  being  moftly  chalk*.  or  marie.  The 
tunica  vaginalis  of  the  tcltic.'e.  The  tunic  ? mofi  general  manufacture  is  bone-lace,  aud 
▼aginalis  of  the  fpermatic  cord,  is  the  coat  there  are  alio  fome  paper-mills.  The  prin-* 
fur  rounding  the  fpermatic  vellcls  down  to  the  cipal  rivers,  hefides  the  Thames,  are  the 
rpidymis;  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  thetcRiclc,  Oufc  and  Coin;  and  the  chief  town  is  Buck- 
is  the  bag  which  contain  sit.  in  ^ ham. 

BUCCA'LES,  S.  \ ilandul*)  Lat.]  in  Ana-  BU;CKET,  S.  [laju:t,  Fr.]  a wooden 
tomv*  fmall  glandules  in  the  iuiido  of  the  vtflcl  rcfcmbling  a pail,  ufed  to  draw  water 
cheeks.  out  of  a well ; like  wife  a leathern  vellcl  of 

BUCCINA'TOR,  S.  [of  buccina,  Lat.}  in  the  fame  form,  ufed  in  fires  to  ferve  the 
anatomy,  a inufcle  on  each  fide  the  face,  engines  with  water.  , 

common  to  the  lips  and  checks,  forming  the  BUCKLE,  S.  [bwcel,  Brit,  loucle,  Fr.] 
inner  fobHanceof  the  latter,  made  ufc  of  by  an  instrument  made  of  metal,  to  fallen  the 
trumpeters, .when  founding  tl^cir  infir;umem ; 'traps  of  the  (hoes,  the  haruefs  of  horfc?, 
it  ferves  tp  draw  the  lips  or  mouth  on  one  & c.  A curled  lock  of  hair, 
fide,  coutrafts  its  cavity  and  tliruIU  forward  To  BU'CKLE,  V.  A.  to  faflen  with  a 
the  meat  in  chewing.  buckle.  Figma.ivcly,  to  join  in  battle  an  ay, 

BU'CCINUM,  S.  [Lit.]  a fca  fbs!l  of  fi  ufcJ  with  !he  particle  with,  “ the  avant 
fpiraUhape,  fike  that  of  afuail ; the  fifh  where-  guard  were  buckhd  with  them  in  the  front.** 
of  yields  the  purple  colour.  The  firftof  this  Hay%u.  To  marry,  or  join.  “ is  this  an 
fpeP'-l,  was  drfcovc'cd  by  an  Englishman,  in  r.gc  to  buckle  Ku'rb  a bride.*’  Diyd.  T o curl 
2680,  as  nppears  from  the  literary  journals,  a vug;  to  curl  hair. 

BU'Clv,  JS.,  [Mvcb,  Crit.  buac,  Sdx.j  the  To  BU'CKLE,  V.  A.  Huck-ti,  Teut.j  to 
male  of  the  tallow  deer,  rabbets,  goats,  bend  or  bow  under  a weight,  uled  with  ur.dcr* 
hares,  Sic.  A oat  name  for  a club,  or  fo-  Figuratively,  to  bend  ones  inclinations,  to 
Cicty,  fo  called  from  their  ufc  of  hunting  apply,  or  attend  to.  “ Go  biukjc  to  the 
terms,  ar.d  arc  fpurious‘  moots  of  the  free-  law.”  Dryd. 

mafons.  BUC  KLER,  S.  \bucc!cdt  Brit,  bouentr , 

BUTKOS,  [bcuckcy  Teur.  lucntay  Ital.j  Fr.]  a piece  of  defennvc  armour,  buckled  to 
lyc  made  of  afhes  for  the  wafhir."  linen.  the  arm,  and  uled  by  the  antients  to  defend 
To  BU'CK,  V.  A.  to  copulate  ; when  their  bodies  from  the  enemy;  being  found 
from  buck  fignifyiug  lye,  it  implies  to  walh  cumberfome,  they  were  changed  for  the 
clothes  in  lye.  Ihield,  wh.cli  is  of  lefs  dimenfionj.  Ori 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  Buck-  medals,  tin  y either  lignified  public  vows  for 
ingbamlhirc,  with  a market  on  Saturdays,  the  fafety  of  a prince;  or  that  he  wj$ 
and  eight  fairs,  on  Monday-fcvcnnight  alter  efteemed  the  protector  of  his  pcop’cj  hence 
Epiphany,  March  7,  May  6,  Tlujrfday  in  the  Romans  Called  Fabius,  the  buckler  of 
Whitfun-wcck,  July  10,  September  4,  Oc-  Rome. 

tbber  2,  and  November  8,  for  cattle.  It  is  BU  CKMAST,  S.  the  fruit  of  a beccb- 
fcated  in  a low  ground,  on  the  river  Oufc,  tree. 

by  which  it  is  almoll  furrounded,  and  over  BU'CKRAM,  S.  \boigram,  Fr.  buchcraire, 
it  there  are  three  handfomc  Hone-bridges,  lta).]  a coasfe  doth  gnmmcd,  calendered  and 
There  was  formerly  a ftrong  caftlc  in  the  I dyed;  uled  to  fiillcn  garments:  and  to  wrap 
middle  of  the  toyvn,  which  is  now  demo-  i up  cloths,  ferges,  &c. 
lifhcJ.  The  towrr-ball  is  in  the  N.  part  of  BU'CfCTKORN,  $.  [from  Luce,  Sax  and 
the  town,  and  \he  church  on  the  S.  There  them,  Sax.]  in  Botany,  a plant  called  rhem* 
is  likewife  a County-goal,  built  net  many  nut,  Lat.  and  rtprun^  Fr.  It  is  ranged  by 
years  fince.  It  is  a corporation,  fends  two  Tourncfort  in  the  ill  left,  of  his  actli  clafs, 
members  to  parliament,  and  had  the  title, of  and  by  Linnscus  in  the  firft  feft.  of  his 
a dutchy.  The  number  of  houfes  arc  about  5th.  Thctc  are  four  fpecies.  The  berries 

300;  and  it  is  *5  miles  N.  E.  of  Oxford,  of  the  common  fort  are  uled  in  medicine,  in 

55  W.  S.  W.  of  Cambridge,  and  60  N.  W.  the  fyrup  of  this  name,  which  is  efteemed 
of  London.  Lon.  16.  35.  jat.  51.  50.  no  bad  purge  in  the  drQpfv,  jaundice,  and 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,'  a county  erf  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  bu^  it  has  grow  n 
England,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Northamp-  into  difreputc  from  the  fixtures  of  other 
tanihire,  on  the  E.  by  Bedford  (hire,  Hert-  berries;  the  beft  ways  of  dillinguifhing  the 
fordfhire  and  Middlefex,  on  the  W.  by  Ox-  true  and  genuine  from  the  heterogeneous 
fordlhire,  aud  on  the  S.Ty  Bcrkfhire,  from  mixture,  is  to  obferve,  that  every  berry  con- 
which  it  is  fepanted  by  tl-e  river  Thames,  tains  four  feeds,  and  that  the  juice,  when 

It  js  about  39  miles  in  length,  and  iS  in  rubbed  on  paper,  will  tinge  it  with  a green 

No.  V.  . C c colour* 
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Colour,  From  the  juice  of  the  berryris  like- ] BU'FFET,  S.  [buffette,  Fr,}  a kind  of 
wife  made  a veryfinc  green  colour,  called  dofer,  with  an  arch  at  the.  top,  with  (helves 
by  the  French,  xterde  vefft,  which  is  very  ufed  to  place  china  and  plate  in  for  ornament 
■“much  efteemed  by  miniature-painters.  and  nfe. 

BIFCOLIC,  S.  [from  QouxiUit]  paftoral  To  BU'FFET,  V.  N.  [bvffetar,  Frf]  to 
poety,  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  original  in  flrike  on  the  herd  ; to  (hike  any  thing  with 
Sicily,  aroidft  the  mirth  and  diverfions  of  the  hand.  u buffeting  the  billows.' 
fbepherds,  fo  have  been  infpired  by  love,  BUTFLE,  S.  \beujjut  Fr.)  Sec  $ljFFALO» 
and  owing  to  leifurc.  BU'FFLE-HEADED,  Adj.  having  a head 

BUT),  S.  f lotte,  Belg.  Bouton,  Fr.]  in  like  a buffalo.  Dull,  ftupid. 

Botany,  the  fhiull  prominencies  on  the  bark  BUFFOON,  S#  \hujfon,  Fr.]  one  ;who 
of  a tree,  which  turn  to  (hoots,  8c c.  They  drives  to  entertain  by  low  jtfts  and  anttyk 
ore  firft  farmed  in  the  pith,  and  are  forced  poOures.  A me:  ry-andrew,  a jack- pudding, 
ajong  coruin  channels  till  they  meet  the  air  BUFFOONERY,  S.  low  jells,  ridiculous 
at  the  tender  hark,  through  which  they  pranks,  or  fcurrilous  mirth, 
force  their  way;  like  a feed  they  contain  a BU'G,  S.  [from  bug,  Brit,  begate,  Ru(T.] 
whole  plant,  from  which  they  differ  in  not  an  infeft  ot  a roundilh  Hat  form,  a darkilh 
having  any  lobes  or  car- leaves,  and  as  they  red  colour,  which  breeds  in  houftiold  Huff 
take  root  in  the  tree,  where  they  meet  and  beds.  Like  wife  a flying  infelt  like  a 
^with  the  proper  juices  to  nourifb,  they  do  beetle,  and  named  a May-Bug,  or  May~F!y. 

not  (ecm  ro  r.ud  them.  Among  gardeners  “ Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.” 

, it  denotes  the  firft  t«  ps  of  failct  plants,  a :d  Pay*.  Hence  wc  may  fee  the  propriety  of 
in  Ki  fVinclry,  a weaned  calf  of  the  firft  the  poet’s  afertbing  wiugs  to  this  creature, 
year,  bring  fo  named  from  the  budding  of  I and  at  the  fame  time  vindicate  him  from 
ha  horns.  Figuratively,  the  beginning,  fir  ft  j yobnfon'%  criticifm,  in  his  Dictionary,  who 
. appearance,  tender  and  immature  ftate  of  a lays  that,  ‘f  Wings  are  erroneuujly  aferibed  to 
j thing.  tl  bfip  vice  in  the  bud.'*  it.'* 

To  Bti'Dj  V.  N.  to  fwell  with  little  pro  BU’G,  or  BU'GBEAR.S.  an  olyedl  of  tcr- 
jmncncU*,  appltrd  to  vegetables.  To  put  rour;  a fpedtre  j a ghoft  ; generally  applied 
forth  (hoots  To  be  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  to  frighten  children, 
u Young  budding  virgin.”  Sbnk.  A lively,  BU'G  GY,  Adj.  abounding  with  bugs. 

In  Gardening,  to  Innoculatc  by  Infilling  a BU'GLE,  or  BUGLE-HORN,  S.  fof 

bud  into  a ticc.  bugan,  Sax.]  a hunting  horn.  ,f 

to  BU'DCiE,  V.  N.  f tbnget,  Ft.]  to  BU'GLE,  S.  a (hining  bead,  made  of 
move  to  another  place,  to  quit  a place  glufs. 

BU'DGK,  Adj.  (lift,  furly,  moiofe,  for-  BU'GLE,  S.  [lugula,  Lat.]  in  Botany, 
mal.  “ Thofc  budge  doctors  of  the  ftoics.”  a plant,  with  a (hurt  permanent  erapale- 
fyilun.  ment  of  one  leaf,  (lightly  cut  into  five  parts. 

BU'DCET,  55.  [beugrtte,  Fr.  | a fmall  The  common  fort  is  greatly  efteemed  as 
c bag.  Figuratively,  the  breaft  or  boihm.  vulnerary,  and  ufed  both  externally  and  in- 
“ In  whole  bolom  or  budget,  moll  of  Perkins  tern  a By. 

I fecrcts  were  laid  up.”  That  whidh  is  con-  To  BU'ILD,  V.  A.  [pronounced  bi/d,  the 
uiued  in  a bydgtf,  a Here,  or  ftock  J picter,  1 built,  or  .have  built,  from  bi/den , 

BUTT,  S.  i horn  luff, old]  the  hide  of  a ’ Dilg.J  to  rriie  houfes,  &c.  To  raife  on 
bufflo  die  fled  ni  oil } any  other  (kin  d relied  '■  any  thing  as  a fupport  or  foundation.  •*  Love 
\\lc  r:ff.  ' built  on  beauty  food  as  beauty  dies.”  Dar.ne. 

„ BU  FFALO,  S.  ptai.J  in  Natural  Hif  Ufed  with  on  or  upon,  to  ground  or  cftabli(h 
tory,  a wild  animal,  like  an  ox,  its  bonis  an  opinion  ; to  depend  on  } to  reft  on,  «•  A 
are  very  broad,  tlrck,  and  black,  its  body  furcr  way  thin  to  build  on  the  interpretations 
thick,"  and  its  hide  very'  hard,  its  hair  is  of  an  author.”  rfJdif. 

(hort  and  Mack,  very  thick  on  its  head,  BUILDER^  b.  one  who  raifes  houfes,  or 
which  is  very  fmall  in  ptoportion  to  the  reft  bnilJs.  . - 1 ; • 

of  its  body,  its  fail  having  fcatcely  any  hair  BU'ILDING,  S.  a fabric  or  place  crefledfor 

at  all ; it  prr.y  be  tamed,  and  in  Italy  is  (belter  for  dwelling,  or  for  fecurity  or  raagni* 
worked  in  the  pl6ugh.  Its  horns  arc  ufed  ficence.  A regular  building  is  fqjiare,  having 
by  the  turncis  Ui  beads  for  chaplets  dnd  its  oppolite  Tides  equal,  and  the  parts  difpofed 
fnufi- boxes,  Its  hide  is  trfed  in  coats  for  fol-  with  symmetry.  An  irregular  building  is  that 
iicrs,  and  its  h dr  mixed  with  that  of  cows,  whofe  plan  is  not  contain ed  within  equal  or 
is  ufed  for  ftufliilg  feats.  parallel  fines,  end  whofe  parts  have  no  pro- 

. BUFFET,  S.  [baffetto,  or  btiffsho,  Irak]  portion  to  each  other.  An  infulating  butld- 
4 blow  on  the  bead  With  the  fift.  Indignity,  ing  is  that  which  ftjtnds  by  itrfclf,  being  en- 
pr rfeention,  cr  hardlhip.  44  A man -that  compafled  with  (r reels  or  fome  open  fqnare, 
fortune's  buffeu  and  rewards  haft  taken.”  like  St.  Paul’s  Cathedra)  in  London.  An 
Sbnk,  engaged  building,  is  that  which  is  encom- 
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parted  with  others,  having  no  front  towards 
any  public  place,  nor  aoy  communication 
bu;  through  a back  paflage.  Building  is  ufed 
in  its  primary  fenfir,  fijr  the  art  and  aft  of 
ratling  edifices.  Figuratively,  the  body  which 
is  the  habitation  of  the  foul.  “ We  know 
that  if  our  earthly  tabernacle  be  dittolved  wc 
have  a building  of  God.*’  2 Cor . v.  j.  The 
church  of  Chrifr.  “ In  whom  all  the  build- 
i«g  fitly  framed.”  Kpbe.  ii.  at.  Thcfcvcral 
parts  or  the  elevation  of  an  edifice.  “ To 
Ihew  him  the  budding  of  the  temple.'*  Matt , 
xxiv.  r. 

BUL/B,  S.  f bulbuiy  Lit.  of  BoXfloc,  Gr.]  in 
Botany,  a thick  root  nearly  round ; of  which 
there  are  two  fpsdes.  1.  The  tunicated,  or 
coated,  confuting  of  many  coats  involving 
each  ofher,  as  in  the  onion,  which  when  cut 
in  halves,  plainly  (hews  the  coats  involving 
each  ofher.  a.  The  fquanjous,  or  fcaly, 
confiding  of  feveral  fca'es  lying  over  each 
other,  like  tiles  on  a houlc,  or  fcalcs  on  a fifh  j 
of  this  kind  t6  the  lilly.  It  is  very  remarka- 
ble that  thefe  roots  are  annually  renewed  or 
repaired  out  of  the  trunk  or  (talk  itfelf  j the 
bafts  of  the  rtalk  continually  and  infenfibly 
defeending  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is 
there  changed  into  a root.  Thus,  the  rtalk 
of  brown  wort  finking  down  by  degrees  till  it 
is  below  the  mold,  becomes  the  upper  part  of 
the  root,  and  continuing  Mill  to  fink,  the 
next  year,  becomes  the  lower  part,  and  the 
next  after  that  rots  away  ; a new  addition 
being  Mill  yearly  made  out  of  the  (talks,  as 
the  elder  parts  rot  away. 

BULBA'CEOUS,  Adj.  the  fame  as  bulbous. 

BU'LBOUS,  Adj.  refcmbling  or  contain- 
ing a bulb,  having  a round  root. 

•To  BUTGE,  V.  N.  f Mg,  Sax.]  to 
fpring  a leak,  applied  to  a (hip.  To  foun- 
der. To  Mick  or  jut  out.  “ Timber  that 
bulges  from  its  bottom."  Moxtn. 

BU'LFINCH,  S.  [ bogfnek , Dan.]  a fong 
bird  remarkable  for  its  imitating  the  flagel- 
let. 

BtFLTMY,  [Bcvfrfxt*  and  Xi/ja^,  Gr.]  in 
Medicine  an  enormous  appetite,  attended 
with  faintings  and  coldnett  at  the  extreme 
parts.'  The  philofophical  tranfa<ftions  men- 
tion a perfon  in  this  difordcr,  who  would  eat 
an  ordinary  (boulder  of  mutton  at  a meal, 
and  would  feed  on  fow-thirtle,  &c.  but  was 
cured  by  throwing  up  feveral  worms  of  the 
length  and  thickncfs  of  a tobacco  pipe. 

BUXK,  S.  [ bulcbe , Bclg.  ] fize,  dimen fi- 
ons,  number,  thegreateft  parr.  “ The  bulk 
of  the  people."  Freehold , No  51.  The 
whole  fpace  In  the  hold  of  a (hip  for  the 
Mowage  of  goods  $ Hkewife  the  cargo.  To 
break  bulk,  is  to  unload  a part  of  the  cargo. 

BUXK,  S.  [from  bieleke , Bcl^.]  inRuild- 
ing,  a part  of  a building  projecting  from  the 
window. 

BUL'KHRAD,  S.  partitions  made  with 
boards  acrofs  a fhip. 
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BUL'KINESS,  S.  the  greatnefs  of  (fee  or 
dimenfions. 

BU'LKY,  Adj.  of  a large  fixe,  or  Mature. 
BU'LL,  S.  [Loll*  or  bul,  Bclg. ) the  male  of 
black  cattle.  Figuratively,  aloud,  noify,  fu- 
rious pr  dangerous  enemy.  “ Many  lutU 
have  cn  comp,  fled  me."  Pfahn.  xxit. 

In  AMronomy,  one  of  th/izfign^of  the 
Zodiac.  A blunder. 

BUXL,  S.  [Lull:,  Fr.  bul'at  I.at.l  in  Ec- 
clcfiaMic  IfiMory,  an  inftrurnent  made  out  at 
the  Roman  or  Pope's  chancery  feded  witn 
lead,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  cdi&s 
of  fccular  princes.  Tlte  leal  prefen ts  on  one 
fide  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  ana  S(.  Paul,  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  the 
year  of  his  pontificate.  The  bulls,  which 
arc  written  in  an  old  Roman  Gothic  charac- 
ter, have  the  (cal  fufpended  by  Glken  threads, 
if  letters  of  grace  and  favour  ; bur,  if  letters 
of  juflice  or  executory,  by  an  hempen  cotd,. 

BU'LL-BAJTING,  $.  the  worrying  a bull 
with  dogs. 

BU'LL-CALF,  S.  a male  calf.  A ftupid 
fellow,  ufed  as  a term  of  reproach. 

BU'lfl.-DOG,  S.  a fpecits  of  dogs  of  a 
frrong  make,  remarkable  for  never  quitting 
its  hold,  whenever  it  has  fattened,  and  utt*d 
in  baiting  bulls,  which  they  feizc  by  the  nofc 
and  pin  to  the  ground  : even  pmong  the 
Romans  they  were  famous  for  their  great 
ftrength,  as  appears  from  Claudjan's  mag • 
nique  taurorum  fraciuri  colt  a Britanni.  “ Eng- 
land’s huge  breed  of  ttrength  enough  to 
break— the  neck  of  bulls*  ' Yet  it  mutt  be 
obferved  that  their  qualities  arc  local  j and 
that  they  degenerate  when  tranfported  to  a 
foreign  country. 

BUXLET,  S.  [boulet,  Fr.]  a leaden  ball 
ufed  to  load  guns  with. 

BUXL-FINCH,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a 
fmall  bird,  which  has  neither  fong  nor 
whittle  of  its  own,  but  famous  fpr  learning 
either  by  the  mouth  or  flagelct. 

BUTL  HEAD,  S.  figuratively,  a Mupid 
perfon.  In  Natural  Hittory,  a filh  called 
likewise  the  miller’s  thumb.  Its  body  is 
variegated  with  (pots  of  white,  black,  and 
brown.  When  (pawning,  which  is  during 
the  fumnter,  their  vents  fwcll  like  f a dug, 
and  in  winter  they  difeppear,  like  the  fwal- 
lows. 

BUXL-WEED,  S.  in  Botany,  a plant 
named  likewife  the  knapweed* 

BU'LLACE,  S.  in  Botany,  a four  wild 
plumb,  of  a globular  form  and  lemon  co- 
lour. 

BUXUON,  S.  [billon,  Fr.]  gold  and 
filver  in  the  mafs  j fo  named  either  when 
they  are  firft  fmelted  from  the  ore,  or  aftdT 
they  are  refined  and  catt  into  ingots,  or 
bars.  The  opinion  againtt  reckoning  gold 
and  filver  a commodity  or  merchandize, 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out  of  the  king- 
dom, fee  ms  grounded  on  want  of  exper*- 
C c a ’ ence 
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ence  and  an  abfohite  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  trade.  Even  in  countr.es  where  the 
mines  of  thefe  metals  are,  the  prohibition 
of  their  exportation,  has  proved  a great  ob- 
flrnftion  to  their  commercial  induftry,  and 
rendered  that  tjeafure  u (clefs.  The  retain- 
ing it  in  a nation  without  circulating  out  of  it 
muft  be  a national  lofs  ; as  it  is  nothing  but 
keeping  a dead  flock  to  that  value,  which  is 
of  no  more  ufe  to  the  increafe  of  the  public 
Itcck,  than  the  like  value  of  ftatucs.  It  is  of 
^ro  other  ufe  at  home,  than  making  our  pay- 
ments, and  when  that  end  is  anfwercd,  the 
plenty  of  gold  or  filvcr,  will  be  rather  a na- 
tional lofs,  becaufe  it  would  naturally  enhance 
the  price  of  commodies  to  ourfclvei,  thereby 
lelTen  the  demand  for  them  by  foreign  nati- 
ons, and,  in  time,  ruin  trade  and  impoverifli 
the  people  j for  when  we  hare  greater  plenty 
.pf  money  mud  we  not  give  greater  prices 
for  labour,  and  the  native  commodities  of 
wool ; would  not  this  objige  the  manufac- 
turer to  cncreafe  the  price  of  his  commodity  j 
and  would  not  all  thole  nations,  w£o  think 
they  pay  enough  at  prefent,  inllead  of  com- 
plying with  extraordinary  demands,  go  to 
ihofe  markets,  where  they  can  buy  cheaper  ' 
BcfiJes,  what  muft  become  of  the  inteielk  of 
money  ? would  it  not  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  ca(h  ? and  if  fo,  how  many  muft 
ftaryc,  who  now  live  on  the  intereft  of  the 
money  they  have  in  the  funds  ? We  are  in- 
deed arguing  upon  a fuppofition  that  never 
can  b‘c  reduced  to  pnaflice  ; for  it  is  importi- 
fcle  to  keep  bullion  at  home  ; while  we  carry 
on  trade  there  mufl  be  a bailor  cc  again  ft  us 
fo/ne  where  or  another,  and  that  ballancc  mud 
always  be  paid  in  bullion  ; foreigners  have 
large  fums  in  our  funds,  and  a lowering  of 
the  intereft  will  make  them  draw  them  out, 
f"  that  thefe  means  of  making  money  plenty 
will  always  make  it  fcarce.  The  only  me- 
thod to  keep  enough  at  home,  will  be  to 
lellen  our  dealings  with  thofe  nations  where 
the  ballancc  of  trade  is  againlt  ks,  and  then 
wc  fhall  find  that  the  carrying  bullion  out  of 
the  kingdom  will  not  only  he  the  bell:  means 
of  hindering  the  fatal  mi/ch’efs,  which  would 
arife  from  enhancing  the  price  or  labour,  but 
as  it  would  be  a means  of  introducing  com- 
modities ir.ro  the  kingdom,  which  may  be 
Aire  of  a market  abroad,  would  be  the  belt 
/ncans  of  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in 
rpr  favour,  and  cfTc&ipg  what  Is  intended 
by  the  clamours  again (l  the  exportation  of 
go'd  or  filyer,  Thjs  is  mc«nt  as  an  anfwer 
to  fomc  objections,  which  narrow  minds 
have  made  to  the  exports  of  the  E oglifli  India 
company  ; and  may  ferve  to  Ihew  their  fu- 
lihiy  anJ  uprc^fonableneA. 

BULM'TION,  S.  [from  bullio,  Lat.J  the 
Bate  of  boiling. 

BU'LLY,  $.  one  who  ufes  threatening  ex- 
prediem,  and  ininlent  behaviour,  with  great 
(hr$W  of  co u i age,  but  is  in  f& it  a coward. 
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In  Low  Language  orte  who  attends  a fhnttn- 
pet,  and  efponfes  her  quarrels. 

To  BU'LLY,  V.  A.  to  behave  withtioify 
inference  and  afTumed  courage,  in  order  to 
frighten  a perfon. 

BU'LLRUSH,  S.  a large  rujh,  growing 
in  the  fea,  rivers,  and  in  moift  places.  Tholb 
on  the  fea  banks  in  Holland,  are  planted 
there  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  - 
walking  away  the  earth  ; they  grow  very 
high,  are  cut  in  the  fummer,  and  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  in  making  bafkets;  as  they 
are  prickly,  and  different  from  ours,  Mr/ 
Dryden  may  be  defended  from  Johnfon’** 
criticifm  in  applying  the  following  epithet  to 
their  name.  “ The  knotty  ku/!n*/b  next  in 
order  flood.**  At  the  fame  time  it  mud  be 
added  that  our  own  country  would  afford 
that  gentleman  fufticient  convifton  of  his 
beir.i*  in  an  error. 

BULWARK,  [bohoertk,  Belg.  -fetfuwv*,. 
Fr.]  a fortification  ; a lecurity  or  protection. 

To  BULWARK,  V.  A.  to  fortify',  or 
Aren  gt  hen.  “No  bulwark' d town.-*  Mdif* 
This  verb  is  feldom  ufed. 

Bll'M,  S.  \boiwne , Bdg.  born,  Ff.J  the 
poflei  tors.  Lied  in  compofition  to  convey 
the  idea  of  reproach,  as  in  the  following 
word,  bum-baihjf, 

BU'M- BAILIFF,  S.  a perfbn  employed  fo 
arrefl  a perfon 

BU'MKIN,  S.  [b'imktri,  Belg.l  one  who 
has  not  had  a polite  education,  bur  is  giofs 
in  his  conceptions,  rude  in  his  behaviour, 
and  void  of  experience.  A ruftic,  or  clown, 

EU'MP,  S.  a fweliing  or  tumour  occa- 
fioned  by  a blow. 

To  BUMP,  V.  A.  to  kick  or  flrike  p to 
make  a loud  noifir. 

BU'MPER,  S.  a cup  or  glafs  filled  as  full 
as  it  can  hold. 

, BU'MKIN,  S.  See  BUMPKIN.  n ^ 

BU'MPKINLY,  Adv.  clownifh,  or  after 
the  manner  of  a countryman,  who  is  a ft  ran- 
ger to  politenefs  and  addrefs.  An  air  of 
Lurrpkiniy  romance.”  Clarifja.  A new  wdtd 
coined  by  Richardfon,  and  without  proper 
authority. 

BU  NCH,  S.  [burnt)  Ital.}  any  promi- 
nence, hard  kr.ob,  or  lwetling.  Many 
things  of  the  fame  kind  growing  toge- 
ther ; a duller  j feverai  things  roilefted 
or  tied  together.  “Bunch  of  keys.”  Locke. 
Any  thing  collect'd  together  in  a knot,  fo  as 
one  of  the  extremities  may  be  at  liberty  and  ; 
free  from  bandage.  “ A bunch  of  hairs  de- 
coloured 'di  verily.” 

To  BU'NCH,  V.  A.  to  grow  in  knobbs ; to 
Avell. 

BUNCH-BACKED,  Adj.  hump- backed  $ 
crooked. 

BU'NCH  INESS,  S.  the  growing  in  knobs, 
or  dull  era.  ■ 

BUNDLE,  S.  a parcel  of  goods,  &c.  tied 
or  wrapped  together. 

Tg 
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To  BU’NDLE,  V.  A.  to  tic  fevenl  things 
together.  Figuratively,  to  be  collected  to- 
gether, tfr  be  comp  reheuded  or  connected,  ap- 
plied to  the  ideas  of  the  mind,  and  uled  with 
up  or  together . “ Several  things  will  not  be 
bundled  up  together,  under  our  terms  or  ways 
of  1 pc.,  king.” 

BUNGAY,  a town  in  Suffolk,  with  a mar- 
.iltet  on  Thurfdays,  and  tw-o  fairs,  on  May  14, 
for  horfes  and  Wan  cattle,  and  on  September 
45,  fox  hogs  anu  petty  chapmen.  I;  is  feated 
on  a {pot  watered  by  the  river  Wavcnay, 
which  leparates  it  from  Norfolk.  It  has  two 
pariih-chuiches,  one  of  which  is  handfome. 
and  between  both,  in  the  midft  of  the  town, 
. arc  the- ruins  of  a famous  nunnery.  Here 
is  aifo  one  oil  tenting  meeting- 1 ioufe,  and  a 
gram  mar- fchool.  . The  town  contains  about 
6co  Houles,  and  the  Itrefcts  are  pretry  wide, 
and  well  paved.  Here  are  jikewife  the 
remains  of  a caflle  fuppo/ed  to  be  built 
by  king  John.  About  60  years  ago,  al- 
moll  cvciy  houfe  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
when  the  records  belonging  to  the  cattle  and 
convent  were  con  fumed.  It  is  however  now 
a good  trading fown.;  and  the  women  areem- 
ploycd  in  knitting  worilcd  {lockings.  The 
market  is  large  for  corn,  which  is  brought 
out  of  Norfolk. . It  is  76  miles  N.  by  E from 
Ipfwich,  ao-S.  of  Suffolk,  and  101  N.  E.  of 
London.  Lon.  16.  o.  lat.  52.  35. 

BU'NG,  S.  \hjrg, Brit.]  a ftopplcof  wood, 
cork,  &e.  for  the  bung-hole  of  a calk. 

To  BU'NG,  V.  A.  to  ltop  a barrel  at  its 
largefi.  hole. 

BUNG-HOLE,  S.  a large  round  hole  in  a 
barrel. 

To  BU'NGLE,  V.  N.  to  perform  in  a 
clumfy,  awkward  manner  ciumfy  per- 
formance. 

BU'NG  LER,  S.  [huongler^  Brit.]  an  ig- 
norant workman,  one  who  does  a thing  in  a 
clumfy  manner. 

BU'NGLINGLY,  Adv.  in  a clumfy  or 
awkward  manner. 

BU'NN,  S.  [lunmielo,  lur.nelo,  Span.]  in 
Paltry,  a fmall  cake. 

BU'NT,  S.  the  middle  part  of  a fail 
formed  into  a bag  or  pouch  that  it  may  con- 
tain more  wind. 

ToJBli'NT,  V.  N.  tofwell. 

BU'N  f£K,  S.  (a  cant  word)  a woman  who 
picks  Up  rags  j uled  figuratively,  to  convey 
the  niea  of  a dirty,  filthy,  meau  creature ; a 
prollitute.  .1 

BU'OY,  S.  (from  6 cue,  hois,  or  hoy e,  Fr.)  a 
piece  of  wood,  cork,  &c.  flotipg  on  the  wa- 
ter, tied  to  a pable  fattened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fca,  to  inform  pilots  and  mariners  where 
anchors  arc  d roped  in  the  harbours,  where  the 
wrepks  of  fliips  are  funk,  together  with  flial- 
low places,  LnJ  backs,  andotherimpediments. 

To  BU'OY,  V.  A.  to  raife  up;  to  keep 
afloat.  Ufcd  with  the  participle  up.  Figura- 
tively, to  keep  any  thing  from  finking  under 
opprdfipn.  To  caufc  a thing  to  alccnd  by 
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its  fpecific  Kk^nefs.  Figuratively,  to  for- 
mount  all  difficulties  and  impediments. 

“ Riling  merit  wifi  bury  up  at  lafl.’*  Pote. 

FUO'YANCY,  S.  that  quality  which  pre- 
vents a thing  from  fubfiding,  finking,  or  de- 
fending. “ The  winged  tribes  owe  their 
flight  and  buoyancy  to  it.*’  Derham. 

BUO'YAN  F,  Adi.  light;  that  which  will 
not  fink  ; that  which  animates.  “ His  vivid 
nerves  fo  full  of  buoyant  fpirits.”  *Tbomfon.  ■ 

BU 11,  S.  ( hour  re , Fr.)  the  head  of  a plant 
covered  with  prickles,  which  flicks  wherever 
it  is  caff. 

BU'RDEN,  S.  (fpelt  more  properly  bur- 
then, of  byrthr:,  Sajt.j  a load  ; figuratively,  a 
difficulty,  opprelfion,  affliction,  cr  unealincfcj 
the  weight  a fhip  can  carry  ; a prophecy  de- 
nouncing calamities  and  afflictions.  4<  This 
burden  concerning  the  prince.’*  Exek.  xii.  to. 
The  duties  required  by  thegofpel  difpenfation. 

“ My  burden  is  light.**  Matt . xi.  3c.  In 
mnfic,  the  drone  or  balsof  an  organ,  bagpipe, 
&?<■.  the  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  every 
fianza  of  a long  arc  called  the /wrfFr/r  of  a 
long  : this  ienfe  is  derived  from  bourdcr,  of 
hour  dinner,  (Fr.)  to  burn.  * 

To  BU;RDEN,  to  load  ; to  encumber,  or 
put  a perfon  to  expence.  “ I did  not  burden 
you.”  2 Cor.  xii.  16. 

BURDENSOME,  Ad.  heavy;  figurative- 
ly, applied  to  afflictions,  or  trouble. 

BUK'DOCK,  S.  in  Botany,  a plant. 

BUREAU,  S.[Fr,  pronounced  buro ) a cheft 
of  drawers,  with  the  top  Hoping,  and  furnifli- 
ed  with  pidgeon- holer. 

BU'RGAMOT,  S.  [ bergamotte , Fr.J  a fpe- 
cies  of  mellow  juicy  pear. 

BO'URGEOIS,  S.  [pronounced  loarjai , 
Fr.]  a citizen  or  burgefs.  In  Printing,  a type 
fomewhat  larger  than  what  this  book  Is  print- 
ed on. 

BU'RGESS,  S.  [bourgeois,  Fr.]  sn  inhabi- 
tant of  a borough  or  city  ; or  a reprefentative 
of  a borough  in  parliament. 

EU'RGH,  S.  [Sec  BURROW]  a corporate 
town  or  burrow. 

BU'RGHER,S.  [from  burg,  and  w er,  Sax.] 
one  who  has  the  right  of  a citizen,  or  a vote 
for  a member  of  parliament. 

BU/RGHER-SHIP,'S.  the  dignity,  or  pri- 
vilege of  a burgher. 

BUR'GLAR,  S.  [See  BURGLARY]  a 
perfon  who  is  guilty  of  houfe-hreaking. 

BUR'GLARY,  S.  \burg~bnte,  Sax.  hotife- 
bicaking,  from  burg  i houfe,  and  brxtt\  Sax. 
breaking]  in  Law,  a felonious  entering  a per- 
fon’s  houfe  in  the  night-time,  with  an  intent  ' 
to  commit  felony  : if  in  the  day-time,  it  is 
their  called  bcufe^hraktng,  by  way  of  diftinc- 
tion.  This  fpecies  of  felony  was  never  fo 
much  praCliled  as  at  prefent.  ’ 

BUR'GOM ASTER,  S.  [from  borger, 
Belg,  and  miefiet,  Beig.]  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  / towns  of  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, and  Germany,  fimilar  to  that  of 
an  alderman  in  London.  In  Amttcrdam  they 
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art  eMed  by  thofe  who  h^ve  been  burpher- 
vufters  them  fe  Ives,  they  difpofe  of  all  offices, 
Iteep  the  key  of  the  bank,  which  is  never 
opened  but  when  one  or  more  of  them  is  pre- 
fen t ; their  falary  is  about  500  guilders  per 
annum,  they  are  attended  by  a numerous  re- 
tinue of  penfioners  on  all  public  occaGons, 
aid  all  thttr  (rafts,  public  entertainments,  dec. 
arc  defrayed  out  of  the  common  treafury. 

BlFRtAL,  S.  [from  bury]  the  placing  a 
& ad  body  in  the  earth.  Figuratively,  the 
placing  any  thing  in  the  earth,  or  under  wa- 
ter. The  burial  ferviee,is  an  office  perform- 
ed at  the  grave  and  interment  of  one  of  its 
members.  Its  folemnity  and  gravity,  the  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  it*  feveral  parts,  and 
the  propriety  of  thofe  portions  of  Scripture 
uf  d oh  this  oecafion,  muft  entfey  a high 
Idea  of  the  abilities  and  piety  of  the  compo- 
fers,  and  when  duly  attended  to  in  its  per- 
formance, or  delivered  with  that  pathos  and 
iolemnity,  which  its  awful  periods  retire, 
mnft  draw  tears  from  the  eyes,  plant  daggers 
*tii  the  heart,  and  like  the  found  of  the  Arch- 
angel's trumpet,  awaken  the  mod  obdurate 
tinner  to  ferioufnefs. 

BU'RIER,  S.  he  that  buries  or  inters  a 
corpfe.  Figuratively,  that  removes  any  thing 
out  of  Gght. 

BU'RINE,  S.  [Fr.]  an  engraving  tool ; a 
• graver. 

BUR/LESQUE,  S.  [burlefto,  Ital.  burlare% 
.Ital.  to  jeft]  a kind  of  poetry,  wherein  both 
perlbns  and  things  arc  reprelcnted  in  a ridi- 
culous light  : it  feems  to  have  been  invented 
by  Bemia  an  Italian,  and  from  Italy  palled 
into  France,  where  it  became  fo  much  the 
reigning  tafte,  that  in  the  year  1649,  appeared 
3 bb  jk,  entitled  the  paffion  of  our  Saviour  in 
buricGjue  verfe } we  memion  this  irreverent 
title  only  to  brand  it  with  its  proper  degree 
of  infamy  and  detcflation.  The  bed  piece 
of  EngHih  burlefque  poetry,  is  Butlers  Huifi- 
brasy  and  is  like  to  continue  fo,  unlcfs  feme 
extraordinary  genius  Ihould  tread  in  his  foot- 
fleps,  and  cultivate  a fpecies  of  competition, 
which  our  bed  am  hois  have  raad  with  rapture, 
but  never  had  the  hardinefs  to  rival. 

To  BURLESQUE,  V.  A.  to  turn  any 
thing  to  ridicule  j to  reprefent  a thing  ludi- 
croully. 

BU'RLY,  Adj.  tall  or  over- grown  :of  large 
dimen  lions  j high  founding,  fwelling,  or 
pompons. 

To  BU'RN,  V.  A.  \f>rrtert  I burnt , or  I 
have  burnt ; b^rrnan,  byrr.an , Sax.]  to  coufume 
by  fire  ; to  caufe  a wound  by  tire  $ to  be  on 
fire,  to  kindle  ; figuratively,  to  Ihine  es  if  in 
flame*.  **  The  barge,  like  a burnilVd  throne, 
burnt  on  the  water.*'  Sbak,  To  be  violently 
inflamed  by  paffion  i to  make  the  checks  g’ow 
with  heat.  That  burning . flume  detains 
bun  from  his  Cordelia.’’'  Sbak.  To  he  hot, 
t%  Like  a young  hound  upon  a burning  fccnt.M 
DryJtH, 


BUR 

BUTIN,  S.  a wound,  injury,  or  hurt  re. 
reived  from  fire.  -■ 

BU'KNING,  S.  the  iftion  of  fire  on  fbme 
fubdanee,  whereby  the  minute  parts  are  put 
into  violent  motion,  and  fomc  of  them  W-- 
fuming  the  nature  of  fire  thrmfelvesj  fly  off 
to  their  proper  fphere,  while  other*  either 
afeend  in  vapouri,  or  are  reduced  to  allies  ; 
alio  flame,  or  fire. 

BU  RNING-GLASS,  S.  a convex  tfafs 
which  co) lefts  the  rays  of  the  fun  info  a point, 
where  any  eombuftible  matter  being  placed  is 
fet  on  fire.  The  burping-gladcs  made  of 
looking-glades,  are  much  more  powerful  than 
thole  made  by  lenfes  or  glades,  that  traofmit 
the  rays  of  light  through  them.  Mr.  VU- 
Ictte's  mirror  condenfcs  rays  17,733  times, 
and  confetjuently  burns  with  a heat  506  times 
greater  than  common  fire:  and  that  it  may  not 
feem  Orange,  that  even  tnjs  glafs  cannot  eoa- 
deofc  the  rays  of  the  moon  when  in  full,  foas  to 
produce  any  fenfible  heat,  we  Ihould  recollcft 
that  the  drnfity  of  the  moon’s  rays  is  to  thofe 
of  the  fun  as  3000000  to  1,  and  therefore 
the  burning-glafs  mull  conJcnfe  the  rays  of 
the  moon  three  millions  pf  times  to  raile  the 
liquor  of  the  common  thermometer,  which  is 
an  cITefl  jeo  times  greater  than  Villetle’s  mir- 
ror can  produce.  After  hinting  that  the  Roy- 
al Society  has  a burning-glafs,  confiding  of  7 
concave  glades  fo  placed,  that  their  feveral 
foci  meet  in  one  phyfical  point,  which  was 
prefented  them  by  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
and  vitrifies  brick  in  4 moment,  and  melts 
gold  in  halfaminutej  the  polfibility  of  Ar- 
chimedes’s felting  the  Roman  Anton  fire  by 
burning-glades  feems  worthy  of  notice. 
Though  Pcfcartes  has  endeavoured  to  run  it 
down  as  imprafticablc,  the  experimentsof  Mr. 
BufF.in  feems  to  prove  it  to  be  more  than  a 
hare  probability,  fmee  by  his  polcydron  of  6 
Let  broad,  and  as  many  high,  confiding  of 
t6S  fmall  mirrors,  or  fiat  pieces  of  lookirtg- 
glafs,  each  6 indies  fquare,  he  hath  fet  fire  to 
bnch-woodat  150  feet  Jiftr.nce,  in  March  : at 
another  time  he  has  burnt  wood  at  zoo  feet, 
and  melted  tin  and  lead  at  the  dillancc  of  110 
feet,  and  filver  at  that  of  50. 

to  BU'RNISH,  V.  A.  [Wr.Pr.Jtopo- 
lilh  fo  as  to  make  a thing  Ihine.  ' Neuterly, 
to  grow  bright  or  glofiy. 

BU'RNIsHEit,  S.  one  who burnifl)^si  an 
infirumcnt  ufed  by  polilhers,  made  of  the 
fined  Heel,  polifhed  cm  a wheel  tilt  it  is  as 
bright  as  looking-glafs  ; that  which  is  ufed  in 
bumtlhing  gold  and  filver  is  mad?  round, 
fometimes  with  one,  and  fometiines  wilh  two 
handles : an  engraver’s  burnifber  is  about  6 
inches  long,  on  one  (idem  the  lhapeofa  heart 
wilh  a long  point,  made  found  not  very  thick 
or  (harp,  the  other  end  is  of  iron,  refembling 
the  head  of  a dart  with  three  angles,  (harp  on 
three  fidrs ; it  is  like  wife  named  a grater. 
Bookbinders  ufe  a dog’s  tooth  to  bornilh  the 
edges  of  their  books,  and  gil Jets  the  fame, 
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or  elft  a wolf’s  tooth,  blood-ftane,  tripoll,  a abhty,  and  over  the  river  Trent  h has  novr 
piece  of  white  wood,  emery,  &c.  a famous  bridge  or  frec-llone,  about  a quar- 

BU'R.'N  rSlIING,  S.  the  poliflung  gold,  ter  of  a mile  in  length,  fupported  by  thirty- 
filver,  8cc,  * foven  arches.  U con  fills  chiefly  of  one  long 

BURNT,  Participle  Paflive  of  bum.  ftreet,  which  runs  from  the  place  where  the. 
BURR,  S.  (fee  BUR]  the  lobe  of  the  abbey  flood  to  the  bridge,  and  it  has  a good 
Ca f ; alfo  a fweat-bread  of  mear.  market  for  corn  and  provifions.  Burton 

fcUAR  PUMP,  S a pump  by  the  fide  of  ale  is  accounted  the  beft  of  any  country  a! a 
a /hip,  with  a flifF  7 or  8 feet  long,  having  brought  to  London.  It  is  12  miles  N.  E. 
a bur  or  kuob  of  wood  at  the  end,  which  is  of  Litchfield,  11  S.  W.  ef  Derby,  and  125 
drawn  up  by  a rope  fattened  to  the  middle,  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  15.  59.  laL 
and  is  called  Hkewift  a bilge  pump.  52.  48. 

1 BU'RREL,  S.  [biurre,  Fr.l  in  Garden-  BURY  ST.  EDMUND'S,  a town  of  Suf- 
jng,  a Ipecies  ‘ of  pear,  called  likewife  the  folk,  with  a market  on  Wednefdays,  and 
red  butter  pear,  from  its  fraooth,  delicious,  two  fairs;  on  September  az,  which  lafts 
{oft  pulp.  three  weeks,  and  on  December  3,  which 

BURROCK,  S,  a {mail  wear  or  dam  in  continues  three  days,  for  horfes,  butter,  and 
a rivet,  where  wheels  are  laid  to  catch  filh.  chccfc.  The  fituaiion  is  exceeding  picafant, 
BURROW-,  BU'RG,  BURGH,  S.  [from  and  the  air  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  hell  in  Eng- 
Surg,  or  bkrig,  Sax.]  a corporate  town,  land,  for  which  reafon  it  is  frequented  by 
which  fends  members  to  parliament ; alfo  the  better  fort  of  people.  It  wjs  formerly 
. the  holes  made  in  the  ground  by  rabbits.  of  great  note  for  its  abbey,  which  was  find 
To  BURROW,  [from  bur,  Sax.]  to  to  be  the  fineft  and  richcft  of  any  in  Eng- 
make  holes  in  the  ground  like  rabbits.  Fi-  land,  and  flood  between  the  two  churches, 
£i’rat?vely,  to  hide  or  bury  like  a rabbit  in  which  are  both  very  large,  and  feated  in  one 
its  buh-ow.  church-yard.  Iu  St.  Mary’s,  one  of  theie 

BURSAR,  S.  f burfarlus,  Lat,]’  an  offi- 1 churches,  lies  Mar ^ Queen  of  France,  who  * 
ccr  in  a college,  who  keeps  its  accounts ; a was  married  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
treafurer.  In  Scotland,  a ftudent  font  to  the  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is 
imiverfities  by  each  prefbytery,  from  whom  governed  by  a recorder,  12  aldermen,  and 
they  have  a fmall  annual  allowance  for  four  24  common  council.  The  flrccts,  which 
years,  refcmbling  the  exhibitioners  at  Ox-  are  al  ways  clean,  are  pretty  wide,  and  well 
ford.  paved  ; and  it  contains  about  zooo  houfes, 

BURSE,  $.  [bourfe,  Fr.  burfa , Lat.]  which  in  general  are  well-built,  ami  7000 
an  exchange,  or  place  where  merenunts  meet  inhabitants.  The  town  took  its  name  from 
to  tranfao twfine/s.  St.  Edmund  the  King's  being  buried  here. 

To  BURST,  V.  N.  [Preter.  1 burjf,  have  after  being  murdered  in  a wood,  and  h s 
burfi,  or  lurfitn,  from  burftan , Sax.]  to  fly  head  fevered  from  his  body.  Befidcs  the 
afundcr  witn  violence  ; to  break  away ; to  above  churches,  there  are  one  Prcfbj'terhn, 
free  a paflage,  with  the  particle  out $ to  be-  one  Independent,  and  one  Quakers  meeting, 
gin  an  action,  including  the  idea  of  violence.  Here  is  a fpadous  markct-haTl,  a grammar- 
Ufod  with  int\  u She  burft  into  tears.”  fcbool,  a fioe  fair-fled,  and  a beautiful  crofs, 
Applied  to  motion,  to  come  in  fuddcnly.  The  market  is  very  large  for  corn,  filh,  and 
TJfed  actively,'  to  break,  feparate,  or  difunite  fowl.  The  aluzes  for  the  county  are  held 
with  fudden  violence.  here.  It  is  14  miles  E.  of  Newmarket,  25 

BURST,  S.  a foparation  of  a thing  with  W.  N.  W.  of  Ipfwicli,  43  N.  of  Chelras- 
Vtolence;  aa  explofton.  Figuratively,  any  ford,  and  75  N.  N.  E.  of  London.  Lon. 
fjdden  and  violent  sftion.  iS.  20.  lat.  52.  20. 

BURST,  or  BURSTEN,  fParticiple  of  To  BU'RY,  V.  A.  [pronounced  by  the 
burjf  J In  Surgery,  applied  to  a perfon  who  Londoners  berry , from  birian , byrigan , or 
Jias  a rupture.  byrigeon , Sax.]  to  inter  a corpfc  in  a grave; 

BURSTWORT,  S.  in  Botany,  the  her*  to  inter  with  funeral  rites;  to  cover  with 

earth.  Figuratively,  to  conceal  or  hide. 

BU'RYING-PLACE,  S.  a church-yard  j 
a burying- ground. 

B'USH,  S.  [bofeb,  Belg.]  a thick  Ihrub. 
The  branch  of  a tree,  hung  before  a door, 
to  Ihew  that  liquors  are  fold.  ‘I,  Good  wine 
needs  no  bu/b."  Sbak 

To  BU'SH,  to  grow  thick,  to  grow  toge- 
ther. • 

BUSHEL,  S.  [keiffieau,  Fr.  bufellus , Low 
Lat.]  a dry  meafurc  of  eight  gallons  ; a 
great  quantity. 

BUSHINESS, 


nia.  This  genus  is  placed  by  Tournetort  in 
the  fecond  left',  of  his  15th  dafs,  and  by 
Linnaeus  In  the  fecond  feft.  of  his  5th. 

To  BURTHEN,  V.  A.  > <,  Dnnnrw 
BURTHEN,  S.  \ **  BLRDEN- 

BURTON  UPON  TRENT,  a town  of 
Stafford/hire,  with  a market  on  Thurfdays, 
2nd  four  fairs  ; on  April  9,  for  homed  cat- 
tle and  horfes;  cn  Holy  Thor  fday,';  for  j 
horned  cattle;  on  July  16,  for  toys;  and  on 
October  29,  which  is  confiderable  for. horfes 
and  homed  cattle.  It  had  formerly  a large 
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BU*SHINESS,  S.  the  growing  in  great 
numbers  near  one  another,  like  the  branches 
of  a bufh. 

BU'SHY,  Adj.  full  of  branches,  but 
ffcort ; thick  of  branches.  Figuratively, 
growing  in  great  numbers.  44  A thick  hvjhy 
beard.*’  Addf.  Abounding  in  bufhes 

BU'SILESS,  Adj.  [pronounced  biz'fi, 
from  bpjy  and  hfs,  of  A%;%  Sax.]  without 
employ  ; at  leifure;  not  engaged  in  any  em- 
ployment. 

EU'SILY,  Adj.  [pronounced  bizily]  in- 
duflrioufly;  in  an  officious  inquifitive  man- 
ner. 44  If  too  bujily  they  (honld  enquire.” 
ftryd.  With  an  air  of  aftivc  importance 
from  a multiplicity  of  bnfinefs. 

BUSINESS,  S.  [ pronounced  bifnefs  or 
bixnefs,  from  lujy  and  fiefs,  of  nefs,  Sax.J 
employment;  a man’s  trade  or  profefTion, 
affairs,  or  concerns.  After  make  or  made,  a 
perfon’s  whole  ftudy  and  peculiar  employ- 
xn»nt.  4 ‘ Made  it  his  bujir.efs  to  lafh  the 
faults  of  other  writers.”  Addif.  Joined 
with  have,  a leafon  that  may  be  alTigned  for 
any  meaiure  or  undertaking,  a propriety. 
*{  What  buffr.cjs  bad  the  tortoife  among  the 
* cloud'.”  L'Eiir.  To  do  a man's  bujinefs,  is  a 
low  and  familiar  phrafe  for  killing  or  ruin- 
ing him, 

BvJ'SK,  S.  [bufque,  Fr.  ] a piece  of  flee!, 
fee.  worn  at  the  flomacher  of  a woman  s 
flays,  to  keep  them  in  proper  form. 

Bt7'SK[>J,  S.  [bufclen,  or  broJKen , Be!g. 
b^rxactlino,  Jtal.]  a kind  of  half- boot  worn 
by  rhe  antients,  laced  or  fattened  before. 
Its  f >le  was  fo  thick,  that  it  made  a per  foil 
con  fide  r ably  taller,  was  worn  by  the  drama- 
tic performer,  in  tragedy,  and  diflinguiflied 
from  the  fock  worn  in  comedy,  which  was 
of  a thinner  foie,  and  confequently  lower. 
Figurat  vely,  tragedy.  “ Ganick  is  no  lefs 
admired  in  the  fock  than  in  the  bujkin.” 

BU'.SS,  S.  [bus,  Ir  ] a falute  with  the 
lips,  attended  with  a fmacking  found,  and 
familiar  endearment  ; diffinguilhed  from  a 
kiis,  which  is  a bare  touch  of  the  lips,  and 
given  with  a greater  Ihcw  of  ceremonious 
kindnefs.  Authors,  without  attending  to 
this  diflinftion,  ufe  them  promifcuoully, 
looking  on  bufs  as  a low  term  to  convey  the 
fame  iJea  as  a kifs.  In  Fifhery,  a finall  vif- 
fel  from  4S  to  60  tons  burthen,  ufed  in  the 
herring  filhery,  with  two  fmall  (beds  or  ca- 
bins at  each  end,  that  at  the  prow  ferving 
for  a kitchen  ; derived  from  buffi.  Tent. 

To  BU'SS,  to  falute  with  the  lips-  Figu- 
ratively, to  touch.  “ NVhofe  wanton  tops  do 
bufs  the  clouds.”  Slab. 

BU'ST,  S.  [buffo,  Jtal.]  in  Sculpture,  the 
figure  of  a perfon  in  relievo,  containing  the 
h-nd,  (boulders  and  flqjnach,  without  the 
arms. 

BlTSTARD,  S.  [bMarde,  Fr.  lucciano, 
Ital.J  a wild  turkey,  lo  called  from  its  diffi- 
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culty  in  flying  and  railing  itfclf  from  the 
ground,  on  account  of  its  weight. 

To  HU'STLE,  V.  N.  [ fuppof-d  bv  foroe 
to  be  derived  from  brufiiiad,  SiX.  to  make  a 
noife,  but  more  probably  from  1 to  1 -t 
nimbly  about  a thing;  to  nAc  a gre  r O r 
about  any  thing. 

B J ..1T.E,  S.  a great  hurry  :r  buiinefs, 
noife,  tumult. 

BU'STLER,  S.  a ftirring.  indolha  ns  nin.' 

BU  SY,  Adj.  I pronounced  bbeyor  b:ffy  fcvirt 
bn  f fun,  Sax.J  engaged.  Actively,  diligent, 
officious,  or  meddling  with  things  that  do  not 
concern  a per  ion. 

To  BU'SY,  V.  A [fee  the  noun,  particip’d 
huffed]  to  keep  a perfon  employed.  To  em- 
ploy; ufed  with  the  particles  a out  and  with. 
“ The  ideas  it  is  buffed  about."  Locke.  li  Eujy 
giddy  lyj’mds  with  toreign  quarrels.”  Sbak. 

EU'SY-BCDY,  S.  a perfon  tull  of  oifleiottf- 
nefs,  medling  with  the  concerns  of  other 
people. 

BU'T,  Conj.  [baton,  bate,  but  an,  Sax.] 
when  it  breaks  eff  the  thread  of  a difcoorfc, 
it  intimates  a flop  of  the  mind,  fignific?, 
nowbeit.  44  But  to  (a y no  more.”  When 
applied  to  limit  the  fenfe  to  what  is  expretfl* 
ed,  it  fig ni fits  only.  “ I faw  but  two  wo- 
men.” Joined  with  did  or  had,  it  denotes  o& 
!y.  44  Did  but  men  conlider.”  Trlfot.  When 
ufed  to  introduce  the  minor  of  a fyllogifm,  it 
only  implies  that  the  latter  propofitio/i 
Ihould  be  joined  to  the  former;  and  may 
be  changed  for  now.  "All  animals  have 
fenfe,  but  a dog  is  an  animal/*  After  a 
comparative  noun  it  has  the  force  of  than. 
44  No  fooner  up,  but  he  privately  opened  the 
gate/’  Guard.  No.  167.  After  the  words 
doubt,  queffion,  or  Other  terms  implying  utf- 
certninty,  if  proceeded  by  a negative,  it  iirt- 
plies  that  the  excepted  claufiv  which  follows, 
is  an  objeft  of  the  highefl  aflurancc  and  con- 
fidence, and  may  be  changed  for  that,  which 
is  fometimes  exprefled  with  it.  44  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  king  of  Spin  will  reform, 
&c.”  /Iddif.  44  They  made  no  account,  bitt 
that  the  navy,  See.”  Bacon.  Joined  with 
an  adverb  or  noun  expreflive  of  time,  it 
confines,  limits,  of  retrains  the  aftron  dr 
thing  mentioned  to  the  period  expref- 
fed. 

BU'T,  S.  [hut,  Fr.]  a limit  or  bounda- 
ry. Seldom  ufed. 

BlFT-END,  S.  the  broad  or  blunt  end. 

BU'TCHER,  S.  the  » is  pronounced  long, 

\ biuc her,  Fr.]  one  who  kills  and  fells  the 
fleffi  of  cattle  In  a market,  or  his  own 
houfc*  It  is  indeed  Orange  that  the  aft  4 
Hen.  VIT.  c.  3.  44  which  forbids  any  butcher 
to  flay  beads  within  the  walls  of  ihe  city  of 
London,  on  paiti  of  forfeiting  ud.  or  3d. 
for  every  cow  or  other  beafl,”  fhould  be  e- 
vaded  and  never  put  in  execution,  though  it 
is  plain  that  nothing  could  contribute  more 

to 
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to  the  cleanlincfs  of  the  ftreets,  the  whole-' 
fomcnefs  of  the  ait,  the  preventing  thofe 
accidents  which  are  caufed  by  over-driving 
black  cattle  in  the  ftreets,  or,  what  is  not 
lefs  important,  the  removing  from  infant 
minds  fuch  feenes  as  tend  to  fmother  the 
tender  glowings  of  humanity;  and,  by  fa- 
miliarifing  the  fight  to  bloodfhed,  make  the 
foul  contract  fuch  habits  of  barbarity  and 
cruelty,  as  difcrction  will  not  be  able  to  root 
out,  and  reafon  at  his  greateft  maturity,  will 
find  a hard  talk  to  reftrain.  Butcher  is  ufed 
figuratively,  for  one  who  is  of  a barbarous 
difpofition.  Conquerors  are  but  the  hatch- 
ers of  mankind.”  Lode, 

To  BUTCHER,  V.  A.  to  flay  or  kill  a 
beaft.  Figuratively,  to  murder  in  a barba- 
rous and  cruel  manner. 

BU'TCHERLINESS,  $.  a fiate  or  quali- 
ty denoting  a difpolition  void  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity,  and  delighting  in  the 
moft  cruel  murders. 

BU'TCHERY,  Adv.  in  a cruel^barbarous 
manner. 

BU'TCHERY,  S.  the  trade  of  a butcher. 
Figuratively,  the  coramiffion  of  murder, 
cruelty,  barbarity. 

BUTLER,  S.  [formerly  fpelt  bortiler,  that 
is  one  who  fills  bottles,  bouteilUr,  Fr.]  a fer- 
vant  who  has  the  care  of  liquors  ufed  in  a 
family. 

BlTTLERSHIP,  S.  the  office  of  a but- 
ler. 

BU'TT,  S.  [ butte,  hyttet  Sax.]  a vcfiel 
containing  126  gallons  of  wine,  108  of  beer, 
and  from  1,5  to  22  cwt.  of  currants. 

BU'TT,  S.  [ bout, , Fr.]  that  which  a per- 
fon  is  to  flioot  at.  Figuratively,  the  object  to 
which  any  pci  foil’s  meafurcs  arc  aimded. 
One  who  is  the  object  of  ridicule  to  a com- 
ply* 

To  BU'TT,  V.  A.  [bcttltty  Eclg.]  to  give 
a blow  with  the  head,  applied  to  the  method 
of  attack  ufed  by  a jam,  and  to  that  of  any 
other  animal,  which  attacks  in  the  fame 
manner.  “ . ' 

BUTTER,  S.  f buttere , Sax.]  a fat  unfhi- 
ous  fubflance  made  from  cream.  Suffolk  is 
famous  for  very  good  butter,  and  very  bad 
cheefe ; of  the  former  it  produces  great 
quantities,  which  have  been  exported  to  the 
colonic*,  and  brought  back  again  without 
any  diminution  of  its  goodmTs.  This  com- 
mon and  ufefal  article  is  both  noutifiiing 
and  petfoul,  opens  the  body,  blunts  the 
fharpnefs  of  conofive  poifons,  is  a diftolvcr 
and  digefter,  good  to  cafe  pains,  and  icmovcs 
inflammations.  Yet  it  mufl  be  owned,  that 
when  ufed  to  excefs,  it  relaxes  and  weakens 
the  ftomach,  deftrovs  the  appetite,  creates 
naufeoufnefs,  and  heats  much.  ^ * 

To  BU'TTER,  V.  A.  to  fpread  upon  any 
thing.  In  gaming,  to  inacale  the  flakes  at 
every  throw. 
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BUTTER-BUR,  S.  in  Bot:ny,  tbeprM- 
fitet.  This  genus  is  ranged  by  Tourncfort, 
in  the  2d.  fe<ftion  of  his  12th  clafs,  -nd  by 
Linnscus,  in  the  2J.  feCtion  of  bis  19th. 

BU'TI  ER-FLONVER,  S.  in  Botany,  a 
yellow  flower,  with  w’hich  the  fields  are  co- 
vered in  May,  and  deriving  its  name  either 
from  its  rtfembling  the  colour,  or  its  con- 
tributing to  colouring  butter  in  that  month. 

BU'TTERrFLY,  S.  [, butter-fa ge,  Sax.]  in 
natural  hiftory,  a beautiful  infedl,  produced 
from  an  egg,  eruca-wonn,  catccr  pillar,  and 
aurelia.  The  wonders  of  the  different  flages 
before  it  arrives  to  its  maturity,  and  the  pro- 
fufion  of  fplcndour  which  appears  in  its 
ftrufture,  when  arrived  toth cLutter-fy  flat*, 
would  require  too  much  room  to  expatiate 
on  here,  but  may  be  treated  of  in  the  fever  a 1 
articles  which  occur  in  this  work  relative 
thereto.  But  let  it  be  allowed  me  to  fay, 
that  thofc  who  would  be  acquainted  with 
the  diffeicnt  fpecies,  fliould  conlult  the  Spec- 
tacle of  Nature,  Swammerdam,  Malphigi, 
and  Derham’s  Phyfico  Theology. 

BUTTER-MILK,  S.  the  whey  feparated 
from  the  cream  in  making  butter. 

' BU'TTER- WORT,  S.  in  Bottany,  a 
plant  called  like  wife  the  fanicU,  deriving  its 
name  according  to  Skinner,  from  the  fatnef* 
of  its  leaves. 

BUTTERY,  Adj.  having  the  qualities  of 
butter, 

BUTTERY,  S.  a room  where  butter, 
checfc,  or  other  provifions  arc  kept. 

BU'TIOCK,  S.  the  broad,  thick,  flefoy 
part  of  animals  joined  to  the  hip.  The  but- 
tock'of  a ftnp  is  her  full  breadth  right  a- 
ft^jn,from  the  tuck  upwards:  when  built 
broad  or  narrow  at  the  tranfome,  (he  is  faid 
to  hiV«  a broad  or  narrow  buttock. 

BUTTON.  S.  [hotter.,  Brit.]  a fmall, 
flattifh  round  ball  made  of  metal,  &c.  fewed 
to  the  clothes  to  fallen  any  part  of  drel’s  to- 
gether. A knob  or  ball.  In  Botany,  the 
round  head  of  a plant ; a bud.  A hrafs 
knob  of  a lock  ferving  to  open  or  (hot  a 
door. 

To  BUTTON,  Y.  A.  to  few  buttons  on 
.1  garment.  To  etofe  or  faflen  with  buttons. 
Figuratively,  to  inclofc,  cloath,  or  involve, 
with  the  particle  up.  “ Whole  heart  is  but- 
ton'd up  with  fteel.  Sbak. 

BUTTON-HOLE,  S.  the  hole  in  a gar- 
ment to  receive  the  button  in. 

BUTTRESS,  S.  [from  about  fr,  Fr.]  a 
kind  of  butment  made  arch  wife,  01  a inafs 
of  flonc,  01  brick,  ferving  to  prop  the  fides  of 
a building,  or  wall,  &c.  when  it  L very  high, 
or  has  any  confidcrablc  load  to  fuftain  on  the 
other  fide,  as  a bank,  Ate. 

To  BUTTRESS,  V.  A.  to  prop  or  fup- 
port. 

BU'TYRjOUS,  Adj.  [from  butyrum, vLat.] 
like  butter:  fat,  unftuous, 
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fcUX'OM,  Adj . [bocfum,  Sax.]  obedient, 
tradable,  oppofed  to  tfiftimrc  or  refifting. 
Figuratively,  void  of  rcfrftance,  yielding, 
giving  away.  44  He  with  broad  fails— -win- 
now’d the  buxom  air.*’  far.  Loft,  Gay,  lively, 
wanton,  jolly. 

BtJ'XOMLY,  Adv.  wantonly,  gaily,  or 
amoroufly. 

BU'XOMNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  being 
wajiion,  gay,  or  amorous. 

To  BU'Y,  V.  A.  \ pronounced  by9  preter  I 
bought , or  have  bought , from  biegean , Sax.J  to 
purchafc  a thing.  Figuratively,  to  exchange 
one  thing  for  another.  “ Pleafurc  with 
praife,  and  danger  they  would  buy'*  Donne. 
To  buy  up,  or  purchafc  large  quantities  of 
any  commodity . Ufed  with  o^toefcapeby 
means  of  money  ; to  bribe,  or  corrupt  by 
bribery,  “ difluade,  or  buy  off  confc  enct.” 
South. 

BU'Y’ER,  S.  [pronounced  by-er ] he  that 
purchafes. 

To  BUZZ,  V.  N.  [bixxen,  Tent.]  to  hum 
like  bees,  flics,  &c.  Figuratively,  to  whifper, 
of  talk  Co  as  to  make  a noife  like  the  hum 
ming  of  bees. 

To  BU'ZZ,  V.  A.  to  whifper  ; to  drvulgc, 
publilh,  or  fpread  a rumour. 

BU'ZZ,  S.  the  humming  found  of  bees, 
&c.  A whifper. 

BU'ZZARD,  S.  r bufardy  or  buz-art,  Fr.] 
a kind  of  hawk.  Figuratively,  a blockhead,  or 
donee  j generally  ufed  with  the  epithet  blind, 
BU'ZZER,  S.  u fecret  uhifpcrer,  or  one 
who  raifes  by  falfe  rumours. 

BY",  Prep,  [big,  hi.  Sax.]  after  words  fig- 
nifying  action,  it  implies  the  agent,  cauie, 
or  means ; after  quantity  it  exprelies  the  pro- 
portion ; at  the  er.d  of  a fentence  it  implies 
imitation,  or  conformity  j “ A model  to 
build  others  by.'*  Arburth . After  an  adjec- 
tive of  the  comparative  degree,  it  denotes 
the  difference,  or  proportion  in  which  one 
thing  exceeds  another.  44  Shorter  by  the 
hcarl  ” Applied  to  time,  it  fignifies  that 
thing  or  adtton  is  limited  to  the  period  ex- 
prtfled.  Applied  to  motion  or  paflage,  it  im- 
plies clofc,  or  by  the  fide  : Applied  to  place 
or  fitnation,  it  denotes  nearnefs.  Joined  to 
the  pronouns  himfelf, \ be*Jclf>  &c.  it  fignifies 
the  exdufion  } alone.  After  keep  it  fignifies 
pofleflion,  or  ready  for  ufe.  c<  He  kept  fomc 
of  tire  fpiritiy  him,”  Boyle.  Ufed  adverbially, 
it  fignifies  near.  By  and  by  ; fignifies  Ihort 
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BY- DESIGN,  S.  a defign  not  fbrefeen 
or  intended,  but  intervening  by  accident. 

BY  END,  S.  private,  or  felf  intereft. 

BY-IN TKREST,  S.  felf  or  private  inte- 
reft oppofed  to  that  of  the  public. 

BY-LAW,  S.  a law  made  by  corpora- 
tions, be?c.  in  calcs  which  are  not  provided 
for  by  the  public  laws. 

BY'- NAME,  S.  a name  of  reproach, 
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BY'-PAST,  Adj.  paft,  peculiar  to  the 
Scotch.  “ Three  hundred  year,  by  pa  ft.'* 

Cbcyr::. 

BY'-PATH,  S.  a pri rate  path. 

BY'ROAD,  S.  an  unfrequented  road,  op- 
pofed to  a public  one. 

BTY'-STREET,  S.  an  obfeure  ftreet. 

BY'-VIEW,  S.  a felf-interefted,  private,, 
or  mcreenary  purpofe. 

BY'-WALK,  S.  a private  walk,  oppofed  to- 

main  road. 

BY'-WAY,  S.  a private  and  obfure  way, 
which  has  no  communications  with,  and' 
cannot  be  feen  from  a public  road. 

BY'-WORD,  S.  [bi-word.  Sax.]  a faying, 
proverb,  or  term  of  reproach, 

BYE  or  BEE,  [from  by,  Iff.  or  ire.  Sax.] 
imply  a dwelling,  place,  or  city,  ana  are  add- 
ed to  the  names  of  perfons,  to  fignify  that 
they  lived  or  bad  feats  in  the  places,  to  which 
thefe  names  are  appropriated. 

BY'ZANTINE,  S.  [from  byxjmtium ] r 
wedge  of  gold  which  the  king  offers  on  re- 
ceiving the  facrament  on  Chriftmas-day.- 
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The  third  letter,  fuppofed  to  Rave- 
been  borrowed  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  E,  which  is  the  third  letter 
of  their  alphabet,  as  well  as  onrs,  has  the 
fame  found,  and  in  their  fmall  characters 
was  written  in  the  fame  form,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
font by  ourfehtes.  It  is  founded  by  exprefi- 
ing  the  breath  between  the  tongue,  raiftd  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  palate,  and 
the  lips  open.  Before  the  vowels  a,  o,  u, 
and  all  conjouanti,  it  is  pronounced  hard,  as 
in  cage,  cat,  & c.  but  before  r,  «,  and  y,  it> 
lias  a found  like  the  /,  but  iomewhst  more 
(harp,  as  m at,  cell,  cyder ; before  an  b,  it 
has  a peculiar  found,  between  the  hardnef, 
of  the  i,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  /,  as  in 
chain,  ebetfe ; but  in  words  derived-  from  the 
French,  ic  is  founded  like  an  f,  before  b, 
as  in  ebaife,  which  is  pronounced  fibaifr. 
Ufed  as  a figure,  it  (lands  tor  too,  and  when 
double  CC,  200.  In  Malic,  it  (lands  for 
the  higheft  part  in  a thorough  bafe. 

CAB'AL,  S.  [caBalcr,  Fr.  | a body  of  men 
united  to  diflurb  the  acfminiffration  of  a (late. 
An  intrigue,  or  plot. 

To  CABAL,  V.  N.  [cabal, r,  Fr.]  to  form 
plots,  or  engage  irt  intrigues  for  fnbverting 
or  changing  an  adminiflration. 

CA'BALA,  S.  frfilp.  Chald.]  in  its 
primary  fenfe  any  fentiment,  opinion,  ufage, 
or  explication  of  Scripture,  tranfrriitted  from 
father  to  fon.  The  origin  of  the  Cabala, 
among  the  Jews,  is  owing  to  a tradition., 
that  at  the  time  when  Mofes  receivedthe  law 
from  Gad  at  Mount  Sinai,  he  received  like- 
wife  the  explication  of  the  obfeure  paflage-, 
which  on  his  coming  down  he  communicated 
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to  Aaron,  liis  Tons,  and  the  70  elders,  bet 
they  being  not  committed  to  writing  were 
funded  down  to  future  ages,  only  by  tradi- 
tion Cabala , is  likewife  applied  to  the 

sfbufe  of  fome  text  of  Scripture,  whereby 
certain  vifionaries  pretend  to  difeover  ftfmc 
future  event  from  the  various  combination* 
of  wo>ds. 

CA'BAJLIST,  S.  a feft  among  the  Jews, 
which  interprets  Scripture  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  cabala.  The  Jews  are  divided 
info  Karaites,  who  rejeft  all  tradition  and 
the  Talmud,  retaining  only  the  pure  text 
of  Scripture  ; and  the  RabbiniAs  or  Tal- 
mudifls,  who  likewife  receive  the  talmud 
and  traditionary  exposition  of  Scripture. 
The  fir(t  heretics  among  Chriftians  (truck 
h>to  this  by-path,  and  their  defendants 
amongA  the  moderns,  the  Hutchinfonians, 
by  treading  in  their  Acps,  have  almoA  made 
it  a common  road. 

CA  BALI'S  TIC,  CABALLSTICAL,  Adj. 
fome  thing  relating  to,  or  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  the  CabaliAs.  Something 
tnyftical. 

CaBA'LLER,  S.  a perfon  who  enters 
into  plots,  to  difturb  and  change  the  admi- 
niftration. 

CABA'LLINE,  Adj.  £ caballinus,  Lat.] 
belonging  to  a horfe. 

CA'BARET,  S.  [Fr.]  a place  where  wine 
is  fold.  “ Palling  by  fome  cabaret."  Btambal 

CA'BBAGE,  S.  [cabas,  or  cboux  cabas, 
Fr.]  in  Botany,  the  brafica,  a kitchen  plant 
with  large  Hefhy  and  glaucous  coloured 
leaves.  Linnzus  ranges  it  io  the  fccond 
felt.  of  his  15th  clafs,  joining  the  turnep, 
navew,  and  rocket  to  it ; and  its  fpecies  arc 
eightj  the  varieties  of  the  firA,  being  eleven, 
and  thofe  of  the  third  fort,  two.  Alio  a cant 
word  among  taylors  for  remnants  of  cloth 
which  they  keep  for  themfelves. 

To  CA'BBAGE,  V.A.  to  defraud  a perfon 
of  part  of  his  cloth,  ©r  to  retain  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  cloth  from  a cuAomer. 

CA'BIN,  S.  [ cabau , or  ebabin , Brit  ] a 
little  hut.  On  board  (hips,  fmaU  cells,  or 
apartments. 

To  CA'BIN,  V.  N.  to  live  in  a cabin. 
Figuratively,  to  live  or  lie  in  a fmall  place. 
**  And  cabin  io  a cave.’*  Sbak.  U(ed  actively, 
to  confine  in  a cabin.  “ But  now  I'm  ca- 
bin'd, crib'd,  confin'd.**  Sbak. 

CA'BINED,  Adj.  belonging  to  a cabin. 

. CA'BINET,  S.  [cabinet,  Fr.]  a kind  of 
chcA  with  feveral  drawers  for  preferring  cu- 
rlofities,  or  keeping  clothes.  In  Architec- 
ture, the  mod  retired  place  in  the  belt  part 
of  a building,  fet  apart  for  writing,  Audy- 
ing,  or  privacy.  A room  in  which  private 
(confutations  arc  held. 

CA'BINET-MAKER,  S.  one  who  makes 
cabinets,  and  other  wooden  heulhold  furoi-j 
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CA'BLE,  S.  [calf,  Brit,  cable,  Fr.]  a 
thick,  large,  ttrong,  three  Arand-robe,  faA» 
ened  to  an  anchor,  to  hold  the  (hip  when 
Ale  rides;  ger.eially  120  fathoms  in  length) 
whence  a Cable*!  length  is  figuratively  ufed 
for  120  fathoms.  A cable  is  Lid  to  be  wcH 
laid,  when  well  wrought,  or  made  j to  be 
Jicrved  or  platted,  when  bound  with  ropes, 
or  clouts  to  prevent  it  from  gauling  the 
haufe  j to  b r.  fplicsd,  when  the  (everal  llrands 
are  interwoven,  to  join  two  pieces  or  ends 
together ; to  be  coitd,  when  rolled  up  in  a 
ring,  the  fcveral  rounds  being  called  cable 
tire ; to  fay  more  cable,  is  to  let  more  out  ; 
t o pay  cheap  the  cable,  is  to  let  or  hand  out 
apace;  and  to  veer  more  cable,  is  10  let 
more  out.  When  two  pieces  of  cable  are 
fpliced  together,  it  is  calleJ  ^ Jfaot  of  the 
cable. 

CAfBLED,  Adj.  refembling  cables.  Ca- 
bled flutes,  in  Architecture,  are  thofe  which 
are  filled  up  with  pieces  in  the  form  of  a 
cable.  In  Heraldry,  a cabled  croft , is  that 
which  is  formed  of  the  two  ends  of  a (hip’s 
cable  ; fometimes,  but  improper  y,  a crofs 
covered  with  rounds  of  rope,  this  being  ra- 
ther a crofs  corded . 

CA'BOCHED,  Adj.  in  Heraldry,  the 
head  of  a bcaA  cut  off  behind  the  ears ; 
diAinguilhed  from  cauped,  which  is  by  an 
horizontal  feftion. 

CACAO,  fee  CHOCOLATENUT. 
CACHECTIC,  or.CACHECTICAL,  Adj. 
[from  cucbtxy ] having  an  ill  habit  of  body. 

CA'CHEXY,  S.  [from  x«*=c  and  i*.f, 
Gr.)  in  Medicine,  an  univerfal  bad  difpoli- 
tion  of  body,  proceeding  from  a defeft  of 
nourilhmcnr,  which  according  to  Boerhnave, 
is  owing  either  to  a depravation  of  the  nu- 
tritious juices,  a di  (order  in  the  vrflcls  which 
convey  them,  or  a defelt  in  the  animal  (eco- 
nomy, by  which  the  nutritious  juices  are 
formed,  circulated,  and  applied  to  the  fo- 
lids. 

To  CA#CK,  V.  N.  fcacare,  Lat.]  to  un- 
load the  body  b}»  a difeharge  or  Aooi. 

To  CA'CfCLE,  V.  N.  [kaeckelen,  Belg.]  in 
its  primary  fenfe  to  make  a noifc  like  a 
goofe ; applied  likewife  to  that  of  a hen. 
To  laugh  heartily. 

CA'CKLE,  S.  the  noife  of  a goofe  or 
fowl. 

CA'CKLER,  S.  a fowl  that  cackles.  A . 
tell-tale,  a tatler. 

CACHOCHY'MY.  S.  [froip  x«**c  and 
in  Medicine,  a corrupt  Aate  of  the 
vital  humours,  efpccially  of  the  mafsof  the 
blood,  ariling  from  external  contagion,  or  a 
diforder  of  tne  fecretions,  or  excretions. 

CA'COPHO'NY,  S.  [from  and 

<purn,  Gr.]  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  the 
meeting  together  of  letters,  &e,  which  form 
a harlh  found. 
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CADAVEROUS,  Adj.  f caitn>,r,  Lat.] 
a dead  body  ; rcfembling  a dead  boJy. 

CAD'DIS,  S.  a kind  of  tape  In  Natural 
Hiftory,  a kind  of  worm  or  grub. 

CA'DE,  Adj.  [according  to  Skinner,  from 
cadel , Fr.  foft  or  delicate, J foft,  lender, 
tame,  delicate.  In  Hulbandry,  a cade  lamb, 
is  a houfc-lamb. 

CA'DE,  S.  [cadus,  Lat.]  a calk  or  barrel. 
Irv  the  book  of  rates,  a certain  number  of 
fiih  ; a cade  of  herrings,  is  a veflel  contain- 
ing  500,  and  a cade  of  fprats,  1000. 

CA'DENCK,  S.  [cadence,  Fr.  of  eadens , 
Lat.]  in  irs  primary  fenfe,  a fall,  decline  or 
defeent.  “ Now  was  the  fun  in  we  Hern  ca- 
dence low.”  Par.  Loft.  In  oratory  and  Poe- 
try, the  fall  of  the  voice,  the  flow  of  verfes 
or  periods.  The  French  verfes  which  are 
compofed  of  Alexandrines,  and  divided  into 
equal  parts  or  halves  in  the  reading,  fatigue 
and  fatiate  the  ear  by  the  famenefs  of  found  j 
but  the  Englifb,  which  like  the  Latin  can 
vary  its  cadence  according  to  the  variety  of 
its  fubjefts,  is  always  new  and  always  plcaiing. 
Though  indeed  this  holds  good  cf  thofe  com- 
pofltions  that  are  written  in  rhime,  yet  in 
blank  verfe  it  is  abundantly  more  confpicu- 
ous.  In  Mufic,  cadcncc,  is  a certain  reft, 
either  at  the  end  of  a fong,  or  of  fomc  of  its 
pans,  into  which  it  is  divided  as  into  mem- 
bers or  periods.  A perfect  cadence  is  that 
which  confifls  of  two  notes  fun 2 after  each 
other,  or  by  degrees,  conjoined  in  each  of 
the  two  parrs ; and  an  imperfect  cadence  is 
when  the  lad  meafure  is  not  in  o'lavc  or 
unifon,  but  a flxth,  or  a third.  The  chief 
cadence  or  clofe,  is  the  key  itfelf  in  which 
the  bafs  always  concludes,  the  next  in  dig- 
nity is  the  fifth  above,  and  the  next  to  that, 
the  third.  Cadence,  in  Dancing,  is  when 
the  feveral  Heps  anfwer  the  different  meafure 
of  the  mufic.  In  horfcmanlhip,  an  equal 
meafure,  or  proportion  obferved  by  a horlc 
in  all  his  motions,  when  thoroughly  managed. 

CADE'T,  S.  [Fr.]  the  younger  brother. 
A volunteer  w ho  ferves  in  expectation  of  be- 
ing promoted  to  a commiflion. 

CA'DEW,  or  CADEWORM,  S.  [of 
cadus)  Lat.  a calk,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  houie  themfelvei,]  in  Natural  Hiftory, 
a kind  of  worms,  which  in  time  change  into 
butter-flies.  The  ingenuity  they  difeover  in 
collecting  thofe  material,  which  are  fittelt  for 
their  purpofc,  anJ  glueing  them  together  fo, 
that  they  (b  ill  be  heavier  than  water,  when 
their  food  lies  at  the  bottom,  and  lighter, 
when  they  mull  gather  it  from  the  furface  j 
the  ftrufturc  of  their  cell  which  is  fo  con- 
trived, that  they  can  tranfport  it  without  dif- 
ficulty, thruft  their  body  out  of  it  to  reach 
what  they  want,  or  withdraw  it  within,  to 
guard  it  againfc  danger ; muft  certainly  make 
us  aftonilbcd,  and  at  a lofs,  what  to  deter- 
mine with  rcfpeCt  to  the  dignity  of  human 
rcafon,  or  how  fufficicntly  to  acknowledge 
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that  wifdom,  which  appears  in  every  part  of 
the  creation. 

CA'DGER,  S.  a higgler. 

C /EC IAS,  S.  [Lat  ] a north-wind. 

CA'DMIA,  S.  a recrement  of  copper  ore 
produced  in  furnaces,  when  that  metal  is 
feparated  from  its  or c,  driven  by  the  blaft  of 
the  bellows  againft  the  fides  or  roofs  of  the 
furnaces,  or  collected  in  its  chimneys. 

CADU'CEUS,  S.  [hat.]  a feepter  or  wand, 
entwined  with  two  ferpents,  carried  by  Mer- 
cury, as  the  enfign  of  his  office. 

CAE/CUM,  S.  [Lat.  bid  or  blind]  in 
Anatomy,  one  of  the  three  portions  of  the 
larger  inteftines,  in  the  form  of  around  fhort 
bag,  whofc  bottom  is  turned  upwards,  and 
its  mouth  downwards. 

C Al'STUS,S.  [ Lat.  from  ctedo,  Lat.  to  beat] 
a large  gauntlet  ufed  in  combats  among  the 
antients  ; they  furrounded  the  hand,  wrift, 
and  arm,  to  guard  them  from  blows# 

CA'G,  S.  See  KEG. 

CA'GE,  S.  [cage,  Fr.]  an  inclofure  in 
which  birds  are  kept.  A place  for  wild 
beafts.  A pnfon  for  people  guilty  of  petty 
crimes,  wherein  (trumpets,  (S’c . are  confined 
in  the  night-time. 

To  CA'GE,  V.  A.  to  confine  in  a cage. 

To  CAJ'OLE,  ( cageoler , Fr.]  to  flatter, 
footh,  wheedle,  or  coax. 

CAJ'OLE R,  S.  a flatterer,  or  wheedler, 
one  who  pretends  to  comfort  a perfon,  but  is 
all  the  while  treating  him  with  ridicule. 

CAI'TIFF,  S.  [ebetif,  Fr.  catt'mo , Ital.] 
a (lave.  A mean  delpicable  contemptibly 
villain. 

CA'KE,  S.  [caecen,  Brit.  JtQ,  Arab.]  a 
rich  kind  of  baked  bread.  E iguratively,  an 
ignorant  perfon. 

To  CA'KE,  V.  A.  to  harden  like  dough 
when  put  into  the  oven. 

CALaMA'NCO,  S.  a well-known  wool- 
len ftufF. 

CA'LAMINF.,  S.  [lapis  calamir.arts , Lat.] 
a hard  heavy  mineral  fubftancc,  generally 
found  in  loofe  mafles,  from  the  lize  of  a 
walnut,  to  thofe  of  two  or  three  pounds. 
That  which  is  of  Mendip-Hills,  in  Somer- 
fctftiire,  is  the  fined  in  all  the  world.  It  is 
ufed  in  making  of  brafs,  and  in  medicine  is 
reckoned  no  bad  ingredient  in  eye-waters,  is 
edeemed  as  a good  defiocative  in  weeping 
ulcers,  and  compofes  the  plaidcr,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Turner’s  Cerate. 

CA'LAMINT,  S.  [ calamintha , Lat.]  in 
Botany,  a fpccies  of  the  melijfa  or  baum , 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  mountains  of 
Tufcany.  It  is  good  in  all  difeafes  of  the 
bread,  arifing  from  a tough  phlegm.  Ex-# 
ternally,  it  is  ufed  as  a difeurient,  aperient, 
and  diftolvent. 

CALA'MITOUS,  Adj.  [ea/amitofsis,  Lat.] 
involved  in  misfortunes  or  calamities. 
Wretched,  unfortunate,  unhappy.  Fatal, 
noxious,  unwholefome,  applied  to  things. 

CALA'MITVj 
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CALA'MITY,  S.  [ calamitas , Lat.]  a ftatc 
of  difrrefs,  mifery,  or  wretchcdnefs. 

CA'LAMUS,  S.  [Lat.  a rtedj  in  Botany, 
a reed,  or  fweet  fcented  wood,  of  a knotty 
root,  reddilh  without,  and  white  within,  the 
leaves  aie  narrow,  the  form  the  lame  as  that 
of  other  reeds,  and  the  fcent  perceived  in 
entering  the  marlhes  where  it  grows.  “ Sweet 
Cinnamon, and  fwcet  Calamus.' ' Exert,  iii.  io. 

CALA'SH,  S.  [calccbc,  Fr.J  a light  four- 
wheeled,  uncovered  carriage. 

CALCEDO'NIUS,  S.  [Lat.]  a precious 
Hone  of  the  agate  kind,  of  a milly  grey, 
clouded  with  blue  or  purple. 

CALCINATION,  S.  [calcine,  calcina- 
tien,  Fr.]  the  rendering  a body  reducible  to 
powder  by  means  of  fire. 

C aLCINA'TORY,  S.  a vcflel  ufed  in  cal. 
cination. 

To  CALCl'NE,  V.  A.  [calcixcr,  Fr. 
from  calx,  Lit.  lime]  to  burn  in  the  fire  to  a 
fuhltance,  which  a fmall  force  wilt  crumble. 
To  reduce  to  alhes.  Figuratively,  to  con- 
fume  or  deftroy.  **  Fury  heats  that  union 
have  calcined."  Dcr.b.  Ufed  neuterly,  to 
tut  n to  a cinder. 

CALCO'GRAPHY,  S.  [from 
and  yga<ja>,  Gr.]  the  art  of  engraving  ou  brafs 
or  copper. 

To  CA'LCULATE,  V.A.  [calculer,  Fr.J 
to  find  out  the  amount  by  arithmetic  : to 
compute.  To  contrive  or  adapt  to  a cettain 
purpole. 

CALCULATION, S.an  operation  in  arith 
meric.  Figuratively  a deduction  of  rcafon. 

CALCULATOR,  S.  one  who  computes, 
or  calculates. 

CALCULA'TORY,  Adj.  relating  to  cal- 
culation, or  computation. 

CA'LUULE,  S.  [calculus,  Lat.]  computa- 
tion ; amount ; calculation. 

CALCULO'SE,  CA'LCULOUS,  Adj 
ftony,  gritty  $ being  afflitlcd  with  the  Hone 
or  gravel. 

CA'LCULUS,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Medicine,  the 
ftone  in  the  kidneys,  ureters  or  bladder.  As 
it  is  evident  that  whenever  any  fmall  diflojii- 
ble  fubdance  fixes  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
it  is  immediately  clothed  with  a dotty  crult : 
Soiikewife  when  any  concretion  of  the  earthy 
part  of  the  blood  ffops  in  the  ureters  and 
forms  a grain  of  land,  it  is  continually 
tncrealing  its  fubftancc  by  the  addition  ot 
new  inciuftations,  and  forms  a (lone  in  the 
kidneys.  If  this  concretion  ihould  dilcharge 
itfelf  by  the  urine,  in  a calx  or  gritty  fub- 
liance,  it  is  properly  called  the  gravel,  but 
when  it  continues  a hard  indidoluble  fub- 
(lance,  the  Hone.  When  the  concretion  is 
lodged  in  the  bladder,  it  is  termed  lithiafis  j 
but,  when  in  the  kidney,  nephritis. 

CA'LDRON,  S.  [pronounced  cauldrcn, 
from  cbauldron,  Fr.J  a large  veiled  to  heat 
water  in  ; a pot. 

CALE'CHE,  S.  See  CALASH. 
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CALEFA'CTION,  S.  [from  calfiBum, 
fupine  of  califacio , Lat.]  the  aft  of  making  a 
thing  hot ; the  ftate  of  a thing  made  hot. 

CALEFA'C  TIVE,  Adj.  that  which  can, 
or  does,  make  any  thing  hot  j heating. 

CALEFACTORY,  S.  that  has  the  power 
of  heating. 

To  CA'LEFY,  V:N.  [calefa  Lat.]  to 
grow  hot  ; to  be  heated. 

CA'LENDAR,  S.  [calendar  turn,  L at.]  a 
table  of  the  days,  months,  fettivals,  falls, 
&c.  happening  in  the  year.  Julius  Czfar, 
made  the  year  con fi ft  of  365  days,  and  left 
the  6 hours  to  form  a day,  at  the  end  of 
every  4th  year,  which  was  added  to  the 
month  of  February.  This  calendar  was 
called  the  Julian  and  the  old  (tile,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  new  (tile  introduced  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.  who  finding  the  Julian  gone  too 
forward,  cut  off  ten  days  from  the  calendar, 
and  to  remedy  this  dcfcCl  for  the  future,  left 
out  one  beflextile  day  every  ico  years,  mak- 
ing every  four  hundredth  a leap  year.  By 
aCt  of  parliament,  to  remedy  the  meonveni- 
cncies  arifing  from  the  differences  of  itile,  - 
this  kingdom  adopted  the  Gregorian  or  new 
ftyle,  by  leaving  out  1 1 days  ot  the  month  of 
September  in  the  year  17^2.  Calendar,  is 
al'o  the  name  of  a machine  or  hot-prefs, 
made  ufe  of  -to  prefs,  fmooth,  or  water  filk, 
wool,  or  liner.,  ft  confifts  of  two  thick 
rollers  of  hard  polifhcd  wood,  placed  crofs- 
wife  between  two  very  thick  boards  of  hard 
wood,  longer  than  broad;  the  undermott  is 
fattened  and  fupported  by  brick-work,  and 
the  upper  moveable,  though  loaded  with 
large  (tones  weighing  20,coc  lb.  or  more; 
this  being  fattened  to  a cable  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  means  of  a wheel, 
which  is  pur  in  motion  by  men  who  walk  in 
it.  Some  calendars  are  wrought  by  a horfe, 
fattened  to  a wooden  bar..  In  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  the  word  is  applied  to  an  infeCt  which 
preys  on  corn. 

To  CA'LENDER,  V.  A.  to  drefs  any 
manufacture  in  a hot  prefs. 

C.VLENDER,  S.  < ne  who  drefles  manu- 
factures in  a hot-prefs. 

CATENDS,  S.  [from  Calender , Lat.]  the 
firft  day  of  the  month  among  the  Romans  ; 
they  were  reckoned  backwards:  the  ill  of 
February  was  called  the  calends  of  February, 
the  31ft  of  January  the  fccond  of  the  ca- 
lends of  February,  and  fo  on  to  the  13th, 
w hen  the  ides  commence. 

CA'LENTURE,  S.  [ caleo , Lat.]  in  Me- 
dicine, an  inflammatory  fever,  frequent  at 
fea,  attended  with  a delirium,  wherein  the 
patients  imagine  the  fea  to  be  green  fields, 
and  will  drown  thcmfelves  in  it,  if  not  pre- 
vented. This  diforder  is  very  frequent  in 
hot  climates,  particularly  in  or  near  the  Mc- 
diteiranean,  and  feems  to  arife  from  a ple- 
thora and  a vifeidity  of  the  juices 

CA'LF,  S.  in  the  plural  calves , f calf, 
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Sax.]  the  young  of  a cow.  The  Engtifli 
*alve»  arc  far  preferable  to  the  French,  be 
ing  both  ftrooger  and  larger.  Their  hides 
have  likewife  the  fame  advantage,  the  French 
having  tried  in  vain  to  rival  us  in  this  ufeful 
commodity.  Figuratively,  a l'acrificc,  or  fume 
thing  fubflituted  inftead  of  a facrifice.  “ So 
will  we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips.*’  Hof. 
xiv.  2.  The  fwelling,  flelhy  part  of  a man’s 
leg.  A dull,  Itupid,  ignorant  fellow. 

CA'LIBER,  [calibre,  Fr.J  in  its  primary 
fenfe,  the  extent  or  diameter  of  any  round 
thing.  An  inflrument  or  rule,  made  of  a 
piece  of  board  notched  or  cut  triangularly  in 
.the  middle,  ufed  by  carpenters  and  joiners 
to  try  whether  their  work  be  well  fquared. 
Caliber  compaffes,  a pair  of  compafles  with  the 
legs  bent  inwards,  ufed  to  take  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  bore  of  a cannon. 

CA'LICE,  S.  [calix,  Lat.]  a cup;  appro- 
priated to  the  cups  which  the  communicants 
drink  out  of  at  the  facia  men  t of  the  Lord’s 
i’upper. 

CA'LICO,  S.  [from  Calcat  in  India]  a 
kind  of  linen  manufafture  imported  by  the 
EaA-India  company,  fome  of  which  are 
printed  with  the  mod  beautiful  and  lading 
colours.  Printed  calicoes  are  prohibited  to 
be  worn,  under  penalty  of  5.I.  to  be  paid 
to  the  informer.  7 Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

CALl'DITY,  S.  [from  calidus,  Lat.] 
warmth,  or  heat. 

CA'LIF,  or  CALIPH,  S.  [kbalifab,  A- 
rab.]  a title  fird  affumed  by  Abubeker  the 
lucccflbr  of  Mahomet,  calling  himfelf,  kba- 
lifab refcul  aljab , the  fucceflor  of  the  mef- 
fenger  of  God,  and  born  by  thofc  who  fuc- 
cecded  him.  As  they  afTume  an  abfolute 
power  in  affairs  both  temporal  and  civil, 
they  feem  very  much  to  refembie  the  Pope 
in  that  refpeft,  who  exercifes  the  fame  power, 
and  diles  himfelf  the  fucceflor  of  St.  Peter. 

CALIGA'TION,  S.  ffrom  caligo , Lat.] 
a want  of  light,  which  renders  the  light  of 
an  objeft  very  imperfect;  daikncfs;  dim- 
nefs  of  fight. 

CALI'GINOUS,  Adj.  [caKginofus,  Lat.] 
dim,  dark,  gloomy. 

CA'LJGRAPHY,  S.  [xa\iypx$u»,  Gr.J 
beautiful  writing. 

CALLIPERS,  S.  See  CALLIPERS. 
CA'LIVER,  S.  Sec  CALIBER. 

CA'LIX,  S.  [Lat.  a cup)  in  Botany,  the 
outward  greenilh  cover,  which  en  compafles 
and  defends  the  petals  and  other  parts  of  a 
flower,  ferving  as  a bafis  and  fupport  to  the 
whole. 

To  CA'LK,  V.  A.  [ calage , Fr.]  to  flop 
the  leaks  of  a (hip  with  oakum,  tow,  &c. 

CA'LKER,  S.  one  who  flops  the  leaks 
of  a fhip. 

CA'LKING,  S.  the  aft  of  flopping  the 
leaks  or  feams  of  a fhip  with  oakum  or  tow, 
which  is  afterwards  covered  with  a mixture 
of  tallow,  pitch,  and  tar,  as  low  as  it  draws 


wafer.  Calking  irons  are  made  in  the  form  of 
a chi flel,  fome  of  which  are  round,  and  others 
grooved,  ufed  to  drive  the  oakum  into  the 
feams  of  a fhip. 

To  CA'LL,  V.  A.  [pronounced  caul, 
from  kallen,  Belg.  xaXiw,  Gr.J  to  name  a 
perfon  ; to  fpeak  or  give  notice  to  him  by 
mentioning  his  name,  ringing  a bell,  or  q- 
tber  fign.il,  to  come  towards  the  perfon  cal- 
ling.  Ufed  with  off,  to  make  a perfon  quit 
his  prefent  flation,  applied  to  animate  things; 
to  divert  the  mind,  or  turn  the  thoughts  afide 
from  the  confideration  of  a fubjeft,  applied  to 
the  underftanding;  ufed  likewife  with  tlio 
particle  away,  in  the  fame  fenfe  With  up,  it 
implies  to  bring  back  again,  or  revive.  To  call 
on  and  upon,  to  vifit,  or  go  to  a per  Ton’s 
houfe.  To  call  in,  and  followed  by  at,  to 
enter  a houfe  or  place  on  a journey  or  walk. 
Joined  with  account,  it  ioiplics  to  examine  or 
bring  to  account.  To  call  natnes , to  abufe  a 
perfon  by  fome  reproachful  term  or  word. 
Joined  to  back , to  revoke,  retraft,  or  not 
accomplifh  a thing  intended,  after  fecond 
thoughts.  To  call  in,  applied  to  money,  to 
colleft  or  demand  a fum  lent ; to  refume  a 
thing  in  another  perfon’s  hands  ; to  invite* 
To  call  on,  to  put  a perfon  io  mind  of  a fa- 
vour promifed,  or  to  demand  a thing  pro- 
mifed.  To  call  over,  to  read  a mudcr-roll, 
or  lift  of  names,  with  an  audible  voice.  To 
call  out , to  challenge,  and  excite  to  combat. 
In  Divinity,  to  call  upon , to  implore,  to  pray 
to  in  diflrefs,  with  confidence  of  alliftance. 

“ Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  diflrefs  ” Pf.  i.i  5. 

CA'LL,  S.  an  addrefs  by  word  of  mouth. 
Figuratively,  a million  from  God  j a claim, 
or  demand.  “ A perpetual  call  upon  huma- 
nity.” Spell.  No.  1 8 1.  Joined  to  within, 
not  far  off,  within  hearing.  Figuratively, 
command  or  authority. 

CA'LUNG,  S.  the  bufinefsa  perfon  pnx- 
fefles  ; flation  ; a dafs  of  people  united  by 
the  fame  principles,  employment,  or  pro- 
feflion.  In  Divinity,  admiflion  into  the 
church,  or  converfioi\  by  an  immediate  im- 
pulfe  from  heaven. 

CA'LLIPERS,  S.  Sec  CALLIBER,  of 
which  this  is  a corruption. 

CALLOSITY,  S.  [calloftS,  Fr  ] a hard- 
nefs  of  the  fkin,  owing  to  hard  labour  or 
frequent  rubbings,  whereby  it  becomes  in- 
fenliblc.  In  Surgery,  a kind  of  node  or 
knob,  which  joins  the  extremities  of  a bro- 
ken bone,  owing  to  theextravafation  of  the 
juices  that  run  dong  the  bone,  which,  ga- 
thering together  in  this  place,  dry,  become 
a thick  glue,  and  harden,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
other  fign  of  a frafturc  but  the  knob  or  in- 
equality of  the  furface. 

CA'LLOUS,  Adj.  hard,  fwelling,  infen- 
fible.  Figuratively,  applied  to  the  mind  or 
confcience,  infenfible  to  the  dangerous  coii- 
fequences  of  vice,  and  unawed  by  threats  of 
the  Deity. 

CA'LLQW, 
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CA'LLOW,  Adj.  unfledged ; having  no 
feathers. 

CA'LM,  Adj.  [folme,  Belg.  calme , Fr.] 
uridiftorhed  by  winds,  &c.  Figuratively, 
imdifturbcd  by  boifterous  paflions.  Free 
from  any  appeal  to  the  paflions,  and  entirely 
founded  on  cool  reafonings,  applied  to  com- 
pofitions  or  argument.  Ufcd  fubftamively 
for  a freedom  from  tempefts. 

To  CA'LM,  V.  A.  to  put  an  end  to  a 
ftorm  ; to  footh  or  pacify. 

CA'LMLY,  Adj.  in  a ferene,  cool  man- 
ner, without  any  ftarts  of  paflion,  or  turbu- 
lence of  temper. 

CALMNESS,  S.  [from  calm  and  nefs  from 
nejfe,  Sax.  implying  an  abftradl  quality]  a 
flatc  of  quiet,  free  from  the  difturbancc  of 
the  winds  or  rolling  waves,  applied  to  the 
fea  and  elements.  Figuratively,  a ftate  of 
cool  and  fedate  tranquility,  unruffled  by  paf- 
lion, and  undifturbed  by  anxiety.  Mild- 
nefs. 

CA'LOMEL,  S.  and  ftfXcxf,  Gr.] 

in  Chcmiftry,  a name  given  to  mercury, 
fublimated  a fourth  thne  or  upwards,  to 
make  it  gentle  in  its  operations. 

CALORI'FIC,  Adj.  [calorifiiux,  Lat.} 
Laving  the  power  of  hearing. 

CALC/YERS,  S.  [KaXo^ifot,  Gr.]  monks 
of  the  Greek  church,  who  live  a very  au- 
flere  life,  eat  no  fleflj,  keep  four  Lents,  and 
never  break  their  fafts  till  they  have  earned 
that  meal  by  their  labour.  During  Lent 
fomc  of  them  eat  but  once  in  three  days, 
end  fpend  moft  of  the  night  in  a<fts  of  pe- 
nitence and  prayer. 

CA'LTROPS,  S.  ( 'cohrappe,  Sax.l  an 
infliument  with  four  iron  fpikes  difpoied  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  one  of  them  will  al- 
ways be  upright,  and  three  of  them  in  the 
ground.  They  are  ufed  to  annoy,  and  wound 
the  horfes  feet  of  the  cavalry.  In  Botany, 
a plant  fo  called  from  its  refembling  the  in- 
ftrument  juft  deferibed. 

To  CALVE,  V.  A.  to  bring  a calf,  ap- 
plied to  a cow.  Figuratively,  to  produce  or 
bring  forth.  “ The  grafl’y  clods  now  calv'd.” 
Par.  Loft. 

To  CALU'MNIATE,  V.  N.  [from  cj- 
liftanior,  Lat.]  to  accufe  falfcly  ; to  reproach 
with  crimes  unjuftly,  in  order  to  render  odi- 
ous. Ufcd  actively,  to  flander. 

CALU'MNI  AT  ION,  S.  [from  calumniate] 
a falfe  reprefentation  of  a perfon’s  behaviour, 
in  order  to  make  him  odious. 

CALUMNJA'TOR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  who 
flinders  another,  or  charges  him  with  falfe 
crimes  or  faults,  with  an  intent  to  ruin  his 
xeputation. 

CALU'MNIOUS,  Adj.  flanderous. 

CA'LUMNY,  S.  [calumnia,  Lat.]  the 
falfely  accufing  of  a perfon  with  crimes; 
flander. 

CA'LX,  S.  [Lat.]  in  its  primary  fen fe, 
hme,  or  a fort  ot  Jftonc  burnt  in  a kiln  in 


order  fo  make  mortar.  In  ChemHtry,  * 
kind  of  afhes,  or  fine  triable  powder,  which 
remains  after  a body  has  undergone  the  vio- 
lence of  fire  for  a long  time. 

CA'M  BAYES,  S.  cottons  made  at  Ben- 
gal, and  imported  by  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany. 

CA'MBRICK,  S.  [folic  dc  Cambray , Fr.  J 
a fpecics  of  linen,  very  fine  and  white,  axr 
firft  manufactured  at  Cambray  in  France, 
from  whence  we  formerly  ufcd  to  imporc 
it  to  the  value  of  200,000  I.  per  annum  ; 
but  the  government  has  interpofcd  timely 
againft  fo  prejudicial  a commerce,  by  feve- 
ral  aCts  of  parliament;  and  it  were  to  be 
wifhed,  that  fomc  of  the  nobility,  who  are- 
the  ftandards  of  fa (h ion,  would,  by  making 
our  own  cambricks  become  a fign  of  tafte, 
fecond  their  endeavours,  and  keep  fuch  »• 
quantity  of  ca/h  in  the  kingdom  to  fupport 
our  own  poor. 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  county-town  of  Cam- 
bridgefliire,  with  the  title  of  adutchy,  and  at*- 
univeifity,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient 
and  flourifliing  in  Europe,  and  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  founded  during  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy. The  town  confifts  of  14  parifbes, 
and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  a-  bai- 
lifli  and  a town-clerk,  iz  aldermen,  and  24^ 
common  council ; and  the  mayor,  when  he 
enters  upon  his  office,  takes  an  oath  to  main- 
tain the  privileges,  liberties,  and  cuftoms  of 
the  univerfity,  to  which  he  is  fubfervient. 
Its  fituation  is  low,  and  confequently  the  air 
is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  Oxford.  It  has  a 
market  on  wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  a- 
very  large  fair,  called  Sturbich,  is  held,  about 
a mile  from  the  town,  on  September  i8r 
which  lafts  14  days,  and  is  famous  for  hops* 
leather,  wool,  cheefe,  and  many  other  com- 
modities: another  fair  is  held  on  Midfum- 
mcr-day,  for  horfes,  earthen  ware,  and  wood, 
which  holds  7 days.  The  town  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  there  are  alfo 
two  fent  by  the  univerfity.  It  confifts  of  16 
colleges  and  halls,  and  about  1 500  ftudents. 
It  has  about  2500  middling  houfes,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  computed  at  6oco.  The 
ftreets  arc  generally  narrow,  tho*  pretty  well 
paved,  yet  lying  low,  makes  them  very  dirty. 
In  the  raidft  of  the  market -place  is  a very 
good  conduit  continually  running,  and  a 
navigable  river  runs  through  the  town 
from  Lynn  j but  it  is  a dull  place  for  trade. 
It  is  80  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Oxford,  55  E by 
N.  of  Buckingham,  28  on  the  fame  point 
fmm  Bedford,  50  E.  of  Northampton,  81  E. 
S.  E.  of  Coventry,  17  S.  of  Ely,  and  52  N, 
byE  of  London.  Lon.  17.  40.  Int.  52.  15. 

CAMBRIDGE  SHIRE,  ;*n  inland  county 
of  England,  47  miles  in  length,  and  lS  ia 
breadth,  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk,  on  the  S.  by  fc.flex  and 
Hertfordfhhe,  on  the  W.  by  Bedfo-d  3i»d 
Huntingdon  fliires,  and  on  ihcN.  by  Lin- 
coln 
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coin  and  part  of  Huntingdon  fhires.  Jr  con- 
tains 8 market-towns,  163  parities,  17,000 
houfes,  and  about  140,600  inhabitants:  and 
it  (ends  6 members  to  parliament.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Oufc,  which  runs 
through  the  county  from  W.  to  E.  The  air 
and  foii  of  the  S.  part  is  very  good  ; but  the 
N.  fenny  andxaguifh  ; and  where  there  arc 
large  waresand  mcersfull  of  fifh.  The  capital 
town  is  Cambridge  ; befidcs  which  there  is 
Ely,  a bi  (hop’s  fee. 

CA'ME,  the  preter  of  the  verb  come. 

CA'MEL,  S.  [ camelus , Lat.J  a large  four- 
footed  animal,  of  which  there  are  fevcral 
fpecies : one  fort  being  Urge,  able  to  carry 
bnrdens  of  a thoufmd  pouifds  weight,  hav- 
ing one  hunch  on  his  backj  another  fort  has 
two  bunches,  like  a natural  faddlc,  and  arc 
ufed  either  for  carrying  burdens,  or  to  ride 
on.  In  fpring  they  cad  their  coats,  and 
will  oontinue  10  or  1 1 days,  without  eating 
or  drinking.  *tbc  camel' s going  through  t V ey 
of  a needle , mentioned,  Ma  x.  25.  is  a text 
much  controverted,  fomc  thinking  that  the 
Gtcck  word  naf*t\oc,  (Would  be  tranflited  a 
cable  rope,  which  it  fignifies,  as  may  be  feeu 
in  Potter’s  antiquities  of  Greece,  and  is  more 
conformable  to  the  idea  of  the  eye  of  a nee- 
dle mentioned  afterwards.  To  tins  fume 
anfwer,  that  the  phrafe  is  highly  proper  ac-  I 
cording  to  the  old  tranflation,  becaule  there  ' 
was  a narrow  place  between  two  rocks m Ju- 
dea, called  the  eye  of  a needlct  through  which 
it  was  impoflible  for  fo  large  a bead  to  pafs : 
whether  this  aflertion  is  eftablilhed  upon  pro 
per  authority,  1 (hall  not  determine,  but  con- 
clude that  either  trandatian,  as  it  communi- 
cates the  idea  of  an  infuperable  difficulty, 
may  be  adopted. 

CAME'LEON,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory  a 
little  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  only  its  head 
is  fomewhat  larger,  and  has  4 feet  and  a long 
flat  tail,  by  either  of  which  it  can  fufpend  it 
(elf  j from  the  head  to  the  laft  joint  of  the 
tail,  its  (kin  is  rough  Uke  lhagreen,  which  it 
can  (Well  or  contract  at  its  plcafure.  It  has 
no  neck,  nor  ears,  but  has  two  jittle  apar- 
tures  for  noftrils.  Its  eyes  arc  large  and  turn 
any  way,  to  remedy  the  incorweoicncy  of 
having  no  neck,  and  fometimes  look  in  direc- 
tions qirte  contrary.  Its  tongue  is  half  as 
long  as  itl’elf,  round  as  far  as  the  tip,  which 
is  hollow,  011  thut  account  called  a trunk, 
and  ufed  by  it  in  catching  flies,  on  which  it 
fubfifts.  Its  changing  its  colour  may  he 
accounted  from  the  power  it  has  pf  contract- 
ing or  (Welling  its  (kin. 

CA'MELOT,  CA'MBLET,  or  CA'M- 
LET,  S.  [from  cam  clot , Fr.J  a flulT  made  of 
goats  hair,  with  wool  or  fiik,  or  both.  Jn 
fome  the  warp  is  wool  and  ftlk  twilfed  toge- 
ther, and  the  whoof  hair.  That  of  Bruxel- 
les is  reputed  the  bed,  and  the  Engliih  the  1 
next. 
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CA'MERA  OBSCURA,  S.  [Lit.  a dirk 
chamber]  in  Optics,  a machine  for  exhibit- 
ing the  pictures  of  external  objects  in  their 
proper  colours,  by  means  of  a convex  glafs 
or  fcioptric  ball,  either  in  a portable  box,  or 
a darkned  chamber. 

CA'MERADE,  S.  [Fr.  canter  ada,  Span.] 
a very  intimate  friend  and  acquaintance. 
Now  obfolete,  or  rather  corrupted  into  the 
word  comrade . 

C A"  M ER  AT  ED,  Adj.  [camera/us,  Lat.J 
arched  or  vaulted. 

CA'MMOCK,  S.  [camrroc,  Sax.]  in  Bota- 
ny, the  ononis,  Lit.  or  arrete9  beuf,  Fr.  Lin- 
naeus ranges  it  in  the  3d  fed.  of  his  i?th 
clafs,  and  Turncfort  in  the  14th  (eft.  of  his 
»oth.  There  are  19  fpecies. 

CA'MP,  S.  [comfij  Sax.  and  Fr.]  the  place 
where  an  army  reds,  or  dwells  in  tents  or 
barracks.  The  Mogul’s  camp  was  faid  to  be 
20  Euglifh  miles  round,  and  compofed  of 
800,000  men,  40,000  elephants,  and  what 
Is  more  ft  range,  to  be  pitched  in  4 hours 
time.  , 

To  CA'MP,  V.  A.  to  fix  tents  in  afield. 
CAMPA'IGV,  S.  [campaigner  Fr.J  the 
time  during  which  an  army  keeps  the  field, 
without  going  into  winter  quarters.  It 
might  embjrrafs  philologifts  at  prefent  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  this  term ; when  we 
find  armies  encamped  during  the  whole  win- 
ter j and  keeping  the  field  notwichftandir.g 
the  inclemencies  of  the  fcafon.  This  word 
is  ufed  to  fignify  a plain,  or  level  country, 
but  (hould  he  then  wrote  champaign^  from 
champagne , Fr. 

CAMPA'NIFORM,  Adj.  [from  camfiarta, 
Lat.  a bell,  and  forma  y a lhapej  in  Botany, 
applied  to  flowers  lhaped  like  a bell. 

CAMPE'STRAL,  Adj.  [camftcflris,  Lat.J 
that  which  grows  in  fields,  wild.  “ The 
camfeflrcl  or  wild  beech.”  Mart. 

CA'MP  HIRE  or  CAMPHOR,  S .[capbur, 
or  capury  Arab,  camphor  a,  Lat.J  a mixed  fub- 
.ftancc,  white,  tranfparent,  dry,  brittle,  of  a 
ftrong  and  penetrating  fmell,  cafsly  evapora- 
ted in  the  air,  when  heated,  and  when  in 
flames  not  eafily  extinguilhed,  but  burning 
even  in  water  and  in  fnow.  There  aie  tWo 
forts,  natural  and  fictitious;  the  natural  is 
found  in  ;he  iflanfl  of  Sumatra,  between  tlic 
wood  and  bark  of  a tree,  and  is  preferable  to_ 
the  fecond  fert,  called  the  factitious  camph :ret 
or  that  of  Japan.  This  is  made  of  the  root 
of  the  camphire-trce,  which  is  cut  into  fruall 
pieces,  boiled  48  hours,  and  received  in  co-* 
vers  like  alembics,  into  whichsiC afeends'  to- 
gether with  the  (learn.  The  camphire  tice 
is  a fpecies  of  the  hums.  Camphire  is  ufed 
as  an  anodyne,  diuretic,  and  render  of  pu- 
trefaction, in  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys, 
ihadnefs,  and  in  hyfteric  complaints.  Ex- 
ternally, in  eryfipelas,  inflammations,  and 
mixed  with  (piritof  wine,  as  a fotusfor  bruifes 
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Oa’MPHORATE,  Adj.  [from  eamftbera. 
La*. J that  which  is  impregnated  with  cam- 
phirfc. 

CA'MPION,  S.  in  Botany  the  LYCH- 
NIS.  , 

CAfN,  S.  [canne,  Sax.  kar.na,  Ital.J  a drink- 
ing v^flcl  made  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a bar- 
rel j alfo  any  drinking  vctfcl,  not  made  of 
Curl  h. 

CAN,  V.  N.  [ kennen , BcJg.  ecb  kan,  Teilt. 
Aand,  Dan.]  to  be  able;  to  have  power  AifB 
cient.  Though  taken  as  a ftgn  of  the  poten- 
tial mood,  yet  it  differs  very  much  from  may, 
the  proper  auxiliary  of  that  mood : may  denot- 
ing right,  lawtulncfs,  or  a permiflion  to  do  a 
thing ; but  can , the  power  of  the  doer,  or  agent. 

CANADA,  or  NEW  FRANCE,  a large 
country  of  N.  America,  which,  according  to 
the  French,  is  bounded  on  the  W,  by  the 
Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Miffiflippl,  en  the  F. 
by  the  Englilh  colonies,  and  on  ihcN.  by  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  territory  of  the 
Hudfon’s-Bay  company.  It  was  difeovered 
by  John  and  Scbaftian  Cabot,  father  andfon, 
in  1497.  This  country  in  general  is  pretty 
good  ; but  the  winter  continues  for  fix  months 
very  feverc.  The  lahd  that  i*  cleared  of 
trees  is  very  fertile,  and  the  wheat  that  is  Tow- 
ed in  May  is  reaped  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 
Pulle  in  general,  and  cfpecially  peafe,  thrive; 
Very  well,  and  are  very  good.  The  woods 
are  full  of  wild  vines,  game,  and  atrimals  pe- 
culiar to  N.  America ; but  the  beaver  is  the 
mod  ufeful  and  curious  of  them  all.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  afe  full  of  filh,  and  there  arc 
a great  number  of  trees  unknown  in  Europe 
Canada  turpentine  is  greatly  efteemed  for  its 
balfamic  qualities,  and  for  the  diforders  of 
the  breaft  and  ftomach.  The  original  na- 
tives of  this  country  fpcak  four  different  lan- 
guages, and  may  be  divided  into  as  many  dif- 
ferent tribes,  viz  the  Sioufe,  the  Algongiere, 
the  Houtonne,  and  that  of  the  Efkimaux. 
Moll  of  them  live  a wandering  life,  and 
maintain  themfelves  by  hunting.  Their  com- 
plexion is  of  red  copper  colour,  like  the  reft 
of  the  Americans,  with  coarfe  hair,  and  no 
beards,  except  thcElkimaux,  who  are  a hairy, 
Cruel,  favage  nation.  They  arc  very  fond  of 
brandy,  and,  when  they  are  drunk,  they  be- 
come almoft  mad.  They  all  feem  to  worftiip  the 
fun,  and  acknowledge  tutelary  gods  as  well  as 
the  Firft  Being.  Their  wars  are  bloody,  and 
at  prefent  they  make  ufe  of  fire-arms.  The 
French  inhabitants  are  about  30.000,  who 
have  a governor,  and  an  inten Jant,  and  a 
bilhop.  Quebec  is  the  capital  town  ; which 
was  taken  by  the  Englifh  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  year  1759  ; at  the  fiegc  of 
Which  the  brave  General  Wolfe  loft  his  life, 
but  not  before  he  perceived  that  the  Englilh 
forces  were  victorious. 

CAN'ILLE,  S.  [Fr.]  the  loweft  order  of 
people  ; the  dregs  or  feum  of  a people ; a 
No.  VI. 
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French  term  of  contempt,  adopted  by  fome 
modern  authors. 

CANA'L,  S.  f tanalU,  Lit.]  a hollow  place 
cut  for  the  reception  of  water  ; any  traO  of 
w*ter  made  by  art.  In  Anatomy,  a pafLgc 
through  which  any  of  the  juices  flow. 

CANA'LES  SE  MICIRcULA'RES,  [Lat.j 
in  Anatomy,  three  canals  in  the  labyrinth  ot 
the  ear,  opening  into  the  orifice  of  the  vefli- 
i hulum,  gradually  inercafing  in  their  dimeo- 
fions,  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  all  the  va- 
riety of  founds,  or  tones. 

CANALI'CULATtD,  Part,  [from  cana- 
j liculur,  Lat.J  formed  in  channels,  or  grooves* 

To  CANARY,  V.  A.  implying  a particu- 
lar method  of  footing,  ufedin  jigs,  or  country 
dancing.  “ Jig  off  a tune  at  your  tongue's 
end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet.”  Sbak, 

C AN  A'RY-BIRD,  S.  a Tinging  bird,  for- 
merly peculiar  to  the  Canaries,  of  the  linnet 
kind,  a very  loud  note,  and  of  great  bold- 
nefs. 

To  CANCEL.  V.  A.  [canceller,  Fr.  can- 
celhre , Ital.J  to  crofs  br  deface  a writing.  Fi- 
guratively, to  deftroy  a deed  by  tearing  off 
the  feal,  or  name  j to  deface,  obliterate,  or 
deftfoy. 

CANCELLATED,  Part,  marked  with 
lines  crofting  each  other.  44  Cancellated*  with 
fomc  rcfemblancc  to  the  feales  of  filhes” 
Grcio.  Seldom  ufed. 

CANCELLATION,  S.  an  expunging,  or 
annulling  the  power  of  aninftrument,  by  two 
lines  draw  n in  the  form  of  a crofs. 

CANCER,  S.  [Lac.  a crab]  in  Aftronomy, 
a fign  of  the  zodiac,  into  which  the  fun  enters 
in  June,  and  reprefented  on  globes  by  ihc 
figure  of  a crab.  The  ftars  in  this  conftclla- 
tion,  according  to  Flamftcad,  are  71.  The  tro- 
pic of  Cancer,  is  a fmaller  circle  of  the  fphere, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  palling  through 
the  beginning  of  clvc  fign  cancer.  In  Surgery, 
a roundilh  unequal,  livid,  hard  rumour,  gene- 
rally feated  in  the  glandulous  part  of  the  body, 
after  Tome  time,  appearing  with  turgid  veins 
lhooting  out  from  it,  for  which  rca Ton, accord- 
ing to  fome  writers,  it  has  received  its  name. 
The  reafon  of  its  appearing  on  the  breaft, 
more  than  any  other  part,  is  that  being  full 
of  glands,  intermixed  with  lymphatics,  the 
fmaileft  compreffion,  contufion,  or  punfture 
extravafates  their  contents,  which  growing 
acrimonious,  by  degrees  form  a cancer. 

To  C VNCERA  1%  V.  N.  [from  cancer] 
to  grow  cancerous. 

CA'NCERATION,  S.  the  growing  cance* 
rous. 

CA'NCEROtfS,  Adj.  having  the  virulence 
of,  or  tending  to  a cancer, 

CA'NCRINE,  Adj.  [ cancer , Lat.J  belong- 
ing to,  tcfcmbling,  or  having  the  properties  of 
a crab. 

CA'NDENT,  Part.  [candenr,v*n of  candeo, 
Lat.  to  heat]  heated  j in  the  higheft  degree  of 
£ e heal 
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heat  next  to  that  which  f lifts  or  calcines. 
“ Wires  totally  tandcr.t."  Jhotvn. 

CA'ND ID,  AJj.  {candidus,  Lat.]  in  iis 
primary  fen fc,  but  firidom  ufed,  white.  “ The 
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CANrNF,  Adi.  [caninus,  Lat.  from  canity 


came  candid  forth, 
par:: roil J,  un  influenced 


Figuratively,  im- 


I a l'°£j  ref .T.fb’mg  a Jog. 

C EH,  -S.  [i.  rijlrum%  Lat.]  in  it» 

I primary  fcuL  ; a bafket;  alfo  a fmall  box 
j rondr  ot  i v.  or  ori.rr  nutal,  to  hold  tea,  £c. 

I C Vi\  K Liv,  S.  [i an. t.  n o,  JtaT.  chancre , Fr. 

wrote  corruptly 
• itoral  Hiitoiy,  a 

ei  at  an  cic&ibu  j a compcti  , final  ■ >n  fruit,  joined 


CANDIDLY,  Adv.  impniaMy ; without 
prejudice,  malice,  or  envy;  fairly 


with  me  word  • 
made  by  a f ra  ; 
:3dh  like  * caul! 


x*9  In 
.c  ; a Ct  i ; (, 


Mr/icine,  n fpeck 
■ ‘ i.  v corrodes  the 
«*  1 1 -noui.  Fi- 


Ca'NDLE,  S.  icand&tiy  Lat.)  a wick  of!  -^uratively,  that  which  gruiiiuiiy  ihffroys.  In 
cotton  covered  with  wax,  tallow,  &c.  of  a cy-  ! Botany,  a wild  and  woi thief,  kir.j  ot  a rofe  ; 

want  of  j a difeafe  in  trees,  which  makes  the  batk  rot 
any  j and  fall  off.  Applied  to  brals,  a k nd  of  rutf, 

lirfacc. 
to  be  cor- 

lo  grow  ioul,  or  corrupt*  Actively, 


lindrical  form,  ufed  to  fupply  tin 
day-light.  Figuratively,  light. 


thing  whic!)  communicates  light.  c‘  The  j or  verdigreafe  which  covers  its  *11 
candle  of  the  wicked  fhall  be  put  out,**  Piov.  j To  C.VMCER,  V.  N.  to  ruff  ; 
xxiv.  20,  ' roded  j to  grow  ioul,  or  corrupt* 

CANDLE-LIGHT,  S.  the  light  afforded  to  pollute,  to  eat  or  gnaw  ; to  in fi.fl. 
by  a candle.  Figuratively,  night,  oppofed  to  CANN,  S.  [canne,  i 


day-light ; candles.  4t  I lhall  find  him  coals  | CAN. 


Sax.  kunde,  Dan.]  Sec 


Introduced  as  an  ' 


and  candle-light."  Swift, 
improper  expiclfion, 

CANDLEMAS,  S.  [la  chandelrttfe , Fr.] 


CANNIBAL,  S.  one  who  lives  upon  hu- 
!‘inan  flcfii.  Motk  of  the  American  nations 
were  included  unJer  this  reproachful  term  by 


a feat!  of  the  church,  celebrated  on  the  fc-  j travellers  ; but  lor  the  dignity  of  human  na 
cond  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  the  tnre,  moll  of  their  accounts  have  been  ground- 
blcffrd  virgin's  purification,  fuppofed  to  have  left,  and  even  -among  thole  who  have  givtn 
been  inffituted  by  pope  Vigilius,  and  to  have  „ny  countenance  to  the  report,  the  cuffom  has 
received  its  name  from  the  vaft  number  of  • fetmed  rather  the  effects  of  provoked  barba- 
candles  ufed  in  the  proceffion,  or  conLcrated  < ri i y,  than  piocetding  cither  from  cuflom  or 
for  live  ufe  of  the  cnfniug  year.  j familial  ufe. 

CaNDLE- WASTER,  S.  the  perfon  or;  CAN  NT  BALLY,  Adj.  f from  canuilaJ  and 

thing  which  confunies  candles.  Figuratively, ; [yt  and  lice,  Sax.  implying  manner]  after  the 
a prodigal  or  fpendthrift.  . ] manner  or  practice  o (cannibals,  or  thole  who 

CANDOUR,  S.  [ candor , Lat.]  a temper ; are  fuppofed  to  eat  human  fielb.  “ Had  he 
nn (oured  by  envy,  unruffled  by  malice,  and  , i>ccn  cannibally  given.** 
unreduced  by  prejudice.  ! CANMINRS,  $.  See  CALLIBERS. 

To  CANDY,  V.  A.  to  melt  and  chryfia-  ! CANNON,  S.  [ cannon , Fr.  cannonne , Ital.] 
lize  fugar  fcveral  times,  to  render  it  hard  and  j a hollow,  cylindrical  inftrument,  ufed  to  fboot 
tranfparent.  Figuratively,  to  freeze,  or  be  j a ball  by  the  force  of  gun-powder.  This  mi- 
covered  with  a hard  fubfhnce.  “ Candied  j litary  engine  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in vent- 
vrith  ice.**  Shah..  To  flatter  : “ Let  the  . by  j.  Owen,  an  Engliihwan,  and  it  isevi- 
candy' d tongue  lick  abfurd  pomp.*’  Sbak. : dent  tiiat  the  firft  which  were  ever  feen  in 
Ncutdly,  to  grow  hard,  or  be  covered  with1  j frauce,  belonged  to  this  nation,  and  were  ufed 
flakes.  ^ i in  the  battle  of  Crcfly,  1346;  and  Mczcray 

CA'NE,  S.  [canna,  Span.]. in  Botany,  & j aflerts  tlut  the  English  by  five  or  fix  pieces 
’kind  of  reed  growing  injfevcrui  joints,  and  of  j 0f  cannon  ffruck  terror  into  the  French,  who 

had  never  fi.cn  fuch  thundering  machines  be- 
fore. In  Pibting,  the  largclt  iize  of  types, 
ufixi  in  the  following  word  : 


different  ^imenfions.  The  Bamboo,  which 
grows  in  the  indies,  efpccialiy  in  Eengal, 
to  a prodigious  fue,  is  wrought  into  bowls  or 
Other  houihold  utenfiis  by  the  inhabitants. 
T he  walking  canc  is  that  which  grows  in  the 
Kaff-Ifldies,  tliofe  which  arc  without  joints 
are  by  far  the  beff,  and  moft  elaftic.  ILnce 
the  word  fignifies  figuratively,  a walking  luff, 
a r.t  rd,  and  a dart,  from  the  inego  dc  canttas, 
Span. 

To  CANE,  V.  A.  to  beat  a perfon  with  a 
cane,  or  (hC  * , 

.C.ANl'CULA,  S.fLat.]  in  Affronomy,  the 
rime  of  one  of  the  liars,  in  the  confttllaliph 
of  c^nis  major,  called  alfo  the  dejg-ffar. 

C*vNl'CULAR,  Ad.  [ canictitaris , Lat.]  of,  j 
concerning,  or  belonging  to  the  dog-d*js, 


Vi  rtuous 


To  cannonade,  v.  a.  to  attack  with 

eannen. 

CANNONIER,  [pronounced  cannoneer ] 
one  who  difeharges  a cannon. 
ts  'MMnir*  v 

So 

CA'NOF.,  S.  [pronounced  rnnreo]  an  Indt- 
I an  boat,  made  ot  the  trunk  of  a tree,  bored 

hol- 


CANNOT,  V.  unable.  “''Hi  cannot 

r>  is.'* 


CAN 

hollow  j or  of  the  finall  flicks  of  a pliant 
wood,  covered  with  feuls  fk;ns ; this  lift  fort 
will  hold  only  a Jingle  per/bn,  who  fits  in  a 
round  hole  in  the  center.  The  ranees  made 
of  the  trunk  of  one  tree  retain  their  name, 
when  they  will  contain  only  three  perfons, 
but  when  they  hold  more  than  that  number, 
thofe  of  the  Americans,  arc  called  pirogues, 
and  thofe  of  Guinea,  eham. 

CA'NON,  S.  fjuttou,  Gr.]  a law  or  rule 
relating  to  the  dofl  ine  of  a church,  enafted 
by  a general  council.  Applied  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, fuch  books  as  are  held  to  be  really  in- 
fpired,  have  been  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  a 
general  council,  and  inferred  into  the  lift  of 
the  Scriptures  by  primitive  ChriJlians  j a law 
or  rule.  In  Surgery,  an  inftrument  ufed  in 
dewing  up  wounds. 

CA'NON,  S.  [ chanotnr , Fr.]  one  who 
pofTcfles  a prebend,  or  revenue  for  perform- 
ance of  divine  ferviee  in  a cathedral  church. 

CA'NON-BIT,  S.  that  part  of  the  bit, 
which  is  included  in  a horfe's  mouth. 

CA'NON  ESS,  S.  [ canomJJ'a , low  Lat.]  a 
woman,  who  enjoys  a prebend,  confined  to 
maids,  without  being  obliged  to  take  the 
yowf,  or  renounce  the  world. 

CANO'NJCAL,  Adj.  [canonicus,  low  Lat.] 
that  which  is  eftabliftied  by  the  laws  of  the 
church.  Applied  to  Books,  thofe  which  are 
allowed  to  be  divinely  infpired.  Applied  to 
Hours,  thofe  which  are  preferibed  by  the 
church  for  the  celebration  of  any  ceremony. 

CANO'NICALLY,  Adj.  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  the  church. 

CANO'NiST,  S.  a profcfTor  of,  or  fkilled 
in  ecclefiaftical  law. 

CANONIZATION,  S.  in  the  Romiffi 
church,  a declaration  of  the  pope,  whereby 
after  fome  folcmnity,  he  enters  a perfon  into 
jthe  lift  of  the  faints. 

CA'NONRY,  or  CANONSHIP,  S.  office, 
or  ddty  of  a canon.  x 

To  CANONI'ZE,  V.  A.  to  enter  in  the 
lift  of  faints  ; to  make  a faint 

CA'NOPJED,  Adj.  covered  with  ^ ca- 
nopy. 

CA/NOPY,  S.  [from  can-pec,  Fr. canotium, 
low  Lat.]  a cloth,  curtain,  or  rich  (lufFnung 
either  for  ftate,  or  (belter  over  a perfon ’s  head. 
Any  thing  which  is  extended  over  the  head. 

“ My  footftool  earth,  my  canopy  the  (kies.*’ 
Pope. 

To  CA'NOPY,  V.  A.  to  form  a covering 
over  the  head. 

CA'NOROUS,  Adj.  [ canorus , Lat.J  mufi- 
cal  j tuneful. 

CA'NT,  S,  [from  cantus , Lat.]  applied  to 
language,  a dialed  ufed  by  vagabonds,  to  con- 
ceal their  meaning  j a whining  tone  of  voice  j 
a whining,  forma!  pretention  to  goodntfs,  at- 
tended with  hypuenfy. 

To  CA'NT,  V.  N.  [from  the  noun]  t# 
make  ufe  of  the  jargon  of  vagabonds  and 
thieves  j to  fpeak  or  read  in  a whining  tone 


CAN 

of  voice  ; to  infiuuate  one’s  fdf  into  a per- 
fon’s  good  opinion  by  flattery. 

CANTA'TA,  S.  (Ital.J  in  Mnfic,  a fong 
confiftingof  recitatives,  air*,  and  a variety  of 
motions,  generally  for  a tingle  voice,  with  a 
thorough  hdfs  j fometimes  for  two  or  more 
voice*,  with  other  inftruments.  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  author  of  the  Siege  of  Damafcus,  feems  to 
have  introduced  this  merhoJ  of  writing  into 
England  : and  Mr.  Stanley  may  be  laid  to 
have  contributed  not  a little,  by  his  muticai 
competitions,  to  have  eftahlifhed'it. 

CAN' TER,  S.  one  who  endeavours  to  pafs 
himftlf  upon  the  world  a*  a religious  perfon, 
by  a formal  appearance  of  rcligim. 

CANTERBUR  Y,  the  capital  town  or  city 
of  the  counry  of  Kent,  with  an  archbilhop  s 
fee,  founded  by  Auguftinc  the  monk.  Tilt 
cathedral  is  a large  fuperb  ftruOure,  and  was 
once  very  famous  for  the  (brine  of  Thomas 
Becket.  Betides  this  it  has  14  parlfti  churches, 
and  there  are  the  remain*  of  a great  many 
Roman  antiquities.  Here  is  a c?ftle  much 
like  that  at  Rochefter,  and  the  walls  are  of 
the  fame  thicknefs ; there  arealfd  walls  round 
the  town,  with  a deap  ditch  clofc  underneath, 
and  a great  rampart  of  earth  within.  In  ge- 
neral it  is  a large,  populous,  trading  place,  and 
has  a good  fiik  manufactory,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Walloons  in  the  reign  of  Q. 
Elizabeth.  It  has  two  markets,  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  and  one  fair,  on  Septem- 
ber 49,  for  toys.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  is  fcated  on  the  tiver  Stout^ 
15  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Dover,  26  S.  E.  by 
E.  of  Rochefter,  and  56  on  the  fame  point 
from  London.  Lon.  38,  50.  lat.  ex.  16. 

CANTERBURY  GALLOP,  S.  in  Horfe- 
manfbip,  the  hard  gallop  of  an  ambling 
horfe,  commonly  called  a canter,  and  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  monks  riding  to  Can- 
terbury upon  ambling  horfes. 

CANTHA'RIDES,  S.  [Lat.  the  plural  of 
canthariz ) a beetle  formed  from  an  egg, 
which  produces  a worm,  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  fig  tree,  pine-tree,  white-brier,  and 
poplar,  whofc  juices  being  very  corrotive,  or 
biting,  are  by  Bacm  fuppofed  to  be  the 
caufcs  of  its  corrotive  or  cauftic  quality. 
The  parent  infeCI  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  has 
hard  and  firm  wings  over  thin  and  filmy 
ones,  which  it  makes  ufe  of  in  flying.  It 
is  ufually  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  one- 
third  in  breadth ; is  of  a fine  ihining  beau- 
tiful colour ; on  the  upper  tide  of  a bright 
green  with  a mixture  of  gold,  3nd  on  the 
other  -;f  a brown  5 its  head  is  (mall,  fur- 
nifhed  with  two  antennx  or  horns,  of  mo- 
derate length,  very  thin,  and  moveable  with 
cafe;  its  bicaft  is  flattifb,  its  tides  wrinkled, 
and  covered  with  protuberancies  ; they  are 
killed  by  the  fumes  of  boiling  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  dried.  It  is  needlefs  to  mention 
their  fervice  in  blifters,  or  the  danger  of  too 
free  a ufe  of  them,  frncc  experience  ha* 

£ c x confirm- 


‘ Digitized  by  C 


CAN  CAP- 

confirmed  the  former,  and  given  u$  tool  To  CANTON'IZE,  V.  A.  to  parcel  out 
dreadful  examples  of  the  latter.  into  tYnall  divilions. 

CAN' THUS,  S.  [Lat.]  the  corner  of  the  CA'NVAS,  S.  [catenas,  Fr.]  clear  un- 
eye formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  eve-lids  ; bleached  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax,  ufed  Tor 
the  inner  or  that  next  the  nofe,  is  called  the  wording  upeflry  by  the  needle  j for  blinds 
greater,  the  outward  and  that  next  the  tem-  of  windows ; towels,  &c.  alio  a coarfe  cloth 
pies,  the  lefs.  of  hemp.,  for  fails. 

C.VNTICLE,  S.  [from  cantuf,  Lat.]  a To  CA'NVASS,  V.  A.  [cameffrr,  Fr.] 
foeg ; ufed  by  divines  in  the  plural,  £p  fig-  to  enquire  into,  to  examine : to  debate,  or 
nify  Solomon's  fong.  difpute  ; or  controvert.  Ufed  ncuterly  : to 

CA'NTLE,  S.  [ kant9  Belg.  a corner,  follicit,  or  afk  for  their  votes. 
tfcbantiHon , Fr.  a piece]  a corner  <\r  angle  CA'NZONET,  S.  [tanzonetta,  Ital.]  a 
projecting  outwards  j a piece  with  corners,  Ihort  fong. 

a monflrous  cantle  out.’*  Shak.  CA'P,  S.  f caff,  Brit  cerppe,  Sax.]  a cloath- 

CA'NILET,  S.  a piece,  a fragment,  ing  worn  on  the  head,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
Huge  camlets  of  bis  buckler.*'  Dr  yd.  introduced  in  the  year  1449,  at  entry  of 

CA'NTO,  S.  [Ital.]  a fection,  or  book  Charles  VII.  into  Rouen  ; and  to  have  been 

of  a poem.  In  Mufic,  a fong.  only  a retrenchment,  or  a part  of  the  hood 

CANTON,  a large,  populous,  wealthy  worn  till  that  time.  Being  worn  by  cardi- 

pity  and  fej-port  town  of  thp  province  of  nals,  it  is  figuratively  ufed  for  the  office  or 

Quantopg  in  China.  It  is  feated  on  the  j dignity  of  a cardinal.  The  greateff,  or  chief 
banks  of  one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  cm-  [of  any  fcfl,  &c.  In  a fhip,  a fquarc  piece 
pire,  and  it  is  deep  enough  for  large  vcfiels  j of  timber  put  over  the  head  of  a malt 
to  come  up  to  this  place,  where  all  the  curi-  : with  a round  hole  cut  in  it.  Cap  of  main- 
ofitiei  of  China  are  brought.  They  have  tainapee,  is  one  of  the  regalia  carried  at  a 
mamifafturcs  of  their  own,  cfpccially  in  filk  • coronation. 

fluffs,  and  the  number  of  tradefmen  is  iocre-  j To  CA'P,  V.  A.  to  cover  a thing.  To 
diblc.  Jt  yields  a fine  prolpeft  goirg  up  the  Jpull  off  a cap.  To  pull  off  a cap  in  cont- 
river, bring  almoff  furrounded  with  green  plinicnt,  or  as  a fign  of  refpeft  and  honour, 
fields  mixed  with  pleafant  groves  and  little  CAP  A Pl'E,  fir r.J  from  head  to  foot, 
hillssone  above  another.  It  cor.filfs  of  three  all  over. 

towns,  divided  by  very  high  walls,  and  is  CAPABILITY,  S.  the  being  able  to 
about  as  large  as  Paris.  The  llrectsare  long  perform  a tiling. 

and  flrait,  are  paved  with  flag- (tones,  and  CAPABLE,  Adj  [Fr*]  fufpeptible } fitted 
adorned  with  fcvcral  triumphal  arches.  There  for  ; or  adapted  to.  y fed  with  the  particle 
are  alfo  Bazars,  or  covered  market-places  cf  before  a noun. 

full  of  (hops.  The  houfes  are  only  a ground  1 CAPA'CIOUS,  Adj.  [ copax , Lat.]  cappelc 

floor,  built  with  earth,  or  ornamented  with  ! of  large  dimenlions ; containing  much;  ex- 
bucks, and  covered  with  tiles;  however,  the  , tenfivc.' 

fhops  giye  it  a very  neat  look.  .1  he  better  | CAPA'CIOUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
fort  of  people  are  carried  about  in  chairs containing  or  receiving  many  things, 
but  the  common  fort  walk  baie  footed  and  j To  CAPA  CITATE,  V.  A.  to  render  a 
bare-headed  ; and  their  goods  arc  carried  by  ; perfon  fit  ; to  qualify  a perfon  for  an  under- 
porters.  for  they  have  no  w.  ggcxns.  At  the  ; taking.  Ufed  with  the  par  ticle/er  before  a 
end  of  every  fliect  there  is  a barrier,  which  j noun. 

is  Hint  uo  every  evening,  as  well  as  the  gates  j CAPA'CITY,  S.  [copacite,  Fr.]  the  di- 
of  the  city  ; jo  that  people  a>c  obliged  to  1 mentions  of  a thing,  fitting  it  for  the  recep- 
be  at  home  early.  The  river  is  coveted  with  iiop  of  other  things.  Applied  to  the  mind, 
harks,  which  have  apartments  in  them  for  underflanding;  the  infide,  or  hollow  part  of 
families,  where  many  live  and  die.  The  ^ yeffcl.  A ffate,  condition,  or  character, 
number  of  inhabitants  are  computed  at  CAPA'RISON,  S.  [caparijjqn,  Fr.)  the 
i,coocoo.  Lpn.  230.  5.  lat.  25.  zo.  cloathing  of  a horfe  of, Hate,  or  fumptfr 

CA'NTON,  S.  [ cattter.Cf  Fr.]  a fmall  part  liorfe. 

detached  from  the  reft.  A i<ft,  or  part  To  CAPA'RISON,  V.  A.  todrefsa  horfe 

of  a country  governed  by  its  own  chief,  or  for  flioyv.  figuratively,  to  adorn  a perfon 

m a gifl rates.  In  Heraldry,  a fquarc  portipn  with  a fplcndid  drefs. 

of  an  efciucheon,  feparaicd  from  thereff.  CA'PE,  § [tape,  Fr.  capot  Ital.]  in  (3eo- 
ToCA'NTyON,  V,  A*  [from  the  nopp]  grapby,  4 piece  of  land  projecting  into  ibte 
to  divide  into  parts,  parcels,  or  diflrifts.  fca ; a head-land,  pr  promontory.  The 
*•  Ccpfwcd t out  into  petty  date*.’’  jdddija*.  necj;-piece  of  a coat,  when  refling  on  the 
**  Centered  cyt  into  parcels."  Swift.  To  pi>r-  fbotilders  called  a faJl-ctttutJ  captj  but  wbep 
ticp,  or  fcparaip;  to  appropiia'C  wjth  the  fcf  Upright  a Jjandr*p  onp,  fuppofed  to  h*vc 
hartiple  out  follpvvud  by  rct  “ they  canton  qu ( deriyed  ,ir$  n-PK  how  caput*.  Lat.  a head, 
to  fltLmfelves,  3 |;:’rle  PfPyhcc  in  thp  in:cl-  which  the  fir, It  fort  cover#*  and  teem*  to  Ip 
pfyjil  wpi&l.4’* ' * T v " borrowed  from  the  hood  pr  cowl  monk. 

i cafll; 


CAP 

CA'PEL,  (ROBERT)  an  eminent  divine, 
Jxxrn  at  Gloucefter  in  the  year  1586,  de- 
scended of  a good  family  in  Herefwdfhire, 
ar\d  nearly  related  to  the  Capels  lords  of 
Eflex.  He  was  entered  at  Magdalen  college 
Oxford,  and  as  a divine,  celebrated  not  only 
for  his  learning,  his  manner  of  preaching, 
his  exemplary  kfe,  but  iikewife  for  the  plain- 
nefs  with  which  he  delivered  the  moft  ob- 
feure  truths,  the  ftrength  with  which  he 
affcrted  the  peculiar  doftrines  of  Proteftants, 
and  the  humility  with  which  he  enjoyed  the 
rooft  eminent  talents ; fo  that  his  favourite 
expreflion,  of  another  perfon  might  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  him.  “.He  was  as  learned] 
a man  as  any  in  the  world,  as  godly  as 
learned,  and  as  humble  as  godly.”  Being 
not  under  a neceflity  of  taking  the  revenue 
of  his  beneiice,  he  ihewed  fuch  an  example 
of  generofity,  as  is  fcarce  credible;  to  remit 
his  dues,  he  thought  might  injure  his  fuc- 
cellars,  and  therefore  received  them,  but 
paid  them  to  an  indigent  clergyman  to 
enable  him  to  fupport  himfelf.  His  ufual 
.expreflion  was,  that,  if  God  thought  fit,  a 
fudden  death  was  better  than  a lingering  one; 
and  what  he  approved  of  he  experienced,  for 
on  a Sunday,  Sept,  ai,  1656,  after  he  had 
repeated  his  fermons  at  night  to  his  family, 
according  to  his  cuflom,  read  a chapter,  fa»d 
his  prayers,  and  laid  down  in  his  bed,  he  ex- 
pired before  he  had  finished  his  ejaculations, 
and  fled  to  heaven  with  the  praifes  of  God  in 
his  mouth.  O envied  death  ! 

CAPE'LLA,  S.  { Lat.J  a bright  Bar  of 
the  firft  magnitude  in  the  left  fhoulder  of 
Auriga. 

CATER,  S.  [ capriole , Fr.  capriold,  Ital.J 
in  Dancing,  a fpring  in  which  the  feet  are 
moved  accrofs  each  other  feveral  times,  be- 
fore they  reach  the  ground  again. 

CATER,  S.  [capparis,  Lat.J  a pickle  and 
flower  growing  on  the  capcri-bulb,  called 
caprier  in  French.  Linn$us  places  it  in  the 
Aril  (eft.  of  his  13th  clafs,  and  Tournefort 
in  the  5th  felt,  of  his  6th.  The  fpccies 
are  10. 

To  CA'PER,  V.  A.  To  (kip  for  joy ; to 
dance  with  great  activity. 

CATERER,  S.  one  who  cuts  capers  in 
dancing.  Sometimes  pfed  as  a word  of  con- 
tempt to  exprefs  a giddy,  frolickfome,  and 
though  tiefs  perfon. 

CAT  I AS,  S.  [Lat.  from  capio , to  take]  in 
Law,  a writ  of  two  forts,  one  before  judge- 
ment. called  capias  ad  rcfpondend:t:n,  if  a 
flieriff,  on  the  firft  writ  of  diftrefs,  return 
that  he  has  no  cfTclts  in  his  jurifdiltion  : 
the  other  is  a writ  of  execution  after  judg- 
ment. 

CAT  ILL  ARY,  Adj.  [capi!/usy  hair,  Lat.J 
re fembling  hairs.  In  Botany > applied  tofuck 
planes  as  have  no-  main  Bern,  their  leaves 
arifiwg  from  their-  roots,  «tKl  produce  their 

toJ?  in  little  tufts  on  the-  back  their 
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leaves.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the  minute 
arteries,  which,  in  the  brain,  are  not  equal 
to  one  hair.  In  Phyfic,  capillary  tubes  are 
thofe  whole  diameter  is  a half,  one  third,  or 
quarter  of  a line,  or  ihe  lead  that  can  be 
made:  the  afeent  of  water  in  thefe  tubes  has 
puzzed  the  philofophic  world  for  fome  time  ; 
that  of  Dr.  Jurin,  who  aferibes  it  to  the  at* 
traCtion  of  the  periphery  of  the  concave  fur- 
face  of  the  tube,  to  which  the  water  is  con- 
tiguous and  adheres,  is  liable  to  the  lead  ob- 
jections. 

CA'PITAL,  adj.  [capitalist  Lat.J  that 
which  belongs  to  the  head.  “ Needs  mud 
the  ferpent  now  his  capital  bruife  expelt 
Par.  Loft , Applied  to  crimes ; crimial  in 

the  higheft  degree  : chief  or  principal.  Ap- 
plied to  letters  or  types,  the  larger  fort.  Ca- 
pita! flock  : The  fund  of  a trading  company, 
or  that  fum  of  money  which  is  contributed 
by  the  feveral  parties  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  &fr. 

CA'PITAL,  S.  among  merchants,  the 
fum  brought  in  to  make  up  the  common 
Hock.  In  Geography,  the  chief,  city  of  a 
kingdom,  or  refidence  of  its  monarch.  In 
Architecture,  the  uppermoft  part  of  a co- 
lumn. 

CaTITALLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  affeCt  a per- 
fon‘s  life ; capitally  convicted*  is  applied  to 
a perfon  who  is  condemned  to  die.  Appli- 
ed to  productions  of  art,  in  a high-finilhed 
excellent  manner. 

CAPITA'TION,  S.  [from  caput , Lat.  a 
headj  a numbering  by  the  heads.  A (urn 
of  money  impofed  at  fo  much  per  head. 

CAPITULAR,  S.  [ capitulum , Lat.J  in  its 
primary  fenfe  an  alt  or  law  palled  in  a chap- 
ter $ in  its  fecondary,  a chapter  or  member 
of  a chapter. 

To  CAPITULATE,  V.  A.  In  its  prima- 
ry fenfe  to  draw  articles ; to  fet  down  the 
heads  of  a remonftnmce;  to  makes  head, 
in  a fecondary  fenfe,  to  furrender  a place 
upon  certain  flipulatcd  conditions.  » 
CAPITULATION,  S.  the  furrender 
upon  certain  conditions.  The  terms  agreed 
upon  for  the  furrender  of  a place.  Capitula- 
tions of  the  empire,  are  articles  drawn  up,  be- 
fore an  election,  by  the  electors,  which  the 
emperor  ratifies  before  his  coronation. 

CA'POT,  S.  [Fr.].at  the  game  of  picquet 
when  one  party  wins  all  the  tricks. 

To  CA'PO  1’,  V.  A.  to  win  all  the  tricks 
at  picquet. 

CA'PREOLATE,  Adj.  [from  capreolus, 
Lat.J  in  Botany,  applied  to  fuch  plants  as 
twift  and  climb  upon  others  by  means  of 
tendrils. 

CAPRl'CE,  S.  [caprice,  Fr.]  a whimfey, 
freak,  whim,  orfantamc  humour. 

CAPRI'CIOUS,  Adj.  [capri cicux,  Fr.}  a 
behaviour  founded  on  mcer  wfilm  and  fancy; 
a hidden  and  frequent  change  of  opinion. 

CAPRICIOUSLY,  Adv.  in  a wbimfical 
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fanciful  manner;  or  where  a pirfon's  leha- 
viour  and  fentiments  are  continually  chang- 
ing without  any  rtaicms  for  the  altera- 
tion. 

CAPRFCIOUSNE8S,  S.  the  qualify  of 
changing  according  to  the  darts  of  fancy 
without  any  regard  to  propriety. 

CA'PRICORN,  S.  [tapricornus.  Lot,]  in 
autonomy,  the  tenth  fign  of  the  zodiac. 

CAP'SQUARES,  S.  flrong  plates  of  iron 
ewer  the  trunnion  of  a gun. 

CAPSTAN,  S.  [ctbeftan,  Fr.]  a large 
cylinder  placed  perpendicular  on  the  deck  ot 
a (hip,  and  turned  by  four  levers  which 
croft  it,  ferving  by  means  of  a cable,  which 
winds  round  it,  to  draw  up  heavy  bur- 
dens. It  is  likewife  ufed  to  tow  a (hip, 
and  to  weigh  the  anchors.  The  main-capftan, 
is  that  which  is  placed  behind  the  main- mail, 
It  .'tiding  on  the  fir  ft  deck,  and  reaching  four 
or  five  feet  above  the  fecond  ; the  jeer  or  lit- 
tle capfian,  (lands  on  the  fecond  deck,  be- 
tween the  main-malt  and  the  mizzen.  To 
launch  out  the  eaf  jfan,  is  to  flacken  the  cable 
©f  it ; to  paw!  out  the  capjian , is  to  keep  it  from 
running  hack. 

CATSULAR,  Adj.  [capfula,  Lat.]  hol- 
low. 

CA'PTAJN,  S.  f eapitaine,  Fr.]  an  officer 
5n  an  army.  Captain  of  a company,  is  one 
who  commands  a company  under  a colonel. 
Certain  lieutenant,  is  one  who  commands  a 
troop  or  company  in  the  name  of  fome  other 
perfon  who  has  the  name,  commiflion  and 
pay,  but  is  excufed  the  fervice  on  account  of 
his  rank.  Lieutenant  captain,  is  rhe  cap- 
tain’s fecond,  or  he  who  commands  the 
company  in  the  captain’s  abfence.  Captain 
general,  is  the  commander  in  chief.  Cap- 
tain of  a veflcl  whether  of  war,  or  in  the 
merchant’s  fervice.  Is  the  commander,  or 
mafter.  Reformed  captain,  one  who  has  his 
commiflion  fupprelled,  and  his  company 
dftbanded,  but  yet  is  continued  captain  either 
as  (ccond  to  another,  or  without  any  poft  or 
' command  dt  all. 

CA'PTAIN-SHIP,  S.  authority,  or  rank 
' of  a captain1. 

C APT  ACTION,  S.  [from  capto,  Lat.]  a 
flattering  kind  of  addtefs  ufed  to  gain  the 
g«od  opinion  of  the  vnigar.  44  Without 
t ny  of  thofc  drefles,  or  popular  captation." 
K:€b**kir 

CA'Pf  ION,  S.  [from  caph,  to  take]  in 
Law-,  is  when  a commiflion  is  executed,  and 
the  commillioncrs  liihfcrihc  to  a certificate, 
declaring  when  and  where  the  commiflion 
«wa$  executed. 

CA  PTIOUS,  Adj.  [eaptiofus,  Lat.  cap- 
tieux , Fr  ] givea  to  cavils,  or  ohjeflions 
Enfnarlng. 

CATTiOUSLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  (hews  a great  inclination  to  raife  objections.. 
In  a fly,  enfnaring,  caviling,,  or  inlidious 
meaner. 
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CA'PTTOUSMESS,  S.  anger  j peevi/hnefi. 

. To  CA'PTIVATE,  Adj.  [capthsatum,  fu- 
pine  of  capt'tvo,  Lat.  coptiver,  Fr.]  to  take 
prifoner.  Figuratively,  to  fubdue  by  the 
power  of  fuperior  excellence.  To  enflave, 
ufed  with  the  particle  to. 

CA'PriVA TION,  S.  the  taking  of  a 
perfon  prifoner  ; the  date  of  a prifoner. 

CA'PTIVE,  S.  [caprivus,  Lat.  captij , Fr.] 
a perfon  taken  prifoner  in  war,  ufed  with  the 
panicle  to  before  the  perfon  or  thing  fubdu- 
ing.  Figuratively,  one  fubdued  by  the  beauty 
of  another. 

CA'TIVE,  S.  [ captbvus , Lat.]  con  fined  ; 
impriftmrd  ; fubdued. 

CAPTP  V IT  Y,  S.  capthoit /,  Fr.  coptbvi* 
rat,  Lat.]  a date  of  fervitude,  or  imprifoir- 
ment.  Figuratively,  the  date  of  the  foul, 
when  the  lufts  are  predominant.  In  Scrip- 
ture the  Rate  of  a finful  perfon,  or  one  who 
is  in  the  power  of  Satan,  either  to  tyrannize 
over  him  or  involve  him  in  trouble?.  44  The 
Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job."  Job.  xlii. 
10.  The  power  of  fatinor  the  enflaving  con- 
fluences of  fm.  44  Thou  had  led  captivity 
captive,"  P/al.  Ixviii  i8,  is  a beautiful  phrafe 
for  the  utter  dedrultion  of  every  thing 
which  could  enflavc  and  fubdue  the  foul. 

CA'PIOR,  S.  . [from  captum]  one  who 
takes  a prifoner,  or  prize. 

CA'TTUKE,  S.  £ capture , Fr.  captura% 
Lat.]  the  taking  of  any  prey.  The  thing 
taken.  In  Law,  the  feizing  for  a debt,  or 
apprehending  a criminal. 

CAPUCHFNS,  S.  ( pronounced  capvjheent  ] 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  founded 
by  Matthew  Bafchi  who  pretended  to  receive 
feveral  admonitions  from  heaven,  literally, 
or  with  the  greateft  drill  nefs  to  praOife  the 
rules  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  1529,  having  re* 
duced  the  order  to  a complete  form,  wag 
defied  general.  They  arc  cloathed  with 
brown  or  grey,  are  always  bare-foored,  never 
go  in  a coach,  and  never  (have  their  beards. 
Ufed  in  the  Angular  for  a woman’s  cloak, 
made  in  imitation  of  the  drefs  of  the  capu- 
chins. 

CA'R,  S.  [car,  Brit.  carre,  Bclg.  carrot, 
Lat  ] a fmall  carragc.  Figuratively,  ufed 
by  the  poets  for  a chariot.  Joined  with  the 
word  northern , ufed  for  Charles’s-wain,  or 
the  Bear,  a conflcilation.  44  Hyads  and  the 
northern  car."  Dryd. 

CA'RABINE, or  CA'RBINE,  S.  [Fr.]  a 
fmall  kind  of  fufee,  about  two  feet  long  in 
the  barrel,  furrowed  within,  carrying  a ball 
of  24  in  the  lb.  and  made  ufe  of  by  the  light 
horfe. 

CARABINFER,  S.  a fort  of  light  horfe. 

CA'RAT,  or  CA'RACT,  S.  [carat,  Fr. 
from  carcfJa , a weight.]  a mark,  that  is 
to  fay,  an  ounce  troy,  divided  into  24  equal 
pans  cal.ed  caratft,  and  each  carall  into  four 
grains,  is  a weight  by  which  the  mint-madcr* 
dtlcovcr  the  iineft  of  gold.  Carad  weight  is 
1 - die 
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the  24th  part  of  an  ounce;  two  troy  grains 
making  a caraft  grain.  Carat  is  a weight  ufed 
by  jewellers,  equal  to  four  grains,  but  lighter 
than  the  marc- weight  above;  each  of  thefe 
grains  are  divided  into  half,  one  quarter,  one 
eighth,  and  one  fixteenth,  Gfc.  According  1 
to  Tavernier,  tha  Moguls  famous  diamond 
weighs  279  carats  nine  fixteenths 

CA'RAVAN,  S.  [cara<va»ef  Fr.]  a com- 
pany of  merchants  travelling  together  in 
great  numbers  through  deferts  in  the  Ea(I, 
for  their  mutual  fafery  and  defence.  Their 
beafls  are  moft  commonly  camels,  and  they 
areefcorfed  by  an  aga,  with  a body  of  janizaries. 

CAR  A WAY,  S.  [caruif  Lat.  from  carta, 
the  place  where  it  originally  grew]  in  Botany, 
the  fpecics  are  two;  the  feed  is  iiomachic, 
diuretic  and  carminitive,  one  of  the  four  hot 
feeds  in  the  (hops:  it  difeufles  flatulencies, 
promotes  digeftion,  and  give  eafe  in  the  cho- 
lic, but  being  apt  to  irritate  and  heat  too 
much,  fhould  be  carefully  avoided  in  inflam- 
mations. 

CARBONADO,  S.  [ carbonado , Span.] 
meat  cut  acrofs,  or  in  fquares. 

To  CARBONADO,  V,  A.  to  cut  acrofs, 
ifi  cookery.  To  cut  or  hack. 

CARBU'NCLE,  S. [carbuncuhts,  $.  la  jewel 
of  the  ruby  kind,  of  a rich  blood- red  colour. 
Figuratively,  a large  red  pimple,  breaking 
out  upon  any  part  of  the  face. 

CARBU'NCLED,  Adj.  fet  with  carbun- 
cles. Covered  with  pimples. 

CARBU'NCULAR,  Adj.  refembling  a 
carbuncle . 

CARBUNCULATION,  S.  J 'carbuncula- 
tio , Lat.]  in  Botany,  the  blafring  young 
buds  of  trees  or  plants,  cither  with  cxceffivc 
heat,  or  exccffire  cold. 

CA'RCA^S,  S.  [carquaffe,  Fr.]  a dead 
body.  The  decayed  parts  of  a thing. 
**  1 he  rotten  carcafe  of  a boat/*  Sbakcfp, 
Jn  Architecture,  the  (hell  of  a houfc,  con- 
taining the  partitions,  floors,  rafters,  or 
only  the  walls.  In  gunnery,  a kind  of 
bomb,  of  an  oblong  form,  confifting  of  an 
iron  (hell  or  cafe,  with  holes,  hut  fome- 
times  only  of  iron  hoops,  covered  over  with 
a pitched  coarfe  c loath,  filled  with  corabufti- 
bles,  and  throvfrn  from  a mortar. 

CA'RCELAGE,  S.  [from  career , Lat.  a 
prifonj  piifon  fees,  or  garnifh. 

CA'RCINOMA,  S.  [from  MUfiutfi  and 
an  ulcer,  called  cancer.  Alio  a difor- 
der  in  the  coat  of  the  eye. 

CARCINO'MATOUS,  Adj.  [from  car- 
cinoma) tending  to  a cancer. 

CARD,  S.  [carte,  Fr.]  pieces  of  fine  thin 
pafte-board,  cut  in  oblong  fquares  of  three 
inches  and  a half  by  two  inches  p ml  a half, 
on  which  are  painted  feveral  marks  and 
figures,  and  U fed  in  feveral  games.  A court 
card  is  that  which  has  the  image  of  fome 
perfon  painted  on  it : A pack  of  cards  con- 
fifts  of  fifty- two  cards.  They  arc  but  of 
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late  date,  Cnee  they  feem  to  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  diverfion  of  Charles  V.  of 
France,  and  are  made  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  printing  of  illuminated  or  other  let- 
ters, firft  practilcJ  at  Haerlem.  In  Sea  Af- 
fairs, the  upper  part  of  the  mariner’s  cora- 
pals,  whereon  the  names  of  the  winds  are 
•larked 

CA'RD,  S.  \kardc,  Belg.)  an  inftrument 
compofed  of  iron  wire,  fattened  by  the  feet 
in  rows,  to  a fquare  piece  of  wood  of  a foot 
long,  ferving  to  comb,  difentangle,  and 
range  wool  or  flax,  in  a proper  order  for 
fpinning. 

To  CA'RD,  S.  [from  kaerdin,  Belg.]  to 
comb  wool,  (Sc.  to  game  ; or  play  immo- 
derately at  cards. 

CA'RDAMOM,  S.  [cardrrmum,  Lat.]  . 
medicinal  feed,  of  which  there  are  three  ipe- 
cies,  that  commonly  ufed  in  the  (hops  is  tha 
lead,  enters  the  Venice  treacle,  aflitts  digef- 
tion, ftrengthens  the  head  and  liomach,  and 
is  diuretic. 

CA'RDIAC,  or  CARDI'ACAL,  AJj. 
[cardiacaSy  Lat.  from  Xa.ha,  Gr.  the 
heart]  in  Medicine,  that  which  contri- 
butes to  quicken  the  morion  of  the  folids, 
thereby  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  raiftng  the  fpirits,  giving  prefent 
ftrength  and  chearfulnefs,  fo  that  the  rendi- 
tions at  the  head,  ftomach,  and  heart,  ate 
more  lightfome  and  agreeable,  than  the, 
were  before. 

CARDIFF,  a town  of  South-Wales,  in 
Glamorganlhire,  with  two  markets  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  cn 
June  29,  September  8,  and  November  30, 
tor  Cattle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Tave,  - 
over  which  there  is  a handfomc  bridge,  and 
is  a large,  comp  left , well-built  town,  having 
a cafllc,  a wall,  and  four  gates.  It  has  a 
eonfiderable  trade  with  BriAol  j for  veffeis  of 
fmall  bnrdcn  can  come  to  the  bridge.  At 
prefent  it  has  but  one  church,  the  water  hav- 
ing defiroyed  the  other.  The  confiable  of 
the  cn  (He  is  the  chief  magiftrate,  whom  the, 
call  mayor  ; befides  him,  there  are  two  bai- 
liffs, a recorder,  11  aldermen,  12  common- 
councilmen,  2 ferj  cants  at  mace,  and  8 con- 
flablcs.  It  contains  2 parilhes,  and  about 
300  houfes,  formed  into  broad  paved  ftreers. 
Here  the  aflizes  and  (effions  for  tlie  county 
are  held  j and  it  fends  one  member  to  par- 
liament. Near  it  are  fome  iron-woiks.  It 
is  12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Cowbridge,  36  S.  W. 
of  Monmouth,  and  163  W.  of  London. 
Lon.  14.  15.’  lat.  51.  30. 

CA'RDINAL,  Adj.  [cardmaBt,  Lat.  from 
egrde,  Lat.  a hinge)  principal,  chief,  or  mod 
eonfiderable.  Cardinal  points,  are  the  four 
chief  poi  ts  of  the  horizon,  vix.  the  North 
and  South,  Eaft  and  Wed,  and  cardinal 
winds  are  thnfe  which  blow  from  either  o 
thole  quarters.  Cardinal  numbers,  are  tbof* 
integers  or  numbers  from  which  the  other 

are 
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Ire  named  and  compofed  $ thus  one,  two, 
three,  are  named  cardinal  numbers,  to  diftin- 
guifti  them  from  the  ordinals,  or  fuch  as  ex* 
prefs  the  order  of  things,  vrx,  fir  ft,  fccond, 
third,  &c. 

CA'RDINAL,  S.  one  of  the  principal 

Sivernors  of  the  Romifh  church,  by  whom 
e pope  is  clewed  out  of  their  own  number, 
• which  contains  fix  bifhops,  fifty  priefts,  and 
fourteen  deacons,  who  conltitute  the  facred 
colied ge.  They  derive  their  name  from  their 
being  as  ncccftary,  or  ufeful  to  the  apoftnlic 
fee,  as  an  axle  or  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
government  of  the  church  turns. 

CARDIGAN,  a principal  town  of  Cardi- 
ganfhire  in  South  Wales,  with  a market  on 
Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  viz.  on  February  1 3, 
and  April  5,  for  fmall  horfes  and  pedlar’s 
ware  ; September  8,  and  November  19,  for 
the  fame  and  cattle.  It  is  pleafantly  fit  uj  ted 
on  the  river  Tivy,  over  which  there  is  a 
handfome  (lone  bridge  with  feveral  arches. 
It  is  the  (hire  town  where  the  afiizes  are  held, 
and  the  county  goal  kept.  The  (hire-hall 
is  well  built ; and  it  has  but  one  diurch.  It 
fends  one  member  to  parliament,  anJ  has 
the  title  of  an  earldom.  It  is  33  miles 
N.  E.  by  E.  of  St.  David’s,  36  N.  of  Pem- 
broke, and  198  W.  N.  W.  of  Loudon. 
I*ong.  12.  55.  lat.  52.  15. 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  a county  in  South 
Wales,  42  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth, 
being  upon  the  coal!  of  the  Jiifh  fea,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  welt,  Radnorfhirc  is  on 
the  ea(l,  and  Merioneth  (hire  on  the  north, 
and  Carmarthcnfhire  on  the  fouth.  The  air 
is  more  pleafant,  and  milder  here  than  in 
other  parts  of  Wales  : and  to  the  weft  and 
fouth  there  are  plains  fruitful  in  corn.  It 
contains  3150  houfes,  35380  inhabitants,  64 
parifhes,  and  4 market-towns;  and  fends  one 
member  to  parliament.  7 here  arc  feveral 
fmall  rivers,  which,  rifing  in  the  mountains, 
fall  into  the  fea,  but  the  7 ivy  is  the  princi 
pal.  It  abounds  with  veins  of  lead  and  filvcr 
ore ; a ton  of  which  left  will  yield  70  or  80 
ounces  of  filver.  The  mines  have  been 
worked  feveral  times  to  great  advantage  j 
and  particularly  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  cleared 
2cool.  a month  for  feveral  years  together, 
which  enabled  him  to  bring  the  New  River 
water  to  London.  Some  private  adventurers 
have  attempted  to  work  them,  but  have  fail- 
ed for  want  of  a fufikient  (lock.  An  ancient 
Uritiili  writer  has  affirmed  there  were  beavers 
in  this  country  ; but  he  bellowed  this  name 
on  orters,  as  iomc  natural  hiftorians  have 
done,  for  there  arc  now  plenty  of  thefc  ani- 
mals to  be  found  near  the  river. 

CARD-MAKER,  S.  a peribn  who  makes, 
paints,  and  fells  cards,  or  one  who  makes  the 
cards  or  combs  made  ufc  of  in  preparing 
wool  for  fpinoing. 

CA'RDUUS,  S.  f Lat.]  a kind  of  tbiflle, 
ufed  in  medicine  as  a vomic. 
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CA'RE,  S.  [rare  or  cara,  Sax.]  attention, 
concern  or  anxiety  of  mind.  Caution  pre- 
vious to  an  undertaking  with  the  word  take  j 
but  protection,  regard  and  fupport  when  fol- 
lowed with  the  particle  of.  ,f  There  is  a God 
that  takes  care  of  us.*’  TillotJ . When  ap- 
plied to  God  it  implies  his  providence  over 
all  his  creatures. 

ToCA'RE,  V.  N.  to  be  anxious,  follici- 
tous,  or  concerned.  To  be  difpofed,  or  in- 
clined, with  the  particles/or  or  to.  To  have 
a fympathy  or  affectionate  regard  for , « Not 

that  he  cared for  the  poor.**  Join  xii.  6. 

To  CARE'EN,  V.  A.  [carenir,  Fr.]  to  lap 
a veficl  on  one  fide,  in  order  to  (lop  the 
leaks,  or  repair  the  other.  7b  Jail  on  the 
careen , is  to  lie  on  one  fide  in  failing.  The 
half  careen,  is  when  only  half  of  the  (hip 
can  be  careened,  from  its  not  being  podibie 
to  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  keel,  i 

CAREE'R,  S.  [caricre,  Fr.]  a couric  or 
race.  Full  fpced,  fwift  motion.  A courfe 
of  aflion  not  interrupted. 

CA'REFUL,  Adj.  [from  careful , Sax.]  a- 
bounding  with  great  follicitude  or  anxiety. 

CA'REFULLY,  Adj.  cautioufiy,  circum- 
fpeCtly,  diligently. 

CA'REFULNESS,  S.  caution,  diligence, 
application,  vigilance. 

CA'RLLESSLY,  Adj.  without  care;  negr 
ligcntly. 

CARELESS,  Adj.  without  due  attention, 
or  application  ; without  anx  ety.  **  Wifely 
careiefs .**  Pofe . Without  thought,  or  pre- 
meditation. 

To  CARE'SS,  V.  A.  [careffer,  Fr.]  to 
embrace  with  great  affeftion.  To  treat  with 
great  civility. 

CARE'SS,  S.  an  embrace  of  great  affec- 
tion ; an  expreffion  of  great  tenaernefs. 

CA'RET,  S.  [caret,  Lat.  it  wants]  ini 
Grammar,  a mark  implying  fomc  omiflion 
in  writing,  or  printing,  which  (hou Id  come 
in  where  this  fign  a hands* 

CA'RGO,  S.  f carraifon,  Fr.  or  cargofor:, 
Iral.]  the  lading  of  a Imp  ; wares  on  bo«rd  a 
(hip. 

CA'RIES,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Medicine,  the  fo-' 
lution  of  a bone,  the  rortennels  of  a bone. 

CARIO'SITY,  S.  [from  car  hr s]  that  qua- 
lity of  a bone,  which  waftes  its  fubftance. 

CA  RIOUS,  Adj.  [ from  caries,  Lat.J  rot- 
ten, applied  chiefly  to  bones. 

CA'RK,  S.  [ crarc , Sax.]  an  anxious  care 
or  apprehenfion  a riling  from  thoughts  of 
fomc  future  event  ; For  forte  time  out  of 
ufe,  but  now  reviving. 

CARLISLE,  a town  or  city  of  Cumber- 
land, of  which  it  is  capital,  with  a market  oil 
Saturdays  ; and  four  faiVs,  viz.  Auguft  26, 
for  horned  cattle  and  linen  ; September  19, 
for  horfes  and  horned  cattle  ; and  on  the  firf: 
and  fccond  Saturdays  after  October  10,  for 
Scotch  horned  cattle.  It  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of 
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everal  rivers,  which  almoft  encempafs  if. 
The  river  Petcrill  being  on  the  ealt,  Cauda  on 
the  weft,  and  Eden  on  the  north,  Which  foon 
after  falls  into  the  fea.  It  is  furronnded  with 
walls,  and  fortified  with  a caftlc,  which 
Hands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  ; the 
lioufes  are  well-built,  and  the  cathedral 
church  is  a ftately  ftrulture,  wirh  curious 
workmanfhip.  It  is  a place  of  fome  trade 
in  fuftians,  and  lends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. 1 he  g»tes  are  called  Irifii,  Englilh, 
■and  Scotch.  It  is  60  miles  S.  of  Edinburgh, 
70  N.  of  Lancafter,  and  301  N.  N.  W.  of 
London.  Lon.  15.  5.  Lit.  54.  45.  The 
Pifls,  or  Roman  wall,  runs  from  hence  to 
Ncwcaftle,  of  which  there  are  frill  fome  re- 
mains,  amj  f«om  which  it  is  60  miles  diftant 
#0  the  W.  and  from  Berwick  upon  T weed 
So  S.  W.  It  was  poffcfltd  by  the  rebels  in 
1745,  and  was  retaken  by  tire  D.  of  Cum- 
berland 2 5 days  afterwards. 

CA'RMAN,  S.  one  who  drives  or  keeps 
a cart. 

CARMARTHEN,  the  rapital  town  of 
Carmarthen  (hire  in  South  Wales,  with  two 
markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and 
fix  fairs,  viz.  June  3,  July  10,  Aug.  12, 
Sept.  9,  Odt.  9,  and  Nov.  14,  all  for  cat- 
tle, horfes,  and  pedlars  ware.  It  is  pleafaatly 
fea  ted  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Toway,  o- 
ver  which  there  is  a large  ftone  bridge,  to 
which  fmall  veftcls  come  up  to  unload  their 
goods,  it  is  a corporation,  and  the  place 
where  the  affixes  are  held.  It  was  once 
fortified  with  a wall  and  a ftrong  caftlc, 
and  is  at  prefent  a confidercblc  place,  fend- 
ing one  member  to  parliament.  It  is  24 
miles  S.  E.  of  Cardigan,  42  W.  by  N.  of 
Brecknock,  and  206  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
Lon.  13.  10.  lat.  51.  50. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE,  a county  of  S. 
Wales,  48  miles  in  length,  25  in  breadth, 
and  bounded  by  Cardiganfhire  on  the  N. 
St.  George’s  Channd  on  the  S.  Brecknock 
and  Glamorgan Ihircs  on  the  E.  and  Pem- 
brokelhirc  on  the  W.  It  is  fruitful  in  corn 
and  grafs,  having  many  pleafant  and  rich 
meadows ; and  it  has  alfo  wood,  coal,  and 
fea  filh,  efpecially  falmon,  which  is  exceeding 
good.  The  air  is  pretty  mild  and  wholfome, 
it  not  being  fo  mountainous  as  other  coun- 
ties. It  contains  2765  houfes,  16530  in- 
habitants, 145  parifhes,  8 market-towns,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  one  for  the 
county,  and  one  for  the  (hire  town.  It  is  wa- 
tered with  fevcral  rivers  and  fmall  ftreams. 

CA'RMELITE,  S.  [l Carmelite , Fr.  of  Car- 
wr/,  the  name  of  a mount]  an  order  of  fri- 
ars ; one  of  the  four  tribes  of  begging  friars. 
This  order  is  eminent  for  the  devotion  of 
its  fcapulary,  its  millions,  and  the  great 
number  of  faints  with  which  it  has  flocked 
tht  Romifh  church.  The  Barefooted  Car- 
melites are  a reform  of  the  former,  begun 
by  St.  Thercfa  in  15403  Ihc  began  with  the 
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| nuns,  whom  fhc  reftored  to  the  primitive 
I aufteriry  of  the  order  ; from  them  (he  ap- 
plied herfelf  to  the  friars,  whom  fhc  likc- 
wife  reformed,  and,  by  perfuading  them  to 
go  without  fboes,  give  rife  to  their  name  of 
barefejedp  In  Botany, Cum:,  hie  is  a fort  of  pear. 

CARMI'NATl VE,  Adj.  in  Medicine,  ic- 
medies  which  by  their  warmth  attenuate  and 
rarify  the  wind  included  in  the  inteftines, 
and,  by  their  irritations,  invigorate  their  to- 
nic undulations,  fo  as  to  make  them  perfpirc, 
or  explode  either  upwards  or  downwards 
with  a noire. 

CARMl'NE,  S.  a bright  red  colour,  ufed 
moflly  in  miniature,  and  is  the  fettling  of 
the  water  into  which  cochineal,  couan,  and 
antour  have  been  ftcepcd.  Some  make  it  of 
the  feum  of  Brazil  or  Fernambuca  wood 
well  heat  in  a mortar,  and  fteeped  in  vine- 
gar; but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
former  fort. 

CA'RNAGE,  S.  [Fr.  from  carnis,  geni- 
tive of  caro , Lat.  flefh]  ilaughter,  havock, 
or  heaps  of  dead  bodies* 

CA'RNAL,  Adj.  [carnal,  Fr.]  belonging 
to  the  flefhy  part  of  a man  ; fcnfual;  luft- 
ful ; voluptuous. 

CARNA'LITY,  S.  [from  carnal]  lull  ; 
wantormefs ; -prepenfity  to  luft  j unchufle 
pleafirre  j inability  to  raife  ones  ideas  to  ab- 
ftrafl  or  fpiritual  things;  grollncfs. 

CAR'NALLY,  Adv.  in  a grofs,  fcnfual 
manner;  as  if  real  flelh  ; in  a fcnfiblc  man- 
ner ; really.  “ in  the  Sacrament  we  do  not 
receive  Ghrift  carnally"  T ay  hr. 

CARNARVON,  a town  of  Carnarvon- 
fhire  in  N.  Wales,  wirh  a market  on  Satur- 
days, and  four  fairs,  viz.  on  Feb.  25,  May 
16,  Aug.  4, .and  Dec.  5,  for  cattle  and  ped- 
lars ware.  Jt  is  commodioufly  fea  ted  on 
the  fca-lbore,  and  has  a profped  into  the  Iile 
of  Anglcfca.  It  is  a place  of  great  ftrength, 
as  well  by  nature  as  art,  being  furrounded  on 
ail  Tides,  except  the  E.  with  the  fea  and  two 
rivers.  It  had  a ftrong  cable,  which  is  now 
in  ruins;  and  has  only  one  psrilh  church, 
but  the  houfes  and  ftreets  arc  tolerably  hand- 
fome.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom,  and 
fends  one  member  to  parliament ; is  governed 
by  the  conflabte  of  the  caftle,  who,  by. pa- 
tent, is  always  mayor.  It  is  7 miles  S.  W. 
of  Bangor,  18  S W.  of  Abcreonway,  and. 
251  N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  13.  10.* lat* 
53.  20. 

CARNARVONSHIRE,  a county  of  N. 
Wales,  50  miles  in  length,  13  in  breadth, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  fea, 
on  the  S.  by  Mcrionethlhire,  and  on  the  F.« 
by  Dcnbighlhiie.  The  air  is  lharp  and  cold, 
it  being  full  of  high  mountains,  lakes,  and 
rocks;  however  there  arc  fcvcral  fruitful 
bottoms  and  pleafant  valleys,  which  feed 
fneep,  cattle,  and  goats,  and  its  rivers  are 
full  of  filh.  It  contains  2765  houfes,  16790 
inhabitants,  68  parifhes,  and  6 market-towns. 
F f The 
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The  higheft  mountain  is  called  Snowdon-  CA'ROL,  S.  [carolle,  Fr.]  a fong  of  joy 
bill,  which  Is  boggy  on  the  top,  and  has  or  feftivity,  ufed  among  the  country  fingers 
two  lakes  full  of  fiih.  The  fheep,  which  at  Chriftmas  ; any  kind  of  fong. 
feed  on  the  fides  of  it,  yield  the  fwcetell  To  CA'ROL,  V.  A.  [caro/are,  Ital.]  to 
mutton  in  Wales.  It  fends  two  members  to  fing  with  great  joy;  to  praife  in  fongs. 
parliament,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  CARO'TID,  Adj.  [carorides,  Lat.]  in 
Carnarvon,  which  is  the  principal  town.  Anatomy,  two  arteries  on  cadi  fide  the  neck, 
CARNA'TJON,  S.  [ camadino , Ital.]  ferving  to  convey  the  blood  to  the  brain; 
in  Botany,  a fpecies  of  the  clovegillyflovyer,  arifiDg  near  each  other  from  the  curvature  of 
confining  of  two  colours  with  ftreaks,  which  the  aorta,  the  right  immediately,  the  left 
go  quite  through  the  leaves,  ar.d  deriving  its  moft  commonly  from  the  trunk  of  the  fub- 
namc  from  its  rcfcmbling  a flefh  colour.  In  clavia  of  the  fame  fide* 

Piiniing,  a lively  red  colour.  CARO'USAL,  S.  [from  caroufe,  accented 

CARME'LIAN,  S.  [improperly  fpclt  cor-  by  Drydcn,  improperly,  on  the  firlt  fy liable  j 
urban  j in  Natural  Hiflory,  a precious  Hone,  a feftival  or  holiday,  celebrated  with  mirth 
of  which  there  are  three  fpecies,  a red,  a and  feftivity. 

yellow,  and  a white.  It  is  found  in  England,  To  C ARO'USE,  V.  A.  [from*  caroujfcr , 
but  the  fineft  forts  come  from  the  Eaft  In-  Fr.J  to  drink  freely  ; to  drink  a health, 
dies,  and  are  of  a roundifti  form  like  com-  CARO'USE,  S.  a drinking  match  ; a 
mon  pebbles,  between  two  or  three  inches  large  draught ; a merry  meeting, 
diameter,  of  a fine,  compact,  clofe  texture,  CARO'USER,  S.  a loper,  a for. 
cf  a fmooth  fqrfacc,  and  is  extremely  well  CA'RP,  S.  [ carpe , Fr.J  a large  frefh-wa- 
adapted  for  fcdls,  as  it  may  he  cut  at  a mo-  ter  fiih,  remarkable  for  living  out  of  water ; 
delate  pricr,  will  take  a good  polifh,  and  fc-  for  in  Holland  they  hang  them  up,  to  fatten 

pat  are  eafily  from  the  wax.  them,  in  a cellar  or  fome  cool  place,  in  wet 

CA'RNEOUS,  Adv.  [from  carncus,  Lat.l  mofs,  with  their  heads  out,  and  feed  them 
fielhy,  or  confilting  of  fldh.  Ufed  only  by  with  white  biead  foaked  in  milk,  for  many 
technical  writers.  days  ; and  this  praOice  fuccecds  no  lefs  in 

To  CA'RNIFY,  V.  NT.  [from  carnis,  of  England  than  there,  as  J have  been  informed 
caro,  Lat.  fiefh,  and  fii,  Lat.  to  become]  by  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  breed  fldh,  to  convert  or  turn  food  into  To  CA'RP,  V.  N.  [carpot  Lat.]  to  cen- 
fiefh.  41  I digeft,  I languify,  I cantify .**  furc  or  blame.  Ufed  with  the  particle  at, 
I.'j.’c  Not  in  ufe.  CA'RPENTER,  S.  \cb<v gentler,  Fr.J  one 

CA'RNI VAL,  S.  [carnaval,  Fr.]  a feafon  who  performs  the  wood-work  relative  to 
of  mirth  and  luxury  celebrated  by  the  Ita-  houfes,  buildings,  or  Pnips. 
lians,  lading  from  Twelfth-day  to J_ent,  and  CA'RPF.NTRY,  S.  the  art  of  building 
attended  with  every  thing  which  pomp,  of-  either  houfes  or  fhips  with  wood.  ln_a  lioulc 

tent  Jit  ion,  or  feftivity  can  furnifh.  it  includes  the  framing,  flooring,  roofing, 

CARNI'VOROUS,  Adv.  [from  carr.is , of  the  foundation,  carcafe,  doors,  and  windows. 
taro,  Lat.  fldh,  and  -voro , Lit.  to  devour]  As  houfes  were  at  firft  built  only  with  wood, 
eating  fiefh,  or  that  which  lives  on  flefh.  it  muft  have  been  prior  to  mafonry.  This 
Whether  man  be  a carnivorous  animal,  is  a art  is,  by  fome  travellers,  reported  to  have 
ejueftion  that  has  embairaffcd  philosophers  arrived  at  the  greateft  perfection  in  the  Mal- 
of  no  fmall  eminence.  Gaflendus  erjdea-  divian  iflmds,  the  works  there  being  fo  wcl| 
vours  to  prove  the  negative  from  the  form  contrived,  that  they  will  hold  tight  and  firm 
of  our  teeth,  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  without  cither  nails  or  pins,  and  cannot  be 
comminuting  flclh.  Dr.  Drake  fupports  the  taken  afunder  by  any,  hut  thofc  who  arc  cm- 
argument  by  confidering  the  nature  of  flefh,  ployed  in  their  conftruClion. 
which,  he  fays,  is  the  hardeft  of  digefture  of  CA'RFER,  S,  a perfon  fond  of  finding 
any  other  food  whatever,  is  denied  perfons  in  fault  $ a caviller. 

diforders,  and  difagreeable  to  infants  till  their  CA'RPET,  S,  [target,  Belg.  carpctta , 
palates  are  vitiated  by  cuftom.  To  the  ar-  Ital.]  a covering  of  ftun  or  other  materials, 
guments  already  quoted.  Dr.  AVallis  joins  wrought  with  the  needle  or  in  a loom,  com- 
another,  drawn  from  the  refemblance  of  the  monly  fpread  over  tables  or  laid  on  floor*, 
inteftines  of  mankind  to  thofe  of  animals  From  the  former  ufage  is  derived  the  phrafe 
which  live  on  vegetable  food,  and  from  the  of  a thing's  beir, g cn  the  carpet , to  exprefs  its 
fimilarity  of  their  conftru6ion  would  con-  beihg  in  hand,  in  debate,  or  the  fubjcfl  qf 
elude  that  their  food  (hould  be  fimilar.  Yet  confideration  and  preparation.  Figuratively, 
experience  and  cuftom  are  more  to  be  re-  ground  cmbellifhed  with  flowers,  and  of  a 
garded  than  the  fpecious  arguments  of  fages.  fmooth  or  level  furface. 

CARNO'Siry,  S.  \canofitt,  Fr.J  in  Sur-  To  CA'RPET,  V.  A.  to  fpread  with  a 
gtry,  a flefhy  excrefcence  ; proud  fiefh.  carpet ; to  emhcDifh  with  .flowers  and  herbs. 

GA'RNOUS,  Adj.  [caro,  Lat.]  ftefliy.  u Every  where  carpeted  over  with  grafs." 
In  Botany,  a foft  fqbftaocc  like  that  of  flefh  Qerbat?» 
in  animals. 
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CA'RPJNG,  Part,  [from  carp ] fonj  of 
fraifing  objections  ; ccnforious ; captious. 

CA'RPINGLY,  Adv.  captiouJly,  ccnfo* 
rioully. 

CAR'RAT,  S.  SeeCARAC TV 
CA'RRAWAY,  S.  See  CaRAWAY. 

CA'RRIaGE,  S.  [Fr.]  a vehicle  to 
convey  perfons  or  things.  The  aft  of  con- 
veying things  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  price  paid  for  the  conveying  of  g>  O'JS, 
dillinguilhed  from  that  which  is  paid  for  con- 
veyance of  perfons,  and  is  termed  fare.  Fi- 
guratively, addrefs,  behaviour,  coaduft,  or 
praftices : proceedings,  or  the  manner  of 
tranfafting  .*ny  affairs. 

CA'RRiER,  S.  one  who  conveys  a thing 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  a fpecics  of  pidgeons,  fo  called  from 
their  carrying  letters,  &c.  tied  to  their  necks, 
to  the  place  where  they  were  bred,  be  it  at 
ever  fo  great  a diftance. 

CA'RRION,  S.  {ckarcgr.e,  Fr.  carcgna, 
Ital.J  (he  flefh  of  a dead  carcafs,  generally 
applied  to  dogs,  horfes,  Sec.  Any  putrified 
flclh.  Figuratively,  -a  grofs,  dif.igreeable 
perfon. 

CA'RRION,  Adj.  | fee  the  ncun]  relating 
to,  or  feeding  on  dead  carcafles.  “ A prey 
for  carrion  kites  and  crows.”  Sink. 

’CA'RROT,  S.  f cjrotet  Fr.  carota,  Ttal.J 
in  Botany,  a well-known  kitchen  root, 
called  the  daunts:  it  has  an  umbelliferous 
flower,  the  principal  umbel  compofed  of 
r«iys  j its  involuctum  having  many  leaves.  It 
is  ranged  by  Linnxus  in  the  2d  left,  of  his 
5th  clafs,  a tad  by  I ournefort  in  the  firft  feft. 
of  his  7th.  The  fpccies  are  feven, 

CA'RRO  TINES',  S.  retembling  a carrot 
in  colour,  applied  to  the  hair. 

C'ARROTY,  AJj.  approaching  to  red, 
of  the  colour  of  a carrot . 

To  CA'RRY,  V.  A.  [charier,  Fr.J  to 
remove  a thing  from  one  place  to  another 
Ufed  with  the  word  about , and  followed  by  a 
ptrfonal  pronoun  ; to  have  with  one,  to  carry 
in  one’s  pocket.  To  accomplilh,  or  attain. 
Ufed  with  the  words  town,  8c c.  to  gain  or 
conquer  after  fomc  refinance.  To  carry  it 
off\  to  bear  out,  to  outface,  including  the 
icea  of  triumphant  and  unJaunted  impu- 
dence. Joined  to  the  perfonal  pronoun, 
himjclf,  Sec.  To  behave.  To  carry  envay, 
to  impel,  feducc,  or  urge  by  an  irrefiftihle 
violence.  To  bear,  or  have,  joined  to  a 
noun,  fignifying  likcnefs.  “ Something 
that  carries  an  analogy  to  fenfe  " Hah.  To 
carry  up,  to  raife,  or  continue  a thing  in 
one  direftion  ; to  trace  backwards.  To  carry 
off,  to  kill  or  put  an  end  to  a prrfon’s  life. 
“ if  the  change  of  the  weather  had  not 
carried  him  off.*'  Temple.  To  carry  on,  to 
profccute, 'continue,  or.  perfcv.de.  ill  an  un- 
dertaking. 

CA'RT,  S.  (carty  Brit,  caretta,  Jta!.] 
a carriage,  with  two  wheels,  dVawn  by 
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horfes,  and  ufed  to  convey  goods  from  one 
place  to  another. 

To  CA'RT,  V.  A.  to  whip  at  a cart’s 
tail.  Neuterly,  to  ufe  carts. 

CA'RTFL,  S.  [Fr.  cartello,  Ital.]  certain 
(lipulations  between  perfons  at  variance  j ap- 
plied to  the  conditions  made  by  enemies  for' 
the  mutual  exchange  of  prifoners. 

CA'RTER,  S.  obe  who  drives  a carf. 

CA'RT  I LEG  HI,  S.  [ cartilogo , Lat.J  a 
fmooth,  folid,  claftic  fubftance,  foftcr  than 
a bone.  Its  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  bor.es  from 
being  wafted  by  continual  friftion  \ to  join 
them  together,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
forming  of  the  parts,  a$  in  the  nofe,  car,  &c. 

CARTILAGJ'NEOUS,  CARTJLA'GI- 
NOUS,  Adj.  confiftingof  cartilages. 

CARTO'ON,  S.  [ cartone , Irak]  a draw- 
ing or  fketch  upon  ftrong  paper,  to  be 
calked  through  upon  a wall,  in  order  to 
be  painted  in  frefco.  A coloured  defign, 
or  piece  of  painting  intended  as  a copy  for 
tapeftry,  &c.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cele- 
brated Cartoons  of  Raphael  lately  at  Hanip- 
ton-court,  which  arc  now  removed  to  the 
queen’s  palace. 

CAR  IO'UCH,  S.  [Fr.  from  cartoucb,  or 
gargouchc , Fr.]  a cafe  of  wood,  containing 
48  mufket-balls,  and  6 or  8 balls  of  iron 
of  a pound  weight ; being  fired  out  of  a 
hobit,  or  fmall  mortar,  for  the  defence  of  a 
pafs.  Li kt wife  ufed  for  a cartridge. 

CA'RTOUCH,  S.  [cartcccio , Ital.J  in 
Architefture,  an  ornament  reprefen ting  a 
fcroll  of  paper,  ufually  in  the  form  of  a 
rable,  or  flat  member,  with  wavings,  and 
having  fomc  infeription,  device,  or  orna- 
ment of  armory  ; they  are  fometimes  drawn 
in  maps,  and  filled  with  their  titles. 

CA'RTRAGE,  or  CARTRIDGE,  S. 
[according  to  Skinner,  from  cartouche,  Fr.j 
a charge  of  powder  wrapped  up  in  thick 
paper,  for  charging  fire  arms  with  expedition. 

CA'RT- RUT,  S.  the  track,  worn  in  a 
road  by  a cart  wdiecl. 

CA'RTULARY,  S.  [from  ebarta , Lat.J 
a place  u here  records  are  depofited. 

To  CA'RVE,  V.  A.  f ceorfan , Sax.  kerven, 
Belg.]  to  cut  wood,  ftone,  &c.  into  the 
forms  of  animals,  vegetables,  Bcc.  In 
Cookery,  to  cut  meat  with  addrefs  and  expe* 
dition.  Figuratively,  to  choofe  for  one’s 
fidf  • to  choofe  one’s  own  lot.  Ufed  neuterly, 
to  practice  the  profeflion  of  a fculptor  or 
carver.  In  Cook  pry,  to  cut  the  meat  at 
table,  and  help  the  reft  of  the  company. 

CA’RVER,  S.  one  who  forms  ftatues, 
See.  In  Cookery,  one  w ho  pci  forms  the 
honour  of  the  table,  cuts  the  meat,  and 
ierves  the  reft  of  the  company  from  the 
•difl-.es.  Figuratively, *the  difpofer,  m after, 
or  choofer  of  his  own  Ration,  ciicumftance, 
or  condition. 

CA'RVTNG,  S.  the  art  of  cutting  image* 
in  wood,  ftone  or  marble. 
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CA'SCADE,  S.  [emfcade,  Fr.]  a fall  of  1 or  caife,  Fr.]  a fmall  box,  or  cafket  for 
water.  They  are  either  natural,  or  artificial.  I jewels.  Any  thing  which  contains  fomethir-g- 
CA'SE,  S.  [caffe,  Fr.]  fomcthing  made  of  value.  “Lock’d  up  within  the  cafket 
to  cover  a thing.  A covering,  (heath,  or  [ thy  bread.**  Davies,  A beautiful*  expref- 
box.  Hence,  a cofe-tnifey  is  one,  that  ufed  (ion  ! 

to  he  c«nicd  in  a (heath,  but  now  applied  to  To  CA'SKET,  V.  A.  to  pat  into  a cafket. 
thofe  knives  which  are  ufed  in  cutting  victuals  “ Ca fluted  my  treafure.’*  Sbak. 
at  meals.  CASSAMUNAMR,  or  CASSUMUNAIR, 

CA'SE,  S.  f cafui r,  Lat.  ca *,  Fr.  eafo,  Ifal.]  S.  in  Pharmacy,  a root  brought  from  the. 
the  (Lie  of  a perfon  or  thing.  In  Phylic,  Ead-InJics.  It  is  cardiac  and  fudorific  ; fa- 
the  (late  of  the  body.  In  good  cafe,  f«t  or  meus  in  nervous  cafes  ; given  as  a domachic 
plump.  Accident  cr  contingent,  applied  to  and  carminative ; and  its  dofc  in  powder  is 
any  future  event.  A quedion  relating  to  from  five  to  fifteen  grains, 
particular  pci  Tons  or  things.  In  Law,  the  To  CA'SSATE,  V.  A.  [ caffer , Fr.]  to 
reprefentation  of  any  fach  In  cafe  y implies  dedroy;  render  void'}  annul}  or  abrogate, 
provided  j upon  the  fuppofmon  that,  or  if  “ Supercedes  and  cajatest  the  bed  medium 
it  Ihouid  ^happen ; a-  phraft:  frequently  oc-  we  have."*  Ray. 

curing  in  conversation,  if  not  in  books.  CA'SSIA,  S.  in  Botany,  a tree  growinj*- 
Cafi9  in  Grammar,  implies  the  various  in  the  Wed-Indies,  affording  a clammy  fub- 
changes  which  nouns  in  Greek  and  Latin  j dance.  Aifo  a fragrant  fpice,  flip  poled  to- 
undergo  in  their  fcveial  numbeis.  As  the  j be  the  bark  of  a tree  refcmbling  cinnamon. 
Knglifh  exprtlfcs  thefc  terminations  by  par-  j“  All  thy  garments  fmell  of  myrrh,  aloes 
tides  prefixed  to  the  nouns,  but  not  by  any  ' and  cajfia .**  Pfal.  xlv.  i. 
alteration  of  their  terminations,  it  is  plain  j CA'SSOGK,  S.  [cafaqt/et  Fr.]  aelofelong 
that  it  has  no  cafes.  Caje,  in  Printing,  is  a garment,  worn  by  "clergymen  under  their 
narrow  wooden  box,  divided  into  ieverai  gowns. 

compartments,  containing  each  a number  of  To  CA'ST,  V.  A.  f prefer  and  part,  paf- 
types  or  letters  of  the  fame  fort.  five,  cafly  frotetkafier,  Belg.]  to  throw  at  a 

To  CA'SE,  V.  A.  to  put  in  a cafe.  Fi-  didance,  by  the  hand.  To  caft  afldey  t6  lay 
gurativdpv  to  furround  or  inclofe.  “ The  by  as  u (clefs,  eaft  dvwity  to  fling  or  throw 
cafirg  air.’*  Shat.  To  (kin,  or  drip  off  the  from  a high  place.  To  cafl  anchor , to  let 
(kin.  “ Some  fport  with  the  fox  e’er  w ecafe  down  into  the  fca.  In  Law,  to  condemn, 
him.*’  VF.flravge . Neutcrly,  to  reprtfent  or  get  the  better  of  an  ndverfary.  Tocaflnf>y 
an  affair  ; to  put  cafes,  “ Reafoning  and  in  Arithmetic,  to  adJ  up  a Aim  to  find  its- 
tafing  upon  the  matter.”  L'Eftran.  amount.  Tjtafly  in  the  Drama,  to  allot  the 

To  CASE-HA'RDEN,  V.  A.  to  render  parts  of  a play  to  particular  perfons.  Cafl 
iron  lwd  and  capable  of  i eliding  the  file.  an  cyet  to  diiefi,  glance,  or  ook  at.  In 
CA'>EMaN,  S.  in  Printing,  one  who  Foundery,  to’make  an  image,  &c.  hy  pour- 
works  at  the  cafe  or  fets  the  forms.  A ing  metal,  &c.  into  a mould.  Joined  with 
eompoliror.  /7gif,  to  ieflcf>,  or  impart.  To  cafl  atvay-y. 

CA'SEMENT,  [cafamentOy  Ital.J  a to  wreck,  or  ihipwreck.  To  rum,  joined 
Window  that  opens  upon  hiuges  with  the  reciprocal  pronouns,  bimfe/f ‘ &c. 

CA'SKWORM,  S.  in  Natural  Hiflory, « “ To  cafl  tbatfclvcs  c'lvay  for  ever.*  Hooter, 
the  cadisy  or  cade -•worm.  I To  be  cafl  doun,  to  be  difconfolatc,  or  de- 

CA'SH,  S.  [caijjc]  in  Commerce,  ready  fjccled.  To  cafl  off \ to  difeard,  or  break  ac- 
money.  • qiuintanre  with,  applied  to  perfons  j to  re- 

CA'SHEW-NUT,  S.  in  Botany,  a tree  I jc&,  applied  to  rules,  fentiments  or  laws? 
that  grows  in  the  Wed-Indies.  I to  free  from,  applied  to  any  load  or  burthen  j, 

CASHIE'R,  S.  [pronom;ced  csfhecf\  a j to  refufe  or  withdraw,  applied  to  fubjcc- 
pei  fon  w ho  keeps  the  money,  at  a houfe  or  | tion.  To  let  loofe,.  in  hunting.  “ Cafl* 
public  ofiice.  i off  the  dogs.”  To  compute,  calculate,  or 

To  CASHIE'R,  V.  A.  ffrom  raff  r,  Fr  ] -cflimate.  To  be  eaflvpcn,  to  be  driven  by  vio- 
to  d fcard  ; to  drive  or  expel!  on  account  of  | lenoc  of  the  winJ  <*r  drefs  of  wcatliert 
f#>me  inifdemcanour  • generally  applied  to  ; “ Cafl  upon  a certain  ilia nd,”"  jsBt  xxvil.  j 6.. 
thofe  who  belong  to  the  army.  iUfcd  neutcrly,  with  about  aiid  b<nv  to  ctfn- 

C?  ASH-KEEPER,  S.  one  who  keeps  the  jtfive;  “ Cafl  about  bmv  to  draw,  &c.”  Bac . 
ca(h  of  another.  j In  Foundery,  to  thicken  into  a particulac 

CASK,  S.  f cafquc,  Fr.]  a round  hollow  ! form.  In  Caipenrry,  to  waig,  or  grow  out 
cycloidal  vefTel,  'ufed  for  keeping  liquors,  j of  (bape.  “ Stuff  is  faid  to  cnflt  or  warp 
provifions  or  dry  goods.  A Ci(k  of  fugar  1 when  it  alters  its  fiatnefs  and  ilraightrtcfs.” 
weighs  from  S to  u cwt  ; a calk  of  almonds  Moxcn. 

3 cwt.  In  Heraldry,  and  Poetry,  ap  eccof  CA'ST,  S.  the  throwing  a thinj*  by  ther 
r defence  armour  ufed  to  cover  or  defcnJ  the  j hands.  The  didancc  to  which  a thing  may 
head } a helmet.  i be  thrown,  A particular  motion  of  the  eye*. 

"CA'SKET,  S.  [a  diminutive  of  (*fl,  Eng.  generally- 
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generally  ufed  asafofrer  expreffion  for  fquint- 
Tng.  A throw  at  dice;  figuratively,  a ven- 
ture, or  refource.  In  Painting,  a ftiade  or 
tendency  to  any  colour.  Applied  to  the 
theatre,  the  diftribution  or  allotting  of  the 
fcvcral  parts  of  a play. 

CA'ST-AWAY,  S.  a perfon  in  a multi- 
plicity of  misfortunes,  and  fecmingly  aban- 
doned by  Providence.  One  rejected  by  the 
Deity.  Ufed  adjeftively,  for  fomething  un- 
employed, ufclefs,  or  loft  for  want  of  em- 
ployment* “ At  our  cafl-anvay  leifurc." 
Raleigh, 

CA'STED,  the  participle  prefer  of  eajl , 
but  improperly  formed,  and  perhaps  owing 
to  a poetical  licence,  taken  by  Sbakefpearc , 
4*  with  caficd  flough.”  Hen.  IV.  ■ | 

CA'STER,  S.  one  who  throws.  In  Arith- 
metic, one  who  calculates;  a founder ; a 
fortune-teller. 

To  CA'STIGATE,  V.  A,  \caj}igatumt 
fupine  of  cafigo , Lat.j  to  punifh,  or  put 
to  corporal  pain  for  any  fault.  Figuratively, 
to  correct,  chaftfe,  or  reftrain  by  punifh- 
ment.  “ To  eaftigate  thy  pride.'*  Shah. 
Not  ufed  fo  frequently  as  cbajiije, 

CASTIG  ACTION,  S.  [< afiigati.m,  fupine 
of  cajiigo , Lat.j  penance,  dilcipline,  or  cor- 
reftion. 

CA'STIGATORY,  Adj.  punilh»g,  to 
mike  a perfon  amend  his  faults. 

CA'STING-NET,  S.  a h thing- net  which 
is  fpread  by  throwing  it  in  the  water. 

CA'STLE,  S.  [cajiellum,  Lat.  J a fortified 
place  or  edifice  to  defend  a town  or  city 
from  an  enemy.  Cajilt*  in  the  air , imply 
fomc  chymerreal  project  or  expectation, 
which  has  no  grounds  in  reafoa  or  the  nature 
of  things. 

Ca'STLING,  S.  the  young  of  a brute 
animal  which  is  caji  before  its  time. 

C.VSTOR,  S.  a beaver,  or  hat  made  of 
the  for  of  a beaver. 

To  CA'STRATE,  V.  A.  [caflro,  Lat.j 
to  geld.  Figuratively,  to  cut  fctitenccs  out 
of  any  book  ; to  mutilate. 

CASTRATION,  S.  gelding,  mutila- 
tion. 

CA'STERIL,  or  CASTREL,  a kind  of 
hawk. 

CASUAL,  Adj.  [ cafut , Lat.  chance] 
fomething  done  without  defign  ; fomething 
happening  unexpected ; fomething  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  its  caufe,  or  fomething 
v-hnfc  c.»ufe  is  unknown. 

CASUALLY,  Adv.  accidentally;  with 
out  defign  ; by  chance. 

CASUALTY,  S.  an  event  not  intended, 
or  expcClcd  ; any  accident  which  deprives  a 
perfon  of  life. 

CASUIST,  S.  f tafvifie,  Pr.J  one  who 
ftndirs  nice  points  in  cafes  of  conference. 

CASUISTICAL,  Adj.  belonging  to  nice 
points,  or  cafes  of  conlcience. 
CASUISTRY,  S.  the  fdencc  employed 
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about  nice  points  in  practical  divinity,  or 
ethics. 

CAfT,  S.  [cafb,  Brit,  kate,  Bclg.  chat9 
Fr.  j a domeftic  animal,  which  catches  mice, 
and  fuppofed  to  fee  in  the  dark,  or  with  the 
leaft  glimmerings  of  light.  A piece  of  round 
wood  cut  considerably  fmallcr  at  the  end* 
than  in  the  middle,  ufed  by  children  as  a 
' play  thing. 

CAT  in  the  pan,  a phrafe  ufed  fora  per- 
fon's  changing  Tides..  Cat  #’  nine  tails , a whip 
with  nine  lalhes,  ufed  in  punching  criminals 
for  petty  larceny  offences. 

CATACHRE'SIS,  S.  in  Rhetoric,  a 
figure,  wherein  the  words  are  wrefted  from 
their  primary  fignification,  or  when  a word 
is  improperly  put  inftead  of  another,  for 
want  of  a better ; as  the  word  beautiful  is 
in  the  following  fcntence.  “ A voice  beau- 
tiful to  the  ear.’*  or  the  word  lajh  in  this 
“ the  lajhes  of  his  pen.”  Addif, 
CATACHRE'STICAL,  Adj.  improper  \ 
forced.  * 

CATACL'YSM,  S.  [*a7 axXur/^'f,  Gr.]  a 
violent  flowing  of  water.  An  inundation  ; 
generally  ufed  for  the  flood  or  general  deluge, 
by  learned  authors;  but  (houldnot  be  adopted 
as  a common  word. 

CaTACO'MBS,  S.  [from  xo?a,  Gr.  and 
*u/u£«c]  fnb terraneous  caverns  far  the  burial 
,of  the  dead.  • 

CATALE'PSIS,  S.  [Gr.  from  n dlaXaju- 
£<*»•»]  a difeafe  wherein  a perfon  lofc*  the  life 
of  all  his  fenfes,  his  limbs  continuing 
flexible,  and  remaining  in  whatever  pofition 
they  are  placed,  and  his  eyes  being  open  sli 
the  while. 

CATALOGUE,  S.  [xawXoyee,  Gr  ] a 
lift  of  things,  wherein  they  are  mentioned 
in  feparate  lines  or  articles.  The  Britannic 
catalogue  of  ftars  compofed.  by  Flamftead, 
contains  2734  liars,  and  if  it  had  been  pub- 
lifhed  by  himfclf,  would  have  been  an  cver- 
lafting  glory  to  this  nation. 

CA'T  AMITE,  S.  a perfon  kept  by  the 
antient  Romans  and  Italians,  for  the  moft 
infamous  furpofes. 

CAT  A MOUNTAIN,  S.  a fierce  animal 
refembling  a cat. 

CATAPLASM,  S.  [from  iuta,  Gr.  and 
erXrtj-T&»,  Gr.j  a poulrice,  made  of  boiled 
herbs,  See.  of  the  conliftence  of  pap. 

CATARACT,  S.  [from  Kara^etra-*] 
a precipice  in  the  middle  of  a river  caufed  by 
a rock  flopping  its  ft  ream,  from  whence,  the 
water  falls  with  great  violence  and  noifc. 
Among  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the 
Nile  and  D<npbe,  and  that  of  Niagara*  in 
America,  of  which  our  late  conquefls  have 
fupplied  us  with  a very  minute  and  accurate 
defeription.  In  Medicine,  a total  or  partial 
lofs  of  fight,  from  a little  film  or  pellicle 
which  fwimming  in  the  aqueous  humour  of 
the  eye,  gets  before  thegrupil,  and  intercepts 
the  ravs  of  light'. 
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CATAR'RH,  S.  [from  Kara,  and 
in  Medicine,  a.  defluxion  of  fcrious  matter 
from  the  head,  &c.  arifing  from  a cold,  or 
diminution  of  infenflble  perfpiration. 

CATAR'RH  A L,  or  CATAR'RHOUfc, 
Adj.  proceeding  from  a catarrh  <>r  cold. 

CATASTROPHE,  S.  [Gr.]  in  Poetry, 
the  change,  or  revolution  in  the  (aft  aft  of  a 
pLy.  It  is  either  lir.iplc  or  implex ; Ample 
when  there  is  no  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
principal  perfon,  nor  any  dilcovery,  or  un- 
ravelling, the  plot  being  only  a mcerpafhgc 
from  anxiety  to  icpofe.  The  implex  is, 
where  the  perfon  undergoes  a change  of  for- 
tune, fometimes  by  means  of  a difeovery, 
and  fometimes  without.  Figuratively,  a 
dreadful  event  or  accident. 

CATCAL,  S.  a kind  of  whiffle,  ufed  at 
play-houfes,  to  fliow  disapprobation  of  any 
dramatic  performance. 

To  CATCH,  V.  A.  [prefer,  I catched, 
or  caught,  I have  catched,  or  have  caught , 
from  ketfen , Bclg.]  to  feize  on  fuddenly, 
with  the  hand.  To  purfue,  or  take  what  is 
running  from  one.  To  receive  any  thing 
falling.  To  receive  a difeafe  by  infeftion  ; ( 
to  contrail.  To  feize  fuddenly,  to  burn. 
•*  The  fparks  fhouJd  catch  his  axle  tree.” 
Dryd.  Applied  to  language,  to  enfnarc  a 
perfon  in  difconrfe,  to  feize  fome  unguarded 
expreffion  in  order  to  turn  it  to  the  difad-  ' 
▼an'age  of  the  fpcaker.  To  captivate,  or 
charm.  “ The  foothing  arts  that  catch  the 
fair.**  To  catch  at,  to  endeavour  to  lay 
hold  on,  to  make  an  offer  to  feize.  “ Saucy 
liftors  will  catch  at  us/*  Shak  Ufed  ncu- 
tcrly,  to  he  infectious,  to  fpread, 

CAT'CH,  S.  the  aft  of  feizing,  or  taking 
any  thing.  A taint.  Any  thing  which 
fallens  by  a fpring,  or  by  entering  info  a 
loop.  “ The  catch  of  a door.’*  In  Mufir, 
a Short  fong,  and  let  fo  that  the  fingers  (hall 
perform  their  feveral  parts  in  quick  fuccef- 
lions. 

CATCHER,  S.  a perfon  or  thing  that 
catches. 

CATCHPOLL,  S.  a word  of  contempt 
for  a bailifF,  or  his  followers. 

CATECHETICAL,  Adjv  [from  xarr- 
confiding  of  queffions  and  anfwers. 

CA  TECHE  PJ'CALLY,  Adv.  by  way  of 
quefltons  and  anfwcrs. 

To  CA'  rKGHISE,  V.  A.  Tfrom  **  9%%*, 
eatert.  if:,  Gr.  to  inflruft  by  alking  quefltons  j 
fo  alk  a perfon  qutffions.  To  examine,  to 
interrogate. 

CATECHrSffR,  S.  one  who  teaches  the 
cattebiim,  One  who  queflions,  or  examines. 

CATECHISM,  S.‘  (from  *afe;£i£®]  the 
doftriocs  of  Chriftianity,  by  way  of  queffioo 
and  anfwer. 

CATECHIST,  S.  [x a>n^i^rr; , Gr  ] one! 
who  inflrufts  pet  fons  ir.  the  principles  of  ic- 
li^ion,  by  queflion  and  anfwer. 
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CATECHUMEN,  S.  [x.hfru/xtts;,  Gr.] 
in  the  primitive chuich,  a candidate  for  hap- 
tifm,  having  privately  learnt  the  principles 
of  Chriftianity. 

CATEGO'RICAL,  Adj.  pofitive,  in  op- 
pofition  to  hypothetical ; abfolutc ; affirma- 
tive; adequate. 

C ATEGO'RICALLY,  Adj.  pofitively; 
exprefsly  j absolutely. 

CATEGORY,  S.  [xaruyo^j#,  Gr.}  in 
Logic,  an  allemblage  of  all  the  beings 
ranged  under  on?  kind  or  genus  ; called  in 
Latin,  a predicament.  According  to  Ariflo- 
tle,  all  our  ideas  may  be  divided  into  the  ten 
following  clafles,  or  catagories,  viz.  Sub- 
flance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  aftion, 
paffion,  time,  place,  fituation  or  habit  ; fo 
that  under  fubftance  or  the  firft  arc  comprifed 
all  fubftances,  and  under  the  nine  others  all 
accidents. 

CATENARIAN,  Adj.  [from  catena , 
Lat.  a chain J relating  to  or  refcmbling  a 
chain. 

To  CATENATE,  V.  A.  [from  catena, 
Lat.]  to  chain,  or  faffen  with  a chain. 

CATENATION,  S.  [from  catena,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  linking  together.  A connexion. 

To  CATER,  V.  N.  to  provide  food  or 
viftuals  j ufed  with  the  particle  for. 

CATERER,  S.  a man  who  provides  vic- 
tual ; a purveyour. 

CA'TEftESS,  S.  a woman  who  buys  in 
provifions  for  a family. 

CA'TEKPILLKR,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory, 
a reptile,  from  whence  butterflies  or  moths 
are  produced,  the  numerous  wonders  to  be 
lound  in  this  fpecics  of  animals,  are  well 
difplayed  in  Goedart’s  hiflory  of  infcftsj  the 
Speftacte  of  Nature,  Lewwenhook' s Arcana ; 
and  Hivjtnmcrdanrs  bok  of  nature. 

To  CATERWAUL,  V.  N.  to  make  a 
noife  rcfembling  that  of  cats  in  their  rutting 
time.  To  abandon  one’s  fclf  to  lufl. 

CATES,  S.  {hater,  Belg.]  nice  and  ele- 
gant food  ; nice  cakes. 

CATHA'R PINGS,  S.  fmall  ropes  in  a 
Ship-,  running  in  little  blocks  from  one  fide 
of  the  (broods  to  the  other,  near  the  deck  : 
ufed  to  force  the  main  Ihrouds  tight,  for  the 
greater  ftcuriiy  of  the  maffs,  when  the  ibip 
rolls. 

CATHARTIC,  CATHA'RTICAL,  Adj. 
[from  xadaf rau;,  of  uaQ'tgio*,  Ci*.]  cleanfing, 
applied  in  Medicine  torhole  medicines  which 
clean fe  the  body  by  flool ; but  in  a more  ge- 
neral fenfe,  to  all  medicines  which  cleanfe 
i he  boJy.  Figuratively,  any  thing  which 
cleanfes  from  crimes  or  impurities.  44  Cathar- 
tics of  the  mmd.’*  Dec.  of  Piety. 

CATHE'ORAL,  Adj.  [from  cathedra , 
Lat.]  epifcopal.  belonging  to  a cathedral,  or 
metropolitan  church.  In  familiar  languague, 
old,  antique,  f.rlcmn,  or  venerable. 

CATHE'DRAL,  S.  [from  ,Gr.  a 
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feat]  the  chief  church  of  a diocefe,  where  di- 
vine fervice  is  fung,  thebilhop,  prebends, 
and  the  reft  of  the  chapter  have  feats;  and 
where  the  bifhop  holds  a court. 

CA'THER  INEPF.AR,  S.  [pronounced 
cattem-pear]  in  Gardening,  an  early  pear, 
with  a remarkable  red  coat  on  that  fide  which  ' 
is  next  the  Sun,  the  other  lidc  being  yellow  . 

LATHE'TER , S.  [Gr.]  in  Surgery,  a hol- 
low probe  or  inftrument. 

CA'THETUS,  S.  in  Geometry,  a line  fall- 
ing perpendiculaily  on  another  line. 

CATHOLIC,  Adj.  [xx6#Xik3?,  Gr.]  uni- 1 
verfal,  true.  Rowan  Catbolicks , is  a title | 
which  the  papifts  arrogate  to  themfclves,  to 
fignify  that  all  other  religious  profellions  are 
fchifnis  or  herefies.  Catholic  king,  or  majef- 
ty,  is  the  title  of  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
was  firft  borne  by  Ferdinand,  and  as  Colum- 
bjere  fays,  given  him  on  account  of  his  cx- 
pulfion  of  the  Moors. 

CATHO'LICON,  S.  a remedy  for  all 
diforders.  Figuratively,  an  univerfal  prefer- 
valive. 

C.VTLING,  S.  kins,  Teut.J  in  Sur- 
gery, a difmembering  knife. 

CA'fMINT,  S.  in  Botany,  the  nepeta,  or 
cataria , Lat.  and  berbes  aux  chats.  It  is  ranged 
by  Linnscus  in  the  firft  feft  of  his  14th  clafs. 

CATO'PTRICAL,  Adj.  relating  to  catop- 
trics. 

CATO'PTRICS,  S.  [plural  from  xalorr - 
rear,  Gr.  a looking  glafs]  that  part  of  op»ics 
which  treats  of  the  laws  of  light  reflected 
from  mirrors. 

CAT-PIPE,  S.  the  fame  as  catcal , an  in- 
(trument  which  affords  a (brill,  fqueaking 
and  difagreeablc  found.  “ Some  fongfters— 
put  them  out  of  their  road— ate  meer  cat- 
pipes."  L'E.t*. 

CA'TS-EYE,  S.  among  jewellers,  a ftone 
of  the  opal  kind,  but  far  inferiour  to  it  in 
beauty.  It  is  naturally  of  a fcmidrcular  fi- 
gure, and  flat  at  bottom. 

CATS- FOOT,  S.  in  Botany,  an  herb, 
named  al (o  ale-hoof,  or  ground-ivy. 

CA'T- STICK,  S.  a round  flick,  generally 
made  of  part  of  a broom- flick,  ufed  by  boys 
to  ftrike  the  little  round  piece  of  wood,  call- 
ed a cat.  See  CAT. 

CATTLE,  S { katbeyU  Belg.  Minfhew  de- 
rives it  from  ac.tT£Xa«,  or  jiaTiXawp,  Gr.  to 
drive]  fnur-fooied  animal.*,  diftinguifhed  into 
black  cattle,  fuch  as  horfes,  oxen,  bulls,  cows, 
and  their  young  ; and  into  fmall  cattle , fuch 
as  rams,  ewes,  lambs,  goats,  &c.  Figura- 
tively. per  Tons  ; a word  of  reproach. 

CA'VALCADE,  S.  [from  cavalcade,  Fr. 
or  cavalo , Jtal.  a horfe]  a grand  pompous 
proccffion  on  horle-back,  or  in  coaches. 

CA'VALIER,  S.  I pronounced  cavaleer , 
from  cavalier,  Fr.]  a knight,  gentleman,  or 
/oldicr  who  rides  ; a hoiTc-man.  A reproach- 
ful rerm  to  thofc  who  adhered  to  king 
Charles,  iq  the  great  rebellion. 
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CA'VALIER,  Adj.  gay,  war-like,  brave, 
polite;  alfo  proud,  haughty. 

CA'VALiERL  Y,  Adv.  bravely,  politely, 
dtfdainfully. 

CA'VALRY,  S.  [ cavaliere , Fr.]  foldicrs ' 
who  fight  and  march  on  horfe  back. 

To  CAVA'TE,  V.  A.  [from  cavatum, 
Lat  ] tofcoop,  to  bore.  To  make  hollow. 

CA'UDLE,  S.  [ ebaud-eau , Fr.  ebavdeb /] 
a liquor  ufed  by  women  in  their  lying-jn, 
being  both  diaphoietic  and  balfamic. 

CA'VE,  S.  [cave,  Fr.  cave*,  Lat.]  a hol- 
low place  made  in  a rock,  or  underground. 
Figuratively,  an  hollowthing. 

CA'VEAT,  S.  [Lat.  let  him  beware]  in 
Law,  a proctfs  in  the  fpiritual  court  to  flop 
the  probate  of  a will,  or  the  granting  letters 
of  adminiftralion. 

CA'VERN,  S.  [ caverna , Lat.]  a hollow 
place  under  ground. 

CA'VERNED,  Adj  full  of  caverns,  hol- 
low, under-minded  : dwelling  in  a cavern. 
“ No  cavern' d hermit.’*  Pope. 

CA'VERNOUS,  Adj.  full  of  caverns. 

CAU'GHT,  Patliciple  preter-of  CA  ICH. 

CA'VIARE,  CA'VEARE,  CA'VIER, 
S.  [caviare,  Ital.j  the  hard  roes  of  flurgeon 
faltcd,  made  into  fmall  cakes,  and  dried  iq 
the  fun.  They  are  eat  w ith  oil  and  lemon 
juice,  are  brought  from  Archangel,  in  Muf» 
covy;  and  much  ufed  by  thofe  countries 
where  Lent  is  obferved  with  any  ftriCtnefs. 

ToCA'VIL,  V.  N.  [caviller,  Fr.J  to  raife 
frivolous  objections.  Actively,  to  object  to, 
to  raife  impertinent  and  frivolous  objections 
again  ft.  4‘  Then  cavil  the  conditions.  ’ Par . 
Loft. 

CA'VIL,  S.  a groundlefs,  impertinent, 
objeOion. 

CAV  ILLATION,  S.  a difpolition  of 
railing  groundlefs  objections. 

CA'VJLLER,  S.  a perfon  who  makes 
frivolous  objections. 

CA'VILLING,  V.  N.  nowin  ufe  inftead 
of  CAVILLATION. 

CA'VILLINGLY,  Adv.  objecting  in  a 
frivolous  manner. 

CAVILLOUS,  Adj.  fond  of  ftarting 
groundlefs  objections. 

CA'VITY,  S.  [cavitas,  Lat.]  hollowncfs, 
a hollow  place. 

CA'UL,  S.  [caul,  Brit.]  the  hinder  part  of 
a woman's  cap;  the  filk  netting  in  the  in- 
fide  of  a wig.  Figuratively,  a kind  of  net* 
In  Anatomy,  the  omentum,  or  reticulum,  a 
I membrane  in  the  abdomen,  which  covers  a 
great  part  of  the  guts,  contains  them  in  rheir 
place,  and  keeps  thof*  parts  warm.  Alfo  a 
membrane,  on  the  head  of  fomc  children,  at 
their  birth. 

CaULI'FEROUS,  Adj.  bearing  a (Talk. 

CAU'LIFLOWER,  S.  [generally  pro- 
counccd  collifltnccr , from  caulis,  Lat.  a (talk 
and Jlcrwer]  in  Botany,  a fpecies  of  cabbage ; 
this  plant  was  brought  from  Cyprus,  and 

though 
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though  not  brought  to  fuch  perfcrtfon  as  to  ftn  Surgery,  to  cOafume  by  the  application  of 
be  fold  in  markets  till  1680,  yet  Once  1700,  [a  cautery. 

they  have  been  fo  unproved,  that  we  have  CA'UTERY,  S.  [from  Kat*.  Gr.J  in  Me* 
not  only  enough  for  our  own  uic,  but  cx-  dicine,  an  application  which  deftrovs  the  tex- 
port  valt  quantities  of  them  to  Hollond,  and  ture  of  the  parts  by  its  violent  a&ivity,  ufed 
fupply  molt  nations  in  Europe  with  the  feed  ; to  burn,  fear,  or  eat  through  fome  folid  part 
cvcq  in  France,  though  fituatcd  in  a warmer  of  the  body. 

climate,  and  priding  itfelf  in  its  botanical  per-  CA'UTION,  S.  [Fr.  cautio,  Lat.]  a pru* 
feflion,  very  rarely  can  raife  any  before  Mi-  dent  manner  of  afting,  wherein  a pet  Ton 
chaelmas,  whereas  we  have  them  in  May,  weighs  the  confequcnccs  of  an  undertaking  ; 
June,  and  July,  and  far  exceeding  any  nati-  warinefs  5 forefigln.  Trovifion  made  to  pre- 
ou  in  Europe,  either  in  goodnefs  or  lizc.  vent  any  particular  event,  or  evil  ; warning. 
To  CAX’LK,  V.  A.  See  CAKL.  CA'UTIONARY,  Adj.  given  as  a fccurhy. 

CAU'SABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be  ef-  CA'UTIOUS,  Adj.  [from  cautus , Lat.J 
fe£M  by  the  operation  of  fome  caufe.  wary?  oppofed  to rejh,  or  ibougbt/efs;  watchful. 

CAU'SAL,  Adj.  [caufalis,  Lat.}  that  which  CA'UTIOUSLY,  Adv.  warily, 

caufe* ; relating  to  caui'es  j implying  or  con-  CA'U  TIOUSNESS,  S.  the  guarding 

taining  caufes.  againft  any  bad  confequence,  or  preventing 

CAU'SALITY,  S.  [ caufdfitas , low  Lat.J  any  danger;  a prudent,  wary  conduit ; cir- 
thc  operation  of  a caufe.  cumlpeflion. 

CAUSATION,  S.  [from  caufe,  low  Lat.J  To  CAW,  V.  N.  to  make  a noife  like  a 
the  power  of  producing  an  cfFcft.  crow,  &c. 

CA'USATIVE,  Adj.  [from  caufa , Lat.J  ToCEA'SE,  V,  N.  [ceffer,  Fr.J  to  forbear 
that  which  exprefles  a caufe.  or difeontinue;  to  reft  ; to  be  extinft  or  fail; 

. CAU'SE,  S*  [caufe,  Fr.  of  caufa , Lat.J  that  to  put  a ftop  or  an  end  tt>. 
which  produces  any  thing  ; a.firft  caufe  is  CE'ASELESS,  Adj.  without  intermiffion, 
that  which  operates  of  itfelf ; a fccond  caufe,  paufc,  or  refpitc  ; eternally, 
is  that  which  derives  its  power  from  fome  CECU'TIENCY,  S.  \ierut\ent\a,  I.at.J  a 
other.  Figuratively;  the  reafon  or  motive  tendency  to  blind nefs,  a dimnefs  of  light, 
for  any  undertaking.  In  a Law  lenfe,  the  wherein  a perfon  can  but  juft  diftinguift)  ob- 
matterm  dtfpute,  or  fnbjeft  of  a law-fuit ; a jefls. 

party  or  fide  in  any  difpute.  CK'DAR,  S.  [ ctdrui , Lat.J  in  Botany,  a 

To  CAU'SE,  V.  A.  to  produce  ; to  cflfcft ; tree,  a native  of  mount  Libanus,  its  wood  is 
to  be  the  author  of.  eftcemcd  incorruptible,  and  was  made  ufe  of 

CAU'SELESSLY,  Adv.  without  founda-  by  folomon  in  building  the  temple  ; an  oil 
tion  ; unjuftly.  is  extracted  from  it  which  is  reputed  to  be  \ 

CAU'SELESS,  Adj.  derived  from  no  caufe ; great  preferver  of  books  and  parchment?,  and 
uncaufed;  without  juft  grounds,  or  motives,  is  mentioned  as  indued  with  that  quality  by 
.**  My  fears  are  caufclcfs."  Dtr.bam . clafllc  authours.  It  is  an  ever-green  ; prodi- 

C AU'S-R,  S.  that  which  produces.  gious  thick,  and  rcfemblcs  a pyramid. 

CAU'aLY,  or  CAU'SENVAY,  S.  (the  firft  CE'DRINE,  Adj.  [ ccdrinus , Lat.J  bclong- 
fprllingis  proper,  the  fecond  erroneous,  from  ing  to  the  cedar-tree. 

tbaujfie,  Fr.j  a malTive  collcffton  of  ftone,  To  CE'IL,  V.  A.  [ cab , Lat.J  to  cover  the 
/lakes,  &c.  ferving  as  a narrow  path  in  wet  inner  roof  of  a building. 

.or  marlhy  places,  or  as  a mole  to  retain  the  CE'ILING,  S.  [from  ee\l\  the  upper  part 
waters  of  a pond,  or  prevent  a river  from  of  roof  of  a room,  or  a lay  or  covering  of 
overflowing  the  lower  grounds.  plaifter  over  lath$,  nailed  on  the  bottom  of 

CAU'SlJC,  orCAUSTICAL,  Adj.  [from  thejoifts,  which  bear  iheftoor  of  an  upper  room. 

Gr.  to  burn]  in  Medicine,  that  which  .To  CE'LEKRATE,  V.  A.  [cele^ro,  Lat.J 
operat  es  like  fire.  to  make  honourable  mention  of,  including 

CAU'SriC,  S.  a remedy  which  ope-  the  idcaofl'uperiourexccllenceand  veneration; 
yvtes  like  fire,  by  deftroying  the  part  to  10  praife  or  commend.  To  perform  the  fo- 
which  it  is  applied,  and  by  rarifying  the  lemn  rites  of  any  particular  day. 
humours  underneath,  difeharges  the  aque-  CELEBRATION,  S.  | from  celebratum , 
pus  parts,  and  produces  a kind  of  dry  cruft,  of  edebro,  Lat.J  the  performance  of  any  rite  ; 
It  is  ufed  to  eat  off  proud  fiefh,  Sec.  praife,  fame,  renown. 

CA'UTELOUS,  Adj.  [cauteltux,  Fr.J  \va-  CELE'BRIOUS,  Adj.  [ctlcbcr,  Lat.J  fam- 
ty,  cautious,  circnmfpeft,  including  the  ed,  renowned,  celebrated, 
weighing  the  consequences  of  i thing  in  one’s  CF.LE'BR'OUSNESS,  S.  renown,  fame, 
mind:  alfo  cunning,  treacherous.  CELEB'RITY,  S.  [, clebr'uet,  Lat.J  te- 

CA'UTELOUSLY,  Adv,  warily;  cauti-  :iown-fame. 
pu.ly ; cunningly.  CEl-E'RITY,  [cc!eruasy  Lat.J  fwiftnefs, 

CAUTERIZATION,  S.  [from  eauttr'zr]  oppofed  toflownefi  ; velocity;  rapidity, 
the  confuming  flelh  by  hot  irons,  or  caultic  CE'LER  Y,  S.  in  Botany,  a fpccies  of  par- 
mcdicines.  Ilcy,  ufed  in  talads. 

' To  CAUTERIZE,  V,  A.  [cant infer,  Fr.j  5 CEL£S* 
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CELES'TIAL,  AJJ,  Ttdtkf:h%  Lat.]  In  ifanlt  with  the  allions  or  productions  of  others; 
the  heavenly  regions,  applied  to  lit  nation  ; an-  *»  word  of  reproach  including  ill-natured  fere- 
gclical.  rity  in  the  perfon  guilty  of  it.  • ‘ Cer.jar'ious  of 

CELE'STIALLY,  Adv.  heavenly,  angc-  his  neighbours.”  Watts. 
licjlly.  CENSORIOUSLY,  Adv.  in  a fevere, 

CELl'BACY,  S.  [from  calebs,  Lat.]  the  1 cenforious  manner, 
unmarried  ftarc.  ; C£'Nr>OR  S HI P r S.  the  office  of  a emfir. 

CELI'BATF,  S.  [from  ceelibatus,  Lat.]1  CE'NSUR ABLE,  Adj.  deferring  ceniure; 

a (ingle  life.  See  CELIBACY.  blameabie. 

CE'LL,  S.  \ceUa,  Lat.  jmAo?,  Gr.  and  CE'NSURE,  S.  [cenfurt r,  Laf.J  the  art 

Heb  ] a hollow  place}  a little  apartment,  of  blaming  ; a reproof/  or  reprimand.  In 
wherein  the  ancient  monks  ufed  to  dwell  j a Ecclchaltical  Government,  a pun i foment  in- 
fmall  apartment  in  a prifon.  In  Anatomy,  flirted  on  a perfon. 

little  bags,  bladders,  or  cavities  wherein  fluids  To  CL'NSURE,  V.  A.  to  reprove  a per- 
arc  lodged.  In  Botany,  the  hollow  places  in  fon  publicly)  to  reprimand;  blame;  or  And 
the  hulks  or  pods  of  plants  ; the  little  divi-  fault  with;  to  condemn, 
fionsin  beehives,  in  which  the  honey  is  ftor-  CE'NSURER,  S.  2 perfon  who  is  fond  of 
cd  : their  hexagonal  form  gives  us  no  incon-  cenfuring ; one  who  is  addirted  to  reproving 
fiderable  idea  of  their  prudence,  or  rather  the  others  for  their  deferts. 
wifdom  of  providence,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  CE'N  r?  S.  [an  abbreviation  of  centum,  Lat] 
form  in  which  they  could  have  framed  them  j ufed  to  exprefs  the  profit  or  lofs  ariflng  from 
to  lofe  lefs  room  by  intcrfticcs,  or  to  have  the  falc  of  any  commodity,  the  rate  of  corn- 
made  them  more  capacious.  The  circle,  rri-  miflians,  &c.  and  f* gnifies  the  proportion  or 
angle  or  fquarc,  could  not  have  ferved  their  fum  loll,  or  gained,  ecc.  in  every  100,  thus 
purpofe  fo  well,  and  their  pitching  on  the  only  e per  cent,  lofs,  implies  that  the  feller  hath 
figure,  which  human  prudence  could  havccon-  ( lull  5 pounds  on  every  100  pounds, 
tnved  for  their  benefit,  I hews  them  to  be  a-  CE'N  1AUR,  S.  \centtiu'us}  Lat.]  an  ima- 
nimated  by  a principle  equal  to  that  of  hu-  ginary  being,  reprefented  by  ancient  poets,  as 
man  rcafon  in  this  cafe,  and  reminds  us  that  compofcd  partly  of  the  human  and  partly  of 
God  is  every  where  ordering  all  things  by  his  the  brute  fpecics.  in  Allronomy,  a conltcl- 
wifdom,as  wellasfuftainingthcm  by  his  power,  lation  in  the  fouth  hemifphcre. 

CE'LLAR,  fi.  [cel/a,  Lat.]  a place  under  CENTISMaL,  S.  [ ccntefimus , Lat.]  the 
ground  for  keeping  (lores.  hundredth  place  in  decimal  arithmetic. 

CE/LLARAGE,  S.  cellar-room,  CE'NTIPEDE,  S.  [from  centum,  Lat.]  a 

CE'LLULAff,  Adj . ^cellula,  Lat.J  abound-  venomous  infect,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  fo  cai- 
rn g in  little  cells  or  cavities.  led  from  its  having  a prodigious  number  of  feet, 

CE'MENT,  S.  [carmtHtum,  Lat.]  anyghi-  [ CENTLIVRE,  Mrs.  Sufanna.  This  lady 
tinous  fublt  ince  ufed  to  (tick  things  together.  1 was  daughter  of  one  Mr.  Freeman  of  Hol- 
Bacon  mentions  a cement  made  of  flour, whites  ! beach  in  Lincolnfoire,  who  altho*  he  had  been 
of  eggs,  and  Hones  powdered,  which,  he  fays,  ; pofieiled  of  no  ineon fiderable  eftate,  yet  being 
becomes  as  hard  as  marble.  Among Chemists,  a diftenter,  and  a zealous  parliamentarian,  was 
the  matter  ufed  for  joining  their  veftcls  toge-  at  the  time  of  the  relloraricn  extremely  per- 
ther.  Figuratively,  that  which  urfites.  fecuted,  as  were  alio  the  family  of  his  wife. 
To  CE'MENT,  V.  A.  to  unite ; to  join,  who  was  daughter  of  Mr.  Maikam,  a gen- 
To  CE'MENT,  V.  N.  to  join  together  in  tleman  of  a good  eftate  at  Lynn  Regis 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  be  ealily  diviJed.  ! in  Norfolk,  but  of  the  fame  political 
CEMENTA'TION,  S.  the  art  of  joining  * principles  with  Mr.  Freeman,  fo  that  his 
by  cement.  Among  Refiners,  the  art  of  eftate  was  confifcated,  and  he  himfclf  corn- 
purifying  mctaJs  by  a cement  made  of  bricks,  polled  to  fly  to  liclund.  How  long  he  ftaid 
crocus  martis,  and  veneris,  alum,  vitriol,  there  I have  not  been  ablcto  trace,  nor  whe- 
falt,  bloodftone,  nitre,  fulphur,  lul  ammo-  thcr  our  aothorefc,  who  from  a compari- 
nica,  lalgem,  Ike.  ! (on  of  concurring  circumftanccs,  I imagine, 

CE'METRY,  S.  [w/Anrr.siw,  Gr.J  a church  J muft  have  been  horn  about  i6$o,  drew  her 
yard,  or  burying  ground.  * j firft  breath  in  that  kingdom,  or  in  England. 

CENOBl'TICAL,  Adj.  [from  ntiro;,  and  I Thefe  arc  particulars  all  her  hiftorians  have 
$>oe,  Gr.]  living  iu  community.  “Ercmctical,  I been  filent  in  regard  to,  yet  1 am  apt  to  con- 
and  .■  nobitical  nuns.’*  Stillingjicet.  I jerture  that  (he  was  horn  in  Ireland,  as  I 

CE'N  SLR,  S.  [enenfoire,  Fr.]  the  veflel  think  it  probable  her  mother  might  not  return 
in  which  iwcenfe  is  burnt.  to  her  native  country,  till  after  the  death  of 

CF.'NSOR,  S.  [Lat.]  a Roman  magiftrate  her  hufoand,  which  happened  when  this  girl 
employed  to  infpoft  and  corrert  the  people,  was  only  three  years  old.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
Ufed  by  modems  to  ftgnify  a perfon  given  to  wc  find  her  left  to  the  wide  world  by  the 
find  fault  and  cenfure.  death  ot  her  mother  alfo,  before  (he  had  com- 

CENSO'RIAN,  Adj.  [from  cenfor ] rclat-  pleated  her  twelfth  year.  Whincop  t elates  a 
ing  to  a cenfor.  1 romantic  flory  of  her  in  a very  early  period 

Cl  NbO  RIOUS,  Adj.  addirted  to  find  of  her  life,  which  although  he  fccais  mifta- 
No.  VI.  G g km 
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ken  in  fome  parts  of  her  hiftory,  (at  lead 
either  he  or  Jacob  muft  have  been  fo)  having 
made  her  father  furv  ve  her  mother,  and  even 
to  have  married  again  before  his  death,  yet  as 
he  fetms  to  have  taker,  pains  in  collecting 
many  circumftances  of  her  life  which  are  no 
■where  elfe  related,  I cannot  think  myfelf  au- 
thor.fcd  entirely  to  omit  .t.  He  tells  us  that 
after  her  father’s  death,  finding  herfclf  very] 
ill  treated  by  her  ftepmothcr,  lhe  determined, 
though  almoft  deftitute  of  money  and  every 
other  neceflary,  to  go  up  to  London  to  feck  a 
better  fortune  than  what  fhe  had  hitherto 
experienced.  That  as  (he  was  proceeding 
on  her  journey  on  foot,  fhe  was  met  by  a young 
gentleman  from  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
(whole  name,  by  the  way  he  informs  us  of, 
and  was  no  other  than  the  afterwards  well 
known  Anthony  Hammond,  Efq;)  who  .was 
fo  extremely  flruck  with  her  youth  and  beau- 
ty, and  fo  aflcfled  with  the  diftrefs  which 
her  circumftances  naturally  declared  in  her 
countenance,  that  he  fell  inftantly  in  love' 
.with  her,  and  enquiring  into  the  particulars 1 
of  her  ftory,  foon  prevailed  on  her  inex- 
peiicnced  innocence  tofeizeon  the  protection 
he  offered  her,  and  go  with  hipi  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  equipping  her  in  boy’s  cloaths, 
he  introduced  her  to  his  intimates  at  college; 
as  a relation  who  was  come  down  to  fee  the 
univerfity,  and  pafs  fome  time  with  him 
there  ; and  that  they  continued  this  intcr- 
courfe  for  fome  months,  till  at  length,  fated 
perhaps  with  poffeffion,  or  perhaps  afraid  that  j 
the  affair  would  be  difeovered  at  the  univer-j 
fny,  he  perfuaded  her  to  come  to  London,  I 
providing  her  however  with  a confidcrable 
fum  of  money,  and  a letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  a gentlewoman  of  his  acquaintance 
in  town,  fealing  the  whole  with  a proroife, 
which  however  it  does  not  appear  he  ever 
performed,  of  fpeedily  following  her  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  renewing  their  amorous  in- 
tercourfe.  If  this  ftory  is  true,  it  muft  have 
happened  when  fhe  was  extremely  young ; 
^Vhincop,  as  well  as  the  other  writers  ac- 
knowledging that  fhe  was  married  in  her  fix- 
tcemh  year  to  a nephew  of  the  late  Sir 
Stephen  Fox.  But  that  gentleman  not  liv- 
ing with  her  above  a twelve  month,  her  wit 
and  beauty  foon  procured  her  a ferond  huf- 
band,  whofe  name  was  Carrol,  and  who  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  but  he  having  the 
misfoitune  to  be  kil  ed  in  a duel  within  a- 
bout  a year  and  half  after  the  r marriage,  fhe 
became  a fecund  time  a widow.  This  lofs 
was  a fevere  aflluftion  to  her,  as  fhe  appears 
to  have  fincercly  loved  this  gentleman.  I 
Partly  perhaps  to  divert  her  melancholy,  but 
chiefly  it  is  probable  for  the  fake  of  a fup- 
port,  flic  now  applied  to  her  pen,  and  be- 
came a votary  to  the  mufes,  and  it  is  under 
this  name  of  Carrol  that  fome  of  her  earlier 
pieces  were  publiihed.  Her  firft  attempt  was 
Li  tragedy,  in  a play  called  the  Perjured  Iluf- 
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band  ; yet  her  natural  vivacity  leading  her 
aftefwaids  more  to  comedy,  w e find  but  onp 
more  attempt  in  the  bufkin  among  eighteen 
dramatic  pieces  which  lhe  afterwards  wrote. 

Such  an  attachment  fhe  feems  to  have  had 
to  the  theatre,  that  (he  even  became  herfelf 
a performer,  though  it  is  probable  of  no 
gieat  merir,  as  fhe  never  role  above  the  ftn- 
tion  of  a country  affrefs.  However,  fhe 
was  not  long  in  this  way  of  life,  for  in  1706, 
performing  the  part  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  Lee's  Rival  Queens,  at  Windfor,  where 
the  court  then  was,  fhe  wounded  the  heart  of 
one  Mr.  Jofcph  Centime,  yeoman  of  the 
mouth,  or  in  other  words,  principal  cook  to 
her  majefly,  who  foon  after  married  her, 
and  after  palling  feveral  years  happily  toge- 
ther, fhe  died  at  his  houfein  Spring- Garden, 
Charing- Crofs,  on  the  <11  of  December, 
1723,  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

'I  hus  did  fhe  at  length  happily  clofe  a life, 
which  at  its  firft  fetting  out  was  overclouded 
with  difficulty  and  misfortune.  She  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  efteem 
of  the  mod  eminent  wits  of  the  time,  vix. 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  Mr.  Rowe;  Budgell, 
Farquhar,  t)r.  Sewell,  fife,  and  very  few 
authors  received  more  tokens  of  efteem  and 
patronage  from  the  Great ; to  which  how- 
ever the  con  Iteration  of  her  fex,  and  the 
power  of  her  beauty,  of  which  fhe  poflefled 
a confidcrable  fhare,  might,  ia  fome  degree, 
contribute. 

Her  difpofition  was  good-natured,  benevo-; 
lent  and  friendly,  and  her  converfation  if 
not  what  could  be  called  witty,  was  at  leafl 
lprightly  and  entertaining,  llcr  family  hid 
been  warm  party  folks,  and  (lie  feemed  to 
inherit  the  fame  difpofition  from  them, 
maintaining  the  ftridfeft  attachment  to  whig 
principles,  even  in  the  moft  dangerous  times, 
and  a moft  zealous  regard  for  the  illuftrious 
houfe  of  Hanover.  1 his  party  fpirit,  how- 
ever, which  breathes  even  in  many  of  hey 
dramatic  pieces,  procured  her  fome  friends 
and  many  enemies. 

As  a writer,  it  is  no  very  eafy  thing  to 
eftimatc  her  rank.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
her  plays  do  not  abound  with  wit,  and  that 
the  language  of  them  is  ftmetimes  even  poor, 
enervate,  incorrect  and  puerile,  but  then  her 
plots  are  bufy  and  well  conduced,  and  her 
characters  in  general  natural  and  well  mark- 
ed. But  as  plot  and  character  are  undoubt- 
edly tlie  body  and  foul  of  comedy;  and  lan- 
guage and  wit,  at  keft,  but  the  cloathing  and 
external  ornaments,  it  is  certainly  Idfs  excuC- 
ble  to  Ihew  a deficiency  in  the  former,  than 
in  the  latter.  And  the  fuccefs  of  fome  of 
Mrs.  Centlivre’s  plays  plainly  evince  that 
the  firff  will  ftrike  the  minds  of  an  audience 
more  powerfully  than  the  laft,  (ince  her  co- 
medy of  the  Bufy  Body,  which  all  the  players 
had  decried  before  its  appearance,  which  Mr. 
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Wilks  had  etfen  for  a time  abfolutely  refuted 
to  play  in,  and  which  the  audience  came  pre- 
judiced  again  ft,  roufed  their  attention  in  de- 
spite of  that  prejudice,  and  forced  a run  of 
thirteen  nights,  while  Mr.  Congreve’s  Way 
of  the  World,  which  perhaps  contains  more 
true  intrinfic  wit,  and  unexceptionable  accu 
racy  of  language  than  any  dramatic  piece 
ever  wiitten,  brought  on  the  ftage  with  every 
advantage  of  recommendation,  and  when  the 
author  was  in  the  height  of  reputation,  could 
fcarcely  make  its  way  at  all.  Nay,  I have 
been  Confidently  aflured,  that  the  very  fame 
great  aftor  I mentioned  juft  now,  made  ufeof 
this  remarkable  expreflion  with  regard  to  her 
Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife,  •oix*  “ that  not  only 
her  play  would  be  damn’d,  but  Ihe  herfclf  be 
damn'd  for  writing  it.”  Yet  we  find  it  ftill 
Banding  on  the  lift  of  afting  plays,  nor  is  it 
ever  performed  without  meeting  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  audience,  as  do  alfo  her 
Bufy  Body,  Wonder,  and  Artifice. 

That  Mrs.  Centlivre  was  very  perfefliy 
acquainted  with  life,  and  clotely  read  the 
ihinds  arid  manners  of  mankind,  no  one  I 
think  can  doubt  who  reads  her  comedies  ; but 
what  appears  to  me  the  moft  extraordinary 
is,  when  we  confidcr  her  hiftory,  the  difad- 
vantages  fhe  muft  have  labour'd  under  by 
being  fo  early  left  to  buftle  with  the  world, 
and  that  all  the  education  fhe  could  have  had 
muft  have  been  owing  to  her  own  applica- 
tion and  afTiduity,  when  I fay  we  confider 
her  as  an  abfolutely  fdf-cultivated  genius, 
it  is  aftonifhing  to  find  the  traces  of  fo  much 
reading  and  learning  as  we  meet  with  in 
many  of  her  pieces,  fince  for  the  drawing  of 
the  various  charters  lhe  has  prefented  us 
with,  file  muft  have  perfectly  well  underftood 
the  French j Dutch  and  Spar.ijh  languages,  all 
the  provincial  dialcds  of  her  own,  and  fome- 
what  even  of  the  Latin , fince  all  thefc  fhe 
occafionally  makes  ufe  of,  and  whenever  Ihe 
does  fo,  it  is  conftantly  with  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety and  the  grcatcft  accuracy,  in  a word, 
I cannot  help  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
if  we  do  not  allow'  her  to  be  the  very  firft  of 
our  female  writers,  fhe  has  but  one  above  her, 
and  may  juftly  be  plac’d  next  to  her  prcdcccf- 
for  in  dramatie  glory,  the  great  Mrs.  Bbsn. 
She  wrote 

i.  Artifice.  Comedy. 

а.  Baflet  Table.  Com. 

3.  Beau’s  Duel.  ‘Corn. 

4.  BickerftafT’s  Burying-  F. 

5.  Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife.  C.  • 

б.  Bufy  Body.  Com. 

7.  Cruel  Gift.  Trag. 

8.  Gamefler.  Com. 

9.  Gotham  Election.  Farce. 

10.  Love  at  a Venture.  Com. 

Ji.  Love’s  Contrivances.  Com. 

12.  Man’s  Bewitch’d.  Com. 

23.  Marplot.  Com. 
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14.  Perjur’d  Hufband.  Trsg. 

1 Perplex’d  Lovers.  Com. 

16.  Platonic  Lady.  Com. 

17.  Stolen  Heirefs.  Com. 

18.  Wife  well  managed.  Farce. 

19.  Wonder.  Com. 

CE'NTO,  S.  [Ttal.  and  Lat.  a cloak  made 

of  patches]  in  poetry,  a piece  wholly  com- 
posed of  vertes  from  other  authors. 

CFdNTRAL,  Adj.  (from  centre)  relating 
to,  or  placed  in  the  centre,  “ Central  earth.” 
Pope.  Dark  as  at  the  center.  “ Central  night.’* 
Par.  Left. 

CE'NTRALLY,  Adv.  entirely ; perpen- 
dicularly; relating  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 
“ Rcfts  centrally  upon  it.**  Dryd. 

CENTRE,  S.  [centrum,  Lat.]  the  point 
or  middle  of  a line  or  plain,  which  divides  it 
into  two  equal  parts.  Centre  of  a haflion, 
is  a point  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge.  The 
centre  of  a battalion,  is  the  middle  of  a bat- 
talion. The  centre  of  a circle,  is  a point 
within  it,  from  whence  all  lines  drawn  to  the 
circumference  are  equal.  . Centre  of  gravity, 
is  that  point  about  which  all  the  paits  of  a 
body  baiiancc  each  other.  Centre  of  motion, 
is  that  point  which  remains  at  reft,  while' 
aft  the  other  parts  of  a body  move  about  if. 

To  CE'NTRE,  V.  A.  to  fix  on  ; to  tend 
to  j to  be  collected  together.  “ Thy  joys 
are  centred  all  on  me  alone.**  Prior . To  meet, 
like  rays  in  a centre. 

CE'NTRIC,  Adj.  placed  or  fttuated  in 
the  centre  Central. 

CENTRIFUGAL,  Adj.  flying  or  reced- 
ing from  the  centre. 

CENTRI'PETAL,  Adj.  [from  ccntrume 
Lat.  and  peto,  Lat.]  tending  towards  the 
ceotre. 

CE'NTRY,  S.  See  SENTRY,  or  SEN- 
TINEL. 

To  CENTU'RIATE,  V.  A.  [centurio, 
Lat.]  to  divide  into  hundreds. 

CENTU'RION,  S.  [ centurio , Lat  ] a mi- 
litary officer  who  commanded  an  hundred 
men. 

CE'NTURY,  S.  [cm'ttria,  Lat.]  a hun- 
dred years,  appl  led  to  time  j a hundred  men 
applied  to  perform. 

CEPHALIC,  Adj.  [from  Gr.  the 

head]  remedies  for  difofdcrs  in  the  head ; 
and  are  fuch  as  attenuate  the  blood  fo,  as  to 
make  it  circulate  through  the  capillary  vcf- 
fels  of  the  brain. 

CERASTES,  S.  [Gr.  from  xi**;,  Gr.  a 
horn]  a ferpept  fuppofed  to  have  horns. 

(t  Ceraftc r horn’d.”  Par.  Loft. 

CE'RATE,  S.  [from  cera,  Lat.  wax]  an 
ointment,  made  of  oil,  wax  and  other  in- 
gredients. 

CE'RATED,  Adj.  [ceratus,  Lat,]  covered 
with  wax. 

CE  RECLOTH,  S.  a cloth  fpread  with 
cerate  or  other  ointment,  or  falve. 

C g 2 CE'RE-. 
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^ CE'RRMENTS,  S.  ffrom  cera,  Lat,  wax] 
cloths  dipped  in  united  wax,  in  which  dead 
bodies  were  formerly  wrapped. 

CEREMO'NIAL,  Adj.  relating  to  a ce- 
remony; confining  in  mere  external  (how; 
formal.  Ufed  fubftantively,  an  external  rite. 

CEREMO'NIOUS,  Adj.  [from  ceremony] 
confifiing  in  external  rites;  fuperftitious ; 
formal.  Figuratively,  awful.  “ O the  fa- 
crifice,  how  ceremonious,  folemn,  and  unearth- 
ly.*’ Sbak, 

CER EM O'N IOUS L Y,  Adv.  in  a polite 
and  civil  manner,  wherein  a perfon  I hews 
more  compliment  than  real  friendship. 

CE'REMONY,  S.  [ ceremoeia , Lat.]  an 
outward  tite,  or  external  form  in  religion. 
Polite  addrefs,  or  the  manner  ufed  in  order  to 
Ihow  civility  in  external  behaviour. 

CE'RTAIN,  Adj.  [ certns,  Lat.]  refolved, 
determined  j furc,  clear,  (o  as  to  admit  no 
doubt. 

CE'RTAINLY,  Adv.  without  doubt, 
quelion,  or  fcruple. 

CE'RTAINTY,,S.  the  ftate  of  being  fure 
of  a thing.  A phyfica!  certainty,  is  that 
which  depends  on  the  evidence  of  fenfe  ; a 
mathematical  certainty,  is  that  which  no  man 
any  ways  doubts  cf,  as  that  too  is  more 
than  i.  A moral  certainty , is  that  whofe  proof 
depends  onclearnefsof  teftimony ; and  when 
thclc  concur  cannot  he  doubted  of  with- 
out obftinacy.  Figuratively,  an  event  which 
muff  necefiarily  happen. 

CERT I'FIC ATE,  S.  [certified,  low  Lat.] 
a teftimony  in  writiug  to  certify  any  truth. 
Alio  any  teflimony. 

To  CER'TIFY,  V.  A.  fortifier,  Fr.]  to 
give  certain  notice  of  a thing.  To  at  left. 

CERTIORA'R I,  ,S.  f Lat.]  a writ  for  the 
chancery  or  coutt  of  King's-bcnch,  directed  ! 
to  an  inferior  court,  to  demand  the  records  ; 
of  a caufe  there  depending;  and  is  obtained 
on  complaint  ihat  the  party  who  fecks  it,  is 
not  like  to  have  a fair  trial  in  the  inferior 
court.  Fxfaj.  Nat . Brcv.  142.  2.  hill*  Air, 
25V  2.  Hales’s  I lift.  P.  C.  215. 

GE'RTITUDE,  S.  [certitude,  Lat.]  free- 
dom from  doubt.  Sec  CERTAINTY. 

CER  Vl'CAL,  Adj.  [from  cervieafis,  Lat.] 
fituated  in  the  neck  : the  cervical  nerves,  are 
i'o  called  from  their  being  iituated  in  the 
neck. 

CE'RVIX,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Anatomy,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck. 

CERU'MEN,  S.  [Lat.]  car-wax,  at  its 
firlt  difeharge  from  the  glands  it  is  fluid,  but 
grows  hard  afterwards;  the  Jefign  of  pro- 
vidence iu  fecuring  this  organ,  both  by  the 
confidence,  and  bitternefs  of  this  excrement, 
from  the  inroads  of  inferts,  cannot  be  fufli- 
ciemly  admired  and  adored. 

CE'RUSSE,  S.  [ ceruffa , Lat  ] white-lead 
reduced  to  a powder,  diluted  with  water  on 
porphyry,  and  formed  into  a paftc.  As  it  is 
uied  by  ladies  as  a beautifier,  it  will  not  be 


unfeafonable  to  inform  them,  that  it  fpoifi 
the  eye-fight,  and  if  drawn  in  with  the 
breath,  caufes  incurable  afthmas,  and  is  a 
rank  poifon,  if  fwallowcd  with  thefpittle;  an- 
ticipates old  age,  and  furrows  with  wrinkles 
“ the  human  face  divine.”  Milt. 

CESA'RJAN,  Adj.  [from  Qrfar]  in  Ana- 
tomy, the  cefarian  fertion,  is  the  cutting  a 
child  from  its  mother’s  womb,  cither  dead 
or  alive.  Tho|e  fo  delivered  are  called  cer* 
fares , fuch  were  Julius  Czfar,  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  Manlius,  and  Edward  VJ. 

To  CE'SS,  V.  A.  [of  affejfare , ItaL]  to 
tax,  to  afiefs,  to  rate  ; or  lay  a rate  upon. 

CE'SS,  S.  [fee  th tverl]  a tax  ; the  art  of 
levying  ratesj  or  taxing.  Proportion,  con- 
ception, bounds;  compute,  or  the  power  of 
computing,  or  eftiiparing.  11  The  poor  jade 
is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cefs.” 
Sbak. 

CESSA'TION,  S.  [ccfjaiio , Lat.]  a paufe, 
reft,  or  Hop.  Figuratively,  a truce. 

CE'SSIBLE,  Adj.  giving  w-ay  to  a ftroke 
with  cafe,  or  without  reliftance. 

CE'SSION,  S.  [Fr.  ceffio%  Lat.]  the  art  of 
yielding  without  refiftance.  In  Common 
Law,  an  art  whereby  a perfon  transfers  hit 
Tight  to  another.  In  Civil  Law,  a iurren- 
der  of  a perfon’s  efferts  to  his  creditors,  t* 
avoid  imprifonment,  a kind  of  bankruptcy. 
In  Ecclefiaftic  Law,  the  doing  of  fome  adt, 
or  affirming  fome  charge,  whereby  a perfon’s 
benefice  becomes  vacant ; fuch  as  the  accept- 
ing of  a fecond  living  when  the  firft  is  rated 
at  more  than  S 1.  in  the  king’s  books. 

CE'SSIONARY,  Adj.  having  delivered  all 
his  efferts.  See  CESSION. 

CE'STUS,  S.  ( Lat. ] a girdle,  which  the 
poets  aferibe  to  Venus. 

CETA'CEOUS,  Adj.  [from  cete,  Lat.  a 
whale]  of  the  whale  kind. 

C.  FAUT,  S.  in  Mufic,  one  of  the  notes 
in  the  gamut. 

CHa'D,  S.  a round  kind  of  a fifh. 

To  CHAFE,  V.  A.  [ ccbaujfer , Fr.]#  fo 
warm  by  rubbing  ; to  make  fore  by  fiirtion. 
“ Like  an  angry  l>oar,  chafed  with  fweat.” 
Shah.  To  make  angry  ; neuterly,  to  grow 
angry  or  fret. 

CHA'FB,  S.  [from  the  verb]  anger,  heat, 
Or  pevilh  warmth. 

C HA'FER,  S.  [ceofer,  Sax.  keker,  Belg. 
keafer,  Teut.J  a yellow  beetle,  with  two  an- 
tenna: or  horns,  making  a*  very  loud  buzzing 
noife  when  flying,  and  appearing  generally 
in  ilie  month  ofMay,  whence  they  are  fiomc- 
times  called  May-lugs, 

CHA'FF,  S.  [cheaf.  Sax.  kaf,  Belg.]  the 
hulks  of  corn,  which  is  feparated  from  the 
flour  by  winnowing.  Figuratively,  any  thing 
worthlcfs. 

To  CHA'FFER,  V.  N.  [kaufett,  Belg.  to 
buy]  to  make  a bargain.  To  haggle,  to  buy, 
to  truck  or  exchange. 

CHA'FFERER,  S.  one  who  buys,’  or  en- 

dca- 
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deavours  to  purchafc  a thing  cheap  ; a hag- 
gler. 

GHA'FFERY,  S.  buying,  or  felling. 
Traffic. 

CHAFFINCH,  S.  according  to  Ph Https 
a^°^g  bird  fo  called  from  its  delighting  in 

CHA'FFY,  Adj.  conGfting  of  chaff,  like 
chaff.  Light. 

CHAF'FlNG-DISH,  S.  an  utenGl  to 
contain  coals  for  warming ; keeping  any 
thing  warm  ; fometimes  placed  on  tables, 
and  fitted  with  a handle. 

CHAGRI'N,  S.  [pronounced  foagreen, 
from  ebagrine , Fr.]  unevennefs  of  temper, 
ill-humour ; difplcafure,  peevilhnefs. 

To  CHAGRI'N,  V.  A.  [chagriner,  Fr.] 
to  teafe  $ vex,  or  make  uneafy. 

CHA'IN,  S.  [ebaine,  Fr.]  a collection  of 
round  pieces  of  metal  linked  together.  An 
ornament  tiled  round  the  neck  by  feveral 
magiftrates.  Iron  links,  with  which  bead  or 
prisoners  are  fecured.  In  Surveying,  a feries 
of  iron  links,  ufed  for  meafuring  land.  Fi- 
guratively, in  the  plural,  a flate  of  flavery 
A feries  of  things  dependant  on  each  other. 

To  CHA'IN,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun]  to 
fecure,  or  confine  with  a chain.  To  enflave. 
u Who  chained  his  country.**  Pope.  To 
unite  in  friendlhip.  “ In  this  vow  do  chain 
my  foul  with  thine.**  Sbak. 

CHAIN-PUMP,  S.  a double  pump  ufed 
in  large  Englifh  vcflcls,  which  yields  a great 
quantity  of  water. 

CHA'IN  SHOT,  S.  two  half  bullets  fatt- 
ened together  by  a chain,  ufed  at  fea. 

CHA'IN-WORK,  S.  work  wi  h open 
(paces,  like  the  links  of  a chain  $ and  not  un- 
like philigree  work.  “ Nets  of  chequer- work 
and  wreaths  of  chain-work.**.  i Kings  vii.  17. 

CHA'IR,  S.  [chair,  Fr  ] a feat  for  one 
perfon,  with  a back  to  it.  The  feat  of  juf- 
tice,  or  authority.  A covered  carriage  born 
by  two  men  ; a fedan.  To  take  the  chair , im- 
plies that  a perfon  prefidcs  at  an  affcmbly,  or 
club. 

CHA'IRMAN,  S.  one  who  prefides  at  an 
affembly  or  club.  One  who  carries  ? chair, 
or  fedan. 

CHA'ISE,  S.  [Fr.]  an  open  carriage  on 
two  wheels  drawn  by  a (ingle  horfe.  Alfo 
a vehicle  drawn  by  t wo  horfes. 

CHALCO'GRAPHY,  S.  [from  ;^aX*o; 
Gr.  and  the  art  of  engraving,  writ- 

ing on  brafs. 

CH'ALDER  ; CHALDRON,  CHAUD- 
RON,  S.  a dry  meafure  for  coals,  contain- 
ing 12  facks.  The  chaldron  (hould  weigh 
2000  lb.  On  board  (hip,  21  chaldrons  arc 
allowed  to  the  fcorc. 

CHA'LTCE,  S.  [Fr. calc,  Sax.  hlcb, Tent.] 
formerly  ufed  for  a cup,  or  drinking  velTd 
with  a foot  to  it.  “ I’ll  have  prepared  him, 
~*a  chalice  {ox  the  ponce,’*  Slak,  The  vafes 
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ufed  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. 

CHA'LICED,  Adj.  [from  chalice]  formed 
in  the  (hape  of  a cup,  or  having  a cup : “ On 
ebalieed  flow’rs.**  Sbak. 

CHALK,  S.  [pronounced  ebauk,  caJck , 
Brit.l  a white  marie,  for  its  purity,  exceed- 
ing all  other  roarlet.  It  is  of  great  fervice  in 
the  heart- burn,  in  the  worms,  and  when 
afles  milk  is  apt  to  curdle  on  the  ftomach  1 
feraped  into  four  beer,  it  blunts  its  acidities, 
and  recovers  it. 

To  CHALK,  V.  A.  to  rubor  mark,  with 
chalk ; to  manure  with  chalk.  To  direft  5 
point  out.  “ Cbalk.  d cut  a way  for  others.” 
Dryd. 

CHA'LK Y,  Adj.  abounding  with  chalk  $ 
white  with  chalk. 

To  CHALLENGE,  V.  A.  [ challenger , 
Fr.)  to  dare  a perfon  to  fight.  Figuratively, 
to  dare  a perfon  to  enter  into  a litterary  con- 
tett.  To  accufe.  “ Whom  I may  rather 
challenge  for  unkindnefs.”  Sbak.  To  lay 
claim  to  as  a right.  ’ 

CHA'LLENGE,  S.  a provocation,  or 
fummons  to  fight.  A claim  of  a thing,  as  a 
right.  In  Law,  an  exception  againtt  a per- 
fon. 

CHALLENGER,  S.  one  who  defies  or 
provokes,  another  perfon  to  fight  him.  A 
claimcut.  In  Law,  one  who  objects  to  a 
juror. 

CHALY'BFATE,  Adj.  [from  ebafybs,  Lat. 
fteel]  impregnated  with  fteel. 

CHAM,  S.  [Pcrf.  mighty  lord,  Sclav.]  the 
title  of  the  fovereign  princes  in  Tart  ary. 

CI1A  M3FR,  S.  [ Jhtnber,  Brit,  chambre , 
Fr.J  any  room  between  the  ground  floor, 
and  garrets  of  a houfe.  A retired  room.  An 
apartment,  occupied  as  a public  office  or 
court  of  jaflice.  Any  cavity.  A fpecies  of 
ordinance.  “ Cjnnons,  demicannons,  cham- 
bers **  Camden. 

To  CHA'MBER,  V.  N,  to  be  wanton 
with  woman. 

CHA'MBERER,  S.  [from  chamber  and 
*r,  implying  an  agent,  from  wer,  Sax.  a 
manj  one  that  is  ad ifted  Jto  women,  and  in- 
trigue. 

CHAM'BERLAIN,  S.  [kammer/irg,  Tent. 
chambellan , Fr.]  one  who  has  the  care  of  a 
chamber.  The  Lord  great  chamberlain , is 
the  fixth  officer  of  the  crown,  has  the  pro- 
vifion  of  every  thing  at  the  houfe  of  lords, 
difpofes  of  the  fword  of  ftate ; drefles  and 
undrefles  the  king  at  his  coronation,  having 
for  his  fee,  the  king’c-bed,  all  the  furniture 
of  his  chamber,  his  night  clothes,  the  filver 
bafon  in  which  he  waffies,  and  all  the  towels. 
Lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfhold,  has  the 
overfight  of  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
king’s  chambers,  excepting  the  prccinf!  of 
the  bed-chamber.  In  great  towns,  a receiv- 
er of  their  rents  and  revenues.  In  London, 
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the  chamberlain  has  the  cognizance  of  all  dif- 
putes  between  matters  and  apprentices,  and 
makes  free,  &c.  Sir  Stephen  Theodore 
Janttan,  the  prefent  chamberlain  of  London, 
is  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to  human  na- 
ture. 

CH'AMBERLAINSHIP,  S.  the  office 
and  duty  of  a chamberlain . 

CHAMBER- MAID,  S.  a maid-fervant, 
who  attends  and  takes  care  of  the  chambers. 

ToCH'AMRLET,  V.  N .[xamheloty  Arab, 
watered  cloth]  to  be  variegated  ; to  appear 
like  cloth  or  filk,  watered  by  the  calender- 
er.  “ Some  have  the  veins  more  varied  or 
cha  ruble  ted Bacon . 

CHAME'LION,  S.  f^ajuatXfaiv,  Gr.]  See 
CHAMELEON,  though  this  is  the  proper 
fpclling. 

CH'AMOMILE,  S.  [xa'Xett>  Gr.  on  the 
ground,  and  fxrjXov,  Gr.  a fruit]  in  Botany,  a 
plant  fo  called,  from  its  trailing  along  the 
ground.  Hoffman  fays,  that  the  flowers  of 
this  Ample  arc  more  beneficial  and  kind  to 
the  inteftines,  than  thofe  of  any  other  plant, 
and  prescribes  them  for  clyfters  5 but  expe- 
perience  feems  to  have  given  it  a greater  re- 
commendation than  his  pen  ; fincc  nothing 
is  more  common  than  clvflcrs  of  this  fort. 

To  CHA'MP,  V.  A.  [chamber,  Fr.]  to 
grind  any  thing  hard  with  the  teeth,  fo  as  to 
render  it  fit  to  fwallow. 

CHA'MPAIGN,  S,  [campagne,  Fr.]  aflat, 
open  country. 

CHA'MPARTY,  or  CHArMPERTY,  S. 
f from  champs,  Fr.  lands  and  partir,  Fr.  to 
divide]  in  I -aw,  a contract  made  either  with 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  for  giving  part  of 
the  thing  fued  for,  to  the  perfon  who  under- 
takes to  bear  the  charges  of  a fuit,  provided 
he  fucceeds  therein.  1 Infe.  368.  Thofc  who 
are  guilty  of  it,  are  liable  to  imprifonment 
for  three  years,  and  a fine  at  the  king’s  plea- 
fore.  28  Edw.  1.  c.  11. 

CHA'MPIGNON,  S.  [Fr.  pronounced 
Jhampinnlon } in  Botany,  a plant  of  a round- 
ifh  form  like  a button,  the  upper  part  and 
flalk  of  which  are  very  white,  the  under 
when  opened  of  a #livid  flefh  colour,  but  the 
fleffiy  part,  when  broken  very  white,  when 
fullered  to  grow  they  will  expand  till  the 
head  becomes  flat,  or  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
The  feeds  of  this  vegetable  were  for  fomc 
time  unknown,  till  difeovered  by  Dr.  F other  - 
gily  an  eminent  pbyfici  m and  nacuralift. 

CHA'MPION,  S.  [Fr.  campione , Ital.]  a 
perfon  who  undertakes  a combat  in  behalf 
of  another.  The  king’s  champion  is  an  of- 
ficer, who,  while  he  is  at  dinner  on  his 
coronation  day,  challenges  any  to  con- 
ceit the  king's  right  with  him  in  combat; 
after  which-the  king  drinks  to  him,  and  fends 
him  a gilt  cup  and  cover  full  of  wine,  which 
he  keeps  as  a fee. 

CHA'NCE,  S.  [Fr.]  a word  which  implies 
that  an  event  was  unexpected,  or  that  the 
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cauft  of  a thing  is  unknown.  A future  e* 
vent;  an  unforefeen  calamity  or  misfortune^ 
a thing  which  was  not  intended;  the  manner* 
of  deciding  things,  whofe  direction  is  not  re* 
ducihle  to  any  rules.  “ A chance  cards.” 
No  dance , is  ufed  to  imply  no  probability  of 
fucceeding,  or  that  the  number  of  chances  a- 
ainlf  a perfon  is  fo  many,  that  thofc  for 
im  are  comparatively  none. 

To  CHA'NCE,  V.  N.  to  happen  unex- 
pectedly. 

CHA'NCE-MEDLEY,  S.  the  killing  of 
a perfon,  without  defign. 

CHA'NCEABLE,  Adj.  without  defign, 
accidental.  “ Clanctablc  coming  in  of  Ifa- 
bella”  Sidney. 

CHA'NCEL,  S.T chancel,  Norman  Fr.  the* 
clioir  of  a church]  the  eaflern  part  of  a 
church,  from  the  altar  to  the  rail  that  in- 
doles it. 

CHANCELLOR,  S.  [cbancelletr,  Fr.]  a 
word  of  various  figr.ifications.  The  lord 
high  chancellory  is  the  chief  adminiflrator  of 
jultice  next  the  king,  is  inverted  with  abfo- 
Iute  jiowcr  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  the  law 
in  Ins  decisions,  has  the  difpofiton  of  all  cc- 
clefiaftic  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crowii 
under  20  1.  per  ann.  in  the  king’s  books, 
and  takes  place  of  all  the  nobility,  excepting 
the  royal  family,  and  thearchbifhop  of  Can- 
bury.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  an  of- 
ficer who  takes  care  of  the  interert  of  the 
crown.  Chancellor  of  an  Univerfty ; is  the 
chief  magillrate,  who  feals  diplomas,  letters 
of  degrees,  and  defends  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  place.  Chancellor  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter , feals  the  commiflions  and  man- 
dates of  the  chapter,  keeps  the  regiller  and 
delivers  tranferipts  of  it  under  the  feal  of 
their  order. 

C A1  N CE  LLOR SHIP,  S.  the  office  and 
duty  of  a chancellor. 

CHA'NCERY,  S.  the  higheft  court  of 
judicature  in  this  kingdom,  except  the  par- 
liament, whereof  the  lord  chancellor  is  chief 
judge.  Its  jurifdidion  is  ordinary,  or  legal, 
and  extraordinary  or  abfofolutc.  The  or- 
dinary court  is  that  in  which  the  lord  chan* 
ccllor  obferves  the  method  of  the  common 
law  ; the  extraordinary,  that  wherein  he  has 
an  unlimited  power,  which  he  cxcrcifcs  ia 
mitigating  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  giving 
remedy  by  bill  and  anfwer. 

CHANCRE,  S.  [Fr.  pronounced  flanker] 
in  Surgery,  a tubercle  which  has  its  feat  iu 
the  un&uous  humour  that  fills  the  vefficulaf 
texture.  An  ulcer  ufually  arifing  from  an 
inordinate  ufe  of  women. 

CHANCROUS,  Adj.  that  has  the  quali- 
ties of  a chancre. 

CHANDELIER,  S.  [from  chan  del,  Fr.  a 
candle]  a branch  for  holding  candles. 

CHANDLER,  S.  [ chandelier , Fr.]  a per- 
fon who  makes  and  fells  candles. 

To  CHANGE,  V.  A.  [ changer , Fr.]  to 

give 
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oive  one  thing  for  another  ; to  refign  one 
thing  for  another  j to  give  a perfon  the  va- 
lue of  money  in  other  coin.  To  alter.  Fi- 
guratively, to  make  a thing  better  or  worfe. 
Applied  to  the  moon,  to  iacrcafe,  or  de- 
er eale. 

CHA'NGE,  S.  the  aft  of  giving  any  thing 
for  another.  Novelty;  in  ringing,  the  al- 
teration of  the  ojder  in  which  fets  of  bells 
are  rung. 

CHANGEABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  changed  5 inconftant;  fickle;  applied  to 
colour,  that  which  appears  different  in  dif- 
ferent pofitions. 

CH'ANGEABLENESS,  S.  want  of  con- 
fiftency,  ficklenefs;  what  is  liable  to  alteration. 

CH'ANGEABLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  be  fub- 
jeft  to  alteration  ; inconftancfy. 

CH'ANCjEFUL,  Adj.  altering  upon  flight 
grounds,  ; fickle  j inconftant. 

CH'ANGELING,  S.  a child  taken  in 
room  of  another.  A fool,  natural,  or  idcot ; 
one  apt  to  alter  his  fentiments  frequently. 

CHA'NNEL,  S.  [ canal  Fr.  carta  lis,  Lat.] 
the  hollow  in  which  running  waters  flow  ; 
the  arm  of  a fea,  or  a narrow  river.  Figura- 
tively, a hollow  place  worn  by  any  running 
ftream.  f<  Scalding  tears  that  wore  a chan- 
nel." Dryd.  In  architedture,  the  gutter  or 
furrow  of  a pillar. 

To  CHA'NT,  V.  A.  [charter,  Fr.]  to 
ftng;  to  celebrate  in  fongs  or  hymns;  to 
found  a chord  wijh  the  Voice  to  any  mufical 
inflrumcnt. 

CHA'NT,  S.  [from  the  verb]  a fong  ; 
a tune  ; a tune  ufed  in  a cathedral. 

CHA'NT  ER,  S.  [from  chant  and  <rr,  of 
w,  Sax.  a man]  a finger  in  a cathedral ; a 
fongftcr. 

CHa'NTRESS,  S.  a female  finger. 

CtiA'NTRY,  S.  a chapel|  endowed  for 
priefts  to  fay  the  mafs  in. 

CHA'OS,  S.  [Gr.J  the  original  confufed 
mafs  of  matter  out  of  which  all  vifible 
tilings  were  made,  called  by  Mofcs,  eTohuy 
Fahoiu , j Hch.  and  which  feerns  to  have 
been  believed  by  almoft  all  nations,  as  may 
be  coUedtcJ  from  Burnet’s  Archxologia  Phi- 
lofophica,  and  the  notes  in  Le  Clcrc’s  edi- 
tion of  Grotius,  on  the  truth  of  the  Chrifthm 
religion.  Any  confufcd  irregular  mixture. 

CHAO'riC,  Adj.  refemb ling  a chaos. 

To  CHAP,  V.  A.  [katpen.  Belg.]  to  break 
into  chinks  by  exceflive  heat,  applied  to 
land;  appear  as  if  cut,  applied  to  the  effects 
of  cotd  on  the  hands. 

CHAT,  S.  an  opening  or  cleft  in  the 
ground,  owing  to  exceflive  drought. 

CHA'P,  S.  ffcldom  ufed  in  the  fingnlar, 
unlcfs  by  anatomiftsj  the  upper  or  under 
part  of  the  mouth  of  a beaft. 

CHA'PE,  S.  [ebappe,  Fr.  chapa,  Span.] 
the  hook  by  which  a lword  is  faftened  to  the 
fcabbard  ; the  fteel  ring  by  which  a buckle 
js  held  to  the  ftrap. 
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CHA'PEL,  S.  [Fr.  captlla , Lat.]  a little 
church  ; or  fmall  building,  either  adjoining 
to,  or  making  part  of  a cathedral  or  church, 
«r  elfe  built  at  a diftajnee  from  it,  wherein 
divine  ferv ice  js  performed  ; when  at  a dif- 
tancc  it  is  called  a chapel  of  cafe.  Likewife 
x name  given  to  a printer’s  work-houfe, 
from  that  bufinefs  being  originally  carried  ou 
in  a chapel. 

CHA'PELESS,  Adj.  nothing  to  faften  it; 
no  chape. 

CHA  PELRY,  S.  the  jurifdiftion  or  li- 
mits of  a chapel. 

CHA'PLAIN,  S.  [eapel/anur,  Lat.]  one 
who  performs  divine  fcrvice  in  a chapel  ; or 
is  retained  in  the  fervice,  of  fome  noble  per- 
fonage  to  perform  divine  fervice,  and  inftrutt 
the  family  in  their  duty  to  God.  Hismajefty 
can  retain  as  many  as  he  pleafes,  who  have 
the  power  of  holding  as  many  benefices  as  he 
thinks  proper  to  give  them  ; an  archhiftiop 
may  retain  S chaplains,  a duke  or  bilhop  6,  n 
marquefs  or  carl  5,  a vifeount  4,  a baron 
and  a dutchefs,  mnrchioneli,  cotintefs  and 
baronefs,  being  widows,  2 ; all  which  may 
purchafe  a licence  or  difpenfation,  and  take 
two  benefices  with  cure  by  at  Hen.  viii, 
c.  n. 

CHA'PL  A INSHIP,  S.  the  office  or  rer 
venue  of  a chaplain. 

CHAPLESS,  Adj.  having  no  ficlh. 

CHAPLET,  S.  [chcipe'et,  Fr.J  a wreath 
of  flowers  to  be  worn  round  the  head.  Ia 
the  romifli  church  a firing  of  beads.  In  ar- 
chitc&uro,  a little  moulding,  cut  or  carved 
in  round  beads. 

CHAT  MAN,  S.  [ ceapman , Sax.]  A buyer 
or  feller. 

CHA'PS,  S.  [plural  of  chap%  ceajlai.  Sax.] 
the  mouth  of  a beaft  of  prey.  Ufed  vul- 
garly for  the  mouth  of  a human  creature. 

CHA'PT,  or  CriA'PFED,  partidp.  paJJ « 
of  chap. 

CHATTER,  S,  [ cbapttrey  Fr.  capitulum , 
Lat.]  the  divifion  of  a hook;  hence,  to  the 
end  K of  the  chapter , is  a plirafc  implying 
throughout;  to  the  end.  Ill  Canon  Law,  a 
congregation  of  clergymen,  under  the  dean, 
in  a cathedral  church. 

CHA'R,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a fifli,  a 
kind  of  .golden  alpine  trout,  breeding  in 
Winander  mere,  iu  Lauculhiic,  and  other 
northern  lakes.  ’ 

CHA'R,  S.  [pronounced  chair  from  cara. 
Sax.  care,]  work  done,  by  the  day,  by  a wo- 
man.# 

To  CHA'R,  V.  N.  [pronounced  chair]  to 
Jo  the  occafional  houfe  work  of  a family. 

CHA'RWOMAN,  S.  a woman,  hired  ac- 
cidentally, or  for  o ld  days,  10  clean  a houic 
or  do  other  offices  of  a maul  fervatU. 

CHA'RAC  PER,  S.  [Lat.  xj.pa.Krnp,  Gr.] 
a figure  or  mark  to  convey  fome  idea  to  the 
mind.  A letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  a pci foifs  hand-writing,  diftin- 
• guilhing 
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•milling  it  from  all  others.  An  aflemblage 
it'  virtues  or  vices,  whereby  one  perfon  is 
d'ffiinguiffied  from  another.  Office,  dignity 
or  authority. 

To  CHARACTER,  V.  A.  to  engrave. 
«c  Thefc  precepts  cn  tby  memory,  ice  thou 
character . Skahc/p. 

f CHARACTERISTIC,  CHARACTE- 
R1ST1CAL,  Adj.  that  which  diflinguilhes 
from  any  thing  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  S.  a pecuhar 
mark,  or  affemblage  of  qualities  which  dtf- 
tinguilhes  a perfon.  In  Grammar,  the  pnn- 
oipal  letter  of  a word  which  is  preferved  in 
mod  of  its  tenfes  and  moodes,  derivatives,  or 
compounds,  ferving  to  fix  its  etymology,  or 
to  ascertain  its  conjugation.  Charter lltic 
of  a logarithm,  is  its  index  or  exponent. 

To  CHARACTERISE,  V.  A.  to  de- 
feribe  a perfon  or  thing  by  the  properties, 
which  diflinguiffi  it  from  others.  Ti>  mark 

with  a peculiar  damp  or  form. 

CHA'RCOAL,  S.  a kind  of  coal  made  of 
eak  half  burnt.  That  for  powder  mills  is 
made  of  elder  wood.  The  prodigious  num- 
ber of  its  pores  deferves  remark,  there  being 
according  to  microfcopicah  obfervations,  not 
Jefs  than  5,7x4,000  in  1 piece  of  an  inch 
diameter.  It  is  ufed  generally  m fuch  works 
as  require  a llrong  clear  fire  ; but  as  it  foon 
deftroys  the  elallicity  of  the  air  is  very  dan- 
gerous, very  infdious,  and  dedroys  life  gra- 
dually and  imperceptibly. 

ToCHA'RGE,  V.  A.  [charger,  car, care, 
ItaP  to  commit  to  a perfon  s care,  ufed 
with*  the  particle  with.  T 0 make  a perfon 
debtor,  to  impute,  or  aferibe.  To  require 
as  a duty,  or  impofeas  a talk.  To  acciife. 
“ His  angels  he  charged  with  folly.  Jot  to. 
18 , Tp  command  prcrcmtonly.  To  fill  a 
fpace  with  inferiptions.  “ Charged  with 
feveval  parts  of  the  Egyptian  hidones. 
Adiij.  Applied  to  fire-arms,  to  charge  is  to 

*°CHA'RGE,  S.  a thing  delivered  to  ano- 
ther’s care.  A command,  precept  or  law. 
A commiffion,  or  pod  ; accufatton.  Figu- 
ratively, the  perfon  eptrufled  to  the  care, 
rrotrflion,  or  cuflody  of  another.  The  ex- 
hortation of  a judge  to  a jury.  Expence  or 
cod,  generally  ufed  in  the  plural  number. 
A quantity  of  money  a perfon  carries  with 
him.  “ He  had  a great  charge  of  money  ’ 
In  war,  an  attack,  or  onfet.  The  quantity 
of  powder,  &c.  with  which  fire-arms  are 
loaded.  In  Heraldry,  any  figure  or  .thing 
borne  or  reprefenicd  in  an  clcutchcon,  or 
coat  of  arms. 

CHA  RGEABLE,  Adj.  requiring  great 
fums  of  money  ; expenfive ; cofily.  Re- 
quired of  a per  fon  as  a debt,  duty  or  crime. 
“ Some  fault  chargeable  South. 

Liable  to  be  blame!  or  accufed,  followed  by 
with.  “ Chargeable  with  fotnething  worfe. 
SfeS.  No  »*6. 


CHA'RGEABLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
requiring  much  money  to  fupport  it.  Ex- 
penfivenefs,  cofllinefs. 

CHA'RGEABLY,  Adv.  in  a codly  man- 
ner ; at  a great  expenec. 

CHA'RGER,  S.  [kabr,  Bclg.]  a Urge 
diffi. 

CHA'RILY,  Adv.  in  a deliberate,  cauti- 
ous manner,  oppofed  to  rajhntj, . 

CHA'RINESS,  S.  a deliberate  and  cir— 
cumfpcft  manner  of  proceeding;  a nicety 
or  delicacy.  Scrupuloufnefs 

CHA'RIOT,  S.  [r bar-rod,  Brit.]  a co- 
vered four-wheeled  carriage,  having  only 
back  feats. 

CHARIOTEE'R,  S.  a driver  of  a cha- 
riot. 

CHA'RITARLE,  Adj.  [ charitable , Fr.] 
inclinable  to  aflid  the  afflifted  and  did  reded 
with  relief,  do  good  even  to  enemies,  and  to 
pafs  the  mod  favourable  condruftion  upon 
the  words  or  aftions  of  others. 

CHA'RITABLY,  Adv.  in  a kind,  bene- 
volent manner  ; without  the  lead  cc.lfori- 
oulnefs  or  malignity. 

CHA'RITY,  S.  [, barite,  Fr.  ebaritas,  Lat.] 
a benevolent  principle,  exerting  itfelf  in  afls 
of  kindnefs  and  afleftion  to  all  perfons  with- 
out tefpefl  to  party  or  nation,  and  including 
in  it  not  only  a tender  and  afleftionate  regard 
for  their  intereds,  and  a ready  application  of 
relief  in  their  didredcs,  but  a generous  opi- 
nion of  all  their  words  and  addons,  putting 
the  mod  favourable  condruftion  on  both, 
even  though  the  perfons  are  our  mod  inve- 
terate enemies. 

To  CHA'RK,  V.  A.  [chiarigare,  Ital.]  to 
burn  to  a coal,  or  cinder. 

CHA'REATAN,  S.  [Fr .eiarlatam,  Ital. 
ciarlare,  Ital.  to  trifle  or  prate,]  a quack,  a 
mountebank.  Foe  charlatans  can  do  no 
good.”  Hudih . 

CH ARLAT A'NICAL,  Adj.  pretending 
to  a knowledge  of  phyfic.  Quackiffi. 

CHA'RLA  PANRY,  S.  the  praflice  of  a 
quack.  Figuratively,  an  endeavour  to  deceive 
by  fome  pompous  profeflions. 

CHARLES’S- WAIN,  S.  in  Aftronomy, 
feven  remarkable  dars  in  the  condellation  of 
Urfa  Major,  or  the  greater  bear. 

CHA'RM,  [ebarme,  Fr.]  a kind  of  fpell, 
fuppofed  by  the  ignorant  to  have  aq  irrelilli- 
ble  influence  ; alfo  any  excellence  which  at, 
trafts  or  engages  the  afieflions. 

To  CHARM,  V.  A.  to  fecureagaind  evil 
by  fomedpell.  To  influence  by  fome  excel- 
lence or  pleafure. 

CHA'RMER,  S.  a dealer  in  fpells.  One 
whofe  perfonal  perfeffions  attracd  admiration 
and  love. 

CHA'RMING,  Fart,  [of  charm]  pofkflcd 
of  great  perfeffions  of  perfon  or  mind,  or 
other  excellences. 

CHA'RMINGLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  influence  the  mind  inefiQibly,  and  to 
• convey 
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tonvey  inexpreflible  pleafure. 

CHA'RNAL-HOUSE,  S.  [ cbamier , Fr.] 
the  place  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  de- 
pofired. 

CHA'RT,  S.  [chart a.  La?.]  an  hydrogra- 
phical map,  for  the  ulc  of  navigation.  A 
plane  chart  is  that  in  which  the  meridians  are; 
fuppofcd  parallel  to  each  otlwr,  the  parallels 
•f  latitude  at  equal  diliances,  and  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  every  where 
equal.  The  globular  chart  invented  by  de1 
la  Hire,  is  a meridianal  projection,  wherein 
the  diflance  of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  is  fuppofed  equal  to  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  45  degrees.  This  projection  is  the 
nearelt  of  any  to  the  nature  of  the  globe. 

CHA'RTER,  S.  ( ebartre,  Fr  J in  Law,  a 
written  evidence  of  things  done  between  two 
parties.  1 he  king  s charter , is  where  he 
makes  a grant  to  any  perfon  or  body  politic; 
alfo  the  aCt  of  bellowing  any  privilege  or 
right. 

CHA'RTER-PARTY,  S.  [chart*,  or  carte 
fartie , Fr.]  a deed  indented,  made  between 
merchants  and  fea-faring-men,  concerning 
their  merchandize  ; fettling  the  agreement  in 
relation  to  fright  between  the  merchant  and 
commander,  the  latter  of  which  is  bound 
thereby  to  deliver  the  goods  in  good  con- 
dition, at  the  place  to  which  they  are  con- 
figned  ; each  party  has  a copy  of  the  con- 
traCl. 

CHA'RTERED,  Adj.  inverted  with  pri- 
vileges by  charter. 

CHA'RY,  Adj.  [from  cara,  Sax.  cautious, 
fcrupulous. 

To  CHA'SE,  V.  A.  [chafer,  Fr.]  to  hunt. 
To  purfue  as  an  enemy.  To  drive  from,  or 
keep  off;  ufed  with  from.  To  render  invifi- 
ble,  to  drive  from  fight,  applied  to  the  liars  ; 
ufed  with  away.  44  Morn  had  chas'd  away 
the  flying  (tars.”  Dryd. 

To  CHA'SE  METALS.  See  to  EN- 
CHACE. 

CHA'SE,  S.  hunting.  The  proper  objeCl 
of  hunting.  44  A bead  of  chafe."  Dryd. 
purfuit ; or  the  objeCl  of  a perLn’s  aCtions. 
“ Honour's  the  noblell  cbace."  Granv . In 
Law,  a large  extent  of  woody  ground,  pri- 
vileged for  the  reception  of  deer  and  game, 
fomewhat  lei's  than  a fored.  Cbafe-guns,  arc 
thole  which  are  placed  in  the  head  or  dern 
of  a (hip,  the  former  of  which  are  ufed  when 
Ihe  is  in^purfuit  of  an  enemy,  and  the  latter 
when  Ihe  is  purfued  herfelf. 

CHA'SER,  S.  one  who  purfues,  and  en- 
deavours to  overtake. 

CHA'SM,  S.  [garnet,  Gr.]  a breach,  a 
place  unfilled,  a vacant  fpace. 

CHA'STE,  Adj.  [chafie,  Fr.]  free  f.om 
lud  ; free  from  any  commerce  with  the 
other  fex.  True  to  the  marriage  bed;  free 
from  any  obfeenity. 

ToCHA'STEN,  V.  A.  [ chaftier , Fr.j  to 
correct  or  punilb,  to  humble,  or  mortify. 
No.  VI. 
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c<  Chaften  human  pride.**  Prior. 

To  CHASTI'SE,  V.  A topunilh  or  afflirt; 
to  reduce  to  order  or  obedience. 

CHASTISEMENT,  S.  correction,  orpu- 
nilhmcnt  inflicted  with  a view  of  dctcring  a 
perfon  from  faults,  any  calamity. 

CHA'STITY,  S.  [caftite,  Fr.]  freedom 
ftom  lud  either  In  thought  or  deed.  Free 
from  immoded  words. 

CHASTl'SLR,  S.  one  who  punilhes. 

CHA'STLY,  Adv.  in  a manner  confident 
with  the  mod  rigorous  modedy. 

CHA'STNESS,  S.  freedom  from  inconti- 
nence, or  any  breach  of  modedy;  ablli- 
nence  from  immoded  exprcllions. 

To  CHA'T,  V.  N.  [probably  a contract 
tion  of  the  verb  chatter ] to  talk  on  indifferent 
fubjeCts,  without  any  deep  attention. 

CHA'T,  S.  trifling,  and  unimproving  dif- 
courfe.  In  Botany,  the  keys  of  trees.  “ Alh 
chats." 

CHA'THAM,  a town  of  Kent,  adjoining 
to  Rocheder,  and  feated  on  the  river  Med- 
way, it  is  the  principal  dation  of  the  royal 
navy  ; and  the  yards  and  magazines  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  all  lorts  of  naval  dorcs,  as  well 
as  materials  for  building  and  rigging  the 
larged  men  of  war.  The  entrance  into  the 
river  Medway  is  defended  by  Sheemefs  and 
other  forts  ; and,  in  the  year  1757*  by  direc-  * 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  feveral  ad- 
ditional fortifications  were  begun  at  Chatham; 
fo  that  now  the  Ihips  are  in  no  danger  of  an 
infult,  either  by  land  of  water.  It  has  a mar- 
ket on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  on  May  15. 
and  September  19,  for  horfes,  bullocks,  and 
all  forts  of  commodities.  It  has  a church,  a 
chapel  of  cafe,  and  a Ihip  ufed  as  a church, 
for  the  failors;  it  has  like  wife  about  500 
houfes,  modly  low,  and  built  with  brick ; the 
Arrets  arc  narrow  and  paved,  and  it  contains 
about  3C00  inhabitants.  The  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  labouring  hands  is  Ihip- 
building  in  the  king’s  yard,  and  private 
docks. 

CHATTELS,  S.  [fee  CATTLE,  latbeyh, 
Belg.]  any  moveable  pofleflion.  At  prefent 
ufed  only  in  law,  for  all  things  moveable  and 
immoveable,  which  are  divided  into  real  and 
perfonal,  of  the  latter  fort  are  gold,  filver, 
plate,  jewels,  furniture,  cattle,  See.  real,  are 
fuch  as  concern  the  reality,  lands  and  tene- 
ments, as  a leafe  or  rent  for  a term  of  years, 
interert  in  an  advowfon,  rtatute  merchants, 
&c. 

To  CHATTER,  S.  [caqueter,  Fr.]  to  talk 
much,  meerly  to  pals  time.  To  make  a noife 
by  forcibly  ciofing  the  teeth,  from  the  effects 
of  cold.  \ 

CHA'TTER,  S.  a npife  like  that  of  a pie. 
Impertinent  talk.  V; 

CHA'TfERER,  S.  a perfon  who  fpends 
his  time  in  unimptoving  talk. 

To  CHAW,  V.  A.  [ kauwen , -Bclg.  kawen, 
Tcut.}  to  cut  food  into  fmail  pieces  by  the 
H h - . • weth 
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teeth.  Figuratively,  to  endeavour  to  fljr- 
mount  a difficult  point.  “ To  fee  a jury 
cba-w,  the  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.’*  Dryd. 

CHA'W,  S.  fpoihaps  a corruption  of  jaw]- 
the  n outh  of  a head,  or  that  part  which  he 
chaws  with.  “ Put  hooks  into  thy  chaws." 
Exitk  xxvii.4. 

CHE'AP,  Adj.  of  fmall  value,  or  worth',, 
not  dear. 

To  CHEAPEN,  V.  A.  [kaupa,  lfl]  alt 
the  price  of  a commodity. 

CHE' A PLY,  AJv.  at  a low  price  or  rate  5. 
for  left  than  it  is  worth. 

CHE'APNESS,  S.  a relative  term  imply- 
ing that  a thing  is  purchafed  with  little  mo- 
ney. 

CHE'AR,  S.  See  CHEER. 

ToCHE'AT,  V.  A.  to  deceive;  to  de- 
fraud, to  impofe  upon. 

CHE'AT,  S.  a fraud,  an  impoAor.  A 
perfon  who  impofes. 

CHEATER,  S.-  a tricker  j an  impoflor. 

To  CHE'CK,  V.  A.  [from  echecs,  Fr  J to 
flop  a thing  in  motion,  to  chide,  or  reprove  a 
petfon  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  him  de- 
cline the  profecution  of  a defign.  To  com- 
pare the  fiourifhing  part  of  a draught  or  bill, 
with  that  which  remains  in  the  book  from 
whence  it  was  cut.  To  examine  an  account 
of  another,  by  a private  one  kept  by  a per- 
fon’s  fclf.  To  flop  lhort  by  fur  prize j to  in- 
terfere, to  clafb,  to  have  a great  red  rain  t. 
“ If  love  check  once  w/7&bufinefs.”  Bacon.  “ It 
check  1 too  ftrongi tpenaxt."  Dryd. 

CHE'CK,  S.  ( fchacb,  T cut.  J a.reftraint, 
difippointment,  repulfe,  reproof,  a flight. 
A revolt.  “ Would  not  my  wife  fubjetfs 
take  check  ?”  SvnL  A piece  of  paper  with 
one  end  of  it  adorned  with  flour  ifhes,  which 
when  cut  out  of  a book,  are  generally  divid- 
ed to  prevent  forgery.  A counter  cypher  t f 
a bank  bill.  An  account  kept  privately  to 
examine  that  which  is  kept  with  a banker,  or 
publicoffice.  A perfon  who  examines  any 
account.  Clerk  of  the  check,  has  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  accounts  relating  to  the  pay 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  8c c.  A kind  of 
linen  with  blue  ftiipes  eroding,  each  other. 

To  CHE'CK ER,  or  CHEQUER,  V.  A. 
[from  echecs  t Fr.  chefs]  to  vary  with  diffe- 
reot  colours.  To  variegate,  to  diverfify. 

CHECKER,  CHECKER- \*  ORK,  S.  any 
thing  painted  in  fquares,  wit  h different  colours. 
Work  whofc  colours  change  alternately,  like 
thofe  of  the  fquares  in  a chefs  boaid. 

CHEE'K,  S.  (ceac,  cheec,  cecca , Sax.]  the 
fielby  parts  of  each  fide  of  the  face  below  the 
eye.  Ufcd  by  .mechanics  to  exprefs  fuch 
parts  of  their  works  or  tools  as  con  lilt  of. 
two ‘parts,  parallel  tq  and  refcmbling  each 
otiier.  Cheek-tooth  is  the  hinder  tooth,  or 
that  which  is  fituated  behind  the  tufk  or 
dog’s  tooth;  the  grinders.  “ The  cheek- 
teeth of  a great  lion.*  JWi.,6.  • 

CHE'ER,  S.  [chat,  Fr.  an  entertainment] 
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proviflons  for  an  entertainment ; gaiety,  or 
fullnefs  of  fpirits,  which  rejoices  the  mind, 
and  in  a manner  glitters  on  the  face.  Good 
cheer  courage  or  fortitude  of  mind  to  fuftaiir 
troubles  without  being  dejefied.  “ And  they 
were  all  o? good  cheer  " APIs  xxvii.  3^. 

To  CHE'ER,  V.  A.  to  animate,  or  incite. 
To  raifethe  drooping  hopes  of  one  in  a flat© 
of  dejeftion.  To  make  joyful,  to  gladden. 

Hark ! a glad  voice  the  lonely  deierc 
cheers.  * Pope.  To  grow  gay,  or  lively. 

CHE'ER  ER,  S.  that  which  communi- 
cates joy. 

CME'ERFUL,  Adj.  abounding  in  gaiety, 
life,  and  fpirits. 

CHEERFULNESS,  S.  a difoofition  of' 
mind  undamped  by  dejection.  Alacrity,  vi- 
gour. 

CHEE'RLESS,  Adj.  an  abfence  of  joy ; 
or  gaity ; fad,  dejected,  comfbrtlefs. 

CHEE'RLY,  Adv.  in  a gay,  chearful 
manner. 

CREE'RY,  Adj.  gay,  joyful,  chearful. 

CHE'ESE,  S.  \cyfe,  Sax.  caws,  Brit,  cafeur^ 
Lat.}  a food  made  of  milk,  curdled  by  means' 
of  rennet.  Wrhen  new  it  leads  the  fromachv 
on  account  of  its  moifture  and  vifeidity,  bur 
when  of  a tolerable  age,  will  contribute  to 
digeft  other  food  by  the  falls,  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  art  of  making  this  neceffary 
food,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  introduced  into' 
this  ifland  by  the  Romans.  The  heft  reputed  is 
that  of  Gloucefterflu-e  and  t heflure,  tho*  it 
muft  be  noted  that  Cheddar  checfe,  is  by  all* 
judges  reckoned  equal  to  Patmefan,  and  thaf 
the  fise  of  thecKecfes  made  there  is  generally 
fo  great  that  a man  can  but  juft  hand  one 
of  them  to  tabic.  I myfelf  have  known  one' 
fo  large,  that  a young  lady,  of  twelve  years 
old,  could  fit  within  the  hull  of  it,  which 
had  been  fcooped  out,  and  had  been  intend- 
ed as  a prefent  to  lord  Weymouth. 

CHE'E^E-CAKE,  S.  in  paftry,  is  made  of 
foft  curds,  butter,  and  fugaf. 

CHE'ESE  MONGER,  S.  one  who  deals 
in  cbeefe  ; in  London,  the  felling  of  butter , is* 
likewife  united  to  it  as  a branch  of  the  fame 
trade. 

CHETSY,  Adj.  having  the  nature,  quali- 
ties, form  or  tafie  of  checfe. 

CHELMSFORD,  a townofEflex*  with  a 
good  market  on  Fridays,  and  two  fairs,  vir. 
on  May  12,  and  November  12,  two  days  each, 
for  cattle.  It  is-  feated  on  the  road  to  Col- 
chefler  between  two  rivers,,  over  which  there 
are  bridges.  It  is  a handfome,  large,  and 
wcll-frcqucnted  town,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  Chelmcr.  It  is  governed  by  a 
‘-chief  Conflablo,+a5  only  one  church,  which  is-- 
a veiy  ancient  and  large  Gothic  flruflure, 
and  three  meeting- houfes  of  the  diflenters. 

I he  town  confilts  of  about  50  j houfes, 
which  arc,  in  general,  pretty  good  ; but  the- 
Itreets  arc  paved  only  at  the  doors : however,, 
the  town  lying  on  a fmall  defeent  is  always 
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tlean.  There  is  here  an  excellent  conduit,  i 
which  contains  fevcral  inferiptions,  almofl 
worn  out  by  time  ; and  it  has  fuch  a fupply 
of  water,  that  it  runs  a hogfhead  and  an 
half,  and  four  gallons  in  a minute.  Here  the 
members  for  the  county  are  chofen,  and  the 
aflizes  commonly  held,  as  well  as  the  four 
quarterly  feflions.  It  is  43  miles  S.  of  St. 
Edmund’s- Bury,  27  S.  E.  by  S.  of  SafFron- 
Walden,  23  N.  E.  of  Gravcfend,  and  28  E. 
N-  E.  of  London.  Lon.  18.  5.  lat.  51.  40. 
CHE'MISTRY.  See  CHYMISTRY. 

CHE'QL/ER.  S.  See  CHECKER, 

To  CHE'RISH,  V.  A.  [cberir,  Fr.}  to 
nouiifll  a thing  from  an  infant  and  infirm 
ftate,  to  one  of  ftrength  and  maturity  ; to 
help  j to  encourage^  to  protedL 

CHERI'SHER,  S.  one  who  protects  and 
encourages. 

CHE'RRY,  S.  [ccrife,  Fr.  aberyria,  Ital.] 
in  Gardening  a fruit  tree,  with  (hining  leaves 
its  fruit  grows  on  long  pedicles,  k roundilh, 
or  heart-maped.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
firft  brought  into  Europe  by  Lucullus  from 
Cerafut , a city  of  Pontus,  in  the  year  680  of 
Rome,  and  about  120  years  afterwards,  i. 

A.  D.  55,  was  introduced  into  this  ifland. 
In  Pharmacy,  there  is  a fimple  water  drawn 
from  the  Rones  of  this  fruit,  which  is  re- 
puted adringent. 

CHER'RY,  Adj.  rcfcmbling  a cherry  with 
regard  to  colour,  red. 

CHERUB,  S.  [3*13.  Heb.]  a celefiial  fpi- 
rit,  in  the  older  of  angels  placed  next  to  the 
Seraphim. 

CHERU'BIC,  S.  angelic,  refcmbling  a che- 
rub. 

CHE'RUBIN,  Adj.  heavenly,  angelical.  ' 
•*  her  cberubin  look.”  Sbak. 

CHE'RVIL,  S.  f ceeropbyllum , Lat.  from 
Gr*J  in  Botany,  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  its  principal  umbel  compofed  of  feve- 
ral  final  1 ones  called  rays,  but  having  itfclf 
no  involucum. 

To  CHE'RUP,  V.  N.  [from  cheer  up]  to 
make  a noffe  by  drawing  in  the  air  through  the 
lips,  after  they  are  drawn  into  a kind  of  cir- 
cle, to  fet  a fong  bird  a finging. 

CHESHIRE,  an  Englifh  county-palatine, 
50  miles  in  length,  33  in  breadth,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  £.  by  Staffordshire  and  Dcr- 
byfhire,  on  the  W.  by  Flintfhire  and  Don- 
at* b;gli(hire,  on  the  N.  by  Lancashire,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Shropfhire  It  contains  24054 
houfes  164324  inhabitants,  13  market-towns, 
and  86  parilhes.  It  fends  4 member*  to  par- 
liament, and  the  chief  place  is  Chefler.  The 
principal  river*  are  the  Dee,  the  Wcver,  and 
the  Tame ; but  there  are  fevcral  final! 
dreams.  The  air  and  foil  are  very  good, 
and  the  land  is  fitter  for  puflurc  than  corn, 
for  which  reafon  they  feed  a great  number  of 
ca'tle  j and  from  it  we  have  very  good  chcefe, 
well  known  over  all  the  kingdom.  Befides 
vhich  there  arc  very  good  fait- works,  which 
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yield  fine  white  fait  5 there  are  alfo  mines  of 
coal,  and  many  meers  and  lakes. 

CHESTER,  the  capital  town  or  city  of 
Chefhire,  with  two  markets  on  Wednesday* 
and  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  viz.  on  the 
!.ift  Thurfday  in  February,  for  cattle ; on 
July  5,  and  October  10,  for  cattle,  Irifii  linen, 
cloves,  hard-ware,  hops,  drapery,  and  Man- 
chclter  goods.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty and  is  of  a quadrangular,  form  ; the  walls 
art  near  2 miles  in  circumference,  and  there 
are  four  gates,  towards  the  four  cardinal 
points.  It  has  a ftrong  cafllc,  in  which  is 
the  (hire-hall,  where  all  the  caufes  belong- 
ing to  the  county-palatine  are  determined. 
By  the  bridge  is  a handfome  water-houfe, 
and  the  principal  ftreets  are  adorned  with 
piazzas,  under  which  are  the  tradefmens 
(hops.  It  contains  10  parifii  churches  be- 
fides the  cathedral.  It  has  almoft  aconftant 
communication  with  Ireland  ; this  and  Ho-* 
lyhcad  being  the  principal  places  of  taking 
(hipping  for  Dublin.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  two  fhcriffs,  24  aldermen,  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  is  a bi&op'i  fey. 
It  is  a place  of  very  confiderable  trade,  and  it 
147  miles  N.  of  Briftol,  40  N.  W.  of  Shrcwf- 
bury,  39  W.  S.  W.  of  Manchefter,  u N. 
E.  of  Wrexham,  and  1.82  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don. It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Lon.  14.  35.  lat  53.  12. 

CHE'SS,  S.  f ecbece , Fr.  fcbacky  Bclg.J  a 
game  played  with  little  round  pieces  of  wood 
on  a board  divided  into  64  fquares.  The 
antiquity  of  this  game  is  fo  great,  that  it  is 
not  poffible  to  trace  its  invention.  Among 
theChinefe,  it  makes  a confiderable  part  of 
the  education  of  their  daughters,  and  feems 
to  be  as  necefLry  a qualification  as  dancing 
among  Europeans. 

CHE'S  T,  S.  [cyfte,  cejia , Sax.]  a wooden 
box,  greater  than  a trunk.  The  cavity  of  a 
human  body  from  the  neck  to  the  belly,  call- 
ed the  brealt  or  ftomach. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a town  of  Derbyfhire, 
with  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  feven  fairs, 
viz.  on  Jan.  25,  Feb.  a8,  April  3,  May  4, 
and  July  4,  for  cattle,  horfes,  and  pedlars 
ware;  on  Sept.  2 5,forchecfe,  onions,  and  ped- 
lars ware;  and  on  Nov.  25,  for  cattle,  (heep, 
and  pedlars  ware.  It  is  plcafantly  feated  on  a 
hill,  between  two  fmall  rivers,  and  has  the  tit  lc 
of  an  eai  ldom.  It  has  a large  handfome  church, 
a free  fchool,  and  fevcral  alms-houfcs.  The 
fcfljons  for  the  peace  are  held  here  for  the  N. 
part  of  the  county,.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  and  the  market  is  confiderable  for 
corn,  lead,  and  country-commodities.  The 
houfes  aie,  for  the  moft  part,  built  of  rough 
done,  and  covered  with  (late.  It  is  19  miles 
N of  Derby,  1 1 S.  of  Sheffield,  and  127  N. 
W.  of  London. 

CHE'SNUT,  CHESNUT  - TREF,  S. 
[ciflen-beam,  cyf\-beam.  Sax.  ebaftaigne,  Fr.J 
in  Botany,  has  male  and  female  (lowers  on 
H h 2 the 
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the  fame  tree.  It  is  ranged  by  Linn  sens,  in  corder,  a deputy  recorder,  14  aldermen,  6 
the  8th  feftion  of  his  21ft  clafs.  It  (hould  bailiffs,  27  commoners,  and  a portreeve, 
be  propagated  both  on  account  of  its  beauty,  The  buildings  are  vety  regular,  and,  the  city 
fhade,  and  timber,  which  is  reckoned  equal  being  walled  round,  you  may  Hand  in  the 
in  value  to  the  bed  oak,  and  in  fome  cafe*  market-place,  which  is  the  centre,  and  fee 
fuperior  to  it ; particularly  in  veffels  for  all  the  four  gates,  which  are  all  that  belong  to 
kinds  of  liquor,  which  it  gives  the  lead  tafle  the  city.  It  has  fome  trade,  but  would  have 
to  of  any  wood  whatever,  and  when  well  more  if  the  harbour  was  not  choaked  up. 
feafoned  will  never  (brink  or  increafe  in  its  It  is  33  miles  S.  W.  of  Guilford,  29  S.  E, 
bulk.  It  is  very  valuable  for  conveying  wa-  of  Winchefter,  and  63  S.  W.  of  London, 
ter  under  ground,  as  it  endures  longer  than  Lon.  16.45.  lat.  50.  50. 
elm  or  any  other  wood ; on  this  account  it  CHECK,  or  CHICKEN,  S.  f cicen,  Sax, 
is  ufed  for  mill  timber  and  waler-works.  kiecken , Bclg  ] the  young  of  a hen.  Tho 
Moft  of  the  old  houfes  in  London  were  teoder  provifion  made  for  thefe  animals  in 
built  with  this  timber;  it  makes  the  bed  the  egg,  before  they  are  hatched,  by  the 
Oakes  and  poles  for  palifadoes  or  pediments,  white,  and  jud  as  they  are  going  ;o  burd 
for  wine  props  and  hops;  is  proper  for  co-  their  confinement,  by  a part  of  the  yolk’s 
lumns,  tables,  cheds,  chairs,  bed  deads,  and  [being  inclofcd  in  their  belly,  which  ferv?s 
is  much  coveted  both  by  the  carpenter  and  them  for  nourifhment  till  they  arc  grown 
joiner.  Figuratively,  applied  to  colour,  drong  enough  to  pick  meat,  claims  our  won- 
Uled  adjeflivcly,  it  fignifies  a brown,  or  der,  and  gives  ns  fttch  an  in  dance  of  patcr- 
that  which  is  like  the  colour  of  tho  (hell  of  nal  care  of  the  Deity,  as  mud  throw  a new 
a chef  nut,  light  on  the  tender  title  we  addrefs  him  by, 

CHE'VALIER,  S.  a knight.  In  Hera  I-  when  we  call  him,  “ Our  Father  which  art 
dry,  a horfeman  in  compleat  armour.  in  heaven.  Chick  is  ufed  figuratively,  for  a 

CHE'VAL  DE  FRISE,  3.  [pronounced  word  of  tendernefs,  implying  that  the  per- 
fhtvuul  de  freeze,  Fr.]  in  Fortification,  a fon  may*  on  account  of  his  inability,  claim 
piece  of  timber  traverfed  with  wooden  fpikes  our  adidance.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  fora 
pointed  with  iron.  perfon  void  of  experience.  “ Stella  is  no 

CHE'VERIL,  S.  \cbtvreuil , Fr.]  a kid.  chicken .”  Swift. 

Figuratively,  kid  leather.  Adjeflively,  CHICKEN-HEARTED,  Adj.  timorous  j 
dretching.  like  kid  leather.  “ Tour  folt  cowardly;  fearful. 

tbeveril confcience.”  Sbak.  CHICKEN-POX,  S.  a fpecies  of  the 

CHEV'RON,  S.  f Fr  J in  Heraldry,  one  fmall-pox,  but  the  pudules  are  not  fo  large, 
of  the  honorary  ordinaries,  reprefenting  two  appear  to  the  number  of  five  or  fi *,  or 
rafters  of  a houfe  joined  together,  fo  as  to  twenty  at  mod,  on  the  face,  very  few  on 
form  an  angle.  the  body ; the  patient  is  very  little  indif. 

To  CHE  W,  [generally  pronou need  c bate,  pofed  either  before,  at,  or  after  their  apr 
e&wan,  Sax.]  to  bite  into  fmall  pieces  be-  pearance,  and,  if  a grown  perfon,  fcarce 
tween  ihc  teeth  ; to  meditate  or  ruminate,  confined  within  doors  by  them. 

•*  Chewing  revenge.”  Prior,  CHIVKLING,  S.  a young  chicken. 

CHICA'NE,  S.  [Fr.]  the  life  of  fophifms,  CHI'CK-WEED,  S.  [ ciccen  me: a,  Sax.] 
diOinltions,  and  fubtleties,  to  prolong  dif-  in  Botany,  a kind  of  weed  much  ufed  by 
putes  and  obfeure  the  truth  ; aitifice.  bird-breeders,  and  of  fervice  in  hard  fwcl- 

To  CHICANE,  V.  A.  [ chicaner , Fr.]  to  lings  of  the  bread,  occjfioned  by  mi  k. 
prolong  an  affair  or  contcd  by  artifice.  To  CHI'DE,  V.  A.  [Pieter,  elide,  Part. 

CHICA'NRR,  S.  [ cbicar.cur , Fr.]  one  Pad*,  chid  or  chidden,  ciden,  Sax.]  to  reprove, 
who  ufes  quirks  or  fubtleties.  Ufed  with  for.  “ Chide  him  for  faults.’* 

CH1C.VNERY,  S.  [chicaner ic,  Fr  ] an  Sbak . To  drive  away  by  rebukes  or  reproof, 
artful  prolonging  any  difpute  by  any  artifice  “ Chid  me' from  the  battle.”  Sbak.  To 
that  cm  obfeure  the  truth.  blame.  “ Fountains,  o’er  the  pebbles, 

CHICHESTER,  a town  or  city  of  Suflex,  chid  your  day”  D*yd.  'I  o quarrel  or  be 
and  capital  of  the  county,  with  two  markets]  angry.  **  He  does  cbjde  with  yon.”  Sbak, 
on  'Wedneldays  and  Saturdays,  and  five  CHi'DER,  S.  one  who  is  addicted  to  re- 
fairs, vix.  on  April  23,  Whit-Monday,  and'  proof. 

Augud  5,  for<  horfes  and  horned  cattle ; on  CHI'EF,  Adj.  [pronounced  cteef  from 
October  10,  for  horned  cattle,  and  on  Oc-  chef,  Fr.]  the  major  part  or  greated  mem- 
tober  20,  for  horfes  and  horned  cattle.  It  her.  Main,  applied  to, any  end,  or  defigu. 
is  feated  in  a plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Extraordinaiy,  applied  by  way  of  didinftion 
Levant,  which  furround*  the  S.  and  W.  or  companion,  44  Our  ckiefeft  courtier.’* 
parts,  and  at  a fmall  didance  falls  into  the  Sbak . 

it  a.  It  is  a biffiop’s  fee,  and  has  a cathe-  CHJ'FF,  S.  a commander.  In  chief,  in 
dral,  with  feven  fmall  churches  built  with  Law,  without  any  fuperiors.  In  Heraldry, 
flint-ftone.  It  fends  two  members  to  par-  the  upper  part  of  au  cfcutchcon  from  fide  tq  .. 
liam^nt,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a re-  fide* 

CHIE'FLY^ 
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CHI Ef FLY,  Adv,  generally,  principally, 
commonly. 

CHIE'FTAIN,  S.  one  who  commands  an 
army  ; the  chief  or  head  of  a clan. 

CHILBLAIN,  S.  (from  cb\Uy  of  celey 
Sax.,  and  bhin , of  bleyne , Belg.J  fmall  tu-‘ 
mours  on  the  fingers,  roes,  and  heels,  and 
when  breaking  out  on  the  heels  called  kibes  ; 
arifing  from  a contraction  of  the  velTcls 
wherein  the  blood  circulates,  by  cold,  which 
continuing,  are,  by  the  acceffion  of  frefh 
blood,  greatly  diftended,  and  at  length  burft. 
Sharp  recommends  warm  Hungary  water, 
or  fpirits  of  wine  camphorated,  as  a certain 
remedy,  if  applied  before  they  break. 

• CHI  LD,  S.  [Plural,  children , agreeable 
to  the  Dutcb-Cild,  Sax.]  in  its  primary  nu- 
llification, an  infant ; the  offspring  of  a per- 
fon  j the  defeendant  of  a man  of  any  age. 
M The  children  of  Ephraim.**  2 Cor . xxv. 
7.  Figuratively,  one  who  knows  only  the 
firfi  rudiments  of  any  doftrine.  In  the  OIJ 
Tcftament,  thofe  who  arc  worlhippcrs  of  any 
being,  and  own  his  paternal  power.  €<  The 
children  of  Belial.”  2 Cbron . xiii.  7.  In  the 
New  Teftament,  believers,  or  thofe  who  by 
adoption  may  call  God  their  father,  and 
tranferibe  his  perfections  into  their  lives. 
%(  Children  of  God.’*  1 John  iii.  10.  The 
produce  or  effect.  “ Child  of  integrity.” 
Soak.  Joined  to  with,  it  implies  one  that 
is  pregnant  or  breeding.  “ Let  wives  with 
child."  Sbak. 

To  CHILD,  V.  N.  to  bring  children. 
Figuratively,  to  be  prolific  or  fruitful. 

The  chi/ding  autumn.”  Shaft. 

CHILD -BEARING,  Participial  Noun, 
pregnancy,  breeding. 

CHI'LD-BED,  S.  a lying-in. 

CHILD-BIRTH,  S.  labour;  travail  ; 
delivery.  , 

CH 1'L  D-HOOD,  S.  [ ald-badf  Sax.]  the 
interval  between  infancy  and  youth  ; ado- 
lefcence. 

CHl'LDI^H,  Adj.  refemhling  a child,  on- 
ly becoming  a child.  “ I put  away  chiklijh 
things  ” 1 Cor.  xiii.  it. 

CHILDISHLY,  Adv.  in  a trifling  child-* 
Jfh,  indifereet  manner. 

CHILDISHNESS,  S.  want  of  diferetion, 
knowledge,  or  experience  j in  a good  fenfe, 
art  left  fimpliciry,  innocency. 

CHILDLESS,  Adj.  having  no  children. 

CHILDLIKE,  Adj.  that  which  is  expec- 
ted from  a child. 

CHILIFA'CTIVE,  Adj.  produfling  or 
forming  chyle. 

CHI  LI  FACTORY,  Adj.  that  which  pro- 
duces chyle. 

CHILIFA'CTION,  S.  the  art  of  turning 
or  convening  any  food  or  fuhftance  into  chyle. 

CHILL',  Adj.  [ki/igb,  Belg.)  that  which 
flops  circulation  by  its  coldnefs.  Figuratively, 
(hivering;  dcprclled,  dejected  or  dtfeouraged. 

CHILL',  S.  a fenfeuoi)  of  cold* 3 cold* 
»efs  or  chillacjf$a 
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To  CUT'LL,  V.  A.  to  reduce  to  a fhte 
of  coldnefs.  Figuratively,  to  flop  or  rc- 
prefs ; to  difeourage,  dejclt,  Malt,  or  de- 
ftroy  by  cold. 

CHILLINESS,  S.  cold;  a fenfation  of 
(hivering. 

CHILLY,  Adj  that  which  proceeds  from 
or  produces  the  fenLtion  of  cold.  <(  A 
chilly  Tweet.”  Fairfax . 

CHI'LNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  producing 
the  fenfation  of  cold  or  fhivering. 

CHIME,  S.  in  Ringing,  the  founding  all 
the  bells  of  a flceple,  with  all  the  variations 
in  their  order,  that  can  produce  mufic  or  an 
agreeable  harmony.  Figuratively,  harmony 
of  tempers,  proportion,  or  other  relations. 

To  CHl'ME,  V.  N.  to  be  mufical;  to 
anfwer  each  other;  to  wreft  a thing  to  4 
particular  purpofc,  or  to  put  fuch  a con- 
ftruflion  on  a fentiment,  as  to  make  it  agree 
with  our  own.  44  Any  fe£t — will  make  all 
chime  that  way.”  To  acquicfce  in  ; to  agree 
with.  Applied  to  Poetry,  to  make  the  con- 
cluding fylLbles  of  two  verfes  end  with  the 
fame  found.  Aflively,  to  make  an  agree- 
able found  or  harmony. 

CHIME'RA,  S.  febimeera]  a poetical  fic- 
tion of  a monfrer  of  tne  parts  of  different  ani- 
mals. Figuratively,  2 groundlefs  imagination. 

CHIME'RICAL,  Adj.  imaginary,  fan- 
taftic,  not  real. 

CHIME'RICALLY,  Adj.  in  a wild,  fan- 
taftic,  vain  manner,  exifting  only  in  the 
imagination. 

CHl'MNEY,  S.  [chemmee,  Fr.]  the  paf- 
fage  through  which  the  fmoik  afeends  in  a 
houfe ; the  hearth  or  fire-place.  As  a re- 
medy for  fmoaky  chimneys,  it  is  advifed  to 
make  rhe  funnel  narrower  at  bottom  than  at 
top,  becaufc  the  fire  and  internal  air  will 
then  impcll  it  with  greater  force  and  more 
cafe ; and,  as  it  will  be  fpread  into  a larger 
fpace  when  mounting,  its  gravity  will  be  lefs, 
and  its  tendency  to  return  into  the  room 
very  little.  Chimney-corner , is  the  fire- fide, 
or,  in  country  places,  a feat  at  each  end  of 
the  fire-grate  j ufed,  in  familiar  language, 
as  a place  for  idle  and  flothful  per fons. 
Chimney-piece  is  a compofition  of  certain 
mouldings  over  the  mantle-tree. 

CHI'N,  S.  [cinne.  Sax.]  that  part  of  the 
face  below  the  under-lip. 

CHINA,  the  empire  of,  in  AO.i,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  E.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  N.  by  a 
great  wall,  above  1000  miles  in  length, 
which  feparates  it  from  Tartary;  on  the  W. 
by  high  mountains  and  defarts,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  ocean,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Ton- 
quin,  Cochin-China,  and  Laos.  It  is  in- 
cluded between  112  and  15 1 degrees  of  Lon- 
gitude, and  between  21  and  51;  of  Latitude. 
Some  pretend  it  is  bounded  without  the  great 
wall  by  the  empire  of  Ruflia,  but  improper- 
ly ; for  that  country  has  always  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Tartary,  though  it  is  now  in 
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the  Chinefe  dominions.  It  is  about  zooo  , is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  inhabi- 
miles  in  length,  from  M.  to  S.  and  1560  in  ! tants  are  fo  ceremonious  as  here;  and  yet, 
breadth,  from  E.  to  W.  and  is  divided  into  j notwithdanding  their  feeming  fincerity,  they 
16  provinces,  which  contains  155  towns  of  cheat  as  much  in  their  dealings  as  in  the 
the  fird  rank,  1312  of  the  fecond,  befides  moit  uncivilized  countries.  It  is  certain  that 
, *357  fortified  towns;  in  all  which  there  their  empire  is  a very  ancient,  and  they  them - 
way  be  about  50,000,000  of  people.  There  felves  pretend  it  has  exided  many  thoofand 
are  feveral  large  rivers,  and  where,  thefe  are  years  before  our  sera  of  Noah’s  flood.  How- 
wanting,  there  are  artificial  canals,  for  the  ever,  it  is  generally  allowed  to  have  continu- 
more  ready  communication  and  trading  from  cd  4000  without  interruption,  though  they 
one  part  to  another ; for  they  are  all  made  have  had  twenty  two  different  families  on  the 
navigable  for  large  barks.  It  is  generally  a throne.  The  lad  family  now  reigning,  is 
plain  champaign  country,  and  they  fcarce  let  that  of  the  Tartars,  who  conquered  China 
an  inch  of  ground  remain  unoccupied;  for  in  164.0.  Their  religion  is  Puganifm,  and 
the  hills  are  cut  into  feveral  flages,  or  (lories,  the  fe£l  of  Fo  is  the  principal, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  that  the  rain  CHI'N-COUGH,  S.  (from  kicbocjf,  or 
may  water  them  all  pretty  equally,  and  ren-  kicb-boc/l,  Belg.]  a violent  dry  cough,  a dea- 
der them  more  fruitful.  Even  the  monn-  ing  children. 

tains  are  cultivated  and  covered  with  trees;  CHI'NE,  S.  [edit,  Arnft]  the  part  of  the 
and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  tin/ copper,  back,  containing  the  fpine  or  back  bone, 
qtliek-filver,  gold,  and  filver.  There  are  In  Butchery,  the  back  bones  of  a bead  cut 
corn  and  pulfe  of  all  forts,  efpecially  rice  ; out  fo,  as  to  contain  fome  flefh,  whicli  is  in 
and  there  are  a great  number  of  fimples,  and  great  eflecm  with  epicures, 
feveral  trees  and  fruits  proper  to  the  country,  To  CHI'NE,  V.  A.  to  fplit  along  the 
particularly  one  tree  produces  peafe,  very  lit-  back  bone. 

tie  different  from  thofe  of  Europe  ; another  CHI'NK,  S.  [cine,  Sax.]  a narrow  open- 
bears  a kind  of  gum,  which  makes  excellent  ing  lengihwife. 

■varnilh  ; and  a third  bears  white  berries,  of  To  CHI'NK,  V.  A.  to  make  pieces  of 
the  fize  of  a hazel  nut,  whofe  pulp  is  nothing  any  metal  found  by  (baking  them  t igcther. 
but  a fort  of  tallow,  of  which  they  make  To  break  in  clifts,  or  gape, 
candles;  and  a fourth,  called  the  white-wax  CHl'NKY,  Adj.  full  of  narrow  holes,  or 
tree,  produces  white  fhining  wax,  of  much  clifts. 

greater  value  than  the  common  bees-wax.  CHI'NTS,  S.  a fine  doth  made  of  cotton 
The  Bamboo  cane  grows  to  the  height  of  an  in  the  Ead  Indies. 

ordinary  tree  ; and,  though  it  is  hollow  with-  To  CHl'P,  V.  A.  [from  cmfxr , or  chapter, 
in,  yet  the  wood  is  very  bard,  and  proper  for  Fr,]  to  cut  wood,  &c.  into  (mall  pieces, 
many  ufes,  fuch  as  pipes  to  convey  water  in,  CHl'P,  S.  [cyp,  Sax.]  a fmjll  piece  of 
boxes,  bsfkets,  and  for  the  making  of  paper,  wood,  &c.  fop-rated  from  a larger,  by  a 
after  it  is  reduced  into  a fort  of  pad.  It  is  cutting  tool. 

now  well  known  to  all  Europe,  that  this  is  CHIRO'GRAPHIST,  S.  one  who  del i- 
the  only  country  from  whence  ail  forts  of  neates  or  deferibes  the  lines  of  a perfon's 
Seas  are  imported.  The  complexion  of  the  hands,  and  thence  pretends  to  foretell  his 
Chinefc  is  a fort  of  tawney,  and  they  have  fortune.  “ Let  the  cbiragrapbift  behold  his 
large  foreheads,  fmall  eyes,  Ihort  nofes,  large  palms.”  Marlin  Hcrib.  Johnfon  imagines 

ears,  Jong  beards,  and  black  hair,  and  thole  this  to  be  an  improper  expredion,  and  ufej 

arc  thought  to  be  mod  handfome  who  arc  indead  of  chiromancer,  but  the  etymology 
mod  bulky.  The  women  affefl  a great  deal  and  definition  afligned  above,  feem  to  vindi- 
of  modelly,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  lit-  cate  its  propriety. 

defect.  The  men  endeavour  to  make  as  CHIRO'GRAPHY,  S.  [from  Gr. 

pompous  an  appearance  as  poflible, when  th-y  and  ygnipti]  a perfon’s  hand-writing.  Pal- 
go  abroad ; and  vet  their  houfesare  but  mean  midry. 

and  low,  confiding  only  of  a ground-floor.  CHIRO'MANCCR,  S,  [from  Gr. 

They  are  addifted  to  all  forts  of  learning,  and  |umtj  one  who  foretells  futme  events 
particularly  to  arts  and  fciences  j and  they  by  obferving  the  lines  of  a perfon’s  hand, 
were  the  fird  inventors  of  printing,  gun- pow-  CHIRO'MANCY,  S the  art  of  foretcll- 

der,  and  the  mariners  compafs,  they  all  ing  by  infpefting  the  lines  of  his  hand, 
having  been  known  here  for  a confiderablt  Palmiflry. 

numLerof  years  before  the  knowledge  of  them  To  CHl'RPt  V.  N.  to  make  a noife  like 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  govern-  birds,  which  call  to  one  another.  To  make 
tnent  of  this  empire  is  abfolute, ’and  the  em-  gay,  or  chearful.  “ He  lakes  his  chirping 
peror  has  a privilege  of  naming  his  fuccef-  pint.”  Pope. 

.fa  1;  but  the  chief  .mandarin  has  permiiTion  CHIR'PER,  S.  a bird  that  chirps.  A 
to  remind  him  of  his  faults.  He  looks  upon  perfon  that  is  chearful,  or  merry, 
his  fubjedts  as  his  children,  and  pretends  to  CHIRU'RGEON,  S.  [corruptly  pro- 
govern  them  with  a fatherly  affeflion.  There*  nounced  (urgeon,  from  yetf,  Gr.  » hand,  and 
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Gh  a work]  one  who  cures  fuch  dif-  diluted  with  water  is  great,  and  if  ufkd  mo- 
•rders,  as  require  the  operations  of  the  deratcly,  will  not  overload  the  ftomich. 
hand.  The  lefs  aromatics  are  mixed  with  it  the 

CHIRU'RGERY,  S.  See  CHIRUR-  better,  becaufc  they  both  render  it  hotand' 
GEON.  The  art  of  curing  wounds  and  and  lefleo  its  nutritious  quality, 
various  di fcafes,  by  external  applications.  CHOICE,  S.  [cbobc,  Fr.]  the  preferring 
In  the  infancy  of  phyfic,  this  was  the  only  of  a thing  on  renfon able  motives.  The  thing 
branch  that  was  praftifed  ; and  after  internal  chofcn.  That  which  merits  a prefeicncr- 
medicines  were  invented,  we  find  them  joined  A variety  of  things  offered,  to  feleft  from 
in  the  fame  perfon,  and  even  the  great  Hip-  1 thence  thofc  which  are  beft.  To  make  choke 
pocratcs,  exercifing  both  the  office  of  phyfi-  of,  is  to  prefer  or  &kft  ore  or  more  things* 
cian  and  a furgeon.  J CHOI'CE,  Adj.  [comparative  choicer,  fu- 

CHIRU'RGIC,  CHIRU'RGICAL,  Adj.  , pctlitivc  cboiceft,  ehoifi,  Fr.]  that  which  ooght 
belonging  to  external  or  manual  operation, ; to  be  preferred.  In  the  fupcrlative,  the  heft* 
w applications  in  healing.  I 44  My  cboiceft  hours  of  life  are  loft.”  Careful* 

CHI'S  EL,  S.  [cifeau,  Fr.  cifello , Ital.]  a frugal,  44  choice  of  his  time,”  Taylor, 
tool  made  of  iron,  ufed  in  carpentry,  join-  I CHOI'CE-LESS,  Adj.  without  a choice  j 
ing,  mafonry,  fcnlpture,  ice.  not  free.  Under  neceffity. 

To  CHl'SEL,  V.  A.  to  cut  or  work  with  CHOFCENESS,  S.  that  quality  which 
a chifel.  gives  a preference.  Value,  fuperior  excel- 

CHl'T,  S.  [from  cito , Ital.]  a little  lence. 
child  j a meer  baby;  a word  expreflive  of  CHOIR,  S.  [pronounced  autre,  chorus, 
contempt.  A fhoot,  which  fprouts  from  the  Lat.J  a band  of  lingers.  “ The  choir  of 
end  of  barley  or  other  grain.  “ Barley — angels.”  Walter.  That  part  of  a church 
will  fhew  the  chit  or  (frit,"  Mortim.  where  the  chorifters  fit. 

To  CHIT,  V.  N.  to  fprout ; to  fhoot  at  To  CHO'KE,  V.  A.  [accocan,  Sax.]  tot 
the  end,  applied  to  grain.  “ I have  known'  ftop  up  the  paffage  of  the  throat  fo  as  to 
barley  chit  in  feven  days.**  Mortim,  I prevent  breathing.  To  kill,  by  flopping  the 

CHIT-CHAT,  S.  idle  and  unimproving  j breath.  To  intercept  the  morion  of  any 
difeourfe.  14  A member  of  the  chit-char  thing:  to  fmother.  To  hinder  from  grow-  , 
club.**  Spetl.  No.  560.  Seldom  ufed  unlcfs  ing  ; applied  to  vegetables,  ufed  with  the 
in  converfation.  particle  with,  “ Choked  with  cares.”  Luke 

CHITTERLINGS,  S.  [from  fcbyterling,  Vila.  14. 

Belg.]  the  guts  or  bowels.  Likewife  the  CHO'KE-PEAR,  S.  in  Gardening,  a 
border  fewed  on  the  bofom  of  a man's  fhirt ; rough,  harfh,  unpalatable  pear,  Figura- 
in  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  the  fingular  number,  lively,  a reproof,  or  check  by  which  a perfon 
CHI'VALRY,  S.  [chevalerie,  Fr.  knight-  is  put  to  filence.  *4  Giving  choke-pears .'* 
hood]  knighthood,  or  military  dignitary.  CLrifJ'a,  A low  expreffion. 

41  Degrees  and  orders  of  chivalry.**  Bacon . CHO'KY,  Adj.  not  eafily  fwallowcd,  but 

This  fenfe  is  obfolete.  The  qualification  of  apt  ro  flick  in  the  pafTage. 

a knight.  The  profeflron,  or  rules  to  be  ob-  CHO'LER,  S.  [cholera,  Lat.  colere,  Fr.]  » 

ferved  by  a knight.  An  adventure,  or  ex-  in  Anatomy,  the  bile ; ufed  figuratively* 
ploit.  In  Law,  a tenure  of  land  by  knights  for  anger. 

fcrvice,  whereby  the  tenant  is  bound  to  CHO'LERIC,  or  CHO'LERICK,  Adj. 
perforin  fome  noble  or  military  aft  to  the  angry,  paflionate. 

lord.  J o CHO'OSE,  V.  A.  [preter  1 chafe , T 

CHFVES,  S.  [cive,  ceve,  Fr.]  in  Botany,  have  cbofen,  or  chofe , from  c cofan,  Sax.  cboifer , 

the  (lamina  which  fupport  the  fummits  in  Fr.]  to  prefer,  to  give  the  preference  to  j 

the  center  of  flowers.  to  will  ; to  fclcft,  or  pick  out  of  a number. 

CHLORO'SIS,  S.  Gr.]  in  Me-  CHOOSER,  S one  whochoofes  or  hat’ 

dicine,  a diforder  incident  to  maids,  wives,  the  power  of  choofing.  An  eteftor. 
or  widows,  vulgarly  called  the  green  lick-  To  CHO'P,  V.  A,  [preter  cbopt , or  I 
nefs,  attended  with  a whitifh,  pale,  or  fome-  have  ekopt , happen , Belg.J  to  cut  with  a 

what  greenilh  colour ; a full  habit  of  body;  cleaver,  &c.  by  a fudden  flroke.  To  eat 

a weaknefs  of  the  legs,  a difficulty  of  breath-  quickly.  Neutcrly,  to  change.  “ The 
ing;  a fwelling  of  the  feet,  an  inaftivity  of  wind  chops  about."  To  chop  upon , to  meet 
mind,  an  oppreffion  during  deep,  a fwelling  with  a thing  fuddenly,  to  appear  as  if  cut. 

of  the  cye-licU,  and  a flow  and  foft  pulfc.  44  Chopt  hands.” 

CHCyCOLATE,  S.  [Spanifhj  fometimes  To  CHO'P,  V.  A.  [kooten,  Bclg.]  to  ex- 
ufed  for  the  nut  of  cacao-trce,  which  in  bo-  change  one  thing  for  another.  To  be  fickle 
tany,  has  an  cmp.:lement  of  five  fpear-  in  one's  choice;  to  bandy;  to  perplex  with 

fh aped  leaves  Chocolate,  when  applied  to  nice  diftinftion.  44  Leave  off  your  chopping 

fignify  the  cake  from  whence  the  liquor  is  of  Logic.*’  L'Eftr, 

made,  is  a compofition  of -the  nut,  fugar,  CHO  P,  S.  a piece  cut  off  by  a quick 
and  vanilla.  Its  nutritive  quelity,  when*  fodden  blow.  A piece  of  meet  cut  from  off 
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a joint.  A chink,  cleft  or  hole.  Chop-boufe, 
a kind  of  a cook’s  (hop,  where  meat  is  ready 
dieted,  fo  called  from  their  dealing,  at  firft, 
inoftly  in  mutton  chops,  in  fomc  places  re- 
ported to  by  people  of  no  fmail  fortune,  and 
remarkable  both  for  the  elegance  of  the 
eookery,  and  the  cofUinefs  of  the  provifions. 

CH OWING,  Adj.  [from  cbioppine]  large, 
applied  to  infants.  *•  A chopping  boy.”  Chop- 
ping-block, a thick  block  of  wood  ufed  by 
butchers. 

CHO'PPY,  Adj.  [from  chop]  full  of  holes, 
or  clefts  j appearing  as  if  cut,  or  choft. 

CHO'PS,  S.  [a  corruption  of  CHAPS]  the 
mouth  of  a bcaft.  Ufed  alfo  in  contempt, 
for  the  mouth  of  a human  creative.  The 
mouth  of  any  thing.  As  **  the  chops  of  the 
channel.” 

CHO'RAL,  [from  chorus,  Lat.]  belong- 
ing or  relating  to  choir. 

CHO'RD,  S.  [pronounced  hard,  as  if  the 
h was  dropped ; when  it  implies  a firing 
©r  rope,  it  is  fpcit  cord,  but  in  its  primitive 
fenfe  the  b is  retained  J the  firing  of  a mufical 
in  ft  rumen  t,  by  the  vibratiou  of  which  all 
founds  are  excited.  In  Geometry,  a right 
Fnc,  terminating  at  each  of  its  extiemities  in 
the  circumference  cf  a circle.  In  Anatomy, 
a fmail  nerve  extended  over  the  drum  of  the 
car. 

CHO'RION,  S.  [Gr.  fr<  m **pnv]  in  A- 
natomy,  a thick,  ftrong,  whitiih  membrane, 
which  wraps  the  foetus. 

CHO'RISTER,  S.  [generally  pronounced 
fttirifter ] one  who  fings  in  a choir,  one  who 
lings  in  a chorus,  beautifully  applied  to  birds. 
“ The  aerial  ckcrifr>rs .**  Roy. 

CHORO'GRAPHER,  S.  [from  xx?*> 
Gr.  a region,  and  Gr.  to  detenbej  a 

perfon  that  deferibes  particular  kingdoms,  re- 
gions, or  countries. 

CHORO'GRAPHY,  S.  thcart  of  deferib- 
!ng  countries. 

CHO  RUS,  S.  [Lat.]  feveral  fingers  join- 
ing in  the  fame  tune.  That  part  of  a fong 
in  which  a whole  company  join,  la  antient 
drama,  one  or  more  perfons  prefent  on  the 
Rape  during  a dramatic  performance,  ferving 
to  introduce  or  prepare  the  audience  for  the 
introduftion  of  any  paiticular  incident. 

CHOOSE,  the  prefer,  of  CHOSE, 

CHO'SEN,  the  Participle  pallive  of 
CHOOSE. 

ToCHOU’SE,  V.  A.  to  deprive  a perfon 
•f  any  thing  by  falfe  pretences;  ufed  with  of. 

CHOU'St,  S.  a fit  object  for  fraud  j a 
bubble,  a trek. 

CHRTST,  [cbtiftus,  Lat.  of  %flT\  Gr. 
anointed]  one  ot  the  appellations  given  to 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus,  fignitying  the 
lame  as  Mejfab , and  importing  the  validity 
of  his  claim  to  the  high  character  lie  aftumed 

To  CHRIS'TEN,  V.  A.  [cnf'man,  Sax.j 
to  initiate  into  the  church  by  the  Sacrament 
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of  haptifm.  Figuratively,  to  give  a name* 
“ Cbriften  the  Ihip.** 

CHRTSTENDOM,  S.  [ criftendome , Sax.l 
thofe  parts  wherein  chriftianity  b known  and 
profcfled. 

CHRISTENING,  S.  [from  criftene,  Sax.] 
the  ceremony  of  baptifm,  whereby  perfons 
are  entered  and  received  as  members  of 
Chrift. 

CHRISTIAN,  S.  [cbrJIUnus,  Lat. 
av»f,  Gr.]  a perfon  who  profefles  the  princi- 
ples of  hb  religion. 

CHRPSTIAN,  Adj.  \clrijiianus,  Lat.] 
piofefllng  orcxercifing  the  Chrtftian  religion. 
The  mo/r  Cbriftian  king  is  a title  aftumed  by 
the  king  of  France. 

CHRPSTIAN-NAME,  S.  [from  enfitne 
naman , Sax.]  that  which  is  given  a perfon  aC 
his  baptifm.  The  quakers  who  do  not  bap- 
tize, have  generally  a meeting,  in  which  the 
name  is  given  to  the  infant,  and  inferred  in 
a certificate, 

CHRI'STIANiSM,  S.  \clrifriamfmus,l^Rt.'j 
the  peculiar  dofhines  of  ti  e Ci.riftian  religi- 
on ; tlsofe  nations  who  profeis  themfeives 
Chrift  Sans. 

CHRISTIANITY,  S.  [chcticnte,  Fr.J 
the  doctrines  profiled  bv  Chrillians. 

To  CHRISTIANI  ZE,  V.  A.  [from  crift - 
r.ian,  Sax.]  to  convert  a pci  foil  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity. 

CHklST'MAS,  S.  [from  chrift  and  tnaft, 
of  moffc,  or  mcejjc,  Sax.  a public  fervicc,  or 
ceremony,  the  Lord’s  fupper,  an  offering  $ 
uftd  in  a fermon  on  F.aftcr-day  996,  and  in 
divers  Saxon  epiflles,  before  the  doftrine  of 
Tranfubtlantiacion  was  ever  heard  of)  the  day 
' on  which  the  nativity  of  our  blefted  Saviour 
I is  celebrated.  Clriftmas-box , a box  in  which 
money  collcfled  by  fervants,  at  Chriftmas,  is 
kept  ; alfo  the  cohesions  made  at  Chriftmas. 

CHRPSl  MAS-FLOWER,  fee  E1EL LI- 
CORE. 

CIIROMA'TIC,  Adj.  [from  chroma ) in 
Painting,  that  pans  which  confift  in  co- 
louring. In  ancient  Mufic,  the  fecond  of 
the  three  kinds,  confining  of  femi-tones, 
varying  and  cmbellilhing  th c diatonic. 

CIIRO'NIC,  CHRONIC AL,S  [from*{o- 
w;,  Gr.J  that  which  endures  a long  time.  In 
Medicine,  applied  to  thofc  difeafes  which  foon 
come  to  a crifis  ; they  arc  owing  to  fomc  na- 
tural defeft  in  the  cwnftitution,  or  irregular 
manner  of  living:  Dr.  Chcyne  imputes  them 
moftly  to  repletion, 

CHRO'NICLE,  S.  [ ebrerijue , Fr.J  a re- 
gular and  chronological  account  of  tranfac- 
tions ; a hiftory. 

To  CHRONICLE,  V.  A to  infert  in  an 
hiftory  j to  record ; to  be  rendered  famous. 
“ I cxpcfl  to  be  chronicled  in  ditty.”  Cong. 

CHKO'NICLER,  S.  an  hiftorian  j one 
who  tranfmits  any  fafl  to  poftcrity,  or  pre- 
ferves  the  memory  of  any  tranfaftion. 

CHRO/-* 
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CHRONOGRAM,  S.  [from  ;^pjocat»J: 
Gr.]  an  infcription  whole  numeral 
letters  ccmpolefomc  particular  date:  elms  the 
capital  letters  in  SaCLorVM  in  lice  Vly,  make 
lip  the  Turn  1660. 

CH Z ONOGR  AM'M  AST,  S.  one  who 
compotes  chronograms. 

fcHRONO'LOG  HR,  S.  [From  and 

Gr.  ] one  who  1 udies  the  Jcttling  01 
adjuding  the  dates  of  former  tranfaftions. 

CHRONOLOGICAL,  Adj.  relating  to 
chronology,  the  feries  of  time,  in  which  any 
transitions  happened. 

CHRONOLO'GICALLY,  Adv.  confid- 
ent with  the  rules  of  cbnnclcgy , or  the  re- 
gular feries  of  time. 

CHRONOLOCIST,  S.  [See  CHRO- 
NOLOGERj  one  who  from  particular  data 
traces  out  and  fixes  the  periods  in  which  any 
remarkable  tranfafrion  has  happened. 

CHRONOLOGY,  S.  [See  CHRON0- 
LOGF.R]  the  art  of  tracing  the  times  where- 
in any  remarkable  tranfaftion  is  performed, 
or  memorable  events  happened. 

CHR  ONO'ME  TF.R,  S.  [from  Xfor**> 
Gr.  time,  and  G . mcafurej  an  in- 

ftrument  to  meafiuc  time. 

CHR'YSALIS,  S.  (of  Gr  gold! 

from  the  general  colour  of  its  pellicle  j in  Na-  ! 
tural  Hillory,  a caterpillar,  in  its  fccond  ftatci 
wherein  it  continues  without  eating,  or  any  ] 
motion  except  in  its  tail,  till  it  burifs  its  pel- 
licle, and  changes  into  a moth  or  butter-fly  ; 
the  curious  anatomical  obfervations  which 
have  been  made  by  .Swammerdam,  on  this  I 
dorment  Rate  of  infefU,  are  well  worth  the  | 
perufri  of  tire  curious. 

CHRYSOLITE,  [from  ygc-coe,  Gr.  and! 
kific;,Gr.j  anciently  a general  term,  g;yen  for! 
til  precious  doncs,  that  had  a cad  of  gold  or  j 
yellow  in  their  compofition.  At  prefentj 
a precious  (tone  of  a grceniili  colour,  writh  a 
cart  of  yellow. 

* CHU'B,  S.  [from  cop,  Sax.]  in  Natural  j 
Hiftory,  a non.  fpinous  filh,  or  that  which 
has  ho  prickly  fins,  and  only  one  on  its  j 
hack;  it  is  full  of  fmall  hones,  and  is  in 
prime  from  Midmay  to  Candlemas,  but  befl 
in  winter. 

To  CHU'CK,  V.  N.  [perhaps  from  the 
found,  or  a corruption  of  chick-  Chau che ter , 
Fr.  to  whifper]  to  make  a noife  like  a hen 
Calling  her  chickens. 

To  CHU'CK,  V.  A.  [cloc,  Fr.]  to  give 
a gentle  Broke  under  the  chin,  fo  as  to  make 
the  teeth  touch  each  other,  to  endeavour  to 
tofs  money  into  a hole. 

CHU'CK,  S.  the  noife  of  a hen.  An  ex- 
preflion  of  kindneis  or  endearment,  cot  runt- 
ed from  chick.  An  endeavour  to  tofs  money 
into  a hole  in  the  ground.  Chuck-farthing, 
a play  wherein  money  is  chucked  or  tolled  in- 
to a hole. 

To  CHUCKLE,  V.  A.  f fehanken,  Belg.] 
to  call  like  a hen,  to  fondle,  to  grind. 
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CITL’TF,  S.  [ cyft  cyfc,  Sax.]  a coarfe,  blunt, 
furly  clow  n. 

CHU'FFLY,  Ajiv.  in  a furly  tnocofr  man- 
ner. “ John  aftfwtrcd  1 huffy'*  Claftjfx • 
Not  11  fed  111  any  author  of  eftcemed  learning. 

CHU'FFINESS,  S.  furllncfs,  morofencls. 

CHU'FFY,  Adj.  void  of  condcfcciition, 
good -nature,  an d politeness.  Surly;  motofe. 

CHU'MP,  S.  a large  thick  heavy  piece  of 
wood . 

CHU'RCH,  S.  [eyrie,  cine.  Sax.]  the  col- 
lective body  of  Chriftijns.  “ The  holy  ca~ 
thclic'cbarcl  .**  A body  of  Chriflians,  united 
by  the  fame  dodtines  and  making  life  of  the 
mode  ofu-hrfhip.  Any  number  of  perfons 
Dioftfllng  CbriBianiiy,  even  in  a private 
houfe.  Figuratively,  the  religion  of  England 
as  by  law  edablilhcd,  oppofcd!t<>  the  modes 
of  vrorfhip  adhered  ttf  by  dillc  tilers.  A place 
of  worship.  In  ArchiicCl u re,  a Urge  oi»long 
building,  confiding  of  a ftccple,  belfry,  nave, 
choir,  ifles,  pulpit.  See. 

To  CHURCH,  V.  A.  to  read  the  fervice, 
of  returning  thanks  to  God  for  a harpy  di- 
livc:y,  with  the  perfon  who  is  recovered 
from  cl.ild-hcd. 

CHURCH-MAN,  S one  who  profcffei 
the  religion  by  law  edabUlhed.  A miniilcr, 
or  clergyman. 

CHURCH-WARDEN,  S.  [cyricen n-E al- 
der, S*x.]  an  officer  defied  yearly,  in  Rafter- 
week,  by  the  miniftcr  and  pariftvoners  of 
every  parifit,  to  look  after  the  church,  chur.h- 
yard,  See.  and  likewife  to  obfet  veche  behaviour 
of  the  parifinouer  in  fucb  particulars,  as  ap- 
pertain to  the  cenfure  or  juiifdiftion  of  the 
eccicfiaOicai  courts,  &c  they  arc  fworn  into 
their  office  by  the  archdeacon,  and,  as  if  a 
kind  of  corporation,  can  iue  or  b;  lued  for 
the  church-goods. 

CHURCH-YARD,  S.  the  ground  belong- 
ing or  adjoining  to  a church  wherein  the 
dead  are  interred. 

CIIU'RL,  S.  [carl,  Brit.]  a clown  a mo- 
rofe  ill-bred  perfon.  A niggardly,  penurious, 
or  mifcrly  man. 

CHU'RLJSII,  Adi.  rule,  ignorant,  ill- 
bred.  furly,  uncivil,  fclfifb,  avaritious.  Fi- 
guratively, applied  »o  things,  harsh,  not  to 
be  bent,  din.  “ The  metal  will  be  hard, 

and  eburlijb .”  Bacon . 

CHUR/LBHLY,  Adv.  rudely,  uncivilly, 
unkindly.  “ The  olive  did  churlijbly  put 
over  the  foti  ” L'Eftrnage . 

CHU'RLISHNRSS,  S.  the  rude  obdinate 
and  furly  behaviour  of  a clown. 

CHURME,  S.  [ eyrme , Sax.]  a ccnfufed 
found,  murmur,  or  noife.  “ With  the 
1 hurmc  of  a thoufand  taunts.”  Bacun. 

To  CHU'RN,  V.  A.  [ cerent , Sax.J  a vcflcl 
ufed  to  make  cream  into  bur  ter. 

To  CHU'RN,  V A.  [her  ren,  Belg.]  to 
turn  a tiling  often  in  the  mouth,  '*  churn'd 
in  his  teeth.**  To  make  butter,  by  a con- 
tinual motion. 
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To  CHU'?E,  V.  A.  fee  CHOOSE. 

CHVI.A'CEOUS,  Adj.  condUing  of  or 
refembling  chyle. 

CHY'LE,  S.  in  the  animal  ceco- 

nomjr,  a milky  liquor,  extracted  from  diflblv- 
ed.  aliments  of  every  kind,  and  conveyed  to 
the  blood.  3 

CWYLIFA'CTION,  S.  [from  cbylusy  Lat. 
•nd  fathim]  the  converting  the  juice  of  ali- 
ments into  chyle . 

CHILYFA'CTI  VK,  Adj.  endued  with  the 
quality  of  making  chyle. 

CIIYLO'US,  Adj.  confiding,  or  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  chyle. 

• CHY'MIC,  orCHYMICAL,  Adj.  [cbymi- 


C I N 

CTF.LTNG,  fee  CEILING. 

CILIA,  S [Lat.J  in  Anatomy,  the  pallifa- 
does  of  HifT  hairs  wherewith  the  eyes  ar-* 
guarded  > their  ufe  is  to  keep  out  flies  ani 
moats,  to  break  the  impctuofity  of  the  rays 
of  light,  and  at  the  f.mc  time  to  leave  fpace 
enough  for  the  difeernmentof  objefts;  They 
grow  but  to  a certain  length,  need  no  cutt- 
ing liketbc  other  hairs,  and  are  fenfible.  Their 
points  arc  bent  with  great  art;  thofein  the  up- 
per eyelids  turning  upwards,  and  thofc  in  the 
lower  towards  the  earth,  that  nothing  might 
obflrufl  our  fight.  And  from  hence  we  may 
learn  how  critical  the  great  author  of  nature 
hath  been,  in  forming  even  the  lead  and 


eus,  Lat.J  made  by  or  relating  to  chymiltry.  I ciod  minute  couvcnicucies,  that  belong  to 


Perhaps  more  properly  fpelt  cbemic  or  chemi- 
cal. 


CHY'MICALLY,  A*dv. 

manner. 


animal  bodies. 

CFLIARY,  Adj.  \cilium.  Lat.]  in  Anato- 
in  a clymical]  my,  belonging  or  relating  to  the  eyeliJs. 

CILI'CEOUS,  Adj.  [cilichm,  Lat  ] made 


CHY'MIST,  S.  [pronounced  kimrrife , fee  1 of  hair.  41  A cjlircus  or  fackcloth  habit.'* 


CHY  MISERY)  a profeflor  of  chymiltry, 
CHY'MJSTRY,  S.  [from  yt/uc*,  Gr.  or 
yto.  Gr.j  an  art  by  which  fenfible  bodies  are 
fo  changed  by  means  of  fire,  that  their  feve- 
ral  powers  and  virtues  arc  thereby  difeovrred, 
and  new  bodies  are  compofed  by  the  mixture 
of  different  ingredients. 

CIDA'RIOL’S,  Adj.  [ciharius,  Lat  "|  pro- 


per for,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  food;  1 of  a Co 


| Br&zoti. 

CTMF.TER,  S.  [ebrefar^a.  Span.]  a fort 
of  a fword,  ufed  by  the  Turks,  fiiort,  heavy, 
flat,  and  with  but  one  edge. 

CINCTURE,  S.  [from  c'wBura,  Lat.l  a 
girdle,  or  clothing  worn  round  the  body. 
An  incioiurc.  In  Archite/lnre,  a ring,  lift, 
or  orlo,  at  the  top  a£J  bottom  of  the  lhaft 


edible. 

CFCATRICE,  Cl'CATRIX,  S.  [Lut.]  a 
little  Team,  remaining  on  ihe'lkin,  after  the 
healing  of  a wotmd.  Figuratively,  a mark  or 
imprelliire.  The  cicatrix  and  capable  im- 
prcdiire.’*  Shah. 


C1'NDF.R,  S.  \andrcy  Fr.  finder.  Sax.] 
coals  burnt  till  mod  of  their  fulphur  is  con- 
fumed,  and  reduced  to  a porous  cake. 

Cl'NGLE,  S.  \_cingalwrt  Lat.J  a girt  or 
belt  for  a horfe. 

CFNNAIjAR,  S,  f xmaSttp,  Lat.]  a ml- 


CICaTRIZa'TJON,  S in  Surgery,  the!  neral  fubllance  ; the  ore  out  of  which  quick - 
aft  of  healing  a wound.  The  date  of  being  | filver  is  drawn,  confiding  partly  of  a ful 


fkir.ncd  over. 

To  CICATRl'ZE,  V.  A.  to  heal  and  fkio 
a wound  over. 

• To  CrCURATF*  V.  A.  f eicw,  Lat  ] to 
tame.  Figuratively,  to  render  or  make  mild 
or  lurmlcfs.  “ So  cirevrafed,  and  fufcducd.” 
Emu*.  ...  '• 

CIDER,  S.  [r/Wrc,  Yt.fidras  Ital.J  a biiflc, 
cool  liquor  prepared  fYom  the  juice  of  apples 


j phlircous,  and  partly  of  a mercurial  nature, 
and  divided  into  native  and  faflitious : the 
native  i$  that  which  is  juU  deferibed  ; the 
factitious  is  made  of  fiours  of  fulphur  and 
quickfilver,  fird  incorporated  by  fire  and  af- 
terwards fwWirmted. 

Cl'NNAMON,S.  Lat.]  the 

bark  of  an  aromatic  growing  in  the  ifland  of 
j Celon.  )t  i*  an  aftringent  in  the  prims  via:. 


made  vinous  by  fermentation.  Ufed  with  {or  firft  pafLges  and  in  the  remote  feats  of 
moderation  it  is  good  and  wholefbme,  prefe-  kti€Iion,  an  aperient  and  alexipharmic.  It 


1 able  to  wine,  boeaufc  its  fpirits  me  iefs  vehe- 
ment, and  detained  by  a vifrous  phlegm,  which 
like  wife  contributes,  to  render  it  cooling.  That 
thofc  who  drink  this  liquor  look  more  heal- 
thy, and  are  both  more  vigorous  and  fprigrhr- 
ly,  than  thofc  who  drink  wine,  feems  evi- 
dent from  the  obfervation  of  Lord  Bacon. 

Of  eight  old  people,  fays  he,  fome  were 
near,  and  others  above  100  J who  during 
tlitir  whole  lives,  drank  nothing  bnt  Cider f 
and  wcie  fo  vigorous,  that  they  danced  and 
jumped  about^ike  young  men.’* 

CI'DERKIN,  S.  the  liquor  made  «f  the 
grofs  matter  of  the  apples,  after  the  cider  is 
preilcd  out,  by  the  addition  of  boiled  wa- 
401* 


ftrengthens  the  vifccra,  affifts  concoftfon, 
txpel-s  wind,  and  is  a very  prefent  cardiac. 

t.  IN'QUE-FOIL,  S.  f einquty  Fr . fcuille^ 
Fr  ] a kind  of  five-leaved  clover. 

CENQUE-PORTS,’  S.  [Fr.  the  five  ports 
or  havens ) the  following  bavins,  ire.  Do*er, 
Sandwich,  Rye, Haftlngs,  Wlnchelfea,  Rnm- 
ney,  and  Hithe  j formerly  applied  only  to 
five,  whidi  laying  oppofite  to  France,  were 
thought  by  our  monarchs  to  deferve  more 
than  ordinary  care  to  prevent  an  inyafioit. 
On  this  account  Cambden  fays,  that  Wi!-» 
liam  tlic  Conqueror,  appointed  a warden  * on<f 
king  John  granted  than  certain  privileges, 

( m condition  of  their  fupplying  him  wttn  a 
•fleet  to  invade  France  j they  ate  all  fran- 
chise. 
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chifes,  aftd  the  conftable  of  Dover-caftle,  is 
lord- warden  of  all  theft*  cinque-ports. 

CIN'QUE-SPOTTED,  Adj.  having  five 
fpots.  “ A mole  cinque- [potted."  Sbakejp. 

Cl'ON,  S.  I Jiony  or  J'cion,  Fr.J  in  Botany, 
a yonng  twig,  or  fprout  of  a free. 

CITHER,  S.  f cbifre,  cifra,  leal.]  an  arith- 
metical character  marked  thus  (o),  though 
of  no  value  itfelf,  in  integers  it  enc:  cafes  the 
valoeof  figures  when  let  on  the  right-hand. 
An  ailemblage  of  letters,  con  filling  of  the 
initials  of  a perfon’ s name,  interwoven  To- 
gether. A tr.efr  cypher , a perfon  of  no  im- 
portance, insereft,  or  importance. 

To  CITHER,  V.  N.  to  calculate  or  per- 
form the  operation  of  arithmetic. 

CIRCLE,  S.  feir cuius,  Lat.  circle,  Fr.] 
Figuratively,  a curve  line,  which  being  con- 
tinued, ends  in  the  point  from  whence  it  be- 
gun, having  all  its  parts  equidifiant  from  a 
point  in  the  middle  called  the  center.  The 
circumference  of  any  round  bfldy.  An  af-| 
feznbly  of  people  forming  a kind  of  ring.1 
A company.  A fcrics  of  things  following 
one  another  alternately.  “ 'I  he  circlirg 
years.”  Circles  of  the  empire,  are  ten  in 
number,  which  have  a right  to  be  prefent  at 
the  diets. 

To  CIRCLE,  V.  A.  to  move  round  a 
thing.  To  furround,  or  encompafs ; to 
confine.  A/livdy,  to  move  in  a circle. 
Cl'RfJlLLD,  Part,  that  is  in  the  form  of  a 

a circle . 

CI'&CLET,  S.  a circle  ; an  orb. 

. CIRCLING,  Adj.  furrounding  like  a 
circle. 

CI'RCUIT,  S.  f circuit , Fr.]  the  moving 
round.  A fpace  indofed  with  a circle.  The 
circumference  of  any  tiling.  The  journies 
taken  by  the  judges  to  hold  aflues  or  admi- 
milA  juflice  in  ihofc  places  that  are  diftant 
from  London. 

CIRCUi'  riON,  s.  [circisith,  Lat.]  the 
going  round  about.  Circumlocution. 

CPRCUL^kR,  Adj.  [drfvlaire,  Fr.]  round, 
refcmhHng  a circle.  Figuratively,  fucccllion. 
Vulgar,  mean,  common.  “ Had  Virgil  been 
a cLuJar  poet.”  Dennis.  Circular-letter , a 
'letter  add  relied  to  feveral  perfon  s,  who  have1 
the  fame  interefe  or  concern  in  fomc  com- 
mon allair. 

CIRCULARLY,  Adv.  in  the  form  or 
motion  of  a circle. 

To  CIRCULATE,  V.  N.  [fromr;W«j, 
Lac.]  to  move  in  a circle.  To  be  in  ufe,  fo 
as  to  be  conftandy  changing  its  owner,  op- 
pofed  to  be  hoarded,  applied  to  money. 
Aftively,  to  put  about,  or  hand  from  one  to 
another,  ufedof  a cup  or  glafs  in  drinking. 
14  Let  the  glafs  circulate,'* 

C1RCU  LATION,  S.  motion  in  a circle. 
A fcrics  in  which  things  preferve  the  fame 
order,  and  return  the  fame  ftate.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  was  difeovered  in 
England  in*  i6z8,  by  Harvey  our  country- 
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mnn,  and  may  beevinced  from  all  the  blood’s 
being  evacuated  on  wounding  one  of  the 
greater  arteries.  The  circulation  of  the 
nervous  juice  is  concluded  from  the  fame 
principles  as  that  of  the  blood. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENCY,  S.  [circum,  lat, 
and  ate  bio.  Lat.l  the  aft  of  encumpafilng, 
furrounding,  or  mclofing. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  Part,  [ circvmam-\ 
biens,  Lat.J  .encircling  j inclofing  \ furtound- 
ing,  encom palling. 

To  CIRCUMAMBULATE,  V.  A.  [from, 
circum , Lat.  and  ambulo,  Lat.]  to  walk  round 
about. 

To  CIRCUMCISE,  V.  A.  [from  circum, 
Lat.  and  frindo,  Lar.j  to  cur  off  the  forelkio. 
Figuratively,  to  reduce  the  mind  to  fuch  a 
ftate  as'was  typified  by  circumcifion,  to  re- 
nounce every  pieafure  and  incentive  inconfift- 
ent  with  true  religion,  and  to  aft  as  a per- 
lon  admitted  into  the  kingd<un  of  God. 

CIRCUMCISION,  S.  [from  circumcifc } 
the  aft  of  cutting  ofi'  the  forefkin.  1 ignra- 
tiyely,  Jndiifm,  or  a Jew.  “ Cometh  this 
bleflednefs  on  the  circumcifion  only.”  Rot n.  tv. 
q.  One  who  is  of  the  spiritual  lecd  of  Abra- 
ham, and  poflefles  thole  qualifications  figni- 
fied  by  circumcifion.  (i  Circtftkcijy.n  is  l hat 
of  the  heart  in  the  fpirit.”  Rbns  ii.  zq. 

“ Circumcifion  is  the  keeping  of  the  Com-  : 
mandmenfs.”  ] Cor.  vii.  19. 

To  CIRCUMDUCT,  V.  A.  circundufhtm, 
Lat.]  in  L?w,  to  fuperfede,  nullify,  or  ren- 
der of  no  effeft. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  S.  [ ctrcumftrctttia * 
Lat.]  the  line  furrounding  any  thing.  The; 
fpace  inclofed  in  a circle.  Any  thing  of  a 
round  form.  The  broad  circumfererle 

hung  on  his  Ihoulders  like  a moon.”  Par . 
Loft. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  S.  [from  circum- 
fero,  Lat.  J an  infirument  ufed  by  furveyors 
in  taking  angles. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  S.  [circumflexus,  Lat.} 
an  accent,  marked  thus  (**]  ultd  to  regulate 
the  pronunciation. 

CIRCUMFLUENT,  Part,  inclofing  any 
I thing  with  water. 

To  CJRCUMFU'SE,  V.  A.  [circumfufus, 
Lat.J  to  pour  round  ; dirfufe,  or  fprtad. 

To  CIRCU'MGYRATE,  V.  A.  [from 
circum , and  gyrus,  Lat.}  to  roll  round. 

“ Vcflils,  curled,  circumgyrated  and  com- 
plicated together.”  Ray. 

CIRCUMJACENT,  Part,  [circutnja  certs, 
Lat.]  bordering  on  every  fide,  contigu- 
ous. • 

C IRCU M I NCE'SIO N,  S.  [from  circum, 
Lat.  and  inccjjum, ] in  theology,  a term  ufed 
by  the  fchoolmen,  to  exp  refs  the  confub- 
ftanriality  of  the  three  divine  perlbns  in  the 
trinity.  Damafcenus  has  made  ufe  of  it  in 
his  explication  of  the  text.  **  I am  in  my 
father,  and  my  father  in  me.”  John  xiv.  u. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION,  S.  [from  circum, 
X i 2 Lat. 
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I*4t.  and  bcuium\  a pariphnfis ; a round-a- 
bout, or  indirert  way  of  cxpreflinga  perfon’* 
fenriments  in  orJer  to  guard  againlt  dilgud. 

CiRCUMMU'RED,  Adj.  [from  cl  cum, 
Lat.  and  mums,  Laf.  a wallj  encompatled,  or 
furrounded  with  a wail.  ft  Circummurcd  with 
bride*.”  Sbjk. 

CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE,  Adj.  f circum- 
ravig  , Lat.  to  fail  rounJ]  that  which  may 
be  failed  round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION,  S.  [clrcum- 
ranigjtum,  Lat.]  the  aft  of  failing  round. 
u I ne  ctrcuir.rav'.gaticn  of  Africa.**  Arluth. 

CIRCUMPO'LAR,  Adj.  [from  circum , 
Lat.  and  folaris]  in  Aftronomy,  thofe  ftars 
near  the  north  pole,  which  move  round  it 
without  jetting. 

CIRCUM  ROTATION,  S.  [from  fir 
(untj  and  roto , Lat.]  the  aft  of  whirling  a 
tiling  round  j the  Rate  cf  a thing  whiiled 
round. 

To  CICUMSCRI'BF,  V.  A.  \cirCumJcri- 
to\  to  inclofp  in  certain  limits  j to  bound, 
limit,  or  reftrain. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  S.  [dreumferiptio, 
Lat  1 limitation,  reflraint,  ^oundnry. 

CIRCUMbCRIP'TIVE,  Adj.  dettrinining 
the  dupe  orjiguicof  a tliiug. 

CIRC UM S l’K'C T,  Adj.  [anumjftlhaf,  fu- 
pine,  of  eirctmfpicior  Lat.J  cautious  with  re- 
ipcfl  to  conduft  ; wary. 

CIRCUMSPECTION,  S.  in  its  primary 
ftnfe,  the  see  of  looking  round  about  one. 
11  VVith  fly  aratrfgcbhcn."  par.  Lift.  Figu- 
ratively, a cautious,  circumfpcft,  or  war) 
eonduif. 

C1RCUMSPF.'CTIVE,_  Adj.  f cinurnffrc- 
turn  | in  its  piimiry  fenfe,  looking  round 
about ; wary. 

.CIRCUMSPECTLY,  Adv.  in  a cautious, 
wary,  difetcet,  and  prudent  manner. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  S.  [Lat.]  a particu- 
hr  incident;  an  event.  Iii  the  pfural,the  flate 
or  condition  of  a perfon,  bad  d'fav.j'tances, 
fignifying  poverty,  and  gold  cucumftancis, 
iiches. 

To  CIRCUMSTANCE,  V.  N.  to  be 
attended  with  peculiar  incidents. 

C I'RCUMSTANT.  Pat  t.  [<  uvBttt/ran,  Lat.] 
Handing  round,  or  furrounding. 

CIRCUMSAN'TIAL,  Adj.  [cirtvmftan~ 
tia/.r,  low  Lat.]  accidental;  minute;  con- 
tain!ng  every  particular. 

To  C!R CUM VA'L LATE,  V-  A.  JVtr- 
tamvalhtun]  to  furround  with  fortifica- 
tions. 

CIRCUMVALLA'TION,  S.  f ctrcum- 
valUtum,  Lat.]  [he  5U  of  entrenching  or 
fortifying.  In  rortific  ition,  a line  or  trench 
with  a parapet,  thrown  up  by  befieger),  en- 
Coinpaffing  their  carfip  to  defend  jt. 

-1o  CIRflUMVL'N'r,  V.  A.  \drcumr 
mtntum]  to  over-reach ; to  deceive,  or  im- 
unon. 

■‘ClkcUMVfh’TION,  S.  [dnwvaitjt, 
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Lat.]  the  impofing  upon,  or  over-reaching 

a perfoa. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION,  [ctrcumvdutvm, 
Lat  ] the  aft  of  roiling  a thing  found  $ the 
thing  rolled  round. 

CLRCU5,  Cl'RQUE,  S.  [circus,  Lat.]  in 
Antiquity,  a large  building,  fiiinithrj  with 
rows  of  feats,  riling  alovc  each  oilier,  ai^i 
ufed  for  the  exhibiting  thews  to  the  people. 

CIRENCESTER,  a town  of  GlvMicefle*> 
nine,  with  two  maikets,  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  and  three  fairs,  on  EalLr-Tuefday, 
July  iS,  and  November  3,  for  cattle,  ihecp, 
horfes,  wool,  oil,  and  leather.  'I  he  market 
on  Mondays  is  chiefly  fof  corn,  and  c*h  Fri- 
days tor  wool,  yarn,  and  provisions.  It  is 
featedon  the  river  Churn,  over  which  it  lias 
a bridge.  It  was  a place  of  gic«t  account  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  being  then  z miles 
! in  circumference,  ar.d  the  ruins  ot  the  walls 
arc  yet  to  befcen.  A gieit  many  Roman  am- 
Equities  have  been  found  lure  j and  here  the 
Roman  roads  met  and  croffed  each  other.  Lc 
*i  fid  alio  a cuttle  and  an  abbey,  long  I Trice  dc- 
rmFlhed.  It  is  now  a lormigli-town,  and 
lends  two  member  to  parliament  It  is  ^5 
miles  E,  N.  E.  of  kriftol,  iS  8.  E.  of  Gloit- 
cefter,  an  85  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Long, 
15.  15.  Iqt.  51.  4J. 

ClS^OMD,  S.  an  algebraical  curve  of  the 
fecontf  order,  invented  by  Diodes,  an  anci- 
ent Qrcek  geometrician,  in  order  to  find  two 
mean  proportionals  between  two  givtn  right 
lines. 

CjST,  S.  [cifia,  Lat.  eifle , Sajt.]  a cafe, 
or  covering  $ the  coat  of  a tumour. 

CrSTLO,  Adj.  [from  djt\  indole  d in  9 
bag,  cafe,  or  membrane. 

CISTERN,  S.  [ci/icrtta,  Lat.]  a leaden  re? 
ceptade  for  water  ot  rain,  for  family  ufe  J a 
large  referveir  or  repofitory  of  water.  » 

CIT,  S.  [a  contrartion  of  dtizca]  one  yvlip 
rtfides  in  the  city  5 generally  ufed  as  a word 
of  contempt. 

CH'ADEL*  S.  [citadels  Fr.  citaddla , JtaL 
a diminutive  of  citta*  a city]  a fort,  or  place 
fortified  with  four,  five,  or  fix  bafiions,  built 
fome  times  in  the  moll  eminent  part  of  a city, 
and  fomtrf imes  near  it,  in  or^er  to  defend  It 
againft  enemies. 

C1TAL,  S.  a reproof,  or  impeachment ; a 
fumjnons  to  appear  in  a court  j a quotation. 

CITATION,  S.  [from  citatum v fupine  c\f 
citvt  Lat.]  in  Law,  a lummons  to  appear  be- 
fore an  ecdefiafiical  judge 5 the  art  of  quoting 
an  author’s  iijme,  a>  efpoufing  the  femiment 
a perfon  would  cffnulilb  ; the  pa(lage  quoted 
from  an  author  ; a mention,  detail,  or  enu- 
meration. “ A eiration  of  fuch  as  may 
produce  it  in  any  other  ” Harvey. 

C1TATQR  Y,.  Adj.  having  the  power  or 
nature  of  a fummons. 

To  CITE,  V.  A.  [citCj  Lat.]  to  fummoqi 
a perfon  to  appear  in  a court  of  juftice  ; t^> 
enjoiD,  or  pall  authoritatively  op  a perfon  ; 

‘ " * 4.  • ’’  ^ 
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to  quote.  “ That  pafiage  which  I cited  be- 
fore.” Bac. 

Cl' TER,  S.  one  who  fummons  another  j 
one  who  quores  from  an  author. 

CITESS,  S.  a female,  or  woman,  who 
lives  in  a city.  DfcJ  only  by  Drydcn.  “ Cits 
and  citrjjes.**  Dryd. 

ClTl'ZEN,  S.  [f itoyen,  Tr.]  in  its  primary 
fenfe,  an  inhabitant  or  dweller  at  any  place  j 
a per  foil  w iio  is  tree  of  a city  : one  who  car- 
ries on  trade  in  a c ty.  «•  When  he  (peaks 
not  like  a citizen , you  find  him  a foldicr.” 
Slal.  Uicd  by  Shakcipcar,  as  an  adjc&ive, 
to  exp 'eft  the  milder  virtues  of  peace,  and  that 
timoroufnefs  a perfon  is  fubjeft  to,  who  has 
•never  been  converfant  in  camps.  “ Not  io 
citizen  a wanton  as  to  feem  to  d‘X  e’er  bck.”  : 
Cymhtl. 

' cr  1 RINE,  Adj.  [citr]nuft  Lat]  lemon- 
colourcd  ; of  a dark  yellow.  “ '1  he  bmcifiy 
has  its  wings  painted  citrine  and  black.” 

.*  CITRINE,  S.  [iitnnuSj  Lat.  ei/dnet  Fr. 
and  ItaL]  a fpreies  of  chnfial  of  a beautiful 
yellow. 

CITRON,  S.  [>i//wr,.Lat.}  a fruit,  which 
comes  from  a hot  country,  and  is  in  fmtll, 
tatle,  and  lhape,  fomewhai  like  a lemon,  from 
which  however  it  is  chitinguuhed  by  irsdimen- 
fion,  the  finenefs  of  its  pulp,  the  brilkneft  of 
its  finch,  and  deepnef*  of  its  colour. 

CITY,  % Fr.  cut  a,  leal.]  a large 

town  inclolbd  with  a wall.  Alfo  in  Law,  a 
.town  corporate,  that  hath  a bifhnp  and  a ca- 
thethal  church  ; the  inhabitants  of  a city  ; the 
heart  or  middle  of  a pl-ce,  oppofed  to  the 
extremities.  “ The  city  and  borough.” 

Cl'TY,  Adj,  living  in  a city  ; refembiing 
a citizen. 

Cl'VE  T,  S.  [civet,  Fr,  uihetta,  Arab.]  in 
Natural  Hiftory,  a little  an. mil,  a native  of 
Peru  and  Guinea,  not  unlike  oar  cat,  except- 
ing that  its  fnout  is  more  pointed  $ its  claws 
are  lefs  dangerous,  and  its  cry  is  different. 
Ray  thinks  it  rather  of  the  fox  or  wolf  kind. 
Under  ha  tail  is  a bag,  wbemn  the  perfume 
of  civet  is  formal,  which  is  originally  like 
greafe,  or  a k.nd  of  gum. 

CI  VIC,  Adj  [ctviac 4,  Lat.]  relating  to 
pvil  matters,  op  poled  to  mihtary. 

CI  VIL,  Adj  [civility  Lat.]  belonging  to 
a city,  or  its  government  j polifhed,  well  re- 
gulated, oppofed  to  r ude  and  barbarous.  Ci- 
vil •warJ  is  that  which  people  of  the  fame  na- 
tion wage  with  one  another.  Civil  death , that 
which  is  inflated  by  the  laws,  Civil  power , 
or  civic  PKifijirate,  th.*t  which  is  exercifcd  on 
the  principles  of  government,  oppofed  to  mi- 
litary. higurstively,  poiilbed,  civilized,  hu- 
mane, well-bred,  and  complaifani  j gentle;  I 
ot-pofal  to  wild,  rudr,  and  barbarous  j beau- 
•tifully  applied  to  inanimate  tbmgs.  Civil 
law,  implies  the  Roman  law  contained  in 
.{he  inlt.tjtcs,  digeffs,  and  code. 

CJ'VILIAN,  S.  [ crvilit,  Lat.l  one  who 
.profvfics  jhc  civil  law. 
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CIVrLITV,  S.  the  Hate  of  politenefs,  op* 
poftd  to  uncultivated  barbarity  ; a polite  ad- 
drefs  ; a kindnefs  bedewed  with  politenefs. 

To  CIVlLi'ZE,  V.  A.  to  infiruft  in  fuch 
fciences  as  tend  to  reclaim  roan  from  favage- 
nefs. 

Cl'VILLY,  Adv.  in  a kind,  good-natured 
and  genteel  manner,  oppofed  to  rudenefs  or 
brutality  ; in  a genteel  but  not  gaudy  man- 
ner. '1  he  chambers  were  furnilhed  civilly.** 
Bacon.  This  fenfe  is  now  obfolete. 

CLACK,  S.  [ due , Brit.  dact  Fr.]  any 
thing  which  makes  a continued  noilc,  like 
that  of  a mill.  Figuratively,  mediant  tattle; 
the  tongue.  “.He  knows  not  when  my  clack 
will  lie.'*  Prior.  From  klatfche,  Belg. 

To  CL'ACK,  V.  N.  [cleccian,  Brit.]  to 
let  the  tongue  run  apace,  to  talk  much. 

CLA'D,  Part.  Pretcr  from  clothe. 

To  CLAI'M^V.  A-  [darner , Ft.]  to  de- 
mand as  a right,  oppofed  to  alking  as  a favour. 

CL  ATM,  S.  a demand,  or  right  of  dc* 
mandingn  thing,  as  a due.  In  Law,  a tine 
to,  or  dar.aud  of  any  thing  in  the  polTcffion 
of  another.  This  word  is  generally  joined 
I with  the  vc  b lay. 

CLAIMABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
demanded  orclaimed. 

CLAIMANT,  S.  he  that  demands  a thing 
as  his  property. 

CLAl'MER,  S.  one  who  claims  or  de- 
mand a thing  as  his  property. 

ToCLA'MBER,  V.  N.  Wen,  Belg.] 
to  afcend,  or  go  up  a deep  place  with  difficul- 
ty, fo  as  to  be  forced  to  ufe  both  the  knees 
and  hands. 

To  CLA'M,  to  clog  with  any  glcw  ifh  mat 
ter. 

CLA'MMINESS,  S.  vicidity,  ropinefs, 
thickncfs. 

CLA'MMY,  Adj.  vifcous,  ropy,  gluti- 
nous. 

CLA'MOROUS,  Adj.  (“peaking  loud;  tur- 
bulent ; vociferous. 

CLA'MOCJR,  S.  [clamor , Lat.)  a floife,  w 
outcry  applied  with  no  fmalt  elegance  to  in- 
animate things,  « The  loud  Arno’s  boilt’- 
rous  clamours.**  slddif. 

T o,CLA'MQ UR , V.  N.  to  make  q turbu- 
lent noife. 

CLA'M P,  S.  [khnemi,  Bclg.]  a piece  of 
wood  added  to  another  to  (Irengthen  it ; a 
little  piece  of  wood  like  a wheel,  uled  in  a 
a mortice  inflead  of  a pully. 

To  CLA'MP,  V.  A.  to  fit  a board  with  the 
grain  to  another  piece  acrofs  the  grain  , to 
prevent  warping. 

CLA'N,  S.  [klaariy  Scot.]  a family,  race, 
or  tribe  ; tifed  as  a word  of  contempt. 

CLA'NCULAR,  Adj.  [dancu/ariat,  Lat.] 
ondeihand,  private,  feerct,  clandcIHne. 

CLANDESTINE.  Adj .[c.:andejrinus%  Lat.] 
underhand ; fecret  ; private. 

CLA  NDESTINELY,  Adv.  in  a fccret 

or 
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cr  private  manner;  always  ufed  in  a bad 
fenfe.  % 

To  CLA  NG,  V.  A.  ( [c/ange,  T-at.]  to  make 
a loud  (In  ill  notfc  refembling-  that  of  a trum- 
pet ; or  like  l'wordsbnt  together.  Actively, 
to  clafli  or  flrike  together,  fo  as  to  caulc  a 
noife. 

CLA'NGOUR,  $.  [ clarger , Lat.]  a loud 
flu  ill  found. 

* CLA'NGOUS,  Adj.  making  a loud  ihjrill 
noife. 

CLA'NK,  5*  [from  dank,  perhaps  a cor- 
ruption from  ctaxg]  a loud,  mriil,  or  liar  ft) 
noife. 

To  CLAP',  V.  A.  f rfjppac,  Sax.]  to  flrike 
together  fuddenly,  fo  as  to  make  a noife  ; to 
do  any  thing  in  a quick  and  unexpected  man- 
ner *,  to  applaud,  commend,  or  praifd  a per- 
fon by  (hiking  tl)C  bauds  together  ; loinCcft 
wnh  tht  venerea!  uifcale.  0 fed  with  up,  to 
do,  perform,  or  finilh  any  thing  fuddcnly,  or 
without  much  precaution,  “ A peace  may 
be  clapped  up  will)  that  fuddennefs.”  Uvwtll. 
NeutefLy,  to  flint  with  aqu  ck  or  fudden  mo- 
tion, “ chip  to  the  door.*’  To  flrik  the  hands 
together  by  way  of  applaufd. 

CLAT,  S.  [dap,  Rrit.  iiapjf Teut.]  a loud 
noife,  made  by  the  (Iriking  two  things  toge- 
ther, or  by  cxpjpfion  applied  to  thupder  ; ap 
plaufe,  or  approbation,  teflified  by  Itrfktng 
the  hands  together  ; tile  firlt  Hate  of  the  vc 
nereal  difeafe. 

CLAMPER,  S.  one  who  applauds  by  ftrik- 
ing  his  bands  together  ; the  tongue  which 
hangs  ill  the  ip  fide  of  a bell  f a piece  of  wood 
»u  a rilill  for  fluking  the  hopper.  Figura- 
tivrlr,  the  rorvgue  of  a talkative  perfon. 

cLaRENCE'CX,  or  CLAIUNC1EUX, 
S.  the  fccqnd  king  of  -rms,  fo  called  from 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  fon  of  EJwawl  1U. 

* who  fufft  bore  this  office.  % 

CLARK  OBSCURE,  \cbian fc*T9,  MJ3 
the,  lights  and  .lbadcs  in  a.  pifturc  the  art  ot 
d ftrihmlng  the  lights  ard  fludes  to  il»e  licft 
advantage a dehgu  cor.fiftiug  oulv  of  two 
colon  is.' 

CLA'RET,  S.  ft’jff  clairj:,  Fr.}  Frcdch 
wine  o(  a dear,  pale,  rej  Colour., 

CLARIF1CA7 1 KftJ,  the  clearing  from 
impurlrc* ; thcHnlrg  liquors. 

To  CLARIFY,.  V.  A.  [darker,  Fr.]  to 
fine  cr  make  any  liquor  clear.  Figuratively, 
to  free  the  underfunding  or  mind  from  any 
impurities  which  might  obfiruft  its  view,  ot 
thiogj. 

CLA  RION,  ?.  [chr'ieuj,  Fr.]  a trumpci 
with  a (hrillcr  foiiiiJ  thi.ii  thecohunon  fort.  In 
Heraldry,  a bearing  thought  by  Gw-jllim  to  be 
one  of  the  fencieot  trumpets,  but  by  others 
to  be  the  rudder  of  a Ihip,  or  a left  fur  a 
lance. 

CLARITY,  5.  [cJjrt/%  Fr.]  brightnefs, 
fpkndour,  n tingence* 

Tp  CLA'Sfi,  V,  N.  flclg,]  to 

mike  a noife,  applied  to  two  things  ft  tuck  to-, 
getter.  figuratively,  to  aft  wiih  oppoflte" 
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view’s,  ufed  with  the  particle  toi/b  ; fo  ctm^ 
tr«dift,  oppofe  or  difagree.  11  Clajbtng  meta- 
phors are  put  together."  Spccl.  No.  595* 
Actively,  to  make  a noife  by  ftriking  two 
things  together. 

CLA'SH,  S.  a noife  made  by  collifion ; 
oppofltion  of  fentimenesor  interefts. 

CLA'SP.  S.  \gb irfpe  or  cbcfpe , Gelg.]  a thin 
piece  cf  metal  curved  at  the  extremities,  ufed 
to  fallen  together  the  two  covers  of  a book, 
the  two  fore  parts  of  a garment,  Ac.  Alfo 
an  embrace. 

CLAMPER,  S.  in  Botany,  tpn4|,ll<»  lig*" 
meats,  or  threads,  whereby  fkiub*  un.l  other 
planrs  lay  hold  on  trees.  Given  by  the  wife 
Author  of  nature  to  fuch  plants  whotfc  bran- 
ches being  long,  fragile,  and  (lender,  would 
fall  by  their  own  weight,  or  that  of  their 
fruit  ; in  fome  plants  they  ferve  not  only  for: 
fupport,  but  likewifc  fupply,  as  in  ’he  trunk 
roots  of  ivy,  wherein  they  alhft  the  root  in 
conveying  lap  to  the  branches  ;•  in- d>*cn-  ' 
cumber  they  ferve  for  habiliment,  propaga- 
tion, and  (hade. 

CLA'SP- KNIFE,  S.  a knife  which  folds 
into  the  handle. 

CLA'SS,  S.  [cltijfis,  Lai.]  a collection  of 
things  ranged  in  order  ; a rank  or  order  ; in 
Illinois* a number  of  boys  feated  according  to 
their  attainments.  ...  r 

Ch.A'SSIC,  C.LA'SSICAL,  Adj.  J rlajjicus. 
Let.]  in  ancient  literature,  the  authors  ot  the 
Auguftan  age,  who  were  of  received  note, 
and  acknow  ledged  abilities.  . 

CLA'SSIC,  S.  an  author  of  the  firft  rank, 
and  efleemcd  a ftandard  for  ftylp,  &C. 

To  CLA'TTER,  V.  N.  [c ’at rung,  cleaJu^ 
Sax.]  to  make  a noife  by  being  ft  ruck  often 
together-;  alto  (o  make  a noife  by  talking 
aloud,  faft,  and  little  to  the  purpofe.  Aftiver 
ly,  to  ferike  any  thing  fo,  as  to  make  it  lound 
and  rattle  ; to  Jllpute,  pr  wrangle.  , » 

CLA'TTER,  S.  a rattling  noife  j ^tumul- 
tuous noife,  Dr?i  . o 

CLAVA'TED,  Part.  [cUwtu:h  Lat.J 
knobbed;  or  having  plenty  of  knobs, 
CLA'VE,  th^:  pi xter  of  CLEAVE.  . 
CLA'VICLE,  S.  [cJ  'vicuiUf  Lat.]  in  Ana- 
tomy, the  collar  bone,  of  whkh  there  aue 
two  fit  ua ted  between  the  fcapula  and  fter- 
nuoi.  a . 

CLAV'SE,  S.  \claufuta,  Lat.]  a fentcnce  ; 
a Angle  article. 

ClAU/SIRAL,  Adj.  [from  clauftrum, 
Bi  lg.)  belonging  to  a doiftcr.  4<  CUujual 
priors."  . 

CLA’W,  S.  [c/uwtffl,  Sax.]  the  foot  of  a 
bird  or  beaft,  armed  with  a (harp  horny  fub- 
ftancc.  Figuratively,  the  hand,  cfpccially  of 
a rap-cious  perfon  ; a term  of  reproach. 

To  CLA'W,  V.  A.  [c.Wii»,  Sax.}  to 
feratch  with  the  nails. 

CLA'W  ED,  Adj.  having  claws,  {died, 
or  fcratccd  with  a claw, 

CLA'V,  S.  Icltii)  Erit,  i/Vy,  Belg.]  weighty, 

iViff 
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niff*  and  dwOiIc  earth,  fmooth  to  the  touch, 
and  eafily  diffoiving  in  water. 

To  CLA'Y,  V.  A.  to  cover  with  clay  ; to 
manure  with  cUty. 

CLA'Y-COLD,  Adj.  ["a  compound  wordl 
as  cold  as  clay,  lifeJcfs.  “ His  clay-cold corpfc.’' 
Rowe. 

CLA'YRY,  Adj.  confiding  of  clay. 

CLA'YI$H,Adj.of  the  nature  of  clay  j re- 
fembling  clay. 

CL E' AN,  Adj.  f pronounced  clecn,  clone, 
Sax.  | frett  from  dirt,  pure.  Ftee  from  wick- 
ednefs,  or  impurity,  Elegant,  neat  j op- 
posed to  unweiidiy  or  encumbered.  In  a 
fcripture-fcnfc,  free-  from  any  difeafe  which 
rendered  a perfon  unfir  for  public  attendance 
in  places  of  worship,  or  the  fociefy  of  others, 
applied  to  perfon 9 ; not  fit  to  he  eaten,  or 
offered J in  facr if? t e,  applied  to  beads.  En- 
trrely,  perfectly,  quite,  fully,  or  compleatly. 
“ Domeftic  broils  clean  overblown.”  Sbak. 

ToCLfc'AN,  V.  A.  tw  free  from  dirt,  filth, 
or  foil. 

CLE'ANLY,  Adj.  free  from  dirt  or  filth. 
Figuratively,  that  which  cleanfes  or  clears  a 
thing  from  filth.  Free  from  moral  impuri- 
ty | innocent,  chafte. 

CLE'ANLY,  Adv.  in  a clean,  neat,  de- 
cent manner. 

CLE'ANNESS,  S.  (‘pronounced  eleennej :] 
ebatnefs,  freed  from  dirt  or  filth,  applied 
to  things  or  clothes.  Elegance,  exaltiiefs, 
and  freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  or  un- 
chaffenefs,  applied  to  language.  Freedom 
from  guilt,"  or  any  immoral  impurity,  ap- 
plied to  allions. 

To  CLE'AhlSE,  V.  A.  [pronounced  c/enfe, 
cltmjian,  S*x.]  to  free  from  dirt  or  filth.  To 
free  from  bad  humours  by  medicine. 

CLE'ANSER,  S.  in  Medicine,  that  which 
removes  any  noxious  humours  from  the 
body ; ■ def  ergenf . 

CLE'AR,  Adj.  f pronounced  cleer,  from 
c/arr)  trail fparent;  that  which  may  be  feen 
through  ; free  from  filth,  applied  to  dreams. 
Free  from  clouds,  miffs  or  rain,  applied  to 
the  weather.  Without  adulteration.  Pofi- 
thre,  plain,  or  free  from  any  doubtful  expref 
(ions.  •"  A 'clear  -account  is  mamfeft,  evi- 
dent, or  that  which  cannot  be  difputcd.  Fi- 
guratively, void  of  guHt.  Free  firm  any 
undue  bias,  applied  to  the  judgment.  Free 
from  deductions,  applied  to  gain.  Applied 
to  perfons,  judicious,  or  poffelfed  of  ail  the 
lights,  which  can  fccure  from  error;  ufed 
in  familiar  converfation  Ufed  adverbially, 
for  entirely,  totally,  or  quite.  “ Bit  it  clear 
off."  L'F.frrange. 

To  CLE'AR,  V.  A to  remove  any  filth 
dr  obffrultion . Figuratively,  to  free  from 
obfcurity,  perplexity,  or  difficulty.  To  re- 
remove  any  charge  of  guilt.  Td  cleanfe. 
To  clarify  or  cleanfe  from  filth.  To  gain, 
without  any  deduction.  To  brighten,  to 
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remove  any  thing  which  intercepts  the  light. 
To  clear  a Jhifi,  is  to  obtain  permifiion  for 
failing  or  leiling  the  cargo,  by  paying  the 
cuftoms. 

CLE'AR  ANCE,  S.  a certificate  that  a 
(hip  has  been  cleared  at  the  cuftom-houfe. 

CLEA'RER,  S.  that  which  removes  any 
filth  orobffrultion. 

CLEA'RLY,  Adj.  free  from  darknefs,  ob- 
lurity,  or  ambiguity.  Plainly,  oppofed  to 
anfufedly.  Without  any  undue  influence, 

“ Deal  clearly  and  impartially  with  your- 
fclvcs.”  Tiihtf.  Without  deduction  or  di- 
minution applied  to  gains.  Without  evaffoh, 
plainly. 

CLEA'RNESS,  S.  tranfparency ; free- 
dom from  dregs,  or  filth.  DiffinCtilefs, 
plainnefs,  freedom  fiom  obfcurity  or  ambi- 
guity. 

CLEA'R-SIGHTED,  Adj,  [a  compound 
word]  judicious ; penetrating ; feeing  into 
the  conlequenccs  of  things. 

To  CLEA'R -STARCH,  V.  A.  to  (latch 
linen  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  may  appear 
trail  fparent  and  clear. 

To  CLE'AVE,  V.  A.  [Preter  I clavr 
Part,  cloven]  cbvwan,  Sax  ] ufed  with  the 
particle  to,  to  (tick,  to  adhere  .to,  applied  to 
things,  Figuratively,  to  unite  one’s  fclf  to 
a perfon  ; to  attend,  or  accompany.  44  Hl»‘ 
grace  doth  cleave  to  the  one.”  Hooker. 

To  CLE'AVE,  V.  A.  [Preter.  I clave, 
clove,  or  cleft  t PaHtcip  .cloven,  or  cleft,  fronv 
cl  fan  Sax.]  todividc  a thing  with  a chopper, 
axe,  &c.  To  divide,  or  feparare.  Ncuterly,  to 
part  afundcr.  To  fuffer  divifion,  or  fepm- 
rate. 

CLEA'VER,  S.  a large  fhtinftrument  of 
metal  with  a handle,  ufed  by  butchers  to  fe- 
parate  the  joints  of  meat.  One  who  chops' 
or  cleaves  any  thing. 

CLE'F,  [from  clef.  Fr.]  in  Mufic,  a mark 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  of  a piece  of 
mufic.  which  determines  the  name  of  eaclv 
line,  according  to  the  fcale. 

CLE'FT,  Participle  Paffive,  from  cleave , 

CLE'FT,  S.  [kltifft,  Teut.]  a fpace  made 
by  the  reparation  or  divifion  of  the  parts  of 
any  thing.  A crack. 

CLE'MENCY,  S.  \d amentia,  Lat.  clemence, 
Fr. } willingnefs  to  fbrgivc,  unwillingnefs  to 
putlifh,  and  ten  Jcrncfs  in  the  inflicting  punifh- 
ment. 

CLF.'MENT,  Adj*  [element,  Lat.]  ten- 
der and  humane  in  executing  or  limiting 
punUh  merit. 

CLE'RGY,  Sfclerus,  Lat.  xXr^c,  Gr.]  a 
body  of  men  officiating  in  the  public  (ci  vice' 
of  the  church. 

CLKR'GYMAN,  S.  [from  clergy  and  many 
a perfon  dedicated  by  ordination  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  church.  One  in  holy  orders. 

CLE'RTCAL,  Adj.  [clencus,  Lat.]  belong- 
ing or  relating  to  the  clergy  . 

" CLE'RK,  t 
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CLE'RK,  S. frfav,  Fr.  clerit,  Sax.]  in  Law, 
a title  given  to  the  clergy.  A writer  in  a 
public  office  In  Commerce,  a per  Ton  em- 
ployed in  a merchant's  compting-houfe  to 
trunfaCt  the  bufinefs  that  is  performed  by 
the  pen.  As  this  is  an  honourable  employ, 
fo  likewife  the  qualifications  required  to  dif- 
charge  it  properly  are  fuch  as  demand  appM- 
cation,  and  deferves  efteem.  In  the  church 
fervice  a layman,  who  pronounces  the  re-  i 
fgonfes  with  an  audible  voice  ; gives  out  the 
Tinging  pfalms,  &c. 

CLERKSHIP,  S.  the  office  or  employ- 
ment  of  a clerk. 

CLE'VER,  Adj.  [its  etymology  is  uncer- 
tain] dextrous,  quick,  (kill ful,  well -p leafing, 
convenient,  well.  “ ’Twou'd  found  more 
clever.”  Pope,  Well-made,  handfonic  ; any 
thing  which  a perfon  likes,  in  low  and  fami-. 
liar  difcourle  ; but  (hould  never  make  its  way 
into  books. 

CLEV'ERLY,  Adv.  in  an  ingenious, 
(killful  and  proper  manner. 

CLEVER'NESS,  S.  a proper,  fkilful,  in- 
genious, and  dextrous  performance. 

CLE'W,S.  [r/y-uv,  Sax.J  a bale  of  thread. 
Any  guide  or  direction,  by  means  of  which 
a perfon  may  be  led  to  furmount  any  diffi- 
culty. 

To  CLICK,  V.  A.  \ clicked  Bclg.]  to 
make  a (harp,  and  fucceflive  noife,  like  the 
beat<  of  a watch. 

CLI  ENT,  S . [client t Lat.]  in  Law',  one 
who  employs  a lawyer  for  advice,  or  to  fuc 
or  defend. 

CLl'ENTSHIP,  S.  the  office  or  Hate  of  a 
-client. 

CLFFF,  S.  [efify  Sax.]  a deep  or  craggy 
K>ck.  In  Mafic,  improperly  ufed  for  Clef. 

CLIMA'CTER,  S.  [Or.  xXi,uax”Nf]  a cer- 
tain period  of  li ft  fuppofed  to  be  attended 
with  Tome  great  danger. 

CLIMA'CTER  IC,  CLIMACTERTCAL, 
Adj.  {from  *Af,ua£,]  containing  a number  of 
years.  The  climacteric  year  is  a critical 
year  in  a perfon ’s  life,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed 
to  (land  in  great  danger  of  death. 

* CLl'MATK,  S.  [xXi/ua,  Or.  an  inclina- 
tion] in  Geography,  a fpace  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  mcafured  from  the  equator  to 
the  polar  circles.  In  a common  or  popular 
icnfc,  any  country  differing  from  another, 
in  tefpeCt  of  it*  feafons,  the  quality  of  the 
foil,  or  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

To  CLl'MATE,  V.  N.  to  inhabit. 
4i  Whilft  you  do  climate  here.’*  SbaJt.  Per- 
haps it  has  no  other  .uthority. 

CLEM  AX,  S [nMfxe »£,  Gr.  a ladder]  ir 
Rhetoric,  a figure  wherein  the  fenfe  of  a pe- 
riod increafes  every  fcntencc,  till  it  con-, 
eludes. 

To  CLI'M8,  V.  A.  [Prefer,  and  Participle 
Paffive,  (limbed,  from  climan\  Sax.  ] to  afeend, 
including  the  idea  of  difficulty,  To  afeend, 
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by  their  fpccific  levity,  Cfr.  applied  to  va- 
pours.  Actively,  to  nv  unt,  or  afeend. 

CLIM'BER,  5.  one  who  afeends,  any  high 
or  fleep  place. 

CLP  ME,  S.  [from  kXi  met,  Gr.]  the  fame 
as  Climate,  generally  ufed  in  poetry  in  (lead 
of  Climate. 

To  CLl'NCH,  V.  A.  [Preter  cl'mchedy  and 
Participle  Padive  ; from  elyniga.  Sax.]  to 
ffiut  the  hand  that  fingers  and  thumb  may 
teach  over  each  other.  To  bend  or  turn  the 
point  of  a nail,  when  driven  through* aoy 
thing.  To  confirm,  fettle,  or  eftablilh,  ap- 
plied to  argument. 

CLl'NCH,  S.  a pun.  Tn  Navigation,  that 
part  of  a cable  which  is  fail  entd  to  the  ring 
of  an  anchor. 

CLPNCHER,  S.  a cramp  or  hold-faft* 
made  of  iron  bent,  ufed  to  fallen  planks. 

To  CLl'NG,  V.  A.  [Prctcr,  I clung,  of 
have  clung,  Part,  clung,  klynger,  Dan.j  to 
flick  clofe  to  or  hang  upon. 

CL  PNG  Y,  Adv.  apt  to  (lick,  cling„  or 
adhere  to. 

CLI'NIC,  or  CLINICAL,  Adj.  [front 
xXiiti,  Gr.  fo  lie  down  in  a bed]  thofc  who 
keep  their  beds  on  account  of  any  difordcr. 
In  Church  Hiftoriiins,  applied  to  a ptrfou 
converted  or»  his  death-bed. 

To  CLI'NK,  V.  A.  to  ftrikcmetals  toge- 
ther fo  as  to  make  them  found.  Neuterly,  to 
make  a noife  like  the  found  made  by  two 
pieces  of  metal  (truck  together. 

CLI'NK,  S.  a noife  made  by  firiking  two 
pieces  of  metal  together. 

CLI'NQUANf,  S.  [Fr.]  embroidery  ; 
gaudy  drefs;  ortinfcl  finery. 

To  CLI'P,  V.  A.  [ clipsan , Sax.]  to  en- 
fold in  the  arms  $ to  hug.  To  cut  with 
fheers,  or  fciflbrs  j to  diminilh,  applied  to 
coin.  To  cut  ihort,  not  to  pronounce  fully, 
applied  to  language.  •«  To  clip  the  king's 
Englifh.”  Confined  or  furrounded,  uted  with 
the  particle  tvirb.  “ Clipt  '.tiivitb  the  fea SU ik. 

CLl'PPER,  S.  one  that  dehafes  the  coin* 
by  filing,  or  otherwife  diminilhing  its  fize. 

CLI'PI'ING,  S.  [See  CLIP]  that  which 
is  cut  off  from  a thing. 

CLO'AK,  S.  [pronoun ced^  e/of e]  a loofe 
outer  gaimcnt  without  flecVes  Alfo,  a pre- 
text or  pretence. 

To  CLO'AK,  V.  A.  to  cover  with  a cloak. 
To  conceal  any  dcGgn  by  fome  fpecious  pre- 
text. 

CLO'AK-BAG,  S.  a kind  of  pormantcaii* 

CLO'CK,  S.  ( coclc,  Brit,  from  c heb,  Brit.] 
a machine,  going  by  a pendulum,  ferving  to 
meafure  time,  and  fhew  the  hour  by  ftriking 
on  a bell.  Hugcns  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
brought  the  ingenious  art  of  e/orf-making  to 
any  perfection,  and  the  firft  pendulum  clock 
made  in  England,  was  in  the  year  1622,  by 
Fromantsl,  a Dutchman.  IP  bat's  o'ckciy  is 
a f hrafe,  lignifying  what  hour  is  it  ? It's  fi* 
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t*  clock,  Implies,  it  is  the  fixth  hour.  Applied 
to  flocking*,  clock  fignifies  the  work  with 
which  the  ankles  were  adorned,  and  as  this 
was  a means  of  making  the  fenvde  leg  ap- 
pear taperer  than  it  otherwife  does,  it  is 
wonderful  this  em  belli  foment  fhould  now  be 
laid  afide. 

CLOD,  \clud,  Sax.]  a lump  of  earth  or 
clay;  a turf  j the  ground  ; a dull,  ignorant, 
ft upid  perfon. 

To  CLO'D,  V.  N.  to  unite  into  a mafsj-i 
to  curdle ; alfo  to  pelt  with  clods. 

CLOD'DY,  Adj.  confifting  of  little  heaps 
or  clod 9 of  earth. 

To  CLO'G,  V.  A.  to  overload  ; to  bur- 
then ; to  embarrafs.  Neuteily,  to  gather 
into  a mafs,  ufed  inftead  of  clot.  To  be 
filled  with  any  tiling  that  may  ftop  its  ope- 
ration. 

CLO'G,  S.  any  we’ght  or  thing  which 
impedes  or  hinders;  areftraint;  an  incum- 
brance, obftruCtion,  or  impediment.  A com- 
pofitton  of  leather,  worn  by  women  over 
their  fhoes,  to  keep  thcmfelves  clean  or 
warm.  A (hoe.  “ In  France— the  middle 
fort  make  ufe  of  wooden  clogs.** 

CLO'GGINESS,  S.  the"  being  hindered 
from  motion  ; ob/truttion  ; impediment. 

CLO'G  GY,  Adj.  that  which  flops  up  the 
paflages  or  hinders  motion. 

CLOI'STER,  S.  f das , Brit,  clarifier.  Sax. 
ch'rfhr,  Fr.)  a monaflry  for  the  rdig:ous  of 
either  fex.  in  a more  limited  fenfe,  the 
principal  part  of  a regular  monaflry,  confid- 
ing of  a fquare,  built  on  each  of  its  fide9. 

To  CLOI'STER,  V.  A.  to  fhut  up  or 
confine  ia  a monaflry. 

CLOI'STER  AL,  Adj.  folrary;  retired  j 
reclufe  ; like  a cloifter, 

CLOI'STER  E D,  Part.  foli:a»y;  inhabit- 
ing a cloiflcr  or  a monaflry  or  religious  houfe. 
In  Architeflr.re,  built  round,  or  furrounded 
with  a piazza  or  periflile. 

CLOl'STRl  SS,  S.  a nun,  orfemale  in- 
habiting a religious  houfe.  , 

CLO'KE,  S.  See  CLOAK. 

To  CLO'SE,  V.  A.  [tlofty  Arm.  clyfan, 
Sax  ] to  (hut  any  thing  ; to  conclude  or  fi- 
nifli.  To  confine,  ufed  with  in.  To  join 
any  thing  broken.  To  clofe  up,  is  to  heal. 
Neuterly,  to  join  two  parts  together,  after 
being  feparated,  ufed  with  upon.  “ The 
earth  clofed  upon  them.”  Figuratively,  ap- 
plied to  meafure,  to  agree  to.  To  clofe  in 
with,  to  join  with  a party.  In  Wreflling, 
to  run  up  to  a perfon  and  feize  fall  hold  on 
him. 

CLO'SE,  S.  any  thing  fhut;  a fmall  in- 
dofed  field.  Applied  to  time,  the  end  of 
any  period.  <rlhc  clofe  of  night.”  Dryd. 
In  Wreflling,  a grapple  or  violent  hug.  A 
conclufion. 

CLO'SE,  Adj.  fo  as  nothing  can  come  in 
or  out.  Stagnating,  fultry,  applied  to  the 
air.  Having  but  few  pores,  applied  to  me- 
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'als.  « That  very  clofe  metal.'1  Locke, 
Dciife  j concife ; fhort.  Applied  to  fitua* 
tion,  contiguous  or  touching.  Figuratively, 
applied  to  defig  ns.  to  keep  clofe,  is  to  be  fetret 
or  without  difeovery.  Home ; to  the  point. 
Retired,  without  going  abroad.  “ Clofeiy 
confined.'*  Narrow. 

CLOSE-BODIED,  Adj.  that  which  comet 
tight  or  clofe  round  the  body. 

Ci.OSE-HA'NDED,  Adj.  covetous ; il- 
liberal ; ungenerous. 

CLO'SELY,  Adv.  without  vent  or  paf- 
fage.  Applied  to  purfult,  very  near  or  with- 
out any  great  diftance  between.  Literal. 

“ I have  tranllated  clofeiy." 

CLO'SENISS,  S.  narrownefs ; want  of 
air;  deufenefs;  compatfncfs;  without  ma- 
ny pores;  reclofenefs ; folitudc  ; referve; 
ayaricc,  or  connexion. 

CLO'SER,  S.  afinifher;  a concluder;  a 
terminator. 

CLOS'ET,  S.  [from  clofe]  a fmall  room 
for  retirement.  A (hallow  place,  fumilhed 
witlrfhclvcs,  &c.  for  curiofities,  &c. 

ToCLO'SET,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun] 
to  fhut  up,  or  conceal  in  a cofet;  to  take 
into  a elofet,  for  the  fake  of  privacy.  “ Lord. 
Mansfield  was  clofettcd  with  the  King.” 

CLOS'URE,  S.  (he  a&  of  flopping  up; 
confinement;  conclufion;  termination. 

CLO'T,  S.  ff'W,  Bclg.J  a mafs  formed  by 
thickening  of  fluiJs. 

To  CLO'T,  V.  N.  [ klottercn , Be’g.]  to 
grow  into  fmall  mafles ; to  gather  into 
clods. 

CLO'TH,  S.  any  thing  woven  for  gar- 
ments. The  linen  wherewith  a table  is  co- 
vered at  meals.  The  canvafs  on  which  pic- 
tures arc  painted,  fn  the  plural  clothes,  any 
thing  with  which  a perfon  is  drefled  to  cover 
his  nakedntfs,  or  embdlifli.  his  perfon  ; 
wrote  clothes,  and  pronounced  clo's.  Ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  woollen  cloth,  * 
the  great  flaplc  commodity,  glory,  and  fup- 
port  of  this  nation  ; but  as  there  Is  a mani- 
fest decay  in  the  goodnefs  of  this  manufac- 
ture of  late  years,  it  were  to  be  with cd  that 
thofe  at  the  helm  would  turn  their  thoughts 
to  this  article,  and,  by  giving  it  all  the  na- 
tional encouragement  in  their  power,  revive 
its  character,  and  render  it  as  reputable  as 
they  have  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  arms. 

CLOTHIER,  S one  who  carries  on  the 
manufactory  of  cloth.  Camden  obferves  in 
his  Britannia,  that  mofl  of  the  greateft  fcho- 
lars  and  eminent  perfonages  of  this  king- 
dom, have  been  defeended  from  perfons  of 
this  profclfion. 

CLO'THING,  S.  drefs,  garments,  or  that 
which  a perfon  wears  to  cover  and  defend  hi* 
body  from  the  weather. 

CLOT-POLL,  S.  a ff upid  perfon,  a block- 
head. 

CLO'TTY,  Adj.  abounding  with  clots  or 
lumps. 
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CLOU'D,  S.  | cloddty  Bclg.  a Ipot]  con-  CLO’VF.N,  Part.  from  cleave, 
denied  vapours,  fiifpcndcd  in  the atmofpherc.  CLO'VEN-FOOTI'D,  Adj.  having  the 
Clouds  are  the  moft  confidcTable  of  all  the  foot  divided  into  two  part*, 
meteors,  as  furniQling  wafer  and  plenty  to  ClLO'VKR,  S.  (f  om  c!eefer%  Sax.]  in  Bo- 
the  earth,  mitigating  the  exccfiive  heats  of  tany,  a fpecies  of  trefoil.  To  live  in  clover , 
the  torrid  zone,  and  fcrcening  it  from  the  is  a phrafe  for  living  Juxurioufly,  clover  be- 
beums  of  the  fun  j collecting  the  rays  of  ing  reckoned  a delicious  food  for  cattle, 
light  by  the  numerous  refractions  they  fuflu  CI.O'VERED,  Adj.  covered  with  clover, 
in  their  paflige  thro'  them,  thereby  prolong*  “ The  chvered  vile." 

ing  the  flay  of  lightafter  the  fun  is  defeended  CL'OLT,  S.  [clut.  Sax.]  a piece  of  cloth 
below  the  horizon,  and  anticipating  its  com-  generally  made  doubL,  fdving  to  keep  in- 
ing  fome  time  before  it  has  afeended  above  faiits  clean  ; a patch  on  a fhoe  or  garmeht. 
it;  without  their  medium,  the  heavens  would  ToCLOU'T,  V.  A.  to  patch  or  mend 
be  one  un.form  fuble  fubfhmce,  the  rays  of  clumlily 

light  would  be  fcattered  abroad  in  the  im-  CLO'YVN,  S.  \iJu,tnalgurt  111.  coirfe  or 
m?nfe  regions  of  fpace  ui  hout  teaching  otu  ‘ clumfy  j a ruflic  or  country  felltriv  one 
eyes,  and  the  rav idling  profpeO  of  nature1  wliofe  manners  aic  unpolifhcd. 
would  become  a large  blot  Figuratively, j CLO  WNISH,  Adj.  hke  a clown  ; rude, 
the  veins  in  precious  Hones.  Any  thing  aukward,  ill-bred. 

which  obfeuresj  a flute  of  darknefs  j a CLO  W'NISHLY,  Adj.  in  a clilmfy. 
Crowd.  i coarfb,  ciownifh  manner. 

To  CLO'UD,  V.  A.  to  darken;  to  ob- ! CLOW'NlSHNkSS,  S.  unpoliflied  rude- 
feure  ; to  be  variegated  or  diverfified  with  ‘ nefs ; ruflic  fimplicity;  aukward  addrefs, 
dark  veins.  Ncuterly,  to  grow  cloudy,  dark,  j like  a clown 

or  overcafh  j To  CLO'Y,  V.  A [enr/ouerf  Fr.]  to  filt 

CLOU'D-CAPT,  Adj.  covered  by  or  ‘ with  too  much  food;  to  futfeit  almoft  to 
touching  the  clouds.  “ The  chud-capt  tow-  ] loathin?  ; to  nail  up  guns 
ers.”  Sbak,  CLO'YLESS,  Adj.  that  which  will  never 

CLOU'DILY,  Adv.  in  a cloudy  or  dark  fatisfy  or  furfeit. 
manner.  Figuratively,  confufcdly  or  ob-  CLU'B,  S.  [ehappa,  Brit.]  a heavy,  flrong, 
fcurcly-  thick  ftick.  in  Gaming,  the  name  of  one 

CLOUTDINESS,  S.  want  of  brightnefs  of  the  fuirs  of  cards,  called  in  French 
or  luflrc  ; foulnefs,  applied  to  diamonds  or  from  its  refcmbling  the  trefoil  leaf.  The 
other  precious  (tones.  money  every  member  is  to  pay  at  a drinking 

CLOU'DLESS,  Adj.  without  clouds, clear,  fociety.  An  aflembly  meeting  at  a public- 
without  fpots.  i houfe  to  pafs  the  evening.  Concurrence, 

CLOLFDY,  Adj.  dark,  obfeured,  or  over-  contribution, 
cad  with  clouds.  Figuratively,  obfeure,  To  CLl^B,  V.  A.  to  contribute  towards  a 
dark,  imperfeft,  applied  to  ideas  or  notions,  public  expence.  To  join  and  unite.  To 
Sullen,  gloomy,  dsjefted,  applied  to  the  looks,  lend  afli  tancc-  To  pay  one’s  proportion  to 
Variegated  with  fpots  or  veins,  applied  to  a common  cxpcncc. 

marbles  agates,  See.  To  CLU'CK,  V.  H.  f chcchn,'  Brit.]  to 

CL*WE,  the  Freter  of  cleave.  make  a no  fc  refembling  that  of  a hen  cal- 

CLO'VE,  S.  f clou\  F n a nail,  from  its  re-  ling  her  chickens, 
fcmbling  the  head  of  a nail]  an  aromatic  CLU'MP,  S.  [kl:mp9  Ter.t.]  a Ihapclcfs 
fruit,,  growing  on  a tree  twenty  feci  high,  thick  piece  of  u«»od 

whole  leaves  refcmble  thofc  of  tnc  bay  tree,  CLUM'SILY,  Adv.  [implying  manner] 
and  a native  of  the  Molucca  iflandf,  but  has  in  an  aukward,  cr.icelcfs  manner.  j • ’ 
been  extirpated  thence  by. the  Dutch,  who  CLUMLSINBSS,  S.  aukward,  proceeding 
have  traufplanted  it  to  Ternatc,  irt  order  to  from  want  of  lit ceding,  parts,  or  experience ; 
monopolize  it  entirely.  The  friitt  is  ga-  ungainliuef's. 

thered  when  unripe,  fomewhat  refcmbles  a CLU'MSY,  Adj.  [from  hmpfrb,  Belg  ] 
nail  in  figure,  of  a rough  furface,  dufky  aukward,  unhandy,  and  without  grace, 
brown  colour,  and  bar  on  the  top  a round  Heavy,  thick,  and  coarfe,  with  refpeft  to 
body  of  the  fize  of  a pepper>-co  n.  It  is  fhape  and  appearance, 
iifcd  in  foods,  makes  an  ingredient  in  mcfl  CLU'NG,  the  Pretec  and  Participle  of 
family  cordials.  Ln  ^Medicine,  is  cftecmt*d  ding. 

carminative,  good  in  all  cephalic,  difbrders  c.LU'NG  Part-  wafted  away,  fhrunk. 
arifing  from  cold  caufes,  in  crudities,  apo-  CLUS  I FR,  Wiujlcr,,  !yfl<r.  Sax.]  a hunch; 
plexies,  &c.  and  is  a very  good  alexiphat-  growing  dole  tngc.laer  a«-d  on  one  ftalk.  A 
mic.  . numbe- of  infects  together.  Several  people 

CLOVE-GJLLY- FLOWER,  S.  in  Bo-  collated  together. 
tany,  the  dianthus  or  'caryophihis.  It  is  To  IXl’fttJ  ER,VT.N.  to  grow  in  bunches, 
ranged  by  Linr.a:usr  in  the  id  fc<flioii  of  his  To  g nlitr  t**ge»hn  in  Ijodies,  applied  to  bees, 
ictli  clals.  Actively/  to  tolled  into  bunches. 
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To  CLUTCH,  V.  A.  [of  unrertaln  eiy- 
mology]  to  gripe  or  grafp  ; lo  I hut  the  hand 
clofe,  fo  as  to  feize  a thing. 

CLU'TCH,  S.  a gripe,  grafp,  or  fe’zurc, 
with  the  hand  (hut  very  dole.  In  the  f*ln 
ral,  the  talons  of  a bird  or  wild  bead.  Pol- 
fcflion- 

CLU'TTER,  S.  a noife  made  about  fome 
trilling  affair;  a hurry  or  clamour. 

iTo  CLU'TTER.  V.  N.  to  make  a buttle 
about  fume  trivial  .affair. 
iOLY'STF.R,  S.  f X^5**?*  ^r.]  in  Medi- 
cine., « decoction  of  var  ous  ingredients  in- 
jeded  into  the  anus 

■4  To  COACF.R/VAT K V.  A.  ^coactrDatum, 
LatJ  to  heap  up  or  together. 

cGACERYA'TION,  S.  the  ad  of  heap- 
ing together. 

CC/ACH,  S.  r code.  Fr.  kotezi,  Boh.] 
a carriage  of  plcafurc  and  (late,  hung  upon 
frraps  or  fp rings,  running  on  four  wheels, 
and  dittinguifned  from  a chariot,  bcoufe  it 
has  two  fea i s fronting  each  other.  *1  Ins  car- 
riage was  originally  intended  for  the  coun- 
try, and  when  firtt  innoduccd  into  cities, 
there  were  but  ttoo  even  at  P-ris.  The  firtt 
courtier  who  fet  up  this  equipage,  was  John 
de  Laval dc Bols  Dauphin,  who  could  not  tra- 
vel on  horfeback  on  account  of  his  enormous 
bulk.  We  find  e"en  in  England,  that  as  low 
as  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  thenobilityof  both 
iexe*  attended  herin  proceffions  on  horfeback ; 
fo  that  this  vehicle  Icemcd  to  be  referved  for 
an  age,  when  every  petty  tradesman  fcorned 
to  prefervehis  health  by  the  falutary  exercife 
of  walking,  and  chofc  rather  to  entail  debi 
liry  on  his  potterity  by  aping  nobility,  and 
rivaling  his  fuperiors  in  the  fum  total  of  his 
expcnccs. 

CO'ACH-BGX,  S.  the  feat  on  which  the! 
perfon  fits  to  drive  a coach. 

COA'CH-HIRE,  S.  money  paid  for  the 
ufc  of  a hired  coach. 

To  COA'CT,  V.  to  act  together  or  in 
concert. 

COA'CTION,  S.  [coa&us,  Lat.J  force, 
compulfion,  obligation. 

COADJU'TANT,  Part,  ffrom  con  anJ 
adjutant,  Lac  ] helping  or  affitting  a perfon 
in  any  aflion;  cooperating  Subttancivdy 
ufed  for  an  accomplice  j a cooperator. 

COADJU'TOR,  S.  ffiom  cert  and  ad- 
jutor,  Lat]  an  afiifhnt,  allbciatc;  or  partner. 

COADJU'VAN^Y,  S.  ffrom  con  nod  ad- 
juvan i,  Lat.]  affittancc,  help,  concurrence 
in  any  procefs  or  operation. 

COAGMENTA'TION,  8.  \coagmcntatw , 
Lat.]  a joining,  uniting,  or  heaping  feve- 
ral  particles  togthcr.  The  joining  feveral 
fylLbles  or  word?  together,  fo  as  to  form  one 
word,  or  fentcnce.  “ Cementing  and  aug- 
mentation of  words.**  J&ktjon. 

CO A'GULABLE,  Adj.  ffrom  coagufo , 
Lat.]  that  which  may  thicken,  curdle,  or 
concrete. 
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To  COA'CJULATE,  V.  A.  f cojgu'cJ 
Lat  ] to  make  a thin?  curdle,  or  turn  into 
dms  ; to  form  cor.creticns  ; to  congeal. 

COAGULA'TION,  S.  Uoagulatio,  Lat.] 
the  ad  of  turning  into  curds.  Concretion  ; 
congelation.  The  Hate  of  a thing  con- 
gealed, or  curdled. 

COA'GULATIVE,  Adj.  having  the 
power  of  caufing  coagulations  ; curdling. 

COAGUL^' l OR,  S.  that  which  caufes 
condenfations,  or  concretions.  In  Medicine, 
thofe  fubttanccs  which  expel  the  mod  fluid 
parts  of  the  humours,  thereby  thickening 
and  incrafTating  them  j or  e'fe  by  imbibing 
fomc  of  the  aqueous  or  fluid  parts,  thefe  are 
called  abforbents. 

COA'L,  S.  f col,  Sax.  hi,  hhl .]  a /olid, 
dry,  inflammable  fubflance,  found  in  large 
ffrara,  of  a black  glotty  hue,  foft  and  fri.a- 
blft  and  leaving  when  burnt,  a great  quan- 
tity of  afhes.  Ufed  fometimes  tor  charcoal. 

COA'L-BL  J CK,  S.  of  the  coiour  of 
coal  j quite  back. 

To  CO.aLE'SCE,  V.  N.  [pronounced 
coalefs , from  cojIcJco,  L3t.j  to  unite  toge- 
ther, applied  to  the  union  of  different  par- 
ticles : As  when  the  particles  of  vapours  run 
together,  and  foiin  globules,  and  by  that 
means  caufe  rain. 

COALESCENCE,  S.  f coahfcnt,  Lat.] 
the  aff  of  coalrfdng  or  uniting  of  feveral 
particles. 

COALITION,  S.  [ coalitium , Lit.]  the 
uniting  of  different  particles,  fo  as  to  com- 
pofe  one  common  mafs. 

COARCTATION,  S.  [coardafto,  Lat.] 
confinement,  orre^raint  to  a narrow  fpace. 
The  lcffcning  any  fpace  Rettraint  of  liberty. 

COA  RSE,  Adj.  [corf.  Sax.}  not  refined, 
applied  to  metals.  Rough,  or  having  large 
threads,  applied  to  cloth  or  lilk.  Rude,  un- 
civil, indelicate,  applied  lo  behaviour;  not  ele- 
gant, applied  to  language.  Mean,  vile,  rough,  • 
and  of  no  value,  applied  to  the  worth  of  any 
thing,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  wrought. 

COA'RSELY,  Adv.  in  a rude,  rough, 
indecent  or  inelegant  manner. 

C )A'RSENESS,  S.  want  of  purity,  and 
refining ; abounding  in  drofs,  applied  to  me* 
tals  Confiding  of  large  threads  or  wrought 
without  any  nicety,  applied  to  manufactures. 
Want  of  elegance,  or  delicacy,  applied  to 
exprelTIons.  Want  of  politenefs  or  breed- 
ing; clownifhncft,  rudenefs.  A compoficion 
of  mean  and  cheap  materials  ; that  which 
may  be  bought  at  a low  price,  and  is  worth 
but  little,  applied  to  provifiuns. 

CO.VST,  S [t'ftc,  Fr.  cofta*  ItaLJ  land 
which  is  wafted  by  the  fca. 

ToCOA'ST,  V.  N.  to  fail  near  a coajl, 
or  within  fight  of  land.  Actively,  to  fail  by 
a place. 

CO' AST^R,  S,  one  who  makes  a voyage 
from  port  lo  port,  keeping  within  fight  of 
the  Ibore.  One  who  fails  near  the  (hore. 
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CO'AT,  $.  [cotte,  Fr.  cotta,  Ital.l  the 
outward  garment  of  a man.  Thf  lower 
part  of  a woman’s  drefs  fattened  round  the 
watte,  and  covering  the  legs.  Any  cover- 
ing, or  tegument.  The  hair  or  fur  <>f  a 
beatt.  ' In  Heraldry,  theefcutchcon,  on 
which  a perfoa’sarmsarc  pourtrayed. 

To  CO*  AX,  V.  A.  to  endeavour  to  pej- 
fuade  by  flattefy,  to  wheedle. 

COA'XER,  S.  one  who  endeavours  to 
perfuade  by  flattery  $ a whccdlcr. 

To.CO'BBLE,  V.  A.  [kailer*  Eelg.]  to 
mend  any  thing  dumbly,  applied  generally 
to  Aloes.  To  do  or  make  any  thing  in  a 
poarfe,  unhandy,  awkward,  or  rough  man- 
ner. s - 

COBBLER,  S.  a mender  of  flioes.  Fi- 
guratively, a very  clumfy  bad  workman. 

COBl'RONS,  S.  irons  with  a knobb  at 
the  upper  end,  ufed  in  country  Arc-places 
where  wood  is  burred. 

CO'B  WEB,  S.  the  web  of  a fpider.  The 
manner  of  fpinning  this  toil,  the  geometri- 
cal proportion  between  its  threads,  their  mi- 
nutenefs  and  flendernefs,  and  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  formed,  arc  particulars  wor- 
thy the  con  fider.it  ion  of  a natural  ill,  and  All 
the  curious  mind  with  admiration.  Figura- 
tively, any  fnare  or  trap.  Sometimes  ufed 
fpr  a reftraipt  which  may  be  eafily  re 
moved. 

COCHIN E'AL,  S.  [cochmilla.  Span,  a 
wood-loufe,  from  the  fimilitude  it  bears  to  it] 
an  infeft  found  upon  the  opuntia,  oiig.nally 
of  a white  colour,  but  turning  red  by  means 
of  the  food  it  eats,  and  when  dried  affording 
a beautiful  purple  colour  ufed  by  dyers. 

CO'CHLEARY,  Adj.  [from  cochlea,  Lat.j 
made  ;n  the  form  of  or  refcmbling  a ferew. 

CO'CHLEATtD,  Adj.  [from  cochlea,  Lat.] 
twitted  in  form  of  a ferew  j turbinated. 

CO'CK,  S.  I cocc.  Sax.  Jer*,  £elg  Fr.] 
the  male  of  the  fpccics  of  domcftic  fowls, 
remarkable  for  its  courage,  pride  and  gallan- 
try. Alfo  the  male  of  any  birds.  An  ih- 
ftrument  turning  round  a pivot,  to  fhew  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  blows.  An  in- 
Ihument  ufed  in  drawing  liquors  from  calks. 
The  notch  of  an  arrow.  That  part  of  the 
lock  of  a gun,  which  /trikes  the  flint.  Fi- 
guratively, a courageous  perfon,*  or  one  who 
poflefles  s great  fund  of  /pirifs-  . In  Marine 
Affairs,?  fmall  boat,  called  a cock-boat.  A 
fmall  heap  of  hay.  The  form  in  which  the 
brims  of  a hat  are  placed.  The  fly  Ip  or 
gnomon  of  a dial.  The  ntraje  of  a bal- 
ance. 

' To  CCyCK,  V.  A.  to  ereft.  “ ''ticks  his , 
ears.’*  Gay.  To  mould  the  lliape  of  a hat. 
To  wear  the  hat  with  an  air  of  fmartnefs. 
To  fix  the  cock  of  a gun  ready  for  cbfcharg- 
ing.  To  place  hay  in  fmall  heaps.  To  look 
with  an  air  of  triumph  and  contempt,  joined 
fo  the  word  y.ofil  Neuterly,  to  ttrut,  or  look 
big.  To  triin  cocks  for  fighting. 
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COCKA'DE,  S.  a ribband  formed  in  the 
(hape  of  a rufc,  worn  in  a man's  hat. 

COCKATRICE!,  S.  a ferpent  laid  to  be 
formed  from  a cock's  egg.  Figuratively,  a 
perfon  of  an  infidious,  venemous  difpotitioa. 

To  CO'CKER,  V,  A-  [coquelwtr,  5; r;J  to 
in-Jgc  too  much  ; to  fondle. 

CO'CKER,  S.  one  who  keep.  Or  trains 
cocks  for  fighting. 

COC'KEREL,  S.  [a  diminutive  noun 
from  end]  a young  cock.  i r JC 

COCKi.RMOU  £ H,  a town  of  Cumber- 
land, with  a market  on  Mondays,  and  two 
fairs,  the  firfi  Monday  in  May  for  homed  c*t- 
tle,  and  on  October  10  for  horles  and  horned 
cattle.  The  fituation  is  low,  betweer)  the 
rivers  pet  went  and  Cocker,  over  which  there 
are  two  done  bridges.  It  is  between  two 
hills,  on  one  of  which  (lands  a handfome 
church,  and  on  the  other  a (lately  taflle. 
It  is  a borough-town,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  is  well  inhabited,  has 
good  trade  in  coarfe  broad  cloths,  and  has  fe- 
veral  handfome  buildings.  The  market  is 
the  bed  for  corn  in  the  county,  except  Pen- 
rith. It  is  44  miles  S.  E.  by  S.  of  Kendal, 
it  S.  W.  by  \V.  of  Carlifie,  and  187  N.  N.W 
of  London.  Lon.  14.  25.  lat.  54,  j. 

COC'KET,  S.  [of  uncertain  etymology]  a 
feal  belonging  to  the  cuftom-houfe.  An  in- 
ftrument  delivered  to  merchants  as  a certifi- 
cate that  they  have  paid  the  endows  for  their 
goods.  . - . 

CO'CKLE,  S.  [cojuillt,  Fr.]  a (mall  Ihtll- 
fifh.  - ,3  . 

To  CO'CKLE,  V.  N.  to  contrail  into 
wrinkles  by  wet  or  rain, 

CO'CIiLED,  Part,  (belled;  wrinkled  by 
wet. 

COCKNEY,  S.  [fail  de  cocaigne,  in  Boi- 
leau.  Is  a country  of  dainties ; one  born,  in 
London,  and  as  a word,  of  contempt.  Fi- 
guratively, any  effeminate,  luxurious,  inex- 
petienced  perfon  living  in  a city. 

COCKPIT,  S.  a place  wherein  cock,  ge- 
nerally fight.  , 

CO'CKSURE,  Adj.  confident,"  certain, 
quite  fine. 

COCKSWAIN,  S.  [c^g pwaint,  Sax.]  the 
officer  who  has  the  command  of  the  cock- 
boat. 

COCOA,  S.  See  CACAO,  or  CHOCO- 
LATE-NUT. 

COD,  or  CODFISH,  S.  a fea-filh,  caught 
in  great  plenty  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. 

COP,  S.  [ceddt,  Sax.]  in  Botany,  any  hulk 
in  which  feeds  are  lodged. 

To  COD,  V.  N.  to  lnclofe  in  a hufle,  or 

cod, 

CODE,  S.  [from  codex,  Lat,]  a book.  A 
book  of  civil  laws.  , 1 , * 

CODICIL,  S.  [a  diminutive  of  codex, 
Lat.]  a w riling  made  as  of  a fupphment  to  4 
will  to  fopply  foptething  omitted. 
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To  CO'DLE,  V.  A.  [of  coBulo,  Lat.]  to 
parboil.  To  fofien  by  hot  water. 

CO  DLING,  S.  an  early  kind  of  apple. 

COE'FFICACY,  S.  [from  cm,  Lat.  and 
efficacin,  Lat.]  the  united  power  of  f-Veral 
Wings  to  produce  at)  effctt. 

COEFFI'CIENCY,  S.  [from  cm,  and  rffi 
eiem,  Lat.]  the  joint  aft  of  tevcral  tilings  to 
produce  any  efFefl. 

COEFFICIENT,  Part,  Jeon  and  efficient, 
Lat.]  that  which  afts  jointly  with  another.  Co- 
efficient! in  Algebra,  numbers  or  uneven  quan- 
ties  prefixed  to  letters,  into  which  they  are 
Aippofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus,  in  3 t, 
ieci  or  exx,  3 is  the  coefficient  of  3 it;  i,  of 
bx,  and  c,  of  cxx.  In  fluxions,  applied  to 
any  generating  term,  it  is  the  quantity  ariftng 
from  the  divilion  of  that  term  by  the  gene- 
rated quantity. 

CO'EMPHON,  S.  [cmtfta,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  buying  up  or  engroffing  any  commo- 
dity. “ Monopolies  and  cormptiom  of  wares.’1 

Bar. 

COE'QUAL,  Adi.  [from  ccn  and  equal'll, 
Lat.  | Iteing  in  the  fame  condition,  and  cir- 
cumilance  as  another. 

COEQUAL'ITY,  S.  the  rtate  of  two 
pet  Tons  or  things  which  are  equal. 

To  COE'RCE,  V.  A.  f coerceo,  Lat.]  to 
Teftrain  by  fotce,  or  punifltments. 

COE'RCIBLE,  Adj.  that  which  maybe 
rcOrainrd. 

COE'RCION,  S.  [from  coertco,  Lat.]  a 
check,  or  redraint. 

COE'RCIVE,  Adj.  that  which  has  the 
power  of  red  raining.  Forcible. 

COESSE'NTIAL,  Adj.  [from  con  and 
tfjentia,  Lat.]  having  or  partaking  of  the 
lame  eflence. 

COESSENTIA'LITY,  S.  the  partaking 
of  the  fame  cffence  with  another. 

COET A'NEOUS,  Adj.  [from  con  and 
setai,  age]  of  the  fame  age  with  another. 
Ufed  with  to,  or  unto. 

COETER'NAL,  Adj.  [from  con  and  cetcr- 
ocus,  Lat.]  equally  eternal  with  another. 

COE  TER 'NIT  Y,  S.  [from  con  and  octcr- 
niias,  Lat.  J having  an  eternity  of  cxiilence 
equal  with  another. 

COE'VAL,  Adj.  [cccmnii,  Lat.]  born  at 
the  fame  time ; of  the  fame  age,  followed  by 
toitb,  or  to.  “ Cental  xvitb  eternity.”  Pope. 
“ Coeval  to  mankind."  Hole.  Ufed  fubftan- 
tively,  for  a pet  foil  of  the  fame  age,  or  liv- 
ing at  the  fame  time  as  another.  A contem- 
porary. 

COE'VOUS,  Adj.  [ftruar,  Lat.]  of  the 
fame  age. 

To  COEXl'ST,  V.  N.  [from  con  and 
exifit,  Lat.]  to  exift,  at  the  fame  time  or 
place  j joined  to  the  particle  vitilj. 

COr  Xl'STENCE,  S.  having  exifience  at 
the  fame  time,  or  place  with  another  ; fol- 
lowed by  with. 

COEXI  STENT,  Adj.  hiving  exifience  at 
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the  fame  time  with  another.  “ Coexifient 
uitb  the  motions.**  Locke. 

ToCOKXTE'ND,  V.  A.  [from  con  and 
extenJo,  Lat.]  to  extend  to  the  fame  fpacc  or 
Juration. 

CCEXTE'NSION,  $.  the  art  of  entend- 
ing  to  the  fame  fpace  or  duration  with  ano- 
ther, followed  l>y  ivirb. 

CO'FFEE,  S.  [caiueby  Turk,  caffe,  Fr,] 
ihe  berry  of  a tree,  propagated  in  mod  of 
our  colonies,  efpccially  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
is  Httle  inferior  to  the  heft  Turkey.  Its  leaves 
refemble  the  common  laurel.  The  liquor 
made  from  the  berry  roafted,  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  firft  by  Mr.  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, a Turkey-merchant,  in  1652,  bring- 
ing with  him  one  Piquet,  a Greek  fervant, 
to  nuke  ceffee  for  him  ; who  was' the  firft 
per  fen  that  ever  fet  up  a ccffce-houfe  in  this 
kingdom. 

COT  FEE*  HOUSE,  S.  a houfe  where  cof- 
fee is  fold,  and  the  daily  and  evening  papers 
arc  ttkert  in  for  the  accommodation  of  cuf- 
tomers. 

COFFEE  MAN,  S.  one  who  keeps  a cof- 
fee houfe 

COF'FER,  S.  [ afire.  Sax.]  a cheft  to  keep 
money  lit.  Figuratively,  treafure.  In  Ar- 
chitecture, a fmall  linking,  or  depfefliirc  be- 
tween the  modiiiions  of  the  Corinthian  cor- 
nice, generally  filled  up  with  a rofe.  In 
Fortification,  a hollow  lodgment,  acrofs  a 
dry  moat. 

To  COF'FER,  V.  A.  to  put  into  chefts  or 
coffers.  “ Might  coffd  up.'*  Row. 

COTFIN,  S,  [cofin,  Fr.  cofijno,  Jtal.  Ic/r, 
ifi.  a little  houfe]  the  receptacle  wherein  a 
dead  body  is  placed.  In  Pafiry,  a mould  of 
pafte  for  a pyc.  A round  piece  of  paper 
with  edges  bent  up  perpendicularly,  ufed  by 
the  apothecaries  to  drop  their  bolufles  in,  to 
keep  the  outward  paper  clean.  In  Fanicry, 
the  whole  hoof  of  a horfe*s  foot  above  the 
coionet,  incuding  the  coffin  bone. 

To  COFFIN,  V.  A.  to  place,  or  put  in 
a coffin. 

To  CO'G,  V.  A.  [iogy  Brit.]  to  perfuade, 
wheedle,  or  flatter.  4‘  1*11  cog  their  hearts 
from  them.**  Sbak.  To  foift,  ufed  with  w. 
lt  Egging  in  the  word.**  TillotJ.  To  obtrude 
falfehoods.  To  cog  a die,  is  to  fecure  it  fof 
is  to  Jireft  it  in  its  fall. 

CO'G,  S.  the  tooth  of  a wheel  by  which  it 
afls  or  operates  upon  another  wheel. 

To  COG,  V.  A.  to  place  cog:  in  a wheel. 

CO'CxENCY,  S.  [cogensy  Lat.]  the  power 
of  compelling ; ihe  power  of  extorting  or 
forcing  a fieri  t.  or  obedience. 

CO'GENT,  Part,  [cogens,  Lat.*]  powerful, 
reftlcfs,  forcible. 

COGENTLY.  Adj.  forcibly  extorting 
conviftjon  and  afient. 

CO'GGER,  S.  a flatterer  j a wheedler. 

COGITABLE,  Adj,  cogitalilu , Lat.] 
that  which  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  thought  or 
meditation.  To 
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ToCO'G  IT  ATE,  V.N.  [cogitatum,  Lat.] 
to  think  ; to  meditate. 

COGITATION,  S.  [ctmtath,  tat  ] the 
aft  of  thinking.  -Thought,  intention,  de- 
fier.. Meditation. 

CO'GITATIVE,  Adj.  [cr ftrptus,  Lat.] 
given  to  thought,  ftuiy.  or  rcflcft.oa. 

COGNATION,  S.  f ag  ath,  Lat.J  rela- 
tion ; a partaking  of  the  lame  nature. 

COGNISE'E.  S.  in  Law,  the  pcrf’on  to 
whom  a fine  in  lands  is  acknowledged. 

CG'GNISOR,  S.  in  Lav/,  one  that  paffcs 
or  acknowledges  s fine  in  lands  to  another. 

CO'GNIZABLE,  Adj.  [copti/Me,  Fr.j 
proper  for  the  confidcration  or  in  (pt  ft  ion 
fobjeft  to  examination  and  norier. 

CO'GNIZANCE,  S.  [pronounced  cor.nvj- 
Ja*te>  from  eonneifarer,  Fr.]  the  hearing  ot  a I 
matter  judicially,  ufed  with  the  word  take  ; 
the  particular  jurifdiction  of  a majgiftrarc 
A badge  by  which  any  perfon  may  be  tiiilin- 
rmfijed. 

COGNC'MINAL,  Adj.  [r-r:*:r«T,  Lat.j 
having  the  fame  name.  4*  His  ogr:c>;::ndf  or 
j»am<-fakc."  Eroivn. 

COGNG'SCENCE,  S.  [from  cogm/ans. 
Part.]  knowledge-;  the  ft:.tc  or  aft  ofjenowing. 

COGNOS'CfELE,  Adj.  [cognofto,  LakJ 
that  which  may  be  known  } that  which  is 
pofOble  to  be  known. 

To  COHA'BI  f , V.  N.  to  dwell  with  ano- 
ther. To  live  together  like  man  and  wife. 

COHABITANT,  S.  [con  and  habitants] 
one  who  dwells  with  another. 

COHABITATION,  S.  [from  ccn,  Lat. 
ahd'  habit  a]  the  aft  of  dwelling  with  another. 
The  living  together  as  man  and  wife. 

COHETR,  S.  [ccbetres,  Lat.  j a man  who 
enjoys  an  inheritance  jointly  with  another. 

COHEFRESS,  S.  a female,  who  is  en- 
titled to  an  inheritance  with  another. 

-ToCOHE'RE,  V.  N.  from  [cob<ereo,  Lat.] 
to  flick  together  ; to  he  conncfted  j to  de- 
pend on  what  lias  preceded,  and  Conneft 
with  what  follows.  To  hiit,  fit,  agree,  Ot 
he  fitted  to. 

COHERENCE,  COHE'RENCY,  S.  [c»- 
itrentijy  Lat.]  in  phyfics,  the  date  of  bodies 
in  which  their  parts  are  joined  together  Re- 
lation, dependency,  or  the  conncftion  of  the 
parts  of  a difcourlc  with  one  another.  Cc:  - 
fiflcncy- 

COHE'RTNT,  Part,  [colic rent,  Lar.] 
flicking  together.  Suitable,  adapted  to  bach 
other ; confident. 

COHESION,  S.  [from  cohere]  the  aftion 
whereby  atoms  are  connefted  together,  fij  as 
to  form  particles,  and  the  particles  are  kert  to- 
gether, Co  as  to  ftrrm fenfiblc  maffes.  Thefe- 
condary  caufeof  tbiscohefion  i.c  acknowledged, 
by  Sir  Iftae  Newton , tobcunknown;  who  like- 
wife  informs  us,  that  the  different  forms  and 
properties  of  bodies,  arife  from  the  different 
cobcfions.  Figuratively,  etbefid r fignifios  the 
flatc  of  union,  conncftion. 
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COHESIVE,  Adj..  having  the  power  q€ 
flicking  fall. 

To  CO'HOBA  i E,  V.  A.  Jo  pour  any  dif- 
tillcd  liquor  upon  its  remaining  matter,  and 
dillill  it  again.  . ,j»* 

COI'F,  S.  [aeffe%  Fj.  evfa-t  Span-jahead- 
dieis.  A lady's  cap,  A let  jean  t's  op.  , * 

COFFKD.  Adj.  having  or  wearing  a cap- 

CO'IFCRE,  S.  (front  inffurc,  Fr.Ja  head 
drefs.  “ I am  highly  pirated  with  your  r<*- 
fu  bp,:i.  NTC\  c.8. 

To  CO  iL,  V,  A,  [ cutllier , Fr.]  to  reduce 
into  a narrow  compafs.  7o  cqil  a rape,  is  to 
wind  it  m a ring. 

CO'IL,  S.  [i»/icren9  Tcut.]  a tumult, 
node,  confuQon,  or  bufllc.  A firing  or  rope 
wound  into  a ring.  i 

CO'IN,  S.  [coin  Fr.  coeio,  Itil.J  money 
nr  metal  (lamped  with  a lawful  imprcllion. 
Payment  or  compcnfation  of  any  kind.  As 
the  rewards  of  merit  do  not  eoufifl  fo  mud* 
;n  the  intiinfic  value,  as  their  pofltbiiity-  <*f 
immortalizing  tlic  exploit,  for  which  they  are 
bellowed  j and  as  medals  arc  univcrfally  ao 
knt  wledgcd  the  bed  comments  on  pad  HV) 
lions,  and  the  trued  preferversof  noble  ex- 
ploits, it  were  to  be  whited  that  monarch.*, 
would  for  the  fake  of  encouraging  either  thofe 
who  arc  eminent  for  their  parts,  or  their 
warlike  achievements,  permit  their  effigies, 
and  the  circujnflanccs  fer  which  they  deferve 
Immortality,  to  be  damped  on  a certain  num- 
ber of  their  annual  caws,  in  order  to  transmit 
the  names  of  heroes,  to  pofierity,  and  to 
encourage  others  to  tread  in  their  fleps. 

To  CO'IN.V.  A.  to  damp  metals  for  mo- 
ney. To  make,  imitate,  or  forge  any  thing. 

CO'INAGE,  S.  the  damping  mcuU  foe 
money.  The  Englifii  coinage  by  adding  tire 
letters  on  the  edges,  contributed  greatly  to 
its  perfeftion.  T his  word  is  alfo  ufed  for 
coin  or  money.  The  charges  or  expence  of 
coining.  Forgery. 

ToCOINCFDF,  V.  N.  [coincide,  UtJ] 
to  he  confident  with.  To  concur,  ufed  with 
the  particle  with. 

COINCIDENCE,  S.  concurrence,  con- 
Gflency,  or  uniting  to  effeft  the  fame  purpofe, 

COINCIDENT,  Adj..  [coincident  i Lat.j 
concurring,  confiding,  and  agreeing,  to  the 
fupport  of  any  point. 

lOl'NER,  S.  a perfon  who  makes  mor 
ney,  A maker  of  counterfeit  money.  An 
ihventor. 

COI'STRIL,  S.  a coward,  a poltroon. 

**  He’s  a coward  and  a coijlril."  Sbak. 

CO'IT,  $.  [kotf,  Bclg.J  a thing  thrown  at 
a mark.  See  QUOIT. 

COITION,  £ [from  eorio,  Lat.  ] the  aft 
of  producing  or  propagating  the  fpecics.  The 
aft  of  uniring  two  bodies  together.  , 

COL'ANUER,  S.  [pronounced  cnlUtfdrr, 
from  colanJus,  Lat.]  a fieve  of  hair,  metal, • 
&c.  through  which  any  mixture  is  (trained. 

COL.VTION,  9,  {from  (datum Lat.j  the 

aft 
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aft  of  draining,  orfcparating,  any  fluid  from 
its  dregs. 

CO'LATURE,  S.  [colatus,  Lat.]  the  aft 
of  feparating  the'1  dregs  of  any  fluid  by 
filtrating  it  through  a fieve. 

COLCHESTER.,  S.  a town  of  Eficx,  with 
a market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  on 
Eafter-Tuefday,  for  wholcfide  taylors,  on 
Jane  44.  'for  horfes,  on  July  25  for  cattle 
jrncT'hhfrfes',  and  on  Oftoher  20  for  chcefc, 
butter,  and  toys.  It  js  * place  of  grot  anti- 
<jttiry,‘ dnd  ts  plc.ifintly  and  commodioufly 
feated  oh"  the  S.  fide  of  the  river  Colne, 
which  is  navigable  within  a ruile  of  the  town, 
Ah'thedeclfvitybf  a hill,  and  extends  from 
15.  th  W.  It  was  furrounded  by  a wall 
which  tyad  fix  gites,  and  three  pole  rns,  be- 
fwies  nine  w,vcfi -towers ; but  now  thefc  are, 
irt'  a great  meafu-.c,  dcmolilhed.  It  had  16 
|4riflj  churches,  but  now  only  12  are  ufed, 
thefe  are  not  very  large,  and  moft  of  them 
Were  damaged  in  Cromwell’s  time.  There 
ate  here  alfo  five  meeting  houfes  The  town 
con  lifts  of  about  3000  dw'elling-houfcs,  mod 
of  them  old  built,  with  fomc  few  good  brick 
onesy  the  ftreets  arc  not  very  bro?d,  though 
they  are  tolerably  paved.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  amount  to  about  5C00.  The 
town  folfered  greatly  in  the  civil  wars.  There 
is  a large  mannfaftory  of  bays,  for  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  town  is  famous  for  oyftcrs 
and  eringo-roots,md  imports  wine,  brandy, 
coal?,  deals,  &c.  It  was  lately  a corporation, 
but  has  loft  its  charter  for  lome  mifdcmean- 
our  ; however  it  ftill  fends  two  members  to 
parliament  Towards  the  E.  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  caftie,  with  a fence  round  it  about 
two  acres  in  circumference.  It  is  22  miles 
E.  NT.  E.  of  Chelmsford. 

CO  LD,  Adj.  [«/<*,  Sax.  cotl,  Belg.]  wi:h-  j 
odt- warmth,  having  a feu  flat  km  ot  cold,  or 
Ihivering.  That  which  is  not  volatile,  or 
cafily  put  into  motion  by  heat.  Figuratively, 
unaffected,  indifferent.  Not  able  to  exci®  ; 
the  paflions.  RefervCd,  chafte,  temperate, 
not  cafily  provoked  to  anger.  Deliberate, 
calm,  oppofed  to  hafty.  In  Hunting,  not 
feenting,  or  not  affefting  the  fceot. 

GOTO,  that  which  is  void  of  heat  or  mo- 
tion. That  which  produces  the  fenfatton  of 
cold,  A difeafe  occafioned  by  flopping  per- 
fpiration: 

CO'LQLY,  AdV.  without  heat  ; with 
great  indifference  and  unconcern. 

CO'LDNESS,  S.  that  quality  which  ilt  op- 
polite  to  heat.  That  quality  which  deprives 
a perfon  of  hrs  natural  WaWl'th  and  heat. 
Want  of  kindnefs,.  love,  air  affection  $ coy 
net?,  chaflity. 

CO'LF,  S.  [rdivi*  Sax.]  a name  for  all 
kinds  of  cabbage. 

CO'LESEED,  S.  in  Botany,  the  rape,  from 
whence  tapefecd  oil  is  drawn. 

CCVLfC,  S [ ctlkuii  Lut.]  in  Medicine,  a 
feverc  pain  in  the  lower  venter.  A bilious 
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colic,  proceeds  from  bilious,  fliarp  and  ftimn- 
lating  humours,  which  irritate  the  bowels  fo 
as  to  caufc  continual  gripes,  attended  with 
loofenefs  j this  is  ufualiy  after  a violent  fit 
of  anger,  and  relieved  by  lenitives  and  emol- 
lients. A flatulent  colic  is  a pain  in  the 
bowels,  which  diitends  them  prodigioufly,  is 
owing  to  dry  fixes  contained  in  the  intef- 
tines,  and  managed  with  carminatives,  and 
moderate opcr.cis.  A nervous  colic  is  from 
convulfive  fpafms,or  contortions  of  the  guts; 
this  is  remedied  by  brifle  cathartics,  joined 
with  opiates  and  emollient  diluiers.  The 
ftocc  colic,  proceeds,  by  coufent  of  parts^ 
from  the  irritation  of  the  ftone,  or  grave!  in 
the  blader  or  kidneys,  is  treated  by  nephri- 
tics,  oily  diuretics,  and  greatly  aiEftcd  by 
carminative  and  turpentine  clyftcrs. 

CO'LIC,  Adj.  affefting  the  bowels. 

COLLA'PSlON,  S.  the  ftate  of  vcflcl* 
doling  of  thcmfclves.  The  aft  of  clofing  to- 
gether. 

CO'LLAR,  §.  [colare,  Lat.  of  collum  Lat.J 
an  ornament  of  metal  worn  by  knights  of 
feveral  military  orders,  and  hiving  the  badge 
of  the  order  lufpended  at  the  bottom.  That 
of  the  order  of  the  garter  coufids  of  SS, 
with  rofes  enamelled  red,  within  a garter  en- 
amelled blue,  and  a George  at  the  bottom. 
Alfo  that  part  of  the  harnefs,  which  is' round 
a horfe’j  neck.  The  part  of  the  drefs  which 
furrounds  the  neck.  A collar  of  brawn,  is  a 
quantity  of  brawn  rolled  up. 

To  COLLAR,  V.  A.  to  feize  by  the  col- 
lar. To  collar  bi-cram,  is  to  roll  it  up  and 
bind  it  tight. 

COLLAR-BONE,  S.  the  clavicle;  one  of 
the  bones  on  each  fide  of  the  neck. 

To  COLLA'  T K,  V.  A.  [coin: turn,  Lat.]  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another  ; applied 
to  books,  rb  compare  and  examine  them.  To 
place  in  benefice. 

COLLA'TERAL,  Adj.  [from  con  and  Az- 
tcris]  fide  to  lidc,  running  parallel  ; mutual. 
In  Geography,  fit  via  ted  by  the  fide  of  ano- 
ther ; lying  between  the  cardinal  points.  In 
genealogy,  applied  to  relations  of  the  fame 
flock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line  of  afeendants 
and  defendants  ; fuch  are  uncles,  aunt?,  ne- 
phew^, coulins.  Collateral defeent,  in  Liw,  is 
vfhat  pailcs  to  brothers  children.  Collateral 
fccurity,  is  an  additional  fecurity. 

COLA'TERALLY,  Adj.  fide  by  fide,  pa- 
rallel. In  an  indireft  manner,  without  de- 
fign.  Not  in  the  fame  line  of  defeend- 

COLLATION,  S.  f coUatio,  Lat.]  theaftor 
be  flowing  favours.  The  comparing  one  copy 
or  thing  with  another.  Jn  canon  Law,  the 
bfcftowing  of  a benefice  by  a bifhop.  A pub- 
lic entertainment. 

COLLATOR,  S.  one  who  compares  co- 
pies or  manuferipts.  One  who  prefents  to 
d living  or  benrfice. 

LOLLEAGCE,  S.  a partner  or  aflociate. 
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To  <?0LLEA3UE,  V.  N.  to  unite  or 
jo«n  with  ; followed  by  •with. 

To  COLLE'CT,  V.  A.  [coUtelum,  Lat.] 
to  gather  feverr.1  things  together.  To  add  into 
a fum.  To  attain  the  knowledge  of  from 
obfervation.  To  infer,  or  deduce  from  argu- 
ments ; ufed  withy>rr7i. 

COLLECT,  S.  [colic  Hum,  Lat.]  a (hort 
comprehenfive  prayer. 

COLLECT A'NEOUS,  Adj.  [ccllcdaneui, 
Lat.]  gathered  or  collected  together. 

COLLECTIBLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  deduced  from  any  premifes ; ufed  with 
from . 

COLLE'CTION,  S.  [colleflio,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  gathering  feveral  pieces  together.  An 
aflcmblage  of  things  in  the  fame  place.  A 
confc.uence,  or  dedufbon  from  tome  pre- 
ceding argument  or  propofttion. 

COLLE'CTIVE,  Adj.  [celle&ium,  Lat. 
colledif,  Fr.J  gathered  together  ; confiding 
of  feveral  parts  forming  a whole.  In  Gram- 
mar, a collective  noun,  is  a noun  which  ex- 
prcflcs  a multitude,  though  ufed  in  the  Angu- 
lar number  ; as  an  aflembty,  an  army. 

COLLECTIVELY,  Adv.  taken  together, 
oppofed  to  Cngly.  In  general  ; or  gene- 
rally. 

COLLE'CTOR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  who  col- 
lefts  or  gathers  fcattered  thingstogether. 

CO'LLEGE,  S.  [Fr.  collegium]  a collecti- 
on of  animals.  “ Thick  as  the  callage  of  tile 
bees.”  Drytl.  An  unufual  fenfe.  A fociety 
of  men  dedicating  themfelves  to  the  dudy  ot 
learning.  A public  place  endowed  with  cer- 
tain revenues,  where  the  feveral  branches  of 
learning  are  taught  j feveral  colleges  form 
an  univerfity.  Not  to  mention  any  other 
colleges,  that  of  the  phyficianj  in  Lon 
don  deferves  particular  notice,  and  as  the  health 
and  lives  of  his  majedy’s  fubjefts  arc  the  fa- 
creddepoGtum  entruded  to  their  care,  it  were 
Co  bewiihed,  that  the  genuinenefs  of  dtugs, 
and  the  qualities  of  medicinal  compodtions 
were  infpefted  by  tjicm  with  a ferupuious  ex- 
aftnefs,  that  no  ingredient  (hould  be  omitted 
in.any  compofition,  becaufe  it  would  cod  the 
apothecaries  much  in  the  purchafe,  or  hinder 
their  making  a (how  in  the  quantity  they  fell 
by  retail,  when  the  only  thing  for  which  a 
medicine  ought  to  be  valued,  is  its  quality. 

COLLE  GIAL,  Adj.  relating  to,  or  pof- 
feded  by  a college. 

COLLE  GIAN,  S.  a member  of  a college. 

COLLEGIATE,  Adj.  confiding  of  col- 
leges , regulated  after  the  manner  of  a col- 
lege. Collegiate  church,  is  that  which  is  en- 
dowed for  a body  corporate,  confiding  of  a 
dean  and  (ocular  prieds,  without  a bilhop. 

COLLE'GIATE,  S.  a member  of  a col- 
lege, or  univerfity. 

CO'LLET,  S.  [Fr.  from  nl/us,  Lat.]  the 
neck.  That  part  of  a ring  in  which  the  dene 
or  jewel  is  fet. 


To  COLLI'DE,  V.  A [aliido,  Lat.]  to 
drike,  or  beat,  two  things  againd  each  o- 
ther. 

COL'LIER,  S.  a perfon  who  digs  for 
coals.  A dealer  in  coals  ; a veflel  to  convey 
coals  by  water. 

CO'LLIFLOWER,  S.  See  CAULI- 
FLOWER. 

COLLIGA'TION,  S.  [m/fyatio,  Eat.]  the 
binding  things  together.  ‘ 1 The  colligation  of 
veflels.”  Brawn . 

CO'LLIQUATABLE,  Adj.  that  which  is 
eafily  diflolved. 

COLLI'QUAMENT,  S.  thefubdanceany 
thing  is  reduced  to  by  dHIolution,  or  melt- 
ing. 

COXLI QUANT,  Part.  [colBjitans,  Lat.] 
having  the  power  of  melting. 

To  CO'LLIQUATE,  V.  A.  [coKjun, 
Lat.]  to  melt,  didolve,  or  reduce  a fluid  by 
heat,  & c. 

COLLI QU'ATION,  S.  [from  co’Iijuari] 
the  melting  or  didblving  any  thing  by  heat. 

COL'LIQUATIVE,  Adj.  [from  cclliptate] 
melting  or  duiolvcnt.  A collijuatmc  lever, 
is  attended  with  a diarihxa,  or  prafufe  fweats, 
from  too  lax  a habit  of  hody. 

COLLIQUEFA'CTION,  S.  [from  ce'h- 
qun,  and  feci  am,  the  reducing  different  me- 
tals to  one  mafs  by  melting. 

t OLLl'SION,  S.  [cetiiJSo,  Lat.]  the  aft  of 
driking  two  things  together. 

To  CO'LLOCATE,  V.  A.  [ co’locatum , 
Alpine,  of  r olcca,  Lat.]  to  place  ; to  ftation  ; 
to  refide.  “ Wherein  that  virtue  is  chiefly 
collocate .”  Bac. 

COLLOCA'TION,  S.  [ collocatio , Lat.]  the 
aft  of  placing;  difpofition ; refidence. 

COLLOCU'TION,  S.  [collocutio,  Lat.]  the 
talking  with  another.  Conference. 

To  COLLO'GUE,  V.  A.  to  wheedle,  flat- 
ter, or  impofe  upon. 

COXLOP,  S.  a piece  or  dice  of  any  meat 
or  animal. 

CO'LLOQUY,  S.  [colloquim,  Lat.]  a con- 
ference, or  converfaiion;  wherein  two  or 
mute  are  fpeaking  together. 

COLLU'Cl  ANCY.  S.  {calluBor,  Lat.]  a 
tendency  to  refid,  druggie  with,  orconted. 

To  COLLUDE,  V.  N.  [collude,  Lat.]  to 
join  in  a fraud  or  impofition. 

COLLUS'ION,  S.  [coUnfio,  Lat.]  an  a- 

Sretment  between  two  or  more  perfons,  to 
effand  or  cheat  another  of  his  light. 
COLLUSIVE,  Adj.  fraudulently  agreed 
upon  between  two  or  more  perfons,  in  order 
to  cheat. 

COLLU’SIVELY,  Adv.  contrived  with  a 
fraudulent  defign. 

COLLU'SOR  Y,  Adj.  carrying  on  a fraud 
by  colluGon. 

To  COLLY,  to  fmut,  or  black  with  coal. 
CODON,  S.  [from  hoiXot,  Gr.  a member] 
in  Grammar,  a point  or  dop  marked  thus  (:) 
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ufed  to  make  a paufc  greater  than  that  of  the 
femicolon,  and  lei's  than  that  of  a period  or 
full  point;  at  prcfcnt  it  is  ufcd  in  a period 
where  the  fenfe  Items  complete,  hut  is 
lengthened  byfome  fupernumeiary  fentence, 
likewife  in  a veiy  long  period  to  give  cafe 
and  refpite  to  the  breath,  and  a paufc  may  be 
made  at  a colon,  while  a perton  maj)  count 
three,  without  confuting  or  interrupting  the 
feofe  of  the  reft  of  the  period.  In  Anatomy, 
the  greateft  and  wideft  of  all  the  inteftines, 
which  is  a con  inuation  of  the  caecum,  begins 
under  the  right  kidney  near  the  haunch,  and 
after  feveral  convolutions,  terminates  near 
the  left  kidney,  to  which  it  is  joined,  by  a 
double  incurvation  like  a Roman  S. 

COXONEL,  S.  \ pronounced  lulnel,  Fr. 
colonel lo,  ItaL]  an  officer  in  the  army  who 
commands  a regiment.  Lieutenant  colonel, 
is  the  fecond  officer  of  A regiment. 

CO'LONELSHIP,  S.  the  office  or  duty 
of  a colonel. 

To  COLONISE,  V.  A.  [from  colony]  to 
plant  with  inhabitants,  brought  from  iome 
other  place  ; to  plant  with  colonics. 

COLONNADE,  S.  ( colonna , Ital.]  a fe- 
Hes  of  pillars  placed  in  a circle,  and  infula*- 
cd  with-infide.  A polyflile  colonade,  is  thar 
which  is  too  immenfe  for  the  eye  to  take  in 
at  a (ingle  view,  fuclr  as  that  of  the  place  of 
St.  Peter,  in  Rome,  confiding  of  284  columns 
of  the  Doric  order.  Figuratively,  any  range 
of  pillars. 

COTONY,  S.  [cc/ona,  Lat.]  a body  of  peo- 
ple going  from  the  mother  country,  to  cul- 
tivate and  fettle  fome  other  piacc.  Figura- 
ratively,  the  country  fettled  in  by  a body  ot 
people  from  fome  other  place.  If  wc  con- 
sider the  fudden  alteration  made  in  the  cir- 
cum  Dances  of  this  kingdom  on  the  firfl  plant- 
ing of  our  colonies,  theincreafe  made  in  the 
marine,  the  number  of  fouls  with  which  it 
has  peopled  the  metropolis;  the  reduction  it 
has  made  in  the  intereit  of  money  ; the  feve- 
rs 1 commodities,  now  furti idled  from  thence, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  buy  at  any  rate  from 
foreigncis  ; and  which  w-c  now  export  to 
foreign  markets  ; if  we  coniidcr  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  railing  thofe  commodities  in  our  colo- 
nics, which,  now  being  purchafcd  from  other 
eflates,  turn  the  balance  of  trade  ugainft  us; 
if  wc  conftder  how  great  a proportion  of  our 
exports  are  carried  to  thefe  colonies,  what  a 
number  of  hands  are  employed  at  home  in 
their  manufacture,  and  confquently  how 
much  the  value  of  lands  are  increafed  in  this 
idand  by  that  means.  I fay  if  we  confider 
thefe  particulars  only,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
thcgovemmentwill  not  lay  any  burthen,  by 
new  taxes  on  our  colonies. 

COLOQUI'NTIDAjS.  [colotbintbiiy  Lat.] 
the  fruit  of  a plant  in  the  Levant  about  the 
bignefs  of  a large  orange,  of  a golden  colour, 
its  infide  is  full  of  kernels  which  are  taken 
out,  before  it  is  u(cd.  Both  the  pulp  and 
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feed  are  InfolIernbJy  bitter,  on  which  account 
it  is  called  bitter  a l pie.  As  it  is  one  of  the 
mod  violent  purgatives,  it  is  fcldom  ufcd  in 
extemporaneous  preferiptions,  and  therefore 
ihould  be  entirely  laid  afide  b*  ignorant"  wo- 
men, who  fometimes  rub  their  nipples  with 
it,  in  order  to  wean  their  children. 

GOTO  RATE,  A dj.  j color  at  us,  Lat.]  co- 
loured; died;  ordained. 

COLOR  A TION,  S.  [cclcratum  of  coloro, 
Lat.J  the  art  of  colouring  or  painting,  co- 
lour or  hue. 

C O LOUR,  J?.  [ coleur , Fr.  coloro,  Lat  ] the 
different  ft n Cations  excited  by  the  refrafted 
rays  of  light.  In  a popular  or  general  fenfe, 
the  different  hue  in  which  any  thing  appears 
to  the  eye.  The  tints  or  hues  produced  by 
painting  joined  with  true  orjalfe,  description, 
reprefantation,  or  appellation.  In  the  plu- 
ral, an  enfign  or  flag.  In  Law,  the  probable 
plea  of  a dcicndunt  to  an  action  brought, 
which  in  faff,  is  falfe. 

To  COTOUR,  V.  A.  [coloro,  Lat.]  to 
mark,  or  die  with  fome  hue,  tint,  or  colour. 
Figuratively,  to  palliate,  or  cxcufe  ; to  aflign 
fome  fpeciousireafon.  Ncutcrly,  to  bluft  s 
a woid  ufcd  only  in  converfatitm. 

COLOU'RABLE,  Adj.  fptcious,  plattfible, 
probable. 

COTOUR  ABLY,  Adv.  in  a fpecious 
manner. 

COTOURED,  Part,  diverged  with  diffe- 
rent hues  or  colours. 

COTOURING,  S.  that  branch  of  paint- 
ing which  reaches  the  laying  of  colours  with., 
propriety  and  beauty. 

CO  LOURIST,  S.  a painter  excellent  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  difpofes  his  lights 
and  (hades. 

CO'LOURLESS,  Adj.  void  of  colour,  not 
any  white,  tranfparent. 

COXT,  S.  (Sax.J  a young  horfe  that  has 
never  been  broke.  A raw  unexperienced  ig- 
norant perfon.  • 

To  COL'T,  V.  N.  to  frifft;  riot;  run 
about  in  a ftrange  or  behave  in  a uonton 
manner.  Actively,  to  pliy  tricks,  or  play 
the  fool  with  a perfon. 

COXTS-TOOTH,  S.  a fuperfluous  tooth, 
in  the  mouth  of  a young  horfe;  an  inclina- 
tion to  wantonnefs,  plcafure,  or  gaiety. 

COTTER,  S.  [cuitor,  £ax.  koutcr , Belg.] 
the  (harp  iron  of  a plough,  which  breaks  up 
the  ground. 

COXT1SH,  AJj.  like  acoh;  wanton. 

COTUMBARY,  S.  [columbarium,  Lat.]  a 
dove-cot ; or  piJ^con-houfc. 

COXUMBINE,  S.  [ columbina , Lat.]  in 
Botany  the  84111  legia.  It  is  ranged  by  Lin- 
nieus  in  the  fifth  divifion  of  his  thirteenth 
clafs,  and  has  four  fpecies. 

CO'LUMBINE,  S.  [columbivus,  Lat.]  a 
pale  violet  dove  colour.  Alfo  the  chief  female 
character  in  pantomime  entertainments. 

COTUMN,  S.  [ cblumna , Lat.J  in  Archi- 
L A tecta. v. 
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tenure,  a round  pillar  to  fupport  or  adorn  a 
building;  it  fhould  always  be  lefs  at  top  than 
at  bottom,  decreailng  in  the  proportion  of  a 
truncated  cone  or  pyramid.  In  War,  a deep 
file,  or  row  of  troops.  In  Printing,  half  a 
page,  when  the  lines  terminate  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  begin  again  at  the  lefi  hand  mar- 
gin. 

COLUMNAR, CO'LUMNARIAN,  Adj. 
formed  in  the  fhape,  or  refembling  a column. 

CO'LL'RES,  S.  [from  toluri,  Lat.]  in 
Geography  and  Aftronomy,  two  great  circles 
imagined  to  inter  feft  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, in  the  poles  of  the  world,  one  of  which 
pdTes  through  aries,  and  libra;  the  other 
through  cancel  and  capricon. 

CO'MA,  S.  (from  xatua,  Gr  ] a kind  of 
lethargy,  wherein  a perfon  has  a violent  pro- 
penfity  to  deep,  whether  it  enfue  or  no. 

CO'MART,  S.  a contraft,  or  ftipularion 
" fly  the  fume  comart  and  carriage  of  the  ar- 
ticles.” Shaft. 

GCVMATE,  S.  [from  con  and  mate , Lat.]  a 
companion;  a comrade.  “ My  comates  and 
brother?.**  Shah. 

COMATO'SE,  Adj.  lethargic,  fleepy. 

COWB.  S.  fthc  B is  fcldom  pron9«oim- 
eed,  Serving  only  to  lengthen  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  OfVom  comb.  Sax.]  an  inttrumcnt 
made  of  horn,  box,  &c.  through  which  the 
hair  is  pjflcd  to  clcanfe  or  adj  all  it;  there  is 
^ fort  made  of  hhek  lead  u fed  by  the  ladies  to 
colour  C.trrotty  hair,  or  to  conceal  thote  of  a 
grey  colour,  which  time  has  invidiouliy  pro- 
duced Likcwife  an  inftrnmenr  made  of  iron 
wires  through  which  flax,  wool,  or  hemp  is 
paded  ; the  creft  of  a cock  ; the  hoi  Ip  w pla- 
ces in  a bee  hive,  wherein  the  honey  is  ftcr- 
eJ,  from  xo fxZo:,  Gr  a hollow  place. 

To  COMB,  Vf  A.  \kcmb , North.  Brit.] 
to  pafs  a comb  through  the  hair  ; to  pafs  flax, 
&c.  fhtfltlgh  3 comb. 

ToCO'MBAT,  V.  N.  [pronounced  a/m- 
k'atf  from  cumbatre,  Fr.]  to  fight.  Figurative- 
ly, fo  engage.  *x  1 ovc  combated  by  pride  ” 

C O'M  It  AT,  S.  [Fr.]  a contefl  , a battle  ; 
a duel.  Figuratively,  to  druggie'  *•'  The 
noble  combat  ’tuixt  joy  and  fouow.”  Shalt. 

CO'MBATAN  f,  S.  [combat' ant,  Jr.]  one 
that  fights  with  another  ; a ftieklrr  for  any 
opinion  ■ ufeJ  with  for  befotc  the  thing  de- 
fended. 

COMBINATION,  S.  an  unioq  of  pri- 
vate persons  for  fomc  unjufl  or  illegal  purpofe;, 
union  of  qnal  ties  or  bodies  ; mixture  j aflp- 
ciation,  applied  to  ideas.  ■ [n  Mathematics' 
the  variation  in  which  any  number  of  things 
may  be  difpofed. 

To  COMBINE,  V.  A.  to  join  together 
in  any  purpofc  ; to  link  together  in  i.fleclion 
or  concord  ; ncuterly,  to  join  together,  ap- 
plied to  thing* ; to  unite  in  one  body ; to 
unite  in  friendlhip. 

CO'M BLESS,  Adj.  [from  cemb  and  left, 
of  leffe,  Sax.  want,  negation,  abfcnccj  not 
having  a comb,  applied  to  a cock. 
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COMBU'STIBLE,  AJj.  that  which  may 
be  burnt,  or  which  foon  catches  fire. 

COMBU'STIBLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
eafily  catching  fire. 

COMBU'STION,  S.  [from  ctmbujlrim,\-zt.] 
the  aft  of  burning  feveral  things  together ; 
conflagration  ; delTruftion  by  fire.  Figura- 
tively, confufion,  noife,  commotion,  buttle. 

To  CO'ME,  V.  N.  [pronounced  cum , pra- 
ter. I came,  or  have  come,  particle  come , from 
comen,  Sax.]  to  move  nearer  to  a thing  or  per- 
fon  ; to  approach,  or  advance  towards,  ufed 
*ith  f>om  before  the  place  from  whence  the 
motion  i t made,  and  to  betore  the  thing  or 
place  where  it  ends  or  tends  towards  ; to  come 
to,  is  to  arrive  at,  or  attain  ; applied  to 
knowledge.  Ufed  with  forth  and  from , 
to  proceed,  or  iflfue  from  ; to  come  about, 
to  happen,  fall  out,  or  chance  to  he,  to 
change  to  any  txpefted  or  wifhed  for  point, 
applied  to  the  wind  ; to  come  again,  to  come 
a fecond  time,  to  return  ; to  come  offer,  to 
follow,  in  feripture  language,  to  become  a 
difciple,-  or  profeljte.  ‘ If  any  man, will 
come  after  me.”  Matt.  xvi.  14.  Ufed  with  at f 
to  reach  to  get  within  the  reach  of,  to  come  by, 
to  obtain,  acquire.  ; to  come  in  for,  to  be 
early  erough  10  obtain  a (hare  of  any  thing  ; 
joined  with  near , to  approach,  to  retembL  ; 
ufed  with  of.  to  proetcJ,  or  defeend  fiom  j 
applied  to  cflefts,  10  be  produced  by,  or  flow 
tiom  ; to  come  off,  toefcap?,  general  y joined 
«ith  well  r\rfafc,  to  quit,  or  fa  1 from,  or 
leave.  “ His  hat  came  off i”  To  come  on,  to  ad- 
vance, to  make  a progrcfs,  to  thrive,  or  grow* 
to  advance  to  combat  j co< come  over,  to  get  the 
belter  ot  by  artifice,  to  revolt,  to  rife,  or  de- 
feend into  the  worm,  in  d:  (filiation,  to  amount 
to,  as  the  refuit  of  an  arithmetical  operation 
andptorefs;  ufed  with  to,  to  agree,  or  con- 
tent ; joined  with  the  pronouns,  bimfe/f,  &c, 
to  recover  from  a fright,  or.  a f.t  ; to  come  ta 
pafs,  to  happen,  to  full  out;  ^ifed  with  up, 
<0  grow  out  of  the  gro«nd>.  applied  to  vege- 
tables, to  become  public,  or  adopted  by  a majo- 
rity, applied  to  falhions ; jo.ned  to  with;  to 
overtake.  “ He  came  up  nuitb  them  at  f X- 
etcr.”  To  come  upon,  to  invade.  OF  attack  5 
with  r?  before  it,  fomething  future.. 

CO'ME,  Imerj.  implies  an  exhortation  to 
attention,  difp«itchv  or  courage. 

CO'ME,  Fart,  of  the  verb  COME. 

COMEDIAN,  [cuucdi  n,  Fr.]  a performer 
on  the  flage;  in  a limited  teute,  «>nc  who  ap- 
pears in  comedy  ; hut  in  a more  general  fcnfe; 
any  aftor:  “ llis  rna jetty’s  company  of  «- 
me  uns." 

CO'MEDY,  S.  [caneJia,  Fr.  rawed/.*,  Lat.  J 
a dramatic  piece  reprefen, ing  fotue  entertain- 
ing tranfaftion. 

CO'ME  L I NESS , S.  grace,  handfomenefs, 

elegance  of  figure, 

CO'MELY,  Adj.  handfome,  graceful*  ap- 
plied to  exciting  reverence,  fyitpble  to  a per- 
forms age,  or  condition  ; conttflent  with  vir- 
tue. 

CO'MELY, 
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CO'MELY,  AJv.  in  a graceful,  becoming, 
agreeable  manner. 

COWER,  S.  a vifitor;  a perfon  who  comes 
to,  or  fettles  in  a place. 

COMET,  S.  | cometa,  or  ettnetes,  La 1. 1 in 
Aflronomy,  an  opaque  heavenly  body,  mov- 
ing in  its  proper  orbit,  which  is  very  excen- 
tric,  having  one  of  its  foci  in  the  center  of 
the  fui^.  It  is  difliaguilhed  not  only  by  its 
orbit,  but  likewife  by  its  appearance  from  the 
^planets,  as  being  bearded,  tailed,  and  haired  ; 
i>carJcd  when  cadwjrd  of  the  fun,  and  its 
Jight  marches  before;  tailed  when  well  waul 
of  the  fun,  and  the  train  follows  it;  and 
baited  when  diametiicalty  oppofite  to  the  fun, 
having  the  earth  between  at,  and  all  its  tail 
hid  excepting  a few  fcattcred  rays. 

COMETA'RIUM,  S.  fLat.j  a mathema- 
cil  machine,  reprelcnting  the  method  of  a 
comet’s  revolution.  Mr.  Mat  tin  has  obliged 
.the  world  with  an  inftrument  of  this  kind, 
which  renders  the  doftrine  of  comets  eafy  to 
the  meanoft  capacity. 

CO'MET  ARY,  COME'TIC,  Adj.  that 
which  relates  to  a comet. 

C O'M  FIT,  S.  Fr]  a dry  fweet- 

mear.  • * 1 

To  CO'MFIT,  V.  A.  to  prefer ve  with  fu- 
gs r. 

CO'MFirURF,  S.  [from  comfit,  ox  con - 
ftBurj}  a fweat-meat. 

To  . CO'MFORT,  V.  A.  [pronounced 
cutnf.rtj  conforter,  Fr.J  tp  ftrengrhtn,  excite, 
or  enliven  a perfon  ; to  make  a perfon  cheer- 
ful. ’ ' 

CO'MFORT,  S.  fupporr,  aflidance  ; con- 
solation ; that  which  caufes  a perfon  to  be 
chcarftl. 

CO'MFORT ABLE,  Adj.  receiving  relief 
in  diftrefs ; having  the  power  pf  leflening 
grief  and  difhxft. 

CO'MFORT ABLY,  Adv.  in  a chearful, 
comfortable  manner. 

CO'M  PORTER,  S.  one  who  leflens  the 
degree  of  a perfon’s  farrow.  In  Scripture,  j 
applied  as  a tide  to  the  Holy  Ghod,  wherein  ] 
it  irgmfies  not  only  a comforter , bur  iikew'ife 
an  inftruftor,  or  advifer,  as  may  be  gathered 
not  only  from  the  context  wherein  he  is  men- 
tioned as  another  comforter . John  xiv.  26.  but 
Jikewife  from  Us  office,  which  was  to  teach 
bis  difciples  all  things.  V.  26,  aud  chap.  XV. 
26.  “ To  tedify  of  Chrift.**  and  from  the 

ufual  acceptation  of  the  original  word.  44  As 
in  If  aerates."  44  01  (xtv  m X9>o»  fjtam  vapaua- 
lourtv."  44  01  men  epi  logon  monon  para- 
koloufin.”  where  the  word  pa'akahufn,  from 
whence  the  original  word  tranflated  comforter 
is  derived,  fignifies  to  exhort,  perfuade,  or 
advjfe. 

CO'MFORTLESS,  Adj.  without  comfort, 
without  any  thing  to  allay  the  fenfation  of 
minfoTtuncs. 

Cp'MIC,  CO'MICAL,  Adj.  {comicus, 
Lat.J  relating  t«  Cuxncdy.  Ridiculous  or 
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cairfing  mirth  from  antic  geflures,  railJciy, 

CO  MIC  ALLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  raifc  mirth,  after  the  manner  of  co- 
medy. 

CO  MTCALNESS,  S.  that  quality  by 
which  a thing  appears  odd,  or  ridiculous, 
and  creates  mirth. 

CO  MING,  S.  the  aft  of  moving  towards. 
App-oach.  Prefence,  or  arrival.  Joined 
with  in,  the  produfts  of  a perfon’s  eflate, 
pennon,  &c.  “ What  are  thy  rents  ? What 
are  thy  comings  in  if’'  Sick. 

COTVIINCJ,  Part,  fond;  forward.  cafily 
c-plying.  Applied  to  time,  fume  tiling 

CO  MMA,  S.  fmm,  Gr.Jin  Grammar, 
a paufe.  or  Hop,  marked  thus,  (,)  ufed  to 
dlfbnguiffi  fuch  mer,iiers  of  a difiourlc  from 
each  other  wherein  t he  lenfc  is  not  compleat. 
In  Mnfic,  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  feiifihle 
intervals  of  tune.  In  Natural  Uittory,  a 
very  beautiful  moth.  ' 

To  COMMA  ND,  V.  A-  J re/nmatniec, 
Fr.J  to  order  j to  keep  in  fuhjeftion.  To 
toiee  or  oblige  a perfon  to  perform  an)  tiring. 
Applied  to  nutation,  lo  overlook,  to  be 
fituated  above  any  place,  fo  as  tp  be  able  to 
look  into,  or  annoy  it.  Ncuterly,  topoljel* 
power  and  authority  fufficient  to  enforce  any 
aflion.  ' 

COMMAND,  S.  authority  pr  power ; 
fway.  Figuratively,  the  exercife  of  autlio- 
r.ty,  or  enforcing  obedience. 

COMMAN'DER , S.  he  that  has  audios 
rity  over  others  i in  a military  fenfe,  a leader, 
chief,  or  officer.  A paving  beetle,  or  ram- 
intrr. 

COMMANDMENT,  S.  \r.nrnandcrtr.t, 
Fr.J  an  exprels  order  to  do  or  abltain  from 
any  thing,  including  the  idea  of  authority 
and  obligation-  Figuratively,  the  authority 
of  commanding,  or  enforcihg  obedience. 
The  Commandments  are  the  ptecepts  of  the  de- 
calogue, fo  railed  by  way  of  eminence,  and 
containing  the  whole  of  pur  duty, to,  God  and 
man. 

COMMA  NDRESS,  S.  a female  who 
commands. 

COMME'MORABLE,  Adj.  [cmmtmor*, 
Lat.J  deferving  to  be  celebrated  and  kept 
in  remembrance. 

COMMEMORATION,  S.  the  doing 
fomething  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  a 
perfon  or  thing. 

COMMEMORATIVE,  Adj.  tending  to 
prelerve  the  remembrance  of  any  thine. 

To  COMMENCE,  V.  N.  [commence,  Fr.] 
to  begin  ; t®  take  its  beginning.  Aflivcly, 
m begin  a thing)  in  Law,  “ to  commence  a 
futt  ” 

vFo  COMME'ND,  V.  A.  [ccmmendo,  Lat.] 
to  praifc ; to  praife  any  produftiop  on  ac- 
ccont  of  its  good  qualities  or  pcifcdlions. 
To  deliver  with  full  ailurauce  of  protection. 

L 1 1 Ufed 
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Ufed  with  /«,  “ To  thcc  I do  commend  my 
watchful  foul.**  Sbak.  To  dclire  to  be  men- 
tioned in  a refpeftful  manner.  44  Commend 
me  to  your  brother. 

COMME'ND,  S.  profeflion  of  eftcem 
and  refpeft.  44  I fend  to  her  my  kind  com * 
mends.'*  Shak. 

COMME'NDABLE,  Adj.  worthy  or 
deferving  of  praife. 

COMM E'N D A BL Y,  Adv.  worthy  of 

commendation. 

COMME'NDAM,  S.  f comincnda , low  Lat.] 
in  Canons,  a vacant  benefice  given  to  a 
p$rton  to  fupply  till  fume  other  perfon  is 
pretended  to  it. 

COMME'NDAT  ARY,  S.  one  who  holds 
a living  in  com  mend  im. 

COM  Vi  FNDA'TIOIf,  5.  praife.  Re- 
commendation. A meHige  of  kindnefs. 
Approbation. 

COMMENDATORY,  AJj.  that  which 
commends  or  engages  notice. 

COMMK/NDER,  S.  one  who  praifes,  or 
Commends  another. 

COMMENSA'UTY,  S.  [crmmenfrdii% 
Lat.]  tl>c  aft  of  eating  at  the  lame  table 
wish  another. 

COM  MENSUR  ABILITY,  S.  ffrom 

Coirmenfurabic\  the  capability  of  being  mej- 
furtd. 

COMMENSURABLE.  Adj.  [from  con 
and  men  fur  a,  Lat.J  in  Geometry,  havirg 
fome  common  aliquot  part;  or  that  which 
may  be  mc^fuved  hy  fomfc  common  meafiuc 
To  COMM  ENSU R A f E,  V A.  to  re- 
duce to  a common  me  sfnre. 

COMMENSURATE,  Tart,  equal,  pro- 
portionate j as  CJttenfive,  tiled  with  ic>  or 

COMMENSURA'ITON,  S.  the  mea hir- 
ing a thing  by  fome  common  xucafure*  Pro- 
pori  ion. 

'l  o CO'MMENT,  V.  N.  [ comment*, 
lat.]  to  w.irc  notes;  to  explain,  or  ex- 
pound ; u ed  with  upon  before  the  thing  ex- 
plained. 

COMMENT,  S.  f from  t lie  verb)  notes 
or  annotations.  Expo;  it  ion,  explanation, 

icm.uk. 

CO  M MEN  TAR  Y,  S • f c:m-cntar\ji.  Lat.] 
n rrit'fal  explanation  of  the  lenfe  of  an  au- 
thor. A 'memoir,  or  plain  narrative  of  fome 
hiftcrr^el  tranfaLiro. 

CO  MMLNTA'.TGK,  S,  one  who  writes 
rcm.irks,  notes,  oi  explanations. 

, COTvMEN'i'l'  TiOLS,  Adi.  fcorrmenii- 
tiutt  Lat.  | • invented,  forged,  fictitious; 
imagined  purely  to  iir  pofe  upou, 

CO,'M  MEU.CE,  S,  [not  tiled  in  the  plural ; 
m,  LN.J  the  t^chapge,  or  the  buy- 
iui*  and  felling  merchandize  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  order  to  gain  piofit.  Jf  we 
Con  fid  er  it  is,  owing  to  this  that  the  number 
of  our  ptople,  (kipping,  colonics,  ard 
richer  i he  value  of  our  landed  tflaUs,  the 
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ftrength  of  our  ifland,  and  the  refp-ftahfe 
figure  it  makes  in  the  eye  of  all  the  world  ; 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  thofe  who  (hall 
form  any  plan  to  render  our  tiade  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  profitable,  dcfrrve  to  he  cele- 
brated as  true  patiiots,  the  ornament  and 
bulwark  of  their  country,  and  worthy  im- 
mortal fame.  Comment  is  ufed  figuratively, 
for  intercourfe,  or  connection  of  any  kind. 

COMMERCIAL,  Adj.  relating  to  trade 
or  commerce. 

COMME'RE,  S.  [Fr.  pronounced  eom- 
mair ] a common  mother.  u Stand  a cow 
mere  between  their  amities.**  Slak. 

To  CO'MMIGRATF,  V.  A.  [from 
cotty  Lat.  and  migro,  l. at. } to  move  with 
others  from  one  country  to  another. 

CO'MMIGK  ATION,  S.  [commigrate]  the 
removal  of  feverd  perfoos  from  one  country 
to  another. 

CO'MMINATJON,  S-  [commlnatio,  Lat.] 
a threat,  a declaration  of  punifiimcnt,  or 
vengeance.  An  office  of  the  church,  con«- 
taining  the  threat nings  denounced  again  ft 
any  bieach  of  the  divine  laws  ard  recited 
only  on  A(h-  Wcdncfilay. 

CG'MMINAH  ORY,  Adj  impoiting  a 
puniOMnent  for  the  breach  or  violation  of  it. 

COMMl'NUTlpN,  S.  [cemminutum.  Lat.] 
the  aft  et  redueme  Into  frnatl  partidcs,  either 
b}  g»  :ndinA  powdering,  &c. 

0014  MISERABLE,  Adj.  1 [ h om  com- 
m'Jcrory  Lar  ] chat  which  defrrves  pity  and 
• c.icf  in  d fttefs.  Shewing  pity  and  Compaf- 
4*-*o,  by  fympath  zing  With  others  in  their 
aft)  ft  ions 

To COM'MISERATE,  V.  A:  J hmmife- 
rat Lat.]  to  pity,  to  f)  mpathizc  with, 
and  feel  the  mv  fortunes  of  others,  as  if 
they  were  our  own,  including  the  ideis  of 
alb  ft  a nee  and  refit  f. 

COMMISERA'TTON.  S.  [from  commi - 
fci-nttn,  Lat.}  a tender,  fympathizirg,  and 
lion  ale  regard  for  thofd  in  ihftrcfs, 
whereby  a per  ion  feds  their  fofrrowSj,  and 
endeavours  to  lighten  their  burthen. 

COMMISSARY*  S.  an  officer  enmmif- 
fioned  orcafionaily,  a delegare  or  deputy.  In 
ibcarmy,  a c*.mmifjary  gcncral  ot  themufters, 
is  one  who  takes  a view  of  the  numbers  or 
lirength  of  every  regiment-,  fres  ’hat  the 
horfc  be  well  mounted,  and  thjt  the  men 
be  well  cloathed,  and  accoutred.  CtmJm'tffary 
general  of  provrfionf,  funvlhcs  the  army 
with  food.  ' 

CO  MM  ITS  ION,  S.  f cttnfr.igum%  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  employing  another,  to  ttaMaft  a thing 
for  onc*s  felt.  An  authority  'by  which  a 
perfon  is  entrufted  with  the  cart  of  tr-nfaft- 
ing  bufinefs  hr  anoihci.  Figuratively,  the 
foni  allowed,'  or  demanded  for  (tiling  or 
buying,  See.  for  another.  In  Law,  the  war- 
rant or  parent  for  cxercifirg  any  jnnfdiftion, 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  -Charge, 
office,  op  employment.  A pom  million  c J 
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bankruptcy,  is  made  out  under  the  great  leal, 
and  dire  died  to  feveral  per  tons  to  aft  accord- 
ing to  particular  laws  made  in  that  cafe. 

To  COMMISSION,  V.  A.  to  authorize, 
empower,  or  appoint. 

COMMISSIONER,  S.  one  empowered 
to  aft  in  a particular  quality  by  patent,  or 
warrant. 

l O'MMISSURE,  S.  [ eommijfura , Lat.]  a 
joint ; or  a place  where  two  putts  of  an 
animal  body  arc  joined  together. 

To  COMMJ'T,  V.  A [committed  Lat.]  to 
intruft  a perfon,  ufed  with  to  ; to  commit  to 
memory,  to  learn  by  heart,  to  treafurc  any 
ideas  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  recall 
them,  when  warranted.  To  fend  a perfon 
to  prifon.  To  perform,  aft,  or  perpetrate 
fome  crime,  or  fault.  Figuratively,  to  bury, 
or  lay  as  a depofire  or  a charge  in  any  place. 

COMMITMENT,  S.  the  aft  of  fending 
tq  prifon.  The  ftate  of  apeilbo  in  prifon. 

CQMMFTTEE,  S.  perfoits  to  whom  the 
confideration  of  an  affair  is  referred. 

fOMMlTTAfiir,  Adj.  [from  ccmmirl 
liable  to  be  committed.  An  objtft  worthy 
of  imprifonnient 

To  COMMI  X,  V.  A.  [commix  t us  % Lat.] 

mix,  blend,  or  join  feveral  things  toge- 
ther. s 

COMMIX'ION,  S.  [emmixurn,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  joining  feveral  things  together,  mod 
generally  applied  to  the  mixing  of  liquors 
together  ; that  which  is  made  by  fuch  a 
mixture. 

COMMIXTURE,  S.  the  aft  of  mingling 
feveral  things  together. 

COMM'GDE,  S.  a woman’s  head  drefs. 

COMMO'DIOUS,  Adj.  [commodus,  Lat. 
commsuit , Fr.]  a relative  term,  implying  the 
fuitablends  of  a thing  to  any  particular  put- 
pofe.  Convenient;  feafonablc;  fpacious; 
well  contrived.  “ A commodious  room.** 

COMMO'DIOUSLY,  Adv.  conveniently. 
Enjoying  the  ncccdiries  and  comforts  of 
fife,  applied  to  condition.  Suited  to  any 
particular  end  or  view. 

T COMMODIOUSNESS,  S.  advantage, 
•convenience. 

COMMODITY,  S.  [cmitodit/9  Fr.]  con- 
vcnicncy,  profit,  or  advantage.  Conveni- ' 
ency  ot  t me  or  place.  In  Commerce,  mcr 
chaodize,  or  that  which  is  the  objeft  of 
trade. 

COMMODO'RE,  S.  [esmmendador,  Span.] 
in  the  Navy,  a perfon  commiffioned  by  an 
admiral, n»  command  a fquadron  of  (hips 

CO'MMON,  Adj.  [coMptun,  Fr.  communis , 
Lat.j  belonging  equally  to  more  than  one. 
Without  a proprietor  or  poflcflbr.  Vulgar, 
mean,  trifling;  frequently  feen,  ufuil,  eafy 
to  be  had,  ot  Utile  value;  intended  for  the 
pies  of  every  one;  joined  with  the  word 
nvoman,  not  confined  to  one  perfon.  In 
ppanimar,  applied  to  futh  verbs  as  fignify 


both  aftion  and  paffion ; in  Latin  they 
generally  end  in  or,  as  ajturnor,  I defpife,  or 
am  defpiftd.  .Applied  to  nouns,  thofe 
which  lignify  both  fexes,  as  parent,  figni- 
fies  both  father  and  mother. 

COM'MON,  S.  a free  open  field  for  per- 
fons  to  graze  their  cattle  in. 

In  COM'MON,  S.  an  adverbial  expref- 
fion,  implying  equally ; enjoined  by  feveral. 
Without  diltinftion,  or  difference,  ufed  with 
the  particle  •with. 

To  COM'MON,  V.  N.  to  enjoy  a right 
of  paflure  in  a common. 

COM'MON  ABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
become  open  and  free,  applied  to  ground. 

COM'MON  A GE,  S.  [from  common  J in 
Law,  the  right  of  paff urc  in  a common  ; 
of  taking  wood  out  of  another  perfon’s 
grounds  for  houfe  bote,  plough-bote,  and 
hay-bote  ; of  fi/hing  in  another  perfon’s 
water,  or  of  digging  turf,  in  the  ground  of 
another.  The  joint  right  of  ufing  any 
thing  equally  with  others. 

CO  WM  ON  A LT  Y,  S.  [communaute \ Fr.] 
the  people  of  the  lower  rank.  Figuratively, 
the  hulk  of  mankind. 

COM'MONER,  S.  one  of  low  rank, 
A perlon  without  titles.  One  who  has  a 
feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  Law, 
one  who  has  a joint  right  to  pafturc,  &c. 
in  an  open  field.  In  the  univerfity,  one  who 
wears  a fquare  c>p  with  a toffcl  when  under- 
graduate. Applied  to  women,  a lend  perfon. 

COM'MONLY,  Adv.  generally,  fre- 
quently, ufually,  according  to  repeated  ex- 
perience, op  poled  to  fe!dom  or  rarely, 

COM'MON  NESS,  S.  frequency. 

To  COMMON-PLACE,  V.  A.  to  re- 
duce to  general  heads. 

COMMON-PLACE-BOOK,  S.  a book 
wherein  things  are  recorded  alphabetically, 
in  order  to  albft  a perfon’s  memory. 

COMMON-PLE'AS,  S.  the  king’s  court, 
now  held  at  Weftminfler,  but  was  formerly 
moveable:  it  was  crefted  at  the  time  that  Hen- 
ry I II.  granted  the  great  charter:  all  civil  caufcs, 
both  real  and  perfonal,  were  formerly  tri- 
ed in  it,  and  Fortefcue  mentions  it  as  the  on- 
ly court  where  real  caufes  were  tried.  In  per- 
ional  and  mixed  aftions,  it  has  a concurrent 
jurifdiftion  with  the  KingVBench j but  has 
no  cognizance  of  the  pleas  of  the  crow  n ; the 
chief  judge  is  called  Lord  Chief  Jufice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  who  is  affifted  by  tnree  other 
judges,  who  by  a late  regulation,  arc  chofen 
for  life , and  confcquently  rendered  more  ir.- 
dependant  of  their  fovereign  and  the  miniftry, 
han  they  formerly  were. 

COMMONS,  S.  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple; ti  e lower  houfe  of  parliament,  confift- 
ing  of  members  chofen  by  the  people,  who 
aft  as  their  reprefentatives,  pafs  all  money 
bills,  are  a check  upon  the  other  branches 
of  the  couftitution,  and  ought  to  be  the 
* ' * great 
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great  bulwark  of  Englifh  liberty  and  pro- 
perty. A portion  of  food  ufually  eaten  at 
oue  meal,  fo  called  at  the  univerfitie*,  bc- 
caufe  it  generally  con fids  of  a certain  ufual 
and  common  quantity. 

CO'MMON-WEAL,  or  COMMON- 
WEALTH, S.  in  its  primary  fenfc,  the 
/co  union  good.  A form  of  government,  in 
which  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the 
people,  A republic  j a democracy. 

CO'MMOR  ANT,  Adj.  \ecmmctans,  Lat.j 
rcliding,  dwelling,  nr  inhabiting  in  a place. 

COMMOTION,  S.  f nmmotio,  Lat.]  tu 
mult,  diilurbance,  fedition,  difordcr,  or 
Confufion.  Figuratively,  diforder  of  mind; 
p.-rturbation.  A violent  motion  or  agitation. 
*'  The  nmtnotion  of  the  fea.” 

To  CO'MMUNE,  V.  A.  f ctmwunico,  Lat.] 
to  converfc;  to  talk  together  ; to  impart 
fentiments  mutually  to  each  other. 

COMMUNICABLE,  Adj.  [Fr.]  that 
which  may  be  related  or  imparted  to  ano- 
« ter. 

To  COMMUNICATE,  V.  A.  [eornmum- 
tatum , Lar.J  to  impart  to  another;  to  confer 
or  bcfto.v  a poflcffmn  j to  difeover  one’.*, 
fentiments  to  anoiher.  In  I heology,  to  re- 
ceive the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sapper. 
To  be  connected  or  joined.  “ T he  houlcs 
communicate." 

COMMUNICATION,  S.  [Lat.  and  Fr.) 
the  aft  of  difeovering  or  revealing.  A com- 
mon inlet  or  pafTige  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. The  mutual  intelligence  between  per- 
sons. A converfation,  a conference. 

COMMUNICATIVENESS,  S.  a readi- 
ngs of  imparting  benefits  or  knowledge  to 
others. 

COMMUNION,  S.  [nmmum:,  Lit.]  in 
tercourfc,  fellow  th  ip,  common  pofleflijn. 
Jn  Divinity,  the  common  or  public  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  the  public 
receiving  that  facrament.  A joining  or  ad- 
herence to  the  mode  of  worllf.p  eltablilhed 
. in  any  church. 

COMMON  IT  V,  S.  f eonmunifas,  Lat.] 
a government ; a body  of  people  united  to- 
gether; common  po(feffi'»n,  or  enjoyment; 

* frequency  or  common  net's  <(  Sick  and 

blunted  with  corrmuritj.”  Sbak. 

, COM  MU  J'ABl'Ll  I V,  S.  ifeeCOMMU- 
TABLE]  the  quality  of  being  capable  of 
exchange. 

COM  MU'  TABLE,  Adj.  an  alteration  or 
change  of  difpofiricn  j a change  of  form  or 
quality ; the  act  of  giving  one  tiling  in  ex- 
change tor  another ; the  aft  of  fublhtuting 
a pecuniary  tor  a corporal  punilhmenc. 

To  COMMUTE,  V.  A.  ( commuto,  Lat.] 
to  exchange  ; tu  give  one  thing  tor  another  j 
to  buy  off  or  ran  font . 

COMMUTUAL,  Adj.  reciprocal;  mu- 
tual. 

CO'iM?  ACT,  S.  [from  ten  and  paSun, 
Lat.j  a ba  ghin  j a contract  j an  agreement. 
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To  COMPACT,  V.  A.  [compatlurr,  Lat.] 
fo  unite  together  c.’ofely  ; to  confoiidare,  or 
render  folid  by  prefling  the  particles  of  a bo- 
dy clofe  together,  and  thereby  diminifhing 
the  number  and  dimenfions  of  its  pores ; to 
league  or  enter  into  a bargain,  joined  to  with* 
COMPA'CT,  Adj,  ffroip  ,thc  verb)  clofe, 
denfe,  and  heavy,  not  porous.  Applied  to 
flile,  concife. 

COMPA'CTEDNESS,  firmne/s,  hard- 
nefs,  denfity,  owing  to  their  having  few 
end  fmall  pore?. 

COMPA'CTLY,  AJv.  in  a clofe ‘'heat 
manner,  applied  to  the  joining  two  things 
together. 

COMPA'CTURE,  S.  a joint  or  joining. 
COMPANION,  S.  [compngnor. , Fr . com- 
pagnoj  Ital.J  one  with  w hom  a perfen  fre- 
quently convcrfes,  or  with  whom  he  is  ge- 
neral y feen  ; diltinguilhed  from  a friend  be- 
cauie  not  including  the  iica  of  affeftion,  or 
mutual  ttrifeto  exceed  in  benevolent  ojjcc s.: 

COMPA'NIONABLE,  Adj.  agreeable, 
foci. Mr.  f 

COMPANION  ABLY,  Adv.  in  a foci, 
able,  agreeable  manner. 

CP'MPANY,  S.  [compagnie,  Fr]  fever  a! 
perfons  alTemhlcd  for  conversation,  or  mu- 
tual entertainment.  Several  perfons  united 
to  carry  on  one  common  dcfign.  A number 
of  perfons  united  or  incorporated  by  fome 
charter ; a bedy  corporate  ; a corporation. 
In  War,  a fmall  body  of  infantry  under  one 
captain,  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain, 
but  in  the  ordinary  regiments  confifts  of  fifty 
centimes,  three  ferjeanrs,  three  corporals; 
and  in  the  guards  it  conftfis  of  eighty  private 
men.  To  bear  o'- keep  company,  is  to  go  with 
a pe»fon,  or  to  vifit  him  often.  Applied  to 
females,  to  court,  to  be  frequently  with^ 
in  the  quali'y  of  fwcethcarr. 

To  CO#MPANY,  V.  A.  to go  or  walk 
with  a perfon.  To  attend,  to  aflociate  %ostb\ 
COM'PARAELE,  Adj.  worthy  to  be 
compared ; equal  to,  or  refembling.  Con- 
taining qualities  refembling  thofe  of  another 
thing. 

COMPARABLY,  Adv.  in  a comparative 
manner, 

COMPARATIVE,  Adj.  [ ccmparatif,  or 
comparative , Fr.  ccmparativus,  Lat.j  that 
which  rcfults  merely  ft  cm  a comparifon  with 
another,  lomctimes  oppoied  to  politive  or  ab- 
folutc.  In  Grammar,  the  comparative  degree, 
wherein  two  or  more  ideas  arc  compared  to- 
gether, and  the  difference  either  in  excels  or 
diminution  is  cxprcllcd.  In  Englilh,  it  is 
formed  by  adding  er  to  the  pofitivc,  if  it  end 
in  a conlonant;  but  only  an  r,  if  it  end 
with  an  e , as  feft  pofitivc,  f'fter  the  compara- 
tive, and  this  is  borrowed  from  the  Saxon, 
where  the  comparative  ends  in  tr,  ere,  er,  *re, 
ir,  <rnyr,  thus  rightwife,  Sax.  makes  right- 
•wijete,  in  the  comparative;  but  words  ending 
in  vl,  ab  e,  excepting  able  itfflf,  in  mg,  ijh,  eft, 
out,  aft',  tnt,  ible , ci , id,  fome , excepting  band- 
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fine,  in  a,  iff,  cal,  cn , ly,  left,  ry , and 
Ciiofe  which  arc  derived  from  the  Latin,  gc- 
n -rally  make  the  comparative  degree,  by  put- 
ring  the  word  more  before  them  j thus  general 
makes  more  general  in  the  comparative  \ feme 
aJjeltives,  indeed,  are  compared  by  pre- 
fixing the  word  better  for  the  compaiative, 
efpeciaily  the  words  learned  and  natured , 
which  feems  borrowed  from  the  French  : 
and  the  words  big , hot,  and  Jit,  double  the 
lait  fyllable  of  their  pofitive  ; thus  big , 1 
makes  bigger , &c.  the  reafon  for  which 
feems  to  be,  to  fecure  the  fame  quick  found 
to  the  comparative,  which  is  in  the  pofitive, 
that  they  may  not  be  founded  Voter,  &c. 
Thofe  edjeftives  whofe  comparifon  is  not 
formed  according  t6  thefe  rules,  are  called 
irregular. 

COMPARATIVELY,  Adv.  in  a com- 
parative manner.  In  a (late  of  a compa- 
rifon. 

To  COMPARE,  V.  A.  [cemparo,  Lat.] 
to  bring  two  or  more  things  together,  to  find 
in  what  they  agree  or  differ.  Toeftimate 
the  qualities  of  a thing,  by  placing  it  near 
another,  and  obferving  in  what  they  differ 
or  agree.  To  liken.  Figuratively,  to  equal, 

COMPARE,  S.  [from  the  verb]  like- 
nefs  j eftimate  or  judgment.  The  poffibiiity 
of  being  compared.  Beyond  compare , in 
Milton,  feems  to  mean  beyond  conception, 
formed  on  the  principles  of  analogy,  or 
fimilitude. 

COMPARISON,  S.  [ comparaifon , Fr.] 
the  adt  of  comparing,  or  judging  of  the 
difference  of  two  perfons  or  things,  by  exa- 
mining, or  comparing  them  together.  The 
relation  of  two  perfons  or  things,  confidcred 
as  oppofed  or  fet  again  ft  each  other,  in  order 
to  find  wherein  they  agree  or  differ.  The 
ftate  of  a thing  compared.  Comparifon , in 
Rhetoiic,  is  a figure  not  much  unlike  a 
fimile,  hut  rather  more  fprightly,  though 
it  is  ufed  promifeuoufly  for  ir.  In  Gram- 
mar, the  formation  of  an  adjective,  as  mild, 
milder,  mil  deft. 

To  COMPART,  V.  A.  [comparer,  Fr.] 
to  lay  down  a general  plan,  in  all  us  different 
parts,  or  divifions. 

COMPARTIMENT,  S.  [Fr.]  a defign 
compofed  of  different  figures.  A divifion  of 
a pidhire,  or  defign. 

COM  PARTITION,  S.  [from  corner] 
the  adt  of  laying  down  the  feveral  parts  of 
any  plan.  A lib,  the  part  of  any  plan. 

COMPARTMENT,  S.  a divifion,  or 
Separate  part  of  a plan  or  dcfi»n. 

To  C O' M PASS,  V.  A.  [clmppjftr,  Fr.] 
to  funound  -,  to  inclofe.  To  walk  round 
any  thing.  To  draw  lines  of  circumvalla 
tior.  round  a place.  To  grafp  or  in  cl  oft*  in 
the  arms.  To  obtain,  attain,  fecure,  or 
have,  in  Law,  to  contrive,  or  do  any 
tiling  that  tends  towards  a particular  adllon. 
u [ocompafi  the  king's- dcathl" 
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COMPA'SS,  S.  [pronounced  cumpafi]  or- 
bit, revolution,  extern.  Inclofure,  nut! bin 
empaft,  without  exaggerating,  without  hy- 
perbole, without  firetching.  In  Mufic,  the 
power  of  the  voice,  or  of  an  infirument  to 
found  any  particular  note.  An  inftrumeut 
confiding  of  a box,  including  a magnetica! 
needle,  which  points  towards  the  north,  ufed 
by  mariners.  The  invention  of  this  infitu- 
ment  is  claimed  by  the  Neapolitans,  Vene- 
tians, French,  and  Englifh,  hut  to  whom  it 
ought  to  be  aferibed,  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine.  In  the  plural,  a mathematical  infirtf- 
ment,  confilling  of  two  branches;  ufed  in 
taking  dillances, drawing  circles,  and  in  work- 
ing problems  in  the  mathematics. 

. COMPPA'SSION,  S.  [Fr.  from  can  and 
ptjjum,  part  of  pettier,  Lat.  to  fuffer]  an  hu- 
mane difpofition  of  mind  which  inclines  us 
to  feel  the  miferies  of  others. 

To  COMPA'SSION,  V.  A.  to  pity,  or 
feel  the  forrows  and  difirefies  of  another. 

COMPASSIONATE,  Adj.  cafily  affeft- 
ed  with  furrow  or  pain,  on  beho'ding  the 
calamities  of  others. 

To  COMPASSIONATE,  V.  A.  to  pity 
others  ; to  be  affected  with  grief,  on  feeing 
the  failings  of  another,  and  moved  to  make 
allowance  for  them. 

COMPASSIONATELY,  Adv.  in  apity. 
ing,  tender,  humane  manner. 

COMPA'TIBLE,  Adj.  [corrupted  by  a 
vicious  pronunciation  from  competm e,  deriv- 
ed from  atr.pita,  Lat.]  confident  with  ; fuit- 
able  to  ; becoming  or  agreeable  to  ; ufed 
with  the  particle  with.  * 

COMPATIBLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
agreeing  or  fuiting  with . 

COMPATIBLY,  Adv.  fitly  5 fiiitablf 
applicable  to  the  fame  fnbjeft. 

COMPE'ER,  S.  [compere,  Fr.]  an  equal, 
an  afibciate,  a companion. 

To  COMPE'ER,  V,  A.  [from  the  noun] 
to  be  equal  with.  To  match,  to  fuit. 

ToCOMPE'L,  V.  A.  [cempcllo,  Lat.]  to 
extort  by  force;  to  oblige. 

COMPELLABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  compelled  or  forced. 

COMPE'LLER,  S.  he  that  makes  a per- 
fon  do  or  refrain  from  a thing  by  force. 

CO'MPEND,  S.  [compendium,  Lat.]  an 
abridgment  of  a difeourfe  ; a book  contain- 
ing the  fubftance  or  chief  heads  of  a fcience 
in  few  words,  and  in  a concife  manner. 

COMPE'NDIOUS,  Adj.  concifc,  brief, 
applied  to  Hile ; near  or  fhort,  applied  to 
travelling. 

COMPE'NDTOUSLY,  Adv.  in  a fhorr, 
brief,  or  concife  manner. 

COMPE'NDIOSITY,  S.  Ihortnefs  or 
brevity,  applied  to  writings 

COMPEN'DIOUSNESS,  S.  brevity,  or 
ihortnefs. 

COMPENDIUM,  S.  [Lat.]  See  COM- 
I PEND. 
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COMPEN'SABLE,  Adj.  [from  compenfo , 
Lat.}  that  which  may  be  recompenfed. 

To  COMPENSATE,  V.  A.  [compenfo, 
Lat.]  to  make  amends  for;  to  countervail  ; 
(o  counterbalance,  to  attone  for. 

COMPENSA  TION,  S.  [fee  COMPEN- 
S ATE]  amends  j rccoropenfe  ; an  equiva- 
lent. 

COMPENSATIVE,  Adj.  that  which  can 
equal  fomething  elfe  in  worth.  That  which 
com  pen  fates. 

To  COMPE'NSE,  V.  A.  [compenf9i  Lat.] 
to  tare  or  be  of  equal  weight  in  a fcale.  To 
counterbalance.  To  ccmpcnfate , which  is 
mod  in  ufe. 

COMPETENCE,  COMPETENCY,  S. 
[competent,  Lat.]  a fuflicicncy,  without  fu- 
perfluity.  Such  a fortune  as  is  amply  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  the  nccefluries  of  life.  In 
Law,  the  power  or  capacity  of  a judge  or 
court,  for  taking  cognifitnce  of  an  affair. 

COMPETENT,  Adj.  [competent,  Lat.] 
fuitable,  proportionable.  Moderate  j quali- 
fied or  fir  for ; confident  with;  applicable 
to  ; in  Logic , to  be  predicated  of. 

COMPETENTLY,  Adv.  propeily,  fuf- 
ficiently,  without  either  excefs  or  defeCL 

COMPF/TIBLE,  Adj.  [cotr.pcto,  Lat.] 
confident  with  ; agreeable  or  luitablc  to  ; 
joined  to  with. 

COMPATIBLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
exiding  in  or  affirmed  of  a fubjcCl  $ confid- 
ence ; fuitablenefs. 

COMPETITION,  S.  [from  csw,  Lat. 
and  petitio,  Lat.]  the  endeavouring  to  gain 
fomething  in  oppofition  to  another;  rivalry, 
conted,  oppofition  ; double  claim,  or  the 
claim  of  more  than  one  perfon  to  one  thing, 
at  the  fame  time. 

COMPETITOR,  S.  [from  con  an dpeti- 
tor,  Lat.]  one  who  endeavours  to  gain  a 
thing  in  oppofition  to  another.  A rival. 
L’fcd  with  for  before  the  thing  claimed  ; but 
formerly  with  of  “ Competitor  of  the  king- 
dom.” Knolles.  An  enemy,  or  one  of  an 
adverfe  or  oppofite  party.  “ More  ccmpet’t- 
tors  flock  to  the  enemy.'*  Sick. 

COMPILATION,  S.  [from  contpilatum, 
Lat.]  a collection  of  various  authois.  An 
affirm  biage. 

To  COMPI'LI,  V.  A.  [compilo,  Lat.]  to 
colIcCt  from  various  authors.  Figuratively, 
to  w rite,  compofe  ; to  form  from  an  aflem- 
bl.tgc  of  various  incidents. 

COMPFLEMENT,  S.  the  collecting  fe- 
vcral  materials  together.  The  aCt  of  piling 
together. 

COMPILER,  S.  [from  compile , and  er  of 
•iver.  Sax.  a man]  a collector  j one  who  col- 
lects from  various  authors. 

COMPL.VCENCE,  COMPLA'CENCY, 
S-  [complacent,  Lat.]  a fatisfaCtion  arifiug  on 
contemplating  fomething,  which,  on  account 
pf  its  amiablrnefs,  produces  joy.  'I  he  caufe 
of  joy,  of  ration?!  phafure  and  fatisfaCtion. 
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A genteel  addrefs.  Civility.  CompIaifanCe ; 
politenefs. 

COMPLACENT,  Adj.  [ complacent , Lat.J 
affable,  kind  ; civil ; polite,  genteel. 

To  COMPLA'IN,V.  N.  | ctn.plaindre,  Fr.j 
to  find  fault  w ith,  including  the  ideas  of  grief, 
and  wrong.  To  charge  a perfon  with  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  fomc  fault  or  crime. 
“ berefore  doth  a man  complain  j a man 
for  the  punifhment  of  his  fins.”  Lament,  iii. 
39.  Actively,  to  weep,  lament  or  bewail. 
“ In  ihimc  complain— the  death  of  Richard.” 
Dryd . 

COMPLA'INT,  Sj  [ cctrp/ajnte ,'  Fr.]  a re- 
prefentation  of  injuries  or  pain,  including 
the  idea  of  diflathfaCtlon  and  wrong.  Grief. 
The  aft  of  finding  f«hlt,  the  caofc  of  com- 
plaining. A difeafe  ; a di  It  cm  per. 

COMPLAISANCE,  S.  [Fr.j  a civil  po- 
lite behaviour,. 

COMPLAISANT,  Adj.  [Fr.]  civil,  po- 
lite ; endeavouring  to  pleafe,  by  Complying 
or  yielding  10  a perfon’s  humours. 

COMPLAISA'NTLY,  Adv.  in  a civil, 
kind,  polite  manner. 

COMPLEAT,  fee  COM  PLETE. 

' COMPLIMENT,  S.  [compUm.ntum,  Lat;] 
that  completes  :.ny  thing.  A full,  com- 
plete and  icquifitc  quantity  or  number.  Ac- 
cidents, or  things,  which  are  not  neceflary. 

COMPLETE,  Adj.  [completui,  Lat.]  fi- 
nilhed,  perfeCt.  Without  defects,  or  imper- 
fections. Ended,  concluded. 

To  COMPLETE,  V.  A.  to  perfeCt,  to  fi- 
nifh.  To  anfwcr  fully.  “ Completes  the  na- 
tion’s hopes.”  Pope, 

COMPLETELY,  Adv.  perfeCt  j fully: 
in  a pcrfeCl  or  complete  manner. 

COMPLETENESS,  S.  perfection  5 that 
which  is  without  defeft. 

COMPLETION,  S.  [ccmpletus,  Lit.]  ac- 
compl.lhmrnt,  conclufion.  The  greateft 
height,  or  perfeCt  (tale. 

COMPLEX,  Adj.  [Lat.]  compounded, - 
confifling  of  feveral  parts. 

COMPLEX,  S.  a collection,  fummary, 
or  a collection  of  the  whole  or  a thing,  con- 
fiding of  l'cveral  parts.  44  The  whole  com- 
plex of  all  the  file  flings,  & c.*’  South. 

COMPLEXION,  S.  [ ccmp/exio , Lat.]  the 
colour  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  countenance.  In  Pliyfic, 
the  temperature,  habit,  or  difpofition  of  the 
body,  aiifingfrom  the  predominancy  of  ei- 
ther of  the  four  medical  humours,  blood, 
phlegm,  bile,  of  colour. 

COMPLE/XIONAL,  Adj.  depending  on 
the  temperature  of  the  body.* 

CONIPLE'XLY,  in  a compound  manner, 
not  f nifty. 

COMPLE'XNESS,  S.  the  (late  of  being 
compofed  of  ’feveral  patticulars. 

COMPLF/XCRE,  S»  the  compounding 
one  thing  with  others. 

COMPLIANCE,  S.  [from  comply ] the 
1 allowing 
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4 allowing  a thing  demanded  ; the  ready  per- 
formance of  a thing  requeited.  Co.ideicen- 
fionf  oppofed  to  oljiintncy. 

COMPLIANT,  Part.  [ from  con-ply]  yield- 
ing ro  the  tOHch.  44  The  comp/iunt  houghs.*’ 
Pur  Loft.  Yielding,  condcfcenJing,  oppo- 
fed  to  ohflinate. 

To  COMPLICATE,  V.  A.  \cmplicatum, 
Lat.]  to  add  one  thing  or  aftion  to  another. 
To  compofe,  a whole  by  the  uniting  of  feve- 
ral  things  that  are  different  from  each  other. 

COM'PLICA  I E,  Adj.  compounded  of  a 
variety  of  parts. 

COM'PLICATENESS,  S.  intricatenefs, 
difficulty. 

CO  VI  PLICATION,  S.  the  mixing  or 
blend;ng  fevcral  things.  A whole  confining 
of  feveral  things  united.  In  Medicine, 
when  two  o”  more  difeafes  afleft  a patient. 

COMPLPER,  S.  a man  of  an  eafy  temper; 
oppofed  fo  an  ohjlinate  perfon. 

CO'MPLIMENT,  S.  [Fr.]  a proftffion 
of  great  eftcenr,  merely  f»om  ceremony  and 
polilenefc,  including  the  idea  of  preference 
and  temporary  or  mere  apparent  fubmifiion. 
A mere  ceremonious  expreflioti,  oppofed  to 
truth  or  finctfity. 

To  CO'MPLIMENT,  V.  A.  to  make 
lift  of  refpiftful  expreffions  from  a bare 
principle  of  ceremony.  T o praife  a thing  or 
perfon  contrary  to  one’s  real  opinion. 

COMPLiMFNTAL,  Adj.  ceremonious. 
COMPLIME'NTALLY,  Adv.  jn  a mere 
ceremonious  manner,  oppofed  to  rr»e  andywx- 

cere. 

COMP  L I ME'N  T £R,  S.  a perfon  abound- 
ing in  ceremony  and  compliments. 

COMPL'OT,  S.  [ Fr.j  a plot;  a confpi- 
racy  or  confederacy. 

ToCOMPL'OT,  V.  A.  [ccmploter]  to 
join  together,  to  bring  about  any  illdcfign. 

COMPlO'T TER,  S.  a cenfpirator;  a con- 
federate. 

To  CO'MPLY,  V.  N.  Cfrom  cm  and pli- 
er , Fr. ) to  confent  to  any  lequcfl,  to  yield  to. 

COMPO'NE,  or  COMPO'NE  D,  Adj. 
[empone,  Fr-1  in  Hcraldiy,  compofed  of  a 
row  of  angular  pacts,  or  chequers  of  twt> 
Colours.  Generally,  a bordnre,  pale,  or  fefs, 
compofed  of  ditfcrent  colours,  difpofed  alter- 
nately, and  feparated  by  fillers. 

COMPONENT,  Part,  [component  is,  Ge- 
nitive, of  ccmpone.is,  Lat.J  that  which  con- 
tributes to  the  forming  of  a compound 
body. 

To  COMP'ORT,  V.  N.  Xccmpcrter,  Fr.] 
to  fuif,  to  agree  with,  to  aft  (uitable  to  5 ufid 
with  the  panicle  wul.  .Aftivdy,  to  bear,  or 
tolerate.  44  That  never  c<m  the  prcfer.t  (late 
comport.**  Daniel. 

COMP'ORT,  S.  behaviour,  conduft,  de- 
portment. 

COMPO'RTMENT,  S.  behaviour,  con- 
duft ur  deportment. 

No.  VII. 


i To  COMPO'SE,  V.  A.  T 'tempfer,  Fr.] 
i to  firm,  or  con  fill  of,  followed  hy  writ b. 
[Todifpofe,  or  put  inrn  a (fate  proper  for  at- 
j taiuing  ary  particular  end.  To  join  words  »o- 
igcihcr  in  a difcou'fe.  To  contribute  to  the 
j forming  of  a thing  by  be  in  2 one  of  the  parti- 
culars. or  things  of  which  it  confilts.  To 
i rcJuce  to  a Hate  of  calmnefs,  rclf  and  quiet, 
i To  make  the  mind  fit  for  any  undertaking, 
by  freeing  it  from  its  diforJer  or  pert  ill  lotion. 

| I o reconcile.  In  Printing,  to  j lace  lerters  or 
types  in  proper  order.  In  Mufic  to  fet  any 
• tiling  to  tune. 

COMPOSED,  Part,  calm,  mild,  ferious, 

fedate,  undifturbed. 

COMPOSEDLY,  Adv.  [from  cowpojid, 
and  ly,  of  /ice.  Sax.  impl)ing  manner  J*  in  a 
calm,  ferious  or  fcicne  manner. 

COMPO'SEDNESS,  S.  fedatenefs,  calm- 
ness tranquility. 

COMPOSER,  S.  ?n  author  or  writer, 
one  that  fefs  words  to  mufic. 

CO'MPOSITE,  Adj  TFr.  from  compojitut* 
hat.]  in  Atchitefture,  the  Jaft  of  the  five 
orders. 

COMPOSITION,  S.  {from  c^pfno, 
L;*f.l  the  aft  of  forming  a whole  from  pnu* 
The  act  of  combining  limpie  ideas  t gether. 
The  diftribution  of  theleveral  paitsof  a plan, 
defign  or  picture.  A work  formed  f-om  fi> 
veral  author?.  The  work  or  pr^duftion  of 
en  author.  Terms  on  vvlvcli  deferences  or 
; quarrels  arc  fettled.  In  Mufic,  the  art  of  dif- 
j poling  notes  fo  as  to  form  tunes  or  airs,  to 
be  played  on  inlliumcnts,  or  fung  by  the 
1 voice.  In  Logic,  a method  of  rea Toning 
| wherein  we  proceed  from  fume  general  fclf- 
|cviacnt,  truth,  toother  particular  or  fingle 
jones.  Jn  Pharmacy,  the  art  of  mixing  feve- 
; ral  ingredients  together  to  form  a midicinc. 
j In  Printing,  the  ranging  lev era  1 types  or  Id- 
[ters  together  in  the  compofmg-Hick.  In 
I commerce,  a contraft  between  a debtor  and 
I his  creditors,  wherein  they  agree  to  accept  i. 
j part  of  the  debt  for  the  whole. 

COMPOSITIVE,  AJj.  formed  of feverai 
[qualities. 

j COMP'OSITOR,  S.  [ cempofitcur , Fr.]  in 
j Printing,  die  pet  ion  who  prepares  the  types, 

1 by  arranging  them  properly  therein  for  pilot- 
ing. A Coleman. 

COM' POST,  S.  \ccmpodum,  Lat.  1 in' 
Agriculture,  a mixture  of  different  foils  to 
make  a manure  for  affilting  the  natural 
eaith. 

ToCOMPO'ST,  V.  A.  to  manure  or  en- 
rich ground  hy  a mixture  of  different  finis. 

COVlPO'STURE,  S.  a compoft  or  mix- 
ture of  different  (oils. 

COMPOSURE,  S.  compofidon,  or  a pro- 
dnftion,  applied  to  writings.  Arangcment, 
mixture  or  order.  The  form  produced  by  the 
v.ii ions  combination  of  the  particles  of  a bo- 
dy ; frame;  make;  temperament,  Sedate- 
M m net's. 
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ucfs,  freedom  from  any  dilturbanee  or  pctiir- 
batlon.  Adjustment,  or  reconciliation. 

COMPOTA'TION,  S.  [ from  and 
poto<  Luf  ] the  aft  of  drinking  w ith  nother. 

To  COMPOUND,  V.  A.  [comer  r.f.  Lrr.  j 
to  form  by  uniting  feveral  things  Together. 
To  produce  by  being  nnited  To  reconcile, 
or  put  an  end  to  a difference  or  quarrel  by 
cmiplrance  with  the  demands  of  an  advcrLry. 
To  pay  a parr  of  a debt,  for  the  whole.  * To 
bargain  i*>  rhe  lump,  to  c ntraft. 

<]OMPO'UND,  Adj.  ffron:  the  verb!  pro- 
duced from  feveral  ingredients.  In  Gram- 
mar, formed  b\  joining  two  or  more  words. 
In  Botany,  applied  to  ilowers,  fucbascun- 
fift  of  mafiy  florets  fenu-florcts,  or  both;  In 
Mechanics.'  applied  to  motion,  that  which  is 
can  fed  by  fever  d- ennfpi  ring  powers,  moving 
in  the  fame  direftion. 

• COM  POTJ M DAB  LE,  Adj.  that  which 
may  be  united. 

’COM^OT/NDER,  S.  a reconciler  ; one 
who  mingles,  or  mixes. 

To  COMPREHEND.  V.  A.  [ empreben 
dty  Lit.  | to  comprife,  include,  or  imply. 
To  have  nil  adequate,  clear,  and  determinate 
idea  of  iny  thing. 

COMPREHENSIBLE.  Adj.  [Fr.]  that 
which  we  can  attain  an  adequate  or  determi- 
nate idea  of 

COMPREHENSIBLY*  Adv.  in  a large 
extent  or  latitude 

COMPREHENSION,  S.  [Fr.  comprehertfo, 
Lat.]  the  aft  .of  comprifing  or  Containing. 
In  Mctaphyfrcs,  the  knowledge  or  adequate 
idea  of  all  the  cflVntia!  modes  or  properties  of 
a thing.  A luminary,  compendium,  or  ab- 
ftraft  Capacity,  or  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  admit  fever  a I ideas  at  once. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  Adj.  comprifing 
much  in  a narrow  com  pa -'s  ; extenfive. 

COMPREHENSfV ELY,  Adv.  in  a com- 
pendious, or  conc'fe  manner. 

GOVM'REHE  NSlVFNfcxS,  S.  the  qua- 
lity of  indud'ng  much  in  few  words. 

To  COM!  RE'SS,  V.  A.  \ccmprtfftmy  fu 
pine  of  ccn.prtmo,  Tat.)  to  bring  into  a nar- 
rower c;  mf  af>  $ io  fqueeze  clofcr  together  \ 
to  embrace.  ' i . . 

COMPRESS! BPLIT YC  S.  f from  ampref- 
Jtiie)  the  capability  of  being  reJticed  into  a 
narrower  compaf*.  - {' 

COMPRE'SSI  fE.  Adj.  enable  of  be- 
iog  reduced  mto  & fmaller  eomp.;fV.  ■- 

COMPRESSION,  S.  [ccnpreJTio; , Lat.J 
the  aft’on  of  bringing  the  particl-sr  of  a 
thing  nearer  crvgctbcr  by  force.  The  aft  of 
preding  together. 

CO  Mi’R  E'iS  U £ E,  ST  f ft  dm  Jeoinf  rtfs]  the 
aft  or  force  of  a thing  preflirrg  upfih  another. 

To'.CQM'PRP  'E.^V*-  A-  [rorrprist  part,  jto 
contain,:  to  include*  to  Compiehvnd  or  edn- 
ttfrir 

CO'M PROBA-'T JON,  - S>  f ■comfro'cih, 
Laf.J  a confirming  by  two  or  more  ptrfons. 


COM' 

COMPROMISE,  S.  {cArprt*\tfutr.\ Lkt/J 
a compaft  cr  bargain,  in  which  fome  concef- 
lions,  or  compliances  are  made  on  both'fidcs. 

To  COMPROMISE,  V.  A.  to  fcttld  a de- 
pute by  mutual  coheeffious.  To  makes  bar- 
gain, or  coutraft,  to  bind  to  certain  conditions. 
“ Ltiban  and  himfelf  were  eomprbmijiaS* 
Sbakefb. 

COMPROVINCIAL,  Adj.  [from  con  and 
provincial j belonging  to  the  fame  province. 

COM'PTIBEE,  Adj.  ready  to  g:vc  an  ac- 
count ; fwbmiffive  j fuhjtft.  “ l am  very 
ecifiptibJ'y  even  to  the  leutt  fmiltcr  ufage.1* 
bakefp. 

To  CGMPTROLL,  V.  A.  fj'ihnfon 
contends  for  this  as  the  ti  ne  fpclling,  and 
the  the  other  is  owing  to  a nerlcft  of  its 
derivation  ; though  no  modern  authors  or 
lexicons  fupply  us  with  any  other  w-ord  than 
controller , Fr.  for  the  verb,  and  cor.trculeur9 
for  the  noun  ] See  CON  I ROLL. 

CUM  PULSA'T  1VELY,  Adv.  in  a vio- 
lent marner;  i y comr'ulfion.  or  reftrnlrtt. 

COMPULSA' TOR  V,  Adj.  'ov:iu'tfatun>% 
Lat.J  having  the  power  of  foicing  a perfon. 

COMPU'LMON,  S.  \covfpulfust  Lat.J  the 
aft  of  forc:ng.  A violence  or  force.  The 
Rate  of  bemg  compelled. 

COMPU'L  TV E,  Adj.  f cvnpuifcr,  Fr. 
eompuljus,  Lat  ] having  the  power  to  force, 
foicib  e. 

COMPULSIVELY,  Adv.  forcibly  ; by 
Com  pul  lion. 

COMPU'LSIVENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
obligmc  a p-rron  to  do  any  aft. 

COMPULSORY,  Adj  [corntulfoirc , Fr.] 
having  i he  power  of  commanding  or  forcing. 

COMPUNCTION,  S.  [Fr.  comp*  fin, 
Lat.J  irritation.  Sorrow,  anxiety,  contri- 
tion, or  repencance,  aiiling  from  a could-, 
oufnefs  of  guilt. 

COMPUNCTIOUS,  Adv.  furrow ful.  Re- 
pentant $ full  of  ren  orfe. 

COMPUN'CTIVE,  Adj.  fctyun&ilf,  * 
Lat.J  ciufmg  remnrfe  or  forrow, 

COMPUR  GA'TION,  S.  [coKpp^ty? 
Lat  ] the  jollifying  the  Veracity  of  one 'per- 
fon by  the  tefiimouy  of  others. 

COMPUR  CA'TOR , *S.  f Ut.l  one  wtio 
by  oath  juftifies  another,  or  aliens  hi-  inno- 
cence. 

COMPUTABLE,  Auj.  capable  of  being 
commlted  or  efim^tid. 

CGMt'UTA'l  IOfA  S.  ttca^  Vfc'nim^- 
ifig  the  value  of  things.  A . calc  Jat.on. 
Ar  e'rifhmcTciI  proccfs. 

; To  COMP*  ' FK,  V.  A-  f^«/ 
eftimritc;  to  reckon  ; *td  count,  to 

COMHl^  ’ ER, . S.  one  who  calyuiatq*. 
An  account  nr. 

COMrRAj,'E,  S.  f cr.;ur^\  Fr. I one  who 
lives  with  another;  this  /tufe  is 
ebfclete;  the  moil  comYnftn  acceptation  Ts 
tint  of  a perfon  who  is  jointly  concerned 
with  another  in  an  uuderuking. 
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To  CON,  V.  A.  [cofinjn,  Sax.j  in  its 
feri&ary  fenfc  to  know;  in  its  RoonJary,  to 
learn  pcrfeftly. 

ToCoNlA'TEN  AT E,  V.  A-  [from 
and  catena , Lat.j  to  link  together;  to  j'lin 
or  connect  like  the  links  of  a chain. 

CONCATENATION,  S.  a (erics  of 
links  ; a connexion  of  things,  which  mu- 
tually depend  on  each  other. 

CONCA'V A'TION*  S.  the  aft  of  mak- 
ing a thing  of  a hollow,  or  coneivc  form. 

CONCA'VE,  Adj.  [ concavus , Lat.j  hol- 
low, applied  to  the  irtner  lurface  of  a circu- 
lar body,  fucli  as  that  of  an  cgg-Hiell,  a ball, 
Slc.  oppofed  to  convex.  Lmpty,  without 
any  thing  to  fill  the  cavity. 

CONC'AVENESS,.  S.  the  date  or  qua- 
lity of  being  hollow. 

CONCAvITY,  S.  the  inner  furfaceof  a 
circular*  thing. 

CONCA'VO-CO'NCAVE,  Adj.  hollow 
on  both  Tides. 

CONCA'VO-CONVTX,  Adj.  hollow  or 
concave  on  one  liJc,  and  convex  or  protu- 
berant on  the  other. 

CONCA'VOtfS,  Adj.  hollow. 

To  CONCF/AL,  V.  A.  [r*n  and  celc,  Lat.j 
to  lifde  from  the  fight  or  knowledge  of 
others  To  cover,  to  keep  fccret,  oppofed 
to  d if  cover. 

CONCEA'LABLE,  Adj,  capable  of  be- 
ing kept  fccret. 

CONCEAL  ED  NESS,  S.  the  Hate  of  be- 
irig  hid  from  Others.  f,  < 

; CONCEALMENT,  S.  ffiom  conceal)  the 
aft' of  hiding  from  others.  The  Hate  of  being  I 
kept  tccret.  A pbee  of  retirement. 

' To  CONCEDE,  V.  A [concede  Lat.j  to  , 
gVliit,  or  admit  an  opinion,  as  true. 

CONCEPT,  S.  [concept,  Fr.j  a concep- 
tion, thought,  or  idea.  Undtrftanding. 
Strength  of  imaglnati  n,  nicer  fancy,  ufed 
in  contempt.  A plc.if.mt  thought.  An  high 
opinion  of  a per  Ton’s  judgment,  which  ex- 
pofes  him  to  ridicule. 

To  CONCE'tT,  V.  A.  to  fancy,  ima- 
gine, conceive  nr  think. 

CONCEITED,  Pair.  Proud  of  one’s  a- 
bilities  $ tiled  with  of  before  the  ohjeft  ot 
conceit  “ Conceited  of  their  own  w it.”  B<v:L 
CONCEITEDLY,  Adv.  in  a fcorntu), 
proud,  or  whim ficn I manner. 

CON C FI » EDNESS,  a high  opinion  of  a 
pfrfbh’s  ow’ri  abiltics  } a woid  of  repruach. 

CONCE'I  PLESS,  Adj.  (lupid,  void  of 
Underfianding.  Dull. 

CONCfcTVABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  under flood  or  believed. 

CONCEIVABLY,  Adv-  in  an  intelligi- 
ble mannei  fo  as  to  be  apprehended. 

To  CONCF.  IVE,  V.A.  [eotevoir,  Fr.j  to 
be  formed  in  the  womb.  To  imagine,  Tu 
think  fto  apprehend. 

CONCEl'VER,  S.  one  who  apprehends, 
or  cehMves. 


CON 

I To  CONCE'NTRATn:,  V.  A.  [from  cot 
I and  centrum*  -Lat.j  to  drive  towards  tlic  cen- 
ter. or  into  an  arrow  com  pa  ft.  Toeondejufe. 

CONCEN  f K A'TION,  S.  fipjcinghitoa 
narrow  compafs,  or  toward  the  center. 

To  CONCKN'iR  , V.  N.  [ cor.  ccr.tr cr% 
Fr.]  to  tend  to  winds  the  fi.no centre. 

CONCENTRIC,  CONCEN  iRICAL, 
Adj  ha  vim;  one  common  centre. 

CONCEPTiBLE,  r.dj.  due  nuy  be  un- 
der  flood.  Intelligible. 

conception,  s.  [ conception  Lat']-  the  -t 

aft  of  becoming  pregnant.  Notion.  appr&- 
henfion,  idea.  Sentiment}  pprpofc. - - - 
CONCE'PTIOUS,  Adj.  [concsptapi,  Lat.j* 
apt  to  Conceive  } fruitful. 

To  CONCERN,  V.  A.  [«***'>  Ft.] 
to  relate  to.  To  make  uneafy,  or  forrow,**. 
ful.  To  be  of  importance  to.  To  be  com-  , 
miffione'd  to  aft  for  another.  *.-  ► r, 
CONCE'KN,  S.  bufmefs ; ctrcarnflanro. 
Intereft.  Importance.  Regard.  .,AjFcftion*:- 
CONCL'RNING,  prep,  about,  fafi)  Qt 
relating  to. 

CONCE'RNMENT,  S.  tbcthiri^in  which 
a pcrlon  is  interefiedr  Importance,  r Tilth 
engaging  or  taking  part  in  an  afftif,  I T‘ 
To  CONCF/KT,  V.  A.  \ concur,  Fr,j 
to  contrive  or  take  mcafures*'  to-brieg  oYda- 
fign  to  jafi* 

CO'NURT,  S.  a communication  of  de- 
figns.  In  Mufic,  ? performance  of  a num- 
ber of  muficians  and  fingers.  »r.  :r  v . • 

CONCERTA'TION,  S,  [eemccriathitete] 
(Irife,  ton?e^,  contention,  quarrel.-  '.J 
CONCERT  A-Yl  VE,  Adj.  { c*n evr ta thru s{  T 
L»t.  | quarjclfome,  contentions,*  wrangling. 

CON'Cf  v>ION,  S [(oncrjfio,  Lat.j  a yield- 
ing, including  the  idea  of  compliance.  Tue« 
thins  yieded. 

C 0 N'CE  >S I O NA R.  Y,  Adj,  given  by  in- 
dulgence. purely  to  terminate  a difpute.  ;,*r 
CON'CESblVELY,  Adv.  by  way  of  coa- 
ccITion. 

CON'CH,  [tend*,  Lat.j  a (bell}  a fea- 
fhell.  “ Adds  Orient  pearls,  which  from 
the  r.r.cbs  he  drew." 

'1  o CO.\'C  I'Ll  A ’ E,  V.  A . f cord  Hat  ton , 
fup’.ne  or  conciiioy  La*.)  to  gain  ; to  procure 
aifeftion  ; to  reconcile  ; to  ^djufi. 

CONCILA,Tit)N,  S.  { from  cove:  iaturxt 
l.at.j  the  aft  of  procuring  elieetn  or  aflec* 
tion,  or  reconciling. 

CONCILIATI  ON,  S.  [Lat.j  one  who  fet- 
tles variencies  bet w ecu  two  paities.  A re- 
conciler. 

CONCILIATORY,  Adj.  relating  to  re- 
cunci'iat.on,  or  making  peace  between  parties 
at  variance. 

CONCIN'NITY,  S.  [ccnciwhas,  Lat.j  de- 
cency, funefs,  propriety. 

CONCIN'NOUS,  Adj.  [corcivnts,  Lst.] 
comely,  pleafan:,  agreeable.  In  Mufic,  ro«- 
i. nr. out  intervals,  are  fuch  as  are  next  to,  and 
in  combination  wi.li  concords, 
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CONCfSE,  Adj.  [ccrtetfui,  Lat.  cut]  fhort, 
brief,  pertinent. 

CONCl'SELY,  Adv.  [from  cencifc  and  fy, 
implying  manner]  briefly,  fhorlly,  in  a few 
words. 

CONCISENESS, S.  brevity,  fhorthefs,  per- 
tinence. 

CONCLA'VE,  S.  f archive,  Lat.]  in  its 
primary’  fcftfe,  a private  or  inner  apartment. 
An  affcmbty  of  all  the  cardinals  that  are  at 
Rome,  for  the  eleftion  of  a pope  ; the  place 
where  they  aflemble. 

To  CONCLU  DE,  V.  A.  [nnchuh,  Lat.) 
In  its  primary  fenfe,  to  inciofe  or  fbut  up  j 
but  now  out  of  ufe.  Figuratively,  to  in- 
clude, or  comprehend.  To  draw  as  a con- 
c!ulion,*or  inference;  to  infer.  To  judge. 
To  end,  or  finifh,  or  compleat.  To  acknow- 
ledge as  a truth . “ It  is  concluded  that  you 

are  guilty.” 

CONC LU'DENT,  Par t.[eonchdcntis,  Lat.] 
decifive ; ■ confrquential. 

CONCLU'dlBLE,  Adj.  [conch, fus,  Lat] 
happening  as  a conference  ; to  be  inferred. 

\ CONCLUSION,  S.  [contlufa,  Lat  ] de- 
termination, or  period  to  an  affair.  An  opi- 
nion formed  from  experience.  In  Logic,  the 
laft  part  of  an  argument,  or  the  confluence 
of  fbmething  c.ther  afKimed  or  proved 
•before. 

CONCLUSIVE,  Adj.  [ conclujum , Lat.] 
deciiivr  ; fin*!. 

CONCLUSIVELY,  Adv.  in  a determi- 
nate, peremptory  manner. 

CONCOAGULAT  JON,  S.  a coagula- 
tion, or  curdling. 

, To  CON'COCT,  V.  A.  [mnfhm,  Lat.] 
to  digefl  in  the  tFomach,  fo  as  to  form  into 
chyle.  To  purify. 

CONCOCTION,  S.  [from  concc&fo,  Lat.) 
the  change  which  tlie  food  undergoes  in  the 
flomach.  Maturation. 

CONCO'MITANCKj  CONCOMITAN- 
CY,  S.  [ccncomirans,  La*.]  • united  to  ; iofe- 
parcble  from  ; accompanying. 

CONCOMITANT,  S.  a companion.  An 
attendant.  An  affociatc. 

CONCOMITANTLY,  Adi.  in  the  man- 
*er  of  an  attendant,  or  companion. 

To  CONCO  MITATF,  V.  A.  [ccr.ccmi- 
latuai  Lat  ] to  attend  on,  or  to  be  joined 
.with  anothrr. 

CO'NCORD,  S.  [co- cordiay  Lat.j.  the 
ftf.tablenefs  of  one  thing  to  another.  Peace ; 
union;  a coorpefr,  or  imtttni  agreement. 
In  Grammar,  that  part  wherein  words  are 
ttude  to  agree  in  number,  perfon,  and  gen 
de?,  &c.  In  Mafic,  the  rc  ation  of  two 
founds,  that  are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
whether  api  lied  in  fucceflion  or  confonance. 

CON CO'R  DANCE,  $.  L?t.] 

uti  agreement.  A dictionary  to  the  Iloiv  i 
Scriptures,  wherein  all  the  word1;  are  hmgeii 
alphuhcticaljy,  and  tlyvvarious  places,  where' 
they  occur,. arc  rcfV/rcd  to;  that  by- Cruder 
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hi  Englffh  is  a very  accurate  and  elaborate 
work. 

CONCO'RDANT,  Part,  [concordant  is, 
Lat.]  agreeing  with;  confident  with;  in 
Mufic  confuting  of  concords  or  harmonies, 
oppofed  ro  difeordant. 

To  CONCO'RPORATE,  V.  A.  [from 
con  and  corporis ] to  unite,  blend,  or  mix  fe- 
vcral  things  together.  * 

CONCORPORA'TION,  the  mixing 
feveral  things  together,  T he  Hate  of  feveral 
things  j ined  together. 

CON'COURSE,  S.  [from  con  and  mrfut, 
Lat.]  the  afTemhling  of  feveral  perfons. 
A croud.  1 he  point  wherein  two  things 
meet  together. 

CO'NCRF.MENT,  S.  [from  conerejc^ 
Lat.]  a mafs  formed  by  concretion.  A tol- 
lcfHon  of  matter. 

CONCR  E'SCENCE,  S.  [concrefcem,  Lat.] 
the  quality  of  growing  by  the  union  of  feveral 
particles. 

To  CONOR F/TE,  V.  A.  to  form  from 
aft  unioft  of  feveral  particles.  To  unite  fe- 
veral mafTes.  Ncuter!y,  to  coalefee,  cohere, 
or  jdin  together. 

CONCRETE,  Adj.  formed  by  the  coho- 
fion  of  feveral  particles. 

CONCRETE,  S.  an  aflcmblage  or  mix- 
ture. A mafs  com  po  fed  of  different  parti- 
cles. 

CONCRETELY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  conclude 
the  fubftance  together  with  tic  Quality;  not 
abftrafHv.  Ts 

CONCRETENESS,  S.  curdling,  coagu- 
lation. 

CONCRETION,  S.  the  art  whereby  any 
thing  foft  becomes  hard,  or  the  particles  of 
a fluid  become  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  yield  to 
the  touch.  The  uniting  of  feveral  particles 
of  bodies,  fo  as  to  form  one  mafs.  Figura- 
tively, the  mafs  formed  by  a colicfion. 

CONCRE'TIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
of  uniting  feveral  particles  together.  That 
which  has  the  power  of  turning  a Auid  into 
a folid.  That  which  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing coagulation,  or  curdling.  1 * 

CONCRE'TUUE,  "S  a mafs  formed  by 
the  union  or  cohcfion  of  feveral  particles. 

CONCU'filNACrF,  S.  [Kr.  to*cniihertust 
Lat.]  the  ad  of  cohabiting  with  a woman, 
as  a w ife,  without  being  married.  ' - 

CON'CUBINE,  [cor  cubitus,  Lat.  from  con, 
together,  and  cumin/,  to  lie]  a woman  whb 
lives  viritli  a man,  though  not  married  to 
him.  A kept  iniftrcfs. 

To CONCU'LCAT E,  V,  A.  [ccnctkoMU 
fupinc  of  concklcoj  Lat.]  to  trample  'under 
foot.  Yv'mrs  authority. 

C ON  CUT  I SC‘  E N OK , S.  f conc-tpifc^rtia, 
Lat.)  an  immoderate  defire  of  women. 
Leachdi  v ; lull.  Among  divines,,  on  irre- 
gular defire,  or  appetite  after  carnal  things, 
md  fuppofed  ro  bd  Inlitiriot  in  our  nature 
ever  fikte  the  foil.  - ■ 

CON- 
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CdNCC’PISCENT,  Part,  [cvncupifaws,  j thick,  applfc-J -to  the  cfF  els  of  cold  cn  V: ; ; 
iLat.i  lecherous ; luftful.  To  become  foil'd  and  weiehtY.  b m...  v* 


QO-NCUPIM.'K'N UAL,  Adj.  hiving  an 
immoderate  deiitc  either  after  women,  or 
caroai  thinn*. 

CONCUPiSCIBLE,  Adj.  \*<mcupifdW<9 
Lat  j that  which  may  be  del'ircd;  that  which 
excites,  or  creates  deft  re. 

To  CO NCU’R,  V.  N.  conturroy 

Lat.}  to  meet  together.  To  join,  in  one 
defign.  - To  unite  with  ; to  be  conjoined 
with  ; to  aflill  in  the  effecting  one  common 
event. 

CONCU'RRENCE,  CONGU'RRKNCY, 
S.  union,  conjunction,  united  effort  to  pro- 
mote any  dcTtgn.  Agreement.  In  Law,  a 
common  cuim. 

CONCURRENT,  Part.  \cnvcurrcnsy  Lat.] 
promoting  the  fame  end  or  ddign. 

CON4iuA*RENI\  $.  that  which  aflifts 
or  contributes  to  the  performance  of  any  dt- 
lign. 

t CONCU'SSION,  S.  [ctncvjp^  L-t.]  the 
a^l  of  putting  into  motion  j the  king;  agi- 
tation. 

CONCU'SSrVE,  AJj.  [«mwff:n9  Lat.] 
having  the  power  or  quality  of  fluking. 

To  CONDE'MN,  V.  A.  [««<*>»*'.,  Lat.) 
to  paft  dcmcnce,  ufed  with  tot  before  the 
pimhhmeot.  To  cenfure,  blame,  or  find 
fault  with  ; oppofed  to  approve.  To  deem 
a per  fan  or  thing  worthy  of  blame,  hy  com- 
paring them  with  others. 

CONDEM-’N  ABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  found' fault  with,  or  is  fubjeft  to  con- 
demnation. 

CONDEMNATION,  fi.  [ctntiffrnath, 
Lat  j the  aft  cf  pronouncing  fintem-e 
•gliivtt  a perfon*  Figuratively,  the  blaming 
a perfon.  VI.  he  Rate  of  a ptrlbn  on  whom 
{entente  has  been  palled. 

CONDE-M'NER,  S.  one  who  condemns, 
cenj'nres.  or  blames.  - 

CONDE  NSABLE,  Adj.  eipable  of  being 
mot  e folid,  or  preiled  into  a fwailer  Com- 
paR.  H t*v"  • • - . . . 

To  CONDENSATE,  V.  A.  [ewderfi, 
Lit.  f tom irko  more  folid,  by  compscflion  or 
force.  :M*q  •-/  *V  *■  ’ '* 

CONDE'NS  ATE,  Ad;,  made  thicker  or 
mom  folid  >iyv  com preuion. 

CONDENSATION*  S.  [from  cmdtnfateX 
the  ail  . of  bringing  the  part?  of  j?  th  ng 
clofer,  whereby  the  body  is  rendered  more 
dertie,  comp.CC,  and  heavy  ; this  15  by  fomcj, 
diftinguilhed  from  come* efTion,  which  im- 
plies extern  d hirer,  and  i*  hy  them  rclirainedJ 
merely  to  the  effects  of  cold  ; Hut  by  others, 
both  thefc  terms  arc  ul’cd  promTcmuflv. 

.TO  kUNDE'NSE.V.  A.  f .WK/»/Ut  j 
to  make  *ny  body  more  thick,  compact,  o> 
wmgbfcvv  by  / bicr«»(ii»g  the  contuci  of  it' 
partiiics  ^.  vvh'ch  dimiu  ibe.'  the  fize  of  fh«* 
pores  a£'  a.  body#  afod  renders  ie,  emfc 
qiundy,  more  folid.  Neu&vrly,  to  grow 


to  a frn.dl-r  con:  pa  A- 

CQNDi/aN  r. , A j 
compaff. 

CO  JDr.'NSF.R  S a prenm  it*c  03  '/ 
by  which  an  trnufual  quantity  cf  air  rmy  bi. 
forced  into  a fmJl  fp-.ee* 

CONDEMNS  I J'Y,  S.  the  date  of  a fluid, 
whole  parts  arc  fixed,  coagulated,  or  com- 
picked.  Thick  ncfi»,  apoiied  to  confi  flence. 

To  CONDESCEND, ‘V.  N-  [nmt-ftnd*, 
Fr.}  to  lay  a fide  the  dignity  of  rank,  to  be 
on  a level  with  inferiors.  To  hehavc  with 
familiarity  to  inferiors.  To  floop,  yield,  or 
comply. 

CO N 0 ESC F/NDE NCR,  S.  [cotrdtfraJamci, 
Fr.]  an  aft  of  fubmiflion  to  inferiors.  A 
granting  fomp  favour  to  a perfon,  which  he 
could  not  demand.  Submillion  to  fomc  p*o- 
pofais,  which  implicit  a pcrlon’s  voluntary 
giving  up  his  right,  or  foregoing  fomething 
which  he  ought  not  ro  h .ve  agreed  to.. 

CONDESCENDINGLY,  Adv  fo  as  to 
lay  alide  the  claims  of  authority  ; or  to  yield 
up  a right,  from  a principle  of  genenofity. 

CONDESCE'NSION,  S.  the  behaviour  of 
a fuperior,  whereby  he  treats  one  of  lower 
rank  as  his  equal,  grants  him  fevoufs  he 
cannot  demand,  ?nd  yields  to  his  roguells 
with  fo  much  !c;ndfcefs  and  good  nature,  as 
to  gain  his  atfcftions,  and  (eenre  himfclf 
from  the  envy,  which  generally  attends  a 
high  ftat’on. 

CONDESCEN'SIVE,  Adj.  coufteous ; 

sffoMc ; civil. 

CONDI'GN,*  Adj.  T pronounced  ccrdine, 
from  ait(/!*tiuf9  Lat.j  fuiuble  to,  mcriicd, 
deicrvc.l 

CONDFGNNESS,  S.  proportion,  fuita- 
blenefs  to  a prrfm’s  crimes. 

CONDI'CtNLY,  Adv.  fuit^ble  to  peribn's 
crime?.  Defrrvtdly. 

CON'DIMEN  f,  S.  (cwft/rfTfHj&m,  LaT.] 
feifonirrg,  laucc,  an  ingredient,  m.dc  uf«  of 
by  luxury  to  g»ve  food  ao  agrtcabie  tafle. 
41  Thcyyre  for  * oncimcntt,  not  noucilhmcnt-** 

Bscrm. 

To  CONDI'TE,  V.  A.  [ccndiruv,  lupine, 
of  esndo,  Laf.  I to  prelcrve  or  p^kle. 

CONDFTiON,  S.  | Fr.  rWt/i*,  I.aC]  a 
quality  or  property,  which  deccrm’fnes  the 
nature  oFa  thing  A moral  qiiahty  or  virtue. 
The  circumllarce  of  perfon  or  fortr.nd. 
Rank.  The  terms  of  any  ccntrjctr  or 
agreement.  Figurat  vely,  a writing  coi*- 
'aining  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  or  bar- 
gain. 

To  CONDITION,  V.  N.  to  nuke,  or 
propofe  terms. 

CONDI*  flONAL,  Adj.  to  pe  perform 
on  certain  terms  ; not  abl^lutc,  but.fubjott 
tocerfvn  limirvioni.  In  Grammar, 
rfojf.t/cpujuo^tions,  areih^fe  wbxh  ferve  to 
nuke  a propol:t:on  implying  fomc  re tl fic- 
tion 
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t*on  or  limitation,  which  U requifite  to  its 
truth,  and  arc  if,  ur.lejs,  provided  fiats  rn' 
cafe  of,  &c.  A condi acr.ql  proportion,  i*j  that 
Which  has  tvvo  parts  conreftcd  together  by  a 
C0»d;/:<i*tf/conjuoft<oa,  the  lirll  purl  wherein 
the  condition  lies,  is  called  the  antecedent, 
and  the  ether  the  eonfequent.  Thus,.  “ It 
there  he  no  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  Chrift 
is  not  riien.j*’  Is  a conditional  propofirion, 
wherein,  “ If  there  be  no  rtfurreftion, 
&c."  is  the  antecedent,  and,  “ Cheift  is 
net  rifen.”  is  thee  nfequent. 

CONDITIONAL,  S.  the  terms  or. 
which  an  action  is  to  be  done  or  foiborn. 

In  refpeft  of  the  conditional.'"  Bacon. 

CONDITIONALLY,  Adv.  on  certain 
terms  or  limitations. 

CONDITION  ARY,  Adj.  flipulatcd, 
bargained,  agreed. 

To  CONDL'TIONATE,  V.  A.  to  make 
ccnditions  for  j to  pertprm  on  certain  condi- 
thns. 

CONDl'TIONATE,  Adj.  cftablRhed  on 
art  .in  terms,  or  carditkns. 

CONDITIONED,  part,  [from  condition) 
bat  ing  particular  qualities. 

To  CONDO'LE,  V.  N.  [condolco,  Lat.] 
to  lament  uiih  others  for  any  misfortune,  or 
Calamity;  having  with  before  the  per  fern  for 
who?)  grieve. 

Cf  ND  O'LEM  ENT,  S.  grief,  forrow, 
lanutvatiop.  u To  perfevere  in  obltinatc 

condolttnrnt*'  Sbak 

CONDO'LENCE,  S.  afympathizinggrief, 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others,  which  expreffep 
itfclf  by  lamenting  with  the  diflrcfled. 

CONDC'LLR,  Si  one  who  condoles,  or 
exprefles  a complimemal  concern  for  the 
for  row  of  another. 

To  CONDUCE,  V.  N.  [conduct,  Lat.] 
to  promote  an  end  by  afting  conjointly,  ibl- 
Jowed  by  to  ; according  to  its  primary  lenfe, 
to  conduct  or  accompany  pet  funs  in  their 
■u ; y.  “ He  was  fent  to  conduce  hither  the 
prnuefs.’*  l>  cot. 

‘CONDU'CI  6LE,  Adj.  [conducibiTu,  Lat.] 
having  a power  of  promoting  a defign. 

CQNDU'CIVE,  Adj.  having  a tendency, 
or  pow«  r to  promote  any  end. 

C ON  DU 'CIV  EN  ESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
contributing  to  the  production  of  iome  end. 

CQ'NDL'CT,  S.  [conduit,  Tr.]  manage* 
menu  Convoy  or  efcoriing  with  a guard. 
Behaviour,  or  a fericsof  actions  i emulated  by 
Lome  ftand.-.rd. 

To  CUNDU'CT,  V.  A f condo  Flam,  La?.] 
to  attend  a peifon,  to  fhew  him  h;»  way. 
Figuratively,  to  direft,  lead,  or  guide,  ap- 
plied to  the  mind.  To  ufher,  or  introduce, 
applied  to  ceremony.  To  manage* 

CONDUCT!'!  JOUS,  Adj.  \cu.di •ftitiu*, 
Lat.)  hired,  employed,  or  firvir.g  for  hire. 

, CONDUCTOR,  S.  (Lat.]  a guide.  A 
leader.  A manager.  In  Surgery,  an  Inftru- 
...  ,.4j*  t-.  ..  ....  • j 


ment  nfed  to  guide  the  knife  in  cutting  for 
the  ftotvt 

CONDUC'TRESSi  Si  J a>  tooifcaft  who 
directs,  leads,  or  manages. 

CONDUIT,  S.  ( Fr.  pronounced  tundk} 
a canal  uied  for  the  conveyance  of  water; 
An  aqueduft. 

CO  NE,  S.  [rows,  Lat.J  io  Geometry,  a 
fidid  body,  whole  bale  is  « circle,  and  its 
uppermost  part  ending  irm  point  $ k refem- 
bles  a .fugar-ioaf.  • - } ■' 

CONEY.  S.  SeeCONY. 

To  CONFABULATE,  V.  N.  [confabn- 
iatusy  Lat*..]  to  talk  eafily,  familiarly,  and 
with  careleflnefs  together. 

CONFABULATION,  S.  [eonfabalath, 
Lat.]  eafy,  familiar,  cheerful  con vwfat ion. > 

To  CONFE'CT,  V.  A.  (from  and 
feFlum,  Lat.]  to  preferve  fruit,  “See.  with  fq- 
gar.  1 his  word  teems  now  corrupted  into 
Comfit.  ... . 

CONFE'CT,  S.  a fwcet-meat. 

CONFECTION,  S.  the  preferring  fruit 
or  vegetables  by  means  of  clarified  fugar.  A 
liquid  or  toft  eleftuary. 

CONFECTIONER,  6.  one  who  makes 
and  fells  fwcet- meats. 

CONFEDERACY,  S.  [confederation,  Fr.} 
a league,  contract,  or  agreement,  entered  in  to 
by  fcvcral  flutes  or  perfons.  In  law,  she  com- 
bination of  two,  or  more  perfons,  to  injure  or 
damage  a third  perfon. 

To  CONFEDERATE,  V.  A.  f confiderer, 

Fr  ] to  unite  in  a league,  toaccomplifh  fome 
defign.  Ufed  with  the 'particle  •with. 

CONFEDERATE,  Adj.  |e«*  and fotdtra*  . 
tvs,  Lat.  ] leagued,  or  united  to  accomplUh 
iome  defign. 

CONFEDERATE,  S.  (fee  theadjeftive] 
one  who  engages  with  another,  to  affifl  and 
defend  each  other.  An  ally,  * 

CONFEDERATION,  S f Fr.]  a league. 
An  aft  whereby  perfons  oblige  ihcmfelves  to 
affifl  each  other.  An  alliance. 

To  CONFE  R,  V.  N.  [ confcro , Lat.]  to 
difeourfe  with  a perfon  on  fomc  important 
fubjeft.  Aftivcly,  to  compare  the  fbnti- 
ments  of  one  perfon  or  author,  with  chofeof 
another.  To  give  a thing,  to  beftow  a fa- 
vour. 

CONFERENCE,  S.  [conference,  Fr.]  the 
aft  of  difeourfing  with  another.  A meeting 
appointed  for  the  difcouifing  of  fome  orte  ‘ 
point  in  debate.  Companion.  A 

CONFERS  FR,  S.  one  that  dtftuavfes 
with  another.  One  that  beftmvs  a favbtff. 

To  CONFE'SS,  V.  A.  [4mtfifir%  FV.Jto 
acknowledge  the  having  done  fomefhitg  at0  * 
mifa.  Uied  with  the  particle  of,  before 
dime.  *•  Ctmftjs  thee  freely  of  thy  djihe”*-'-’ 
Sink.  To  difclofe  fins  to  a prieft,  to  obtain 
ahfoJution.  To  own  the  having  committed  * 
a crime,  with  all  its  exaggerating circumftan- 
ccs,  to  God,  in  order  to  cafe  the  mind,  ahd 
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become  an  objeft  worthy  of  his  par  Jon.  To 
owrvas  a Matter  or  Saviour;  in  Scripture. 
ft  Whofoever  fhall c&nfefs  me  before  men,?* 
Mutt.  3a.  33.  To  grant;  tofhow;  to 
prove  ; t*>  give  teftimony,  or  figns.  To  own, 
ufed  as  introduftory  to  a fentence,  in  order 
to  obviate  any  invidious  remark.  “ I mud 
confefsl  was  moll  plcafi-d.”  Addis.  Neuter- 
ly,  to  perform  the  aft  of  cnnfejfion  to  a prieft. 

CONFESSEDLY,  Adv.  avowedly  ; indif- 
putably  ; certainly. 

CONFESSION,  S.  the  acknowledgment 
of  a ciime.  In  the  Romifh  church,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  fins  in  private  to  a pried, 
in  order  to  obtain  absolution.  An  aft  where- 
by we  own  our  fins  to  God  with  all  their 
blackening  circumftances,  in  order  to  difbur- 
then  the  mind,  and  render  ourfelves  proper 
objects  of  his  mercy  and  forgivenefs.  The 
general  conj  Jfion,  is  a prayer  made  ufe  of  by 
the  church,  containing  an  humble  and  peni- 
tent avowal  of  fin,  drawn  up  in  general  terms, 
that  cyeiy  member  of  the  congregation  nny 
join  in  it.  It  breathes  fo  humble  a fenfc  of 
our  own  merits,  fo  deep  an  id^a  of  the  enor- 
mity of  fin,  and  contains  fo  comprehei.five  a 
description  of  the  duties  of  a penitent,  that 
the  piety  and  wiidom  of  the  compoicrs  can- 
not be  enough  admired.  A protefTion,  an 
avowal,  nr  an  atteftation  of  a truth,  fnme- 
what  dubious  before.  lf  Who  before  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  witodled  a good  confcjjicn'' 
1 Tim.  .vi.->tr3, 

CONFE'SSIONAL,  S.  [Fr.]  a little  box, 
wherein;  vt he  Romilb  piieft  takes  th cconfejjion 
of  a penitent.. 

CON  FESSOR,  S.  Uwfeffnr^  Fr.]  in  the 
Rouoilh  chureh,  tT'ieft,  autiiori  fed  to  receive 
tlsc  lonftffion&ot  penitents,  andgnnr  them  ab- 
folution.  The  penitent  who  cor f'jje:  his 
cri*n<tSritiifr'*0!Gop,  or  to  a priell. 

Ad^;  ( a portical  word  for 
cofifcjftJ]  generally  known,  acknowledged 
Notorious. 

CUNTJDAN'T,  s.  [confident,  Fr.)  one  in- 
trude^wkliMbeieerets  ot  another;  generally 
9P£jifi4:4tO  tihfcfe,  who  are  intruded  with  the 
affairs  ql.  levers. 

To  CONFl'ITE,  V.  N.  [ confido , Lat.]  to 
trull  in  i [to^cly  on..  > 

pO'^lfrENCE,  S.  \ confidents , Lat  ] a 
of  the  fidelity  and  abihty  of 
another.  A ftrong  aflurance  of  the  efficacy 
oLa.perfbn's  Q^n  abilities,  oppofed  to  timidi- 
ty i hut  , when  ufed  in  a had  (enfe,  a vitiousaud 
af^niog  boldnefs,  which  renders  a per  Ion 
both  vovpudent  and  infupportable  to  others, 
and  vs  oppofed  to  mode  fly.  Figuratively,  the 
caufc .t.f^oldnefs,  or  eoni'cimis  integrity. 

^^NFJpaNT,  Purt.  [confide™,  Lat.] 
co^v^pJ  of  a truth.  ^Rofitive,  fecureof  Aic‘ 
ccO^ib^hJ..  f jmpudent  applied  to  behaviour. 

TLY,  Adv.  in  fudi  a man- 
ner as  to  difcover  no  fear  of  a mifearriage 
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Securely.  Pofitively;  without  difeovering 
the  lealt  doubt  or  fear. 

CONFIG L’ RATION,  S.  [Fr.]  the  order 
in  which  the  panicles  of  bodies  are  united 
together. 

To  CONFi'GURE,  S.’  [from  con  and  /- 
gura,  Lat.]  to  difpofe,  or  form  the  panicles 
of  a body  into  any  fhape,  by  uniting  them 
together  in  a particular  manner. 

CONTI  ME,  S.  a limit,  border,  edge,  or 
utmoft  verge  of  a thing. 

CON'FINE,  Adj.  [confinit,  Lat.]  bordering 
upon.  Touching  ; contiguous. 

To  CON'FINE,  VT.  N.  to  border  upon  ; 
to  touch,  or  he  contiguous  to.  Ufed  with 
on  at  prefent,  but  in  Milton  followed  by  ivitb. 
“ Confine  with  Heav’n.”  Var.  Lad. 

ToCONFI'NE,  V.  A.  [ confiner , Fr  ] to 
bound,  limit,  indofe,  ihut  up,  rcltrain,  or.im- 
prifon.  To  immure ; to  keep  at  home, 
without  going  abroad. 

CONF L'N F.I.EsS,  Adj.  boundlefs;  with- 
out limits ; endlefs 

CONFI'NEMENT,  S.  the  aft  ofinclofing 
a perfon  in  prifon.  The  llatc  of  a pcrfoti  m 
prifon,  or  kept  at  home  without  liberty  of 
going  abroad  ; reftraint. 

CONF'INER,  S.  a perfon  who  lives  on 
the  borders  of  a country.  One  who  deprives 
another  of  his  libe-ty. 

CCNFI'NITY,  S.  [eonfimtas,  Lat.]  ne*r- 
nefs,  neighbourhood;  likenefs,  refcmblance. 

To  CONFl'RiW,  V.  A.  [confinno,  Lat.J  to 
put  beyond  doubt  by  additional  proofs.  To 
fettle  a perfonhs  an  office.  To  complete,  to 
render  perfeft*  To  admit  to  the  full  privile- 
ges or  a (.  hrittian  by  impofitron  of  the  hands 
of  a b fhop. 

CONFIR'MABLE,  Adj.  that  which  i?  ca- 
pable of  being  tmde  evident  or  confirmed. 

CONFIRMATION,  S an  .dditional 
proof  to  evince  the  truth  of  a thing  or  opi- 
nion' beyond  doubt,  or  contraefiftion.  All 
ecclcliariic  rite,  whereby  a perfon  arrived  to 
years  dt  diferetion,  undertakes  the  perform- 
ance of  every  part  of  the  baptiimai  vow,- 
made  for  him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmb- 
ther;  this  cuftom  h is  been  always  pn;ftiied 
in  rhechurch.and  according  to  Hammond, is 
mnferibed  from  the  very  praftileof  the  apof-  ’ 
tie#. 

CONFIRM  A'TOR,  S,  [ confirm*,  Lat.) 
one  who  proves  a thing  beyond  doubt  or  con*' 
tradiftion 

CONFIRMATORY.  Adj.  giving  fuch 
additional  jwoof,  as  may  incrc.fc  the  pr  »ba- 
bility  of  any  iaft. 

CONFIRM H R,  S.  one  who  eftablifhes  a 
faft  by  new  evidence. 

CONIT'SCABLE,  Adj.  (Tom  confifeatum , 
Tat.]  liahle  to  be  lcired  on  as  a fine 

To  CONFISCATE,  V.  A.  { confifiatuns , 
Lat.]  to  fc«ft  on  private  property,  nod  con- 
vert it  to  the  ufc  of  the  chief  eiagiltrate,  See. 
by  wjy  of  punilhnKnt. 

CONf 
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CnNFISCA'TION,  S.  Lat.] 

th*  leieirg  of  private  property,  for  feme 
crime. 

CONTITURE,  S.  [Fr.  front  son/Mra] 
a facet  nreet,  or  confection. 

To  CONF'IX,  V.  A.  tup'iie  of 

Lat.}  to  fix  or  fatten  i!o*n,  “ For 
cu'  Lv  confixed  here.1*  Sink. 

CONFLAGRATION,  S.  [:srfrgrathy 
Lat.j  a ore  extendi  g over  a large  fpjee,  ami 
involving  (rvtr.il  tilings  in  its  flames.  Ge- 
nerally «fcd  fer  that  hre  which  is  expeftei  to 
cor. ! err. C ali  things. 

C<>  : FLE  XUUE,  S.  [tonflexas,  Lit.]  a 
bend  ng  together  ; a turning 

To  CONihl'CT,  V.  N.  [i  on  fuel  a t Lat.j 
to  fir vc  nr  druggie  tor  vii'toiy. 

COT  FLIC  i y S.  \enmJUfhi,  Lat.]  a com- 
bat, or  fight  between  tuo,  lekKm  ufedof  a 
general  battle.  A comelt.  A ttrugyle  be- 
tween optouftte  qualities.  An  agony,  or  pane, 
ffrhfiein  nature  Teems  to  ftmgglc. 

CON  FLl  r.NOL,  S,  f CM-f.ucrtia , low  Lar.j 
art  uniting  or  joining,  of  1 t o or  more  lvrc.*ms. 
The  »Ci  of  crowding  or  coming  in  great  num- 
ber.'. A conconric,  or  multitude  gathered 
together. 

CONFLUENT,  Parr,  f entfluiKS,  Lat.j 
running  one  into  another,  mixing  together. 
A confluent  fmali-pox,  is  that  fpecirs  where- 
in the  pufti!  esrun  into  each  other. 

CO'NFLUX,  S .[n-fuxvm,  Lat.]  the  u- 
nion  of  feveral  ft  reams.  Figuratively,  a 
crowd. 

CONFOR'M,  V.  A.  r rerformo,  Lat.]  to 
reduce  to  the  fame  form  ot  manner.  To 
render  one’s  anions  agreeable  »o  any  rule. 
To  ftibmit  or  \irld  U fed  with  to  or  with. 

CONFOR'M  ABLF,  Adj.  having  the  fame 
foim,  refembling  either  ha  external  or  inter- 
nal qualities.  Agreeing  with  fome  ftandard 
or  law.  Compliant  or  fubmillive.  U’fed 
fomeiimes  with  to,  a r.J  fometimes  with 
with.  '■ 

•CONFC'RMABLY,  Adv.  agreeably,  con- 
fident with.  Suitably  j with  conlotmity. 
Lied  with  f>  or  t vhb. 

CONFORM  A' I ION,  S.  f Fr.  conformation 
Lat.  1 the  particular  order  of  the  parts  of  a 
koiy*  The  refemblatice  or  agreement  of  act- 
ions to  fome  particular  ftanJard. 

CONFO  RMiST,  ore  who  Complies  with 
*thc  mode  of  werfhip  of.  the  chuich  of  Eng- 
land, oppoft d to  a Diflcnter. 

CONFOT  MI  I Y,  S f from  conform)  Uke- 
irrf , refembhmee ; confittcncy.  Compliance 
with  the  worfli’p  of  the  cltablifhed  church, 
toll'd  with  to  o rvoith. 

CONTORT A'TION,  S.  f ewferto,  low 
Lat  j firenpthening.  Tbciticreaftng  flTength. 
44  For  Co,  oK-rarion  an  & cor.fm  atior . ' Va.cn. 

To  CON’FOU'KD,  V.  A.  [ confordre , Fr. 
cenfirdd,  Lat.]  to  min  fie  or  mix  things,  fo 
tb  t their  n;*tires  ««nnot  be  known.  To 
i’ubii.toic  cnc  word  tot  another,  which  ©on- 
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▼eyi  i\ fiircn  t ideas.  To  puzzle’or  perplex. 
To  aniazc&  cantuie  or  ailounli;  toleitroy. 

CONI  OIFNDE.D.  Fart.  hetuui  in  the 

higl.eli  w*  giee ; prodigious. 

CONl-Ol  Ni'LULY,  AJt.  fijarre felly, 
hateful iy,  a Jvw  word,  and  fccips  generally 
made  life  of  to  Cvijvcy  an  idea  of  great  cxccfs, 
or  ti  e f uperiauve  degree. 

I GNFOU’NDKR,  S.  one  w bo  perplexes, 
aflo  ilbo,  confutes  cr  dettroy*. 

COKFRA‘1 1/  K N 1 T Y , S.  [confraternirat, . 
’at.]  « b otircthoOii  or  fociety  united  f*.r 
A.  me  reI:giou»  puipofe. 

CON  F R i CAT' I ON,  S.  fee*  and  frico, 
Lat.  i tl>e  aet  of  rubbing  one  body  again!)  a- 
uothcr.  **  A cottj'nc alien  of  the  horo  upon 
j *he  ivy."  Bacon.  \ 

i To  CONFRO'NT,  V.  A.  (pronounced 
I certfutt,  irotu  cor.ji  oi:ury  Fr  j to  it  and  Opj  o- 
tite  to.  '1  o opj  ofe.  In  law,  to  oppofe  one 
tvidmee  to  another,  ia  op<m  court.  To  let 
in  oppofitux)  'lo  contrail.  To  ctmparc 
one  thing  with  another. 

CONFRONTATION,  S,  fFr.]  the  aft 
nf  oppofing  one  evidence  to  another,  or  of 
bringing  two  witneilcs  face  to  face. 

To  CONFU  SE,  V.  A Lat.]  to 

put  in  d.loidcr.  To  pciplex  by  indiHinfk 
deus.  To  render  the  mind  un-LIc  to  choofc. 
any  proper  method  ofaOion.  either  by  hurry, 
or  the  commotions  of  paiEoii. 

| CONFU  SEDLY,  Adv.  indittinOly  i mix- 
ed. Perplexed,  or  rot  dear  $ w ithout  any 
; order,  lu  oblpure,  oc  ummclligibie  terms, 

1 applied  to  language. 

CON FUTEUNESS,  S.  want  of 
i nefs  or  clearncfs  wilh  refped  to  ideas.  V'ant 
! of  order,  or  regularity,  applied  to  placing  or 
' arranging.  Jnuhi.ity  to  -reply. 

CONFU  SION,  S.  an  irregular,  carelcfs, 
mixture.  Want  ofdifilndion  and  dcarncfsa 
c j piled  to  ideas;  or  the  joining  two  ideas  in 
the  mind  which  have  no  connexion.  AHon- 
ilbmcnt ; dills  action  of  mind  arifng  from 
the  profpiC'l  of  great  and  impending  danger. 

CONFU'TABLF,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  confuted  or  lliown  to  be  falic. 

CONFUTATION,  S.  [cvtfutttb,  Lat.] 
the  proving  tbc  arguments  of  another  to 
be  falfe,  or  groundlcfs. 

To  CONFUTE,  V.  A.  \c<*fu:ot  Lat.]  to 
deflroy  ihe  force  of  an  argument.  To  Ihow 
the  proof*  of  an  adversary  to  be  groundlcfs, 
or  fi.lfe. 

CON'GE,  S.  [Fr.]an  efllon  ftewing  re^ 
fpef>  or  fubmifiton,  conCAing  in  bowing  the 
body  in  men  ; and  is  women , in  finking  with 
the  knee  beet,  or  rr.akiDg  a courtefy.  l eave, 
or  the  action  of  taking  leave.  Conge  d'  lire f 
Fr.  i.  e.  leave  of  ejection,  in  common  law, 
is  the  kingT  pcrmiAios  to  a dean  and  chaprer 
to  cboafe  a bilkop. 

'1  o CONGE'AL,  V.  A.  \cargtlcy  Lat.j  to 
thicken  a .(Kid  by  cold.  Figuratively,  19 
thicken  any  fluid  : to  grow  thick. 

CON- 
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CONGFALMENT,  S.  the  clot,  or  thick 
muls  formed  in  blood,  &c.  by  cold. 

CONGE'ALABLK,  Adj  that  which  may 
be  congealed. 

CONGELATION,  S.  the  act  of  freezing, 
or  thickening  a fluid  body. 

CONGE'NER,  S.  of  the  fame  kind  or  ge- 
nus. Ufed  with  too  great  an  air  of  pedantry 
by  Miller.  “ The  cherry  tree  has  been  oft- 
en engrafted  on  the  laurel,  to  which  it  is  a 
ccngerur. 

CONGE' NERO  US,  Adj.  of  the  fame  ge- 
nus or  fpecics. 

CONGE  NIAL,  Adj.  ffmm  cov  and ge- 
genust  Lat.]  partaking  of  the  fame  genus,  of 
the  fame  nature,  or  kind. 

CONGENIALITY,  S.  a partaking  of  the 
fame  genius,  or  difpofirion. 

CONGE'NIALNESS,  S.  afamenefs,  likc- 
nefs  of  difpofirion. 

CO'NGENITE,  Adj.  [eongenitus%  Lat.] im- 
planted or  born  together  with  j connate 

CONGER,  S.  [cortjrrusj  Lat.J  a large  kind 
of  eel,  frequenting  lalt  waters. 

To  CONG'ES  1',  V.  A.  [cr>ngeftumt  lupine, 
of  cortgcroy  Lat.J  to  heap  together. 

To  CONGLA'CIATE,  V.  N.  [conglacia- 
tus , Lat.]  to  turn  or  convert  to  ice. 

CONGL  ACIATION,  S.  the  converting ' 
into  ice.  Vitrifying,  or  turning  into  glals. 
“ Chryftal  was  a fubjeCl  very  unfit  for  pro- 
per conglaciation."  Broken. 

CONGL  ETON,  a town  of  Chefhire,  with 
a market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  on  the 
Thurfday  before  Shrove-tide,  May  11,  July  5 
andjuly  13,  for  cattle,  and  pedlars  ware.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Dane,  and  is  a large  mayor- 
town, tho’  it  has  nothing  but  a chapel  of  cafe, 
the  church  being  a fhtely  If  rnCture,  and  is  two 
miles  dirt  ant.  Its  manufactory  is  the  ma- 
king of  leathern-gloves,  but  the  molt  confider- 
able  is  ftlk,  there  being  a large  fiik  mill  lately  1 
erefted  here  by  fome  T urkey  merchants, 
which  employs  700  hands.  It  is  7 miles  S. 1 
of  Macclesfield,  14  N E.  of  Nantwich,  and 
157  N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  15.  22.  lat. 
53-  7. 

To  CON'GLOBATE,  V.  A.  [eong/ohatus, 
Lat.]  to  unite  into  the  form  of  a globe. 

CONGLO'B  I‘E,  Part,  [cortglobatusy  Lat.J 
moulded  into  a ball.  In  Anatomy,  a conglobate 
gland,  is  that,  whofe  fnbilance  is  not  divided, 
but  firm,  intiie,  and  continued. 

CON'G LOB  ATEL Y,  Adv.  in  a globular 
or  round  form. 

CONGLOBA'TION,  S.  a round  body;  a 
collecting  into  a roundnefs. 

To  CONGLO'BE,  V.  A.  f ccnghbo , Lat.l 
to  gather  into  a firm  round  ball,  or  mafs. 

To  CONGLOMERATE,  V.  A.  [conglo- 
meratuniy  Lat.J  to  gather  fcvcral  things  into 
a round  mafs,  alluding  to  winding  thread  in- 
to a trail. 

CONGLOMERATE,  Part,  [anglomera- 
tust  Lat.J  gathered  into  a round  ball.  In 
Anatomy,  a conglomerate  tterJ , is  that  which 
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is  compofed  of  fcvcral  conglobate  glands, 
tied  together,  or  wrapped  up  in  one  common 
membrane.  Figuratively,  twilled,  or  collect- 
ed together. 

CONGLOMERATION,  S.  [from 
glomerate  j a collecting  into  a loofe  rounJ  ball 
or  mafs. 

To  CONGl.U'TJNATE,  V.  A.  [eonglut'f 
natum\  to  glue,  cement,  or  join  by  ?ny  vif- 
cous,  or  glutinous  fubO.ntce.  Neuterly,  to 
flick  or  cohere  together. 

CON  GLUT  1 NATION,  S.  the  aCt  of 
flicking  together.  The  uniting  the  lips 
of  wound. 

CONGLU'TINATIVE,  Adj.  that  has  the 
power  of  flicking  together, 

CON  GLUT  IN  AT  OR^  S.  that  which 
makes  things  cohere  or  k'tick. 

CONGO,  a large  country  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  equinoctial  lire  and  18  degrees  of 
S.  latitude,  containing  the  counties  ot  Loan- 
go,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  by  the  in- 
land parts  of  Africa  on  the  E.  by  Mataman 
on  the  S.  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  cn  the 
W.  It  is  fometimes  called  Lower  Guinev  ; 
and  the  Portuguefe  have  a great  many  fcltie- 
n/eots  on  the  ccaft,  as  well  as  in  the  inland 
country,  which  were  firft  begun  foon  after 
the  year  1484,  at  which  time  it  was  difeover- 
ed.  The  heat  is  almpft  infupportable,  Spe- 
cially in  the  fiunmot  months;  They  have 
many  defart  places  within  laud,  in  which  arc 
many  wild  bcafis;  fuch  as  elephants,  t)gers, 
leopards,  monkeys,  and  monfhous  ferpents  ; 
but,  near  the  coaft,  the  toil  is  more  fertile  ; 
and  there  are  fruits  ot  many  kinds,  belides 
palm-trees,  from  which  they  get  wine  and 
oil.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
negroes,  going  almoft  naked,  worfhipping  the 
fun,  moon,  and  liars,  befides  animals  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  But  the  Portugue2e  have  mode 
a great  number  of  converts,  fuch  as  they  are. 
Congo,  properly  fo  called,  is  about  150  miles 
in  length  along  the  coaft,  and  37a  in  breadth. 
From  March  to  September  is  the  win- 
ter feafon,  when  it  rains  almoft  every  day; 
and  the  furomer  is  from  October  tp  March, 
and  then  the  weather  is  always  ferene.  The 
inhabitants  are  fkilful  in  weaving  cotton- 
cloths  which  ferve  them  to  hide  their  naked- 
nefs  j and  they  trade  in  fhves,  ivory,  caflia, 
and  tamarinds.  This  country  contains  vaft 
numbers  of  elephants,  w-hofc  teeth  arc  pro- 
digioufly  large.  Some  pretend  there  arc  fer-^ 
perns  here  near  30  yards  long,  with  a rattle 
at  their  tails  ; but  this  is  a fable.  The  river 
Zaire* is  full  of  crocodiles,  and  lea  and  river 
liorfts.  Some  fay  there  arc  gold  mines  here, 
but  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  knowr  how  to 
work  them.  Their  current  money  is  fca- 
fhells.  The  principal  town  is  St.  Sal  v ad  ore. 
'I  he  trade  is  open  to  all  European  nations. 

CONGRA' 1 ULANT,  Part.,  [tengraru^ 
for]  rejoicing  or  felicitating  with  another. 

Jo  CONGRATULATE,  V.  A.  [from 
N n con 
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eon  and  graft*  far  ms,  Lat.J  to  cxprefs  joy  on 
account  of  the  good  fuccefs  of  another  ; ufed 
feme  times  with  /o,  and  fometimes  with  xuiti 
before  the  peri*  n. 

CONGRATULATION,  S.  the  art  of 
exprt-fling  joy  on  the  fucccfs  of  another. 
The  form  in  which  joy  is  expreiled  for  the 
fuccefs  of  another. 

ToCONGKE'E,  V.  N.  [from  eon  and  gee, 
Fr.  ] to  agree  together.  To  join  or  unite. 
44  Cwgrcring  in  a full  and  natural  clofe.” 
•S  . ' ’ ■ . 

To  CON'GKEOATE,  V.  A.  [congrega- 
tumy  Lat.J  to  collect  feveral  things  or  perfons 
together.  Neutcrly,  to  aliembie,  or  meet  to- 
gether. 

CO'NGREGATE,  Adj.  collected  toge- 
ther ; forming  one  inafs  \ compact.  “ Where 
the  matter  is  moll  congregate.'1  lire. 

CONGREGATION,  S.  a colleGion  of 
feveral  particles.  In  Divinity,  an  aflcmbly 
of  people  met  together  for  leiigious  worlhip. 
An  aiicmbly  of  cede  Hallies,  conflituting  a 
body. 

CONGREGATIONAL,  Adj.  belonging 
to,  or  in  the  form  of  an  afiembiy  or  con- 
gregation. 

CONGRESS,  S.  [ ccngrejius,  Lat.]  the 
aft  or  force  with  which  two  bodies  meet 
together;  a Ihock,  or  confiitfl.  An  ap- 
pointed meeting  for  the  fettling  of  affairs 
between  nations. 

CONGRE'sSJVE,  Adj.  meeting  togc- 
i thee* 

CONGREVE,  WILLIAM,  Efq;  This 
gentleman  was  defeended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Congreves,  of  Congreve  in 
Stafford  Ihire,  his  father  being  fccond  fon  to 
Richard  Congreve,  of  that  place  Some  au- 
thors, and  in  particular  Sir  James  Ware, 
contented  for  his  having  been  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  as  Jacob,  who  was  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  who  in  his  preface 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Con- 
greve for  his  communication  of  what  re- 
lated to  himftlf,  has  abfolutcly  contradicted 
that  report,  I ihail  on  his  authority,  which  I 
confidcr  to  be  the  fame  as  Mr.  Congreve*., 
own,  fix  the  fpot  of  his  nativity  at  a place 
called  Bard  fa,  not  far  from  Leeds  in  York- 
Ihire,  being  part  of  the  clhte  of  Sir  John 
Lewis,  his  greit-Unde  by  his  mother’s  iidc. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  went  over  to 
that  kingdom  very  young.  For  his  father 
being  only  a younger  brother,  and  provided 
for  in  the  army  by  a com  million  on  the  Jriih 
eflabliffimcnt,  was  compelled  to  undertake  a 
journey  thither  in  conference  of  his  com- 
mand i which  he  afterwards  parted  with  to 
accept  of  the  management  of  a confidcrable 
eft-te  belonging  to  the  Burlington  family, 
which  fixed  his  refidence  there.  However, 
though  he  fuffered  this  fon  to  receive  his  fir  A 
tincture  of  letters  in  the  great  fchool  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  afterwards,  to  complcat  his  clafli- 
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cal  learning  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Affi, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  yet  being  delir- 
ous  that  his  ffudies  ihould  be  directed  to  pro- 
fit as  well  as  improvement,  he  fenr  him  over 
t.»  England  foon  after  the  revolution,  and 
pLctd  him  as  a fludent  in  the  Temple.  The 
dry,  plodding  lludy  of  the  law,  however, 
was  by  no  means  fultable  to  the  fprightly  vo- 
latile genius  of  Mr.  Congreve,  and  there- 
fore, though  he  did  not  want  approbation  in 
thole  ffudics  to  which  his  genius  led  him,  yet  ' 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  make  any  profi- 
ciency in  a frrvicc  which  he  was  probably 
confcious  he  Ihould  make  no  figure  in.  Ex- 
cellence and  perfection  were  what,  it  is  ap- 
parent, he  laid  down  as  his  principle  from 
the  very  firfl,  to  make  it  liis  aim  the  acquir- 
ing ; for  in  the  very  earliefl  education  of  his 
genius,  and  a very  early  one  indeed  it  was, 
wi*.  his  novel,  called  Love  and  Duty  Recon- 
ciled, written  when  he  was  not  above  fevsn- 
tren  years  of  age,  he  had  not  only  endea- 
voured at,  hut  indeed  fuccccded  in,  the  pre- 
fenting  to  the  world  not  a mcer  novel  ac- 
cording to  tafte  and  falhion  then  prevail- 
ing, but  a piece  which  Ihould  point  out,  and 
be  in  itfelf  a model  of,  what  novels  ought  to 
be.  And  though  this  cannot  itfelf  be  called 
with  propriety  a dramatic  work,  yet  he  has 
fo  flriCtiy  adhered  to  dramatic  rules  in  the 
compofition  of  it,  that  his  arriving  at  fo  great 
a degree  of  perfeflion  in  the  regular  drama, 
in  fo  ffiort  a time  afterwards,  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at.  His  firft  play  was  the  Old 
Batchelor,  and  was  the  amufement  of  fome 
Jcifure  hours  during  a flow  recovery  from  a 
fit  of  ilinefs,  foon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, *md  was  in  itfelf  fo  perfect,  that  Mr. 
Dryden,  on  it's  being  fhewn  to  him,  declar’d 
he  had  never  in  his  life  (ccn  fuch  a firfl  play; 
and  that  great  poet  having,  in  conjunction, 
with  Mr  Southerne  and  Arthur  Manwaring, 
Efq;  given  it  a flight  revifal,  Dr.  Davenant, 
who  was  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
and  was  delighted  both  with  the  piece  and  it’s 
author,  brought  it  on  the  flage  in  Y693, 
where  it  met  with  fuch  univerfal  approbation, 
that  Mr.  Congreve,  though  he  was  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it, 
became  now  confidercd  as  a prop  to  the  de- 
clining flage,  and  a riling  genius  in  dramatic 
poetry.— The  next  year  he  produced  the  Dou- 
ble Deder,  which  for  wh-t  reafon  however, 

I know  not,  did  not  meet  with  fo  much  fnc- 

cefsas  the  former. The  merit  of  his  firft 

play,  however,  had  obtained  him  the  favour 
and  patronage  of  lord  Hallifax,  and  fome 
peculiar  marks  of  diflinftion  from  queen 
Mary,  on  whofc  death,  which1  happened  in 
the  clofe  of  this  year,  he  wrote  a very  elegant 
elegiac  pafloral. — In  1695,  when  Betterton 
opened  the  new  houfe  in  Lincoln 's-lnn- 
Kields,  Mr.  Congreve  joining  with  him,  gave 
him  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  with  which 
tlx  company  opened  their  campaign,  and 

which 
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winch  met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  im- 
vncdirtely  offered  the  author  a 11) arc  in  the 
management  of  the  houfe,  on  condition  of 
his  inrnifluns  them  with  one  play  yearly. 

Tbit  offer  he  accepted  of;  hut  whether 

through  indolence,  or  that  corrtUncfs  which 
he  looked  oji  as  necediry  to  his  works,  his 
Mourning  Bride  did  not  come  out  tiil  1^97, 
nor  his  Way  of  tho  Work!  till  (uo  years  af- 
ter drat.— The  indifferent  fuccefs  this  lafi- 
mentioned  play,  though  an  exceeding  good 
one,  met  from  the  public,  com  plea  ted  that  | 
difgult  to  the  theatre,  which  a long  corned 
with  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had  attacked  the 
immoralities  of  the  Englifh  Stage,  and  morr 
cfpecially  Ionic  of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and 
he  determined  never  mere  to  wiire  {or  the 

flage This nefolution  he  punctually  kept, 

and  Mr.  .Dennis’s  obfervation  on  that  point 
will,  L am  afraid,  be  found  hut  too  true,  when 
lie  laid,  “thatMr.  Congreve  qr.itred  the  dage 
early,  and  that  Comedy  left  it  with  him.”  Yet, 
though  he  quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did, 
not  by. down  tire  pen  entirely  ; bu:  occafi- 
onully  wrote  many  little  pieces  both  in  profe , 
and  verfe,  all  of  which  fland  on  the  records 
of  literary  ftirtic. 

It  is  very  polfiblc,  however,  that  he  might 
not  foon  have  given  way  to  this  difjull,  had 
not  live  eafmefs  of  his  drcumftances  ren 
dcred  any  fubfervience  to  the  opinion?  and 
caprice  of  the  towrn  ahfolutely  unncceffary  to 
hint.  For  his  abilities  having  very  early  in 
life  railed  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
carl  of  lialiifax,  who  was  then  the  Maecenas 
of  the  age,  that  nobleman,  defirous  of  railing 
fo  pronnfuig  a genius  al>ove  the  neccflhy  or 
to<>  hally  produllions,  made  him  one  of  the 
commiAioners  for  licenfing  hackney-coaches, 
or,  according  to  Coxcter,  a com  million  of 
the-,  wine-licence..  He  foon  alter  bellowed 
on  him  a place  in  the  Pipe-Office,  and  not 
ltriig  after  that  gave  him  a poll  in  the  ettf- 
toms,  worth  fix  hundred  pounds  per  ann. 

In  the  year  1718,  he  was  appointed  fecre- 
tary  of  Jamaica,  fo  that,  with  all  together, 
his  income  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Thus  raifed  above  dependancc,  it  is 
no  wonder  he  would  no  longer  render  him- 
felf  ftibjell  to  the  capricious  cenfures  of  im- 
potent critics.  And  had  his  poetical  father, 
Mr  Dryden,  ever  been  raifed  to  the  fame' 
circumllances,  it  is  probable  that  his  All  for 
Love  would  not  now  have  been  edeemcc 
the  bell  of  hy  dramatic  pieces,  nor  would  he 
have  hten  compelled  for  a hare  livelihood  to 
the  drudgery  of  producing  fonr  ploys  in  a 
fpaLc  of  time  fearce  more  than  fufficient  for  I 
forming  the  plot  of  one. 

But  return  to  Congreve.  The  great- 
ell  part  of  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life 
were  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement,  and  lie 
either  did  not,  or  affefled  not. to  give  himfelf 
any  trouble  about  reputation.  Yet  ionic 
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part  of  that  conduit  might  proceed  from  a 
degree  of  pride  ; T.  Cibber,  in  his  Jive<  of 
the  poets,  Voi.  IV.  p.  93,  rcla'es  an  anec- 
dote of  him,  which  ] cannot  piopcrly  omit 
here.  “ When  tlie  celebrated  Voltaire,  fays 
he,  was  in  Enghnd,  he  waited  upon  Con- 
greve, and  palled  him  fomc  compliments  as 
to  the  reputation  and  merit  of  his  works. 
Congreve  thanked  him,  but  at  the  fame  time 
told  that  ingenious  foreigner,  he  did  not 
Ichule  to  lie  conlidered  as  an  author,  but  only 
! a«  a private  gentleman,  and  in  that  light  ex- 
! pelted  to  be  vitired.  Voltaire  anfwered, 

I hat  ?f  lie  had  never  been  any  thieg  but  a 
private  gentleman,  in  all  probability  he  had 
never  been  troubled  w ith  that  vifit.  And  ob- 
|fcrves  in  his  own  account  ot  the  tranfaHion, 
that  he  was  not  a little  diigufled  with  fo  un- 
f.afonab]e  a piece  of  vanity.’1 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  was  much 
riffiiclcd  with  the  gout,  and  making  a tour  to 
Btth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  was  un- 
fortunately overturned  in  his  chariot,  by 
which  it  is  Yuppofed  he  got  fame  inward 
bruife,  as  he  ever  after  complained  of  a pain 
in  his  fide,  and  on  his  return  to  London, 
continued  gradually  declining  in  his  health, 
rill  the  19th  of  Jan.  1729,  when  he  died,  aged 
57,  at  his  houfe  in  Surry-Street,  in  the  Strand, 
and  on  the  26th  following  was  buried  in 
Weft niinfler- Abbey,  the  pall  be  ng  fupport- 
ed  by  perfons  of  the  firft  didinllion. 

His  drauntie  pieces  are  feven  in  number, 
and  their  titlrs  as  follow  : 

X,  Double  Dealer.  C. 

2.  Judgement  of  Paris,  Mafq; 

3.  Love  for  Love.  C. 

4.  Mourning  Bride.  T. 

5.  Old  Bate!  el  or.  C. 

6.  Semele.  Oratorio. 

1 7.  Way  of  the  World. 

To  CONG RU#£,  V.  A.  [cottgruo,  Lat.] 

1 to  agree,  tofuit;  to  import. 

CON'GRUENCE,  S.  [congruentia,  Lat.J 
agreement,  fuitablencfs,  confidcncy. 

CONGRlTiTY,  S.  ffinefs;  fuitablencfs. 
Confillency.  In  Geometry,  applied  to  fi- 
gures or  lines,  which  correfpond  exa&ly 
when  laid  over  each  other.  In  the  fchools, 
a fuitablencfs  or  relation  between  things, 
whereby  we  come  at  the  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  expelled  from  them. 

CON'GRUOUS,  Adj.  ( congruu*\  Lat.] 

I agreeable  to,  confident  with,  or  proportion- 
ate ; tiled  with  to. 

CON'GRUOUSLY,  Adj.  confidently. 
Suitably. 

CO'NIC,  COWCAL,  Adj.  having  the 
form  of  a cone*.  Conic  fcllion,  in  Geome- 
try, is  the  cure  line  arifing  from  the  fcllion 
of  a cone  by  plane.  Court,  or  conic  feltions, 
that  part  of  geometry  which  treats  of  cones. 

CCfNICALLY,  Adv.  in  form  or  Ihapc  of 
a cone. 
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To  CONJE'CT,  V.  N.  [emjeffum,  Lat. 
fupineof  ccrtjicio,  Lat.]  fo  guefs  at  a thing. 

CONJE'CfOR,  S.  one  that  determines 
vaguely.  A guefler. 

CONJE'CTURABLF,  Adj.  that  which 
may  be  gueffad. 

CONJE'CT  URAL,  Adj.  depending  oil 
uncertain  piinciples,  by  mccr  guefs,  or  con- 
jedure. 

CONJF.CTUR  A'LITY,  S that  which  is 
not  deauceJ  from  certain  principles.  That 
which  is  inferrable  only  from  guefs. 

CONJEC'T  ('RALLY,  Adv.  bygoeft,  by 
eonjefLire,  oppofed  ro  the  certain  deduction 
or  con(equences  of  fixed  principles. 

CONJECTURE,  S.  [conjedura,  Lat.] 
a guefs  ; imperfelt  knowledge.  Idea,  or 
nolion.  “ Now  entertain  conj  crure  of  a 
time.”  Sbakefp.  This  laft  fenfe  is  rather 
obfolete. 

To  CONJF/CTURE,  V.  A.  [from  the 
noun]  to  conclude  or  determine  from  un- 
certain or  barely  probable  principles.  To 
gucf?. 

CONJE'CTURER,  $.  one  who  forms  au 
opinion  without  proof.  AguefTer. 

To  CONJOIN,  V A.  [pronounced  con- 
jinet  from  conjoirjre , Fr.]  to  join  or  unite 
together.  To  join  together  in  marriage. 
Ncutcrly,  to  league,  or  take  part  with  ano- 
ther. 

CONJOINT,  Part,  [pronounced  conjoint , 
with  thee  I long)  united  ; conncdled  ; aflo- 
* ciate.  In  Mufic,  applied  to  two  or  more 
founds  he«rd  at  the  Time  time.  Conjoint  de- 
gree, is  applicvl  to  two  notes  immediately  fol- 
lowing ereh  o«her  in  the  order  of  the  fcalc. 

CONJOINTLY,  Adj.  togethef  ; in  u 
nion 

CfVN JUGAL,  Adj.  [ccnju^alis,  Lat.]  be- 
longing  or  relating  to  marriage. 

CO'NjUGALLY,  Adv  confidently  with 
marriage  ; like  mariied  people. 

To  CO'NJUGATE,  V.  A.  [conjugatum, 
Lat  } to  unite ; to  unite  in  marriage.  In 
• Grammar,  to  decline  verbs. 

CO'NJUGATE,  S.  [ecnjngatus,  Lat,]  in 
grammar,  grceing  in  derivation  with  othei 
1 word,*,  and  rcfcmbling  it  in  its  meaning. 

■ J 1 CONJ  U G A' T 10 N,  S.  f conjugatio,  Lat. 
a couple  or  p ur.  I he  aft  of  joining  things 
together.  Union.  In  Grammar,  an  order- 
ly diflrihution  of  the  tenfes  perfons,  and 
mot'ds  of  Verbs.  In  Anatomy,  a pair  of 
nViVc$,  ft r ving  to  and  performing  the  fame 
office,  or  operating  together. 

CONJU  NCT,  P.\rt. [conjunClus,  Lat.Jjoin- 
cd  or  concuiring  with  another  ; united. 

CONJUNCTION,  S.  [from  an  Lat.  and 
Jrrn^j]  tli**  join’ng  of  two  bodies,  armies  or 
peop  c.  '1  he  uniting  two  things  together. 
Figuratively,  a league,  or  confederacy.  In 
Agronomy,  the  meeting  of  the  ftars  or 
planer*  in  the  fame  degree  of  the  zodiac. 
Apparent  conjunction,  is  when  a right-line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  two  planets 
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does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  but  through  the  eye.  Tiue  conjunSlim 
is  when  that  line,  produceJ,  p.iflcth  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Jn  Grammar,  a 
particle  or  word  ufed  to  join  the  members  of 
a period  together,  and  fignify  the  relation 
they  have  to  each  other;  when  the  fen  ten  ce 
confift*  of  feveral  members,  the  conjunction  is 
generally  placed  between  the  two  taft ; but 
when  a vehement  agitation  or  hurry  of-  the 
mind  is  to  he  fignificj,  the  conjunction  is  to 
be  omitted  ; and  when  an  orator  chnfes  to 
make  the  dificient  circuni  dances  of  a thing 
feem  more  numerous  and  aff«ft  the  mind 
more  fironply,  a •cc.ojuntfhn  placed  between 
edeb  member  lias  a ver)  good  cfTeft. 

CONJUN'C  flVELY,  Adv.  in  union, 
operating  together.  , 

CONJUNCTIVENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
air  ting  things. 

GONJUNCTLY,  Adv.  jointly;;  toge- 
ther. 

CONJUNCTURE,  S.  [corjonctnrer  Fr.] 
an  un’on  of  feveral  circumfbirccs,  or  caufcs. 

A critical  period  of  time.  Connection  of  fc- 
veral  things  forming  a whole.  Confifcency, 
or  an  union  of  qualities,  which  can  exift^at 
the  lame  time.  “ What  It  can  pretend  to  in 
•i  conjuncture  tvicb  epifcopacy.’*  King  Charles . 
Fol  lowed  by  tvith . . ' «/V 

CONJUR  A' I ION,  S.  magic  words, 
charms,  &c.  which  were  fuppofed  to  have 
the  power  of  raifing  the  dead,  and  devils* 

A plot ; a confpiracy.  O.' 

To  CON  JL'RE,  V.  A.  [conjure,  Lat.j  to 
intreit  a perlon  earndlly.  To  bind  porfons 
together  by  a folemn  oath,  to  form  a con- 
fpiracy. “ The  third  part  of  heavVs  font 
conjur'd  again  ft  the  highefl.”  Milt.  To  in- 
fluence by  the  fuppofed  power  of  magic. 
Neutcrly,  to  praftice  magic;  or  deal  in  en- 
chantments. 

CONJU'RER,  S.  [pronounced  cunjurer,] 
an  enchanter.  An  impodor,  who  pretends 
to  have  commerce  with  the  world  of  fpirits, 
.ind  by  that  means  to  be  able  to  foretell  fu- 
ture events.  Figuratively,  and  ironically  a 
perfon  of  fagacity  and  deep  penetration,  ge- 
nerally ufed  with  a negative  partide,  **  He  is 
no  conjurer 

C ONJU'REMENT,  S.  an  earned,  folemn, 
and  an  importunate  entreaty.  v Your  earned 
intreaties  and  ferous  conjurements."  Milt. 

CONN'ATE,  Adj.  [from  con  and  natus," 
Lat.)  born  with,  ionatc.  Born  at  the  fame 
time  as  another.  ' * ^/\  > > 

CONNATURAL, Adj.  [from  con  and  na - 
rural,  Lat.j  confident  with  nature.  United 
with  the  being  or  born  with.  Of  the  fame 
original  or  nature.  “ Mix  with  our  conna- 
tural duft.**  Par.  Loft.  [ . ’ J t 

CONNATUR'ALITY,  S.  a rcfemblancc 
of  nature. 

CONNATUR'A'LLYjAdvi  born  with  or 
innate.  “ Connaturally  engraven:  in  the  foul, 
antecedently  to  difeudve  ratiocination.'’  Kale, 

CON- 
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CONNATUR  ALNESS,  S.  the  quality  j 
of  being  born  with,  or  being  innate. 

To  CONNECT,  V.  A.  [connefio,  Lat.] 
to  join  together  the  members  of  a period,  or 
the  arguments  of  a difeourfe  in  fueh  a man- 
ner, as  thiy  (hall  have  a mutual  dependence 
on  each  other. 

CONNECTION,  Adj.  See  CONNEX- 
ION. 

CONNECTIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
of  joining  ditferent  things  together. 

• CONiVfiCI’lVELY,  Adv.  jointly;  in 
onion  ; mutually  depending  on  each  other. 

To  CONN 'EX,  V.  A.  [connexum,  Lat.J 
to  join,  link,  or  fallen  together. 

CONNEXION,  S.  the  of  fattening 
tilings  together.  Dcpendancc,  commerce, 
union,  formed  by  intereft.  In  writing,  that 
which  relates  to  the  claufe  which  precedes, 
and  that  which  follows  it.  In  the  drama, 
the  difpofal  of  feeues  of  a play  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  the  ftage  may  never  be  left  empty. 

CONNE'XIVE,  Adj.  having  the  force  of 
uniting  together. 

CONNIVANCE,  S.  [fee  CONNIVEJ 
/In  its  primary  fenfe,  the  aft  of  winking;  but 
not  in  ufc.  Figuratively,  the  beholding  any 
fault  without  taking  notice  of  it,  or  punilh- 
ing  the  Committer  : joined  with  at. 

To  CONN  I'VE,  V.  A.  [conritto,  Lat.]  to 
wink.  To  pafs  by  a fault  without  taking 
notice  of  it,  or  punilhing  the  party,  ufed 
with  at. 

CONNOTSSEU'R,  S.  [Fr.  from  connoitre , 
i Fr  .)•  one  who  is  acquainted  with  any  ohjeft 
of  knowledge  or  talte.  A perfect  judge,  or 
critic.  Sometimes  applied  to  a pic. ended 
ludge  or  critic,  by  way  of  irony. 

To  CO'NNOTATE,  V.  A.  [from  con 
and  notatum,  Lat.]  to  imply,  include,  or  in- 
3 fer  fomething  as  a fecondary  idea,  li  God’s 
-forefeeing  doth  not  connotate  predetermining,”  . 
'*  Hammond. 

r To  CONNO'TE,  V.  A.  to  imply,  or 
infer. 

KONNU'BIAL,  Adj.  [ connubiaHs , Lat.J 
/ relating,  or  belonging  to  marriage. 

CONO'ID,  S.  [from  homo;,  Gr.  and 
Gr.]  in  Geometry,  a fol  d body  like  a cone, 
only  it  has  an  cllipfis  inftead  of  a perfect 
tirtrle'for  its  bafe. 

c CONOI'DES,  S.  [fee  CONOIDJ  a gland 
in  the  thud  vcnti  icle  of  the  brain,  called  the 
pineal  gland,  fuppofed  by  Da  Carta  to  be 
the  feat  or  refidencc  of  the  foul. 

CONOl'DICAL,  Adj.  refembling  the  form 
‘ ©f  a conoid. 

•>  J CONQUASSA'TION,  S.  violent  motion  -} 
-■  or  agitation. 

To  CO'Nt^UER,  V.  A.  [conquerir,  con- 
qtt'iro,  Lat.J  to  fubdue,  overcome;  to  fur- 
mount,  to  obtain  the  vitfdry. 

CO'NQUERABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be 

• wvircomc,  eafdy  farmotmted,  applied  to  dif- 

o*  iiculticJ.  irqtij  ; :J ■ ' *:•  • y •* 

-h*i  - •bii.:.*’  •**  ".v!*?'  “;*■  i.'.r 


COrNQUFROR,  S.  one  who  furmounts 
any  ditticuliy  ; one  who  conquers  by  force  of 
arms. 

CO'NQUEST,  S.  [conyue’e,  Fr.]  the 
thing  gained  by  vi£l  >rv  i vittory  or  tuecefs. 

CONSANGUINEOUS,  Adj.  j^conjaa^td^ 
neui , Lat.J  of  the  fame  blood  ; related  by 
birth. 

CON  SAX  GUI' NIT  Y,  S.  ccnji : nguinitax9 
Lat  ] relation  by  blood. 

CO'NSCIENCF,  S.  [amfeitnria,  Lat.] 
the  faculty  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  our 
aOions,  whether  they  be  good  *r  evil.  The 
dele  ruination  of  the  ir  ind  with  tefpecl  to  the 
nature  of  any  action,  after  its  commilTion. 
The  knowledge  of  our  own  thoughts,  or 
conlcioufncfs.  Real  fcntimcntSj  Icrupleor 
confcicufncfs.  “ We  mull  make  a cor.fdtttce 
in  keeping  the  juft  laws."  In  ludicrous  lan- 
guage, reafon,  ufed  with  in  all.  “Enough 
in  ail  confcicnce  * ' 

CONSCIENTIOUS,. Adj.  [from  ccnfci- 
enrij,  Lat.]  fcrupulous;  artt.ng  according  to 
the  dictates  of  confcicnce ; juft. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY,  Adv.,  agreeable 
to  the  dictates  of  confcience. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS,  S.  cxaOnefs, 
or  tendernefs  of  confcience. 

CO'NSCIONABLE.  Adj.  confiAent  with 
the  dictates  of  confcience.  JulK 

CO'NS^TONaBLENESS,  S. equity  j con- 
fillency  with  the  dictates  of  confcience. 

CO/N  SCION  ABLY,  Adv.  agreeable  to 
the  didates  of  confidence.  Juttly.  Kcafon- 
ably. 

CO'NSCIOUS,  Adj.  [coifcius,  Lat.]  know- 
ing from  recollection.  Bearing  witnefs  of, 

I or  fenfiblc  of  from  the  dictates  of  confcicnce. 
Ufed  with  of,  or  to  before  the  thing. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  S.  the  perception  of 
what  pyfles  in  a man’s  own  mind.  An  in- 
ternal acknowledgment  or  fenfc  of  guilt. 

CO'NSCRUM,  Tart.  [conJcrij)tuit  Lat.J 
written  or  regiftered. 

CO'NSCRIPTION.  S.  [confiriptio,  Lat.] 
an  enrolling  or  rcgiOering. 

To  CONSECRATE,  V.  A .[confer  a turn9 
fupinc  of  conjccrot  Lat.J  to  dedicate  to  divine 
ufes.  Ufed  with  to,  to  fanOify,  or  preferibe 
as  pleating  to  the  Deity.  Figuratively,  to 
canonize. 

CONSE'CRATE,  Part.  [ eonfiecratus,  Lat.J 
let  apart  for  the  divine  ufes  ; (acred. 

CONr>E'CR ATER,  S.  he  who  perform* 
the  rites  by  which  a thing  is  confecrated. 

CONSECRATION,  S.  the  appropriating, 
or  dedicating,  any  common  or  profanething 
to  religious  ufes,  by  means  of  certain  cere- 
monies or  rites.  The  benediction  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  thp  facrament.  Among 
medalifls,  the  apotheotis  of  an  emperor,  or 
his  tranflation  among  the  deities,  and  being 
deemed  a god. 

CONS  E'CT  ARY,  Adj.  [confeflarius,  Lat.J 
following  or  happening  as  a confequcnce. 
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CONSE'CTAR  Y,  S.  a proposition  which 
folio  v*  tome  preceding  definiti.n. 

CONS'ECU  riOM,  S.  \cctsfcutio,  Lat.]  a 
chain  or  fuccctTion  of  cmfcipionccs.  In  Af- 
tr«*nomy,  the  month  of  confryution,  is  the 
fp.ee  between  one  co.juaftion  of  the  moon 
with  the  fun  to  another. 

CONSECUTIVE,  Adj.  [cenfecutif,  Fr.] 
uninterrupted  fncceffion.  Following. 

CO'NSECUTIVELY.  Adj.  after  or  fol- 
lowing, as  an  dfeft,  oppofed  to  antecedently 
or  cafual’y. 

CONSE'NT,  S.  f confenfus , Lat.]  com- 
plianccc  with  a requeft.  Agreement,  accor- 
ding, or  unity  of  fentiment.  Harmony  or 
agreement  of  paits.  In  Phy  fie  the  percepti- 
on one  part  enjoys  together  with  another,  by 
means  ot  fome  fibres,  nerves  or  mulcles  com- 
mon to  both. 

To  CONSE'NT,  V.  N.  [ccnfentir,  Fr.] 
to  agree  in  opinion.  To  promote  the  fame 
end  by  aftion.  To  comply  with  a rcqucll, 
ufed  with  to.  To  permit,  ufed  with  unto. 

CONSENTA'N'r  OUS,  Adj . ( confentaneus 
Lat.]  agreeable  or  fuitabletoj  confident  with, 
ufed  with  to  or  unto. 

CONbEtf  l A'NEOUSY,  Adv.  confident 
with,  or  fuitahlc  to.  Ufed  with  to. 

CONSENTIENT, Part,  f conj'entiens,  Lat.] 
univerf.il  unanimous,  gene. a!  , agteeing  ia 
opinion. 

CON'SEQUF.NCE,  S.  [Fr.  * confcqucr.tia, 
Lat.  j that  which  follows  from  or  is  produced 
by  any  caufe,  or  principle,  Evcr.r,  efleft. 
The  condufion  of  an  argument  or  fyllogifm, 
which  follows  from  the  agreement  between 
the  terms  of  the  premilcs.  That  which  will 
produce  an  effect.  Ufed  with  adjectives  nu- 
llifying value,  cs  greet,  deep,  little,  it  implies 
importance,  moment,  orconcern. 

CON'S  F.QUEN  f,  Part.  [Fr.  confirms, 
Lat.]  Follow ing  or  happening  as  an  edict; 
ufed  with  to.  fom  dimes  with  »p-n. 

CON'S E<'^L E N T,  S.  the  p.opofitton  which 
contains  the  conciufiun  of  an  argument.  An 
effeft,  or  that  w'hich  proceeds  from  tire  opera- 
tion of  any  cauftL 

CONSKQb’.E'NTIAL,  Adj.  produced  by 
afluming  an  air  of  confluence ; a chain  ot 
can  fee  ind  etflfts. 

CONSEQUENTIALLY,  Adv.  deducing 
cQnkauences,  By  confequencc,  eventually. 
So  as  the  iJcas  may  have  a connection  with  or 
dt  ncniar.ee  on  one  another,  la  a regular  fu- 
ries 

CONSEQUENTLY,  Adv.  by  confe- 
rence: neccdafily ; from  a necdurycon- 
nex:on  of  ctflfts  to  their  caufes.  In  confe- 
quencc. 

C O NSER'7 ABT- E,  Adj.  [aufervo,  Lat.] 
Capable  of  being  p^ferved. 

CONSER'VANCY,  S.  [conferva ns,  Lat.] 
the  courts  held  bv  the  lord-mayor,  for  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fishery  on  the  river  Thames, 
are  Riled  courts  of  confcrvartcy. 
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CONSER'V  4 TTON,  S.  [conf  rvatio,  Lit.  ] 
the  aft  of  prefrrving  or  keeping. 

CONSl*  R'VATi  VE,  Adj.  j from  conferva- 
tus , Lat.]  having  the  'power  of  kteping  or 
favingfrom  corruption  or  decay. 

CONNER. VA'TOR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  who 
prelli  ves  from  Cori  upturn  or  decay.  Conferva- 
tor  of  the  peace,  was  one  who  had  an  efpecial 
charge  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  fee  the  king's 
peace  kept.  This  office  feems  to  have  been 
abolished  by  the conltiuiring  jultices  of  thp 
peace  ; though  it  niuti  be  observed  that  the 
chamberlain  of  Chcller,  is  0 ill  a conferva  tor 
in  that  county,  find  pctiy-con Rabies  are,  in 
common  law,  eftee*ncd  fo  likewile. 

CONSER' V ATOR Y,  S.  [from  conferva- 
rus , Lut.J  a place  wherein  any  thing  is  kept 
in  a manner  iiiitablc  and  proper. 

CONSER'VA  TORY,  Adj.  having  the 
power  of  preferving. 

CON'SERVE,  S.  a preferved  fweet-meat ; 
a medicine  in  the  form  of  an  eleftuary.  A 
place  to  keep  and  preserve  vegetables  iti.  Set 
the  pots  into  your  ccnfervtf*  Evelyn.  This 
lafl  is  an  unufuaJ  lcnle.  » 

CONSE'SSION.  S.  [ confcjfio , Lat.]  a fic- 
ting  togeiher. 

To  CONSI'DER,  V.  A.  f ccnf.dcro,  Lat. 
Fr.]  to  revolve  in  the  mind  $ to  meditate  on; 
“ 1 will  eonfider  thy  tellimonics,’*  Pfalms , 
cxix.  95.  To  view  with  attention.  “ When 
I co- fitter  the  heavens.*’  Pfalms,  viit.  3.  To 
remark  ; to  call  to  mind  } 44  Confdtr  the 

ravens.”  Luke.  xii.  24.  To  take  notk*  of 
and  to  pity.  “ Ccnfidtr  mine  affliction.” 
Pfaims  cxix.  t C3. 

CONSIDERABLE,  Adj.  [from  confider 
worthy  of  notice  or  attention,  important  ; 
valuable  ; rcfpeftable.  Large.  “ A conjulc- 
raHc  fum.”  Clarettd. 

CCJNSI'DERABLhNESS,  S.  importance; 
value;  Rite;  dignity. 

CONSIDERABLY,  Adj.  in  a degree 
deferving  coufidcrablc  notice.  In  a great  de- 
gree. 

CONSI'DER  ANCE,  S.  [from  cmfuler]  de- 
liberation ; or  meditating  on  a thing.  44  A f. 
ter  this  cold  confidtrame."  Sl'ak. 

CO  NS  I'D  EK.  ATE,  Adj.  { confidtratus,  Lat.] 
ferious  ; given  to  confideration  ; prudent,  op- 
pofed  to  ralh  or  negligent.  Having  a refpeft 
or  regard  to.  Pitying  or  moderate,  oppofed 
to  rigorous. 

CONSIDERATION,  S.  [ctmfideratlo,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  thinking  on.  Mature  thought ; 
or  deliberation.  Meditation,  joined  with 
of,  worthy  of  notice.  An  equivalent.  The 
motive  or  reafon  of  aftion.  In  Law,  the  ma- 
terial caufe  of  a contraft,  without  which  it  is 
not  obligatory. 

CONSI'DERER,  S.  one  who  thinks  on 
any  fubjeft.  A thinker. 

To  CONSl'GN,  V.  A,  [pronounced  confine 
from  confgno,  Lat.]  to  transfer  property  to  ano- 
ther. I11  Commerce,  to  fend  goods  to  another. 

Figu* 
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Figuratively,  to  commit  or  cntruft,  u Ccnfgnell  our  MeflcJ  Lord  in  that  light,  in  which  he 
t»  writing.*1  Add'ij.  Neutcrly,  to  yield,  fmmiit,  is  lhewn  in  the  Nrw  Tcftament  ? 


or  refigll.  44  Ccnfgn  to  tl.ee.**  Sink. 

CON  SIGN  A'  liON,  S.  [Fr.J  the  tranf- 
ferring  property.  Jn  Commerce,  the  fend 
ing  goods  to  another.  '1  he  adk  of  figning. 
44  A dircO  con^mjti.r,  of  pardon.**  Taylor. 

CONSIGNMENT,  S.  [from  confgn]  the 
aft  of  transferring  property.  The  writing  by 
which  property  is  transferred. 

To  CONSIST,  V.  N.  [ctrf.fto,  Lit.  ton- 
filter,  Fr.J  to  fubfift.  To  continue  in  the  fimv* 
irate.  To  be  compelled  or  contained,  tiled 
with  in.  To  he  com  poled,  uled  with  of 
To  fubfift  or  have  being. 

CONSISTENCE,  CONSISTENCY,  S. 
the  degree  of  thicknefs  or  thinnefs,  applied 
to  fluids.  Subllance.  Uniformity,  free  from 
contradiction,  or  variety. 

CONSISTENT,  Fart,  f confiftent,  Lat.J 
not  contradictory  ; mconcileablc  ; agreeing  : 
Arm,  or  foiid.  Applied  to  the  texture  ot 
chinos. 

CONSISTENTLY,  Adj.  in  a fuitable 
manner.  Agreeably  ; uniformly. 

CONSISTO'RIAL,  Adj.  relating  or  he 
longing  to  fome  court  where  an  ecdcfiJlic  ii 
judge. 

CON'S ISTORY,  S.  [confiftorhm,  low 
Lat.  j a court  confifl  ng  of  ccclefiaftics.  The 
place  where  fuch  a court  is  held.  A court 
held  at  Rome;  alfo  any  folcmn  afllmbly. 

CON SO'CI  ATE,  S.  [confociatus,  Lat.]  one 
who  joins  with  another.  An  accomplice. 

To  CON  SO'CI  ATE,  V.  A.  [confoeiatum, 
Lat.J  to  join  things  together.  To  cement. 
Followed  by  with.  Neutcrly,  to  unite  or 
join  wrh.  “ Ccnfcciating  into  the  huge  con - 
denfe  bodies  of  plants.  * Bentley,  L’icd  with 
into • 

CONSOCIATION,  S.  alliance;  con- 
fiction  ; intimacy. 

CONSO'LABLE,  Adj.  tint  which  admits 
comfort  or  confobrion. 

To  CO'NSOLATE,  V.  A.  [ccnfo.'otus, 
Lat.J  to  alTwage  forrow.  To  impait  com- 
fort or  confutation.  “ To  conflate  thine  car.” 
.S  bah. 

CONSOLATION,  S.  [Fr.  from  confola- 
t:o,  Lat.J  that  which  alleviates  grief  or  mife- 
ry.  Comfort.  The  conflation  of  If  rad, 
Luke  ii.  35.  implies  ChriJt  ; who  was  gene- 
rally promilcd  the  Jews  to  comfort  them  un- 
der their  great  eft  calamities  ; and  being  fup- 
pofed  by  them  to  be  a temporal  prince,  mull 
have  fupplied  them  witli  a thought  which 
rendered  their  fullering  in  bondage  fupporta- 
ble,  efpeciuliy  asthey  imagined  thathelhould 
deliver  them  cut  of  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Jews 
to  the  uttermoft  paits  of  the  earth  ; if  this 
profpeft  afforded  them  comfort,  how  muft  it 
have  been  heightened,  had  they  confidcrcd 


CON  SOLA'  i OR,  S.  a comforter. 

ToCO'NsOLE,  V.  A.  [contbler,  Fr.J  to 
cheer;  to  comfort.  To  dhniniih  a perfon’s 
grief  or  miferv. 

CON  SO'  IT  R,  S.  that  which  confulcs  or 
adminifters  comfort. 

CONSO'LIDANT,  Part.  [F-.J  in  Sur- 
gery, having  the  property  of  clofmg  wounds. 

To  CONSO  LIDA  TE,  V.  A.  [confoltd** 
tumy  Lat.  | to  form  into  a cr>mp?CI  or  lurd 
body.  To  harden.  In  Ltw,  to  unite  tao 
benefices  into  one  ; to  join  two  funds  into 
one.  To  join  or  unite  two  bills  or  pa»lb- 
ment  into  one,  Neutcrly,  to  grow  firm, 
hard,  or  foiid. 

CONSOLIDATION,  S.  [Fr.J  the  2ft  of 
uniting  into  Ohc  mafs.  The  aft  of  uniting 
together. 

CONSO'LI  DATIVE,  Aoi.  that  which 
has  the  power  of  dolin'!  or  uniting. 

CONSONANCE,  CO'SNONANCY,  S. 
[conforancc,  Fr.J  ii  Mufic,  the  agreement  of 
two  founds,  produced  at  the  fjir.c  time,  the 
one  grave  and  the  ether  acute,  which  mirg- 
l.ng  in  the  air  occafion  an  accord  agreeable 
to  the  car;  the  fifth  and  oOive  llem  to  l>c 
the  moll  pleafing  confonanccs.  Figuratively, 
confiftence,  or  agreement  of  opinion,  or  fen- 
limcnts  Fiicndlhip.  4t  The  confcnar.cy  of 
our  youth.”  isiak.  An  uncommon  fenle, 
and  not  to  he  adopted  ! 

CO'NSONANT,  Adj.fFr.  corforans , Lat.] 
agree ible  ; confident;  reconcilcabie  ; fol- 
lowed by  with  or  unto, 

CO'NSONANT,  S.  [ eonfenate , Fr.J  in 
Grammar,  a letter  or  character  which  cannot 
be  perfectly  founded  by  itfclf. 

CONSONANTLY,  Adv.  in  a confident 
fuitahlc  manner. 

CO'NSONOUS,  Adj.  [conform!,  Lat.J  a- 
greehij*  in  found  ; harmonious. 

CCVNSCPIATION,  S.  [from  confpto, 
Lat.J  the  a£t  of  laying  a deep,  or  reudming 
infenfible. 

CO'NSORT,  S.  [ confers , Lat.  formerly 
accented  on  the  latter  fyibble]  a companion, 
generally  applied  to  lignify  one  joined  in 
marriage  to  another.  A melody  formed  by 
fcvcral  inftruments  playing  the  fame  tunc, 
corrupted  from  concert,  “ A confer:  of  rrui- 
fick.’*  Eccluf.  xxxii.  5.  In  con  fort,  fignifics 
united,  or  in  conjunction. 

To  COW  SORT,  V.  N.  to  unite  or  affo- 
ciate.  Actively  to  join,  or  to  marry  j to 
mix. 

CONSO'RTABI.E,  Adj.  to  he  compared 
with.  44  Ccnfortalne  to  C.  Brandon.”  IVct- 
ton. 

CONSPF.CTU'ITY,  [from  eonJfcUns, 
Lat.J  fight,  view,  fenfe  of  feeing.  4‘  Your 
billon  coiifpcftuitirt."  SbA,  Svppofvd  by 
•'  John- 
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JohnfoR  to  be  peculiar  to  Shakefpcar,.and  to 
be  a corruption. 

CONSPICUTTY,  S.  [from  confpicuous,] 
bright  ncfs,  eafinefs  to  be  feen.  The  plain- 
nefs  or  evident  of  any  truth. 

CONSPICUOUS,  Adj  [ confpicuus , Lat.] 
eafy  to  be  feen  at  a diftancc.  Figuratively, 
eminent,  famous,  celebrated.  Eafily  diico- 
vered,  manifcfr,  applied  to  truth. 

CONSPICUOUSLY,  Adv.  eafily  to  be 
feen,  or  difeerned,  remarkable  for  feme  ex- 
cellence : eminent  ly. 

CONSPIRACY,  S . [contyirath,  Lat.  cn- 
Jjpiratiort,  Fr.]  a private  agi cement  between 
pcr.'ons  to  commit  fome  crime;  a plot.  In 
Law,  an  agreement  of  two  or  more  to  indict 
one,  or  procure  him  to  be  indicted  of  fe- 
lony. 

CONSPI'RANT,  Part,  f ccvj'pirans%  Lat.J 
joining  with  others  in  a plot. 

COSPlRVriON,  S.  [conff, ratio,  Lat.J 
See  CONSPIRACY. 

CONSPIRA'TOR,  S.  [from  ccafpiro,  Lat. ! 
one  who  has  ilcrctly  engaged  in  a plot,  or 
bad  detign. 

To  CONSPl'RE,  V . N.  [covfpiro  Lat.  eon- 
Jjpirer,  Fr.]  to  enter  into'  agreement  with 
others  to  carry  on  a plot,  or  bad  defi^n.  To 
tend  mutually  to  one  end ; ufed  with  tegt- 
tber. 

CONSPl'RER,  S.  Sec  CONSPIRATOR. 

CONSPI'RING,  Part,  tending  mutually 
to  produce  or  caufeone  defign. 

CON'STABLE,  S.  [pronounced  cunfiabk , 
sonnetabky  Fr.]  the  conjtablcs  of  hundreds, 
were  ordained  by  Edward  I.  to  be  chofen 
two  out  of  every  hundred  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  peace.  Thefe  are  called  now, 
bigb-conf tables  9 becaufc  inci  eafe  of  people  and 
crimes  have  given  occafion  for  officers  of  the 
like  nature,  in  every  town,  called  petty  en- 
fiables.  The  conjtabks  of  the  tower,  of  Do- 
vcr-ciftle,  and  of  the  caftlc  of  Caernarvon, 
are  properly  governors  of  thofe  cables.  To 
over-run  the  confiabk9  is  to  fpen  J more  than 
a man  can  afford. 

CONSTABLES!!,!?,  S.  the  office  and 
duty  of  a conltable . 

CONSTANCY,  S.  \ccnftiintia9  Lat.  con-, 
fiance  y Fr.]  a ftate  which  admits  of  no 
change ; confiftency.  Refolution  ; fteadi- 
nefs.  A firm,  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
a perfon,  including  an  unalterable  affec- 
tion. 

CONSTANT,  Adj.  [Fr.  confiaui,  Lat.] 
firm,  firongly  attached,  ailiJuous,  without 
intermiffion. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  one  of  the  largcft 
and  mod  celebrated  cities  of  Europe,  (taud- 
ing  at  the  caffern  extremity  of  Romania, 
and  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  is 
feated  on  a fmall  neck  of  land,  which  ad- 
vances towards  Natolia,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  a channel  of  a mi!e  in  breadth. 
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The  lea  of  Marmora  wafhes  its  walls  on  the 
S.  and  a gulph  of  the  channel  of  Conftami- 
nople  does  the  fame  on  the  N.  It  is  delight- 
fully fituated  between  the  Biack  Sea  and  the 
Archipelago,  from  whence  it  is  fupplied 
with  nil  neccflaries.  Conllantine  the  Great, 
being  obliged  to  refidc  in  the  Eaft,  chofe 
this  pbee  for  his  abode,  and  rebuilt  it  after 
the  model  of  Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.in  May  145 3,  who  have  kept  poflef- 
feffion  of  it  ever  fince.  The  grand  feignior** 
palace,  called  the  Seragiio,  is  feated  on  the 
len-lide,  and  is  furrounded  with  walls  flanked 
with  towers,  and  leparated  from  the  city 
by  canals.  It  is  faid  the  harbour  will  eafily 
hold  1x00  (hips.  The  number  of  houfes 
muff  needs  be  prodigious,  fince  one  fire  has 
burnt  down  30,000  in  a day,  without  great- 
ly changing  the  afpe^t  of  the  city.  How- 
ever, in  general,  they  are  but  mean,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  out-fide,  where  there  are  few  or 
no  windows,  and  the  flretts  being  narrow, 
gives  them  a melancholy  look.  They  reckon 
that  there  are  3770  (beets,  fmall  and  great  ; 
but  they  are  fcldom  or  never  clean  ; and  the 
people  are  infefted  with  the  plague  a I molt 
every  year.  The  inhabitants  are  half  Turks, 
two  thirds  of  the  other  half  Chriftians,  and 
the  reft  Jews.  Here  are  a great  number  of 
ancient  monuments  (till  remaining,  and  par- 
ticularly the  fuperb  temple  of  Sophia,  which 
is  turned  into  a mofijuc,  and  far  furpalles  all 
the  reft.  The  itreet  called  Adrianoplc,  is  the 
longed  and  broadeft  in  the  city,  and  the  Ba- 
zars, or  Bczelteins,  artf  the  markets  for  fell-  - 
ing  all  forts  of  merchandize.  The  old  and 
the  new  are  pretty  near  each  other,  and  are 
.large  fijuare  bu  J ags,  covered  with  domes, 
and  fupporred  by  arches  and  pilafters.  The 
new  is  the  bed,  and  contains  all  forts  of 
goods,  vi  hich  are  there  expofed  to  fale.  The 
market  for  Haves,  of  both  fexes,  is  not  far 
off,  and  the  Jews  arc  the  principal  merchants, 
who  bring  them  here  to  be  fold.  There  are 
a great  number  of  young  girls  brought  from  * 
Hungary,  Greece,  C-mdia,  Ruflia,  Mingrc- 
lia,  and  Gtorg'a,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Turks,  who  generally  buy  them  for  their 
feraglios.  The  Great  Square,  irear  the 
mofijue  of  fultan  Bajazct,  is  the  place  for 
public  diverfions,  where  the  jugglers  and 
mountebanks  play,  a great  variety  of  tricks. 
The  circumference  of  this  city  is  by  fome 
faid  to  be  15  miles,  and  by  Mr.  Tournefort 
23  miles  ; to  which,  if  we  add  the  fuburbs, 
it  may  be  34  miles  in  compafs.  The  fuburb 
called  Pera  is  charmingly  fituated,  and  is  the 
place  where  the  anVoafiadors  of  England, 
France,  Venice,  and  Holland,  refidc.  This 
city  i*  built  in  the  form  of  a triangle ; and 
as  the  ground  rifes  gradually,  there  is  a view 
of  the  whole  town  Jrom  the  fea.  The  pub- 
lic buildings,  fuch  as  the  palaces,  the  mofyu^ 
bagnios,  and  caraYanfaries  for  the  entertain- 
ment 
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mcnt  of  (hangers,  arc  many  of  them  very  ?he  ftrait  flays  the  flcxder  wafte  conf train  ?" 
magnificent.  It  is  1 12  miles  S.  of  Adriano-  Gay. 

pie,  700  S.  E.  of  Vienna,  750  E.  of  Rome,  CONSTRAI'N  ABLE,  Adj.  liable  to 

1 <;oo  S,  E.  of  London,  1250  E.  of  Madrid,  force,  or  compulfion. 

1250  s.  E.  of  Laris,  and  110c  S.  S.  E.  of  CONSTRAl'NER,  S.  one  who  forces  or 
Stockholm.  Lon.  46.  33,  lat.  41,  4.  compells. 

CONSTANTLY,  Adv.  in  an  invariable,  CONSTRAINT,  S.  compulfion  or  force, x 
or  unalterable  manner.  Perpetually.  ufed  to  hinder  a perfon  from  doing,  what  he 

To  CONSTE'LLATF,,  V.  N.  [ccitfuifa  is  inclined  to,  or  to  force  him  to  do  what  he 
ftfj,  Lat.J  to  fhine  with  a- collect’d  lultre.  is  amfe  to.  Confinement;  referve. 
Actively,  to  unite  the  luftie  ofteveial  bodies  To  CONSTRI'CT,  V.  A.  [confer ifiunt, 
into  one  b’aze  or  point.  Lat.  | to  contract,  orbindclofe  j to  cramp 

CONSTELLATION,  S.  [Fr.J  an  af-  CONSTRUCTION,  S.  [confrriffio,  Lar.] 
fcmb’.agc  of  fcveral  frars  which  apnear  to  be  (drawing  the  parts  clofe  together.  Contrac- 
r.ear  one  another.  Figuratively,  alltmblige  tion. 

of  feveral  luftres,  or  excellencies.  CONSTRUCTOR,  S.  [Lat.]  that  which 

CONSTERN'A'TIOn’,  S.  [Fr.  from  con-  contraOs.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  ihofc 
ftematia , Lat.]  amafement,  wonder,  aftouilh-  mufcics  which  clofe  fome  of  the  tubes  of  the 
mcnt.  body. 

To  CONS'TIPATE,  V.  A.  [ cmfiipatum , To  CONSTRI'NGE,  V.  A.  [mrjlrinp, 
Lat.]  to  crowd  together,  or  into  a narrower  Lat.]  to  bind,  or  force  clnfer  together 
compafs.  To  thicken  any  fluid  body.  To  CONSTRl'NGENT,  Part.  \conftnnvcns% 
Unit  up  or  flop  any  pafliige.  In  Phyfic,  to  Lat.J  having  the  totality  of  binding  or 
render  coftive.  doling. 

CQNSTI^A'TJON,  S.  f from  the  verb  | To  CONSRU'CT,  V.  A.  [ccnfiru^rm, 
the  crowding  ir.to  a narrow  comnals.  The  ' at.)  to  form  from  different  materials.  To' 
forcing  the  particles  of  a thing  clofer  build.  To  pompilr,  or  con/litute ; to  ren- 
than  they  w eic  before,  T he  act  of  thicken-  dcr. 

ing,  applied  to  fluids.  Co  At  vends.  CONSTRUCTION,  S.FFr.  of  conftru&iof 

CONS  1 ITUKNT,  Adj.  iKr.  conftitvent,  Lnf.  the  forming  from  an  allembl.igc  of 
Tat.]  client  T! ; original,  nrcellary  to  the  d Ifcrent  things.  The  form  of  a building  ; 
exigence  of  a thing  ; that  of  which  any  ^rudture.  In  Grammar,  the  ranging  the 
thing  confifls.  words  of  a /entente,  /o  as  to  convey  a 

iCON'STT TUENT,  $.\conftifucntf  Fr.  ] the  complete  meaning.  Figuratively,  the  mean- 
petfon  cr  thing  which  contributes  to  the  for-  Ing,  oy  interpretation  of  a word.  Judgment, 
roation  of  a thing,  an  clefh-r.  One  who  The  manner  of  deferibing  any  figure,  or 
vtitborizes  another  to  fi»r  him.  That  problem  in  Geometry.  In  Algebra,  the 
which  is  neceO  try  or  e(7«  ntial  method  of  drawing  a geometrical  figure, 

ToCO^SH  IUTK,  v.  A [eenfritutum.  whofc  properties  /hall  exp  refs  a given  equa- 
Lat.J  togive  eViftencctO  a thing,  to  appoint  lion. 

To  ma.be  u thing  to  be  what  it  is:  applied  to  ( ONSTRU'CTUR E,  S.  an  edifice;  a 
laws,  to  culiT  p.«f*.  or  eitablith.  T o depute,  building  ; a pile. 

CONSTITU'TER,  S.  one  who  appoint  . To  CON'bTRUE,  V.  A.  \ccnfl  uo,  Lot.] 
another  to adl  for  him.  to  p'acc  words  in  their  proper  grammatical 

CONSTITUTION,  S.  f conftituth,  Lat.]  order,  and  explain  their  meaning, 
the  aft  of  efrabli/hing.  The  particular  tex-  CONST  ULR'ATION,  S.  violation,  de- 
ture  of  the  parts  of  a body.  The  habit  or  filcmcnt ; the  aft  of  debauching, 
temperament  of  the  body  ; temper  of  mind.  CONSUBSTA'NTIAL,  Adj.  [from  con 
An  eftablilhed  form  of  government ; that  of  and  JubJiantia,  Lat.]  of  the  fame  fubfiancc, 
this  kingdom  c^nfifring  of  king,  lords,  and  or  clitncc.  Of  the  fame  kind  or  nature, 
commons,  counrerafting  and  controlling  ih  CONSUBSTANTI  A'LITY],  S.  the  ex- 
incoaveniencies  which  would  arife  from  ci-  iftence  of  more  than  one  in  the  fame  ellcnce. 
ther  of  the  branches,  when  leparate,  is  ac-  To  CONSUBSTA'NTIATE,  V.  A.  to 
cuntely  difplayed  in  Monte^m  ./ s V Efprit  unite  in  one  fubiiance  or  nature. 
de  Loix.  A particular  law  enafted  by  a per*  CONSUBSTANTIA' ITON,  S.  the  union 
fon  ia  authority,  whether  civil  or  fpiri-  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriff  with  the 
tual.  bread,  after  con  Iteration,  according  to  the 

CONSTITUTION  AL,  S.  flowing  from  Lutherans, 
the  particular  habit  of  a perfon  T;  body,  or  dil  CO  NSUL,  S.  [fromrcnfelundo,  Lat]  the 
pofition  of  mind.  Implanted  in  the  very  title  of  the  chief  imgiftratcs  at  Rome,  which 
nature  of  a thing.  Con fiirent  with  the  form  were  created  on  the  expulfion  of  the  Tar- 
of  government ; legal.  quins.  At  prefent  a perfon  commiflioned  to 

T o CONSTRATN,  V.  A.  [nnfraindre^  Fr.  judge  between  merchants  in  foreign  parts, 
originally  wrote  conjtnuodrc,  Fr.  j to  force,  j take  care  of  their  intereft,  and  protett  their 
fo  violate,  to  ravilh,  To  confine.  How  i commerce. 

blc.  VIII.  Uo  CON- 
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CONSULAR,  Adj.  [confularity  Lat.]  be- 
longing  to  a conful. 

CONSULATE,  S.  \eonfulatus,  Lat.]  the 
office  of  a conful.  The  time  of  his  exer- 
ciiing  the  office  of  a conful. 

CO  N ULSHIP,  S.  the  office  of  a conful. 

To  CONSULT,  V.  N \ confulte,  Lat.]  to 
deliberate  With  others.  It  has  with  before 
the  perfon.  Aftively,  to  apply  to  for  advice 
Figuratively,  to  plan,  or  contrive.  To  ex- 
amine :nto  the  fentiments  of  an  author. 

CONSULT  A TION,  S.  fFr.  of  conful- 
tatby  Lar.J  the  taking  the  advice  of  others. 
An  aftembJy  meeting  together  to  give  their 
opinions.  In  Medicine,  applied  to  the  call 
ing  in  two  or  more  perfons  to  confider  the 
diltemper  of  a perion.  A council.  Conful- 
tatio  in  Law,  a writ  whereby  a caufe  re- 
moved by  prohibition  from  a Jpiritual  court, 
to  the  king  s,  is,  on  finding  the  fuggeflion 
falfe,  returned  to  that  court  again. 

CONSU  LTER,  S.  one  who  applies  to 
another  for  advice  or  intelligence. 

CONSUMABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  altered,  wjfied,  deftroyed,  or  conftimed. 

To  CONSU  Mr,  V.  A.  | conjumoi  Lat.]  to 
wafle.  To  diminifh  ; to  ltflen.  To  deftrov. 
Keutcrly,  to  come  to  nothing,  to  grow  left 
in  fubftance. 

CONSUMER,  S.  one  whofpends,  waftes, 
confumes  or  deftroys. 

To  CONSUMMATE,  V.  A.  [amfimmer, 
Pr.  confummatum,  Lat  ] to  perfeft.  To  com- 
plete. To  end 

CONSUMMATE,  Part.  [ confurr.matus , 
J-af.j  perfect,  complete;  finilhed. 

CONSUMMATION,  S.  fFr.  eonfum - 
nano,  Lat. j completion  or  conclufion.  The 
final  determination  of  all  things.  The  end 
of  the  world.  Figuratively,  death  : an  un- 
ufual  fenle! 

CONSUMPTION,  S.  fFr.  of  confumpthy 
Lat.  J the  confuming,  wafting,  or  deftroying. 
In  Medicine,  a decay  occafion-d  by  a preter 
natural  decay  of  the  body,  by  a gradual 
wafting  of  mufcular  flefti. 

CONSUMPTIVE,  Adj.  having  the  qua- 
lity of  walling.  Affected  with' a confump- 
tion.  1 r 

CONSUMPTIVENESS,  S.  a tendency 
or  inclination  to  a confumption. 

CO^NIaCF,  S.  \ctntaEluty  Lat.l  the 
ftate  of  two  bodies  which  touch  each  other. 

CON T AC'  HON,.  S [fee  CONTACT] 
the  aft  of  joining  or  touching.  J 

CONTAGION,  S.  [contagh,  Lat.]  the 
communicating  a difeafe  to  another.  Pefti- 
Icncc,  or  that  which  affefts  with  difeafes  bv 
linwholfome  effluvia.  Figuratively,  the  pro- 
pagation of  vice.  * 

. CONTA'GIOUS,  Adj.  f imM,  Fr.j 
infectious  ; to  he  communicated  to  others  ' 
. COKTA-GIOUSNESS,  S.  the  propagat- 
ing a dilordcr  or  vice  to  anothe  r. 
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To  CONTA’IN,  V.  A.  Lat.] 

to  include  within  its  Gdcsj  to  coinprife, 
Neutetly,  to  be  chaite. 

CONTAINABLE,  Adj.  poffible  to  bq 
included  within  certain  hounds,  or  limits. 

To  CONTA'MINATE,  V.  A.  a«. 
natum,  Lat.]  to  defile  j to  pollute,  to  cor- 
rupt. 

CO'NTA'MINATF.,  Fart,  [ contaminatui , 
Lat.J  defiled,  polluted. 

CONTAMINATION,  S.  the  aft  of 
polintina.  The  ftate  of  a thing  polluted. 

To  CONTE'MN,  V.  A.  [reef*™,  Lat.] 
to  defpife  ; difrecard,  flight,  or  defy. 

CON  I E'MNER,  S.  one  who  defptlcs. 
A defpifer  ; a fcorner ; it  generally  implies 
not  only  difregard,  hut  likewife  intuit. 

To  CONTE'MPER,  V.  A.  ‘[anumptro, 
Lat.]  to  moderate,  by  mixture  of  Come  op- 
pofttc  quality. 

CONTf  'MhERAMENT,  S.  tempera- 
ture, or  quality  refembling  another. 

To  CONTE  MP:  RATE,  V.  A.  to  dimi- 
nilh  any  thing  by  the  addition  of  its  oppoflte 
quality. 

CONTEMPERA'TION,  S.  the  aft  of 
tempering,  or  moderating.  The  aft  of  blend- 
ing oppofite  humours. 

To  CONTEMPLATE,  V.  A.  [co-tem- 
p/atus,  Lat.]  to  confider  with  attention. 
To  mufe;  think,  or  meditate. 

COnTEMPLa'TION.S.  intenie  thought 
on  any  fuhjcft.  The  employment  of  the 
thoughts  about  divine  things.  Study  or /pe- 
culation; oppofed  to  aftion. 

CONTE'MPLALIVE,  Adj.  given  to 
thought ; fludious.  Having  the  power  of 
confidering  or  retaining  any  idea  long  in  the 
mind,  in  order  to  dilcovcr  its  different  pro- 
perties, &c. 

CONTE'MPL ATIVELY,  Adv.  thought- 
fully  ; attentively  ; ftudioufly. 

CONTEMPLATOR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  em- 
ployed in  ftudy.  A meditator. 

CONI  E MPORAR.Y,  Adj.  [cor:tcmporaint 
Fr  ] born  at  the  fame  time.  Exifting  at 
the  fame  time. 

CONTEMPORARY,  S.  one  who  lives, 
or  exifts  at  the  fame  time  wixh  another., 

CONTEMPT,  S.  ( conterr.ptufy  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  defpifing  a thing.  The  ftate  of  be- 
ing defpited.  Vilen  cfs. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  Adj.  worthy  of 
fcorn.  Defpifcd,  unworthy  of  notice.  Given 
to  defpife  or  contemn.  « The  man  hath  a 
contemptible  pint.'*  Sbak.  This  is  an  unufual 
acceptation. 

CON  TE'MPTIBLENESS,  S.  that  quality 
which  renders  a thing  the  objeft  of  con- 
tempt. 

CONTEMPTIBLY,  Adv.  meanly  ; de- 
spicably. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,  Adj.  uftng  expref- 
fions  of  fcorn  and  difdain. 

CON- 

A ' * 
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CONTEMPTUOUSLY,  Adv.  in  a man-  To  CONTE'X,  V.  A.  [nntdu,  Lat.]  to 
»cr  which  expreftes  a difdainful  idea,  weave  together  • io  interweave.  To  inter- 

CO'NTEMPTLTOUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  mingle.  “ Quickfilver  is  contexed  with  the 
Cxprrifive  of  an  infolent  difdain.  falts.”  Beyle. 

To  CONTEND,  V.  N.  [< contendo , Lat.]  CONTEXT,  S.  [cc>rf«rr*r,  Lat.]  the  ge- 
to  Ifrive  or  ftruggle  with.*  To  vie  with  ; to  neral  tenour.  The  parts  which  precede  or 
fupport  an  opinion  with  pofitivenefs;  uied  follow  a fentence. 

with  for,  or  about  before  the  fubjeft  of  con-  CONTEXT,  Part,  woven  clofe  together  j 
tendon,  and  with  againfi  or  with  before  the  interwoven. 

perfon  contending.  CONTE'XTURE,  S.  ffrom  confer]  th« 

CONTE'NDENT,  S.  [contcndens,  Lat.]  peculiar  arrangement,  or  difpofition  of  things, 
one  who  oppofes  the  opinions  of  another.  The  competition  formed  from  an  union  of 
An  adverfary,  opponent,  or  antagonift  various  feparate  parts.  Conftirution. 

“ Tire  ccntendcnts  have  been  ftiil  made  a CONTIGU'ITY,  S.  a touching.  A fitu- 
prey.'*  IS  Eft  range,  ation  wherein  two  things  touch. 

CONTENDER,  S.  an  opponent,  an  op-  CONTIGUOUS,  Adj.  [contiguus,  Lat.] 
pofer,  an  antagonift.  touching;  bordering,  applied  to  countries 

CONTENT,  Adj.  [cor.tentus,  Lat]  fa-  which  join;  generally  ufed  with  to,  and 
tisfied  with  one’s  lot.  Submitting.  fomerimes  joined  to  •with. 

To  CONTE'NT,  V.  A.  to  fatisfy  ; to  CONTIGUOUSLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  touch, 
confine  our  defues  to  our  pofteflions;  or  to  or  join  to  another  body, 
give  a perfon  his  demands.  CONTI'GUOUSNESS,  S.  touching. 

CONTE'NT,  S.  a difpofition  of  mind,  Nearnefs. 
whereby  a perfon  limits  his  defires  to  what  • CONTINENCE,  CONTINE'NCY,  S. 
he  enjoys  without  murmuring  at  his  lot.  In  [continence,  Fr.  continents,  Lat  ] command 
the  plural  contents,  that  which  is  contained  in  over  our  thoughts  and  paffions.  Modci  ation 
any  receptacle  ; the  capacity  of  containing  inlawful  pleafures.  Cbaftity. 

The  meaning  of  any  writing.  The  things  CONTINENT,  Fart,  f continent,  Lat.] 
treated  of  by,  any  author.  “ *lhe  table  cf  chafte;  moderate  in  the  ufc  of  lawful  plea- 
contentt . fures. 

;1  CONTENT A'TlON,S.  fatisfaflion,  con-  CONTINENT,  S [continent,  Lat.]  in 
lent.  u Contentation  of  the  learned.”  Arbutb.  Geography,  a large  extent  of  land,  con- 
CONTE'NTED,  Part,  resigned  to  the  taining  feveral  kingdoms  not  divided  by  the 
dlfpenfarions  of  providence.  Satisfied  with  fea. 

one’s  pre lent  lot,  without  repining.  ToCONTI'NGE,  V.  N.  [continge,  Lat.] 

CONTE'NT  ION,  S.  an  oppofition  of  to  touch  ; to  reach  ; to  happen  ; to  befal. 
ientiments.  A warm  efpoufal  of  any  doc-  CON  TINGENCE,  CONT  INGENCY', 
trine  in  oppofition  to  others.  Emulation.  S.  [from  contingent,  Lat.]  the  being  free  to 

CONTENTIOUS,  Adj.  quarreliome.  cxift  or  not  exift  ; whai  may  happen,  op- 

Litigious.  pofed  to  thcle  which  niult  nrccfldriiy  happen/ 

CONTE'NTIOUSLY,  Adv.  quarrel-  CONTINGENT,  Adj.  [contingent,  Lat.] 
"fomefy,  contradictorily.  [ , no:  certainly  happening.  Cafual. 

CONTENTIOUSNESS,  S.  pronenefs  to  CONTINGENT.  S.  iomething  cafual. 
contend  or  quarrel.  A future  evtnt  which  may  or  may  not  hap- 

CON  rE'NTLESS,  Adj.  diftatisfied  with  pen.  That  which  falls  to  a perfon’s  lot  upon 
one**  lot  or  condition.  a divifion  ; thus  the  quantity  of  monry  and 

CONTENT  MENT,  S.  [contentement,  Fr.  J ammunition,  or  the  number  of  men,  the 
full  fatisLflion  with  our  prefen t lot,  without  elcOors  are  obliged  to  fundfh,  in  cafe  of  a 
defiring  more.  Plcafure,  delight.  war  in  Germany,  arc  called  their  contingents, 

CONTE'RMfNOUS,  Adj.  [conterminus,  CON lTv GENTLY,  Adv.  in  an  uncer- 
Xat.]  bordering  upon,  followed  by  to.  “ Con-  tain,  cafual  manner. 
rerminons  ti  the  colonies.”  Hale.  CONTINGENTNESS,  S.  the  quality 

To  CONTE'ST,  V.  A.  [eontejler,  Fr.]  which  denominates  a future  event  to  be  un- 
to difpute ; to  oppofe.  To  contend  with  a certain. 

perfou  for  any  right,  or  property.  Neutcrly,  CONTIN'UAL,  Adj.  [continvuus,  Lat  ] 
to  ftrive,  contend,  or  emulate,  followed  by  inccftant ; witliout  interruption  ; without 
1 v'ttb.  1 * *.\  V . N intermiflion. 

CONTES^lS.^a  difputc ; 'a  warm  op-  4 CONTINUALLY,  Adv.  without  any 
pofirion.  A difference  ; a controverfy.  cjiyfe  or  refpre  ; inceflantly. 

CO*#&sT<pLE,  Adj.  that  may  be  ^ .CONTINUANCE,  S.  ffrom  continue] 
difpurEL  fir  controverted.  , , -an  uninterrupted  fuccefiion.  Abode,  ot. 

CON  i E^STABLENE$f>,  S.  the  poffihi-  dwelling.  Duration.  Perfevcrance. 
lity of -.bcLuig  cqntefted^  or. controverted.  .V  CONTl'NUATF,  Adj.  [continuatus,  Lat.] 
CONlESTA'TlON,  S.  the  art  of  op-  intimately,  or  clofeiy,  uninterrupted,  un- 
jtqSng.  Strife.  Contradiction.  broken,  or  inceflaot. 

Ooi  C<3N- 
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CONTINUATION,  S.  an  uninterrupted 
fecceflion  ; perfeverance. 

CONTI'NUATIVE.S.anexpreflion  which 
denotes  continuation,  or  duration. 

CONTINUA'I  OR,  S he  that  continues 
a fucceflion  without  interruption  ; ore  who 
finilhes  a work  which  another  has  left  imper- 

fcCh 

To  CONTINUE,  V.  N.  (continuer,  Fr.] 
to  remain  with  a perfon,  joined  to  <wiik  ; to 
lalt,  to  endure,  perfeveic  in  one  uniform 
oourfc  of  action  ; to  unite  without  any  thing 
intervening. 

CONTTNUTOLY,  Adv.  in  a manner  free 
from  refpite,  paufe,  or  ceflation. 

CONTl'NUER,  S.  one  who  perfeveres  or 
conti'trtes  ih’Bnf'aCIion. 

CGN-TIWfTT,  S;  (vmfinuttas,  Lat.] 
clofe  unidh  of  the  particles  of  a body,  where- 
by they  "cofcltitute  one  mafs  j texture  or  co- 
hefim. 

* CONTINUOUS,  Adj.  [ewri/mu*,  Ut.] 
joined  together,  or  having  no  ehafm  or  in- 
ter veniog  fp»ce. 

To  CONTO'RT,  V.  A.  [contorfuttt,  Lat.] 
to  Wreftj  tWift,  or  writhe. 

- OONTO'RTION,  S.  [from  contort]  the 
aCIion  of  twitting  $ the  Hate  of  a thing  that  is 
awry 

CONTO'UR,  S.  in  Painting,  an  outline 
tfhich  lirtritYarfy  figure. 

COM'  FRA, Prep. [Lat.jufed  in  Commerce, 
the  cf edit  fide.  In  Compofition  it  fignifics 
contrary. 

CONTRABAND,  Adj.  [ contraband  a , Pal . ] 
illegal. 

to  CONTRA'CT,  V.  A.  [ ccntra&um, 
Lat.]  to  draw  together  ; to  comprize  ; to 
make  a bargain ; to  betroth,  applied  to  a 
compact  between  a man  and  his  intended 
wife ; to  acquire ; to  incur ; to  obtain  ; to 
fhoiten  ; to  abridge.  Neuterly,  to  fbrink,  or 
grow  fhort. 

CONTRACT,  S.  an  agreement ; a com- 
pact ; the  ad  of  betrothing* 

CONTRAC'TEDNESS,  S.  the  quality 
which  denotes  a thing  to  be  reduced ; nar- 
rownefs,  fmaHr.efs. 

CONTRACT IBI'LITY,  S.  the  poffibi- 
Hty  of  being  reduced,  or  fhrunk. 

' CONTRA'CTIBLE,  Adj.  capable  of  be- 
ing reduced. 

CONTRA'CT  IDLENESS,  S.  the  quality 
of  being  reduced,  by  flirin king  or  contracting. 

CONTRA'CTILE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
*>f  contracting. 

CONTRACTION,  S.  [<o*tra0»,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  Shortening  or  Irliening  ; the  aft  of 
Shrinking  or  decreasing ; the  Hate  of  a thing 
fhrunk  into  a narrower  compr.fs.  In  Gram- 
mar, the  reducing  two  Syllables  or  vowels 
into  one,  as  V ve,  for  I hare.  Ac  billet  in  La- , 
tin,  pronounced  Achilliy  inftcad  of  AcbiHe-i. 
An  abbreviation  j ^ thingor  word  abbreviated. 

To  CON  l RADI'CT,  V.  A.  [axtriuliitgm. 
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Lit.}  to  oppofe  ; to  deny  the  aflerlion  of  an- 
other j to  be  oppofitc. 

CONTR  ADl'CTER,  S.  me  who  oppofes 
the  fentiments of  another  ; ?n  opponent. 

CONTRADICTION,  S.  the  aflerting  the 
opinion  of  another  to  be  talfe ; oppofition  • 
inconfiftency ; contrariety;  a ipecjes  of  di- 
rect oppofition,  wherein  a thing  is  diametn- 
cally  oppofitc  to  another,  as  “ being,  anJ  r j 
being.'* 

CONTR  AD  I'CTIOUS,  Adj  inconfifter.t, 
or  oppofite  ; inclined  to  cavil. 

CONTR  A DI'C TORI LY,  Adv.  inconfift- 
cntly  ; imply  ng  contr.*diftions. 

CONTRADi'CTORINKSS,  S.  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  oppofition  ; contradiction. 

CONTRADIO  I’ORY,  Adj.  [contradiflo- 
riHSy  low  Lat.]  oppofite  to,  or  inconfiftent 
with,  ufed  with  to.  In  Logic,  applied  to’pro- 
pofitions,  thofc  which  are  in  the  moft  diame- 
trical oppofition,  both  the  terms  of  one  pre- 
poiitioa  being  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  other, 
and  can  never  both  be  true,  or  both  falfe  at 
the  fame  time. 

CONTRADISTINCTION,  S.  the  ex- 
planation, or  the  fenfeof  a word,  by  produc- 
ing one  that  has  an  oppofite  fignifica'ion. 

To  CONTRADISTINGUISH,  V.  A.  t*> 
diftinguilh  or  explain  by  contrafy,  or  produc- 
ing a contrary  quality. 

CO'NTRAFI'SSURE,  S.  in  Surgery,  a 
crack  or  fiflure  in  the  fkuil,  in  the  part  con- 
trary to  that  wherein  the  blow  was  received. 

CONTRAPOSE TION,  S.  the  placing  op- 
pofite, or  over  again  ft.  In  Logic,  the  fame 
as  cbnverfion. 

CONTR  AREGULA'RITY,  S.  the  oppo- 
fing  any  rule  ; contrariety  to  rule.  **  Not  fo 
properly  an  Irregularity,  as  a ccntrarcgularity'* 
Norris. 

CONTR  A'RIANT,  Adj.  [from  contrarier% 
Fr.]  contradictory,  oppofite,  ir recon cileablc. 

CON'TRARIES,  S.  [plural  of  contrary  J 
in  Logic,  propofitions  which  mutually  de- 
ftroy  each  other,  and  cannot  both  be  true  at 
the  fame  time;  or  oppofites,  which  are  as  re- 
mote from  each  other  as  pollible,  and  mutu- 
ally expel  each  other.  Such  arc  whitenefs 
and  Id  acknefs;  cold  and  heat;  good  and  bad,3cc. 

CONTRARIETY,  S.  [from  contrarictax , 
low  Lat.]  oppofition  ; inconlittcncy ; a qua- 
lity oppofitc  to  another. 

CONTRA  RILY,  Adv.  in  a manner  op- 
pofite to,  or  irreconcilable  with $ in  oppofite 
directions. 

CO  NTRARINESS,  S.the  quality  of  be- 
ing oppofed  to,  or  inconfiftent  with. 

CONTRA'S  IOUS,  Ad".  £^vrrjas,Lat  ] 
oppofite,  totally  different.’-  - 
CONI  RA'RIOUSL*?,  * Ao}.  Oppofitcly  ; 
in  contrary  direftions.  ’ • - 40  *'*.*•• 

CO'NTRARI  WISE,' AcR*.  fin  the’eontra- 
ry  ; in  a contrary,  or  op^ofiicyriauner.'-' 

CO’NTR ARY,  Adj . [c&lrer/us,  Lat.]  in- 
I confident ; disagreeing ) tA  an ’Oppofite  dir 
- . ' > rcOion  j . 
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rellion  ; againd,  or  unfavourable,  applied  tc*  l breaking  of  their  parts  into  lefs  parts  by  roa- 
die wind.  Niictons  Opt.  In  Divinity,  that 

CONTRARY,  S.  [contraries  in  the  phi- 1 for  row  for  fin  which  urifes  from  the  love  of 
ml  J a quality  oppolire  to  another  $ * propoli-j  virtue  and  rightcoufnefs. 
turn  rppolite  to  another  ; on  thr  centrr -iy,  fig-  j CONTRi'VA  RLE,  Adj.  poftiMe  to  be 
nifies  on  the  oppoute  fire  ; to  the  . tirra  y,  c j plan  .e  l or  contrived. 

an  intentiou  or  purpofe  quite  coutrar)  ; a-  CONTRl'VAVCE,  S the  prcj?ll  big  ©r 
gainl;-  or  in  opposition.  planning  any  dcfign,  or  at  tun  my  end  ; a 

CO'NTRASl , S ( contrtiftey  Fr]  in  Paint-  thing  tfFclled  by  a plan  proicHc.L  Figur- 
ing and  Sculpture,  difference  between  any  two  lively,  a fcheme,  a plot,  an  ar  - e. 
figures,  by  means  whereof  they  caufe  a van-  To  CONTRIVE;  V.  A.  (rw/m  * Fr.] 
cty,  and  tend  to  fet  off  each  other.  to  invent,  plan,  or  projeH;  oeutuly,  toioim. 

To  CONTRAST,  V.  A.  in  Painting,  to  dcfign,  or  fcheme. 
place  in  a contrary  attitude,  &c.  Figurative-  CONTRl'VER,  S.  an  inventer  ; a projee- 
ly,  to  fet  off  one  thing  by  coupling  it  with  tor  ; one  who  projells  foraccomplilbingfome 
another.  dcfign. 

CONTRA  VALIDATION,  S.  [from  con-  CONTROL,  S.  [cfotrole,  Fr.]  the  ac- 
tra  andw//3,  Lat.J  in  Fortification,  a trench  count  kept  as  a check  upon  another.  Figu- 
guarded  by  a parapet,  without  mufket  (hot  of  ratively,  redrairt,  check,  authority, 
the  town.  To  CONTROL,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun] 

To  CONTRAVENE,  V.  A.  [from  contra  to  examine  the  accounts  of  anotherby  a check 
and yenio,  L2t.j  to  oppofe ; to  obdrult ; to  kept  for  that  purpofe;  figuratively,  to  reftrain 5 
all  contrary  to  a bargain  or  contrail,  to  govern  ; to  overpower. 

CONTRAVENTION,  S.  (from  CON-  CONTROLLABLE,  Adj.  liable  to  be 
TRAVENE]  an  oppofition  to,  or  violation  controlled;  fubjell  to  reftraint. 
ot  any  law.  CONTROLLER,  S.  one  who  examines 

CONTRTBUTARY,  Adj.  paying  a tri-  public  accounts  by  a check  ? one  who  has  the 
butc  to  the  fame  perfon  5 concurring  to  pro-  power  of  over-ruling  or  reftraining. 
mote  a defign.  CONTROLLERSHIP,  S.  the  office  of  a 

To  CONTRIBUTE,  V.  A.  [ contribution , controller. 

Lat.]  to  payor  advance  a portion  of  money  CONTROLMENT,  S.  the  power  of  re- 
towards  carrying  on  a defign.  Neuterly,  to  draining  the  allions  of  another  ; oppofition; 
bear  a part  in  the  promoting  any  dcfign.  Ufed  refinance;  fometimes  confutation,  but  that 
with  to  before  the  motive  or  end  for  which  fenfc  fee  ms  now  obfolete. 
the  money  or  afliftance  is  given.  CONTROVERSIAL,  Adj.  relating  toop- 

CONTRIBU'TION,  S.  the  payinga  (hare  pofition  of  fentiments  ; that  which  may  be 
of  theexpencas  required  to  carry  on  any  un-  difputed. 

dertaking ; a fum  of  money  collelled  from  CONTROVERSY,  S,  [ccntrwrrfia , Lat.] 
feveral  perfons.  an  oppofition  of  opinions  or  fentiments;  a 

CONTRi'BUTIVE,  Adj.  that  which  pro*  fuit  at  law  ; a ground  for  quarrelling  or  find- 
jnotes  or  furthers  any  defigh.  ing  fault ; oppofition,  or  draggling  againft 

CONTRIBUTOR,  S.  [ contributum , Lat.]  the  force  of  a thing.  “ The  torrent  roar’d — 
•nc  who  bears  a part  j one  who  pays  his  (hare  (lemming  it  with  hearts  of  conirc^crjy .”  Sbak, 
towards  railing  any  fum.  A bold  and  unufual  metaphor. 

CON  FRI'BUTORY,  Adj.  promoting  the  To  CONTROVE  RT,  V.  A.  [nntrwerf, 
fame  end  ; paying  a (hare  towards  railing  a Lat.]  to  oppofe  the  fentiments  of  another  in 

fund.  writing. 

CONTRISTA'TION,  S.  the  making  me-  CONTROVE'RTIBLE,  Adj.  that  which 
lancholy,  or  fad  ; the  Hate  of  a perfon  made  may  be  oppofed  or  difputed. 
fad;  melancholy;  fadnefs.  CONTROVE'RTIST,  S.  frequently  en- 

CONTRl'TE,  Adj.  [from  contritus , Lat.  gaged  in  difputes. 
of  contcro , Lat.  to  bruilej  in  its  primary  fig-  CONTUM.VCIOUS,  Adj.  [contumacis] 
nifieation  bruifed,  or  much  worn.  In  Divi-  daringly,  obdinate,  implying  a contempt  of 
nity,  forrowful  for  fin  from  a Iwe  of  God,  lawful  authority,  in  Law,  refufing  to  ap- 
oppofed  to  attrite,  which  implies  a forrow  for  pear  in  court,  when  legally  linr.m  »ned,  de- 
fin  arifin^  from  a fear  of  the  deity  ; the  for-  parting  it  without  leave,  or  difobeying  its  rules 
mer  is  the  fpring  of  mafculine  and  allive  pi  and  fentence. 

ety  and  reformation,  the  other  naturally  pro-  CONTUMACIOUSLY,  Adv.  fb  as  to  fhew 
dullive  of  defpair,  fuperflition,  or  at  bed  a au  iniolcnt  difobcdience  of  lawful  atuho- 
negative  rightcoufnefs.  rity. 

CONTRI'TENESS,  S.  the  quality  which  CONTUMACY,  S.  [ccntumac-a,  Lat.] 
flows  from  the  contrition  of  a penitent.  difohedience  ; including  nfi-lcncc,  and  the 

CONTRITION,  S.  [contritiot  Lat.]  the  highed  degree  of  impudence  In  Law,  a 
all  of  rubbing  two  things  together,  fo  as  to  wilful  contempt  ami  di (obedience  to  any  law- 
weer  off  fgme  parts  of  their  furfaccs,  44  The  ful  (ummons,  or  fcntencc  of  a court. 

q CON- 
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CONTUMF/LIOUS,  Adj.  [cenrxmtlh/ui, 
iar.J  reproachful ; full  of  farcaftic  cxprrf- 
jfions.  Figuratively,  one  who  frequently  ufes 
reproachful  Lngnage. 

CONTUMETIOUSl.Y.  Adv.  in  a rude, 
reproachful  manner,  including  difdain. 

CONTUMELY,  S.  [ Lat.J  language  a- 
bounding  with  the  bircreft  expreflions  in- 
tended to  render  a perfon  uneafy.  Figura- 
tively, infamy.  “ Eternal  contumely  attend 
that  guiby  title.'*  ylddif. 

To  CONTU'SE,  V.  A.  [ contufum , Lat.] 
to  brat  together  ; to  bruife.  In  Surg-ry,  to 
hurt  by  a blow,  fo  as  to  difcolour  the  fkin, 
without  breaking  it. 

CONTUMON,  S.  Uontufa  Lat.]  the 
-all  of  bruifing.  In  Medicine,  a hurt  ccca- 
fionc  t by  a fall,  or  blow  which  difcolours  the 
(kin,  without  cutfng  it  or  mak;ng  a wound. 

CONVALESCENCE,  S.  [c anvaltjctntiay 
Lat.}  a recovcrv  of  health. 

CONVALESCENT,  Part,  [eomvalefeens* 
Lat.J  recovering  from  a diforder,  to  a llate 
of  health. 

CON VE'NABLE,  Adj.  [Fr.]  confident 
with,  agreeable  to. 

To  CONVT'NE,  V.  A.  [wwr,  Fr.] 
to  call  or  fummons  together.  To  alTcmble 
a number  of  perfons.  To  fummons  to  ap- 
pear. Keuterly,  to  come  or  aflemble  together. 

CONVENIENCE,  CONVE'NIENCY, 
3.  [convenientia , Lat.]  fuitablenefs,  or  fit-1 
nefs.  Advantage,  profit,  eafe,  or  freedom 
from  any  oblFrultion,  or  ctnbaraflinent. 
That  which  may  prove  ufcful  or  convenient 
SealbnaMcnefs.  • 

COMVE'NIENT,  Adj.  \ conveniens,  Lat.) 
fit,  fuitable  Proper,  ncceflary.  Commo- 
dious. Seafonahle.  applied  to  time.  Ufed 
with  to  or  for  before  the  following  noun. 
“ Food  eo^ven-ent  for  me  *’  Prov  xxx.  8. 

CONVE'NIEN  f LY,  Adj.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  is  fuitable  with  a perfon’s  cafe,  in- 
tcrell,  or  advantage.  Commodioufly.  In 
the  belt  manner  to  promote  any  end.  Por- 
perly. 

C )'NVENT,  S.  \cznventut%  Lat.J  an  af- 
fcmhly  of  perfors  dedicating  thcmfclves 
wholly  to  the  fcrvice  of  religion,  and  with- 
out any  kind  of  commerce  with  the  world. 
The  place  inhabited  by  the  religious  of  either 
fex.  It  may  he  afked  whether  the  Magdalen 
honfe  is  not  founded  on  thefe  principles  ; 
and  may  not  g;vc  occafion  to  introducing 
convents  of  that  fort  intp  this  kingdom  ? 

• CON'VENTICLE,  S.  an  aflcmblyC  Fi- 
guratively, a place  of  worlhip,  generally  ap- 
plied by  church  men,  to  the  meetings  of 
non -con  for  mi!  is.  A fectet  aflcmkly. 

CONVE'NTICLFR,  S.  one  who  fre- 
quents private  and  unlawful  afimblics.  Ufed 
by  way  of  reproach  fof  a diflcu'Cr  or  a per- 
fon who  frequents  mceting-houfcs, 

CONVENTION,  S.  [coni tenth,  Lat.] 
the  coming  together,  or  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  a body.  An  alfcmbly  rue t to  debate 
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on  ariy  point.  A contract,  or  agreement  for 
a certain  time,  ufed  for  a preliminary  to  a 
definitive  treaty. 

CONVENTIONAL,  Adj.  ftipuiated ; o* 
agreed  to  bv  contrail. 

CONV'EN  ! IONARY,  Adj.  aflir.g accord- 
ing to  agreement  or  contrail. 

CON'VF.N  I UAL,  Adj.  [ conventuel , Fr.] 
to  a convent. 

CONVENTUAL,  S.  a monk,  or  one 
who  refides  in  a convent. 

To  CONVE  RGF.,  V.  N.  [convergo,  Lat.] 
to  meet  in  a point,  applied  to  the  rays  of 
light,  or  lines  drawn  from  different  furtaces. 

CONV K'RG EN  F,  Part.  { convergen j,Lat.] 
ifiuing  from  divers  po  nts,  applied  to  the 
rays  of  light,  or  lines  drawn  trom  different 
poin's.  Converging  feries.  Sec  SERIES. 

CONVERSABLE,  Adj.  [written  fome- 
times  converjibk,  but  improperly  ; convcrfa- 
b/r,  Fr.J  fit  for  converfation  or  company  ; 
affjble  ; communicative  j oppofed  to  moroft 
or  teferved. 

CONVE'RSABLENESS,  S.  the  quality 
flowing  from  affability  and  good-nature, 
which  fits  a perfon  for  entertaining  another 
with  difeourfe. 

CONVE'RSABLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  engage  others  agreeably  with  dif- 
courfc. 

CONVF.'RSANT,  Part.  fFr.  fometimes 
accented  on  the  firft  fyljablc]  ufed  to,  fol- 
lowed by  in.  u Converjant  in  books.”  Ac- 
quainted with  ; intimate,  having  inrercourfe 
with ; ufed  with  among.  Ufed  with  about 
it  implies,  employed  or  engaged. 

CONVERSATION,  S. | eonverfatio,  L^t.] 
eafy,  familiar  dilcourle  with  another.  In- 
ter courfe.  Behariour,  life,  or  moral  con- 
dull. 

CONVE'RSATIVE,  Adj.  fit  for  or  given 
to  converfation. 

To  CONVE'RSE,  V.  N.  [ converfer , Fr.] 
to  live  with,  to  accompany.  Figuratively, 
to  hold  intercourfe  with  ; to  be  acquainted 
with.  To  he  ufed  to,  followrd  by  w/tb. 
To  difeourfe  with  another  ; and  with  cn  be- 
fore the  fubjcll  of  converfation.  44  Con- 
•verjed  fo  often  on  that  fubjell.*’  Dryd,  To 
have  commerce  with  the  other  fex. 

CON' VERSE,  S.  converfation.  Figura- 
tively, familiar  acquaintance.  In  Geometry, 
the  drawing  a conclufion  from  fomething 
fuppofed. 

CONVER'SELY,  Adv.  in  a contrary  or- 
der $ reciprocally. 

CONVERSION,  S.  [converfo,*Lzl.]  the 
change  from  one  Hate  to  another.  In  Divi- 
nity, a change  from  wickednefs  to  piety,  or 
from  a falfc  to  a true  religion.  In  Logic, 
the  change  of  the  terms  of  a proportion,  as 
in  thefc  lcntenccs  No  virtue  is  vice ; No 
vice  is  virtue.’*  In  Algebra,  the  reducing  aa 
equation  to  one  common  denominator. 

CONVE'RSIVE,  Adj.  fit  for  convcrA- 
tion,  or  difeourfe  j communicative, 

T# 
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To  CONVE'RT,  V.  A.  [comcnc,  Lat.J 
To  change  from  a fade  religion  to  a 
true  one.  To  turn  frAi  a bad  to  a 
good  life.  To  turn  towards  any  point. 

Cry  dal — will  convert  the  needle  ft  eel) 
placed.’*  Brown.  To  change  the  terms  of  a 
propofition  fo  that  the  predicate  (lull  become 
the  fubjert,  and  the  fubjert  the  predicate,  as 
an  the  following.  “ All  fin  is  a tranfgrcfli 
on  of  the  law  ; but  every  tranfgrcfiicn  of  th« 
law  is  fin.”  Hale.  To  undergo  or  fufTer  a 
change,  ufed  with  to. 

CONVERT,  S.  a perfon  prevailed  on  to 
change  from  a falfe  to  a true  religion. 

CONVE'RTER,  S.  one  who  perfuadcs 
another  to  change  his  religion. 

CON  V ERTI'BILITY,  S.  the  poflibility 
of  converfson. 

CONVERTIBLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  changed ; altered,  or  tranfmuted.  Ap- 
plied to  terms  or  proportions,  that  which 
may  be  ufed  in^ead  of  another. 

CONVE'RT  1BLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  be  in- 
terchanged for  the  other,  applied  to  w ords  or 
propofitiont. 

f CO'NVERTITE,  S.  £ convent , Fr.]  Sec 
CONVERT. 

CO'NVEX,  Adj.  [convcxus,  Lat.J  fwcll- 
ing,  protuberant,  applied  to  the  external 
fui  face  of  a circular  body.  Ufed  fubflan- 
tively,  for  convexity, 

CONVE'XED,  Part,  bending  outwardly 
applied  to  the  outward  furLcc  of  any  round 
or  fpherical  or  round  body. 

CONVE'XEDLY,  Adv.  protuberant,  or 
in  a convix  form. 

CONVE'XITY,  S.  the  bending,  or  pro- 
tuberance formed  by  the  outward  lur face  of 
a round  or  globular  form. 

CONV.  'XLY,  Adv.  in  a convex  form. 

CO N V E'XO-CONC A V E,  Adj.  holiow 
or  concave  pn  one  fide,  and  protuberant  or 
convex  on  the  other. 

To  CONVE'Y,  V*A.  [convebo,  Lat.J  to 
remove.  To  tranfport;  ufed  with  over. 
To  convey  a 'own.  to  tranfmit  by  tradition. 
To  convey  to,  to  transfer  a right  or  property 
to  another.  To  tranfart  with  privacy.  4‘  I 
will  convey  the  bufmefs.”  Sbakejp.  An  un- 
vfual  fenfc ! 

CONVEYANCE,  S.  the  art  of  moving  a 
thing  to  another  place.  The  transferring  or 
property  to  another.  The  tranfmitting  a 
truth  by  tradition.  A writing  or  inftrumeiit 
by  which  property  is  transferred.  A fecret 
private,  clandeftinc,  or  juggling  fubftitution 
of  one  thing  in  the  room  of  another. 

CONVEYANCER,  S.  a lawyer,  conver- 
sant in  drawing  writings  for  transiting  pro- 

vcny- 

CONVE'YER,  S.  one  who  carries  or  re- 
moves goods  from  another  place. 

To  CONVI  CT,  V.  A.  [ convi&um , fupinc 
of  convinco , Lat.J  to  prove  guilty  of  fonie 
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CONVrCT,  Part,  fcqnv&ffs,  Lat.J  proved 
guilty  of  a crime,  or  offence. 

CONVI'C  r,  S.  a perfon  proved  by  a jury 
to  be  guilty  of  a crime. 

cONV'ICriON,  S.  the  proof  of  guilt. 
The  art  of  proving  a crime.  Confutation, 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt. 

CON'VJCriVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
of  convincing 

To  CONVINCE,  V.  A.  [convinco,  Lat.J 
to  prove  as  to  make  a perfon  acl^iowkdge  its 
truth.  To  eviner,  manifed,  or  vindicate. 
To  prove  guilty,  or  make  a perfon  own  the 
commiflion  of  a crime.  “ To  convince  all 
that  are  ungodly.”  Jude  15.  Ufed  with  of, 
r»>  overpower.  ft  Their  malady  convince  tiic 
great  elfav  of  art.'*  Sbakefp 

CONVI'NCEMEN T,  S.  the  fame  as 
CONVICTION. 

CONVI'NCIBLE,  Adj.  capable  of  being 
convlrted  or  proved  guilty  ; liable  or  eahly 
to  be  confuted. 

CONVINCINGLY,  Adv.  in  fucli  a mau- 
ncr  as  to  convince  a perfon. 

CONVINCINGNESS,  S.  the  evidence  of 
any  faff  or  truth. 

To  CONVI'VE,  V.  A.  [ convivo , Lat.J  to 
enrertaiu  fevcral  perfons  at  a tead.  Ncu- 
terly,  to  repaft  or  fcaft  one’s  fdf.  rt  There 
to  the  full  convive  you.*’  Sbakcfp. 

CONVI  VAL.CONVI'VIAL,  Adj.  [con* 
vivalis , Lat.J  relating  op  belonging  to  an  en- 
tertainment of  feveral  perfons. 

CONUNDRUM,  S.  fa  cant  word]  a low 
jert,  or  quibble  draw  n fiom  the  double  ligni- 
tication  of  words  or  things. 

To  CON'VOCATE,  V.  A.  [from  «««>- 
caturn.  Lat.J  to  call  together.  To  fummons 
fevcral  perfons  to  meet. 

CONVOCATION,  S.  [Fr.  convocation 

I.at.J  the  aCt  of  ca  ling  feveral  perfons  toge- 
ther. An  affeml^y.  Ah  aflembly  of  the 
clergy,  for  confutation  on  matters  ecdefialfi- 
cal,  during  the  fitting  of  parliament.  Like- 
.wife  an  aflembly  at  Oxford,  confiding  of  the 
vicc-chhncellor,  &c.  wherein  the  conferring 
ot  degrees;  expulfion  of  members,  and  i.thcr 
affiirs  relating  to  the  univci  fity  are  tranfarted. 

* To  CONVO  KE,  V.  A.  cor.voco,  Lat.J 
to  Call  together  feveral  pel  Ton’s;  to  furflmons. 

To  CONVO'LVE,  V.  A .[[convolvo,  Lat.J 
to  roll  toge  her  ; to  roll  over  each  other. 

CONVOLUTED,  Part.  [ convolutus , Lat.J 
twifted,  writhed,  or  rolled  up. 

I CONVOLUTION,  S.  [cenvolutie,  Lat.J* 
the  art  of  rolling  things  over  one  another. 

'i  he  Rate  of  a thing  rolled  up. 

To  CON'VOY,  V.  A.  Frjt<y* 

protert  (hips  by  fea,  or  ptovifion$,.8cc.  ty 
land,  from  falling  into  the  ehenves  hands.  1 

CONVO'Y,  S.  [c envoi,' Ff.J  (hips  attending  ' 
a fleet  of  merchants  t6  pro'ert  them  from  an 
enemy.  A hody  ef  men  ufed  to  guard  pro- 
vifions  or  ammunitions  by  land. 

. .CONU'SANCt,  SI  [cpnnoijanee,  Fr.J  no. 
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ticc,  knowledge,  or  power  of  enquiring  Into 
an  aff.fe.  Sc-  COGNIZANCE. 

- j o CONVULSE,  V.A  f convulfum,  Lat.] 
to  give  an  involuntary  motion  to  any  parts  of 
the  bodv. 

CONVULSION,  S.  [cont'ulfio%  Lat.]  in 
Meaicinc,  an  involuntary  motion,  or  con- 
traction of  any  part  of  the  body.  Figura- 
tively, the  breaking  afunUer  the  parts  of  a 
thin#  by  a violent  force.  A tumult,  or 
commotion,  applied  to  affairs  of  the  (late. 

CONVULSIVE,  Adj.  [eo* wuifif%  Fr.]  giv- 
ing an  involuntary  motion,  in  Medicine, 
applied  to  thofe  motions  which  arc  caufed 
involuntarily. 

COfNY  S.  f thee  pronounced  like  a u fhort, 
from  kor.iln , Bclg.]  in  Natural  Hiftory,  an 
animal  which  burroughs  and  breeds  in  war- 
ren f j a nbit.  A coney -borough,  a hole 
made  by  a rabit  in  the  ground  to  breed  in. 

To  CO'O,  V.  N.  to  make  a hoarfe  noife 
like  a pigeon. 

COO  K,  S.  [coe,  Sax.  cog,  Brit.]  one  who 
'profefles  to  drefs  victuals.  A cook-maid,  is  a 
female  who  drclfes  victuals.  A cook-room , is 
an  apartment  in  a fhip,  wherein  provihons 
are  drefled  for  the  crew. 

To  COOK,  V.  A.  f cofuo,  Lat.]  to  prepare 
or  drefs  visuals.  Figuratively,  to  prepare  a 
thing  for  nny  particular  purpofe. 

COO'KERY,  S.  the  art  of  drefCng  or 
preparing  visuals. 

COO'L,  Adj.  [koelen,  Belg.J  approaching 
to  or  fomewhat  cold.  Figuratively,  free 
from  any  violent  paflion.  Not  very  fond  j 
indifferent ; unaffected  with  any  paifon  or 
love. 

To  COO'L,  V.A.  [Mb,  Bclg.]  to  lef- 
fen  heat.  To  moderate  any  paflion.  Neu- 
terly,  to  become  lefs  hot ; to  become  lefs 
eager. 

COO'LER,  S.  that  which  has  the  power 
of  leflening  the  degree  of  heat.  A veflel 
ufed  by  bi ewers,  to  cool  their  fwcct-wort 
ip.  ' 

GOO'LLY,  Adj.  between  hot  and  cold. 

Figuratively,  without  heat  or  anger. 

COO'LnF.SS,  S.  a middle  Rare  between 
heat  and  cold.  Applied  to  the  paflioas,  free- 
dom from  any  violent  paflion.  Want  of  af- 
fectionate regard.  Indifference. 

CO'OM,  S.  [cuir.ble,  Fr,  comulvi , Lat.] 
the  matter  which  works  out  of  the  wheels  ot 
carriages.  A d»y  mealure  containing  four 
bufheis. 

To  CO'OP,  S.  [kuype,  Bclg.  cuba,  Ital.] 
a veflel,  for  keeping  liquor  ; an  inclofurc 
made  with  twigs  to  confine  poultry  iu. 

COOT,  V.  A.  to  confine  or  Unit  up  in  a 
narrow  cotnpafs;  followed  fometimes  by  up 
before  the  per. on  or  the  thing  confined,  and 
11  fed  with  in  before  the  thing  in  doling. 

COOPE'F.,  S fl'r.J  the  name  of  a pir- 
tieuhr  irep  in  dancing. 

COOLER,  S.  fay fxr,  Bclg.]  one  who 
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makes  calks,  or  any  veflel  held  together  by 

hoops. 

COOLER  AGE,  S.  the  pticc  paid  for 
cooper’s  work. 

To  CO-OTERATE,  V.  A.  [from  con 
and  operatui,  Lat.  J to  labour  with  another 
to  per  fed  or  finifh  any  work. 

CO-O'PERATION,  S.  that  ad  by  which 
perfons  contribute  to  promote  the  fame 
end. 

CO-OPERA'TOR,  S.  one  who  endeavours 
to  promote  the  fame  end. 

CO-O'RDlNATE,  Adj.  [ co-ordinatus, 
Lat.T  of  equal  rank  or  degree. 

\ CO-ORDINATELY,  Adv.  in  the  fame 
order,  or  rank. 

CO-ORDINATION,  S.  the  Rate  of 
holding  the  fame  rank  or  degree.  Applied  to 
caufes,  it  denotes  an  order  of  caufes  wherein 
fevcral  of  the  fame  kind,  nature,  and  ten- 
dency, concur  to  the  producing  the  lame  ef- 
fect. 

CO'OT,  S.  [koet  or  macr-koet,  Brig,  cotce, 
Fr.  | in  Natural  hiflory,  a fmall  black  water- 
fowl,  chiefly  in  marfhes  and  fens. 

CO'P,  S.  [cop,  Sax  ] the  top  or  head  of  any 
thing;  or  any  thing  riling  to  a head  or 
point. 

CO'PAL,  S.  [Span.]  a refinous  fubfiancc, 
pure,  tranfpaicnt,  and  of  a fragrant  fmel). 

COPARCENARY,  S.  in  Law,  joint  fuc- 
ccflion. 

COPA'RCENFR,  S.  [caper'ageant,  Fr.] 
in  La*.v,  one  who  has  an  equal  (hare  of  the 
inheritance  of  an  anceftor,  with  another. 

COPA'RCENY,  S.  an  equal  fhare  with 
others  of  an  inheritance. 

COPA'RTNER,  S.  one  who  carries  on 
bufinefs  in  conjunction  with  another.  One 
equally  concerned  with  another. 

COPARTNERSHIP,  S.  a Rate  wherein 
a perfon  has  an  equal  fhare,  or  is  engaged  in 
the  feme  defign  with  anothrr. 

COPA'YVA,  S.  [fometimes  written  ro- 
pivi,  caprvi , copaiva , copaiba,  copayva ,]  in 
Medicine,  a gum  from  a tree  in  the  Brafils, 
ufed  in  difordersof  the  urinary  piffeges. 

COTE,  S.  [ ebappr,  Fr]  any  thing  which 
overs  the  head.  Any  thing  fpre.id  over  the 
head,  as  the  Ikies  ; from  la  ebappe  du  del,  Fr. 
L cappo  dr!  cvlo,  Ital.  An  arch-work. 

To  COTE,  V.  A.  to  cover,  “ A large 
bridge— coped  over  head.”  Addiu  To  re- 
quite, or  give  as  a recompenfe.  <f  Thiee 
thoufend  ducats — we  freely  cope  your  cour- 
teous pains  withal.”  Shak.  To  cope  with, 
to  contend  with,  to  fight,  op  combat.  Neu- 
terly,  to  fight,  oppofe  ; Rruggle,  or  contend. 

COPENHAGEN,  a large,  rich,  and  flrong 
town  or  city  of  Denmark,  with  a famous  u- 
niverfity.  There  was  a new  palace  built  here 
in  1730,  which  is  very  magnificient ; befides 
which,  there  are  two  others,  in  which  the 
kipg  fometimes  reGdes.  The  citadel  is  a regu^ 
hi  fort,  defended  by  five  good’ liaftions,  a dou- 
**  bit 
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Vc  a;  tcb  .full  of  water,  and  fever::!  advanced! 
works.  The  arfenal  is  furnilhcd  with  naval 
flores  fufficicnt  to  fit  out  a whole  fleet.  The 
exchange  of  the  E.  India  company,  thpir  ar- 
fenal, the  king’s  (tables,  the  college,  the 
houfe  and  provisions,  the  orphan-houfe,  the 
opera-houfe,  and  the  military  fchool,  arc  all 
fuperb  ftruflures.  The  royal  library  con- 
tains above  40,000  manuferipts  and  printed 
books,  collected  from  all  parts.  The  inha- 
bitants are  reckoned  at  about  60,000,  with- 
out counting  the  foldicrs  and  Tailors.  Before 
the  terrible  fire  in  1728,  there  were  above 
6000  houfes,  of  which  3785  were  reduced 
to  tlihes,  with  a prodigious  quantity  of  mer- 
chandizes of  all  forts  It  is  about  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  fe.ited  on  the  carter n 
(here  of  the  Hie  of  Zealand,  upon  a fine  hay 
of  the  Baltic  Sen,  near  the  (freight  called  the  j 
Sound.  It  is  300  miles  S.  W.  of  Stockholm,  | 
450  N.  W.  ot  Vienna,  500  N.  E.  of  Lon-j 
don. 

COTIER,  S one  who  transcribes  or  imi-  j 
tates  any  original.  Sometimes  ufed  by  way  ; 
of  reproach,  for  a perfon  that  is  unable  to  j 
produce  any  thing  from  the  cxercile  of  his 
own  invention  and  underrtanding. 

COVING,  S.  [coppe,  Sax.J  in  Architecture, 
the  upper  tire  of  malonry,  which  covers  a 
wall. 

CO'PIOUS,  Adj.  [ copia , Lat.]  plentiful, 
abundant ; redundant ; not  confined. 

COVIOUSLY,  Adv.  plentifully;  in  great 
quantities  ; largely  ; in  a diflufivc  manner. 

COTIOUSNESS.  S.  plenty i abundance; 
Diffufivcnd's ; exuberance  ; abundance  of 
images,  or  a great  flow  of  words,  applied  to  1 
writings,  oratory. 

COPT  ED,  Part,  [from  cop}  rifing  in  a 
point  at  top. 

COP'PdL,  S [fpelt  likewife  copel,  cupel, 
cuple,  and  cup  pel,  from  cup  pc,  Sax.J  a vertcl 
ufed  by  a/Lyers  and  refiners,  to  try  and  re- 
fine their  metals  in. 

COPTER,  S.  [koper,  Bclg.  buffer,  Teut.] 
a hard  metal  of  a reddilh  colour,  heavier  than  ! 
iron  or  tin,  but  lighter  than  filvcr,  lead,  or 
gold,  the  h irdcft  of  all  metals  next  to  iron, 
and  on  that  account  mixed  with  filver  and 
gold,  to  give  them  a proper  degree  of  hard- 
nefs,  it  is  more  liable  to  rurt  than  any  other 
metal,  its  dultiliry  is  very  great  and  its  divi- 
fibility  prod  gious.  Copper,  fignifics  alfo  a 
large  vertcl  or  boiler  fixed  in  brick  work.  A 
copperplate,  is  a thin  piece  of  polilhed  copper , 
engraved  with  Tome  figure  or  defign.  A cop - 
per -work,  is  a place  where  copper  is  wrought 
or  manufactured. 

COPTERAS,  S.  [ caparoffa , Span.]  a vitri- 
olic fubftance.  ft  19  made  ufc  of  in  dying  j 
wool  and  hats  black,  in  making  ink,  in  tan- 
ning leather  and  in  making  oil  of  vitriol. 

COPTER-SMITH,  S.  a perfon  who  deals 
in  vertcls  made  of  copper. 

No.  VIII, 


COPTER Y,  Adj.  containing  copper',  made 
of  copter  ; tailing  of  copper. 

COPPICE,  S.  [ coupeaujc,  Fr.]  a fmall 
wood  confiding  of  under  wood  or  biufh- 
wood. 

COPTLE-DUST,  S.  powder  ufed  in  re- 
fining metals. 

COTSE,  S.  [See  Coppice,  xorrltv,  Cr.]  un- 
derwood; (hort  wood  ufed  for  fewcl.  Brulh- 
wond. 

To  COTULATE,  V.  A.  [ copulatum , Lat.] 
to  unite,  or  link  together.  Neuter! y to  come 
together,  applied  to  the  commerce  between 
the  fexes. 

COPULA7  TION,  S.  the  embracing  of  the 
different  fexes. 

COTULATIVE,  S.  [copulatrvus,  Lat.] 
a |erm  of  grammar,  implying  the  joining  of 
two  or  more  fentenccs. 

COTY,  S.  [cocie,  Fr.  copia,  Ital.]  a writ- 
ing from  fomc  other,  and  is  wrote  word  for 
word  from  fomc  original.  An  individual 
book  or  manufeript.  A piClure  drawn  from 
an  original  piece.  A piece  of  writing  lor 
fchool-boys  to  write  by.  A copy -look,  is  a 
book  of  blank  paper  for  fchool-boys  to  wiitc 
in. 

To  COTY,  V.  A.  to  tranferibe  a writing. 
To  imitate. 

COVY-HOLD,  S.  in  law,  a tenure  by 
which  the  tenant  hath  nothing  to  (hew  but 
the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  rteward  of 
the  lord’s  court. 

COTYHOLDER,  S.  a perfon  admitted 
a tenant  of  any  lands  or  tenements  in  a man- 
or, by  copy  of  court  roll,  according  to  the 
curtom  of  the  faid  manor. 

To  COQUET,  V.  A.  to  treat  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  love,  without  any  real  affection. 
Neuterly,  to  aft  or  pretend  the  lover. 

COQUE'  1 RY,  S.  [ coquetcric , Fr.]  a dc- 
fire  ot  attracting  the  notice  of  the  other  lex. 
An  affectation  of  love. 

COQUETTE,  [Fr.  from  coquart , Fr.  a 
prattler  J a gay  airy  girl,  who  endeavours  to 
attraC^  the  notice  of  the  other  fex,  and  to  en- 
gage a number  of  fuitprs  merely  from  a prin- 
ciple of  vanity  and  without  any  inclination 
to  marriage. 

CO'RAL,  S.  [ cor  allium , Lat.]  a plant  of  a 
ftony  nature,  growing  in  the  water ; whole 
external  bark  is  of  a fungous  texture,  of  a 
yellowifh  or  greenilh  colour,  full  of  an  aoid 
ju:ce  rcfemblmg  milk,  it  covers  every  part  of 
the  plant,  is  eafily  feperated  from  it  when 
moirt,  but  adheres  to  it  very  firmly  if  fuffer- 
ed  to  dry.  The  whole  coral  plant  grows  to 
Hones,  without  a root,  or  any  ways  penetra- 
ting them  like  other  plants,  taking  theexafl 
form  of  the  folid  it  grows  to,  and  covering  it 
like  a plate,  whence  fcvcral  have  conjcftuicd 
(hat  it  is,  in  its  original  date,  fluid.  But  as 
it  is  found  to  grow  and  take  in  nourilhment 
I like  other  plants,  to  produce  (lowers  and  feeds, 
P p or 
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or  fomethlng  analogous  to  them,  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  ot  the  vegetable  kind.  A coral,  is 
applied  to  the  toy  which  is  hung  pendant 
from  the  wade  of  children,  which  confifts  of 
a piece  of  coral  fet  in  gold  and  filver,  adorned 
with  bells. 

CO'RALLINJS,  Adj.  [corafUnus,  Lat.] 
con  filling  of  or  refembling  coral - 

CO'RALLOID,  CO'RALLOIDA,  Adj. 

J refembliug  a coral. 

CO'RANT,  S.  [courant,  Fr.J  a dance  con- 
fiding of  a fprightly  motion. 

COR'BE,  Adj.  f courbct  Fr.]  crooked, 
“ The  corbe  (houlder  it  leans  amifs.’’  Spent. 

CO'RD,  S.  [«'/,  Brit.  corde%  Fr]  a diing 
made  of  hemp  twitted.  In  Scripture,  “ The 
cords  of  the  wicked.”  Pful.  cxxix.  4.  are  the 
fnares  with  which  they  intangle  the  weak 
and  innocent.  “To  Hretch  a line  or  cord 
about  a city”  Lam.  ii.  8.  Is  to  demol  Oi  it, 
or  to  lay  it  level  with  the  ground  The  cords 
ufed  in  letting  up  tents,  arfbrd  fcveral  mera 
phors,  denoting  either  the  liability  or  ru>n 
of  a place.  A cord  of  wood,  is  a pile  of  wood 
of  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and  four 
broad. 

To  CO'RD,  V.  A.  to  bind  things  together 
with  a cord. 

CO'R  DAGE,  S.  a quantity  of  cords.  The 
ropes  of  a Ihip. 

CO'RD  ED,  Part,  made  of  rope.%  or  cords. 
“ A corded  ladder.”  Sbak.  A corded  filk,  is 
that  whofe  furface  is  not  level,  but  rifes  in 
weals  or  flripes. 

* CORDELI'ER,  S.  a monk  of  the  orderof 
St.  Francis,  fo  called  from  the  cord  which 
they  wear  round  their  wade. 

CO'RDIAL,  S.  [from  cordis , Lit.]  in 
medic1  ne,  a draught  which  increafes  the  fcce 
of  the  heart,  by  bringing  the  ferum  of  the 
blood  into  a condition  proper  for  circulation 
and  nutrition.  Figuratively,  any  thing  which 
occjfions  joy  or  gladnefs. 

CO'RDIAL,  Adi  reviving,  flrengthning. 
Applied  to  the  affe&ions,  iincere,  without 
hypoerify. 

CORDIA'LLITY,  S.  fincere  afcflion. 
Sincerity. 

CO'RDIALLY,  Adv.  free  fiom  hypoerify, 
finer* rely,  affc&ionately. 

CO'R  DON,  S-.  [Fr.J  the  ribbon  worn  by 
a k flight  of  any  orJer. 

CORD WAi'NER,  F,  [ cordonrier , Fr.] 
p»c  who  makes  and  fells  fhoes. 

CO'RE,  S.  [coeur,  Fr.  ow,  Lat.]  the  heart. 
The  inner  p rt  of  a thing.  J»  a fruit,  the 
part  which  contains  the  kernel.  The  part 
which  contains  the  matter  of  3 fore.  IJfed 
by  Buc  >n  for  a body  or  collection  of  people 
from  corps y Fr.  which  is  pronounced  core. 
“ He  was  in  a core  of  people.”  Baton. 
//•»»  v i 

CO'RF-CASTLE,  S.  a town  of  D.orfet- 
Ihir,  with  a market  on  Thurfdays,  and  two 
fairs,  viz.  ou  May  12,  and  Odtobe*  for 
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hogs  and  toys.  It  is  feated  in  a per.infuhs 
called  Purbeck,  on  a river,  and  in  a barren 
foil  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which  Hands 
the  cadU.  It  has  one  church,  and  130 
houfes  ; the  drccts  are  however  bad,  and 
not  paved.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  is  18  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Pool,  20 
E.  by  N.  or  Weymouth,  and  116  "W.  by  S« 
of  London.  Lon.  15.  27.  lat.  50.33. 

CORIA'NDER,  S.  [ coriandrum , Lat.]  a, 
plant  with  a fibrous  annua!  root.  The  ger- 
mcn  is  fituated  under  the  flower,  and  becomes 
afpherical  fruit,  divided  into  two  parts,  con- 
taining each  an  hemifphcrical  concave  feed, 
which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  as  a carminative 
and  correflor  to  fome  cathartics. 

CO'RINTH,  S.  [a  famouscityin  Greece, 
wherein  Chriftianity  llourilhcd,  and  was  pro- 
pagated by  St.  Paul,  who  wrote  two  cpidies 
to  its  inhabitants,  to  guard  them  from  fome 
herefies,  that  were  fpringing  up  amongft 
them]  a fmall  fruit  commonly  called  a cur- 
rant. “ The  chief  riches  of  Zant  conflds  iq 
corlnsbs Bacon.  The  corintbian  order,  in 
Architeflurc,  is  one  of  the  five  orders,  and  is 
the  mod  noble,  rich,  and  delicate  of  them 
all. 

CO'RK,  S.  [korchf  Belg.  corcbo , Span.] 
jin  Botany,  a fpetics  of  oak,  which  is  dripped 
[of  its  bark  every  eight  or  ten  years,  and  is  fo» 
far  from  being  injured  thereby  that  it  is  pre- 
fe-ved  by  that  means  to  an  hundred  years  or 
more.  Of  the  bark  are  formed  bungs  for 
barrels,  and  Hopples  for  bottles,  which  like- 
wife  go  by  the  name  of  the  tree,  and  arc 
called  corks. 

CO'RKING-PIN,  S.  a large  pin. 

CO  RKY,  Adj  redoubling  cork. 

CO'RN,  S.  [com.  Sax.  kaurnoy  Goth  ] 2 
plant,  or  grain,  which  produces  bread.  Grain 
unreaped.  Gra  n in  the  ear.  An  horny  fub- 
ILnce  growing  on  the  toe-;.  A Angle  particle. 

To  CO'RN,  V.  A.  to  fait  or  fprinklc  meat 
with  falc. 

COR'NEOUS,  Adj.  [from  corneus , Lat.] 
horny  or  refembling  horn. 

COR'NER,  S [comely  Brit.]  an  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  walls.  Figura- 
tively, a private  place.  The  extremities, 
E-very  corner,  implies  the  whdle. 

CO'RNER-WI.'T,  Adv.  from  onccorner 
to  the  other}  diagonally  } with  the  comer  in 
front. 

COR'NET,  S.  \cornctta>  Fr.]  a mufic.il 
wind  indrument,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  war. 
An  officer  in  the  cavalry,  who  bears  the  colours 
in  the  troop,  he  is  the  third  officer  in  the 
company.  Corvcty  in  Farriery,  is  the  lowed 
part  ot  the  pattern  of  a horfe,  runs  round 
the  coftin,  and  is  didingqifhed  by  the  ba  r 
w hich  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
hoof. 

| COR'NETTER^  S.  a perfon  who  blows^ 
the  corqct. 
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COR'KTC F.,  S.  f comicbe,  Ft.  ccronis,  Lat.] 
In  Architeflure,  the  uppermoft  member  of 
the  entablature  of  a column.  Likrwifc  all 
little  projcftures  of  mafonry  or  joinery,  as 
the  cornice  of  a chimney. 

COR'RICLE,  S.  [a  diminutive  from  f ornu, 
Lat.]a  little  horn.  “ On  the  long  and  Sort- 
er cornicle."  Brown. 

COR'NICULATE,  Adj.  [from  ccrnu% 
Lat.J  in  Botany,  applied  to  fucli  plants,  as 
after  each  flower,  produce  many  horned  pods 
called  filiquer. 

CORNl'FIC,  Adj.  [from  cornu,  Lat.  and 
facto,  Lat  ] prod uflive  of  horns. 

CORN'IGEROUS,  Adj.  horned;  bear-] 
ing  horns 

CO’RNU-COPIaC,  S.  ffrom cornu  a horn, ; 
and  copia,  Lat.  plenty]  among  the  ancients  * 
a horn,  out  of  which  a plenty  of  every  thing 
was  fuppofed  to  grow.  It  is  the  charafteriflic 
of  the  goddefs  of  plenty,  and  deferibed  in  the 
form  of  a large  horn,  filled  with  flowers  and 
fruits. 

To  CORN'UTE,  V.  A.  [cornutus,  Lat.] 
to  bellow  horns  ; to  cuckold. 

CORNU'TfcD,  Part.  [ corrutus , Lat.] 

f rafted  with  horns  ; horned  ; made  a cuc- 
old. 

CORNU'TO,  S»  a cuckold. 
CORNWALL,  an  Ennlilh  county  fur- 
tounded  on  all  Tides  by  the  Tea,  except  to  the 
E.  which  joins  to  Devonlhire,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  fiver  Tamer.  It  is  75 
miles  in  length,  and  a 6 in  breadth,  but  grows 
narrower  gradually  towards  the  land's  end. 
It  containt  27,620  houfes,  165,660  inhabi- 
tants, 16 1 parilhes,  17  market-towns,  and 
fends  44  members  to  parliament.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  ftannaries,  where  they  get 
kin,  and  to  thefe  beloog  particular  laws,  im- 
munities, and  privileges.  And  there  are  par- 
ticular places  which  have  the  coinage  of  tin, 
to  which  all  the  tin  muff  be  carried,  to  be 
damped.  The  other  commodities  are,  blue 
date,  corn,  fruits,  cattle,  and  a little  filver. 
Sometimes  a fort  of  diamonds  have  been 
found  here,  but  not  fo  hard  as  the  true. 
This  county  was  one  of  the  places  to  which 
the  ancient  Britons  retreated,  whole  language 
they  retained  for  a conliderable  time,  but  is 
tiow  almoft  extinft,  unlefsat  two  or  three  pa- 
tilhes,  at  the  land’s  end.  The  foil  is  gene- 
rally hilly  and  rocky,  covered  with  ihallow 
earth,  though  there  are  many  fruitful  valleys, 
particularly  near  the  fea,  which  they  manure 
with  fea-wccds,  and  fat  fund.  The  air  is 
pretty  healthy,  though  they  arc  much  fubjeft 
to  high  winds,  and  dorms.  Jt  has  the  title 
of  a dutchy,  and  the  king's  elded  ion  is 
duke  of  Cornwall.  • 

C(yRNY,  Adj.  horny,  hard  like  a horn 
Producing  com. 

CCVROLLARY,  S.  [cor  ollar  turn,  Lat.]  an 
ufcful  cdnftquence  drawn  from  fomerhing 
which  is  demonflrated.  Something  abound- 
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Ing,  or  a furplus,  from  the  French.  “ Bring 
a corollary.^ rather  than  want.”  Sbak. 

COR'ONAL,  S.  ffrom  corona , Lat.]  a 
crown,  a garland.  The  top  of  the  head. 
The  coronal  futuic,  in  Anatomy  is  the  firft 
of  the  cranium,  which  reaches  from  one 
temple  to  the  other,  in  young  children  it  is 
open  in  the  middle,  and  if  clofed  too  much, 
as  is  too  generally  the  cafe,  it  Tubjefts  a per- 
Ton  to  the  head-ach  as  long  as  he  lives. 

CCXRONARY,  Adj.  [coronarius,  Lat.] 
relating  to,  or  fitUJted  on  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

CO'RONATION,  S.  the  folemnity  of 
crowning  a king.  Figuratively,  the  pomp  or 
adembly  prefen t at  the  folemnity  of  the 
crowning  of  a king. 

CO'RONER,  S.  [from  crona,  Lat.]  icon- 
fervator  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  where 
elefted  ; in  cafe  of  a : violent  death  he  is  to 
make  inquefl  together  wifh  12  jurymen  im- 
pannelcd  by  him,  to  enter  appeals  for  mur- 
der, pronounce  judgments  for  outlawries,  exe- 
cute the  king’s  writs,  and  what  is  remarkable, 
his  office  does  not  determine  on  the  king’s  de- 
mife,  as  thatofjudges  and  all  others  which  aft 
by  virtue  of  his  commiffion. 

CO'RONET,  S.  [ connetra , Ita!.]  a fin  all 
inferior  crown  worn  by  the  nobility  ; that 
of  duke  is  adorned  with  flrawberry  leaves  \ 
that  of  a marquis  with  leaves  and  pearls  pla- 
ced interchangeably  ; that  of  an  earl  with 
the  pearls  raifed  above  the  leaves  ; that  of  a 
vifeount  is  furrounded  with  pearls  only  ; and 
that  of  a baron  has  only  four  pearls. 

COR'PORAL,  S.  [corrupted from 'eaporal, 
Fr.]  the  lowed  officer  in  the  foot,  who  com- 
mands one  of  the  divifions,  places  and  re- 
lieves centinels,  and  keeps  good  order. 

COR'PORAL,  Adj.  [< corporcJ , Fr.]  rela- 
ting ro  the  body. 

CORPORA'LITY,  S.  the  quality  of  bo- 
dy, or  matter. 

CO'RPORALLY,  Adv.in  a fenfible,  a ma- 
terial, or  bodily  manner  ; bodily. 

CO'RPORATE,  Adj.  \corpor\ty  genitve  of 
corpus]  united  intoa  body  or  community. 

CO'RPORATENESS,  S.  the  Bate  of  a 
body  corporate. 

CORPORATION,  S.  a body  politic,  au- 
thorized by  the  king's  charter,  to  have  a com- 
mon Teal,  and  to  fue  or  be  Toed  in  their  com- 
mon capacity,  as  if  an  individual. 

CORPO'RATURE,  S.  [corporis,  Lat.] 
the  Bate  of  a material  being. 

CORPO'REAL,  Adj.  [corporeus,  Lat.] 
confiBing  of  matter  or  body,  not  fpiritual, 

CORHORIFICA'TION,  S.  [from  corpus, 
Lat.  and  fio]  the  aft  of  rendering  a thing 
the  objeft  of  the  touch  or  other  fenfes. 

ToCORPO'RIFY,  V.  A.  to  thicken  or 
reduce  into  a body. 

CO'RPS,  CO'RPSE,  S.  [corps,  Fr.  from 
corpus,  Lat.  when  applied  to  the  human  body 
ever)’  letter  is  pronounced  j but  when  applied 
S p » to 
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to  a body  of  forces,  only  rorjtheb^iy.  A dead 
body,  a carcufe.  A l>ody  or  £ol legion  offoldiers. 

CORPULENCE,  CORPULENCY,  S. 
[corpulent  in,  Lat. ) the  condition  of  a perfon 
over-loaded  with  fifth  and  fat. 

COR'PULENT,  S.  \ corpulent  us,  Lat.] 
fleftiy ; fat. 

COR/PUSCULE,  S.  [ corpxijculum , Lat.] 
a fmall  body  ; a particle  of  matter  ; an  atom} 
a fmall  fragment. 

COPU'SCULAR,  CORPUSCULAR  IAN, 
Adj.  belonging  to  atoms,  or  the  l'mall  parti- 
cles of  things. 

ToCORRA'DE,  V.  A.  [corrado]  to  rub 
off ; or  wear  away  by  rubbing. 

CORRADIA'TION,  S,  [from  con  and  rj- 
diusf  Lat.]  the  conjunction  of  rays  termina- 
ting in  one  point. 

ToCORRE'CT,  V,  A.  [correftum,  Lat.] 
to  reprimand  or  punilh  a perfon  for  a fault. 
In  Printing,  to  point  out  the  faults  of  the 
eompofttor,  that  they  may  be  amended  before 
a fhcct  is  worked  off.  To  mend  any  error  in 
wiiting.  In  Medicine,  to  counteract,  the  ill- 
dualities  of  one  ingredient  by  another.  To 
give  a perfon  notice  of  his  faults. 

CORRE'C  T,  Adj.  \correEiuty  Lat.]  per- 
fect ; freed  from  errors  or  miilakes. 

CORRECTION,  S.  punilhmentfor  crimes 
or  faults.  The  amendment  of  an  error  in 
writing  or  printing.  Something^ut  into  the 
place  of  that  which  was  erroneous ; an  amend- 
ment. Repreh  nfion,  ccnfure. 

CORRE  CTIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
of  altering  or  amending. 

CORRECTIVE,  S.  that  which  has  the 
power  of  altering  or  amending. 

CORRECTLY,  Adv.  free  from  faults, 
on  account  of  having  undergone  frequent 
amendments.  Exactly. 

CORRECTNESS,  S.  perfection  arifing 
fr>m  frequent  alterations  and  amendments 
CORRECTOR,  S.  he  who  punifhes  for 
x faults.  In  Printing,  the  perfon  who  alters 
the  errors  of  the  compofitor  in  the  proofs. 

To  CORRELATE,  V.  N.  [from  con 
and  relatus. y Lat.]  to  have  a reciprocal  relation 
to  each  other,  as  father  and  fon. 

COR'R ELATE,  S.  a perfon  that  Hands 
in  an  oppofite  relation,  as  father  and  fon. 

CORREL'ATIVE,  Adj.  [from  ccn , and 
reintivus,  Lat.  J having  a reciprocal  relation,  as 
father  and  fon,  hufband  and  wife. 

To  CORRESPOND,  V.  N.  [from  con 
and  refjjindco,  Lat.]  to  anfwcr  ; nr  atch  ; fuit; 
to  be  proportionate  or  adequate.  To  keep  up 
an  acquaintance  with  another  by  letters, 
follow  ed  by  nvitb. 

CORK  Eb PO'N DtNCE,  COVRF.SPON- 
TJENCY,  S.  agreement}  the  matching  of 
two  things.  An  inicrcourfe  by  letter.  Fiitud- 
fhip. 

CORRESPONDENT,  Adj.  fitting  j agree- 
ing ; aufwering.  : • 

CORRESPONDENT,  S.  otre  with  whom 
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commerce  is  carried  on,  or  intelligence  kept 
by  meflages  or  letters. 

CORRESPO'NSIVE,  Adj.  ftiitablc  to  y 
anfwcrablc  to. 

CORRIGIBLE,  Adj.  [Trom  corrigo , Lat.] 
that  which  maybe  mended.  That  which  is 
the  proper  object  of  punilhment.  Corrective,* 
or  having  the  power  of  amending  any  fault- 
CORRl'VAL,  S.  a perfon  who  oppofes 
another  in  his  viewsof  intereft,  power,  wealth, 
or  love. 

CORROBORANT,  Part,  [corobot  arts, 
Lat.]  having  the  power  of  giving  flrengih. 

To  CORROBORATE,  V.  A.  [from  ro- 
roboratum ] to  confirm  or  eftablilh.  To 
flrcngthcn. 

CORROBO'R  ATION,  S.  the  aft  of 
flrcngt hening.  Confirmation.  The  aft  of 
confirming. 

CORRO  BORATIVE,  Adj.  having  the 
power  of  incrcafmg  (Length,  or  additional 
pfoof. 

To  CORRODT,  V.  A.  to  eat  away  by 
degrees.  To  prey  upon.  To  confumc. 

CORRO'DENT,  Part,  [cor  rode  ns,  Lat.] 
having  the  power  of  feparating  or  reducing 
the  panicles  of  a body,  applied  to  the  effeft  of 
fomc  im-nfiruum,  on  fol  d bodies. 

CORRO'DIBLE,  Adj.  That  which  may 
be  confumcd  by  f.<me  corroding  liquor. 

CORROSIBTLITY,  S.  the  polbbility  of 
being  corroded. 

COR 'ROSIBLE,  Adj.  [from  corcfum,  I.at.] 
that  which  may  be  eaten,  confumcd,  or  fc- 
parated  by  fume  liquor. 

CORRO'SIBLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  liable  »o  be  corroded. 

CORRO'SION,  S.  the  difiolution  of  the 
particles  of  a thing  by  an  acid  or  faline  li- 
quor. 

CORRO'SIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power  of 
fretting  or  vexing. 

CORROSIVE,  S.  that  which  lias  the  pow- 
er of  eating  or  wafling  away.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  fretting. 

CORROSIVELY,  S.  Adv.  m the  mam 
wer  of  a corrofive.  Having  the  quality  of  a 
corrofive. 

CO'RRUGANT,  Part,  [co’rvgans,  Lat.] 
having  the  power  of  contracting  into  wrin- 
kles. 

To  COR'RUGATE,  V.  A.  [corrugatum, 
Lat  ] to  wrinkle,  to  furrow*. 

CORRUG  ATION,  S.  the  aft  of  contract- 
ing into  wrinkles. 

To  CORRUPT,  V.  A.  [ corruptum , Lat.] 
to  putrety.  Figuratively,  to  engage  or  pre- 
vail on  a perfon  to  do  fmneihing  contrary  k)' 
his  confcicnce.  To  fpoil,  to  vitiate,  to  grow 
rotten. 

CORRU'PT,  Adj.  [ccrniptH!, Lat.]  vitious, 
loft  to  piety,  or  morality } billed  by  bribes  ; 
tainted ; rotten. 

CORRPL’T'ER,  S.  that  which  putrifies. 
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One  who  feduces  a perfon  to  vice*  A fe- 
duccr. 

CORRUPTIBILITY,  S.  the  poflibility 
of  being  corrupted  or  putrified. 

CORRUPTIBLE,  Adj.  [corruptihilis, 
Lat.]  that  which  may  be  putrified,  dcllroyed, 
or  rendered  vitious. 

CORRUPTION,  S.  [corruption  Lat.] 
rotten nefs,  putrefaction.  In  Morality,  a 
change  from  virtue  to  vice.  In  Politics,  a 
Rate  wherein  perfon s are  loft  to  the  good  of 
their  country,  and  are  bought  by  bribes. 
The  means  by  which  any  perfon  may  be 
rendered  vitious,  or  a thing  may  be  made 
rotten.  In  Surgery,  the  matter  contained  in 
an  ulcer. 

CORRUPTIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
of  tainting,  or  making  vitious. 

CORRU'PTLESS,  Adj.  that  which  can- 
not be  corrupted,  or  tainted. 

CORR'UP  TNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  a 
Corrupted  body.  Vice. 

CO'RSAIR,  S.  (Fr.  corfaro , Ital.]  an 
armed  veftcl,  which  ftops  and  plunders  mer- 
chants veficls,  efptcially  thofe  which  arc 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  A pirate. 

CO'RSE,  S [corpfe,  Fr.J  a poetical  word 
for  a dead  body. 

CO'RSELKT,  S.  fFr.  corfaletto,  Ital.]  a 
fmall  armour  for  the  fore  part  of  the  body. 

CO'RTICAL,  Adj.  [from  cot  it  us,  of 
cortox%  Lat.]  barky;  belonging  to  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  any  thing. 

CO'RTICATED,  Adj.  [corticatusy  Lat.] 
refembling  the  bark  of  a tree. 

CO'RTICOSE,  Adj.  [corticofus,  Lat.] 
abounding  with  bark. 

CORU'SCANT,  Part,  \corufcam , part,  of 
corufeo,  Lat.]  fhining  by  flalhes  ; flalhing. 

CORUSCATION,  S.  [corufcatioy  Lat.] 
a quick,  fudden  flafh.  A glittering  light. 

CORYMBFFEROUS,  Adj.  [from  corym- 
bus  and  fero , Lat.  to  bear]  in  Botany,  ap- 
plied to  fuch  plants  as  have  a compound 
difeous  flower,  without  any  down  adhering  to 
their  feeds;  they  derive  their  name  from  their 
hearing  their  flowers  in  clufters,  and  fpread- 
ing  round  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  as 
onions ; of  this  kind  is  the  corn  marigold, 
&c.  Mr.  Ray  diftinguifhes  them  into  fuch  as 
have  a radiated  flower,  as  the  fun  flower, 
8c c.  and  fuch  as  have  a naked  flower,  as  the 
lavender,  cotton  and  tanfey. 

COSMETIC,  Adj.  [ KOFfxtirtKoc,  Gc.J 
having  the  power  of  improving  the  perfonal 
charms  ; beautifying.  Ufed  fubftantively 
for  a beautifying  wafh. 

COS'MICAL,  Adj.  [x9«rf<ix0c,  Gr.J  re- 
lating to  the  world.  In  Aflronomy,  rifing 
in  the  fame  degree  of  the  ecliptic  with  the 
fun. 

CO'SMICALLY,  Adv,  rifing  at  the  fame 
-time  with  the  fun. 

COSMO'GONY,  S.  £from  uoa-ptoc,  Gr. 


cos 

and  the  rife,  origin,  beginning,  or 

creation  of  the  world. 

COSMO'GRAPH iiR,  S.  [from  x.r^o;t 
the  world,  and  ygafsvc,  Gr.  a deferiber] 
one  who  compofei  a description  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  world. 

COSMO'GRAPHY,  S.  a defeription  of 
the  fcveral  parts  of  the  world.  It  coafifts 
of  geography  and  aftronomy. 

COSMOPOLITAN,  S.  [from  hoc-hoc, 
Gr.  and  ttoXitw;]  a citizen  of  the  world. 
One  who  thinks  himfelf  at  home  in  all  com- 
panies, and  in  all  countries.  * 

COSSACKS,  a people  inhabiting  the  con- 
fines of  Poland,  Ruflia,  Taitary,  and  Tutky, 
They  are  divided  into  fcveral  branches,  the 
Kofakki-fa  Parovi,  the  Kollakki-Donfki,  and 
the  Kofakki-Jaiei.  Thefe  laft  are  the  wildeft 
of  them  all,  though  they  dwell  in  large  vil- 
lages, along  the  banks  of  the  river  Yaik, 
near  its  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fca.  They  live 
on  hufbandry,  fifhing,  and  their  cattle,  but 
rob  their  neighbours  as  often  as  they  have 
opportunity.  In  the  winter  they  keep  at 
home,  but  in  fummer  they  rove  in  boats 
on  the  Cafpian  fca,  with  an  intent  to  at- 
tack the  veflcls  failing  thereon.  Their  reli- 
gion is  a mixture  of  Pjganifm,  Mahome- 
tanifm,  and  Chrifti.  nity.  Their  only  town 
is  Yaikfkoy.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  produce  all  the  ne- 
ceftarits  of  life.  Kofakki-fa-l*arovi  are  the 
principal  of  the  three  branches,  and  dwell 
near  the  river  Borifthenes  or  Nicper.  Thefe 
people  are  large  and  well  made,  have  blue 
eyes,  brown  hair,  and  aqualine  nofes ; the 
women  are  handfomc,  well  (hapeJ,  and  very 
complaifant  to  ft  rangers.  Thefe  are  the 
people,  who,  joining  with  the  Ruffian 
army,  do  fo  much  miichief  in  the  king  of 
Prvffia’s  dominions.  The  country  which 
they  now  inhabit,  is  called  Ukraiu,  and  is 
one  continued  and  exceeding  fertile  plain, 
which  produces  com,  pulfe,  tobacco,  and  ho- 
ney. The  pa  ft  u res  arc  fo  good,  that  their 
cattle  are  the  largeft  in  Europe.  Their 
towns  are  all  built  of  wood,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Ruffians.  Kofakki-Donfki  dwell 
on  both  Tides  of  the  river  Don,  and  are  much 
the  fame  for  lize  and  fhape  as  the  former  5 
thefe  are  under  the  protection  of  Ruffia,  and 
profefs  the  fame  religion.  They  live  upon 
their  cattle,  hufbandry,  and  robbing. 

COST,  S.  [kofl,  Bclg.J  the  price,  charge, 
expcnce.  Figuratively,  fumptuoufnefs,  lux- 
ury. Lofs,  detriment.  In  Law,  that  which 
is  due  to  the  attorney  of  the  contrary 
party. 

To  CO'ST,  V.  N.  [Preter  and  Participle 
Preter  ccft  of  cojlare,  ltal.J  to  be  purchafed 
at  a particular  fum. 

CO'STAL,  Adj.  [from  cofia,  Lat.]  be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  ribs. 

CO'STIVE,  Adj.  [cunjlipatui,  Lat.  ctnjlipe, 
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♦$.]  bound  in  the  body  ; going  feldom  to' 
ffool. 

CO'STIVENESS,  S.  in  Medicine,  a pre- 
ternatural detention  of  the  excrements. 

CO'STLINESS,  S.  fumptuoufnefs,  cipen- 
iivenefs.  The  great  fum  paid  for  a thing. 

CO'STLY,  Adj.  requiring  a large  fum  for 
its  purchafe.  Expen  five  j rarefc  valuable. 

CO'T,  S.  [cote,  Sax.]  a /mall,  low  and 
mean  houfe.  A hi*.  Likewife  an  abridg- 
ment of  cotquean , one  who  loves  effeminate 
compliments. 

COTE'MPORARY,  Adj.  [from  con  and 
Umpus,  Eat.]  living  at  the  fame  time  with 
another.  See  CONTEMPORARY. 

CO'T-  QUEEN,  S.  [from  cote,  Sax.  and 
quean,  Sax.J  J'.bnfcn,  without  attending  to 
its  analogy  or  Bonification,  fuppofes  it  to  be 
derived  from  ccquin , Fr.  (a  rogue,  knave,  or 
beggarly  fellow)  a perfon  who  officioully  con- 
cerns himfelf  with  woman’s  affairs  Cot , its 
abbreviation,  is  only  in  ufe.  See  COT. 

COTTAGE,  S.  [fee  COT]  a little  mean 
building,  houfe  or  hut. 

CO'TTAGER,  S.  one  who  lives  in  a hut, 
cr  cottage. 

COT'  I ON,  S.  [coition,  Brit,  cottcne,  leal.] 
the  down  of  the  fruit  of  the  cotton-tree . 
Cotton  likewife  fignifics  a coarfe  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  its  threads,  when  fpun.  The  Man- 
chcrter  velvet,  which  is  made  of  this  fuh- 
flance,  both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
wear,  recommends  the  growing  of  cotun  very 
ihongly. 

COTTON,  [Sir  ROBERT]  defeended 
from  an  antient  family  of  that  n:me,  which 
fiourifhed  long  before  the  reign  "of  Edward 
111.  they  took  their  name  from  Corun,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Cheffcr.  This  great 
man  was  born  the  2id  of  Jan.  1 57o,at  Denton, 
near  Conningion,  in  Huntingdonfhiie,  he 
fludied  at  1 rinity  college,  Cambridge,  and 
look  his  batchelor  of  arts  degice  in  1575. 
The  noble  collection  of  manuferipts  for 
which  this  nation  is  abundantly  indebted  to 
him,  was  begun  to  be  collected  by  him  in 
the  1 8th  year  of  his  age.  The  afliduity 
w.th  which  he  profecuted  the  fludy  of  anti- 
quities, the  great  dependence  that  all  the 
great  perfon  ages  both  in  queen  Elizabeth's, 
king  James’s,  and  king  Charles’s  reign,  had 
on  his  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  literature, 
was  great,  and  the  many  curious  fubjefts  that 
were  by  them  fubmitted  to  his  decifion,  muff 
give  us  a favourable  and  high  idea  of  his 
abilities;  his  generous  defence  of  libeity  in 
religion,  as  well  as  the  rtate,  muff  attract 
him  the  admiration  of  all  true  Englifhmen  $ 
and  the  noble  collection  of  manuferipts  re- 
lating to  the  hirtory  and  antiquities  of  this 
kingdom,  which  were  afterwards  increafed 
by  his  fon  and  grandfon,  is  a nobler  maufo- 
letim  to  his  memory,  than  the  pyramids  of 
A^gypt,  arc  to  its  monarch*.  To  enumerate 
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the  titles  of  his  own  writings,  would  require 
too  much  room  in  this  place;  though  it 
mult  be  acknowledged,  that  f here  is  no  hif- 
tory  of  our  nation  extant^  which  docs  not 
owe  all  its  value  either  to  his  writings,  or  his 
collections.  When  living,  he  was  always 
ready  to  communicate,  was  carefl  d by  all 
the  learned  and  great,  both  at  home  and. 
abroad  ; was  a member  of  the  Society  or 
Antiquaries,  both  at  its  firft  inftttution,  and 
1 c vital,  was  looked  on  as  an  oracle  in  points 
of  antiquity,  and  when  be  died,  in  1631, 
left  ^11  the  lovers  of  learning,  in  grief  for 
a lofs  which  no  perfon  then  living,  could 
compenfate. 

To  COTTON,  V.  N.  to  rife  with  a 
nap.  To  cement  ; to  unite  or  join  intereft 
with  another.  “ it  will  not  bceafy  to  cotton 
with  another.”  Swift. 

To  CO'UCH,  V.  N.  [coucber,  Fr.]  to  lie 
down.  To  lie  down,  applied  to  hearts.  Td 
lie  in  wait  or  ambuih.  To  ffoop  or  fink 
down.  Actively,  to  lay  on  a bed,  to  lay  a 
thing  in  a bed  or  rtratum,  or  tc  fpread. 

‘ We  couch  malt  about  a foot  thick.”  To 
bed,  to  hide  in  another  body.  To  include* 
fo  comprife,  to  urge  by  way  of  implication. 
u The  great  argument  for  a future  rtatc,  is 
couched  in  the  words  I have  read.”  sitterburyi 
fn  Surgery,  to  take  off  a film,  which  ob- 
ftru&s  the  fight, 

CO'UCH,  S.  a long  fat,  on  which  people 
fit  or  lie  down,  f iguratively,  a bed.  A 
layer,  or  one  thing  fpread  over  another.  “ A 
couch,  or  bed  of  raw  malt.”  Mortimer . 

CO'UCHANT,  Part.  [Fr.]  lying  down  i 
fquating.  In  Heraldry,  appljed  to  the  p®f- 
tureof  a bcaft  lying  with  his  bdl^on  the 
ground. 

COU'CHER,  S.  one  who  couches;  an  ocu- 
lift. 

CO'VF,  S.  [cotrvrir,  Fr.]  a fmall  creek  or 
bay  ; a (belter,  or  cover* 

CO'VENANT,  S.  [cctvvenant,  Fr.]an  agree* 
ment  between  perfons  for  their  performing 
certain  conditions;  a writing,  containing  the 
rtipnlated  terms  of  a contract. 

To  CO'VENANT,  V.  N.  to  bargain,  to 
agree,  or  rtipubte;  to  agree  with  a period 
on  certain  conditions,  ufed  with  for  before 
the  thing  bargained  for,  and  with  before  the 
perfon  with  whom  the  agreement  is  made. 

COVENANTED,  S.  in  Law,  one  who 
is  a party  in  a covenant. 

COVENTRY,  a town  or  city  in  Waruick- 
fhire,  which,  with  Litchfield,  is  a bifhop’s 
fee.  Its  market  is  on  Friday,  and  the  fairs 
arc,  on  May  2,  for  horfes,  cows,  and  fheep, 
on  Friday,  in  Trinity  week,  for  flannels* 
linen,  and  woollen,  and  on  the  firft  day  they 
represent  the  lady  Godiva  on  horfcback,  and 
on  November  1,  for  linen,  woolen,  and  fior* 
fes.  It  is  a city  and  county  containing  19 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  governed  by  a may. 
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dr,  *,  bailiffs,  (hcrifTs,  io  aldermen,  and  other 
officers.  It  holds  pleas  for  ail  actions,  has  a 
goal  for  felons,  as  well  as  debtors,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  It  comprehends 
lo  wards,  3 pariin-churclies,  2 of  which  have 
very  lofty  fpires,  and  was  furrounded  with 
ftrong  walls,  which  were  demoiifhed  by  the 
order  of  king  Charles  II  in  1662.  It  has  a 
grammar- fchool,  with  three  mafiers,  ar.d  ex- 
hibitions for  both  univerfities,  and  another 
free  fchooi  for  poor  boys,  befidcs  fcveral  hof- 
pitals  ; as,  one  for  ten  old  men,  another  for 
20  blue  coat  boys,  a third  for  8 married  cou- 
ples. and  a fourth  in  Wefl-orchard-ftrret. 
In  the  market-place  ftood  the  ftatelieft  crofs 
In  England,  it  being  66  feet  high,  and  a- 
dorned  with  the  (latucs  of  fcveral  kings,  but 
it  has  been  lately  taken  down.  This  town 
is  of  great  extent,  but  the  houfes,  being 
moftly  very  old,  and  chiefly  built  with  wood 
and  plailtcr,  with  (lories  projecting  over  each 
oilier,  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance. 
It  has  a confiderable  manufacture  in  ftuff>, 
particularly  tammies,  as  alfo  ribbands,  and 
has  the  title  of  an  earldom.  It  is  30  miles 
W.  N.  W,  of  Northampton,  58  N.  E.  of 
Gloucefter,  11  N.  E.  of  Warwick,  50  N.  of 
Oxford,  37  S.  of  Derby,  26  N.  W.  of  Litch- 
field, and  92  N.  W.  ot  London.  Lon.  16.  9. 
*lat.  52.  a6.  _ 

. CCyVENANTER,  S.  one  who  covenants 
with  another.  Applied,  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion, to  thofe  who  took  the  folemn  league  or 
’ covenant. 

CO'VENOUS,  Adj.  [from  covin']  in  Law, 
fraudulent. 

To.  CO'VER,  V.  A.  [the  0 pronounced 
like  a fhort  u j from  couvriry  Fr.J  to  fpread 
with  fomething  j to  conceal  $ to  hide  by  fpc- 
cious  pretexts  ; to  obliterate  ; to  conceal  from 
human  fight.  “ Charity  (hall  cover  a multi- 
tude of  fins.’*  1 Peter  iv.  8.  To  copulate, 
applied  to  honks  ; to  wear  a hat.  u Covered . 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king.”  Dryd. 

CO' V ER,  S.  that  which  is  fpread  over  fome 
thing.  Figuratively,  concealment ; or  that 
which  hides  from  view  ; a fpecious  pretence, 
t(  The  pretence  of  it  is  a handfome  cover  for 
im perfections.' ’ Collier . 

CO'VER,  S.  fheltcr,  a (helter  from  dan- 
ger. 

COVERING,  S.  drefs,  any  thing  fpread 
over  another  perfon. 

COVERLL'T,  S.  [ couvrir  and//>,Fr.]  the 
uppermoft  bed-cloaths. 

CO'VERT,  S.  [ eouverty  Fr.]  a fhclter,  a 
place  of  defence  ; a thicket. 

CO/VERT,  Adj.  [convert,. Fr.]  fbeltered, 
fecrct,  hidden,  private,  concealed  by  fome  fpe- 
cious appearance. 

COVERTLY,  Adj.  clofe,  private,  or  in- 
direct manner. 

CO'VERTNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  being 
hidden,  unperceived,  or  infidieus. 

^OVERTURE,  S.  (helter,  defence  againft 
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any  danger ; a fpecious  pretext  to  conceal  a 
bad  defign.  In  Law',  the  (late  of  a married  - 
woman. 

To  CO' VET,  V.  A.  [ convo\ter,  Fr.]  to  de- 
fire  carneflly  ; endeavour  to  acquire  with 
great  eagernefs.  •*  Covet  earned ly  the  bed 
gifts."  1 Cor.  xii.  31.  Ncuterly,  to  have  a 
ttrong  and  violent  defirc,  followed  by  after,, 

“ Which  while  fome;  coveted  after  1 Tim. 
vi. 

CO'VETABLE,  Adj.  that  which  is  wor- 
thy to  be  defired. 

CO'VRTOUS,  Adj.  [ convoitufe , Fr  ] inor- 
dinately defirous  of ; eager  after  the  acquir- 
ing money  ; avaricious.  Defirous,  fond,  or 
eager  to  poflefs. 

COVETOUSLY,  Adv.  in  an  avaricious 
manner. 

CO  VETOUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  be- 
ing inordinately  eager  after  gain. 

CO'VEY,  S.  [rliC0  pronounced  like  that 
in  nofe,  couve'e,  Fr.]  a hatch  ; or  an  old  bird 
with  her  young.  A number  or  birds  near 
one  another. 

CO'UGH,  S.  [pronounced  coff,  from 
kucb,  Belg  ] in  Medicine,  a convulfive  mo- 
tion of  the’  diaphragm.  See.  with  a noife 
like  that  of  an  cxplofion,  intended  by  na- 
ture to  unburden  the  trachea  of  the  ferous 
humour  with  which  its  glands  arc  overt- 
charged. 

To  CO'UGH,  V.  N.  [kuchen,  Btlg.  kef9 
Ifl.]  To  make  a noife  in  endeavouring  to 
difeharge  the  trachea  or  lymph  of  the  lungs, 
with  which  it  is  over-charged,  on  account  o£ 
the  floppagc  of  perfpiration.  Aflively,  to 
ejefl  or  clear  by  coughing. 

CO'UGHER,  S.  a perfon  affcfled  with  a 
cough  $ one  who  coughs. 

CO  VIN,  CO'VINE,  S.  [convenir,  Fr.] 
an  agreement  between  perfon  $ to  cheat  ano- 
ther. 

CO'VING,  S.  [from  cove  or  couvrirt  Fr, 
to  cover]  in  building,  applied  to  thofe  houfes 
that  project  over  the  ground- plot. 

CO'ULD,  [pronounced  cooldy  the  preter- 
imperfeft  of  can]  was  able,  or  capable  to. 

CO'ULTER,  S.  [ culter%  Lat.]  the  (harp 
iron,  which  cuts  the  earth  in  a piough-ftiare. 

COU'NCIL,  S.  [ concilium , Lat.  cortfeil,  Fr.] 
an  aflembiy  met  together  to  deliberate  on  any 
fubjecl. 

COU'NSEL,  S.  [conjilium,  Lat.  confeille 9 
Fr.]  advice  given  to  a perfon.  Confuta- 
tion, or  deliberation  on  mpafurcs  proper  for 
effecting  any  purpofe.  Examination  or  % 
weighing  the  confequences  of  things.  To 
keep  council y fccrccy,  or  concealing  the  mea- 
fure6  agreed  on  at  a council.  Figuratively,  a 
fcheme,  or  plan  formed  with  care  and  deli- 
beration. In  Law,  a perfon  who  pleads  at 
the  bar,  being  an  abbreviation  of  counfellor. 

To  COU'NSEL,  V.  A.  [ confeiller , Fr.]  to 
give  advice,  or  inform  a perfon  of  the  moft 
1 advantageous  flcps,  To  advife  or  direct. 

COUNSELLOR, 
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COUNSELLOR,  S.  one  who  gives  ad-1 
vice  to  another.  A confidant.  One  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  advife  in  matters  of  Rate. 
Jii  Law,  a peifon  who  pleads  at  the  bar. 

To  COU'NT,  V.  A.  f compter,  Fr.]  to 
number,  tell,  or  reckon.  To  efteem  in  any 
particular  light,  Ncuterly,  to  draw  as  a con- 
fluence from. 

COU'NT,  S.  [compte,  Fr.  comes , Lat.]  a 
nobleman  in  rank  between  a duke  and  a 
baron. 

COUNTABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
counted  or  numbered. 

COUNTENANCE,  S.  [conference,  ’Fr.] 
the  form  of  the  face.  Figuratively,  air,  or 
look.  Ufed  with  keep,  a compofure  of  the 
features  and  complexion  wherein  they  under- 
go no  change  in  countenance.  Confidence 
or  unchangcablenefs  ; out  of  countenance  j 
bafhfulncfs,  hlufiiing,  or  an  appearance  of 
confcious  guilt  and  flume.  Figuratively, 
protection,  C'pporf*  “ Give  countenance  to 
piety  and  virtue.’*  Atttrb.  Outward  fhxjw, 
and  appearance.  <(  Unfold  the  evil  here 
wrapt  up  in  countenance."  Sbak. 

To  COUNTENANCE,  V.  A.  to  favour 
or  protect.  Figuratively,  to  aft  fuitable  to. 
To  encourage  ; to  appear  in  defence  of. 

COUN'TENANCER,  S.  one  who  ap- 
proves or  encourages  a perfon  ordefign. 

COUNTER,  S.  f contoir,  Fr.]  a falfc 
piece  of  money.  The  table  or  board  on 
which  goods  are  (hown  in  a /hop,  or  warc- 
houfe. 

COUNTER,  Adv.  ■ [centre,  Fr.  contra, 
Lat.]  in  oppofition,  contrary,  ufed  with  to. 
In  Hunting,  the  wrong  way,  contrary,  or 
oppofite  ways. 

To  COUNTERACT,  V.  A.  aftingcon- 
trary  to  a thing. 

To  COUNTERBALANCE,  V.  A.  to 
ballance  one  thing  againft  another.  Figura- 
tively, to  have  an  oppofite  eiFcff. 

To  COUNTERBUFF,  V.  N.  to  beat 
back  a thing  in  motion.  To  Alike  or  beat 
b.ick. 

COUNT ERBUF'F,  S.  a blow  or  Ylroke 
wii  cli  imkes  a thing  recoil. 

COUNTERCHAN  GF,  S.  a mutual 
changing  of  things. 

ToCOUnMERCHANQE,  y.  N.  to  give 
one  thing  for  another. 

COUNT  F.RCHA'RM,  S.  a fpcli  to  deftroy 
the  etfefts  of  another. 

To  COUNTERCHARM,  V.  A.  to 
counteract  the  efTeft  of  a charm. 

To  COUNTERCHECK,  V.  A.  to  flop 
by  a fudden  obftruft  on. 

COUNTE'REVIDENCE,  S.  a teflimony 
oppofite  to  a former  one.  * 

To  COUNTERFEIT,  V.A.  [cduntrefait, 
from  ecutrefuire , Fr.]  to  imitate  with  an  in- 
tention to  make  the  thing  pafs  for  an  origi- 
nal. To  rcfemble.  Fignn  ivcly,  to  pretend 
to  fomething  really  excellent* 
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COUNTERFEIT,  S.  copied  from  ano* 
ther,  with  an  intention  to  be  pafied  for  an 
original.  Forged  j fiOitioas.  Figuratively, 
an  hypocrite. 

COUNTERFEIT,  S.  animpoflcr.  Some- 
thing in  imitation  of  another.  A forger. 

COUNTERFEITER,  S.  a forger;  one 
who  imitates  a thing  to  pafs  it  as  an  original. 

COUNTER FEITLY,  Adv.  fiCtitioufiy  j 
with  difltmnlation  or  hypocrify. 

COUNTER  FE'SANCE,  S.  [countrefair 
farce,  Fr]  the  a Cl  of  imitating  with  a bad 
intent.  Forgery. 

To  COUNTERMAND,  V.  A.  [ centre - 
mander,  Fr.  contra,  and  p:andfo , Lat.J  to  com- 
mand fomethjng  contrary  to  what  has  been 
ordered,  to  repeal  an  order.  Figuratively, 
to  oppofe. 

To  COUN  TER  MARCH,  V A.  to  march 
in  an  oppofite  direction.  To  m rch  back. 

COUNTERMARCH,  S.  in  War,  a 
change  of  the  wings  and  front  of  a batta- 
lion, whereby  the  men  in  the  front  come  te 
be  in  the  rear. 

COUNTERMA'RK,  S.  a ficond  or  third 
mark  put  on  a bale  of  goods  belonging  to 
two  or  more  per  Tons,  that  it  may  not  be 
opened  but  in  the  prefence  of  them  all.  The 
mark  of  the  goldfmiths  company  on  a piece 
of  filver,  added  to  that  of  the  maker,  to 
Ihew  that  it  is  ftandard.  An  artificial  cavity 
or  hollow  made  in  the  teeth  of  horfes,  that 
have  outgrown  their  natural  mark,  to  con- 
ceal their  age,  and  make  them  appear 
younger  than  they  are. 

COUNTERMINE,  S.  in  War,  a fubter- 
raneous  palTage  in  fearch  of  the  encmir*  mine, 
to  take  out  the  powder,  or  any  other  ways 
frufirate  its  cfleCls. 

To  COUN TERMTNE,  V.  A.  (from  the 
noun]  to  dig  a pafTage  into  an  enemy’s 
mine  to  take  out  the  powder.  Figuratively, 
to  frufirate  any  defign,  or  defeat  by  fecrek 
mea  fores. 

„ COUNTERPANE,  S.  [ contrepo'mt , Fr.]  a 
cloth  or  ornamental  covering  over  a bed. 

COUNTERPART,  S.  a part  oppofite  to, 
or  that  an  fivers  another  ; a copy. 

COU'NTERPLEA,  S.  a reply  to  a plea, 
in  older  to  oppofe  tKfe  plea  of  another. 

To  COUNTERPLOT,  V.  A.  to  plav 
one  plot  again  ft  another,  to  hinder  its  ef- 
fects. 

COUNTERPLOT,  S,  a ftratagem^  plot, 
or  artifice  oppofed  to  another. 

To  COUNTERPOISE,  V.  A.  [from 
centre  and  poids,  Fr.  weight]  to  place  one 
weight  againft  another.  'To  aCt  again  ft  with 
equal  weight".  To  aft  with  equal  power  a- 
gainft'any  thing. 

COUN  TERPOI'SE,  S.  an  equivalent,  or 
thing  of  equal  weight  or  worth  with  ano- 
ther. The  rtate  of  being  placed  to  deftroy 
the  effects,  or  counterbalance  another  wei  &ht 
or  caufe. 

CCtTN- 
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COUNTERPOI'SON,  S.  a medicine  by 
which  the  effects  of  poifon  are  countcr- 
arted. 

COU'NTERPRESSURE,  S.  an  oppofite 
force  or  preflurc. 

COUNTERSCARP,  S.  [count, cfcarpe, 
Fr.]  in  Fortification,  that  part  of  the  Jirch 
which  is  next  the  camp  j fomecimcs  it  is 
taken  for  the  whole  coveit  way,  or  glacis. 

To  COUNTERSIGN,  V.  A.  to  fign  an 
inflrument  figned  before  by  a perfon  of 
higher  rank  ; thus  when  a charter  or  patent 
is  fingned  by  the  king,  and  afterwards  by  the 
fecrctary,  the  fecrct2ry  is  faid  to  counterjign 
it. 

COUNTERTENOR,  S.  one  of  the  mid- 
die  parts  of  muGc,  fo  called  from  its  be- 
ing oppofite  to  the  tenor. 

To  COUNTERVAIL,  S.  [contra  and  va- 
lco,  Lat.]  to  be  of  equal  force  with  another. 
Figuratively,  to  be  equal  to,  to  counterbal- 
ance. 

COUNTERVAIL,  S.  power,  weight,  or 
value  fufficicnt  to  oppofe  any  contrary  effect, 
or  objection.  Figuratively,  a compcnfation. 

COUNTERVl'EW,  S.  opposition,  in 
which  two  perfons  front  each  other.  Fi- 
guratively, oppolition,  or  a defign  which  is 
contrary  to  that  of  another. 

To  COUNTERWORK,  V.  A.  to  endea- 
vour to  hinder  another  effert.  To  counter- 
art. 

COU'NTESS,  S.  [ccmctcjfc,  Fr.]  the  wife 
or  lady  of  a count  or  earl. 

COU'NTING-HOUSE,  S.  a place,  ap- 
artment, or  roorti  where  merchants  and 
traders  keep  their  acccounts. 

COUNTLESS,  Adj.  innumerable,  what 
cannot  he  numbered  or  counted. 

COU'NTRY,  S.  f the  o is  dropped  in  the 

f»ronunciation,  from  contre'e,  Fr.j  a tr art  of 
and  under  one  governor.  Thofe  parts  at  a ' 
diftancc  from  cities  or  courts.  The  place  of 
any  perfon’s  birth. 

COU'NTRY,  Adj.  rude,  uncultivated, 
njftic.  • At  a diftance  from  the  court.  Coun- 
try-dunce, feems  to  be  derived  from  the 
French,  coutre \ which  lignites  that  the  part- 
ners Hand  oppofite  to  each  other  ; but  not  I 
from  its  being  a manner  of  dancing  peculiar 
to  the  country  people. 

COU'NTRY MAN,  S.  one  born  in  the 
fame  place  with  another.  Figuratively,  one 
bred  at  a diftancc  from  cities  or  courts.  A 
farmer,  or  hufbandman. 

COU'NTY,  S.  [comte,  Fr.]  a fliire  of  the 
realm  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided. 
An  earldom.  A count  or  earl.  “ The  gal- 
lant, young  dnd  noble  gentleman,  the  county 
Paris.’’  Sbjk.  Obfolete. 

COUTRE,  S.  [Fr.]  a motion  in  dancing. 
CO'UPLE,  S.  [pronounced  cupple  of  cou- 
ple, Fr*]  a chain  which  holds  dogs  together. 
Two.  A pair.  FIgurativaly,  a man  and 
woman  joined  in  marriage. 
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To  CO'UPLE,  V.  A.  [cefiulo,  Laf.lfo 
chain  dogs  together.  Figuratively,  10  join 
two  things  of  the  fame  kind  together.  To 
join  a man  and  woman  in  marriage.  It  has 
with  before  the  thing  joined  to  another. 
Neuterly,  to  join  in  embraces. 

CO'UPLET,  6.  two  verfrs  which  rhime 
together.  Figuratively,  a pair. 

CO'UR  AGE,  5.  { Fr.  pronounced  curra 
a manly  bravery  whichr  enables  a perfon  to 
undergo  any  difficulties,  and  confront  any 
dangers,  ariling  from  the  fenfe  of  his  duty. 

COURAGEOUS,  Adj.  [courageux,  Fr.] 
refolutely  bold,  and  ready  to  undertake  any 
emerpriae,  though  Unrounded  with  difficul- 
ties. 

COURAGEOUSLY,  Adv.  icfolutcly op- 
pofing  difficulties  and  dangers. 

COUR'ANT,  COURANTO,  S [courante, 
Fr. J a dance  confiding  of  a nimble  and 
quick  motion.  Anything  which  is  fpread  or 
publifhed  quickly. 

CO'UR  I ER,  S.  [from  carrier,  Fr.]  a mefr* 
fenger  fent  with  difpatchcs  from  the  Hate. 
An  exprefs. 

CO'URSf,  S.  [the  » is  dropped  and  the  o 
pronounced  like  that  in  pore)  a race.  Alfo 
the  place  where  races  are  performed.  A me- 
thodical procedure  ; a fertes  wherein  the 
feveral  parts  comprife  the  whole  of  ony  fei- 
ence  or  fyflem.  “ A ccurfe  of  philolophy. 
Sc c.”  Method  of  life,  or  train  of  artion. 
Natural  inclination  ; take  your  own  cewfe. 
A feries  or  confequence.  In  Cookery,  a 
number  of  difhes  placed  at  one  time  on  a 
table.  In  Sea  affairs,  the  rrart  in  which  a 
(hip  fails ; in  the  plural  the  fails  by  which  (be 
is  enabled  to  keep  on  her  courle.  Word*  of 
courje , are  thofe  that  are  merely  complimen- 
tal. 

To  CCFURSE,  V.  A.  to  hunt.  To  pur- 
fuc  with  dogs.  To  cxercifc  in  running  or 
riding. 

CUU'RSER,  S,  a fwifk  running  horfe. 

COU'RT,  S.  [the  u is  dropped,  and  the  o 
pronounced  like  o in  pore,  cour , Fr.]  the 
place  or  palace  where  a prince  refides.  A 
hall  wherein  juftice  is  adminiftered.  An 
open  fpace  or  area  before  a houfe.  A final  1 
place  having  an  avenue  which  leads  to  it, 
and  no  pafluge  at  the  other  end.  Figura- 
tively, the  retinue  which  attend  on  a prince. 
Any  jurifdirtion,  military,  civil,  or  cecle- 
fiaflicdl.  To  make  court ; the  art  of  pleafing 
or  infinuating  one’s  felt  into  the  favour  of 
another. 

To  COU'RT,  V.  A.  to  woo,  to  ftrive  to 
engage  the  affertions  of  a woman.  Figura- 
tively, to  follicit.  To  flatter.  To  endea- 
vour to  inflnuate  one’s  felf  into  the  favour 
of  another. 

COURTEOUS,  Adj.  [coortois,  Fr.]  affa- 
ble, polite,  full  of  refpert,  civil. 

COURTEOUSLY,  Adv.  refpcctfully, 
civilly,  complaifantly. 

Qjj  COUR'TE- 
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COUR'TEOUSNF.SS,  1 civil,  affable, 
and  refpeOfiil  behaviour. 

COURTESAN,  COUR'TEZAN,  S. 
[court, fancy  Fr.]  an  immodeft  undude  wo- 
man;  a proflitutc. 

COUR'TESY,  S.  [ courtdfii,  Fr.]  an  alti- 
ble  and  polite  addrefs.  An  ot  civility, 
or  refpeft.  Figuratively,  with  women  the 
bending  the  knees,  and  finking  the  body  in 
peremony.  In  Law,  a tenure,  purely  by 
the  favour  of  others.  Courtcjy  of  England, 
js  a right  which  a perfon  lias  to  an  inheri- 
tance, who  marries  an  heirefs,  that  has  a 
child  by  him,  even  after  both  Ihe  and  the 

Child  are  dead.  , , 

To  COUR'TESY,  V.  N.  [pronounced 
eurt/iy]  to  fink  the  body  by  beading  the 
knees;  the  method  ufed  by  the  fair  feit,  to 
Shew  their  civility. 

COU'RTIER,  S.  one  who  frequents  the 
court,  or  efpoufes  the  mcafures  of  the  court ; 
pne  who  endeavours  to  engage  the  -flections 
of  another.  ... 

COU'RTLIKE,  Adj.  elegant,  polite,  dii- 
fembling. 

COU'RTLINESS,  S.  elegance  of  manners, 
civility,  politenefs,  diflamulation. 

CO'URTLY,  Adj.  relating  to  the  court. 
‘1  Exctlie  fome  courtly  llrains.’  Pope.  Ele- 
gantly, poliiclv. 

COU  RTSHIP,  S.  the  aft  < f endeavouring 
to  gain  the  affections  of  a woman. 

CO 'US  IN,  S.  [pronounced  cuxir}  confute, 
Fr.J  thofe  who  are  born  of  two  fiflcis,  or  two 
brothers.  Figuratively,  a title  given  by  the 
king  to  a nobleman,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
priTy  council. 

CO'\V,  S.  [emits,  of  cu,  Sax.  he,  Belg.J 
the  female  of  the  black  cattle,  whole  milk  is 
ufed  for  food,  and  for  making  butter  or 
cheefe. 

To  CO'W,  V.  A.  [contraflion  from  co-w- 
ard] to  deprefs,  to  keep  in  great  (qbjeflion, 
fo  as  tp  render  a perlon  timorous.  , 

CO'W  ARD,  S.  [couard,  Fr.]  one  who  is 
timorous  or  afraid  of  oppofmg  danger;  ad- 
jeftively,  timorous  to  a reproachful  excefs.i 
' CO'WARDICE,  S.  excellive  timoroufnefs, 
or  fear. 

CO'WARDITNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  a£t- 
ing  like  a cb ward. 

CO'WARDbY,  in  the  manner  of  a cow- 
ard. 

CO< WARDSHIP,  S.  the  qualities  or  cha- 
yafler  of  a coward.  “ For  his  cvwardjbip, 
afk  Fabian.”  Sbak. 

CO'WISH,  Adj.  timorous,  fearful,  cow- 
arfly.  f 

CO'VVL,  S.  [cuglc,  Sax.]  a veil  worn  by 
monks;  a veffcl  or  two  »n  which  water  is 
carried  on  a pole  between  two. 

CO'WSI.IP,  S.  [cufippe,  Sax.  fq  called, 
recording  to  fome,  bscaufe  it  refembles  thp  | 

fewaih  of  cows ; but  according  to  others,  be- ] 
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eaufe  its  growing  in  pifiure  grounds 
makes  it  often  meet  a cow’s  lip]  in  Botany, 
a fmall  jellowiih  flower,  a fpcciet  of  the 

primrofe. 

CO'XCOMP,  S.  [corrupted  from  cock's 
comb]  the  red  dentellated,  or  fawed  fubflancc 
on  the  top  of  a cock’s  head  ; the  top  of  the 
head.  “ She  rapt  them  o’  th’  coxcombs  with 
a flick.”  Shak  An  ignorant  pretender  to 
knowledge  and  politenefs. 

COXC0MICAL,  Adj.  foppifh,  conceited, 
vain.  By  Johnfon  cenfured  as  a low  word, 
and  unworthy  of  life. 

CO'Y,  Adj.  [ co/,  Fr.  from  quietus,  Lat.] 
modcll,  referved  ; un.villingly  lubfnitting  to 
the  advances  of  a lover. 

To  CO'Y,  V.  N.  to  behave  with  referve  ; 
to  condefccnd  with  relufldnce. 

CO'YLY,  Adv.  with  referve;  with  modef- 
ty  or  unwiliingnefs. 

CO'YNESS,  S.  referve;  unwiliingnefs  to 
admit  the  advances  of  a lover. 

To  CO'ZIN,  V.  A.  [pronounced  cuseeit, 
cofe,  Scot.]  cheat,  trick,  defraud,  or  impofe 
on. 

CO’ZENAGF,  S.  the  aft  of  impofing  by 
falfe  appearances ; a fraud,  impoflure,  or 
cheat. 

1 CO'ZENER,  S.  a perfon  who  cheats  or  de- 
frauds another. 

CRA'B,  S.  [ crabba , Sax.  krabbe,  Belg.]  a 
r JUndifb,  flat,  fea  Ihell  fifh  ; which  every 
year  lofe  their  (hell,  and  repair  that  lofs  by 
means  of  a juice  : alfo  a wild,  four,  fmall 
apple,  or  the  tree  that  bears  it.  Figurative, 
ly,  a four,  morofe  perfon.  In  Aftronomy, 
one  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac.  See  CAN- 
CER. 

CRA'BBED,  Adj.  four,  morofe,  void  of 
affability.  Figuratively,  difdgreeabie ; ap- 
plied to  writings,  not  eafy  to  be  underflood  ; 
difficult,  or  perplexing.  “ Whate’er  the 
cr.ibbejft  authour  hath.”  Hudib.  It  is  now 
compared  by  prefixing  more  for  the  compara- 
tive, and  moji  for  the  fupcrlative. 

CRA'BBEDLY,  Adv.  in  a peevilh,  mo- 
rofe, and  unfociable  manner. 

CRAB'BEDNESS,  S.  fournefs;  croffnofs ; 
morofenefs ; and  applied  to  writings,  difficul- 
ty to  be  underflood. 

CRAG'S-EYES,  S.  in  Pharmacy  and  Na- 
tural Hi  (lory,  whirilh  bodies,  from  thefijc 
of  a pea  to  that  of  a horfe-hcan,  rounded  on 
one  fide  and  deprefled  on  the  other,  whereby 
they  refemble  the  figure  of  an  eye,  and  thence 
derive  their  name.  They  are  found  in  two 
feparate  bags  on  each  fide  of  the  ftomach  of 
the  crawfiln,  and  arc  alkaline,  ablorbeng 
and  in  fome  degree  diuretic. 

CRA'CK,  S.  [crac,  Fr.J  a Bidden  burfhng, 
or  reparation.  Figuratively,  the  chafm  made 
by  a reparation  of  the  parts  of  a body.  ; ihe 
found  made  by  a Bidden  and  quick  blow  ; a 
flaw ; an  immodeft  woman ; a boafl,  or 
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fomething  beyond  the  truth ; a bonder,  or 
one  that  hrags. 

To  CRACK,  V.  A.  [kraccken,  Belg.]  to 
break  into  chinks  ; to  fplu ; to  make  a flaw  ; 
to  turn  mad.  Neutcrly,  to  fplit,  to  open  in 
chinks;  to  make  a loud  noife  by  a hidden 
blow;  to  boat!,  ufed  with  of, 

CRACK-BRAINED,  Adj.  one  who  is  dif- 
ordered  in  his  mind. 

To  CRACKLE,  V.  N.  to  make  a low  and 
continued  noife. 

CRA'DLF,  S.  [cradele,  grade/,  Sax.]  a fmall 
moveable  bed  (lead  for  children,  and  fitted 
with  pieces  of  wood  underneath,  making  the 
fegmont  of  a circle,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
rocked  to  and  fro;  figuratively,  infancy.  In 
Surgery,  a cafe  in  which  a limb  is  laid,  that 
has  been  lately  let. 

To  CRA'DLE,  V.  A.  to  lay  or  rock  in  a 
cradle. 

CRA'FT,  S.  [craft,  Sax.)  a trade  or  me- 
chanic employ.  Figuratively,  the  carrying  on 
and  perfecting  any  delign  without  the  know- 
ledge of  thole  whom  it  concerns.  A kind  of 
low  cunning, 

CR  A'F T1LY,  Adv.in  a cunning  crafty  man- 
ner. 

CRA'FTINESS,  S.  cunning  ; or  the  prac- 
tice of  fuch  artifices  as  may  fccurc  a perfon’s 
defigns,  and  hinder  them  from  obftruClion, 
even  from  thofe  who  arc  like  to  be  injured  by 

them. 

CRATTSMAN,  S.  an  artificer,  manufac- 
turer, tradefman,  or  mechanic. 

CRA'FTY,  Adj.  cunning;  full  of  art, 
■whereby  a perion  over  reaches  another. 

CRA'Cr,  S.  [ kraegbe , Brig.]  a neck,  or  the 
fmall  end  of  the  neck.  44  A crag  of  mut- 
on-*1  . 

CRAG,  S.  [craig,  Brit.]  a rough  deep 
rock.  The  rough  tugged  parts  of  a rock. 
CRA'GGED,  Adj.  rugged,  uneven. 
CRA'GGEDNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  a- 
bounding  in  ruggednefs. 

CRA  GG1NLSS,  S.  the  (late  of  being 
craggy. 

CRA'GGY,  Adj.  uneven,  broken,  rugged, 
rough. 

To  CRA'M,  V.  A.  to  force  more  into  a 
thing  tbun  it  can  conveniently  contain  ; to 
fill  with  too  much  food  ; to  thiuft  down  by 
force,  applied  to  feeding  tuikies,  See,  to 
thraft  in  by  force. 

CRA'Ml*,'  S*  [krarnpe,  Dan.  gremfen,  Fr.] 
in  Medicine,  a convnlliv'e  contraction  ot  the 
mufeuhr  put  of  the  body,  attended  with 
great  pain.  Figuratively,  any  rednint;  a 
piece  of  iron  bent  at  both  ends,  bjr  which 
two  bodies  are  held  together. 

To  CRA'MP,  V.  A.  to  contract  the  mirf- 
Culous  parts  } to  reflrain,  confine,  or  obflruft; 
to  fallen  together  with  cramping  irons. 

GR A'MIVFISH,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory, 
the  torpedo,  a filh  whi:h  henumbs  the  hands 
•1  thole  lhai  touch  it,  and  ihyfc  that  take  it 


wdth  a line  and  fifhing  rod.  This  phxno- 
mcnon,  may  be,  perhaps,  accounted  for  from 
the  principles  of  cleClriciry. 

CRA'NE,  S.  [crane,  cran.  S&x.garan,  Brit.] 
in  Natural  Hidory,  a bird  with  long  feet,  a 
long  neck,  and  long  beak,  living  chiefly  on 
fiflj ; an  engine,  with  ropes  and  pulhys,  to 
unload  Ihips  and  carts  ; alfo  an  inllrumenC 
to  draw  liquor  out  of  bottles  or  calks. 

CRA'NIUM,  S.  [Lat.  from  n^nnov,  Gr.] 
in  Anatomy,  an  aifcmbLge  of  bones,  which 
involve  and  include  the  cerebellum  and  brain, 
commonly  called  the  lkulL  Its  figure  is 
round,  by  which  means  ic  is  both  liable  to 
bear  blows  with  left  injury,  and  to  contain 
the  more  in  its  infide.  It  advances  out  be- 
behind,  is  flatted  on  the  two  fidcs,  which 
form  the  temples,  which  contributes  to  the 
enlarging  both  the  fight  and  hearing.  , 

CRA'NK,  Adj.  healthy,  fprightly.  lit 
Sea  Language,  it  is  applied  to  a Ihip,  which 
is  faid  to  be  crankftJed,  when  (he  cannot  bear 
her  fails,  without  danger  of  overfetting. 

To  CRA'NKLE,  V.  N.  to  run  in  and  out  } 
to  run  in  meanders.  “ Sec  how  the  river 
comes  crank/ing  in.”  Sbak. 

CRA'NK  LKS,  S.  an  Unequal  furface; 
furrows  occafioncd  by  the  windings  of  a dream. 

CRA'NNIED,  Adj.  full  of  holes  or 
chinks. 

CRA'NNY,  S.  [cran,  crcn,  Sax.]  a chinkf 
cleft,  or  a fmall  narrow  hole. 

CRA'PE,  S.  [ crepa , low  Lat.]  a light 
tranfparent  manufacture,  like  gauze,  rande 
of  raw'  filk  gummed  and  twilled  in  the  mill, 
much  ufed  in  mourning. 

CR A'PULOUS,  Adi.  [crapu lofts,  Lat.] 
drunk  ; fick  or  difordcrcd  in  the  head  by  ex- 
ccflivc  drinking. 

To  CRASH,  V.  N.  [ febrantfen,  Belg.]  to 
make  a loud  noife.  Actively,  to  break  or 
bmife  by  means  of  force.  Figuratively,  to 
drink,  applied  to  liquor.  **  I pray  you  come 
and  craft  a cup  of  wine.”  Sbak,  Warbur- 
ton  leads  cruft  ; Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  ob- 
ferves,  that  craft  is  the  right  word,  and  fig- 
nifics  to  be  merry,  the  fnbltantive  craft  being 
(liil  ufed  in  feme  countries  for  a merry  bout; 
but  if  craft  according  to  Hanmer  fignifics  by 
itfelf  to  be  merry,  what  mud  be  done  with 
the  remainder  part  of  the  fentence  ? This 
difficulty  has  induced  Johnfon  to  propofe  crack 
as  the  true  reading  j to  crack  a bottle,  being 
a common  phrafe.  But  as  in  merry  bouts  it 
Is  common  to  make  a craft  by  every  one  of 
the  company’s  clalbing  the  glades  together, 
there  terms  no  nccefliiy  of  altering  the  read- 
ing, as  it  is  very  expicflive  of  the  noife  made 
by  fuch  a circumllance. 

CRA'SH,  S.  a loud,  hidden,  mixed  found, 
occaliontd  byfcveral  things  being  daffied  to- 
gether. 

CRASSITUDE,  S«  [craj/itudo,  Lat.)  that 
date  of  a fluid,  which  enables  it  to  fupport 
folid  things ; grofliieft, 
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CRASTINATION,  S.  [erafiim,  Lat.]  the 
delayin';  a thing  to  another  time. 

CRA'VAT,  S.  a pieceof  cloth  worn  round 
the  neck  ; a neckcloth. 

To  CRA'VE,  { krofian.  Sax.]  to  alk  a thing 
carntftly.  .Figuratively,  to  alk  or  wilh  eager 
ly  for,  without  being  Utisficd.  To  require  as 
neceflary ; to  claim.  UfeJ  with  for  before 
the  thing  required.  “ Once  one  may  craii 
for  love  ” Shot. 

CRA'VEN,  S.  a eock  void  of  courage. 
Figuratively,  a coward. 

To  CR  WEN,  V.  A.  To  render  a per- 
fon  a coward,  or  affetft  with  fear  or  cowar- 
dice. 

To  CRAU'NCH,  V.  A.  to  crulh  in  the 
mouth  or  between  the  teeth. 

CR'AW,  S.  [crot,  Dan.]  the  crop  or  fir  ft 
ftomach  ofbirds. 

CRA'WFISH,  S.  [fometimes  written 
Cray  ftp,  from  ccrtvift,  Fr.]  in  natural  Hif- 
tory,  a fmall  frelh-water  fifil  in  the  form  of 
a lobftcr.  Tliey  filed  their  (hells  every  year  j 
and  in  order  to,  fupply  the  want  of  this  natu- 
ral armour,  they  nroiften  their  bodies  with  a 
liquor  which  harJetis  by  degrees,  and  becomes 
a Ibell  At  the  time  of  their  moulting,  two 
ftoncs  arc  found  included  in  bags,  one  on 
tach  fide  of  their  ftomachs ; improperly 
termed  crabs- eyes  by  apothecaries:  as  tltele 
dcciet.fe in  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  new  fiicll,  and  difarpear  when  it  is 
pcrfcfUy  formed,  they  are  luppofed  to  Con- 
tain the  liquor,  which  they  employ  to  repair 
their  (hells.  v 

To  CRA'WL,  V.  A.  [iricltn,  Belg.]'  to 
move  (lowly  along  (he  gtound,  like  a worm. 
Figuratively,  to  move  (lowly,  occafioned  by 
weakuefs.  To  move  in^an  abjeft  pofture, 
hated  and  defpifed  by  all;  alluding  to  the 
ferpent  at  the  fall,  which  was  condemned  to 
crawl  with  his  belly  on  the  ground,  by  way 
of  pnnifiimenr. 

CRA'YFISH,  S.  See  CRAWFISH. 

CRA'YUN,  [Fr.]  any  colour  formed  into 
a kind  of  pencil  with  which  pifluresare  diawn. 
Figuratively,  any  defign  formed  with  cray- 
ons. 

To  CRA'ZE,  V.  A.  [rerafer,  Fr.]  to 
break.  Figuratively,  to  crufit ; to  difordcr 
the  fenfes  Or  brain  of  a perfon ; to  make  him 
ma3. 

CRA'ZEDNESS,  S.  the  fbte  of  a thing 
broken  ; wcaknefs,  madnefs,  infanity. 

CR.VZiNESS,  S.  the  ftatc  of  being  mad  ; 
weaki.cfs,  owing  to  brokennefs. 

1 CfitA'zpr,  Adj.  ftcnf/,  Fr.]  broken.  Fi- 
giirat'vcly,  weak,  decrepit,  feeble,  diforder- 
eil  in  mind. 

To'  CREAK,  V.  N:  [corrupted  from 
triefy  to'  make  a harfh,  fiirill  noife,  like 
that  of  "a  i'll  ily'b  in  gc. 

CXF.'AM,  S.  [eremc,  Fr.]  tlie  thick  fit 

fifiirtaiicc  rifiud  oil  the  furfaec  of  milk  when 
• --  - - 
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it  li3s  flood  fome  time.-  Figuratively,  the 
bed  or  mod  valuaMe  part  of  a thing. 

To  CRE'AM,  V.  N.  to  rife  in  cream.  Fi- 
guratively, to  refcmblc  cream.  “ Whole 
vifages  do  cream  and  mantle.”  Shah  Aftive- 
ly,  tofleim  off  the  cream  of  milk.  Figura- 
tively, to  collcft  the  flower  or  quinteflencc  of 
a tiling. 

CRE'AM-FACED,  Adj.  pale,  pale  with 
fear. 

CREA'MY,  Adj.  abounding  with,  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  cream. 

CRE'ASE,  S.  [creta,  Lat.]  a mark  made 
in  a tiling  by  folding  it. 

To  CREASE,  V.  A.  to  make  a mark  by 
folding  or  doubling  a thing. 

To  CREA'TE,  V.  A. Jcreatum,  Lat.]  to 
form  out  of  nothing.  Figuratively,  to  pro- 
duce, Tooccafion.  To  confer  an  honour. 
“ I create  you  knights.**  In  Law,  to  give 
a thing  new  qualities. 

CRE. VTION,  S.  the  aft  of  giving  exid- 
ence  to  a thing  which  had  no  pre-exiflent 
matter.  Figuratively,  the  aft  of  conferring 
titles.  “ The  creation  of  a knight  or  peer.’* 
The  things  created,  the  world. 

CREATIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power  to 
form  or  prodace  out  of  nothing. 

CREATOR,  S.  [Lat.]  the  bring  that 
forms  or  bedows  exidence,  or  forms  with- 
out any  pre-cxideni  matter.  ..  ... 

CREA'TLRE,  S.  a being  which  owes  its 
evidence  to  iomething  elfc.  A created  bc- 
ing. 

CREDENCE,  $.  [Norm.  Pr.  credent 
Lit.]  belief,  credit,  theaftof  the  mind  where- 
by it  places  confidence  in  a perfon’s  claim  or 
adont.  Figuratively,  that  intitles  a perfon 
to  belief  or  credit.  “ Letters  of  credence." 

CR  ED  E/ND  A,  S.  [Lat.]  things  or  arti- 
cles necedary  to  be  believed;  thoft  articles 
which  arc  merely  the  objefts  of  faith. 

CRE’DENT,  Adj.  [credent,  Lat.]  credu- 
lous j believing  ; claiming  credit ; not  to  he 
difputed.  “My  authority  bean  a crfJtm'e 
bulk.”  Shah. 

CREDENTIAL,  S.  [credent,  Lat;]  that 
which  deferves  belief  and  credit.  That  which 
warrants  a perfon’s  ailuming  any  authority 
or  office. 

CRF. DIBI'LITY,  S.  the  quality  or  evi- 
dence which  tenders  a thing  fit  to  be  believed 
or  aflemed  to  ; probability. 

CRE  DIBLE,  Adj.  credibility  [Lat.]  wor- 
thy of  credit  or  belief. 

CRE'DHSLY,  A Jr.  in  fuch  a mantver  as 
to  claim  or  deferve  belief. 

CRK'DIT,  S f Fr.  from  &edd,  Lat.  to  be- 
lieve or  adent  to]  belief  of  a thing;  Figura- 
tively, honour,  eflecm,  ttdiiWony,  report 
tion.  The  faith  rcpofi;d  in  the  government 
or  private  perfons  by  Icnding'triohey  ;tl  ?n- 
• ertft.  If  we  conlidcr  how  the  public  credit* 
of  tliii  nation  hn$  be.*n  fupperted  itmhakVif, 
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during  the  late  war,  and  the  (hock  or  entire 
definition  of  it  in  France,  we  mud  naturally 
conclude  that  a marine  war  is  rather  to  the 
advantage  than  difadvantage  of  thefe  king- 
doms, the  proper  exertion  of  our  natural 
drength,  the  fureft  means  of  humbling  our 
enemies,  and  the  beft  flep  that  can  be  taken 
either  for  our  fecurity,  or  aggrandizing  the 
date.  In  Commerce,  it  fignifies  fomething 
fold  upon  trud,  and  the  credit  of  a perfon’s 
account,  that  on  which  his  payments  are  re- 
gidered. 

To  CREDIT,  V.  A.  [credo,  Lat.]  to  be- 
lieve what  a perfon  fays.  Figuratively,  to 
rcflefl  honour  on  a perfon.  To  confide  in. 
To  It  t a perfon  have  goods  on  trud.  In  Com- 
merce, to  enter  an  article  on  the  credit  fideof 
an  account. 

CREDIT  A RLE,  AJj.  defer  ving  confi- 
dence, or  tdeem.  In  Commerce,  that  which 
may  procure  trud.  Honourable,  edimable, 
reputable. 

CREDITABLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  preferve  one’s  reputation. 

C R EDIT O R , S.  I Lat. ] one  who  lets  ano- 
ther  have  goods  or  any  thing  on  trud.  One 
to  whom  a debt  is  due. 

CREDULITY,  S.  [crtdul'ne,  Fr.]  belief 
without  evidence.  Too  great  eafinefs  in  be- 
lieving. 

CREDULOUS,  Adj.  [crtdulut,  Lat.]  af- 
fenting  to  any  thing  as  true,  without  exa- 
mining into  its  truth. 

CREDULOUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
believing  or  aflenting  to  things  ^oo  eafily  or 
without  examination. 

CRE'ED,  S.  f from  the  word  credo , the 
firO  word  in  Latin]  a brief  fummary  of  the 
principle  articles  of  a perfon’s  faith ; ufed  in 
a fcriptural  as  well  as  political  fenfe. 

To  CRE'EK,  V.  A.  I krecke , Belg.]  to 
make  a harlh  noife. 

CRE'EK,  S.  [creccat  Sax.  kreke,  Belg.]  in 
Geography,  part  of  the  fea  which  runs  into 
the  land,  a port,  or  bay.  A narrow  turning 
or  winding  » 

CttE'EKY,  AJj.  having  many  creeks  and  ■ 
winJiivgs. 

0 ' To  CRE'fP,  V.  N.  [Prrter  crept \ ertepan. 
Sax.]  to  move  with  the  belly  to  the  ground, 
like  reptiles,  or  animals  without  legs,  fuch  as 
worms  and  ferpents.  Figuratively,  to  grow 
along, thp  ground,  applied  to  vegetables.  To 
move  flowly,  through  feebfcnefs.  Ufed  with 
to  proceed  \»  alow  manner,  without 
any  flights  or  (baring,  applied  to  writings  j 
to  pieced  without  venturing  into  dangers. 
To  Hep!  out  or  into  a place  un perceived  and 
unheard.  To  behave  with  abjeltnels  , to 

CRVEr^R,  Sw  a plant  which  runs  along 
thje-  ground.  An  iioo  ufed  on  a kitchen 
grate.  A H.kvJ  of  patteo  woiu  by  women  in 
the  country. 
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CREEP'INGLY,  Adv.  (lowly,  like  a t_ 
tile.  ' * 

CRE'MOR,  S.  [Lat.]  a milky  fubftance, 
a fluid  like  cream.  “ RaJuced  into  a chyle,* 
or  tremor.*9  Ray. 

CRE'NATED,  Adj.  [from  crerra,  Lat.]  in 
Botany,  notched,  jagged,  or,  in  MiUa's 
phrafe,  fawed  on  the  edges. 

To  CRE'FITATE,  V.  N.  [t refitvvt, 
Lar.J  to  make  a crackling  noife. 

CREPI  TA'TiON,  S.  a kind  of  fmall 
crackling  noife. 

CR  EP'U SCULOU S , Adj.  glimmering,  of 
a middle  ftate  between  light  and  darkne£$. 
“ A crepufculous  obfeurity.”  Clam. 

CRESCENT,  Adj.  [crefint,  Laf.J  grow- 
ing, incrcafing,  in  a ftate  of  increafe. 

CRES'CENT,  S.  the  moon  in  her  in- 
creafing  ftate.  In  Heraldry,  a bearing  in 
the  form  of  a half  moon. 

CRES'CIVE,  Adj.  mcreafing,  growing, 
improving,  “ Crejjnit  in  his  faculty.”  Mai. 

CRE'SS,  S.  [plural  tre//ist  from  trejia , 
Lal.j  an  herb, ufed  for  fallct,  the  garden  crrji, 
and  the  water  crefs  are  the  moft  known. 

CRE'ST,  S.  \trejle,  Fr.  trifia,  Lat.J  the 
plume  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  helmets. 
The  comb  of  a cock.  In  Heraldry,  that  part 
of  the  armoury  over  the  calk  or  helmet  next 
to  the  mantle,  which  contains  the  ornament. 
Any  natural  tufft  on  the  head.  Figuratively, 
pride,  fpirit,  or  courage. 

CRE'STED,  Adj.  [ criftatut,  Lat.]  adorn- 
ed with  a plume,  creft ; or  having  a tufft  on 
the  head. 

CREST-FA'LLEN,  Adj.  difpirited;  cow- 
ed j dejefled  j owing  to  fome  fudden  acci- 
dent, or  fear. 

CRE'STLESS,  Adj.  not  honoured  with 
coat-armoury;  not  of  a genteel  or  noble 
family. 

CRETA'CEOUS,  Adj.  [treia,  Lat.]  a- 
bounding  with  qualities  of  chalk. 

CRE'VICE,  S.  [ crn'aje,  Fr.]  a narrow 
opening  generally  applied  to  walls  or  wain- 
fcots.  . 

CRE'W,  S.  [ciutb,  Sax.  fare,  Perf.J 
former!}  an  aflembly,  or  company  met  to- 
gether. “ A noble  crew  of  lords  and  ladies.**. 
fairy  Queen.  At  prefent  applied  to  a (hip** 
company  ; or  to  fignify  a company  of  low, 
wicked,  contemptible  perfons. 

CRE'W,  the  Pretcr  of  CROW. 

CRE'W  EL,  S.  [(.w,  Belg.]  fine  worft- 
cd,  or  yarn  twilted. 

CRIB,  S.  [cryUle,  Sax.  bybbk,  Dan  ] 
the  rack  in  a ftublc,  wherein  hay  is  placed 
tor  cattle.  A manger.  Figuratively,  the 
ftall  of  an  ox.  A fmall  boule  or  habitation. 

1 he  cards  which  each  party  lay  put  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dealer,  at  the  game  of  crib- 
bage. 

i RIB'BAGE,  S.  a well-known  game  at 
cards,  wherein  the  players  endeavour  to  make 

pairs. 
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pairs,  fequcnts,  pairs  royals,  and  one  anJ 
thirty  in  playing,  and  to  hold  in  their  hands 
as  many  fifteens,  pairs,  fluihes,  and  fequence* 
as  they  can. 

CRl'CK,  S.  [ crieco , Ital.]  the  noife  made 
by  a door  with  rufty  hinges.  A pain  and 
ftiffnefs  in  the  neck. 

CR.rCK.ET,  S.  [krckclf  from  krekest , Belg.] 
an  infeft  frequenting  fire-places,  remarkable 
for  a continual  chirping  or  creaking  noife. 

A game  which  is  played  at  with  a bat  and  1 
ball,  from  crycc>  Sax.  a ftuke.  A low  feat 
or  ltool,  from  k>iecben , Teut.  to  creep. 

CRI'ER,  S.  one  who  proclaims  things  that 
are  loft,  or  to  be  fold. 

CRl'ME,  S.  [Fr.  crimen , Lat.]  a volunta- 
ry breach  of  any  known  law.  An  offence. 
Guilt. 

CRl'MELESS,  Adj.  free  from  blame ; in- 
nocent. • 

CR  I'M  INAL,  Adj.  [from  eriminis , geni- 
tive of  crimen , Lat.j  conn  ary  to  law.  FigU-  ; 
ratively,  faulty,  worthy  of  blame.  Guilty  ; j 
fuhjeft  to  punifhmcnt  for  the  violation  of  a 
law.  In  Law,  oppofed  to  civil.  “ A crimi- 
nal profccution.” 

CRIMINAL,  S.  one  accufed  of  a breach 
of  a known  law.  A perfon  who  has  wilful- 
ly afted  contrary  to  law. 

CRIMINALLY,  Adv.  in  a manner 
which  implies  guilt.  In  a manner  which  dc- 
fervesblame  or  punifbment. 

CRIMINATION,  S.  [ criminatio , Lai.] 
the  accufing  a perfon  of  guilt,  or  the  breach 
of  feme  law. 

CRJL'MiNOUS,  Adj.  [criminofus,  Lat,] 
chargeable  with  a wilful  breach  of  any 
known  law. 

CRI'MINOUSNESS,  S.  wickednefs,  or 
a great  degree  of  guilt. 

CRI'MP,  Adj.  eafily  broken,  crumbling  | 
cafily  red uceable  to  powder. 

To  CRl'MPLE,  V.  A.  to  draw  together 
In  wrinkles.  **  Ctimpled  up.” 

CRI'MSON,  S,,[cramoifie9  Fr.]  a deep  red 
colour.  In  poetical  language,  ufcd  for  any 
degree  of  a red.  A blulh.  The  virgin 
crimpfon  of  mode  fry.”  Sbak. 

To  CRI'MSON,  V.  A.  to  colour  with  a 
trim  Ton. 

CRIM-TARTARS,  area  pcopleof Afia, 
fo  called,  bccaufe  they  originally  came  from 
Crimea,  who  rove  from  place  to  place  in 
fearch  of  paftures,  their  lioufes  being  drawn 
on  cuts.  There  are  great  numbers  of  them 
about  Aftrachan,  which  place  they  tiock  to  in 
the  winter  time  ; but  they  arc  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  dty$  for  this  rcafon  they  crcft 
huts  up  and  down  in  the  open  fields,  which  .arc 
made  either  of  bull  rufhes  or  reeds,  being 
about  12  feet  in  diameter,  of  a round  form, 
and  with  a hole  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  fmoke. 
Their  fuel  is  turf  or  cow -dung,  and,  whtn 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  cover  the  hut  I 
with  a c#arfc  cloth,  and  fometimes  they  pafs  ‘ 
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I feveral  days  without  ftirring  out.  They  ar« 
generally  of  fmall  flature,  with  large  faces, 

I little  e)cs,  and  of  an  olive  complexion.  The 
I men  are  generally  fo  wrinkled  in  their  faces, 
j that  they  look  like  old  women.  Their  com- 
mon food  is  fiffi  dried  in  the  fun,  which  fervea 
them  iultead  of  bread,  and  they  eat  the  flefti 
of  horfes,  as  well  as  camels.  Their  drink  is 
water  and  milk,  cfpccially  marcs  milk,  which 
they  carry  about  in  natty  leathern  bags. 
Fbcir  garments  are  of  coarfe  grey  cloth,  with 
a luofc  mantle,  made  of  a brick  fheep’s  Ikin, 
with  a cap  of  the  fame.  The  women  are 
cloathed  in  white  linen,  with  which  likewife 
they  drefs  their  heads,  hanging  a great  many 
Mofcovian  pence  about  'hem,  and  there  is 
likewife  a hole  left  to  ftick  feathers  in.  As 
for  their  religion,  they  arc  a fort  of  Maho- 
metans, bfit  do  not  coop  up  their  women 
like  the  Turks. 

CRI'NCUM,  S.  [a  cant  word,  perhaps 
from  krinkehtty' Belg.]  a cramp ; or  whimly. 

CRl'NGE,  S.  alow  bow  j fawning  j fer- 
viiity. 

To  CRl'NGE,  V.  A.  [krieeben,  Teut,  to 
crawl  on  the  ground]  to  form  into  wrinkles. 
Ncuterly,  to  behave  in  a fervileiy,  complai- 
nant manner.  To  fawn. 

CRINI'GEROUS,  Adj.  [ crinigcr ] hairy. 

To  CRINKLE,  V.  N.  [krinckekn,  Belg.J  . 
to  meander,  to  go  in  and  out.  To  wrinkle. 
Actively,  to  draw  a tiling  into  wrinkles  j or 
make  a thing  uneven. 

CRIN'KLE,  S.  a wrinkle. 

CRI'NNOSE,  Adj.  hairy. 

CRI  NO'S  TTY,  S.  hairynefs. 

CrUP'PLE,  S.  [crype!.  Sax.]  one  who  has 
not  the  proper  ufc  ot  iris  limbs,  particularly 
his  legs. 

To  CRI'PPLE,  V.  A.  to  make  lapie  or  de- 
prive ofthc  ufc  of  limbs. 

CRIP'PLENESS,  S.  the  Hate  pfapqrfon 
who  has  not  the  ufc  of  his  limbs. 

CRISIS,  S.  [xfwic,  Gr.  judgment]  in 
Medicine,  a change  in  a diforder,  which  ei- 
ther indicates  a patient’s  death  or  recovery.. 
A period  of  time,  wherein  an  undertaking  is 
arrived  at  its  greateft  height.  Any  particular 
or  critical  period  of  time. 

CRl'SP,  Adj.  [crifpus,  Lat.]  curled.  In- 
dented, winding.  “ Leave  your  crlfp  chan- 
nels.’ Sbak.  Dry  ; brittle.  “Ihcinttru- 
ment  is  made  more  crifp Bac. 

To  CRISP,  V,  A.  [crijpo,  Lat.]  to  curt; 
to  twift.  To  run  iu  and  out,  to  w ind.  “ The 
crrfpeJ  brooks.”  Par,  Loft,  make  a 

thing  eafyfo  be  broken  by  .drying  it. 

CRl'SPNESS,  S.  cafinefs  to  be  broken,  oc- 
cafioued  by  drynefs.  In  Cookery,  brittlenefs 
formed  by  a brifk  fire. 

CRl'SPY,  Adj.  curled,  brown,  and  brit* 
tie. 

CRITERION,  S.  [KptTKpiit,  Gr,  frbift 
xfiyjtf,  Gr.  to  judge]  a mark  or  ttandard  by 
„ ' which 


which  the  properties  of  a thing  may  be  mca- 
fured  and  judged. 

CRITIC,  S.  [itpiTixo;,  Gr.  from  xptroe, 
Gr.  to  judge]  a perfon  qualified  to  point  out 
the  perfection  or  defeats  of  any  of  the  pro- 
ductions in  the  arts  or  fcicnces,  or  to  dillin- 
guilh  the  beauties  or  defeats  of  an  author 
Figuratively,  a ccnfurcr,  or  perfon  addicted 
to  finding  fault. 

CRT  1IC,  Adj.  belonging  or  relating  to 
criticifm. 

CRITIC,  S.  [critique,  Fr.]  a comment 
or  criticifm  on  the  works  of  an  author,  where- 
in both  tafte  and  learning  arc  ufed  as  guides. 
A criticifm. 

To  CRITIC,  V.  N.  to  play  the  critic,  to 
write  remarks  on  the  works  of  an  author. 

CRI  TICAL,  Adj.  able  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  dcfcCts  of  any  auihor.  Nice,  ex- 
aCt,  accurate  ; according  to  the  rules  of  cri- 
tic'.fm.  4<  He  u rote  a critical  difTertation.” 
Captious ; cenfoiious.  In  Medicine  and  Po- 
litics, that  in  which  fome  crifis  happens. 
11  Critical  times.**  “ In  fo  critical  a junc- 
ture.” Swift. 

CRIT  ICALLY,  Adv.  in  a critical  man- 
ner, fo  as  to  dijlinguilh  beauties  or  defcCls  $ 
exaCIly  j curioufly. 

ToCRITICI-E,  V.  N.  to  diftinguilh 
beauties  and  defcCts  of  any  author.  Figura- 
tively, to  find  fault  with,  ufed  with  on  or 
upon.  “To  criticlfe  ert  his  cxpcnccs.*’  Locke. 
Actively,  to  cenfure  or  blame. 

CRITICISM,  S.  the  art  of  judging  of 
literary  production?.  An  obfervation  made 
by  a ciitic. 

To  CRO'AFC,  V.  N.  [cracctfan,  Sax.  cro 
care,  Ita!.]  to  make  a hoarfc  noife  like  a fVog, 
or  raven.  Figuratively,  to  covet  or  crave. 

CR'OAK,  S.  the  noife  like  a frog,  raven, 
pr  crow. 

CRO'CEOUS,  Adj.  [croc cut y Lat.]  rc- 
fembling  faffron,  yellow. 

CROXK,  S.  [krulky  Belg.  <r*r,  Fr.]  a 
large  cup  or  earthen  veflel.  Figuratively,  the 
fmut  oh  the  outfide  of  a boiling  pot. 

. CRO'CKERY,  S.  (from  kruick,  Belg.] 
earthen-w^re  in  general. 

CRO'CODlLE,  S.  [crccodifas,  Lat.  from 
xpexj*.  Gr.  faffron,  and  ftri x»v,  Gr.  fcaiingj 
in  Natural  Hiftory,  an  amphibious  animal, 
rcfembling  a lizard,  covered  with  very  hard 
feales,  fcarce  vulnerable,  unlcfs  under  the 
belly,  having  four  fhort  legs,  of  incredible 
Twiftnefs,  but  cannot  cafily  turn  itfelf.  Its 
fight  is  very  piercing  on  land,  but  very  d?m 
in  water.  Its  colour  is  of  a dark  brown,  fpeck- 
led  with  hlackifh  fpots.  Its  eggs,  which  arc 
about  the  fize  of  tnofe  of  a goofe,  are  laid  by 
the  female  to  the  number  of  50  or  60, 
and  covered  with  fand,  on  the  water  fide, 
.where  they  arc  hatched  by  the  fun.  The 
prodigious  fecundity  of  this  creature,  fo  dread- 
ful both  to  the  human  race,  and  to  the  inha- 
bitants pf  the  water,  Is  countcr-aCted  by  pro- 


vidence, in  giving  the  male  an  unnatural  in- 
flinCl,  whereby  he  devours  liis  offspring  as 
foon  as  hatched.  In  Rhetoric,  the  word  is 
applied  to  a fophifiical  and  captious  kind  of  ar- 
gument, contrived  to  fcduce  and  enfharc  the 
unwary.  » 

CRO'CODILINE,  Adj.  [crocodilinus,  Lat.J 
captious,  enfnaring,  hypocritical. 

CROFT,  S.  [Sax. J a field,  or  clofie  near 
or  adjoining  to  a lioufe.  “ I’th*  billy  crofts 
that  brow  this  bottom  glade.’*  Milt. 

CROISA'DE,  CROISA'DO,  S.  [croifadc, 
Fr.  from  croio r,  Fr.  a crofs]  an  holy  'war 
or  expedition  againft  infidels  and  heretics 
applcd  to  ihofe  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
Chriftian  powers  againlt  the  Turks,  for  the 
recovery  of  Palettine. 

CRO/N  Y,  S.  [from  Fr.  time]  an 

old  and  very  intimate  acquaintance,  friend, 
or  comfidant. 

CRO'OK,  S.  f crccy  Fr.  crycce,  Sax.]  any 
thing  bent.  A fheep-hook,  or  lhcpherd’a 
hook.  A meander. 

To  CRO'OK,  V.  A.  [krrekerty  Belg.]  fo 
bend,  fo  as  to  refemble  a hook.  Figurative- 
ly, to  pervert  or  wreff. 

CRO'OK  ED,  Adj.  [crocbu,  Fr.]  bent, 
formed  into  an  angle  or  book.  Winding 
Perverfc,  bad. 

CRO'OKEDLY,  Adv.  untowardly,  per- 
vcrfcly,  fo  as  to  be  bent. 

CRO'OK EDN ESS,  S.  the  bending  of  a 
body,  whereby  it  deviates  from  a I trait  or 
perpendicular  line.  Figuratively,  a deformi- 
ty of  the  body,  from  any  of  its  limbs  being 
diRorted.  Pcrverfity  of  mind  or  temper. 

CRO'P,  S.  [crap.  Sax.]  the  craw  of  birds, 
wherein  their  food  is  prepared  for  dioef- 
tion.  • 

CRCTP,  S.  [croppaxy  Sax.  an  ear  of  com] 
the  higheft  part  or  end  of  a thing.  The 
quantity  of  corn  collected  in  a harvelt.  The 
product  of  a 'field.  Any  thing  cut  ofT. 

To  CRO'P,  V.  A.  to  cut  or  lop  ofT  the 
top  or  ends  of  a thing  j to  ihorten  or  con- 
fume  in  eating.  “ My  goats  crop  the*flow>ry 
thyme.”  Z>ry</.  Neutcrly,  to  yield  or  pro- 
duce a harvclf. 

CRO'PSICK,  Adj.  fick by  exceflive  eating 
or  drinking. 

CRO'SIER,  S.  [crofiery  Fr.)  the  pafloral 
ftaff  of  a bilhop. 

CRO'SLLT,  S.  [creijjelety  Fr.]  a -fmall 
or  little  crofs.  u An  untinilh’ddi’mondcre/i- 
let."  Gay . 

CRO'SS,  S.  [croixy  Fr.  erocet  Ital.]  an 
infirument  on  which  malefactors  were  execu- 
ted among  the  Romans  5 as  this  punifhment 
was  inflicted  only  on  the  moft  abjeft  pcrlons, 
our  Saviour’s  dying  in  this  manner  mud 
heighten  his  fufferings,  and  when  duly  refleft- 
ed  on,  throw  light  on  the  expretfions  of  its 
ignominy,  often  occurring  in  Scripture.' 
Crofs  is  alfothe  enfign  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion. The  lign  made  by  the  piieft  on  the 
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forehead  of  3 perfon  when  baptized.  Figu- 
ratively, any  thing  which  is  contrary  to  a 
pcrfon’s  withes,  and  is  a trial  of  his  pa:ic-:ice. 
Money,  fo  called  becaufe  marked  on  the  re- 
verfe  until  a crofs. 

CR'OSS,  Adj.  oppofed  to  a perfon  *s  wifhes. 
Peivcrfe.  Pcevifh,  difpleafed  about  trifles. 
Reciprocal,  on  each  fide,  interchanging.  “ A 
crofs  match.** 

CRO'SS,  Prep,  interfering  from  one 
fide  to  another.  In  Riding,  having  one  leg 
on  each  fide  of  a horfe.  **  Crofs  the  horfe/’ 

To  CROSS,  V.A.  to  lay  one  body  or  line 
(o  as  to  form  angles  with  another.  To  fign 
with  a crofs*  In  Commerce,  to  cancel  an 
article,  by  drawing  two  bhek  lines  over  each 
other,  from  oppoflte  corners.  To  go  over  a 
river,  road,  &c.  To  oppofe  the  dcligns  ot 
another.  To  contraditf.  Ncuteily,  to  licon 
cne  another,  fo  as  to  form  angles.  To  be 
inconfirtcnt  with,  joined  to  with, 

CRO'^S-BOW,  S.  an  engine  made  of  a 
bow  fixed  a crofs  a piece  of  wood,urcd  in  Ihoo  - 
ingdeer,  &c.  it  will  cairy  a bullet  and  do  ex- 
ecution at  a confidcrahle  diflancc. 

CRO'SS-GRAIN tD,  Adj.  the  grain  of 
the  branch  (hooting  forward,  and  crofting  that 
of  the  trunk,  figuratively,  pcxvifli,  pciverfe, 
troublrfome. 

CROSSLY,  Adv.  aihw.nt,  oppofiie, 
contrary,  untowardly. 

CRO'SS  ROW,  S.  the  alphabet  ; fo'  cal- 
led from  a crofs*  s being  put  at  the  beginning  | 
of  it. 

CRO'SS-WAY,  S.  a fmall  path  itjterfetf- J 
ing  a main  ro^d  or  way. 

CRO'  ICH.S.  [croc,  Fr.]  a hook.  4<  Some 
called  it  his  fork,  and  fome  his  crotch .’*  Bac. 

CRO'TCHET,  S.  [ crochet , Fr.]  in  Mu- 
fic,  one  of  the  notes  and  marks  of  time,  it  is 
equal  to  half  a minim  or  double  quaver.,  In 
Building , a fupport,  or  piece  of  wood  fitted 
into  another  to  fuftain  it.  Figuratively,  a 
fancy,  odd  conceit,  device,  or  whim. 

To  CRO'UCH,  V.  N.  [ crochu , Fr.  crook- 
edj  to  Hoop  low,  applied  to  the  pofture  of 
beafts.  Figuratively,  to  ftoop  to  a perfon  in 
a fawning  and  fervile  manner.  . 

CRO'UP,  S.  [inuppc,  Fr.]  the  rump  of  a 
fowl.  The  buttocks  of  a horfe. 

CRO'W,  S.  f crawe,  Sax.  kraye , Bctg.]  a 
black  bird  feeding  on  carrion.  To  pluck  a , 
crow,  is  to  contend  ordifpute  with  a perfon. 
A ftrong  iron  bar  ufed  as  a lever,  to  lift  up 
the  ends  of  great  heavy  timber,  force  open 
doors,  &c.  alio  the  noife  made  by  a cock. 

To  CROW,  V.  N.  [Preter,  J crew , 
crewed,  or  bait  crerwed,  from  craw  an.  Sax.] 
to  make  a loud  (brill  noife  like  a cock.  Fi- 
guratively, to  boaft,  bully,  or  puff. 

, CRO'WD,  S.  f crutb , Sax.]  a great  num- 
ber of  people  clofc  together.  Figuratively, 
the  mob  or  lower  fort  of  people.  A fiddle, 
from  crwtl , Brit. 

To  CRO'WD,  V.  A.  to  fill  a place  with 
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people.  To  force  a great  many  things  into 
the  fame  place.  To  prefs  clofc  together.  In 
the  marine,  joined  to  fail,  to  fpread  all  the 
fails  wide  upon  the  yards  for  the  fake  of  ex- 
pedition. Neuterly,  to  go  in  great  multi- 
tudes. To  ihrurt  among  many  others,  ufed 
with  in. 

CROWDER,  S.  a word  fcldom  ufed. 

CRO'WN,  S.  [couronne,  Fr.  kroone,  Eelg.] 
an  ornament  of  (late  worn  on  the  head  by 
mcnarchs.  Figuratively,  a garland  of  flowers, 
See.  worn  on  the  head  j a reward  for  fomc 
meritorious  deed ; royalty ; a kingdom  j the  top 
of  any  thing,  but  particularly  the  head.  t(  The 
rtcepy  crowns  of  the  bare  mountains.’*  Dryd . 
that  part  ot  a hat  which  covers  the  head  ; a 
piece  of  money,  worth  five  (hillings  $ honour, 
ornament,  completion. 

To  CRO'W N,  V.  A.  to  place  a crown 
on  the  head  ro  dignify,  to  reward,  to  perfect, 
to  complete. 

CRO'WN*  OFFICE,  S.  an  office  under  the 
king’s  bench. 

CRO'WN-WORKS,  S.  in  fortification, 
an  out-work  running  into  the  field,  in  order 
to  cover  the  other  works  of  a place,  &c.  It 
conftrts  of  two  demi-bartions  at  the  extremes, 
and  an  entire  bartion  in  the  middle  with  cur* 
tains. 

CRU'CIAL,  Adj.  [from  cmcis , Lit.]  re- 
fembling  or  in  form  of  a crofs. 

1 o CRU'CI  ATE,  V.  A.  [crnc^tum,  Lat.] 
to  torture  or  torment. 

CkU'CIBLE,  S.  [crucihulum,  low  Lat.1 
a little  vcflel  ufed  by  refiners,  chemifts,  and 
others,  to  melt  metals,  &c.  in. 

CRUCIFi'ER,  S.  one  who  fixes  pother 
to  a crofs  ; one  who  crucifies. 

CRU'CIFIX,  S.  [crucifjxus,  Lat.]  a crofs 
whereon  the  crucifixion  of  Jcfus  Chrift  is  rc- 
prefented* 

CRU'CIFI'XION,  S.  the  aft  of  nailing  to 
a crofs,  or  crucifying. 

To  CRU'CIFY,  V.  A.  [ernci/tgo]  to  farten 
a perfon  on  a crofs  $ to  execute  a perfon  on 
the  crofs;. 

CRU'DE,  Adj.  [crudut,  Lat.]  raw,  not 
drefled } unaltered  by  any  procefs  or  prepa- 
ration } un  fin  idled  \ not  brought  to  perfeui- 
on ; not  properly  examined  by  the  mind ; 
imperfect,  unpolilhed,  inadequate,  unrefined. 

CRU'DELY,  Adv.  without  any  prepara- 
tion ; without  confutation  j grofs. 

CRU'DENESS,  S.  unripenefs,  imperfec- 
tion, indigertion. 

GRU'DITY,  S.  rawnefs,  unripenefs,  in- 
digertion. 

CRU'DY,  Adj.  curdled,  coagulated,  raw, 
chill.  44  Crudy  vapours.”  Shak. 

CRU'EL,  A'dj  [crude/is,  Lat.]  void  of 
mercy,  or  pity,  and  delighted  in  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  others.  Figuratively,  implacable 
inveterate,  fevere. 

CRU'ELLY,  Adv.  in  an  inhuman  pi^fl* 
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nrr,  wherein  fhe  tortures  of  others  are  be- 
held with  delight  and  joy. 

CRU'E'LNESS,  S.  theexercUe  of  cruelty 
or  barbarity  towards  another. 

CRLMRLTY,  S.  a favage  difpofirion  j de- 
lighting in  the  fu  fieri  ngs  of  another. 

CRL'ENTATF,  Adj.  [cracrtfafus,  Lat.] 
fmeared  with  blood.  “ The  crucniat;  cloth.” 
Glamj'ille 

CRU'ET,  S.  [kruicke^\  Pclg.]  a ph  ini  for 
vinegar,  oil,  or  muflafd 

CRTJ'JSE,  S.  f errift,  Fr.  kruifs,  Br!g.“|  a 
voy.ige  made  up  and  down  a coall  to  guard  it 
from  any  attack. 

To  CRUISE,  V.  N.  to  fail  ro  and  fro 
ab^ut  a coaft  without  any  certain  defiina- 
lion. 

CRU'ISER,  S.  a (hip  that  fails  to  and  fro 
in  quell  of  an  enemy’s  Ihips. 

CRIFM,  CRU'jMR,  S [ aunta , Sax.  iruytrtei 
Belg.  J the  foft  part  of  bread,  oppofed  to  the 
crull.  Figuratively,  a fmall  particle,  or 
bit. 

To  CRU'MBLE,  V.  N.  \kruymmehr, 
Belg.  krummeUr , Tent,]  ro  break  into  fmall 
pieces.  Neuterly,  to  fall  into  fmall  pieces, 
applied  to  dry  bodies,  whofc  particles  fepa- 
rate  of  themlclves. 

CRUM'MY,  Adj.  rdemhling  the  crum 
of  bread  j foft,  plump,  or  ficlhy.  u A 
crummy  dame.** 

CRU'MPLING,  S.  a fmall  degenerate 
kind  of  apple. 

CRUVPER,  S.  [from  cnuj>ei  Fr.]  that 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a horre  that  reaches 
from  the  faddle  to  the  tail. 

To  CRIFSH,  V.  A.  \ecrafer;Tr.  ] to  break  to 
pieces ; by  fqueezing}  to  prefs  with  force.  Fi- 
guratively, to  deprefs,  fubdue,  or  defiroy  by 
ibrec.  Heuterly,  to  thicken,  to  condcnfe, 
by  a nearer  approach  of  the  particles,  and 
lcfienirig  the  pores  of  the  body. 

CRU'SH,  S.  the  deftruflion  of  a thing  by 
means  of  force  j by  fqoeezing;  colHfion  3 dc- 
HAiftion. 

• CRU'ST,  S.  \crvfla>  Lat.j  the  hard  exter- 
nal furface  of  a body;  the  cafe  which  con 
tains  the  materials  of  a pye  or  pudding  j the 
hard  part  of  bread ; a piece  of  the  outer  or 
hard  furface  of  a loaf. 

To  CRlTST,  V.  A.  to  cover  with  a hard 
cafe;  to  have  its  external  furface  hardened 
CRUST A'CEOUS,  Adj.  being  covered 
with  a (hell,  applied  to  bth.  **  Lobflers, 
crabs,  and  others  of  the  cnflacecus  kinds.” 
Wood<w. 

CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
having  (hells. 

CRU'STILY,  Adv.  morofely,  pcevifhly* 
CRU'STINESS,  S.  the  hardeft  part  of 
bread  ; peeyiflinefs,  morofenefs. 

CRU'STY,  Adj  having  a hard  furface. 
Figuratively,  not  eafily  prevailed  on,  morofe. 
CRtFTCH,  S.  [cr/cce,  Sax,  croce , Fr.l  a 
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CRY 

fupport  placed  Under  [he  arm-pits,  and  uftd 
lay  lame  pcrlbns  to  walk  with. 

To  CRY',  V . N.  (crier,  Fr. 7 to  fpe^k 
with  Imidnefe.  To  fpcak  to,  with  great  fur- 
row j tiled  with  to  or  anta.  To  proclaim  ; to' 
exclaim,  or  fpeak  loudly  again!!  ; to  /peak 
with  a mournful  tone,  attended  with  tears  s 
to  make  a dialling,  to  weep  or  (bed  tears. 
In  hunting,  to  yelp.  Joined  tooar,  to  feream, 
or  make  a Ihriek.  To  complain  loudly.  To 
blame  or  cenfure,  efed  with  /,  aaairfl.  or 
ulsn.  To  he  in  labour.  “ Is  Ihe  crying  mi }" 
xli.it.  AGively,  to  give  noticeihat  any  thin" 
that- is  loll  or  to  be  fold.  Joined  t»  dowa, 
to  depred.te  or  undervalue;  to  forbid  t to 
overbear.  •«  I’ll  to  the  king—and  quite  ay 
drum— this  Ipfwich  fellow’s  impudence.’* 
Stak.  - 


Joined  to  up,  to  praife,  or  increafe 
the  value  of  a tiling  by  applaufe.  To  raifs 
the  price  of  a thing  by  proclamation. 

CRY',  S.  f cri , Fr.]  lamentation,  Ihriek, 

I cream,  clamour,  or  outcry  ; a proclamation  j 
the  manner  in  which  the  liawkcis  proclaim 
whar  commodity  they  fell.  “ The  cries  of 
London.”  Figuratively,  the  favour  of  the 
multitude;  acclamaiion.  “ The  cry  went  once 
lor  thee.”  Shat.  'Hie  method  of  utterance, 
of  animals  to  exprefs  their  wants,  &c.  lit 
fuming,  the  yelping  of  Jogs. 

CRY'PTIC,  CR  Y'PTICAL,  Adi  [xenla,. 
Gr.]  dark,  obllrufe,  fecrel,  hidden. 

CRY'Pl  ICALLY,  Adv.  in  a dark,  hi  Iden, 
private  manner.  Ufed  by  Boyle  by  n.idjke, 
for  critically.  “ Without  cryptically  didin- 
guilhing  it.” 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  S.  (from  weal*, 
and  Gr.j  the  art  of  writing  in  lrcict 

characters. 

CRY'STAL,  S,  [xfupaXXcf,  Gr.  ice]  in 
natural  hiflory,  a hard,  iranfparcnt,  colour- 
Icfs  done  compofed  of  (imple  plates,  giving 
fire  with  Heel,  fuppofed  by  fomc  to  be  form- 
ed of  dew,  coagulated  fy  nitre.  Ifiand 
cryfial , is  a genuine  fpar,  of  an  extreme  ptire, 
clear,  and  fine  texture,  feldom  blcmilrcl 
with  Haws  or  fpots.  It  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  a double  reflection,  for  when 
laid  over  a black  line,  drawn  on  paper,  it 
(hows  two  lines  of  the  fame  colour  and  thick- 
nefs,  and  running  parallel  to  each  other  at  a 
certain  alliance.  This  phenomenon  is  drived 
by  Mr.  Benjamirt  Martin,  in  his  experiniemal 
left  11  res.  Cryfial  glafs,  is  that  which  is  car- 
ried to  a degree  of  perfection  beyond  the 
common  glafs.  In  cbcmifiry,  applied  to  ex- 
prefs falls,  or  other  matters,  ccngealcd  in 
the  manner  of  a cryfial. 

CRY'STAL,  Adj.  confiding  of  cryfial ; 
bright,  clear,  diming,  tranfparcnt.  “ Cryfial 
dreams.”  Dryd. 

CRYSTALLINE, Adj.  [ cryfialliru, , Lat.] 
confiding  of  cryfial,  bright,  clear,  tranfpaient. 
Cryfiallme  humour,  in  ana’omy,  the  fceotid 
humour  of  the  eye,  lying  behind  the  uvea. 
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It  is  convex  on  both  Tides,  and  is  covered 
with  a fine  coat  called  the  aranea. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  S.  in  chemiftry, 
a combination  of  Talinc  particles  in  the  form 
ofacryftal,  varioufiy  modified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fairs.  A mafs  formed  by 
congelation  or  concretion. 

To  CRYSTALLIZE,  V.  A.  to  form  into 
a mafs  rcfembling  cryfials  ; to  coagu'ate. 

CU'B,  S.  [from  cubof  Lat.]  the  young  of 
a bear  or  fox  ; fometimes  ufed  for  the  olf- 
fpring  of  a human  creature,  by  way  of  re- 
proach* 

To  CU'B,  V.  A.  to  bring  forth,  applied 
to  a fox  or  bear.  Figuratively,  to  be  deli- 
vered, applied  to  a woman  in  contempt  or 
reproach. 

CUBA,  an  ifiand  of  North  America,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  about  700 
miles  in  length,  and  87  in  breadth.  It  was 
difeovered  by  Chrifiophcr Columbus,  in  1494 
The  Spaniards  are  entirely  maflers  of  it,  they 
have  rooted  out  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The 
foil  U not  extremely  fertile,  but  there  are 
pa  (lures  fi.flicicnt  to  feed  a great  number  of 
beeves,  (beep,  and  hogs,  which  were  origi- 
nally brought  thither.  There  are  feveral 
forts  of  mines  in  the  mountains,  and  foreffs 
full  of  game.  The  produce  is  fugar-cancs, 
ginger,  callia,  wild  cinnamon,  and  very  good 
tobacco,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Cigarros. 
The  hills  run  through  the  middle  of  the 
ifiand  from  eafi  to  welt,  but,  near  the  coaft, 
the  land  is  generally  plain.  Here  arc  a great 
many  rivulets,  which  run  down  front  the 


CUE 

CU'BIT,  S.  \cubituiy  Lat,  an  elbow]  < 
meafure  in  ufe  among  the  antients,  which 
was  the  di (lance  from  the  elbow  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger. 

CU  BITAL,  Adj.  containing  the  meafure 
of  a cubit. 

CU'CKING- STOOL,  S.  [from  coqvw, 
Fr.  and  ftocl]  a chair  for  plunging  women 
into  the  water,  as  a punifhnicnt  for  {holding. 

CUCKOLD,  S.  [ cacu , Fr]  one  whofc 
wife  has  violated  the  marriage  bed. 

To  CU'CKOLD,  V.  A.  to  lay  with  ano- 
ther man’s  wife ; to  by  with  another  man 
tho*  married. 

CU'CKOLDLY,  Adv.  like  a cuckold.  Fi- 
guratively, mean,  bafe,  fneaking. 

CU'CKOLDOM,  S.  the  (late  or  condition 

of  a cuckold . 

CU'CKOO,  S.  [civcevu,  Brit,  coeu,  Fr.J 
in  natural  hiftory,  a bird,  which  appears  in 
the  fpring,  which  feeks  the  eggs  of  other 
birds,  and  lays  her  own  to  be  hatched  in 
their  (lead  j hence  it  was  ufual  to  give  the 
hulband  a fign  of  the  approach  of  an  adul- 
terer by  crying  cuckoo , hence  in  proccfs  of 
time  it  was  ufual  to  call  the  peifon  whofc  bed 
was  defiled,  a cuckold. 

CU'CULLATE,  CU'CULLATED,  Adj. 
[1 cucuilatut , Lat.]  hooded.  Rcfembling  a 
hood. 

CUCUMBER,  [pronounced  cvtucuml:r% 
front  conccn;brey  Fr.J  in  Botany,  hath  male 
and  female  Bowers,  at  a difiance,  on  the 
fame  plant,  with  a bell-fhaped  empalcment 
of  one  leaf,  terminated  with  five  bridles. 


hills  to  the  north  and  fouth,  but  they  have  l The  flowers  are  bell  lhaped,  with  one  petal, 
a very  fhort  courfc.  The  air  is  pretty  tern- I cut  into  five  oval  rough  fegments.  The 
pe  afe  and  wholefome,  and  here  are  cedar-  I male  flowers  have  three  (hort  (lamina  ; the 
trees  fo  large,  that  canoes  made  of  them  will  j female  flowers  have  none,  but  have  three 


Sulvadore  there  is  a valley  /uir  of  round 
fiones,  which,  upon  occaiion,  might  ferve 
for  great  guns;  Havaunah  is  the  capital 
town,  and  is  dated  on  the  wefiern  fide  of 
the  ille,  next  Florida.  The  galleons  that 
return  annually  to  Spain  rendezvous  at  Ha- 
vannali.  'I  his  ilLnd  is  about  iao  miles  S. 
of  Florida,  50  W.  of  Hifpaniola,  and  75  N. 
of  Jamaica. 

CU'CATURE,  S.  the  finding  ordifeover- 
ing  the  folid  contents  of  a body. 

CU'BE,  S.  [*u£<?c,  Gr.  a die]  in  geometry, 
a folid  body,  confiding  of  fix  e^ual  fquarc 
fidc-s.  In  arithmetic,  a number  asifing  from 
the  mult  plication  ot  a fquarc  number  by  its 
root. 

CU'BIC,  or  CU'RICAL,  Adj.  belonging 
or  relatiii2  to  a cube. 

CU'BICALNCSS,  S.  the  date  of  being 
cubical. 

CUB  FOUL  ARY,  Adj  [ cubiculum,  Lat.] 
fitted  for  lying  down.  “ Changed  their  cu - 
biculary  beds  into  dTcubitory.*’  Brown. 

CUT  I FORM,  Adj,  in  the  form  of  a cube. 


(mall  pointed  filaments  without  fummits. 
The  germen  is  fituated  under  the  flower, 
fupports  a lhort  Cylindrical  fiyle,  and  be- 
comes an  oblong  ilclhy  fruit,  with  three 
cells  including  many  oval  feeds.  It  is  rang- 
ed by  Lin  ua:us  in  the  icth  fetfi.  of  his  aid 
clafs  j and  by  Tournefort  in  the  7th  fefl.  of 
his  firfi.  The  fpecies  are  three. 

CU'JD,  S.  [cudy  Sax.]  the  infide  of  the 
throat.  The  food  kept  by  a cow  in  the  firfi 
ftomach,  which  is  chewed  a fccond  time. 

CU'DDEN,  CUDDY,  S.  a clown,  a ftupid, 
auk  ward,  rufiic  fellow. 

To  CCD'DLE,  V.  A.  to  lye  clofe  ; to 
fijuat,  to  hug,  to  embrace  clolely. 

CU'DGEL,  S.  [kudfe,  Belg.]  a fiick  to 
firike  with. 

To  Cl D 'GEL,  V.  A.  to  beat  with  a 
fl/ck.  To  think  deeply  or  intimately  on  a 
thing.  “ Cudgtl  thy  brains,  no  more.**' 

Sbr.k. 

CU'E,  S.  [fume,  Fr.  a tail]  the  tail,  or 
end.  A hint.  “ Give  them  their  cue  to  at- 
tend.” Swiff.  The  part  which  a perfon  is 
to  play  in  his  tflin,  ••  Were  itmycweto 

fight." 
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fight.”  Shahfp*  Humour,  trailer,  drfpo- 
fition.  I am  not  in  the  proptr  etc. 

CU'FF,  S.  [y.uffat  Ital.J  a box  or  Broke 
given  with  tlie  fiff. 

CUTF,  S.  [cocffc,  Fr.]  a part  oF  the 
fleeve  which  is  turned  back  again  from  the 
wrift. 

CU'IRASS,  S.  \_cu\rajft \ Fr.]  a part  of  de- 
fen  five  armour  made  of  iron  covering  the 
body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle. 

' CU'LrNARY,  S.  \culinat  Lat.]  belong- 
ing to  the  kitchen;  belonging  or  ufed  in 
cookery. 

To  CU'LL,  V.  A.  [cuellir,  Fr.]  to  pick, 
ch oofe  or  felcft  from  a great  many. 

CU'LLER,  S.  one  who  picks,  fclefts,  or 
choofes  a thing  from  a great  many  others. 

CU'LL Y,  S.  [cogthnc,  Ital.J  a man  de- 
ceived, impofed  upon,  or  feduced  by  (harpers, 
or  proftitutes. 

To  CU'LLY,  V.  A.  to  deceive,  fed uce,  or 
impofe  upon. 

CULMl'FEROUS,  Adj.  [culmus,  Lat.]  in 
botany,  applied  to  finch  plants  as  have  a 
fmooth,  jointed  fralk,  ufuiily  hollow  5 and 
have  their  feeds  contained  in  chaffy  hufksp> 
fuch  as  wheat,  barley,  oats, 

To  CU'LMJNATE,  V.  N.  [cu/men,  Lat. 
the  top]  in  Aftronomyf  to  be  at  its  greattfc, 
altitude  ; to  be  in  its  meridian. 

CULMINATION,  S.  in  Aftronomy,  the 
tranft  of  a ftar  over  the  meridian. 

CULPABILITY,  S.  the  quality  which 
fubjefts  a perfon  or  thing  to  bLmc. 

' CU'tPABLE,  AJj.  [culpatilis,  Lat.]  de- 
fenring  blame,  bljmeable. 

CU'LP  ABLENESS,  S.  that  which  renders 
a perfon  deferving  of  blame. 

CU'LPABLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  defer ve 
blame. 

CU'LPRIT,  S.  a malcfaftor  or  criminal. 
4i  Then  firfl  the  culprit  anfwered."  Dryd. 
A perfon  guilty  of  any  offence. 

CU'LTER,  S.  [Lat.]  the  iron  of  a plough 
which  cuts  the  ground  perpendicular  to  the 
ploug-fhare  $ commonly  fpclt  coulter. 

To  CULTIVATE,  V.  A.  [cultkxr,  Fr.J 
to  promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth  by  ma- 
nuring it,  or  other  methods  of  hufbandry. 
Figuratively,  to  improve  by  education  and 
ftudy. 

CULTIVATION,  S.  the  aft  of  improv- 
ing land  by  hufbandry.  Figuratively,  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  by  education. 
Improvement  in  any  particular  fcicnce. 

CU'LTURE,  S.  [culture  Lat.]  the  aft 
of  cultivating  the  ground.  Figuratively, 
improvement  by  education  and  fludy.  Im- 
provement in  any  branch  of  learning.  The 
eradicating  or  rooting  out  any  vice  from  the 
mind. 

To  CU'LTURE,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun] 
to  cultivate  ; to  manure,  till,  or  improve 
foil  by  other  methods  of  hufbandry.  Ufcd 
by  Thomfon,  without  other  authority. 


CUN 

CU'LVER,  S.  [cu/fre,  Sax.]  a pigeon. 
if  Born  on  liquid  wing,  the  culver  (hoots.** 

Ti'amfon. 

Cl 'I.V  ERIN,  S.  [cihuvrwe,  Fr.]  a (len- 
der piece  of  ordnance  or  artillery. 

To  CU'MBER,  V.  A.  f kowmeren,  B:lg  ] 
to  hinder  by  its  weight.  To  put  a perfon  to 
d tficulty  in  managing  a thing,  by  its  weight, 
cr  length.  Figuratively,  to  load  with  fome- 
thing  ufelefs.  To  diflurb,  diftrcls,  or  in- 
volve in  difficulties. 

CUMBERLAND,  a county  of  England, 
75  miles  in  length,  and  17  in  breadth,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland,  and  part 
of  Northumberland,  on  the  W.  by  the  Icjfh 
fea,  on  the  S.  by  Lancalhirc,  and  on  the  F.. 
by  Weflmorland,  Durham,  and  Northum- 
berland. It  contains  14'Szo  houfes,  S8923 
inhabitants,  1 city,  14  market-towns,  58 
parifhes,  and  fends  6 members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  air  is  (harp  and  cold,  anc^  tbe 
land  for  the  mod  part  hilly.  It  yields  plenty 
of  filh,  flefh,  and  fowls,  with  abundance  of 
large  fdmon.  The  principal  mountains 
are,  Skiddow,  which  is  very  high,  from 
whence  run  a ridge  of  mountains,  called  the 
Fells,  to  the  mod  northern  part  of  the 
county  ; it  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  bc- 
fides  lakes  and  meres ; and  part  of  the  Pifts 
wall  runs  through  this  county.  In  this 
county,  near  Kefwick,  arc  mines  of  black 
lead,  which,  if  not  the  only  ones  in  the 
world,  are  certainly  the  heft.  Befides  which, 
there  are  mines  of  coal,  copper,  and  lafiis 
calaminaris.  Cirlille  is  the  principal  town. 

CU'MBERSOME,  Adj.  occafioning  great 
trouble.  Burthenfome,  perplexing.  Un- 
weildly. 

CU'MBROUS,  Adj.  troublefome,  vexa- 
tious, burthenfome,  heavy,  difagreeablc. 

To  CU  MULATE,  V.  A.  [cumulatam, 
fupine  of  cumulo , Lat.  j to  add  one  thing  to 
another  ; to  heap  together. 

CUMULATION,  S.  the  a ft  of  heaping 
things  on  one  another. 

CUNCTA'TION,  S.  [cunflatio,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  deferring  the  doing  of  a thing  to 
another  time.  Sometimes  delay,  in  a good 
fenfe.  “ Celerity  fliould  always  be  contcm- 
pered  with  cun  Station.''  Brown. 

CU'NEAL,  Adj.  [from  cuneus , Lat.]  re- 
lating to,  rcfcmbling  or  having  the  fhape  of 
a wedge. 

CU'NEATED,  Part.  [euneust  Lat.]  in 
the  form  of  a wedge. 

CUN'NING,  Adj.  [from  connan,  Sax.] 
learned,  knowing,  wife.  Performed  with 
(kill  j curious.  44  Thou  cunninji  pattern  of 
excelling  nature.”  Sbakefp.  Figuratively, 
lly  j defigniog;  crafty  ; artful.  Cunning 
man,  is  vulgarly  ufed  for  a conjurer. 

CUN'NING,  S.  [cortnmre%  Sax.]  artifice  \ 
deceit ; fuperior  talents  of  mind,  employed 
in  deceiving  others.  Art,  (kilt,  knowledge, 
penetration. 
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CUN'NTNGLY,  Adv.  in  a fly,  crffty 
manner,  including  the  idea  of  deceiving  ano- 
ther. » 

CUN'NINGNESS,  S.  craftinefs,  flynefs. 
The  quality  of  carrying  on  a defign  again  If 
another,  without  his  difeovery,  till  he  feels 
the  effects  of  it. 

CU'P,  S.  \ cuppe,  Sax.]  a fmall  vcflcl  to 
drink,  in.  Figurative'y,  the  liquor  contained 
in  a cup.  In  the  plural  cuj.s,  an  entertain- 
ment of  drinking. 

To  CUT,  V.  A.  to  ble  ed  a per  fan  by  fix- 
ing a cupping-glafs  to  the  place. 

CUP'BOAKD,  S.  a place  fitted  with 
fhelves  and  a door  in  which  victuals,  £<c. 
are  placed. 

To  CUP'BO  ARD,  S to  put  or  place  in  a 
cupboard.  To  hoard.  M Still  cupboarding 
the  viand.**  Sbakcfp. 

CUTOLA,  S.  [Ital.]  in  Architecture, 
the  round  of  the  top  of  the  dome  of  a 
church,  icfcmbling  a cup  inverted  ; called 
alfo  a lanthorn. 

CUP'PER,  S.  one  who  applies  a cupping 
glafs,  and  cups. 

CUPPING,  S.  the  applying  a cupping, 
glafs  for  the  difeharge  of  blood,  &c.  by  the 
/kin. 

CUP'PING-GLASS,  S.  a glafs  ve/Tcl, 
which  having  its  air  rarified,  gives  room  for 
that  contained  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, to  expand  itfelf,  and  bring  with  it 
fuch  humours  as  it  is  involved  in,  which  arc 
afterwards  difeharged  by  a fcarifier,  which 
by  means  of  a fpring  enter  the  fitia  at  the 
fame  time. 

CU'R,  S.  [ko’rc,  Be’g.]  a degenerate, 
worthlefs  kind  of  dog.  Ufcd  alfo  as  a term 
of  reproach  for  a mail. 

CU'RABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
healed  or  cured. 

CU'R  ABLENESS,  S.  the  poflibility  of 
being  healed. 

CU'RACY,  S.  the  employment  of  a 
clergyman,  who  docs  the  duty  of  another 
for  a certain  falary. 

CU'R  ATE,  S.  a clergyman  who  does  the 
duties  of  another  for  a certain  falary.  A 
p.*rilb  prieft. 

CU'RATIVE,  Adj7.  relating  to  a cure. 
Able  to  recover  from  a diforder,  oppolcd  to 
prefervativc.  u Both  prefervative  and  cura- 
t'rvc."  //rbi/tb.  f 

.CU'RATOR,  S.  fLat.]  a perfon  who 
has  the  cure  and  fupcrintcndance  of  a thing, 
or  perfon. 

CU'RB,  S*  [courier,  Fr.  to  bend]  an  iron 
chain  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches  of  a hr  die,  ufrd  to  manage  a hard 
mouthed  horfc.  Figuratively,  a rcflraint 
put  on  the  ine‘  nations  of  a perfon.  A hard 
and  callous  tumour,  running  along  the  in- 
fide  of  a horfc  s hoof,  or  that  part  of  the 
hoof  which  is  oppofitc  to  the  leg  of  the 
lame  fide. 

To  CU'RB,  V.  A,  to  manage  a horfc  by 
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means  of  a curb.  Figuratively,  to  check, 
or  re  Aram  the  pafllons. 

CU'RD,  S [ krucLn%  Bclg.]  the  thicken- 
ing, coagulating,  or  clotting  of  any  liquor, 
generally  applied  to  that  of  milk,  occalioncd 
by  mixing  run  net  with  it. 

* To  CUR/DLE,  V.  N.  to  grow  into  clots  ; 
to  grow  thick.  . Actively,  to  make  a thing 
grow  thick,  clot,  or  coagulate. . Figura- 
tively, uled  for  the  chill  or  fenfat:on  ot  cold 
arifing  from  a ttagoation  of  blood  caufed  by 
fear. 

CU'RDY, Adj.  coagulated;  clotted;  thick. 

CURT.,  S.  ( cura , Lat.]  a remedy;  the 
recovering  from  a di/cafe.  The  employ- 
ment of  a curate. 

To  CURE,  V.  A.  [euro,  Lat.]  to  heal  a 
wound  ; to  recover  from  a difeafe.  In 
Cookery,  to  preferve  from  corrupting  by 
falting.  Figuratively,  to  remedy  any  difor- 
der of  the  mind,  to  reform  from  vice. 

CU'R  EL  ESS,  Adj.  without  remedy  ; not 
(6  be  cured. 

CU'RER,  S.  a healer,  or  phyfician  ; on# 
who  cures. 

CU'R  FEW,  S.  [couvrefru,  Fr.  cover  the 
fire]  an  evening  hell,  on  the  found  of  which 
every  man  was  obliged  to  extinguifh  his  fire 
and  candle,  in  the,  time  of  William  the 
Conquerer.  Figuratively,  any  bell  which 
tolls  conttantly  in  the  night  time.  A cover 
for  a fire. 

CURIO'SITY,  S.  a propenfity  to  enquire 
after  new  objefts,  and  10  delight  in  viewing 
them.  Figuratively,  an  aft  of  curiofity,  a 
nice  experiment.  A rarity. 

CU'RIOUS,  Adj.  [ curiofut , Lat.]  dif- 
pofed  to  enquire  into  novelties.  Attentive 
to,  or  diligent.  “ Cut  hut  of  antiquities.’* 
Dryd.  Accurate,  without  impropriety.  “ Men 
were  not  curious  what  fyllables  or  panicles  of 
fpccch  they  ufed.”  Sbakefp.  Exaft  ; nice  ; 
artful;  elegant;  neat;  com  pofed  w-ith  great 
care.  Rigid,  fevere,  flrift.  “ Curious  I 
cannot  be  with  you.*’  Sbah. 

CU'RIOUSLY,  Adj.  in  an  inquifitive^ 
accurate,  or  elegant  manner.  Captioufly. 

CUk'L,  S.  a ringlet  of  hair  formed  into 
a kind  of  ring.  Figuratively,  a wave,  or 
waving  line. 

To  CU'RL,  V.  A.  [cyrlan.  Sax.]  to 
place  the  hair  in  circles.  To  writhe,  or 
tw.ft  round.  To  dr  ells  w ith  curls.  Ncuter- 
ly,  to  form  itfelf  into  ringlets,  or  circular 
lines.  To  twift. 

CURMU'DGEON,  S.  [a  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation and  fpelling  of  caur  meebant,  Fr. 
a bad  hcartj  one  who  is  void  of  generofity  ; 
a niggardly  or  avaritious  perfon.  A mifer. 

CURMU'DGEONLY,  Adv.  avaricioufly, 
covetoufly.  After  the  manner  of  a curmud- 
geon. 

CU'RRANT,  S.  in  Botany,  the  tree  hath 
prickles ; the  flower  have  five  petals  expand- 
ed in  the  form  of  a rofc,  the  germen  arifes 
from  the  center  of  the  flower,  becomes 
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• globular  fruit,  and  arc  white,  red,  or  black, 
produced  in  bunches.  Likewife  a final) 
dried  grape.  See  CORINTH. 

CU'RRENCY,  $.  circulation  ; palling 
and  acknowledged  as  legal,  applied  to  money 
or  bills.  General  reception  Figuratively, 
fluency  of  fpeech,  tafinefs  of  utterance. 
Cendant  flow,  uninterrupted  courfc. 

CU'RRENT,  Adj.  [current,  Lat.J  paf- 
fing,  circulating  from  hand  to  hand,  legal, 
applied  to  money.  Generally  received,  ap- 
plied to  opinions.  Popular,  falhionablc. 
Paflablc,  or  to  be  admitted.  “ No  excuft 
current*'  Sbak.  What  is  now  palling,  “ the 
current  expen ces.” 

CUR'RENT,  S.  a running  flream.  In 
Navigation,  a progreflivc  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter of  the  fea. 

CURRENTLY,  Adv.  in  a con  flan  t mo- 
tion. Without  oppofition  f generally. 

CU'RRIER,  S.  [ ccrriere,  ltal.  cortariu st 
Lat.)  one  who  drefles  leather. 

CUR'RISH,  Adj.  like  a cur;  fnappilh, 
quarrdfome,  Inarling. 

To  CU'RRY,  V.  A.  [conrcycr,  Fr.]  to 
drefs  leather,  Cfc.  To  rub  a horfc  with  a 
comb,  to  lraooth  his  hide,  promote  circula- 
tion. Figuratively,  to  tickle,  or  flatter, 
joined  to  with.  “ I would  curry  with  mailer 
fhallow.”  Sbak.  To  curry  favour  with,  is 
to  flrive  to  gain  the  efteem  of  another  by 
trivial  fervices. 

CU'RRYCOMB,  S.  an  iron  inflramcnr 
fet  with  iron  teeth  or  wires,  ufed  to  drefs  a 
horfe. 

To  CU'RSE,  V.  A.  [cur/ian,  Sax.]  to 
wilh  a perfon  ill  ; to  deflre  deflru&ion.  To 
affliCl,  or  torment.  “ To  be  curfed  witli 
fuch  a wife.” 

CU'RSE,  S.  the  aflion  of  wilhing  or  pray- 
ing for  any  tremenduous  evil  10  another. 
The  aft  of  devoting  to  torment.  Affliction, 
tnifery. 

CU  RSED,  Part,  underacurfc.  Figura 
lively,  hated,  deteflable.  Unholy,  impious, 
afie&ed  by  a cur  fc.  Vexatious,  troublefomc. 
Sometimes  ufed  only  to  exprcls  the  fupcrla- 
tive  degree,  as  *l  Curfed  dirty,”  curfed 
proud/' 

CURSEDLY,  Adv.  miferably;  fbamc- 
fully,  prodigioully,  abominably. 

CU'RSITOR,  S.  [Lat.]  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  court  of  Chancery,  who  makes 
out  original  writs.  There  are  24,  having 
each  particular  (hires  allotted  them,  for 
which  they  make  fuch  writs  as  are  required. 

CU'RSORILY,  Adv.  in  a hafty  inatten- 
tive manner. 

CURSORINESS,  S.  hafte,  want  of  at- 
tention. 

CU'RSORY,  Adj.  [curfdriu:t  Lat.]  hafly  ; 
quick;  cat  clefs  ; inattentive. 

CU'RST,  Adj.  f korfil,  Belg.]  fro  ward  $ 
fnarliag  ; mifehievous. 

' To  CU'RTAIL,  V.  A.  \kerteleti,  Belg.  to 
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cut.  Acccrtare,  I In!,  curto , Lit.  Johnson, 
who  pethaps  did  not  know  the  Dutch  deriva- 
tion, imagines  that  the  antiertt  word  curtal , 
which  he  acknowledges  to  he  the  molt  pro- 
per, being  commonly  applied  to  dogs,  who 
had  their  tails  cut,  and  were  thence  called 
curtail  dogs,  was  vulgarly  concrivcJ  to  mean 
to  cut  the  tail , and  was  thence  fpelt  curtail)  to 
cut  otTj  to  Ihorten  by  cutting.  Figuratively, 
to  retrench,  applied  toexpenccs.  Ufed  with 
of  before  the  thing  ihortened  or  cut  rtf'. 

Clf'RT AIN,  S.  [court ire,  Fr.  cortira , ltal. 
Span,  and  Lat.]  a cloth  hung  before  a win- 
dow, or  round  a bed,  and  Tunning  on  ap 
iron  rod,  by  which  means  it  is  fpread,  or 
contracted,  made  ufc  of  to  exclude  the  light, 
or  air,  or  to  conceal  any  thing.  To  draw  a 
curtain , is  to  fpread  it  fo  before  a thing  that 
it  cannot  be  fecn  ; bur  when  it  is  fpread  be- 
fore, to  drew,  is  ufed  for  to  contract  it,  fo 
as  an  objeCt  may  be  feen,  which  was  before 
hid  by  it  ; this  is  more  properly  to  undraw. 

In  fortification,  that  part  of  a wall  or  ram- 
part which  lies  between  two  baflions.  A 
curtain  ItFiure , is  a reproof  given  by  a wife  to 
her  hulbjnd  in  bed. 

To  CU'RTAIN,  V.  A.  to  famifh  with 

attaint. 

CURTA'TION,  S.  [ curtatum , Lat.]  in 
Aftronomy,  a little  part  cut  oflffrom  the  line 
of  a planet's  dilLnce  from  the  fun. 

CUR'VATED,  Adj.  [curvatus,  Lat.] bent, 
crooked. 

# CUR'VATION,  S.  the  aCt  of  bending  or 
crooking. 

CUR'VE,  Adj.  [curvus,  Lat.]  crooked, 
bent,  formed  lrom  a liraight  fur  face  to  an 
angular  one.  ( 

CUR'VE,  S.  any  thing  bent.  A bending. 

In  Geometry,  a line  w'hole  points  extend  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  may  be  cut  by  a right  line 
in  more  points  than  one. 

To  CUR'VE,  S.  to  bend,  to  crook,  to 
fold. 

To  CUR* VET,  V.  N.  [ccr-vetare,  Ttal.]  to 
bound,  leap  or  jump  j to  frilk,  to  grow 
wanton. 

To  CUR'VET,  S.  [fee  CORVETJ  in  the 
manege,  a leap,  or  bound.  A frolic,  or 
a prank. 

CURVTLI'NEAR , Adj.  [from  curvut% 
Lat.  and  linca , Lat.]  confining  of  ciooked 
lines. 

CUR'VITY,  5.  crookednefs. 

CU'SHION,  S.  [*;#»,  Belg.  auffin,  Fr,]  a 
cafe  of  filk,  &c.  fluffed  placed  on  the  feat  of 
a chair  to  render  the  feat  eafy. 

CU'SHIpNED,  Adj.  fupported  by  or 
fcated  on  a cufhion. 

CU'STARD,  S.  [owftard,  Brit.]  a kind  of 
pallry  made  with  milk,  eggs,  and  fugar, 
which  are  thickened  into  a mafs  either  by 
baking  or  boiling. 

CU'STOl^Y,  S.  [ cuflcdia , Lat.]  confine- 
ment in  prifon  *,  reftraint.  Figuratively, 
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the  charge  or  keeping  of  a perfon.  Defence, 
prefei  vation,  (ecuriiy. 

CU'STOM,  S.  [ coujiume , Fr.]  habitual 
practice;  flh'on;  an  eft *blillied  manner ; a 
great  run  of  trade.  In  Law,  a right  or  law 
not  written,  which  being  edablifhed  by  long 
life,  and  the  confent  of  our  anceltors,  has 
been  and  is  daily  praftifrd.  A tax  paid  to 
the  government  on  goods  imported  or  export- 
ed. CuHom-boufc,  is  the  place  where  thofe 
taxes  are  paid. 

CUSTOMABLE,  Adj.  commonly  pra£t;f 

cd. 

CU'STOMABLY,  Adv.  according  to  the 
common  praAice. 

CU  STOMAK ILY,  Adv.  commonly,  ge- 
nerally, frequently. 

CD'S  TOMARI NESS,  S.  frequency  of  re- 
petition, commonnefs. 

CU'STOMARY,  Adj.  agreeable  to  the 
practice  of  a majority  j habitual  j ufual. 

CU'STOMEf),  Adj.  ufual,  common,  fre- 
quently praftiled. 

CUSTOMER,  S.  one  who  purchafes  any 
thing  of  a trade  (man.  A common  woman 
“ l marry  her  ! what,  a cummer  !'*  Slid. 
Thislcnfe  is  now  ohfolete. 

To  CUT,  V.  A.  [prefer  and  participle  paf 
five  cut 9 from  coutcau,  Fr.  a knife]  to  enter 
or  divide  with  a lharp  edged  inllrumcnt.  Fi- 
guratively, to  hew  ; to  carve  j to  wound.  In 
Gaming,  to  feparate  a pack  of  cards,  by  tak- 
ing off  fomc  of  them  from  the  others  ; to 
interleaf  ; to  cut  dczvnt  to  fell,  or  hew.  Fif 
guratively,  to  exce  l of  furpafs.  He  cuts 
dovvr.  the  fined  orator.'*  Acldif.  To  cutoff,  to 
feparate  from  the  other  parts  by  a lharp  in- 
flrumcnt.  Figuratively,  to  dtflroy,  to  put 
to  an  untimely  deith.  To  cut  out , to  Ihape, 
to  form,  to  contrive,  to  fit,  to  debar,  to  ex- 
cel. To  cut  Jbort,  to  hinder  from  proceeding 
by  a fudden  interruption,  to  deprive,  defraud, 
or  abridge  of  an  ufual  allowance.  To  cut  up, 
to  carve  or  divide  a joint,  or  fowl  properly. 
Neuterly,  to  make  its  way  by  dividing,  or 
forcing  a palTagc  through  all  obft  ructions.  To 
perform  the  operation,  for  extrafling  the 
done.  X°  interfere  $ “ a horfe  that  cuts." 
To  cut  a feather , is  applied  to  a well-bowed 
fhip,  which  prefies  the  water  fo  fwiftly  as 
to  make  it  foam  and  fwell ; to  cut  a fail , is 
to  unfurl  and  let  it  fall  down. 

CU'  T,  Part,  prepared,  fit,  or  proper  for 
of:. 

CUT,  S.  the  effeft  of  a lharp  inllrumcnt. 
A channel  made  by  art.  A fmall  piece,  or 
Ihrcd.  A poort  cut,  a Ihort  way,  by  which 
fome  winding  is  cut  otf.  A picture  taken 
from  a copper-plate.  That  part  of  a pack 
of  cards  divided  from  the  reft.  Falhion,  or 
Ihape  of  cloath*  or  drefs. 

CUTA'NEOUS,  Adj.  [from  cutis , tat.] 
relating  to  the  (kin. 

CU/'('ICLE,SJ>riViri£t,Lat.]theotitenno(l 
covering  of  the  body,  commonly  called  the 
icarf-Ikin,  which  arifes  on  the  application  of  a 
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bltftcr  plalter.  When  examined  through  * 
microfcope,  it  feems  made  up  of  feveral  lays 
of  exceeding  fmall  feales,  covering  one  ano- 
ther y according  to  Leivcnboccky  each  of  thefc 
feales  has  500  excretory  dufts,  and  a grain  of 
farid  will  cover  150  fcules  and  1250000  pore's, 
through  which  we  perfpire.  Figuratively,  a 
tl.in  ikin  formed  on  the  furface  of  any  li- 
quor. 

CUTFCULAR,  Adj.  belonging  to  the 

Ikin. 

CUTLASS,  S.  [tfiutelofs,  Fr.  fometimes 
written  cut!dcc~\  a broad  cutting  fword. 

CU'  T LER,  S.  [from  ccutcau , Fr.  a knife  J 
one  who  makes  and  fells  knives,  See. 

CUT-PURSE,  S.  a thief,  a robber,  a 
pick-pocket. 

CUTTER,  S.  a perfon,  or  inllrumcnt, 
which  cuts  any  thing  $ a nimble  velTel ; the 
tore  teeth.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer,  who 
rovides  u'ood  for  tire  tallies,  cuts  the  fum 
aid  upon  them,  and  cads  them  into  the 
court  to  be  written  upon. 

CUT-THROAT,  S.  a murderer. 

CU'T-THROAT,  Adj.  ciuel,  harbarous, 
inhuman. 

CU  TTING,  S.  a fhread  or  piece  feparat- 
cd  by  a lharp  in  ft  rumen  t. 

CY'CLOD,  S.  [xluXoj,  Gr.  a circlr,  and 
tiJoj,  Gr.  a form  or  fhapcj  a geometrical  curve 
formed  by  the  line  which  a nail,  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a wheel,  intakes  irr  the  air,  while 
the  wheel  revokes  in  a right  line. 

CYCLOTDAL,  Adj.  relating  to  a cy- 
cloid. 

CYCLOPX'DIA,  S.  [from  xoxXrc,  Gr.  a 
circle,  and  irzrftic,  Gr.  fcicnc-J  a circle  of 
knowledge  ; a general  courfe  of  fciences 

CY'GNET,  S.  [lycrus,  Lat.]  a young 

(Wan. 

CYLINDER,  S.  [xi/Xiv^pov,  Gr.]  in  Geo- 
metry, a round  folid,  having  its  bafes  circu- 
lar, in  the  form  of  a rolling  (lone  ufed  by 

gardiners. 

CY'LlNDRIC,  CYLINDRICAL,  Adj. 
partaking  of  the  form  of  a cylinder. 

CY'MBAL,  S.  [cymbal urn,  Lat.]  a mufi- 
cal  inflrument  among  the  ancients,  fuppo-  1 
fed  to  be  made  of  brafs,  and  in  the  form  of 
a kctrlc-drum. 

CUNA'NTHROPY,  S.  [from  xuvee,  Gr. 
a dog,  and  at^Kirst,  Gr.  a manj  the  fpccies 
of  madnefs  contracted  by  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog. 

CY'NIC,  CY'NICAL,  Adj.  Gr.] 

fatlrical,  hurling  ; brutal,  partaking  of  the 
tjualities  of  a cynic  philofopher,  who  was  re- 
markable for  his  rigorous  reprchenfion  of 
vice. 

CY'NIC,  S.  a philofopher,  who  had  an 
utter  contempt  of  every  thing,  except  mora- 
lity. A fe£t  founded  by  Diogenes. 

CY'ON,  S.  Lee  CION. 

CY  PRESS,  S.  [cvprrjjui,  Lat.  ryprirt,  Fr.] 
'in  Botany,  hath  male  and  female  flowers,  at 
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a dtftence,  on  the  fame  plant,  the  male  form- 
ed into  oval  katkins  without  petals,  or  (la- 
mina. The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  fo  lading 
a nature,  that  the  gates  of  St.  Peter's  church 
at  Rome,  which  were  made  of  it,  laded  600 
years,  without  any  fenfible  decay.  Figura- 
tively ufed  for  mourning. 

CE'ST,  S.  [xvnc,  Gr.J  in  Surgery,  a hag  I 
containing  morbid  matter. 

CY'STIC,  Adj.  in  Surgery,  contained  or 
included  in  a bag. 

CYSTO'TOMY,  S.  [from  m>fTo?  and  ] 
'njA.yji,  Gr.  to  cut]  the  art  of  opening  encyf ' 
ted  tumours,  to  let  out  morbid  matter. 

CZ'AR,  S.  the  title  of  the  empcior  of 
Ruffia. 

CZA'RINA,  S.  [from  czar]  the  title  of 
the  emprefs  of  Rulha. 


D. 

DThe  fourth  letter  in  tire  Fnglifh  al- 
^ phabet,  and  the  third  confonant.  ll 
has  the  fame  (hape  in  the  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  our  alphabet,  and  feems  formed 
from  the  A Delta  of  the  Greeks ; it  is  pro- 
nounced by  placing  the  top  of  the  tongue  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  and  then  feparat- 
ing  them  by  a gentle  breathing,  the  lips  being 
open  at  the  lame  time.  As  a numeral  it 
Hands  for  500.  rAs  an  abbreviature,  D Hands 
for  dortor,  D.  D.  dortor  in  divinity,  D.  C 
da' capo,  f Ital.  from  the  head  or  beginningj 
in  Mufic,  implies  that  the  beginning  of  a 
tunc  is  to  be  played  over  again. 

To  DA'B,  V.  A.  | dauber,  Fr.],to  touch 
gently,  generally  applied  to  fomething  loft, 
or  moift. 

DA'B,  S.  a (mall  lump,  generally  applied  to 
fomething  moid.  A blow,  with  fomething 
xr.oid  or  foft.  In  low  language,  a perfon  ex- 
pert in  any  thing,  but  not  ufed  in  writing. 
In  Natural  Hidory,  a fmall  flat  fifh.  A dab- 
•zvajb,  is  a fmall  wa(h  of  cloaths,  to  anfwer  a 
particular  emergence,  till  the  dated  period  of 
walking  returns. 

To  DA'BBLE,  V.  A.  f dabbelen,  Bclg.]  to 
fmear  or  dab  with  fomething  wet.  Ncuter- 
ly,  to  play  in  the  water,  k igurativcly,  to 
do  any  thing  fuperficially. 

DA'BBLER,  S.  one  that  dabbles  in  water. 
Figuratively,  one  who  performs  a thing  fu- 
perficially j one  who  never  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom of  an  affair. 

DA'CE,  S.  f dcrctau,  Fr.]  a fmall  river  fifh, 
fomething  lefs  than  a roach. 

DA'CTYL,  S.  [daElylus,  Laf.J  a foot  in 
Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  confiding  of  one 
long  and  two  fhort  lyllable?. 

DAD,  DA'DDY,  S.  [tad,  Brit,  atta,  Goth. 
dod,  Hcb.]  a father. 

DAEDAL,  Adj.  f dcedalus , Lat.]  various, 
variegated,  fkiliull,  “ The  daedal  hand  of 


nature  ” Phillips.  Johnfon  ohfrrves  that  this 
is  not  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  fh<»uld 
not  be  imitated  : Thofc  who  know  the  fable 
of  Daedalus,  arc  the  beft  judges. 

DA'FFODIL,  DAFFODILLY,  DAFFO- 
DOWNDl'LLY,  S.  in  Botany,  the  Narcif- 
fus.  The  flowers  are  included  in  an  obipng 
loath  a,  or  (heath,  which  tears  open,  and 
then  withers. 

To  DA'FT,  V.  A to  tofs  afide,  with 
flighting  and  contempt ; to  poftpone. 

To  DA\i,  V.  A ,[daag,  dag.  Sax.  ] to  be- 
mire  the  lower  parts  of  a gown  or  other  gar- 
ment. 

DA'GGER.  S.  [dague,  Fr. J a fhort  fword. 
In  Printing,  the  obelus,  ufed  as  a mark  of 
reference,  of  this  form. 

To  DA'GGLE,  V.  A.  [from  dag,]  to 
1 wet,  or  daub  the  bottom  of  the  cloaths,  in 
j the  dirt,  dew,  or  wet.  Neutcrly,  to  hang  in 
[ the  mire  or  dirt. 

DATLY,  AJj.  ( 'daglic,  Sax.]  happening 
every  day.  Adverbially,  every  day.  Figu- 
ratively, conftantly,  freshen 1 1 y,  qfien. 

DA  1NTILY,  Adv.  curiouily,  elegantly, 
delicioufly,  pleafimtly. 

DAT  N TIN  ESS,  S.  delicacy,  elegance, 
nicety,  fqueamilhnefs  j or,  the  not  being  cafi- 
ly  plcafed. 

DATN  TY,  Adj.  [derived  by  Skinner 
from  dam  old  Fr.  for  delicate,  which  John- 
fon cannot  find  ; perhaps  from  3»itw, 
Gr.  an  entertainment)  pleating  to  the  tafte 
and  dearly  purchafcd ; delicate,  fqueamilh, 
fcrupulous,  elegant,  well  formed,  afferted. 
“ Your  dainty  lpeakers.’*  Prior. 

DATNTYjS.  fome  curious  food  of  cx- 
quifite  tafte. 

DA'IRY,  S,  the  making  fcveral  kinds  of 
food  from  milk.  Pafturage;  a place  where 
butter  or  cheefe  are  made. 

DA'IRY-MAID,  S.  a woman  fervant, 
who  manages  the  dairy,  and  makes  butter  or 
cheefe. 

DAISY,  S.  f dages  eage  Chauc,  dais,  Fr.f 
in  Botany,  the  bc/hs,  it  hath  a radiated  di^"- 
cous  flower,  compofed  of  many  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  in  the  difk,  and  female  flowers 
forming  the  border,  or  rays,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  a common  empalement. 

DATE,  S.  [dal,  del,  Belg]  a hollow  plac£ 
between  hills  $ a vale,  a vally. 

DA'LL  1ANCE,  S.  [from  dally]  arts  of 
fondnefs  between  lovers.  Figuratively,  the 
carrelles  of  a married  couple.  Delay,  or  de- 
ferring. “ You  ufe  this  dalliance  to  excufe 
—your  breach  of  promife.’*,  Shah. 

DALLIER,  S.  a trifler.  Alfo  a perfon 
who  ufes  arts  of  fondnefs. 

To  DA'LL Y,  V.  N.  [dedln,  Belg.]  to 
trifle  ; to  amufe  one's  felf  idly  j to  exchange 
caredes  of  fondnefs.  To  fport,  to  frolic. 
To  delay.  “ Wherein  he  dallied  with  them.” 
IPifd.  xii,  26.  Artivcly,  to  put  off. 

DAM,. 
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DA'M,  ffro midamt]  the  motlief,  general- 
ly applied  to  bcatts. 

DA'M,  S.  [dam,  Belg.j  a mole,  a bank, 
&c.  to  confine  waters. 

To  DAM,  V.  A.  [damman,  Fr.]  to  con- 
fine water  by  banks,  moles,  or  other  ob- 
ftru&ions.  Figuratively,  to  damp,  obftruefc, 
or  intercept.  “ The  more  thou  damm  ft  it 
up,  the  more  it  burns.”  Sbak. 

1)A'M AGE,  S.  [damage , Fr."|  mifehief, 
hurt,  detriment,  lofs,  generally  applied  to 
that  hurt,  hindrance,  and  detriment  which  a 
perfon  receives  in  his  eftate.  Hence  in  Law, 
the  giving  of  damages  to  a plaintiff,  is  the 
allowing  him  fo  much  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
compenlatc  for  his  lofs  or  hindrance  of  bufi- 
nefs  during  a profecution. 

To  DA'MAGE,  V.  A.  to  fpoil,  hurt  or  in- 
jure any  thng.  To  affeft  a perfon  with  lof>$ 
to  impair. 

DA'M  AGE  ABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  damaged  or  fpoiled  by  time.  Mifchievous, 
hurtful. 

DA'MASCENE,  S.  [damafcenusy  Lat.]  a 
final  1 round  black  plumb,  of  a rough  and 
adringent  tafte  ; it  is  pronounced  damfon . 

DA'M  ASK,  S.  [damajquin,  Fr.]  a manu- 
facture of  linnen  or  filk  woven  with  raifed 
flowers.  Likewife  a very  fine  decl  ufed  for 
fword  and  cutlafs  blades,  and  of  a very  fine 
temper.  Figuratively,  a red  colour,  alluding 
to  the  colour  of  the  damafk  rofe. 

To  DA'M  ASK,  V.  A.  to  weave  in  raifed 
figures.  To  variegate,  deverfify  or  ctnbel- 
lith.  “ Damvjh'.ng  the  ground  with  fivtven." 
Yentt.n. 

DA'MASK-ROSE,  in  Botany,  the  flowers 
are  of  a Co  ft,  pale  red,  nor  very  double,  of  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  tire  tops  are  long  and 
i'mooth.  See  ROSE. 

DA'ME,  S.  [Fr.  Duma,  Ital.J  originally 
applied  to  a perfon  of  a noble  birth,  as  it  is 
at  prefent  ufed  in  law  ; but  commonly  ufed 
now  for  a farmer's  wife,  or  one  of  the  lower 
fort.  Ufed  in  poetry  for  a perfon  of  rank 

To  DAMN,  V.  A.  [datbna,  Lat.  dawner, 
Fr.]  to  devote  or  cur fc  to  eternal  torments. 
To  explode  or  render  any  perfon  or  per- 
formance unpopular,  by  hiding,  &c. 

DA'MNABLE,  Adj.  defer ving  eternal  pu- 
nifhment.  Ufed  in  a kidicious  feme,  lor 
pernicious  or  odious. 

DA'MNABLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  incur  eternal  punifhmcnts.  Indecently 
ufed  forodioufly,  hatefully,  deteflably  \ pro- 
digioufly. 

DAMNA'TION,  S.  a Bate  of  exclufion 
from  divine  mercy. 

DA'MNATOR,  Adj.  [damnatorious,  Lat.} 
containing  the  fentence  to  cverlafting  punifh- 
ment. 

DA'MNF.D,  Part,  hateful;  detcftable; 
abominable;  deplorable. 

DAMNl'FIC,  Adj.  procuring  lofs,  mifi 
cbievous,  hurtful. 


DAN  • 

To  DA'MNIFY,  V.  A.  [dammfico,  Lat.} 
to  occafion  lofs.  To  fpoil,  hurt,  or  im- 
pair. 

DA'MP,  Adj.  [dampe,  Belg.]  molft  ; wet- 
tilh.  Figuratively,  dejeOed  full  of  forrow, 
on  account  of  fome  unexpected  Cal  imity. 

DA'MP,  S.  a fog,  or  mift.  A moilt  va- 
pour.  Figuratively,  dejeftion  or  forrow. 

To  DA'MP,  V.  A.  to  wet  or  moilten.  To 
chill ; or  leflen  heat  by  water.  Figurative- 
ly, to  leflen  any  quality.  To  Imother, 
dieck.or  deprefs. 

DA'MP  I SHN  ESS,  S.  tendency  to  wet- 
nefs,  or  moiflure. 

DA'MPNESS,  S.  a cold,  chilly  moifhire. 

DA'MPY,  Adj.  moilt  or  wet  with  mifi, 
fogs,  or  other  vapours.  Figuratively,  dejeCl- 
ed  ; forrowful.  “ The  lords  d>d  difpcl 
dampy  thoughts.”  Hayiv. 

DA'MSEL,  S.  [damcifclle , Fr.j  originally 
ufed  for  an  attendant  of  the  higher  rank  ; 
but  at  prefent  for  a young  country  lafs. 

DA'MSON,  See  DAMASCENE. 

To  DA'NCE,  V.  N.  [ danfer , Fr.J  to  move 
in  a graceful  attitude,  agreeable  to  an  air 
fung,  or  play’d.  To  dance  attendance?  is  to 
wait  in  a luppliant  manner  on  a perfon. 
To  dance  after , to.  go  frequently  in  order  to 
fee  a perfon. 

DA'NCE,  S.  [Fr.  danty  Ifl.]  an  agreeable 
motion  of  the  body  and  feet,  adj u fled  by  art, 
to  the  tunc  of  a mufical  inflrument. 

DA'NCER.  S.  one  who  dances.  J- 

DANC'ING-MASTER,  S.  one  who 
teaches  the  art  of  dancing. 

To  DA  NDLE,  V.  A.  [dandcltn,  Belg.l 
to  keep  a child  in  motion/  to  quit  it-  Figu- 
ratively, to  treat  with  too  much  fondotfs; 
to-ufe  like  a child  or  infant. 

DA'NDLER,  S.  a pcrlon  that  plays  with 
or  fondles  a child. 

DAN'GER,  S.  [pronounced  dainger,  dan- 
ger, Fr.]  hazard,  rifque,  a condition  which  is 
liable  to  mifehief. 

ToDAN'GER,  V.  A.  to  expole  to  lofs, 
or  calamity. 

DAN'GERLE&S,  Adj.  ont  of  a poflibility 
of  meetiog  with  any  accident. 

DAN'GEROUS,  Adj.  cxpofcd  to  acci- 
dents, injury,  lofs,  or  harm.  * 

DANGEROUSNESS,  S.  a condition 
which  expofes  to  accidents. 

To  DAN'GLE,  V.  N.  to  hang  loofe,  fo  as 
to  be  eafily  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  See . 
Figuratively’,  to  hang  as  a dependant  upon 
another. 

\ DAN'GLER,  S.  one  who  frequents  the 
company  of  women  purely  to  pafr  time- 

DAN'K,  Adj.  [ tuveken , Tent,  half  dry] 
moifl,  wettifh. 

DANUBE,  the  largcft  and  mod  confidera- 
hle  river  in  Europe,  which  rifes  in  the  Black 
Forcft,  near  Zunberg  ; and  running  N.  E*. 
through  Suabia,  pafles  by  Ulm,  the  Capital 
of  that  country;  then  running-  E.  through 
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Bavaria  an J Auflria,  pa  Acs  by  Rati/bon,  Paf- 
iau,  Ens,  and  Vienna.  It  then  enters  Hun- 
gary, and  runsS.  E.  from  Prcfburg  to  Buda, 
and  fo  en  to  Belgrade  ; after  which  it  divides 
Bulgaria  from  Molachia,  and  Moldavia,  dif 
charging  itfclf  by  feveral  channels  into  the 
Black  Sea,  through  the  province  of  Beflara-j 
bia.  Towards  the  mouth,  it  was  called  the 
Ifter  by  the  ancients  ; and  it  is  now  {did,  tha: 
four  of  the  mouths  arc  choaked  up  with  fund, 
and  that  there  are  only  two  now  remaining. 
It  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  U I m. 
and  receives  feveral  large  rivers  as  it  pafic* 
along.  It  is  fo  deep  between  Buda  and  Bel- 
grade, that  the  Turks  and  Chiiftians  have 
had  Oaeri  of  war  upon  it  ; and  yet  it  is  not 
navigable  to  the  Black  Sea,  on  account  of  the 
ca  tariffs. 

DAN'KISH,  Adj. # fomewhat  moiftifh, 

wet. 

DAP'PER,  Adj.  f dapper , Belg.]  fmall 
of  (Uture,  *nd  full  of  life,  fpirit,  and  viva- 
fcity. 

DAPPLE,  Adi.  marked  or  variegated  with 
different  colours. 

To  lJaP'PLE,  V.  A.  to  Break,  variegate, 
or  diverfify  with  a different  colour. 

To  DA'RE,  V.  N.  [pretcr,  I durfi,  or 
have  dared , from  dear  ran,  dyrran.  Sax.]  fo 
Uudcrtake  a thing  without  being  difeouraged 
by  danger.  Actively,  to  challenge  a per- 
lon  to  fght. 

DA'RE^S.  a provocation;  a challenge  ; 
a defiance. 

D A'REFUL,  Adj.  couragious,  without  fear. 

“ We  might  have  met  them  dareful ; beard  to 
bfeardi”  Sbak. 

DA'RING,  Adj.  bold  ; adventurous  ; 
bourageous;  taking  an  affair  notwithffand- 
ing  the  dangers  attending  it.  Attempting  a 
thing  without  regarding  the  laws. 

DA^RING  LY,  Adv.  boldly,  courageous- 
ly, outrageoiilly,  impudently. 

DA'RINGNESS,  S boldncfs,  impudence. 
DA'RK,  Adj.  [ deorc , Sax.]  without  light. 
Dull,  applied  to  colours.  Not  to  be  iefcn 
through.  Figuratively,  not  eafy  to  be  un- 
der  flood  ; obfure.  Ignorant,  gloomy,  ap- 
plied to  the  temper. 

DA'RK,  S.  want  of  light,  by  which 
things  become  invilibie.  Obfcurity ; want 
of  knowledge. 

To  DARKEN,  V.  A.  [odauriaH,  Sax. ] 
to  deprive  of  light.  Figuratively,  to  cloud 
or  perplex.  Neuterly,  to  grow  dark. 

DA'RKLY,  Adj.  void  of  light.  Ob- 
fcurely. 

DA'RRNESS,  S.  a ftate  wherein  light  is 
abfent  and  objects  become  invifible.  Opakc- 
hefs.  Figuratively,  obfcurity  ; the  internal 
regions ; wickedncfs. 

DA'RKSOME,  Adj.  gloomy ; obicurc  ; 
almoft  without  light. 

DAR'LING,  9.  [deor/irtg,  Sax.J  a pe’rfon 
gicatly  careffed.  A favourite.  1 
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To  DA'RN,  V.  A.  to  mend  holes  fa 
(lockings,  &c.  by  crofs  flitches. 

ToDARRA'IGN,  V.  A.  to  prepare  fat 
fight;  to  fet  in  battie array.  “ D»rruin  yo \*t 
battle,  for  they  are  at  band.'*  Sbak. 

DA'RT,  S.  [ dard , Fr.J  a imall  lance, 

I thrown  by  the  hand. 

To  DA  RT,  V.  A.  to  caft  cr  throw  a 
dart.  *]  o wound  at  a didancc.  To  emit,  or 
caft ; to  fly. 

ToDA'SH,  V.  A.  (g/i 'fder,  Fr.  to  fprinkhr] 
to  break  by  throw  ing  wirh  violence.  To  bc- 
fpiinkle:  to  vet  by  beating  the  water  with 
a Hick,  &c.  To  mix  with  another  liquor. 
To  form  at  once  or  without  fludy,  ufed  with 
out.  To  obliterate,  or  cancil  a writing  by 
drawing  a Broke  over  it  with  a pen.  To 
m:»ke  a peilon  afhamed  or  confounded. 
Neuterly,  to  fly  in  waves  or  fparkles  over  the 
furface  of  a vcflcl  dr  bank. 

DA'SH,  S.  the  Broke  occafioned  by  fling- 
ing one  thing  againft  another.  A Broke 
made  with  a pen,  A blow.  A mixture  of 
another  liquor. 

DA'SIaRD,  S.  [adraflr/pan,  Sax.J  a 
coward ; a pcifon  infamoutfy  timid  and 
fearful. 

To  D VSTARD,  V.  A.  to  terrify.  " And 
dafiardi  manly  fouls  with  hope  and  fear,’* 
Dryd. 

To  DA'STARDIZE,  V,  A.  to  intimi-* 
date,  or  render  cowardly. 

DA'S  I ARC  Y,  S.  tear,  cowardice. 

DA'TE,  S.  [Jatfe,  Fr.]  the  day  in  which 
a writing  is  flgncd,  or  an  event  happens. 
Continuance.  The  fruit  of  the  palm  tree. 

To  DA'TE,  V.  A.  to  tninu.e  down  the 
time  in  which  any  thing  is  performed. 

DA'  TE  LESS,  Adj.  without  any  fixed  term, 
date,  or  period. 

DA' LIVE,  S.  [dat;fy  Fr.  dativus , Lat.J 
the  cafe  of  a noun  which  fignifies  tf  e pci- 
fon  to  whom  any  thing  is  given  or  oor.e  In 
Law,  fuch  executors  as  arc  appointed  by  a 
j lid  pc’s  decree. 

ToDAL'B,  V.  A [ dauber , Fr.]  to  fmcar, 
to  fpoil.  Figuratively,  to  paint  coariely.  To 
cover  with  fomething  gauJy.  To  flatter 
grofsly,  to  play  the  hypocrite.  fi  I cannot 
daub  it  further.”  Sbak.  , 

DAU'BER,  S.  a perlon  who  foils  or  fmcars 
a thing.  Figuratively,  a coarfc,  indifferent 
painter.  . , 

DAU'BRY,  S.  fomething  which  befpeaks 
craftincfis  ; artifice.  “ Spells  and  fuch  dau - 
brey>”  Sbak.  Not  in  life. 

DA'VBNTRY,  or  DAI'NTRY,*  a town 
of  Northamptonlbire,  with  a market  op 
Wcdncfduys  and  five  fairs,  on  eafler-  M.ond<»y, 
for  holies  an  J horned  cattle  ; on  June  6,  lor 
hogs,  and  ail  fO|ts  of  goods  ; op.  Augufl  6,  . 
tor  horned  C.tfrle-,  on  October  2,  for-  cattle, 
chcefe,  and  onious  ; and  ou  Oftobcr  27,  c-I- 
lcd  ram -fair,  cliuliy  for  Iheccp.  It. is  felt- 
ed on  the  lid^ol  a h.ll,  and  is  a pfclty  buiid- 
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fome  town  on  the  great  road  to  Cheftcr  and  “ How  cold  and  dead  does  a prayer  ap- 
Carlille  - and  the  market  is  well  fupplicd  with  pear.”  adddif.  Taftelefs,  infipid,  or  vapid, 
horfes  cattle,  fhcep,  corn,  and  provifions.  applied  to  liquors.  Without  any  force  or 
It  is  12.  m.lcs  W.  of  Northampton,  20  S.  E.  influence;  dull.  “ A dead  fire."  Without 
of  Coventry,  and  73  N.  W.  of  London,  any  capacity  for  growing  ; withered.  “ A 
Lon.  16.  10.  lat.  5a.  ix.  dead  bough  or  plant."  Not  to  be  influenced 

DAU'GHTER,  S.  [daubtar,  Goth,  dal-  or  fcJuced  by  : ufed  with  fo.  “ We  being 
ttr,  Sax.  j the  female  offspring  of  a man  and  dead  to  fin.”  1 Peter  ii.  54.  In  Scripture, 
woman.  Figuratively,  any  female.  A female  generally  applied  to  fignify  thofe  whofe  con- 
who  confclles  to  a pried.  fciences  are  fo  feared  by  an  habitual  courfe  of 

To  DAU'NT,  V.  A.  \dompter,  Fr.  de/nito,  fin,  as  to  be  infenfible  to  the  calls  of  grace. 
Lat.)  to  difeourage,  to  affeft  with  tear.  To  DE^AD,  DE  ADEN,  V.A.  to  deprive 

DAU'NTLESS,  Adj.  without  fear,  brave,  of  any  quality  or  fenfation.  Figuratively, 
DAU'NFLESSNESS,  S.  a condition  void  to  make  liquors  vapid  or  taftlefs.  Nenterly, 
cf  tejr,  to  lofe  any  force  or  quality. 

DA'W,  S.  [till,  del,  Bav.]  a fmall  bird  of  DEAD-LIFT,  S.  a prefling  call,  or  exi- 
a black  and  white  colour.  gence.  A lait  refouree.  “ To  help  itfelf  at 

To  DAWK,  V.A.  in  Carpentry,  to  cut  a a dead-lift."  Und.% 
hollow  in  a work.  DEA'DLY,'  Adj.  rmrrtherous.  Mortal,. 

To  DAWN,  V.  N.  [dtrgian,  Sax.]  to  grow  inveterate,  not  fatisfied  with  any  thing  left 
light.  Figuratively,  to  afford  an  obfcuie  tlian  the  death  of  another.  “ Deadly  ene- 
light  to  the  underftanding.  To  give  fome  in-  mies  to  the  Turks.”  Knollet. 
dication  of  approaching  fplcndor.  DEADLY,  Adv.  refemblingdeath.  “ Look- 

DA'WN,  S.  the  full  appearance  of  light,  cd  deadly  pale.”  Sbah.  Mortally,  f6  as  to 
after  night,  a beginning.  deprive  of  life.  Sometimes  ufed  in  familiar 

DA'Y,  S.  [dag.  Sax]  that  fpace  of  time  difeourfe  or  implying  very  much,  deadlyhm- 
wherein  it  is  light;  but  a natural  or  civil  gry  ; exceedingly.  *‘  Though  deadly  weary.” 
day  is  that  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  earth  Orrery. 

performs  one  rotatipn  on  its  axis,  fo  as  its  DEA'DNESS,  S.  want  of  ardour.  Laty- 
different  pans  (ball  fucceffivcly  enjoy  the  gnor  or  faintneft.  Vapidnefs,  lofs  of  fpt- 
light  of  the  fun ; this  confifls  of  a period  rit. 

of  24  hours.  In  Scripture,  fome  particular  DE'AF,  Adj.  [itef,  Bdg.]  not  havmg 
period  or  remarkable  incident  in  a pcrlon’s  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  Figuratively,  regatd- 
life.  lefs,  inattentive. 

DA'Y-BED,  S.  a bed  ufed  in  the  day-  To  DE'AF,  DE'AFEN,  V.  A,  to  deprive 
time,  for  idlcnefs  and  luxury.  “ Having  of  the  fenfe  of  hearng. 
come  from  a day- bed."  Hah.  DEA'FL^i,  Adv.  [deaflic,  Sax.]  without 

DA'Y-LABOUR,  S.  a portion  of  labour,  any  fenfe  of  founds,  withuut  hearing, 
claimed  or  exafted  of  a pel  fon  every  day.  DEA'FNESS,  S.  the  (late  of  a perfon 

DA'Y-LABOURER,  S.  one  who  is  hired  whofe  hearing  is  entirely  loft,  or  greatly  im- 
to  work  by  the  day.  paired.  Figuratively,  inattention,  difregard. 

DA'YSr’RING,  S.  the  dawn  ; the  day-  DE'AL,  S.  [dal.  Sax.]  a part,  fhare,  or 
break.  “ With  deyfprir.g  born.”  Milt-  portion.  The  praflice  of  diftributing  cards 
"DA'Y-STAR,  S.  the  morning- ftar.  ‘‘So  to  thofe  who  arc  engaged  in  any  game, 
finks  the  day  Jiar,  in  the  ocean  bed.”  To  DE'AL,  V.  A.  [dalan,  Sax.]  to  di- 
pilt.  ftribute  to  different  perfons.  To  fcatter  pro- 

To  DAZE,  V.  A.  [divert,  Sax.]  to  over-  mifeuoufly.  Ncuterly,  to  tranfsfl  hufmeft. 
power  with  too  much  light  or  refulgence.  To  a£l;  joined  with  by.  ‘fo  deal  in  ; to  fed, 
DA'ZIED,  Adj.  adorned  with  daries.  to  be  eoiivcrfanc  in  4 to  praflife.  'Jo  behave 
« The  prettied  darted  fpot  we  can.”  Slat.  towards. 

To  DA'ZZLE,  V,  A.  to  over-power  the  DEAL,  a fea-port  town  in  Kent,  which 
eyes  w ith  too  great  a degree  of  light  or  fplcn-  though  pretty  large  has  no  mlrket,  nor  fair, 
dor.  To  l ife  the  ufe  of  fight  for  a time,  by  It  is  feared  r ear  the  fca,  and  is  4 member  of 
too  much  light,  or  reading.  ‘‘  Thy  fight  is  Sandwich,  governed  hy  a mayor  and  jurats. 

young and  you  (hall  read  when  mine  be-  It  has  a church,  a chapel,  and  about  1000 

gins  t od  tnzle  " Utah.  houfes,  which  are  moftly  low  and  built  with 

DE'ACON,  S.  a lower  degree  of  clergy,  bricks;  tliefc  form  three  long  but  narrow 
rather  a Rate  of  probation  for  one  year,  alter  ftreets.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about 
which  a perfin  is  ordained  piieft.  4500  ; hut  as  no  manufafturc  is  carried  on 

DE'AD,  Adj.  [Sax.  dood,  Belg.  dad]  dc-  here,  the  trades-pcople  chiefly  depend  qfl  the 
prived  ot  life,  ufed  with  of  before  ihc  Calife  of  fea-faring  men  w ho  refort  thither  ’I'ljil 
death.  Figuratively,  without  fenfe  or  mo-  place  is  defended  by  a caftie  buik  by  Henry 
tion  ; hence  a deep  deep  is  called  a dead  deep.  VIII.  and  near  it  arc  two  Olliers.  Between 
Unaftive.  Dull,  applied  to  colours.  To  lie  -his  place  and  Goodwin  Sands  are  the  Dow  ns, 
dead.  L'fckfs.  Unaffcctin  g ; void  of  ardour,  where  the  (hips  ufually  ride  at  going  out  or 
• 1 • corn- 
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coming  home.  It  is  7 miles  S.  by  F..  of 
Sandwich,  7 N.  by  E.  of  Dover,  and  75  E. 
by  S.  ofLondon.  Loa.  19.  lat.  51.16. 

DEALBATKXV,  the  art  of  rendering 
things  white,  which  were  no  fot  before.  lt  It 
receives  a manifold  dealbatiott."  Brcrwn . 

DEA  LER,  S.  one  who  trades.  One  who 
prartifes  any  thing.  One  who  diftributes 
cards. 

DE'ALING,  S.  prartice,  behaviour,  treat- 
ment. Bufmefs. 

DE'AN,  S.  [doyen,  Fr,]  a perfon  in  col- 
legiate churches  who  isprefidenc  of  the  chap- 
ter. 

DE'ANERY,  S.  the  office,  revenue,  or  re- 
sidence of  a dean. 

DE'ANSHIP,  S.  the  office  of  a dean. 

DE'AR,  Adj.  [deore,  dyre.  Sax.]  an  ob- 
jert  of  great  afferton  ; beloved.  Valuable  j 
of  high  price,  fcarce,  not  plentiful.  “ A 
dear  lea  (on.”  ufed  by  Shak.  for  deer,  of  dear, 
Sax.  wild,  fierce,  farocious,  or  inveterate. 
“ Would  I had  met  my  deareft  foe."  Shak. 

DE'AR,  S.  a word  of  fondnefis,  imply- 
ing that  the  perfon  is  valued  as  much  ?.s  the 
moft  ~oBly  purchufc. 

DE'AR- BOUGHT,  Adj.  .bought  at  too 
high  a price.  ■“  De.r-bougbf  with  fo  much 
woe.”  Milt. 

DE'AR  LING,  S.  [decrliag,  Sax.]  a per- 
son carefled  and  eBeeracd  with  great  afTcc- 
tion. 

DE'ARLY,  Adv.  with  great  affertion  ; at 
too  great  a price. 

To  DEARN,  V.  A.  [dyrnap,  Sax.  to  hide] 
to  mend  holes.  Sec  DARN. 

DE'AR  NESS,  S.  fondnefs  ; warmth  of 
afiertion.  Scarcity  ; coBlinefs. 

DE'ARTH,  S.  fcarcity.  Want.  Need, 
famine.  Barrennefs. 

DE'ATiJ,  S.  [pronounced  deth,  from  death, 
Sax  ] the  departure  of  the  foul  from  the  bo- 
dy. Lofs  of  motion,  and  all  the  functions 
of  anitpal  life.  The  Bate  of  the  dead.  Mur- 
der. The  capi  of  death.  “ The  feather’d 
death."  Dryd.  In  Divinity,  a Bate  ofinfenfibi- 
lity,  fo  as  not  to  be  feduced  by  allurements  of 
any  Lind,  ufed  with  unto.  (t  A death  unto  fin.” 
Church  Catch.  w The  gates  of  death." 
PfaJ.  ix.  iv  are  the  grave. 

DE'ATH  BED,  S.  tl*e  bed  whereon. a 
perfon  dies. 

DE'ATHFULL,  Adj,  mortal,  fatal,  de- 
ftrurtivc. 

DE'ATML&SS,  Adj.  /to?  fubjert,  or  liable 
to  death ; immortal. 

DEATHLIKE,  Adj.  [deatbfr,  Sax.]  re- 
fcmkling  death, 

p^mny-pooK,  s.  f«<&«  g r.j 

a near  approach  to  dc  ,.ph.  Oi»  the  verge  ot 
dying. 

DE'ATH- WATCH,  S.  in  ‘Natural  Ilif- 
tnry^  afinalj  inftift,  making  a noife  like  the 
* beating  of  a watch,  defer ibu!  by  Dr.  Dcrham 
jui  the  Philelophical  TranLrticns.  Jt  very 
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much  refomhles  a loufe  both  in  ffiape  arid  co- 
lour ; hut  is  more  nimble  j is  common  in 
every  houfc  in  the  warm  months  j but  in  the 
cold  fcafon  hides  itfelf  in  dry  duOy  places. 
It  is  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  fpring, 
and  at  its  firB  leaving  its  egg.  is  perfectly 
like  a chccfe-mitc,  but  fo  exceeding  fmall, 
as  fcarce  to  be  difeerned  without  a mierofeope. 
In  this  Bate  it  continues  two  months,  after 
which  it  grows  gradually  to  its  more  per- 
fect Bate.  Their  ticking  noife  is  a woo- 
ing aft,  or  a kind  of  ’courtfliip,  and 
happens  commonly  in  July,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  AuguB.  But  they  do  not  beat 
alike  every  \ear,  fometimes  beginning  it 
fooncr,  fometimes  later,  fometimes  for  a 
longer  and  fometimes  for  a fhorter  time.  It 
1 feeds  on  duB  of  powdered  bread,  fruits.  See. 
Some  have  imagined  this  to  have  been  a houfe- 
fpider  ; it  being  cuftomary  for  them  when 
they  firB  come  into  a place,  to  make  a noife 
or  be  ting  on  a wainfeot,  to  which  if  any  other 
of  the  Dmcfpecies  acfwtfrs,  they  fettle  there, 
but  on  the  contrary,  go  farther  :ri  queft  of 
company.  A porfon  may  hold  convcrfe  with 
this  creature  by  imitating  its  Lund,  who  will 
anfwer  as  regularly  with  its  noife,  as  a 
human  creature  can  in  difeourfe  with  his 
voice. 

To  DTBA'RK,  V.  A.  [ddarjuer,  Fr.] 
to  come  out  of  a fhip  to  fhorc. 

To  DEBA'R,  V.  A.  to  hinder  a peifon 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a thing. 

I To  DEBA'SE,  V.  A.  to  reduce  to  a 
lower  value.  To  adulterate  by  the  addition 
of  fo&ething  lefs  valuable.  To  fpoil,  or  ren- 
der lefs  perfert. 

DEBASEMENT,  S.  the  art  of  debafing, 
’or  degrading  a thing  by  the  mixture  of  fome- 
thing  worthlcfs. 

DEL'A'SER,  S.  the  perfon  who  lefTcns  the 
value  of  a thing  by  fbme  mixture.  One 
who  adulterates  or  debafirs. 

DEBATABLE,  Adj.  that  w-hicb  may  be 
difputcJ,  or  debated. 

DEBATE,  S.  [diha:,  Fr.  djbatto.  It'll.] 
a difpute  or  controverfy.  Figuratively,  a 
quarrel  or  cor.tcB, 

To  DEBATE,  V.  A-  [ debaitrt , Fr.]  to 
controvert  ; to  produce  arguments  ; to  Sup- 
port any  fide  of  -a  quefiion  ; to  deliberate. 

DEBA'TEFUL,  Adv.  fond  of  difpute  or 
contradirtion  ; quarrelfomc. 

DEBASEMENT,  S.  conreB,  difpute, 
contradirtion,  or  oppofition  of  opinions. 
“ Without  dcbatcrfint  further.”  Shat. 

DEBATER,  S.  a difpntant,  or  on^  fond 
of  engaging  in  difpUtcs. 

ToDEBAU'CH.V.  A.  [ichauder,  Fr.]  to 
feducc  a perfon ; to  coirupt  a perfon's  morals} 
to  corrupt  by  intemperance. 

DEBAU'CH,  S.  intemperance  in  meat  or 
drink.  Lewdncfs. 

DEBAUCtfE'E,  S.  [dtbaudd,  Fr.]  a per- 
fon given  to  intemperance  or  Icwdncft. 
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ttfB  \V‘C fJMENT,  S.  the  art  of  carrrpt-' 
ing  the  morals  of  perfons. 

To  DEBE'L,  DUB  EL  LATE,  V.  A.  [de- 
belf  Lar.  j to  conquer  or  fubdue  by  force  of 
arms,  f*  The  extirpating  or  dtbellating  of 
giants.”  Bean. 

DEBENTURE,  S.  [from  debeo,  Lat.]  a 
writ,  memorandum,  or  note  by  which  a 

debt  is  claimed. 

DE  BILE,  Adj.  \dclilis,  Lat.]  weak,  fee- 
ble, faint  through  lofsof  ftrength  or  fpirit. 
44  Foiled  fomc  debile  wretch.**  ,'bak. 

To  DEBI'LITA TE,-V.  A.  [ debilitation, , 
Lat.]  to  deprive  of  ftrength  ; to  weaken. 

DEBILITATION,  S.  the  aft  of  depri- 
ving a perfon  of  ftrength. 

DEBILITY,  S.  lofsof  ftrength ; weak- 
U efs  ; want  of  flrength  ; infirmity. 

DEBONA'IR,  Adj.  [debormair,  Fr.]  live- 
ly, affable,  civil,  well-bred,  elegant,  polite. 

DEBONAIRLY,  Adj.  elegantly,  gen- 
teelly, civilly  . 

DE'B  T,  S.  [debit urn,  Lat.  dettey  Fr.]  that 
which  one  perfon  owes  to  anothe-.  Figura- 
tively,4 that  which  it  is  a perfon’s  duty,  or 
which  he  is  under  a nccclthy  to  do  or  fulfer. 

rar/TED,  Tart,  owing,  indebted;  placed 
on  the  debtor  fide  of  an  account. 

DEBTOR;  S.  [delit or ) Lat.]  he  that 
owes  another  money,  or  goods  j that  fide  of 
an  account  which  contains  what  a perfon  has 
had  on  truft. 

DK'CADE,  S.  [>rx2,  Gr.]  a number 
confining  of  ten. 

DECADENCY,  S.  [ decadence , Fr.]  decay. 

D rC'CAGON,  S.  [from  $fxa,  Gr.  ten,  and 
ycy tc,  Gr.  a corr.crj  in  Geometry,  a figure 
having  ten  Tides. 

DE'CALOGUE,  S.  [J«iX*y«c,  Gr.]  the 
ten  commandments,  p ven  by  God  to  Mo- 
les, now  placed  in  the  aoth  chapter  of  Exo- 
dus. 

To  DECA'MP,  V.  N.  [drcawpery  Fr.] 
to  fhift  a camp  ; to  remove  from  one  piace 
to  another. 

DECA'MPMENT,  S the  aft  of  moving 
from  one  place  to  brother. 

To  DE'CANT,  V.  A . f decanter  y Fr.  de- 
eanto,  Lat.]  to  poor  l:quor  off  gently.' 

DEC  AN  TA'TI  O N,  S.  [Fr.J  the  aft  of 
pouring  liquor  oft"  the  lees. 

PF.CA'NTKR,  S.  a bottle  of  white  or 
tnnfruent  gLfs,  ufed  to  contain  liquors  in. 

"1*0  DE  CAY,  V.  N.  [dccboir.Tr.  ] to  loft 
of  irs  valu*’’,  iuhflance,  or  perfection : to  be 
gr  dnally  impaired  ; to  crfnfume  gradually. 

P,  CAY,  S a gradual  .lots  of  fnbflance, 
value,  or  perfection.  'I  he  effects  of  con- 
fimpiion  or  decline.  DcdcnGon  from 
prosperity. 

DECEASE,  S.\dtcrfjs,  Lat.]  death;  de- 
pa*  tore  from  life  ; lots  of  lire. 

To  DECE  ASE,  V.  N*  [decefi/nt,  Lat.]  to 
die 

TECE'IT,  S.  [dicepric,  Lat.]  falfhood  ; a 
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ffand  \ cheat ; arrifice  ; flratigem,  Tn  Law, 
every  fnhtle,  wily  Ibift  or  devife,  ufed  to  dt—  > 
ceive,  defraud,  orimpoft?on  another. 

DKCF/ITFUL,  Adj  full  of  fraud  or  ar- 
tifice ; not  to  he  confided  in,  not  finccre. 

DECE'ITFUL,  Adj.  in  a fraudulent,  in* 
fm cere  manner. 

DECETTFULNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
impqGng  on  a perfon  to  injure  him. 

DEO PVABLE,  Adj.  expofed  to  fraud 
or  impoflurc  ; capable  of  leading  a perfon 
into  an  error.  j 

D EC  El' V A B LENESS,  S.  the  poffibility 
of  being  impofed  upon  by  falfe  reprefenta-  * 
tions. 

To  DECEl'VE,  V.  A.  [deccvoir,  Fr.]  to 
impofe  on  a perfon’s  credulity  by  falfe  ap- 
pearances ; to  lead  into  an  error  or  miftake. 
Figuratively,  to  difappoint,  to  mifreprefent. 

DECEFVER,  S.  one  who  impofeson  the 
crednliry  of  another. 

DECE'MBER,  S.  [from  dccemy  Lat.  ten] 
the  twelfth  month  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  modern  computation  of  time  jbutfcuv  . 
meriy  the  tenth,  as  its  name  imports,  the 
year  then  began  in  P.larch. 

DF.CEM'PEDAL,  Adj.f decrmpedolrt)  Lat.]  i 
mcafuring  ten  feet. 

DF/C.ENCE,  DE'CENCY,  [deccr.ce,  Fr.) 
a method  of  addrefs  or  atfion  becoming  a 
perfon’sfex,  character,  or  rank.  Figuratively, 
modefly.  “ Want  of  decency  is  wantof  fenfe.” 

R of  com, 

DECE'NNIAL,  Adj.  [ decennnm , Lat.] 
continuing,  enduring  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 

DE'CENT,  Part,  [decern]  becoming;  fit, 
fuitable,  or  proper.  Neat. 

DE'CENT  LV,  Adv.  properly.  Confident 
with  character,  or  the  rules  of  good-breeding. 
Figuratively,  modeflly.  With  inunodefty. 

DECEP 1 IBI'LITY,  S.  [from  deeeptro, 
Lat.  j liablenefs  to  be  impofed  on.  «*  T lie 
deceptibiliry  of  our  decayed  nature*”  G/an*v. 

DECE'PTIBLE,  Adj  liable  to  be  deceived, 
or  impo!cd  on. 

DECEPTION,  S.  [deception  Lit;]'  the 
aft  of  impofing  on  a perfrm,  or  Iccding  him 
into  an  error;  the  ftate  of  a ptrfon  impofed 
on,  or  in  a miflake  ; a cheat ; fraud ; miflakc, 
fallacy,  or  mifreprefentation. 

DECL'PTIOUS,  Adj.  apt  to  impofe  upon, 
apt  to  deceive.  • > . , A 

DECRETORY,  Adj.  containing  the 
means  of  leading  a perfon  into  a miflake. 

DECE'SSION,  S.  [deceff.cy  Lat.]  a depar- 
ture. 

To  DECH  A'RTVI,  V.  A.  [deebarmt^  Fr.] 
to  countcr-adf  a charm.  “ He  was  fuddenly 
cured  by  deckarming  the  witchcraft.*'  Harvey. 

To  DECIDE,  V,  A.  [decide,  Lat.J  to  put 
an  end  to  a difputc,  or  event. 

DECIDER,  S.  the  per/on  who  decides  or 
determines  a quarrel,  or  caufe.  r * 

DECTDLOU8,  Adj.  [dtculuut ] in  botany^ 
foon  withering,  not  lafling  the  whole  year. 
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DECI'DUOUSNESS,  S.  aptncfs  to  fall. 
In  Botany,  the  quality  gf  withering  every 
year. 

DE'CIMAL,Adj  [ decimus , Lat.  the  tenth 
numbered,  or  increafing  by  tens.  Decimal 
arithmetic,  is  that  which  computes  by  deci- 
mal fractions. 

To  DE'CIMATE,  V.  A f decimatum , Lat. 
to  tithe  ; to  take  the  tenth  part. 

DECIMATION,  S.  the  aft  of  tithing  ; a 
feleftion  of  every  tenth  foldier  by  lot,  for 
punifhment,  in  a general  mutiny. 

To  DECI'PHER,  V.  A.  [dechiffrer,  Fr. 
to  explain  fomc<hing  written  in  ciphers.  Fi- 
guratively, to  deferibe,  to  unfold,  to  difeo- 
ver,  to  unravel.  **  To  decipher  a perplexed 
affair.** 

DECIPHERER,  S.  one  who  explains  any 
thing  written  in  ciphers;  an  explainer, 

DECISION,  S.  the  determination  of  a 
difpute  or  difference ; the  refult  of  an  event. 

DECl'SlYE,  Adj.  having  the  power  of 
determining,  or  fettling  a difference. 

DECISIVELY,  Adv.  concluflvely,  fo  as 
to  put  an  end  to  a difpute. 

DECISIVENESS,  S.  the  power  of  deter- 
mining or  fettling  any  difference. 

DECI'SORY,  Adj.  able  to  determine,  or 
fix  beyond  difpute. 

iTo  DE'CK.,  V.  A.  [ dccken , Belg. ] to  drefs 
by  way  of  ornament.  “ To  deck  with 
clouds  th’  uncolour'd  Iky.'*  Par.  Loft.  To 
adorn  orembeliifh  with  drefs. 

DE'CK,  S.  [decker,  Dan.]  the  floor  of  a 
(hip. 

DE'CKER,  S.  one  who  adorns  or  dreffes  5 
one  who  covers  a table. 

To  DECLAIM,  V.  A.  [ declamer , Fr.]  to 
fpeak  in  a florid  manner,  like  a rhetorician. 
To  fpeak  much  again  ft  a thing  ; to  run  a 
thing  down. 

DEC  LA  I'M  ER,  S.  one  who  makes  a 
florid  fpcech  in  order  to  move  the  paffions  j 
an  orator,  or  one  who  depreciates  a perfon  or 
thing. 

DECLAMATION,  S.  [declamatio,  Lat.] 
a florid  difeourfe  addrefled  to  the  paflions. 
Figuratively,  au  oflentatious  difplay  of  ora- 
tory. 

DECLAMA'TOR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  who 
fpcaks  or  inveighs  agaiiiH  a thing,  or  perfun. 
An  orator.  “ This  generous  declamatar .** 
Tatter , No.  56. 

DECLA'MA  T ORY , Adj.  [ declamatoire , 
Fr.]  appealing  to  the  paffions;  mecrly  rhe- 
torical flourifti,  oritorical. 

DECLARA  TION,  S.  [Fr.]  the  difeo- 
very  of  a thing  by  words.  Explanation. 
Affirmation.  Id  Law,  the  laying  out  an  acti- 
on in  any  lint. 

DECLARATIVE,  Adj.  explaining  ; 
making  proclamation  ; exprefs. 

DECLARATORILY,  Adv.  in  the  form 
of  a declaration  ; in  a decretory  form,  ex- 
prefsly;’ oppofed  to  promillivelj. 
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DEC  L A'R  AT  ORY,  Adj.  exprefHve  j 
firmative. 

To  DECLARE,  V.  A.  [dee/aro , Lat.] 
to  explain,  or  render  free  from  obfeurity. 
To  manifeff.  To  publifh,  or  proclaim. 

DF.CLAREMENT,  S.  difeovery  ; man?- 
feftation.  “ A dedarement  of  very  different 
parts.”  Brnvrt. 

DECLARER,  S.  one  who  publifhcs, 
proclaims  or  makes  any  thing  known. 

DECLE  NSION,  S.  [dedinaifon,  Fr.  decl 7- 
aatio , Lat.  J a gradual  decreafe  from  a greater 
degree  to  a lefs.  Defcent,  declination,  or 
declivity.  **  The  dcclenfion  from  the  land 
from  that  place  to  the  Tea.”  Burnet.  In 
Grammar,  the  variation  of  the  laff  fyllable 
of  a noun,  whilff  it  continues  to  fignify  the 
fame  thing, 

DECLl'NABLE,  Adj.  having  a variety  of 
endings  according  to  the  different  relations  it 
Hands  for. 

DECLINATION,  S.  [ dedinatio , Lat.] 
defcent ; a change  to  a lefs  perfe#  Hate. 
Decay.  The  aft  of  bending  down.  “ A 
declination  of  the  head.'*  An  oblique  direc- 
tion. Variation  from  a fixed  point  ; fuch  as 
that  of  the  needle  from  the  north.  In 
Affronomy,  the  diftance  of  the  fun,  or  a Har 
from  the  equator.  In  Grammar,  the  in- 
flexion, or  declining  a noun. 

DECLINATOR,  DECLTNA TORY,  S. 
an  infirument  ufed  in  dialling  to  determine 
the  declination,  redination,  and  inclination 
of  planes. 

To  DECLINE,  V.  N.  [JecTtM,  Lat.  dccR- 
ner,  Fr.]  to  lean  downwards.  Figuratively, 
to  go  affray.  To  Ihun,  ref  11  fe,  or  avoid  to 
do  a thing.  To  be  impaired,  to  decay.  To 
elude  the  force  of  an  argument.  To  mention 
the  different  terminations  of  a declinable 
word. 

DECLI'NE,  S.  decay,  owing  to  age,  time, 
or  difeafe. 

DEC  LEVITY,  S.  [decRvis, , .Lat.]  the 
gradual  defcent  of  an  eminence,  or  hill, 

DECLI'VOUS,  Adj.  [declivity  Lat.]  gra- 
dually defeending  from  an  eminence. 

To  DECO  Or,  V.  A.  [decoflum,  Lat.]  to 
prepare  for  ufe  by  boiling.  In  Pharmacy, 
to  boil  in  water,  fo  as  to  draw  out  its  virtue. 
To  boil  till  it  grows  thick,  or  Hrong. 

DECO'CTIBLE,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  boiled,  or  decoflcd. 

DECOCTION,  S.  [decoflum,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  boiling  any  thing  to  extra#  its  virtues. 
Figuratively,  the  Hrained  liquor,  after  it  is 
boiled  in  water. 

DECOC'TURF.,  S',  a preparation  formed 
from  boiling  ingredients  in  water. 

DECOLLATION,  S.  [decollate,  Lat.] 
the  a#  of  beheading.  Figuratively,  deftruc- 
tion.  “ He  by  decollaiion  of  all  hope,  anni- 
hilated his  mercy.”  Brown. 

DECOMPO'SITE,  Adj.  [jleccmpofitus , Lat.] 
compounded  a fecund  time. 
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DFTOMPOSl’TION,  S.  the  aft  of  com- 
fptmding  things,  that  have  been  compounded 
before. 

To  DECOMPO'UNT),  V.  A.  [Jeeempent, 
Lar.J  to  compound  a fecond  time’.  To  form 
by  a fecond  compofitioij. 

■OECOM P'O UNO,  AJj.  compofed  of 
words  or  things,  as  already . compounded* 
.Compounded  a fecond  time. 

D E'  C ORAM  FIN  T,  S . [ from  decor o,  Lat.] 
an  cmbcliiihmcm  or  ornament.  At  Oxfoid, 
Vied*  for  vinegar,  muflard,  fait,  pepper,  and 
other  fauefcs,  auj  the  vcilcis  which  they  arc 
contained  in. 

To  DECORATE,  V.  A.  [decorpium, 
Lat.j  to  fet  oif,  adorn,  or  embcllilh  with 
ornaments. 

DE'CORATION,  S.  an  ornament,  an 
xmhellifliment. 

DECORATOR,  S.  one  who  adorns,  de- 
.corates,  or  cmhcllilhrs. 

DgCCVROUS,  Adj.  [decants,  Lat.j  fuit- 
able,  agreeable,  becoming.  “ It  is  not  fo 
deeoreus,  jj>  refpeft  of  God,  that  he  (hon'd 
immediately  do  all  the  meaneft  fnd  trifiingeR 
things  him  (S.  If."  Ray. 

To  DECORTICATE,  V.  A.  [Jecsrtiea* 
runs,  Lar.J  to  At  ip  olf  the  bark  or  hulk. 
To  peel. 

* DECORTICATION,  S.  the  a&  of  flrip- 
ing  a rhrne  of  ks  bark  or  hulk. 

DECO'RUM,  S.  [Lat.j  a bcluvi-ur 
fuitable  to  the  chancier  of  a perfon,  confid- 
ing likewife  of  a due  observance  of  the  clla- 
biifbed  rules  of  politenefs. 

To  DECO'Y,  V.  A.  [koey,  Be’g.  a cage] 
to  lore  or  intlce  into  a cage,  or  fnare.  figu- 
ratively, to  (educe. 

DECO'Y,  S.  a place  calculated  to  draw 
wtjd  fowJ  into  (hares.  Figuratively,  allure- 
ments, temptation,  a fnare,  alluding  to  the 
methods  ufed  by  decoy-ducks  to  draw  others 
ef  their  fpccies  jnto  a fnare.  “ The  devil 
could  never  hav.e  had  fuch  numbers,  had  he 
not  ufed  force  as  decoy t to  enfnare  otheis.*’ 
paver-  ment  of  the  Tongue.  A decoy-duck.  is 
.one  that  is  trained  to  allure  or  draw  others 
into  a fnare. 

To. DECREASE,  V.  N.  Tdecrcfca,  Lai. 
jdecroifire , Fr.j  to  become  lefs  cither  in 
length,  weight,  force,  or  bulk.  To  dimi- 
jsifh.  To  make  lefs. 

DECREASE,  S.  the  Rate  of  growing 
iefs ; decay ; the  change  made  in  the  face 
of  the  moon  from  its  full,  till  it  return  to 
foil  agaiq; 

-To  EC  RET.,  V,  N.  [dec return.  I at. 
dee  ret,  Fr.J  to  cOabiiio  by  law.  To  refolve. 
AdUvtlv,  tn  diipoic  ot  a thing  by  law.  To 
give  judgment. 

DECRE  E,  S.  [dc.-ret . Fr.  de 'return  f Lat.j 
a law.  The  determination  of  a fi.ir.  A 
deeifion  In  Canon  Law,  an  ordinance 
dVaWkhed  by  rhe  pope. 

DECREMENT,  S.  [dccrcmentum,  Lat.j 
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the  Rate  of- being  reduced,  or  becoming  lefs. 
The  quantity  loft  by  decay,  or  dccreafc. 

DECREPIT,  Adj.  [dccrcpUus,  Lat.l 
walled,  worn  out,  emaciated  and  cufctblea 
by  age. 

To  DECRE'PITATE,  V.  A.  [decrepe, 
La*.}  to  calcine  falls  on  the  lire,  till  they 
ceafc  to  crackle. 

DECREPITATION,  S.  tlie  crackling 
no: ft  made  by  fait,  when  over  a hie  in  a 
crucible, 

DECRE'PITNESS,  DECRE'PITUR'E, 
S.  the  weaknefs  and  fccblenefs  attending 
old  age. 

DECRE'SCE'JT,  Part,  [deer f ens,  Lat.j 
becoming  lefs.  Decaying. 

D E'CR  ET  A L,  Adj . [ decrctum  Lat. ] rela- 
ting to  a decree. 

DE'CRETAL,  S.  a letter  of  the  Pope,  by 
which  fome  point  in  the  ecclcfiaflical  law  is 
folvcd.  A book  of  decrees  or  laws.  A cob* 
lection  of  the  Pope’s  decrees. 

DECRETORY,  Adj.  judicial,  final ; de- 
cifivc. 

DECRi'AL,  the  endeavouring  to  le/Ten 
the  efleim  of  any  thing.  Cenfure  j condem- 
nation. 

To  DECR'Y,  V.  A.  [defer i*rt  Fr.J  to 
cenfure,  blame,  inveigh,  or  exclaim  again  ft 
a thing. 

DECUM'BENCE,  DECUMBtNCY,  S. 
[at:. rubers,  decumke,  Lat.j  the  aft  or  poflure 
of  lying  down.  (C  The  ancient  manner  of 
decimbcncp"  Brown. 

DECU'MEI  rURE,  S.  the  time  a perfon 
takes  to  his  bed  in  a difeafe. 

DE'CURLE,  Adj.  [ decuphts , Lat.j  tenfold  j 
repeated,  or  continued  ten  times. 

DECU'RSION,  S.  [dccurfiuSp,  Lat.j  the 
aO  of  flowing  down.  4‘  The  dtcurjirn  of 
waters.’* 

DECURTA'TLON,  S.  The  aft  of  fhort- 
cning. 

To  DECUSSATE,  V.  A.  [decufttun;, 
Lat.  ] to  InterfcO,  to  crofs  at  tight  angles. 

DECUbSA'TJOjp,  S.  the  Rate  of  being 
eroded  at  right  angles.  The  point  in  which 
two  lines  crofs  each  other. 

DEDEN'TITJON,  S.  [from  dezj^dcntU 
t:o,  Lnt.j  loft,  or  Ihedding  of  the  tedth. 
“ Dedeni  tion  or  falling  of  teeth.”  Br.ivn. 

To  DE'DiCATE,  V.  A.  [dedication  Lit  J 
to  devote  or  appropriate  for  divine  uje$. 
Figuratively,  to  appropriate  peculiarly  to  » 
purpofe.  To  inferibe  u>  a patron*  u De- 
dicated to  lord  Chatham.** 

DE'DICA  l Adi.  [JeJ'.catus,  Lat.}  ^ 
voted  to  a particular  ufc. 

DED  ICA'T  [ ON,  S.  The  acT  of  cohfecre- 
ting  fome  place  or  thing  to  divine  ufes.  Th$ 
add  refs  of  an  author  to  his  p .tron,  generally 
prefixed  to  bis  work.' 

DEDICATOR",  S.  one  who  aferibes  or 
a Jure  Res' a work  to  a patron.-  , a t ■ ’ 

■ T ■ i?vtr»r 
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DE'QICATOllY,  Adj.  belonging  to,  or  nave  their  heads  adorned  with  branching 
In  rbe  ftyle  of  a dedication.  lioins;  w hen  killed,  their  ficlh  is  called  vc- 

DEDl'TION,  S.  [deditio,  Lat.j  a furren-  r.ifon,  tl. ere  are  Various  fpecTc*. 
dering  to  an  enemy.  '1  o DKFA  CE, . V.  A.  [drfiirt,  F.)  to  dc„ 

To  DEDU'CE,  V.  A.  [deduct,  Lat.  | to  firov  ; to  mutilate;  toru'.j  ; to  di  figure, 
deferibe  in  a continual  or  connected  lories.  Dr.FA'CEMKNT,  S.  the  a£t  of  defacing' 
To  infer  from  certain  proportions.  or  disfiguring.  “ The  Image  of  God  is  nu- 

* DKDUCEMENT,  S.  that  which  is  un-  rify,  and  the defa'ement,  fin.”  Fac. 
de.  (food  or  interred  from  any  premifes.  DK.FA'CER,  S.  one  who  deftroys,  or  de- 

DEDU'CIBLE,  Adj.  to  be  inferred  or  faces, 
known  fiom  principles  laid  down.  To  DEFALCATE,  S.  [defalqver,  Fr.]  to 

DEDU'CIVE,  inferring  or  concluding  cut,  or  lop  oft*.  To  take  away  or  abridge  a 
from  principles  already  laid  down.  perfon’s  lalary.  Generally  applied  to  mo- 

To  DEDU'C  r,  V.  A.  [deduflum,  Lat.]  to  ney  alfiilrs. 
fubtraft,  or  take  from,  ! LF.ALCa'TION,  S.  diminution;  a- 

DEDU'CTION,  S,  a confequencc  or  in-  bridgment;  or  deJmHion. 
fercncc  drawn.  1 hat  which  is  lubirufled  or  DIE  AM  A' 11  ON,  S.  the  uttering  of  re- 
taken away  from  -any  fum,  number,  quan-  proachlui  language  with  an  intent  to  Jcflcn 
tity,  &c.  another  perfon's  charter. 

• DEDU'CTIVE,  Adj.  thatj which  may  be  DEFA  M ATORY,  Adj.  tending  to  leficn 
deduced  or  inferred.  the  char.  fkr  « f another.  Tending  to  make 

DEDU'CTI  VECY,  AJv.  by  way  of  info-  a peifon  infamous, 
rence,  or  confequencc.  'J  o DfF.iT.JR,  V.  A.  [from  de  and  fntmK 

DK'EJD,  S.  [deed i Sax.  daed,  Belg.]  no  Lat.j  tourer  words  with  an  intent  to  iellcn 
aftion,  or  thing  done.  An  exploit.  Writ-  a mm's  reputation,  or  render  him  i.i/amous. 
ten  evidence  of  any  legal  aft.  Faff,  reality,  DEFA'ME,  S.  difgiace.  Infamy, 

oppofed  to  fiftion,  preceded  by  vcry.  ((  So  DEFA'JVIKR,  S.  one  who  a flirts  things 

now  in  very  deed  I might  behold. **  Lee.  injurotis  to  rise  reputation  of  another.  Ouc 
DE'ED LESS,  Adj.  unaftive,  idle;  with*  who  fpc.ks  agiinft  a thing  cr  perfon. 
out  doing  any  thing.  Di-TAU'LT,  S.  [Jrfuult,  Fr.]  omifllon. 

To  PEE'M,  V.  N.  [Pait.  deemed,  from  Neg'efl.  Fault.  Dekfl.  Wanr.  In  Law, 
dev-.av,  Sax  ] to  judge  j to  think;  to  ima- i abfence  from  court  at  the  time,  or  on  the 
gine  ; to  fuppofe  ; To  determine  on  due  day  appoint'd- 

confideratkti.  To  DEFAULT,  V.  A.  to  fail  ; to  for- 

DEEM,  S.  [from  the  verb.]  judgment,  frit,  by  breaking  a contract, 
decifioti,  fentcncc.  “ What  wicked  d<cn  is  DEKE'ASANL  E,  $ [ defjifance , Fr.]  the 
this?”  &bak.  1 aft  of  rendering  a contract  void.  In  Law, 

DE'Rp,  Adj.  [deop,  drop*,  Sax.J  applied  to  ! a condition  annexed  to  an  aft,  which  w>licn 
fituatvon^  low',  oppokd  to  high.  Bclo.v  the  performed  by  the  contracting  party,  the  aft 
furLee,  or  mcafured  from  the  fntfsce  down-  is  made  void.  The  writing  in  which  a dsfea- 
wards.  Figuratively,  piercing  far.  Far  from  fanceht  cont-.incd.  A defeat,  or  ccmquefl. 
the  cntraiy:e.  “ Veep  umbuihM  in  her  fi-  The  aft  of  defeating  or  conquering.  “ Auer 
lent  den.**  Dryd.  Not  to  be  difeovered  at  | his  foe?  defeafincc."  7\  Queen. 
firftfight ; not  obvious.  “ The  fenfe  lies  DI.FE'AblKLE,  Adj.  [Jefaire,  Fr.]  that 
deep."  Licke.  Sagacious,  penetrating,  pro-  which  may  be  annulled,  abrogated,  oi  made 
found,  learned.  “ A deep  mathemati-  void. 

dan.”  Artful.  Dark,  applied  to  colours.  DEFE'AT,  S.  the  overthrow  of  ?a 

Exccfllvfc.  **  Deep  dirties.’*  Grave,  appli-  army  or  navy.  An  ?fl  of  defl  ruction  ; de-. 
ed  to  founds.  privation;  murther.  “Upon  whole  life  a 

DE'EP,  S.  \diebte,  Belg.]  the  fea.  “Dap  damn'd  defeat  was  made.”  Sink.  T hL  Lll. 
v\vb("  the  Aillclr  part  rhcieof;  mid-night.  fenfe  u fi  ldom  ufed. 

To  DE  EPEN,  V.  A.  to  fmk  a great  way  To  DEFE'AT,  V.  A.  to  heat  or  over-, 
below  the  furface.  Applied  to  colours  ? to  come  an  army;  to  filtrate,  to  difappoinr* 
make  a (hade  darker.  To  add  tt>  the  dole-  To  DE'FECAT  E,  V.  A.  [dcftera'um.  Lrr.] 
fuloefi.  of  a found.  “ Deepens  ihc  mur-  to  clear  liquors  from  dregs.  Figuratively, 
murs  of  the  falling  flood*.”  Pep*.  to  clear  cr  brighten  truth  fiojn  any  thing 

Df/EPLY,  Adv.  far  below  the  futfjce.  which  renders  it  obkow.  To  purify  ; to 
With  great  ftudy  and  application.  Sorrow-  brighten. 

fullv,  profoundly,  when  ufed  with  words  ex-  DK'FECATE.  Adj.  [ d'fetcatur,  Lat.] 

prefling  grief.  Nearly  Mack,  applied  toco-  c.c  red,  or  purifying.  9 
lours.  Exctfllvely,  v^flly,  highly;  “He  DKFECA'TIUN,  S.  the  afl  of  clearing  or 
Bad  diefdy  Olfcnded  both,”  line.  purifying. 

DE'EI’NEnS,  S.  dilhmce  meafurci  from  j DEFE  CT,  S.  [defe.lus,  Lat.]  Imprrfcc- 
the  furrace  downward'.  | tion  ; failing;  want;  a mi  fluke  or  error  ; 

, LEE'R,  S.  \dcort  Stx.]  in  natural  Hif-  ( a fault,  - . 

tOry,  a clafs  of  animals,  Uic  males  of  which  To 
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To  DEFECT,  V.  N.  [, defeFlum , tat.]  to 
be  deficient;  to  fall  Ihort  off.  •“  Tbe  en- 
quiries of  nioft  deferred  by  the  way.”  Brvwn • 

D F.fEC  T FBI  LI  T Y,  S.  a ftatc  of  failing; 
deficiency*,  imperfection. 

DEFEC'TIBLE,  Adi.  imperfaCt;  defici- 
ent; wanting. 

DEFECTION,  S.  [, defiRio , Lat.]  with 
failure  ; imperfection.  A failing  away  ; re- 
bellion. 

DEFECTIVE,  Adj.  [dfeRivus,  Lat.]  not 
adequate  or  fuitable  to  this  purpole  for  which 
it  is  defigned  ; imperfcCl ; inadequate  to  the 
rules,  or  flandard  for  perfecting  any  work  ; 
faulty,  blameahle.  Defefllvc  nouns,  or  verbs 
in  grammar,  arc  thofe  u ithout  cafes,  numbers; 
per  ions,  tenfes,  or  moods. 

DEFECTIVENESS,  S.  the  ftatc  of  being 
deficient  in  fomething,  A Hate  of  imperfec- 
tion. 

DEFENCE,  S.  [defenfe,  Fr.  defenfio,  Lat.] 
the  method  tiled  to  defend  a perlon.  Figu- 
ratively, guard,  protection,  fecurity,  renft- 
ance,  vindication,  or  juftification.  In  For- 
tification, any  thing  which  fervesto  fcrcen  the 
foldiers  or  the  place.  Formerly,  a prohibi- 
tion, from  defertfe,  Fr.  “ Severe  dtfcr.cci  may 
be  made  againft  wealing  any  linen.”  Temple. 

DEKE'NCELESS,  Adj.  without  any  de- 
fence. Figuratively,  unarmed,  impotent, 
weak,  unable  to  refill. 

To  DEFE'KD,  V.  A.  [defer do,  Lat.]  to 
guard,  to  protect,  to  fuppoit,  to  lecurc,  to 
forbid.  “ His  tafte  of  that  defended  fruit.” 
Par.  Loft . To  vindicate,  or  jultify. 

DEFEN'DABLE,  Adv.  that  which  may  be 
maintained  or  defended  againft  attacks  ; that 
which  may  be  vindicated  or  juftified. 

DEFENDANT,  Adj.  that  which  may  de- 
fend or  protefl  againft  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 

DEFENDANT,  S.  he  that  endeavours  to 
keep  off  an  enemy.  In  Law*,  the  perfon  who 
is  profecuted  or  fued,  or  defends  a fuit. 

DEFENDER,  S.  one  who  protects  or  de- 
fends againft  an  enemy.  Figuratively,  one 
who  anfwers  the  objections  railed  againft  doc- 
trine. In  Law,  one  who  efpoufes  the  caufc 
of  one  perfon  againft  another,  in  a court  of  I 
juftice. 

DEFEN'SATIVE,  S.  that  which  is  made 
ufc  of  as  a fecurity  or  defence ; guard, 

DEFENSIBLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
defended.  Figuratively,  chat  which  may  be 
juftified  or  vindicated. 

DEFENSIVE,  Adj.  [defcnftf,  Fr.]  proper 
for  defence , oppofed  to  offenfrve.  In  a ftatc, 
pofture,  or  condition,  proper  to  ward  off  the 
blows  of  an  enemy. 

DEFENSIVE,  S.  means  to  fecure  from 
danger.  Figuratively,  a fate-guard  ; a ftatc 
of  defence. 

DEFE'NSIVELY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  guard  a- 
gainft  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

To  DEFE'R,  V.  N.  [differ  ot  Lat.]  to  put  I 
off,  to  delay  ; to  pay  a regard,  or  icfpcCt  to  I 


another's  opinion,  fcldom  ufed  in  tjie  verb. 
Actively,  to  withold  or  delay  the  giving  or 
performance  of  a thing  expeCtcd  ; to  refer  or 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  another.  “ The 
commillioners  deftrred  the  matter  to  the  earl 
of  Northumberland.”  Bac.  . 

DE  FERENCE,  S..  [Fr.]^  regard,  rcfpeCl, 
reverence,  complaifance,  fubmilTion. 

DEFFANCE,  S.  [defft,  Rr.]  a challenge 
upon  a perfon  to  make  good  an  accufation. 
Figuratively,  a daring  contemptuous  chal- 
lenge. 

DEFTCIENCE,  DEFI'CIENCY,  S.  [defi- 
c:oy  Lat.]  the  want  of  fomething;  ’an  imper- 
fection, failure,  o*  defoCt 

DEFICIENT;  Adj.  [dffiMst  Lat.]  .im- 
perfefl,  defective. 

DEFFER,  S.  a challenger  ; a contemner  : 
one  who  dares  or  defies  a perfon  to  make  good 
a charge. 

To  DEFl'LE,  V.  A.  to  render  a thing  uto- 
clean,  or  impure.’  FiguratWely,  to  pollute, 
or  render  either  legally,  or  ritually  impure  ; 
to  commit  any  fin  againft  the  purity  of  the 
marriage  bed,  or  the  chaftity  of  a virgin  ; to 
be  guilty  of  any  crime,  that  fhall  fully  our 
character. 

To  DEFILE, V.N.r</t^»/^r,Fr.Jto  march  Or 
divide  irf  files;  applied  to  an  army. 

DEFIL’E,  S.  [defile,  Fr  ] a narrow1  pafs,  or 
paflagfe,  where  only  a few  luen  can  n4arch  a- 
breaft. 

DEFILEMENT;  S.  that  which  renders  a 
thing  foul  or  polluted.  Figuratively,  that 
which  corrupts  the  virtue  of  a perfon. 

DEFI'LER,  S.  one  who  pollutes  the  chaf- 
tity of  another ; one  who  aCls  inconfiftent 
with  pmityor  chaftity. 

DEFFNABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
defined,  or  afeertained. 

To  DEFFNE,  V.  A.  [dtfncr,  Fr.]  to  ex- 
plain a thing  or  word  by  the  particular  enu- 
meration of  its  propei  ties.  In  Law,  to  af- 
ccrtain  the  property  of  a thing, 

DEFFNER,  S.  one  who  explains  the  na- 
ture of  a thing,  by  enumerating  and  particu- 
larizing all  its  properties. 

DEFINITION,  S.  [Fr.  dejjr.irio,  Lat.]  an 
enumeration  of  aft  the  fimplc  ideas  of  words, 
in  order  to  diftinguilh,  afeertain,  or  explain 
its  nature.  A nominal  definition  is  that  which 
explains  the  fignification  of  a word ; a real 
definition,  is  an  enumeration  of  the  princi- 
pal attributes  of  a thing. 

DEFFNITIVE,  Adj.  [defnhrvus,  Lat.] 
expreft,  pofitive,  conclufivc,  decifrve,  free 
from  any  ambiguity  or  uncertainty. 

DEFINITIVELY,  Adv.  in  a pofitive, 
exprefs,  decifive,  conclufive  manner. 

DEFLAGRATION,  S.  [deflagration  Lat.] 
in  Chemiftry,  die  fettiug  fire  to  a thing,  which 
will  burn  till  it  is  totally  confumed. 

To  DEFLECT,  V.  N.  [defle&l,  Lat.]  to 
turn  afide  from  its  true  courl'e ; to  bend  from 
a ftraight  line,  . 

DE- 
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DEFLE'CTION,  S.  [from  dejtefh,  Lit.] 
the  aft  of  dcvijfing  from  ics  proper  courfe  or 
direftioo. 

DEFLE'XURE,  S.  [front  dfyflo,  Lat  ] a 
bending  or  inclining  downwards  5 the  fate 
of  a thing  turned  afide,  or  from  its  right 
direction. 

DEFLORATION,  S.  [Fr.  deftoratut , 
Lat.]  the  ift  of  violating  the  chattily  of  a 
virgin. 

To  DEFLOU'R,  V.  A.  [dtforer,  Fr.] 
to  violate  or  pollute  a virgin  by  aftsef  im- 
modefty.  Figuratively,  to  deftroy  the  beauty 
' or  excellence  of  a thing. 

DEFLOU'RER,  S.  a ravifter  ; or  one 
who  violates  the  chaftity  or  honour  of  a 
virgin. 

DEFLIFXION,  S.  [defuxio,  Lat.]  the  | 
aft  of  flowing  or  falling  down. 

DEFLV,  Adv. nimbly ; elegantly.  “ They 
dauncin  defy."  Sper.f. 

DEFOEDA'TION,  S.  [ defied**,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  rendering  foul  or  filthy.  The  cor- 
rupting of  the  fenfe  of  an  author.  “ The 
dejuedation  of  fo  many  parts  by  a bad  prin- 
ter.” Bentley. 

* To  DEFCYRM,  V.  A.  [ defirm , Lat.]  to 
disfigure,  or  injure  the  beauty  or  lhape  of 
any  thing.  To  render  unfecmly  and  difa- 
greeabk. 

DEFORMATION,  S.  [defirmatio,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  diftorting  or  fpoiling  the  fhape  of 
a thing,  or  making  it  ugly.  The  ftate  of 
a thing  which  *has  been  deprived  of  its 
beauty. 

DEFO'RMEDLY,  Adv.  in  an  ugly  ill- 
fhaped  manner. 

DEFO'RMITY,  S.  [defrrmitas,  Lat.]  the 
ftate  of  a thing  which  has  loft  its  beauty, 
or  other  quality,  which  rendered  it  plcafing 
to  the  fight.  Figuratively,  any  irregularity. 
Difhonour ; difgrace. 

To  DEFRAUD,  V.A.  [, defraud* , Lat.] 
to  deprive  a perfon  of  his  property  by  fome 
fraud,  or  trick  ; ufed  with  of  before  the 
thing  loft  by  the  cheat. 

DEFRAUDER,  S.  one  who  deprives  an- 
other by  fome  trick,  or  falfe  appearance. 

To  DEFRAY,  V.  A.  [ defrayer , Fr.]  to 
pay  or  repay  the  expences  a perfon  has  been 
at  on  our  account. 

DEFRA'YER,  S.  one  who  pays  or  dif- 
charges  an  expeoee. 

DEFRAYMENT,  S.  the  payment  of  ex- 
pences. 

DETTLY,  Adv.  in  a neat,  fprightly  or 
fk’Iful  manner.  “ Deftly  tune  the  reed.” 
Cay. 

DEFIFNCT,  Adj.  [defunflus,  Lat.]  dead  ; 
expired,  deceafed. 

DEFU'NC  T,  S.  a perfon  who  is  dead. 

" DEFITNCTION,  S.  death,  or  deceafe. 

To  DEFY,  V.  A.  [defter,  Fr.]  to  chal- 
lenge or  dare  a pei  fon  to  fight.  To  treat 
with  difdain  and  contempt. 

No,  IX. 


I DEFY,  S.  [th ffi,  Fr.]  a provocation,  or 
[challenge.  “ At  thii  the  challenger  with 
I fierce  defy''  stair/p. 

! DEFY  KR,  S.  a perfon  who  challenges  an- 
other to  fight.  Figuratively,  one  who  treat, 
a perfon  difdainfully. 

DEG  E'NER  ACY,  S.  [degeneratio,  bat.  ] 
the  afting  unworthy  of  one’s  aoccftors.  Fi- 
guratively, the  quieting  a life  of  godlinef, 
for  one  of  impiety.  Meannefs,  whereby  a 
perfm  lofes  all  fenfe  or  thought  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  nature. 


10  UtUlYNtRAU,  V . N.  [degenera- 
tion, Lat.]  to  aft  incontinent  with  the  vir- 
tues of  one’s  aoccftors.  To  fink  from  a no- 
ble ro  a men  or  kafe  ftate.  To  grow  wild, 
bafe,  or  lofe  its  perfection,  applied  to  vege- 
tables. 


DEGE'NERATE,  Adj,  [degener,  I.;'.] 
beneath  the  charafter  of  the  merits  and  vir- 
tue of  one’s  anceftors.  Unworthy,  cor- 
rupted ; having  loft  its  virtue  or  value. 

DEGE'NERATENESS,  S.  corruption, 
depravity. 

DEGENERATION,  S.  a deviation  from 
the  virtues  of  one’s  anceftors.  A finking 
from  a ftate  of  excellence,  to  an  inferior  one. 
Figuratively,  the  thing  which  has  changed 
the  properties  of  its  kind. 

DEGE'NEROUS,  Adj.  [degener,  Lat.] 
depraved,  funk  from  the  virtue  of  one’s  an- 
ceftors. Bafe,  mean,  unworthy. 

DEGE'NTROUSLY,  Adv.  in  a degene- 
rate, bafe,  or  unworthy  manner. 

DEGRADATION,  S.  [Fr.]  the  depriv- 
ing a man  of  any  office  or  dignity.  Figura- 
tively, depravation,  or  placing  in  a lower 
and  meaner  ftate. 

To  DEGRA'DE,  V.  A.  [degrader,  Fr.] 
to  deprive  a perfon  of  any  pou  or  dignity. 
Figuratively,  to  leflen  or  diminilh  the  excel- 
lence or  value  of  a thing. 

DEGREE',  S.  [degte,  Fr.  from  gradat, 
Lat  ] ftation,  quality,  rank,  condition,  or 
dignity.  Meafure,  proportion,  or  quantity. 
In  Geometry,  the  360th  pait  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle.  The  fpaee  of  one  degree, 
has  been  varioufly  determined  by  different 
perfons,  in  different  times,  but  that  of  the 
French  miffionaries  is  tbe  moft  ecaft.  In 
Chemiftry,  a greater  or  Iefs  interfenefs  of 
beat.  In  Canon  Law,  an  interval  in  kin- 
(hip,  from  whence  nearnefs  of  blood  are 
computed.  The  different  orders  or  clafles 
of  the  angelic  bodies.  In  the  univerfiry,  a 
dignity  conferred  on  perfons  of  a certain 
ftanding,  and  have  performed  the  exercifes 
required  by  the  ftatutes- 

ByDEGREE'S,  Adv.  gradoaily  j by  lit- 
tle and  little  imperceptibly. 

To  DEHO'RT,  V.  A.  [deleter,  Lat.]  to 
diffilidea  perfon  not  to  do  fomething. 

DEHORTA'TION,  S.  a difiuafinn.  Ar- 
gument, counfcl,  or  advife,  ufed  to  keep  a 
perfon  from  doing  any  aftion. 

T t DEHOR'TA- 
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DEHOR 'T ATORV,  Adj.  belonging  or 
‘relating  to  diiTuaflon. 

DEHUR'TER,  S.  one  who  lifts  argu- 
ments to  diffuade  a perfon  from  any  thing. 

DE'ICXDE,  S.  { from  deut,  Lat.  and  ceedo, 
Lat^]  the  crime  of  murdering  a Deity,  ap- 
plied peculiarly  to  thq  death  of  our  biclled 
Saviour. 

To  DEJECT,  V.  A.  [dejeBum,  Lat.]  to 
render  foirowful,  or  melancholly.  Figura- 
tively, to  afleft  a perfon’s  countenance  by 
grief. 

DEJECTED,  Part.  [dejdhn,  Lat.]  cart 
down  : mournful,  melancholy 

DEJE'CTEDLY,  Adv.  in  a dull,  fonow- 
fid,  crier  oil',  or  mournful  manner. 

DEJ -/CTEDNtSS,  S.  the  ftate  of  a per 
- fon,  who  is  calf  down,  and  dejefted. 


DEL  ... 

DELA'Y,  S,  the  aft  of  deferring  or  put- 
ting off;  a flay  ; a flop.  > 

DELA'YER,  S.  one  who  defers  or  po  ft ~ 
pones  a thing  ; a putter  off. 

DELEC' TABLE,  Adj.  j deieilabiBt^  Lat.] 
affording  or  conveying  plcafure  either  to  the 
fight,  ear,  tafte,  or  mind, 

DELECTABLENESS,  S.  plcafantncft, 
agreeablenefs. 

DELECTABLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  afford  plcafure,  delight,  or  fatisfaftion« 
DELECTATION,  S.  [deUHatio,  JLat.J 
plcafure  y delight. 

DE' LEG  ATE,  V.  A.  [delegation,  fupine 
of  delego,  Lat.]  to  fend  away.  To  fend  in 
the  character  of  an  embaflador.  To  intmfV  ; 
er  give  a perfon  authority  to,  cxercifc  a 
„ ; power ; to  communicate  authority.  In  Law, 

DEJECTION,  S.  a iownefsof  fpir;tsoc-,to  appoint  judges  to  determine  a particular 
dalioned  hy  fbme  lofs,  difappointmenr,  or  caufe. 

approaching  calamity.  Lofs  or  an  impaired  j DELEGATE,  S.  [dtlegalus,  Lat.]  any 
(fate  i“  Drjt&itut  of  appetite.”  A* truth,  perion  authorized  to  aft  for  another.  The 
■■  The  going  lo  flool.  “ To  provoke  dejee- j ccurt  0f  Delegates,  is  that  court  wherein  all 


tion."  Ray. 


caufes  of  appeal  by  way  of  devolution  from 


Dr  IFICVTION,  S.  the  aftof  worlhiping  cither  of  the  arch-bifhops,  are  decided. 


a perfon  as  a God. 


DE'LEGATE,  Adj.  [degelatu\  Lat.]  de- 


DE'iFORM, Adj.  [from  deu j,  Lat.  and  i puted  ; or  authorized  to  aft  for  another. 


fonra,  Lat.)  of  a God  like  form, 
To  DE'IFY,  V.  A.  f dei/ier, 


, DELEGATION,  S.  [delegation  Lat.]  the 
Fr.]  to ; aft  of  fending  away ; the  aflignment  of  2 


m-’ke  a God.  To  rank  among  the  deities  or j debt.  In  Law,  an  extraordinary  commiffion 


gods.  • Figuratively,  to  praife  too  much. 
To  exml  10  a great  degree  or  adulation. 

'f o DEi'GN’,  V,  N.  [pronounced  dain, 
from  daigner,  Fr  ] to  condefccod,  to  vouch- 
safe to  fiibmir.  Aftively,  to  grant  a favour, 
to  permit.  We  deign  him  burial  of  his 
men.” 

DEIGNING*  S.  a condcfcenfion,  per- 
nrfficiTV  compliance. 

OErPAftOUS,  Adj.  [from  dear,  Lat.  a 
god,  and  f>a>hi  Lat.  to  bring  forth]  the 
bringing  torth^a  god  ; an  epiihet  applied  to 
th;  bkikd  Virgin,  the  mother  of  our  Savi- 
our. , • • . 

DEISM,  S.  fhkiji/tt,  Fr.]  tire  opinion  of 
-Httfe;  who  own  the  belief  of1  a Cod,  but  deny 
his  having  ever  given  a revelation 


given  a judge  to  take  cognifance  of  Lome 
caufe,  which  would  not  other  wife  come  be- 
fore him. 

DELETE'RIOUS,  Adj.  [deleters,  Lat. 
Ji;X£ct>,  Gr.j  noxious,  hurtful,  deadly,  fatal, 
applied  to  luch  things  as  are  of  a poifonous 
or  pernicious  nature. 

DELE' TER Y,  Adj.  r deleterious.  Let.] 
hurtful,  dcllruftive  ; deadly  j poifonous. 
“ Well  ftored  with  deletory  med’eines.” 

Hud. 

DELETION,  S.  [deletio,  Lat.]  deftruc- 
tion.  “If  there  be  at  total  deletion  of  every 
prrlon.”  Hale. 

DE'LF,  DE'LFE,  [ delfan , Sax.  to  dig]  a 
mine,  a quarry*,  or  large  cavity  made  by  dig- 
ging. 41  The  delfs  would  be  overflown.” 


DE'iST,  S.  [dvi/le,  .Fr.]  One  who  believes  j R ay.  A deif  of  coal  is  that  which  lies  in 
tbc  oxmcnce  of  f4on,  but  thfbclievcs  all  re- , veins  under  ground.  In  Heraldry,  one  of 


rJ.'felatiem  in  genet  «’l. 


the  abatements  in  honour,  being  a fquarc  in. 


DFl  S l JCAL,  Adj.  the  opinion  of  Ofe  the  xnidd  c of  an  efeutcheon,  and  is  ufed  to 

...  . II  *1  1 .!•  • I . ^ 


who  debits  all  revealed  religion 

DEIFY,  S.  [dcite\  Fr.J  divinity, 
nature  and  cflcnce  of  Goo,-  An  idol,  an 
* heathen  god. 


DELATION,  S.  the  aft  of  carrying,  01 ; trial. 


lenote  cowardice.  Glazed  catthcn  ware, 
The  I poorly  imitating  china. 

DLLlBA'TLON,  S.  [delibatio,  Lat.]  a 
tafte ; a iinack.  Figuratively,  an  cflay,  a 


1 conveying.  !“  The  death*  of:  founds, 

Jim  con.  An  accufation,  charge,  or  informa- 
tion « k ; 

DELATOR,  S.  [LaL]  an  accfifcr,  or  in- 
former. 

1 «»  DF.LA'Y;  V.  A.  lo  de- 

fer, or  put  -off.  To  keep  d pi-ri'ya  j >ag  in  ] wearily,  difcrreily. 
fuipc-Tce.  Figuratively,  ip  ViBllr«tc.  Ncu-  DELIBERATE 
lei  7,  to  flop  j to  hinder. 


To  DELIBERATE,  V.  N.  [ddibiratum, 
Lat.]  to  think  on,  to  confider,to  hefitate. 

DELIBERATE,  Fart. 
circumfpcft  ; di  tercet ; . wary  • considerate. 
Figuratively,  flow,  tedious.  ,j  ..  . r 

DELIBERATELY,  Adv.  circurofpcftly, 


01 

ENESS,  S.  circumfpeftton. 
Coolncfs;  caution,  confideration. 

DELIVER- 


DEL 

DELIBERATION,  S.  [Jelihratio,  Lar.] 
the  art  of  confidering  or  weighing  things  be- 
fore the  making  a choice. 

DELIBERATIVE,  Adj.  [M^rativut, 
Lat.]  relating  to  con  fi  deration  j or  premedi- 
tation. i 

DELICACY,  S.  [deficit  ffe,  Fr.  of  deli- 
net,  Lat.]  daintinefs.  Any  thing  which  af- 
ferts  the  lenfcs  with  great  pleafi/rt.  Elegant 
foftnefs  of  form.  Nicety,  or  accuracy, 
seatnefs.  Politenefs.  Tcndcrijefs  of  cou- 
rt itulion.  A difpofition  that  cannot  bear 
any  excefs. 

DEDICATE,  Adj.  [deficit,  Fr.]  fine,op- 
pofed  to  coarfe.  Beautiful  or  pleafing  and 
delightful  to  the  eye.  Pleafant  to  the  tafle. 
Dainty  in  the  choice  of  food.  Chafle,  fe- 
lert,  polite.  Soft,  efTeminate,  or  unfit  for 
labour.  Pure;  free;  ferene,  clear.  “The 
air  is  delicate."  Shake fp. 

DELICATELY,  Adv.  beautifully.  Finc- 
ly,  oppofeJ  to  coarfely.  Daintily  ; Juxuri- 
oufly.  fi  Eat  not  delicately  or  nicely.” 
Taylor,  Choicely  5 politely  ; effeminately. 

DELICATENESS,  S.  fuftnefs  effemi- 
nacy. 

DE'LICATES,  S.  niceties,  rarities,  delici- 
ous food.  1 

DELI'CIO  US,  Adj.  f deficieux , Fr.]  giving 
or  eoveyiug  exquifite  pleafure  to  the  fenfes 
or  the  mind. 

DELPCIOUSLY,  Adv.  in  an  elegant, 
luxurious  or  rapturous  manner. 

D h L PCI O U 5 N ESS,  S.  the  quality  of  af- 
fording or  conveying  exquifite  pleafure  to 
the  fenfes. 

DtLIG  A/TION,  S.  [defifratiot  Lat.]  the 
confining  thefeveral  parts  of  a thing  toge- 
ther by  binding. 

DELI'GHT,  S,  [dcleite,  Span,  delice > Fr.] 
that  which  affords  pleafure  to  the  mind  or 
the  fenfes. 

To  DELIGHT,  V.  A.  [deleter,  Lat. 
dilettare , Ital.]~  to  take  plcaluie  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a thing.  Tofatisfy;  to  repeat 
any  action  with  pleafure,  to  communicate 
pleafure ; ufed  with  in,  Nenterly,  to  be 
pteafed,  fatisfied  or  contented. 

DELFGHTFUL,  Adj.  that  which  affords 
or  Conveys  pleafure  to  the  fenfes  or  mind. 

DELIGHTFULLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  afford  pleafure,  fatisfartlon, 
‘•and  delight. 

DELTG  HTFU LNESS,  S.  pleafure,  fatis- 
fartion,  gratification,  joy.  The  quality  of 
communicating  pleafure. 

DELl'GHTSOME,  Adj.  affording  great 
delight  or  pleafure. 

*>  DELI'GHTSOMELY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  afford  great  delight  or  pleafure. 

To  DELI'NEATE,  V.  A.  { dclir.iatum , 
X^t.]  to  draw  the  firll  (ketch;  to  defign. 
To',  ‘paint  the  refemblance  of  a thing.  Fi- 
guratively, to  deferibe  accurately. 
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DELINEATION,  S.  the  firftdrar-ht  or 
dtfign  of  a thing.  Figuratively,  a defer  ip- 
lion. 

DELINQUENCY,  S.  [dcfinqutntia,  Lat.] 
a failure.  An  oroifTion.  A tiling  done  wil- 
fully againft  any  known  law.  • * 

DELINQUENT,  S.  [delinquent-,  Lat.) 
one  who  has  been  guilty  of  fome  crime  or  * 
fault.  An  offender.  A criminal. 

To  DE  LIQUATE,  V.  N.  [deliquec,  r 
Lat.]  . to  melt.  To  difiolve.  To  be  dif- 
foved. 

DELTQUA'TION,  S.  [defiqvatio,  Lat.] 
the  4ft  of  melting  or  diflolving.  Figurative-  ' 
ly,  a folution,  or  the  date  of  a thing  dif- 
folvcd.  4 

DELI'QUIUM,  S.  [Lat  ] in  Chymiflry, 
the  art  of  diflilling  by  fire. 

DELI'RIOUS,  Adj.  [defiriui,  Lat.]  in- 
fane  ; light-headed;  raving  from  the  vio- 
lence of  fome  difordcr.  Figuratively,  do- 
ting. 

DELFRTUM,  S.  [Lat.]  a kind  of  phren- 
fy  or  madnefs,  cauted  often  in  fevers,  by 
the  too  impetuous  a motion  of  the  blood. 

To  DELl'VER,  V.  A.  [deliverer,-  Fr.]  ' 
to  give  or  prefent  a thing  which  was  given 
for  that  purpofc  by  another.  To  call  off. 
To  deliver  from,  to  free  from  any  danger. 
To  pronounce,  to  relate,  to  repeat. 

To  bring  into  the  world,  ufed  with 
of,  Artively,  to  furrender,  to  put  into  a 
perfon’s  hands,  or  leave  to  his  diferetion. 
To  deliver  over,  ufed  with  down  or  over,  to 
rranfmit  any  tranfartion  by  means  of  writing. 
Joined  to  up,  to  fitrrender. 

DF.Ll'VERANCE.  S.  [delivrance,  Fr.] 
the  art  of  giving  or  furrendering  a thing. 
The  art  of  freeing  a perl'on  from  captivity,  or 
diflrcfs.  The  manner  of  pronouncing  or 
fpeaking.  The  art  of  producing  or  bringing 
children  into  the  world. 

DELIVERER,  S.  one  who  gives  a thing 
into  the  hands  of  another.  One  who  frees 
another  from  danger  or  captivity.  One  who 
pronounces  or  relates  a thing. 

DELIV'ERY,  S.  the  art  of  furrendering 
3 thing  to  another.  A releafe  from  bondage 
or  diflrefs.  Speech,  pronunciation.  The 
bringing  a foetus  or  child  from  the  w omb. 

DELL,  S.  f dal,  Bclg.  fee  DELFJ  a pit,’ 
Valley,  or  any  hollow  made  in  the  ground. 

“ Bufhy  dell  in  this  wild  wood.”  Par.  Loft. 

DEL'PH,  S.  [from  delft]  a glazed  kind  of 
earthen  ware. 

DELU'DABLE,  Adj.  liable  to  be  deceived, 
deluded,  or  drawn  afide. 

To  DEIAJ'DE,  V.  A.  [del ado,  Lat.]  to 
beguile;  to  deceive  5 feducc  or  impofe  on. 
Figuratively,  to  difappoint. 

DELU'DER,  S.  one  who  deceives,  im- 
pofeson,  beguiles,  fcduces,  or  deludes. 

To  DELVE,  V.  A.  [delvtn,  Bdg.]  to 
dig  or  open  the  ground.  Figuratively,  to 
Tea  " found 
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found  one’s  opinion,  to  fathom,  to  gel  to  the 
bottom  of  an  affair.  “ 1 cannot  delve  him  to 
the  too r.”  Sbak. 

DE'LVER,  S.  a digger,  or  one  who  opens 
the  ground  with  a fpade,  itc. 

DE'LUGE,  S.  ( Fr.  from  diluvium,  Lat.] 
a flood,  or  inundation  of  water  covering  the 
earth.  Figuratively,  the  overflowing  of  a ri- 
ver. Any  Ridden,  unforeften,  and  irrefilii- 
ble  calamity.  Any  corruption,  or  deprava- 
tion, w hich  fpreads  rapidly. 

ToDE'LUGE,  V.  A.  to  drown  or  cover 
with  water.  To  overflow  with  water.  Fi- 
guratively, to  overwhelm  with  any  cala- 
mity. 

DFLU'SION,  S.  fdehjh,  Lat.]  the  art 
of  deluding,  or  impofipgpn  aperfon.  Figu- 
gurativcly,  a talfe  appearance  or  illulion. 

DELU'SIVE,  Adj.  [delufusy  Lat.J  hav- 
ing the  power  to  deceive,  impofe  on,  or  de- 
lude. 

DELU'SORY,  Adj.  [from  delufrs,  Lat.] 
apt  to  deceive. 

DEMAGOGUE.  S.  [from  frw/Uac,  Gr.  and 
ayv,  Gr.]  the  ringleader  of  a fartion  or  tu- 
mult: 

DEMA'ND,  S.  [demand* > Fr.]  the  afking 
of  a thing  with  authority.  Sometimes  imply- 
ing a ncccffity  of  granting  in  the  perfon  ap- 
plied to.  Enquiry  after  in  order  to  buy. 
“ The  demandf  for  theft  my  papers  encrealcs 
daily.*'  Spe&.  In  Law,  the  alking  or  claim- 
ing what  i<  due. 

To  DEMA'ND,  V.  A.  [demandrr,  Fr.]  to 
claim  ; to  :»flc  for  with  authority  j foelk. 

DEMAN'DABLfi,  Adj.  that  which  may 
be  churned  01  demanded  as  a due. 

DEMA  NDANT,  S.  in  Law,  the  perfon 
who  is  plaintiff  in  a realartion. 

DEMA'NDER,  S.  one  who  claims  or  aflts 
with  authority.  Figuratively,  a dun  or  one 
who  aflcK  or,  demands  a debt. 

To  DEME'AN,  [dcmr.  Ker,  Fr,"|  -to  be- 
have. To  lefien,  or  undervalue.  To  do 
any  thing  below  one’s  character  or  rank  in 
life. 

DEME'ANOUR,  S.  [demener,  Fr.]  be- 
havionr.  carriage,  condurt. 

DEMF/ANS,  S.  (Fhural.J  in  Law,  an 
eflate  which  a man  poflcllcs  in  his  own 
right. 

DEME7RIT,  S.  [demerits  Fr.l  the  want 
of  merit.  Ufcd  formerly,  inftead  of  met  it 
or  defert.  u My  demrrm  may  lpeak  unbon- 
aeting.”  Sbak. 

To  D£ME'Rn\  V.  A.  [dew enter,  Fr.; 
to  art  contrary  to  one’s  duty,  and  thereby  dc- 
ferve  blame 

DEMERfsTON,  S.  [detnerfo,  Lat.]  the 
plunging  under  the  water,  or  d. owning.  In 
Chemiftry,  the  putting  any  thing  into  adif- 
fohrjngHqudr. 

DE'MICULVERIN,  S.  in  Gunnery,  is 
from  four  i aches,  id  four  and  three  quarters 
bjtc,  from  tcu  feet,  to  ten  feet  and  tonc  thud 
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long,  and  from  twoThoufand  to  three  thdtt* 
find  pound  weight. 

DE'MI-GOD,  S.  onewhowas  mortal  by 
birth  from  one  of  his  parents,  but  bad  a driry 
for  the  other  ; and  was  raifed  to  cohabit  with 
the  deities  on  account  of  his  exploits. 

DEMI'SE,  S [d-misf  demife , Fr.]  death, 
deceafc.  Ufcd  chiefly  in  law  writings. 

To  DEMI'S F,  V.  A.  [demit  demfe,  Fr.J 
bequeath  or  difj>6fe  of  by  will.  **  My  exe- 
cutors Ihsli  not  have  power  to  demife  my 
bnds.”'  Swift. 

To  DEM'IT,  V.  A.  [demitto,  Lit.]  to 
depre-fs,  to  hang  or  bend  down  ; to  let  fall. 

“ They  presently  demit  and  let  fall  the 
fame.”  Brown. 

DEMOCRACY.  S.  Gr.] 

form  of  goverment  wherein  the  fupreme 
power  or  authority  is  lodged  in  the  people. 

DEMOCRATIC  A L,  Adj.  belonging  to 
that  government  wherein  the  fupreme  powei 
is  lod c,ed  in  th*  people. 

To  DEMCFLI'H,  V.  A.  | detncRr,  Fr.] 
to  pull  down,  raze  or  deftroy.  Figuratively, 
to  deftruy  reputation,  or  fame  by  remarks  or 
criticifm.  4 4 1 exported  the  fabric  of  my 
book  would, long  lince,  have  been  demoJi/bed.” 
Tiihlf. 

DFMCyLrSHER,  S,  one  who  deftroys, 
demolilhes,  or  pulls  down. 

DEMOLITION,  S.  the  art  of  demo, 
lifliing,  or  deftrojing  ; dtfliurtion. 

DF-'MON,  S.  [deetnoHy  Lat.J  a fpirit.  An 
evl  (pirit. 

DEMONIAC,  DEMONFACAL,  Adj. 
devillifh.  PolTcfled  or  produced  by  the  devil, 
oi  fomccvil  fpirit. 

DF.MO'NI  AC,  S.  one  pofleflid  by  tfie  de- 
vil or  fome  evil  fpirit. 

DEMO'NIAN,  Adj.  [from  demon]  devil- 
ifli ; belonging  or  relating  to  the  devil. 

D'JtnoitUTa  fpirits.”  Par.  Loft. 

DEMON O’LOGY,  S.  ftrom  fCr. 

and  | a difcoiufeon  the  nature  and  prac- 
tices or  evil  fpirits. 

DEMONSTRABLE,  Adj.  [demon/lrabms;  . 
Lat.]  that  which  may  be  proved  beyond J a 
contradirtion. 

To  DEMO'NSTRATE.V.  A.  [JewonJIra- 
twtty  Lat.]  to  prove  in  fuel*  a manner  as  to 
convince  the  moll  prejudiced;  to  prove  by  in*- 
conrcftible  evidence.  * ; 

DFMONSTRA'TION,  S.  fFr.  drwm/lra- 
tioy  Lat.]  a clear  and  invincible  proof  of  the 
truth  of  a propofition.  The  Ihcwing  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by 
the  intervention  of  one  or  more  proofs  which 
have  a con  Rant,  immutable  and  vlfible  con- 
nection one  with  another.  Figuntitrcly,  in- 
dubitable evidence  or  proof. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  Adj.  [detmrjha. 
eit  yst  Lat.]  applied  to  fuch  proofs  as  cannot 
be  denied. 

DEMONSTRATIVELY,  Ad*  evidently. 
Figuratively,  clearly,  plainly,  certainly. 

DEMON. 
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DEMONSTRATOR,  S.  one  who  proves 

by  demonltration,  one  who  explains  a thing. 
A lefluree.  lt  Dammfiratir  of  anatomy." 

DEMU'LCENT,  Part,  [demulcent,  Lat.] 
in  Phyfre,  foftening,  mollifyiug. 

To  DEMU'R,  V.  N.  [demurer,  Fr.]  to 
delay  a proeefs  in  law.  To  paufc  ; to  hefi- 
tate ; to  doubt  ; to  deliberate  j to  fufpend 
dnes  judgment—  To  doubt. 

DEMU'R,  S.  doubt.  Hefitation.  Suf- 
penfe  of  judgment. 

DEMU'RE,  Adj.  [del  montrt,  Fr,]  beha- 
ving in  a fober,  precile,  or  model!  manner. 
AffeOedly.  Grave,  or  model!. 

To  DEMU'RE,  V.  N.  [from  the  noun] 
to  took  precisely  ; to  behave  with  affected 
modefty.  “ Your  wife  Oflavia  with  her 
nrodeft  eyes — demurinn  upon  me.*’  SLiik. 

DE.MU'RELY,  Adv.  in  an  affcfled,  fober, 
precile,  or  model!  manner. 

DEMTJRENESS,  S.  affedted  modefly,  fo- 
briety  or  gravity.  Precifcnefs. 

> DEMUR’RAGE,  S.  [demurer,  Fr.]  in 
Commerce,  an  allowance  made  by  mer- 
chants and  matters  of  (hips,  for  their  lray  in  a 
port  beyond  the  time  appointed. 

DEMU'RRER,  S.  in  Law,  a kind  of 
paufc  made  in  an  aftion,  for  a court  to  take 
time  to  cnnGder  of  fome  difficult  point. 

DEM'Y,  S.  jf/rTn,  Fr.  of  demidiuu r,  Lat.] 
a larger  fized  paper,  the  fame  as  that  on  which 
tliis  dictionary  ii  printed. 

DE'N,  S.  [den.  Sax.  define,  Belg.]  a cavern 
or  hollow  place  under  ground.  The  cave 
of  a wild  bead... 

DENA'Y,  S.  denial,  refufal.  “ Mylove 
can  give  no  plate,  bide  n o denoy."  Sbak. 

DBNBIGHS1RE,  a county  of  N.  Wales, 
thirty-nine  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Flintfhire 
and  Shroplhire,  on  the  W.  by  Carnarvon- 
fhire,  on  the  S.  by  Mirionethlhire,  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Irilh  fca.  It  contains  fix 
thou  land  four  hundred  houfes,  thirty-eight 
thoufand  four  hundred  inhabitants,  fifty- 
feven  parilhes,  and  four  market-towns.  It 
has  fome  good  paflurcs,  and  feeds  a great 
number  of  horned  cattle,  (heep,  and  goats. 
The  air  is  good,  but  lharp,  and  the  foi| 
hilly,  intermixed  with  fruitful  valleys. 
Among  the  hills  there  are  Hones  called 
Druid- Hones,  and  fmall  pillars,  wiihinfcrip- 
tions,  which  no  one  hitherto  has  been  able 
to  read. 

DENDRO'LOGY,  S.  [from  zr.Stzt,  Gr- 
and \eyot,  Gr.]  a Natural  Hiftory  of  trees,  i, 

DENHAM,  Sir  Jeon. This  elegant 

wiiter  was  the  only  Son  of  Sir  JzLn  Denham., 
Knight,  of  little  Horiley,  who  was,  at  the 
time  of  our  Author's  Birth,  which  happen- 
ed  in  i6rj>  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exclre- 
logner  in.  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  Lords  J nil  ices 
of  that  Kingdom  : In  confequence  of  which 
«ur  Author  was  bom  in  Dublin,  bat.  way 
brought  over  from  thence  at  two  years  old, 
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on  the  promotion  of  hi*  Father  to  the  Ranle 
of  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  England. 

His  grammatical  Learning  he  received  in 
London,  and  in  Michaelmas  Tenm  i6jr, 
was  removed  from  thence  to  Oxford*  where 
he  was  enter’d  a Gentleman  Commoner  of 
Trinity  College ; but  indeed  of  Ihewing  any 
early  Dawning!  of  that  Genius  which  after- 
wards (hone  forth  in  him,  he  appear’d  a flow 
dreaming  young  Man,  and  one  whole  darling 
PalGon  was  Gaming. — Here  he  continued 
for  three  Years,  when,  having  pafs’d  bis  Ex- 
aminations, and  taken  a Degree  as  Batchelor 
of  Arts,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered 
himfelf  at  Lincoln’ s-Inn,  where  lie  applied 
pretty  clofcly  to  the  Study  of  the  Law. — Yet 
his  darling  Vice  was  Hill  predominant,  and 
he  frequently  found  himfelf  dripped  to  his 
lad  Shilling,  by  which  he  fo  greatly  difpleas’d 
his  Father,  that  he  wasobligcd,  in  Appearance 
at  lead,  to  reform,  for  fear  of  being  abfolutcly 
abandoned  by  him.— On  his  Death,  however, 
being  no  ionger  redrained  by  parental  Autho- 
rity, he  again  gave  Way  to  it,  and  being  a 
Dupe  to  Sharpers,  foon  fquander’d  away  l'e- 
veral  thoufand  Pounds. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1641,  however,  to  the 
Adonilhment  of  every  one,  his  Genius  broke 
forth  in  a full  blaze  of  Meridian  brightnefs, 
in  that  judly  celebrated  and  admir’d  Tragedy 
the  Sophy,  and  foon  after  ftionc  out  again  In 
his  Poem  of  Cooper’s  Hill. — In  the  lame 
year  he  was  prick’d  for  High  Sheriff  for  the 
County  of  Surry,  and  made  governor  of 
Famham  Cadle,  for  the  King. — But  being 
polTcfs’d  of  no  great  Share  of  military  Know- 
ledge,  he  prefemly  quitted  that  Pod,  and  re- 
tired to  his  majedy  at  Oxford. 

And  now  the  grand  rebellion  being  broke 
out  in  it*  full  Force,  he  Ihewed  the  warmed 
Attachment  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  their  unhappy  affairs,  became  of 
fignal  fervlce  to  them. — In  the  year  1647, 
when  the  King  had  been  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Army,  he  undertook,  on  the 
behalf  of  the  queen  mother,  to  gain  accefito 
his  Majedy,  which  he  found  means  to  do  by 
the  AHillance  of  Hugh  Peters.— On  this  oc- 
calion  the  King  converfed  with  him'  la  tn  un- 
referved  manner,  with  regard  to  his  affairs, 
and  entruding  him  with  nine  cyphers,  com- 
manded him  to  day  privately  in  London,  in 
order  to  receive  all  his  letters  to  and  from  his 
correfpondents,  all  which  were  confantly  dc- 
cypher’d  and  undecypher’d  by  Mr.  Cowley, 
atthat  time  with  the  Qneenmother  in  France. 
This  trull  he  performed  with  great  punflnal- 
lity  and  fafety  for  fome  time,  till  at  length 
Mr.  Cowley’s  hand  bring  known,  this  affair 
was  difeovered,  and  Mr.  Denham  obliged  to 
make  his  efcape.to  France.— In  164$  Ire  was 
lent  amb.i IT.idor,  together  with  lord  Crofts, 
to  Poland,  where  he  fucceeded  fo  well  as  to 
bring  bask  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  the  King, 
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levied  there  on  his  MajeAy’s  Scottith  fub- 
je£ls. 

About  1652  he  return’d  to  England,  and 
refodcd  about  a year  at  the  Eat l of  Pembroke’s 
at  Wilton,  having  quite  cxhauOcd  his  own 
fortune,  by  h:s  pallion  for  gaming,  and  the 
cxpences  lie  had  been  at  during  thp'civil  war. 
—It  does  not  clearly  appear  what  became  of 
him  between  that  time  *tid  the  reiteration, 
though  it  is  mod  probable  he  went  over  a- 
gain  to  France,  and  refided  there  till  King 
Charles  Il’$  return  from  St.  Germain’s  to 
Jerfcy,  when  lie  was  immediately  appointed, 
without  any  folicitaiion,  furveyor  general  of 
all  his  Majefty's  buildings,  and  at  the  corona- 
tion of  that  Monarch  made  knight  of  the 
Bath. 

On  fomc  difeontent  arifing  from  a fecond 
marriage,  he  for  a little  Time  loll  his  fenfes,  ■ 
but  on  liis  recovery,  continued  iji  great  ef-  j 
teem  at  court  for  his  poetical  abilities,  cfpcci-  ! 
ally  with  the  king,  who  was  fond  of  poetry, 
and  during  his  exile  us'd  frequently  to  give 
Mr.  Denham  arguments  to  write  on. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  died  at  an  office  i 
he  bad  built  for  himfclf  pear  Whitehall, 
March  io,  166S,  i£tatis  53.  and  was  buried 
in  Weftminfler  Abbey,  leaving  behind  him 
among  the  (ever  a I works  wherby  his  poetical 
fame  Hands  cAablUfccd,  only  one  dramatic 
pne,  viz. 

The  Sophy,  a tragedy. 

As  a poet  we  need  only  refer  to  the  tefti- 
monials  of  many  writers,  particularly  Dryden 
and  Pope,  in  his  favour. — As  to  his  moral 
character,  he  has  had  no  vice  imputed  tc  Jiim 
hut  that  of  gaming,  and  although  authors 
have  been  filent  as  to  his  Virtues,  yet  if  wc 
may  judge  from  his  works,  he  wits  a good- 
naiur’d  man  and  an  eafy  companion  ; and 
from  his  ailions  it  apears  that  he  was  one 
of  lliift  lionour  and  integrity,  and  in  the 
d.*.y  of  danger  and  tumult  of  unlhakcn  loy- 
ally to  the  (uffeiing  ictcrcll  of  his  fovercign. 

DENl'ABLE,  Adj.  t!  at  which  may  be  re- 
futed to  he  granted,  or  believed, 

DENTAL,  F.  [from  dtnj]  refufaj.  The 
peiTtibng  in  one’s  innocence.  Abjuration, 
or  renouncing. 

DENI  ER,  S.  one  who  refufes  to  grant  a 
favour  or  atlent  to  a truth.  One  who  will 
not  acknowledge. 

DENIGRATION,  S.  [dcrigratlot  Lat.J 
the  aff  of  blackening. 

denization,  s,  [from  dem?un\  the 

aft  of  enfranchising  a flrun^cr,  by  which 
means  he  enjoys  the  Lme  privileges  as  a na- 
tural luhjeft,  fuch  as  the  power  of  purcliafnig 
lands,  &c. 

DE’N  fZEN,  D ENT'S  ON,  S.  [Jt*afddynt 
Brit,  j in  Law,  an  alien  e 0 fra  u chi  fed  or  made 
free  j and  thereby  enabled  to  purciiafe  and 
polfcf,  lands,  to  hold  any  office  or  digaity, 

To  DENIZEN,  V.  A.  to  cnfrfnchife,  to 
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make  free.  Figuratively,  to  proteft,  eneotj- 
rage,  or  defend.  44  Fallhood  is  dcvi&n' 
Dtnne. 

DENMARK,  a kingdom  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Baltiek  Sea,  oit 
the  W.  and  N.  by  the  ocean,  and  off  the  S', 
by  Germany.  The  country  is  generally  flat, 
and  the  foil  a barren  fand.  The  air  is  ren- 
dered foggy  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fas 
and  the  lakes,  of  which  it  is  full.  Denmark, 
properly  fo  called,  confffls  of  Jutland  and  the 
iflands  of  Zealand,  and  Fdnen,  with  the  little 
iffes  about  them  ; but  the  king  of  Denmark’s 
dominions  contain  the  kingdom  of  Norway, 
the  dutchies  of  Holltein,  Oldenburgh,  and 
Dclniqnhorft.  There  is  no  confldcrable  ri- 
ver, and  the  winter  continues  (even  or  eiplit 
months.  Tn  the  ftfmmer  the  heat  is  very 
confldcrable,  aftd  the  days  are  long.  The 
commodities  are  corn,  pulfe,  but  chiefly 
horfes,  and  large  beeves.  The  kingdom  of 
Denmark  was  formerly  elective,  but  fince 
1660  it  was  rendered  hereditary,  even  to  the 
daughters,  partly  by  confenr,  and  partly  by 
force ; at  which  time  the  nobility  loft  moft 
of  their  privileges,  but  by  the  v.eaknefs  of 
their  prefent  king,  who  lias  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  queen  dowager  to  imprifon  the 
queen  confort,  and  other  Reps  eqmlly  ridi- 
culous, it  is  imagined  the  Rate  of  Denmark 
is  now  at  the  eve  of  a revolution.  They 
have  very  few  laws,  and  thofe  are  fo  plain 
that  they  have  little  need  of  lawyers,  for 
caofes  are  foon  tried.  1 hey  allow  but  of  one 
apothecary  in  a town,  except  at  Copenhagen! 
where  there  arc  two.  TJicir  ffiops  a.e  viutci 
by  the  phyficians  once  a- week,  and  all  the 
perifhed  drugs  are  deftroyed.  The  inha- 
bitants are  proteftants  fince  the  year  1522, 
when  they  embraced  the  condition  of  Angf- 
! burg.  The  forces  which  the  king  of  Den- 
mark has  ufually  on  foot  arc  near  40,000, 
but  moll  of  them  are  in  the  pay  of  other 
princes.  The  revenues  arc  computed  at 
500,000!.  a-year,  which  arife  from  (he 
j crown  lands  and  duties.  The  produce'  dt 
Norway  confifls  in  pitch,  tar,  fjfti,  oil,  and 
dc.il  boards.  Copenhagen  is  the  capital  town. 
Lcn.  from  25.  25.  to  30.  30.  ht.  from 
54.  o.  to  *7.  30. 

To  DENOMINATE,  V.  A.  [Jomti- 
na:umt  Lat.]  to  name,  to  give  a name  or 
appellation  to. 

DENOMINATIONS,  fancmirtatro,  Lat.1] 
a name  given  to  a thing  arifing  from  fomc 
peculiar  quality  belonging  to  it. 

DENOMINATIVE,  Adj.  that  which 
gives  or  obtains  a diftinft  or  peculiar  name 
jor  appellation. 

DENOMINATOR,  $.  that  which  affixes 
a particular  name  or  appellation  to  a thing. 
In  Fractions,  the  number  beloiv  the  lihe^ 
(hewing  the  number  of  parts,  which  «iry  in- 
teger is  flip  Doled  to  he  divided  into. 

V V ‘ DEflO- 
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DENOTATION,  S.  [dimutb,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  afcertaining  that  a particular  thing 
belongs  to  a particular  perfon. 

To  DENOTE,  V.  A;  [denoto,  Lat.]  to 
point  out ; to  maik ; to  be  a fign  of ; to 
imply,  or  fignify,  “ A quick  pullc  denotes 
A fever.” 

To  DEN OU'NCE,  V.  A.  [denoncer,  Fr.] 
to  declare  or  threaten  by  proclamation.  Fi- 
guratively, in  Law,  to  pafs  fentence. 

DENOUNCEMENT,  S.  the  set  of  pro- 
claiming any  threat,  or  fentence. 

DENOU'NCER,  S.  one  who  declares  fome 
menace,  or  impending  fentence,  or  punifb- 
ment. 

DEN'SE,  Adj.  [dtrtfui,  Lat.]  clofe,  com- 
paft,  thick,  containing  much  in  a fmall 
compafs.  Having  few  or  very  fmall  pores. 

DE'NSITY,  S.  [denfitaj,  Lat. ] a property 
of  bodies  arifing  from  the  clofenefs  of  their 
particles,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  their  pores. 
Tbicknefs ; foiidity  ; compaftnefs. 

DE'NT,  S.  [Fr.]  a notch,  defeft  made 
by  breaking  a piece  out  of  the  edge  of  a 
thing,  A mark  made  in  the  furface  of  a 
thing. 

DE'NTAL,  Adj.  [ dentals , Lat.]  belong- 
ing to  the  teeth.  In  Natural  Hirtory,  a fmall 
lhell-fifli. 

DENTE'LLATED,  Adj.  in  Botany, 
notched,  jagged,  formed  like  the  teeth  of  a 
fuw  on  the  edges  j named  Jawed  by  Miller. 

DENTI'CULATED,  Part.  fdetiticie/atui, 
Lat.]  fet  with  fmall  jagged  teeth. 

DENTICULATION,  S.  [dmticuhtut, 
Lat.J  in  Natural  Hiftory,  fet  with  fmall 
teeth,  notched,  or  jagged. 

DE’N fRlFlCE,  S.  [from  den,,  Lat.  and 
Jt itc,  Lat.]  in  Medicine,  a powder  to  cleanfe 
or  fallen  the  teeth. 

DENTITION,  S.  [dentuie,  Lat.J  the 
aft,  or  time  of  breeding  teeth. 

DENUDATION,  S.  the  aft  of  flripping 
naked.  The  aft  of  freeing  or  diverting  cue’s 
fclf  from  incumbrances. 

To  DENU  DE,  V.  A.  [dtnudo,  Lat.]  to 
n. .kc  naked.  Figuratively,  to  divert  a tiling 
of  its  natural  covering.  “ Denude  a vine- 
branch  of  its  leaves.”  Ray,  Seldom  ufed, 
unlcfs  by  technical  writers. 

DENUNCIATION,  S.  [demeneiith,  Lat.] 
»he  aft  of  puhlilhing  any  menace  ; or  threat- 
ening any  punilhment. 

DENUNCIATOR,  S,  [from  denunch, 
Lat.]  the  perfon  who  threats. 

To  DEN'Y,  V.  A.  [denier,  Fr.  denes!), 
Lat.]  to  contradict  an  accufation,  oppofcd 
to  confefs.  To  refufe  a thing  requerted.  To 
difown.  To  renounce.  Todifrcgard.  Ufed 
in  Scripture  with  the  pcrfonal  pronouns,  to 
forego  all  prejudices,  and  advantages,  that 
nothing  may  obltruft  the  work  of  grace,  or 
hinder  our  growth  in  piety. 

To  DEOBSTRU'CT,  V,  A.  [dct&flruflum, 
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Lat.]  to  clear  from  impediments;  tor  free  a 

pafEge.  w'** 

DEO'BSTRUENT,  S.  [dc'bfiruens,  Lat.] 
a medicine  which,  by  its  diifolving  vifeidi- 
ties,  opens  the  pores  or  pafliges  of  the  hu-, 
min  body. 

DE'ODAND,  S.  [detdjr.dum,  Lat.]  in 
Law,  a thing  devoted  or  foifeited  to  God 
for  the  pacifying  his  wrath,  in  cafe  of  a 
Chriftian’s  coming  to  a violent  end,  without 
the  fault  of  a rcafonable  creature  ; thus,  if  a 
horfe  Ihould  ftrike  its  keeper  and  kill  him, 
the  horfe  is  to  be  a deodand , i.  e.  forfeited, 
fold,  and  the  money  given  to  the  poor. 

ToDEO'PPILATE,  V.  A.  [From  r//and 
r,ppiloi  Lat.]  to  clear  a paflage  from  obftruc- 
tions. 

To  DEPAI'NT,  V.  A.  \depe,nt%  Fr.]  to 
form  the  refemblance  of  a thing  by  painting. 
To  defer,  be. 

To  DEPA'RT,  V.  N.  [depart  from  de- 
paier,  Fr.]  to  go  away  from  a place.  Fi- 
guratively, to  ceafe  from  praftifing  a thing. 
To  revolt;  to  quit  ; to  leave,  orapoftatize; 
joined  to  away  from.  To  perifh  ; to  be  loft; 
ufed  with  away.  To  die.  A£live!y,  to 
quit,  or  leave  a perfon  or  place. 

DEPA'RT,  S.  [depart,  Fr.]  the  a£l  of 
going  away.  Figuratively,  death.  (t  Tid- 
ings were  brought  me  of  your  lofs  and  his 
depart.**  Among  refiners,  a method  of  fe- 
parating  gold  from  filver,  filver  from  copper, 
copper  from  iron,  iron  from  calaminaris, 
and  calaminaris  from  fixed  nitre  by  means  of 
aqua  fortis.  The  filver  and  gold  are  at  firft 
incorporated  together  in  a crucible  by  means 
[of  nre,  then  caft  into  cold  water  ; afrer- 
| wards  the  particles  thus  produced  are  put  into 
a ftonc  vePel  with  aqua  fortis  over  a fire  for 
an  hour,  after  which  th£  g<»hl  will  be  found 
precipitated  in  a calx,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vcftcl,  and  the  filver  will  he  imbibed  by 
the  aqua  fortis ; this  filver  may  again  be 
precipitated  in  the  fame  manner,  by  adding 
water  to  the  aqiu  fortis  in  which  the  gold 
was  precipitated,  and  adding  a piece  of 
copper,  which  will  be  diftblved  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  filver  was,  and  the  filver  will 
then  be  founJ  precipitated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  gold  was  at  the  firft  experiment. 

DEPA'RTER,  S.  a refine.*,  one  who 
purifies  metals  by  aqua  fortis,  3c c.  one  who 
departs. 

DEPARTMENT,  S.  [department,  Fr.] 
a peculiar  province,  lot,  or  employment. 

DEPA'RTURE,  S.  [from  depart ) the 
a £t  of  going  from  a perfon  or  place.  Death  $ 
thea£fcof  forfaking,  or  quitting. 

To  DEPARTURE,  V.  A.  [departus  from 
depafeor,  Lat.]  to  graze,  to  eat  up.  ««  Re- 
moving to  frcfli  land,  as  they  have  depaf* 
turei  the  former/’  Spencer* 

To  DEPAUPERATE,  V,  A.  [depa*- 
peratum  J to  make  poor,  or  barren  ; to  im- 
poverilh  liquors. 

To 
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To  DEPE'ND,  V.  N.  [defender,  Lat.]  to 
hang.  To  proceed  from.  To  be  fubjeft  to 
the  will  of  another.  To  be  fnpported  by 
another.  To  be  in  fufpenfe,  or  undeter- 
mined. To  depend  upon ; to  confide  in, 
rely  on. 

DEPE'NDANCE,  S.  [Fr.]  fomething 
hinging  from  another.  Relation,  or  con- 
nexion of  one  thing  to  another.  The  ftate 
of  being  fubjelt  to,  or  at  the  difpofal  of 
another.  Figuratively,  the  things  or  perfons 
which  are  fubjed  to,  and  at  the  difpofal  of 
another.  Reliance,  truft,  confidence. 

DEPENDANT,  Adj.  [Fr.J  fubjefl  to, 
or  in  the  difpofal  of  another. 

DEPENDANT,  S.  fFr.]  one  who  is 
fubjeft  to,  at  the  difpofal  of,  or  maintained 
by  another. 

DEPENDENCE,  DEPENDENCY,  S. 
[this  word  with  many  others  of  the  fame 
ending,  are  indifferently  written,  with  ance 
or  ence,  aney  or  eney  \ one  who  is  fubjeft  to 
the  will  of  another.  That  which  is  fubor- 
dinateto,  or  appendant  to  another.  Con- 
nexion or  a Leiies,  having  a mutual  relation 
to  each  other.  Figuratively,  truft,  reliance, 
confidence. 

DEPENDENT,  Adj  .[dependent.  Lit.  this, 
and  other  words  of  the  fame  ending,  are 
written  either  ent  or  «»*]  hanging  down. 

DEPENDENT,  S.  indebted  to  another 
for  protection,  fafety,  or  filppoit. 

DEPE'NDER,  S.  a perfon  who  confides 
in  another. 

To  DEPI'CT,  V.  A.  r depiRum,  Lat.]  to 
paint  the  likenefsof  anything.  Figuratively, 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a perfon  or  thing  by 
an  accurate  or  elegant  defeription  thereof. 

DKPI'LOUS,  Adj.  [fee  DEPILATORY] 
without  hair  or  fur.  “Corticated  and  depi- 
Ipus."  Bronvn. 

DEPLETION,  S.  [depletu:  of  depin,  Lat.'J 
in  Phyfic,  the  afl  of  emptying.  “ Depletion 
of  the  veficls  gives  room  to  the  fluid  to  ex- 
pand itfclf.”  Arbutb . 

DEPLO'R  ABLE,  Adj.  [dep/oro,  Lat.] 
that  which  caufes  or  produces  forrow.  Fi- 
guratively, ufed  to  increafe  the  fignificatiou 
of  a word,  implying  fbmetimes  very  great, 
defpicable  or  contemptible.  “ Deplorable 
nonfenfe.’*  “ I have  a mod  deplorable 
hand.'* 

DEPLO'R  ABLENESS,  S.  the  ftate  of 
being  ao  objelt  of  grief,  or  wretched ncls. 

DF.PLO'RABLY,  Adv.  lamentably;  mi- 
serably ; forrowfully. 

DEPLO'R  ATE,  Adj.  f deploratut , Lat.] 
wretched,  occafioniog  forrow ; lamentable. 
“ The  cafe  or  thin);  is  then  moll  deplorate , 
when  reward  goes  over  to  the  wrong  fide.'*| 
^'Efirange. 

1 o DEPLO'R  E.  V.  A.  [dephro,  Lat.]  to 
lament,  or  mourn  for  any  calamity,  or  mif- 
fortune. 
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DEPLO'RER,  S.  one  who  laments,  or 
grieves. 

DEHLUMA'TION,  S.  [dephmeuit,  Lar.J 
the  .A  of  plucking  oif  feathers. 

D EPO'NE.N T,  S.  [deponent,  Lat.]  one 
who  gives  evidence  or  teftimony  in  a Court  of 
juftice;  an  evidence,  or  wknefs.  In  Gram- 
mar, thofe  verbs  which  have  an  altive  fignl- 
fication,  though  they  have  no  altive  voice. 

To  DEPOPULATE,  V.  N.  [depopulate, 
Lat.]  to  unpeople  ; to  lay  wade  a country, 
to  make  defolate. 

DEPOPULATION,  S.  the  aft  of  ren- 
dering a country  watte,  defolate,  or  nninha- 
ISited. 

DEPOPULA'TOR,  S.  one  who  defttoys 
the  inhabitants  of  a country.  A deftroyer. 

To  DEPO'RT,  V.  A.  [ deporter , Fr.J  to 
carrv,  or  behave,  “ depart  bimjelf  in  the 
moll  graceful  manner.” 

DEPO'RT,  S.  demeanour;  behaviour. 
Carriage.  Sec  DEPORTMENT. 

DEPO'RTMENT,  S.  [ department , Fr.] 
conduit,  demeanour ; behaviour,  carriage. 

To  DEl’O'SE,  V . A.  [ depajitum , Lat.  J to 
lay  down,  ufed  with  .pan.  To  deprive  a 
perfon  of  a poll,  or  dignity.  To  give  tefti- 
mony  on  oath  in  a court  of  juftice. 

DEPOSITARY,  S.  [ depofttairc , Fr.]  one 
who  is  intrufted  with  the  care  of  a thing. 

To  DEPO'SITE,  V.  A.  [depajitum,  Lat.] 
to  lay  up.  To  give  as  a pledge  or  fectuity. 
To  place  at  intereft. 

DEPO'SITE,  S.  [depajitum,  Lat.]  any 
thing  committed  to  the  oare  or  charge  of 
another,  generally  applied  to  things  of  value. 
A pledge,  a pawn,  or  fecuiity.  The  ftate 
of  a thing  pledged.  “ And  have  now  put 
in  depo/ite .**  Bacon. 

DEPOSITION,  S.  the  alt  of  giving  tes- 
timony in  a court  on  oath.  The  alt  of  de- 
throning a prince. 

DEPOSITORY,  S.  the  place  where 
things  which  are  entrufted  with  a perfon, 
are  laid  up. 

DEPRAVATION,  S.  [depravatio,  Lat.] 
the  alt  of  fpoiling,  corrupting  or  rendering  a 
thing  lefs  perfcQ,  or  valuable.  The  ftate  of 
a thing  which  hath  loft  any  good  quality  or 
virtue.  Figuratively,  defamation  whereby 
the  efteem  of  a psrfon  or  thing  is  deftroyed. 
“ Without  a theme  for  depravation."  Sbak. 

To  DEPRA'VE,  V.  A.  [depravo,  Lat.] 
to  corrupt,  to  fpoil,  to  feducc  from  good- 
nefs ; to  adulterate. 

DEPRA'VEMENT,  S.  that  which  ren- 
ders a thing  vicious  or  bad. 

DEPRA'VER,  S.  one  who  corrupts  or 
makes  bad. 

DEPRA'VITY,  S.  corruption  ; a Change 
from  good  to  bad,  or  from  virtue  to  vioe. 

To  DE'PRECATE,  V.  N.  [deprecatui , 
of  deprecar,  Lat.]  to  pray  for  the  averting 
tome  puniftunent : to  atk  pardon  for  a crime. 

To 
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To  rrqueft  with  importunity  and  humility.  The  Tea, 'the  abyfs.  Figuratively,  the  middle 
Aftively,  to  pray  for  mercy,  or  to  avert  of  a fcafon,  or  night.  “ The  depth  of  win- 
punilhiuent.  ter.**  Profoundnef3,  difficulty,  obteurity, 

DEPRECATION,  S.  f deprecatio]  a beg-  applied  to  learning. 

5ng  pardon,  or  prayer  for  the  averting  fome  To  DE'PTHEN,  V.  A.  [diyen,  Celg  ] to 
imminent  punifhmcnt.  make  deep. 

DEPRECATIVE,  DEPRECATORY,  DEPU'LSION,  $.  [depulfio,  Lat.J  the  art  - 
Adi.  ufed  as  an  apology $ excufe,  or  means  of  beat  ng,  or  driving  asvay. 
of  averting  fome  mifehief.  DEPU'I.SORY,  / 'j.  [Jcpulfut,  Lat.J 

DEPRECATOR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  who  fucs  thruffing  or  driving  away, 
or  intercedes  for  another.  An  intercefior.  To  DEPURATE,  V.  A.  [depurer,  Fr.J 
One  who  apologizes  for  another,  in  order  to  to  purify,  to  cleanfe  from  any  impurities, 
excufe  him  from  puniffiment.  DEPURATE,  Adj.  [from  the  verbjclean- 

To  DEPRE'CLaTE,  V.  A.  [de  and  pre-  fed  from  dregs  or  foulncfs.  Figuratively, 
tium,  Lat.  a price]  to  fpeak  meanly  of  a pure,  not  tainted,  or  corrupted, 
thing.  To  under  value,  to  under-rate.  DEPUR  A'  ITON,  S.  [depuratio,  Lat]  the 

To  DEPREDATE,  V.  A.  [ depreedatut , aft  of  extrafting  the  impure  or  foul  part*  of 
Lat.]  to  rob,  plunder,  or  pillage.  Tofeize.  any  thing.  In  Surgery,  the  cleaning  a 
To  con  fume,  or  deftroy.  “ Lcfsfubjeftto  wound. 

be  confumed  and  dV^rr^re^bythefpirifs.Mi?<jc\  To  DEPU'RE,  V.  A.  [< depurtr , Fr.]  to 
DEPREDATION,  S.  \depredatio ) the I cleanfe  from  dregs,  or  filth.  To  purge  or 
aft  of  fpoiling,  robbing,  or  feizing  on  as  cleanfe  from  any  noxious  qualities, 
plunder.  Wafte,  deffruftion.  DEPUTATION,  S.  [Fr!]  the  fending 

DEPREDATOR,  S.  [depredator,  Lat.]  fome  perfons  felcfted  our  of  a body,  to  treat 
m robber,  a fpoilcr.  A devourer,  a deftroyer,  of  matters  in  their  behalf  or  name.  The 
or  confumcr.  commiffion  of  treating  in  behalf  of  others. 

DEPREHEN'SIBLE,  Adj.  [from  depre-  To  DEPUTE,  V.  A.  [deputer,  Fr.]  to 
benfus , Lat.]  that  which  may  be  detefted,  fend  with  a fpecial  commiffion  ; to  feleft  one 
apprehended,  difeovered,  or  underffnod.  or  more  perlons  to  negotiate  a public  or  pri-  ' 
DEPREHE'NSION,  S.  [dtprtbtnfio,  Lat.]  varc  affair, 
deteftion  ; a difeovery.  DEPUTY,  S.  [depute,  Fr.]  one  that  is 

To  DEPRESS,  V.  A.  [« depreffum , Lat.]  commiflioned  or  deputed  to  tranfaft  an  affair 
to  p refs  down,  to  look  downwards.  u Raif-  for  another.  A vice-gcrent.  Anyone  who 
ing,  or  eUprcJjir.g  the  eyes  or  otherwife  moving  tranfafts  bufinefs  for  another.  An  officer  of 
it.*’  Newt,  Ope,  To  abafe,  or  dejeft,  ap-  a ward,  chofcn  by  the  alderman,  from  the  bo- 
plied  to.  the  mind.  dy  of  common  council  of  that  ward,  to  tranf- 

DEPRE'SSION,  S.  [ depreffio , Lat.]  the  aft  bufinefs  relating  to  it  in  his  abfcncc.  In 
aft  of  preffing  down.  The  jinking  in  of  a Law,  any  perfon  who  cxercifcs  an  office  in 
furface.  Figuratively,  degradation,  abafe-  right  of  another. 

mem,  of  humbling.  DeprclTion,  in  Algebra,  To  DERA'CINATE,  V.  A.  [derariner]  to 
applied  to  equations,  is  the  bringing  them  pluck  lip  by  the  roots  ; to  abolilh  or  extir- 
to  their  loweff  terms  by  divifion.  In  Affro-  p.  re.  u The  cutter  ruffs — which  IhoulJ  de- 
nomy,  the  di (Vance  of  a fbr  from  the  ho-  racingte  favagery.”  Shak. 
rizon,  mcafured  from  the  horizon  down-  DER  A'Y,  V.  A.  \derangeaK  dtrayer,  Fr.]  a 
Wards.  In  Geography,  the  depreffion  of  confufion,  tumult,  difordcr,  merriment, 
the'pole,  is  the  travelling  fo  much  from  DERELTCTION,  S [« dtrelitfio , Lat.]  the 
the  pole,  nearer  to  the  horizon.  Dcpreflmn  utter  forfakino  a perfon. 
of  the  fenfible  horizon,  is  its  finking  fomuck.  DERBY,  the  county-  own  of  Derbyshire, 
below  the  teal  horizontal  plane,  owing  either  with  3 markets,  on  Wedncfdiys,.  Fridays, 
to  tHe  variation  of  the  atmofphcre,  or  the  dif-  and  Saturdays,  and  8 fairs,  on  February  25, 
ferchU  fituation  of  an  obfei  vcr’&  eye,  above  which  is  3 meeting,  forebceze;  on  Wednel- 
the  ftiV&te  of  the  fea.  day  in  the  Lenf-affize-urck  for  liorfes,  now 

DEPRF/S/OR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  that  pref  al.noff  negleftcd ; Friday  in  Faffer-wcck  fr r 
fes  down  t an  oppreffor.  horned  cattle ; firff  Frid  y in  May.,  Friday  in 

DEPRIVATION,  S.  [from  ds  an d pri-  Whitfun  week,  and  f uly  25  for  horned 
v*rh,i  Liar.]  the  aft  of  taking  away  a quality  cattle:  Sep  ember  27  for  checfe  j firff  Pri- 
or exiffence  of  a thing.  In  Law,  the  ji*po-  day  before  Michaelmas  for  horned  cattle, 
ling  or  taking  away  the  preferment  of  a cler-  It  is  feat ed  on  the  river  Derweht,  over. which 
gymalifdr  fome  crime.  ther^  is  a hnndfome  ffonc  bridge,  and  a fmaJI 

To  DEPRI/.VE,  V.  A.  [from  de  and/*-;-  brook  runs  through  the  town,  under  fevtral 
•vo,  Lat.]vto  t‘akc  away  that  which  is  enjoyed  bridges.  Ir  is  a I rgc,  populous,  and  well  fre- 
by  another.^  In  Law,  to  clerfcymafc  ^icnfcd  place,  Contain  ng  five  parito4 churches, 

out  of*V hcneiicc.  . iX  . ! uhVreof  All-Saints  is  the  chic/,  whofe  tovver- 

DE'PTfl,  ‘S.  ! See  DEEP,  difp,  Btlg.]  the  ffeeptefe  is  h;  '■  as  moil  in  Ihe  n.vtion.  The 
meafurtToY  a tiling*  from  flic  furface  down- 1 (hire-hall  is  a ilone-building,  where  the  affizes 
wards.*'  Obautity  of  wtftr.vpp.ofed  to  a JJjoaL  arc  kept.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom,  and 
No.  JfT  ’ * • * Uu  lends 
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fends  two  membeis  to  parliament.  In  1734 
there  was  amill  erefted  here,  of  a great  length , 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  the  manufarfturing 
of  (ilk,  the  model  of  which  he  brought  from 
Italy.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  9 alder- 
men, and  other  offices,  but  is  a place  of  no 
great  trade,  except  in  corn.  The  rebels  came 
as  far  as  this  town  in  1745,  and  then  return- 
ed back  into  Scotland.  It  is  36  miles  N.  of 
Coventry,  24  N.  W.  of  Leicefter,  and  122 
N.  W.  by  N.  of  London.  The  town  is  well 
paved,  and  adorned  with  many  handfome 
buildings.  Lon.  16.  10.  lit.  52.  57. 

DERBYSHIRE,  anEnglilb  county,  54  miles 
in  length,  and  24  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Nottinghamlhire,  on  thcS.  by  Lei- 
cefterlhire,  on  the  W.  by  Staffordlhire,  and  on 
the  N.  by  Yorklhirc.  It  contains  21,140 
houfrs,  126,900  inhabitants,  106  pariflies, 
and  11  market  towns.  The  air  in  general  is 
pretty  good  and  temperate,  except  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Peak,  where  it  is  (harp  and 
cold.  The  N.  and  W.  parts  are  hilly  and 
flony,  but  in  the  S.  there  is  fome  very  rich 
land.  1 he  produce  is  lead,  iron,  coals,  and 
mill- Bones,  hefides  what  is  common  to  other 
counties.  The  Peak  country  is  taken  notice 
of  forfcveral  caves,  and  holes,  commonly 
called  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak,  of  which 
notice  will  be  taken  in  their  proper  place. 
The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Trent,  the  Dove, 
and  the  Derwent.  In  fome  place  they  have 
a manufactory  of  knit  (lockings. 

DE'RHAM,  [William]  a mod  excellent 
Chriflian  philoiopher  and  divine,  was  born  at 
Stowton  near  Worccller  in  1657.  In  1675 
he  was  entered  at  trinity  college  Oxon,  where 
his  tutor  was  the  learned  Dr.Willes,  father  of 
the  late  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas.  I1K1678-9  he  took  his  bachelor’s  de- 
gree, by  which  time  he  had  fo  diflinguiffied 
himfelfbyhis  learning,  and  other  eminent 
qualifications,  that  Dr.  R.  Bathurd,  then 
prefident  of  trinity  college,  earnedly  recom- 
mended him  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bilhop  of  Sa- 
lilbury,  by  whofe  intered  he  was,  when  he 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  16S1,  made  chap- 
lain to  the  lady  Dowager  Gtey  of  Warke  : in 
1689  he  was  prefented  by  Mrs.  Jane  Bray,  to 
therefloryof  Upminfterin  Eflex,  worth  200I. 

Serann.  and  not  more  than  15  miles  from  Lon- 
on.  Hisproximity  to  the  metropolis  w as  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  highed  purpofes  of  afcholar  and 
a divine,  and  his  retirement  was  employed 
In  (tudying  both  the  volumes  of  his  creator, 
the  feriptures,  and  the  book  of  nature.  As  a 
natural  hidorian,  no  perfon  ever  made  a 
greater  figure;  but  as  hii  dudies  in  this  branch 
had  always  the  honour  of  God,  the  promo- 
tion of  religion,  and  the  good  of  mankind  for 
their  guide,  he  richly  deferved  all  the  honours 
which  they  prepared  for  him,  and  the  notice 
taken  of  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  his  late  majedy, 
and  the  univcifity  of  Oxford,  who  prefented 
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him  with  his  doftor’s  degree,  were  rather  fo 
many  evidences  of  his  merit,  than  marks  of 
honour.  WhiJe  true,  mafeuline  and  rational 
piety,  unfpotted  reputation,  or  extenfivc 
learning,  have  any  advocates,  this  gentle- 
man’s name  mull  be  held  in  veneration.  As 
liis  private  life  was  no  kfs  beneficial  than  his 
writings,  as  he  was  not  only  the  teacher,  but 
the  example’of  his  parilhioners  ; and  as  he  was 
not  only  a phyfician  to  their  fouls,  but  their 
bodies  likewife,  he  deferves  no  lefs  praife  as 
a man,  than  as  an  author ; and  as  an  author 
his  Phyfico  Theology,  Aftro  Theology,  and 
curious  pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  will  fhow,  that  he  is,  in  that  character, 
i inferior  to  none. 

To  DERl'DE,  V,  A.  to  laugh  at,  mock, 
ridicule,  or  turn  to  fcorn, 

DERI'DER,  S.  one  who  makes  a mock, 
or  ridicules  a thing  or  perfon. 

DERI'SION,S.  the  aft  of  ridiculing,  mock- 
ing, or  deriding.  The  objeft  of  ridicule. 

DERl'SJVE,  Adj.  ridiculing,  mocking. 

DERI'SORY,  Adj.  [der)forus,L»t.]  mock- 
ing, ridiculing. 

DERIVABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
communicated  from  one  to  another. 

DERIVATION,  S.  [derruatio,  Lat.]  the 
draining  water  from  its  courfe.  In  Gram- 
mar, the  tracing  a word  from  its  original.  In 
genealogy,  defeent.  Figuratively,  the  tracing 
: any  thing  from  its  fource. 

DERIVATIVE,  Adj.  f dtrrwt'wut , Lat.] 
derived  from  another. 

DERIVATIVE,  S.  the  thing  or  word 
which  is  derived  or  taken  from  another. 

DERJ'VATIVELY,  Adv.  after  a deriva- 
tive manner,  from  another,  not  originally. 

To  DERIV'E,  V.  A.  [der'wer,  Fr.  derrv»9 
! Lat.  j to  let  out  water,  or  turn  its  courfc.  Fi- 
guratively, to  divide  or  feparatc.  To  trace 
from  its  original  or  fource.  To  communicate 
| as  a caufc  t©  an  effeft.  To  defeend  to  a per- 
[ fon,  or  to  communicate  by  defeent  of  blood. 
In  Grammar,  to  trace  a word  from  its  ori- 
gin ; to  proceed,  or  defeend  from. 

DERI'VER,  S.  one  who  partakes  of,  or 
derives  a thing  by  defeent,  pedigree,  or  com- 
munication. 

To  DE'ROGATE,  V.  A.  [dtrogatum,  fu- 
pine  of  derogo , Lat.]  to  aft  contrary  orincon- 
liflent  with  the  dignity  of  a family;  to  dege- 
nerate ; to  undervalue,  or  leflcn  the  cficcrn 
of  a thing. 

DE'ROGATE,  Adj.  [derogatus,  Lat.]  de- 
degen erated,  depraved,  leffened  in  value  or 
fertility.  M And  from  her  derogate  body.** 
Sbak. 

DEROGATION, S.[derogatioy  Lat.]  an  aft 
done  contrary  to  law,  by  which  means  Its 
force  and  value  is  leflcnea.  The  aft  of  dis- 
paraging a thing.  Ufed  with  to,  and  fome- 
times,  though  not  fo  properly,  with  from.  * ^ 

DERO'GATIVE,  Adj.  leflening  the  value 
of  a perfon  or  thing. 


DERG- 
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DERO'GATORILY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man-  rcmaikable  properties  of  a thing;  the  qoa- 
ner  as  to  leflen  the  value  of  a thing,  or  the  re-  i litics  exprelled  in  reprefenting  a thing. 

To  DESCR'Y,  V.  A.  [deferier%  Fr.]  in  its 


putation  of  a perfon 

DER O'G  A'!  OR  Y,  Adj.  [derogatoriut,  Lat.] 
that  which  leflens  the  value  of  a thing. 

DER'VIS,  or  DER'VISE,S.  [from  CTTL 


primary  fenfe  it  implied  the  giving  notice,  by 
calling  out,  on  the  fudden  difeovery  or  fight 
[of  a thing  or  perfon.  In  its  fecondary  fenfe, 


Perf.  J a kind  of  monks  among  the  Turks,  j the  other  being  obfolete,  it  implies,  to  recon- 
who  profefs  extreme  poverty,  and  lead  a very  noitre,  to  examine  or  view  at  a didance;  to 

'difeover,  or  difeern. 

DESCR'Y,  S.  difeovery,  or  the  thing  dif- 
covcrcd. 


aufterc  life. 

DESC'ANT,  S.  [accented  on  both  the  firft 
and  laft  fyllablcs,  by  Shakefprare,  in  different 
parts  of  his  works,  and  by  Milton,  on  the  j To  DESECRATE,  V.  A.  \ defecratum, 
firft  fyllable,  from  difeanto , Ital.]  at  fong  ! from  defecro,  Lat.]  to  convert  a th/ng  loan 
or  tune  com po fed  in  parts.  Figuratively,  a | ufe  different  from  that  to  which  it  wasori- 
difeourfe  or  treatife.  In  Mufic,  the  art  of  fginally  confecrated. 

com  poling  feveral  parts.  | DESCER  A'TION,  S.  the  converting  of 

To  DE'SCANT,  V.  N [from  the  noun]  j aching  confecrated,  to  fomc  common  ufe. 
to  fing  in  parts.  In  Mufic,  to  compofe  in  | DE'SERT,  S.  [ defertum , Lat.]  a wafteun- 
defcant.  Figuratively,  to  criticife  minutely  'inhabited  place  ; a lolitudc;  a place  at  fome 
and  find  fault  w ith  the  anions  of  another ; to  .diftance  from  any  city, 
ccnfure. 


To  DESCEND,  V.  A.  [tUfcer.dre,  Fr.  de- 
feendo,  Lat  ] to  come  or  go  to  a lower  place. 
To  go  gradually  downwards;  to  fink  ; to  in- 
vade an  enemy’s  country  ; to  proceed  to  the 
next  heir ; to  change  a difeourfe  from  a gene- 
ral view,  to  a more  minute  and  particular 
one.  Actively,  to  walk  or  roll  downwards. 

DESCENDANT,  S.  [Fr.  defender,  Lat.] 
the  offspring  or  poflerity  of  a perfon. 

DESCENDENT,  Part,  f defeendens,  Lat. 
It  is  the  general  cuftom  to  wrife  the  fubftan- 
tive  as  if  derived  from  the  French,  and  the 
participle  as  if  derived  from  the  Latin]  moving 
from  a higher  to  a lower  fituition  ; finking; 
proceeding,  as  from  an  anceftor,  or  from  a 
caufe.  In  Aftronomy,  it  is  divided  into  right 
op  oblique.  Right  delcenfion  is  a point  or 
arch  of  the  equator,  which  defeends  with  a 
ftar,  or  fign,  in  a right  fphere.  Oblique  de- 
feenfion,  is  that  which  defeends  in  an  oblique 
fphere. 

DESCE'NT,  S.  [ defeente,  Yx.defcenfus,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  palling  to  a lower  place  ; a llope  or 
Hoping  fituation.  “ The  heads  and  fources 
of  rivers  flow  upon  a defeent .”  JVoodw . In- 
vafion  cn  an  enemy’s  country;  birth,  exrac- 
tion.  Lineal  defeent,  is  that  which  is  convey- 
ed down  in  a right  line  from  the  gr.<nd-fa- 
ther  to  the  father,  from  the  father  to  the  fons; 
&c.  Collateral  defeent,  ii  that  which  fprings 
out  of  the  fide  of  the  line  or  blood,  as  from 
a man  to  his  brother,  nephew,  &c. 

To  DESCRIBE,  V.  A.  [defend,  Lat.]  in 
Painting,  to  form  or  paint  the  refemblance 
of  a thing.  In  Logic,  to  convey  an  idea  of 
a thing.  In  Geometry,  to  draw  or  make  a 
figure.  Figuratively,  to  delineate,  or  convey 
Tome  notion  of  a thing  by  words. 

DESCRI'BER,  S.  a perfon  who  relates  a 
matter  of  faft  ; a battle,  tkc. 

DESCRI'ER,  S.  [from  defery ] one  who 
fees,  difeovers,  or  deferies  a thing  at  a diftancc. 

DESCRIPTION,  S.  [deferiptio,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  conveying  the  idea  of  a perfon  or 
.thing.  In  Logic,  a colleftion  of  the  rooft 


DE'SERT,  Adj.  f defertum , Lat.]  wild, 
waftc,  uncultivated,  uninhabited,  folitaiy. 

To  DESERT,  V.  A.  [de fetter,  Fr.j  to 
quit,  to  leave,  to  forfakc  ; to  abandon  a per- 
fon who  has  a reliance  on  one.  To  run  a- 
way  from  an  army  or  company,  applied  to 
foldiers. 

DESE'RT,  S.  [deffert,  Fr.]  the  lafl  courfc 
of  an  entertainment ; confining  in  fruits  or 
fweetmeats.  Alfo,  the  fruits  or  fAeetmeats 
of  which  compofe  the  lafl  courfc. 

DESE'RT,  S.  the  behaviour,  conduft,  or 
aftions  of  a perfon  confidered.  A claim  to 
praife  or  reward.  Excellence,  or  virtue.  De- 
gree of  merit. 

DESE'RTER,  S.  [ defertus , Lat  ] onewhft 
leaves  or  abandons  a perfon.  One  who  a- 
bandons,  quits  or  leaves  his  poll,  or  the  army 
or  navy  to  which  he  belongs. 

DESE'RT ATION,  S.  the  aft  of  abandon- 
ing a perfon,  caufe,  poll,  or  place  in  an  army. 
In  Divinity,  a perfuafion,  that  a perfon  i; 
abandoned  by  divine  grace  or  mercy. 

DESER'TLESS,  Adj.  without  merit  5 
without  ihofe  qualifications  which  rendera  per- 
fon a proper  objeft  of  approbation  and  reward. 

To  DESE'RVE,  V.  A.  [cefervir,  Fr.]  to 
be  an  objeft  of  reward  or  punilhment,  on  ac- 
count of  one’s  aftions.  To  be  a proper  ob- 
jeft of  reward. 

DESE'RVEDLY,  Adj.  according  to  a per- 
fon’s  merits,  whether  good  or  iH. 

DF.SE'RVER,  S.  a man  who  is  an  objc£Jt 
either  of  approbation  and  reward.  This  and 
other  words  of  the  fame  derivation,  are  molt 
properly  ufed  in  a good  fenfe,  or  that  which 
implies  merit. 

DESHABI'LLE,  S.  [Fr.]an  undrefs.  Not 
drefie  d in  a proper  manner  for  receiving  com- 
pany. “ He  is  in  di/habille." 

DESIC'CANT,  Part.  [ deficcans , Lat.]  iq 
Medicine,  fuch  applications  as  dry  up  the 
humours. 

To  DE'SICCATE,  V.  A.  [dejiccatum, 
Lat.]  to  dry  up. 

DESICCATION,  S.  the  aft  of  drying  up. 

U u z PE- 
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DESI'CCATIVE,  Adj.  that  which  has 
the  power  of  drying  up  moifture. 

To  DESI'GN,  V.  A.  [dejfwcr,  Fr.  defigno, 
Lat.j  to  purpofc  or  intend  to  mean.  To 
form  for  u particular  purpofc,  ufcd  with  for. 
To  intend  or  let  apart  to  a certain  ufe  or  end. 
To  plan,  project,  or  contrive.  To /ketch  the 
plan  of  a work,  or  the  out-lines  of  a pic- 
fuie. 

DESI'GN,  S.  an  intention,  purpofc,  c 
meaning.  A plan.  A lcheme,  lormed  for 
the  prejudice  of  another.  The  plan  of  a 
painting.  poem,  book?,  building,  &c, 

DLL] GAMBLE,  Adj.  that  which  can  be 
deferibed,  or  expreded. 

DESIGN  A'*  ION,  S.  [ defgnatio , Lat.] 
appointment,  diicltion,  import  or  fignifica- 
tion.  Intention. 

DESI'GN  EDLY,  Adv  purpofely.  In  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  intention,  not  ac- 
cidentally. 

DESIGNER,  S.  one  who  contrives  fomc 
thing  ill.  A perfon  who  invents  a draught, 
or  original,  in  painting. 

DESIGNING,  Part,  contriving,  or  medi- 
tating, fomething  amifs,  or  prejudicial. 

1 ESl'GNLESS,  Adj.  without  intending  j 
without  meaning ; without  any  bad  inten- 
tion. 

DESIG'NMENT,  S.  an  intended  expedi- 
tion Again  ft  an  enemy.  A plot.  The  /ketch 
of  a work. 

D USER  ABLE,  Adj.  an  objcCt  of  defire, 
del-ght  or  longing. 

To  DESI'AE,  V A.  [ defrert  Fr.]  to  wifh 
for  fomc  abfent  good.  To  appear  to  long 
f«-r,  or  covet  a thing.  41  A defiring  look.” 
Dryd.  To  sfk  to  entreat. 

DESI'ROI  Adj.  full  of  longing;  wifh- 
ing;  coveting. 

DESP  OL  LY,  A civ.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  covet,  tomef.  i'g  u poHchcd. 

To  DESI'S  f , V.  I\ . [firiiJlOf  hat.]  to  ceafe 
from  a tiling  which  is  begun.  To  flop,  ufcd 

with  f 

I DI  STANCE,  $.  theaCtof  (loping  or 

CLir  g. 

L»isr  1 1VE,  Adj.  [difitus  of  defir.o , Lat.] 
ending  or  conclufive. 

DE'SK,  S.  difeb,  Bclg.]  a Hoping  board 
or  table,  ufcJ  by  writers  or  readers. 

DE'SOLATE,  Adj.  [ defo/atus , Lat  ] un- 
inhabited, laid  waft.  Solitary. 

To  DE'SOLATE,  V.  A.  [defolatus,  Lat.] 
to  deprive  of  inhabitants  ; to  lay  wade;  to 
make  (olitary. 

DE'SO  LATELY,  Adv.  in  an  unfrequent- 
ed defilate  manner. 

DESOLA'  I’lON,  S.  the  aft  of  making 
z place  wade,  or  uninhabited.  Figuratively, 
melancholy  or  grief.  A place  wafted  and 
foifiiken.  14  How  is  Babylop  become  a de- 
fohticn  ?"  Jer.  i.  23. 

DESPAl'R,  S.  [ defefpoiri  Fr.]  lofs  of 
hope.  That  which  deprives  a perfon  of 
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hope.  A Paflion  excited  by  imagining  that 
the  objeCt  or  fubjeCt  of  dcfn  e is  not  to  be  at- 
tained. In  Divinity,  lofs  ot  confidence  or  re- 
liance on  the  divine  mercy. 

To  DESPATR,  V.  N.  i defpero,  Lat  defef- 
perert  Fr.]  to  give  a thing  over  as  unattaina* 
ble  To  eeafe  10  hope,  ufcd  with  of. 

DF.f  PAI'RER,  S.  one  who  is  without 
hope,  on  who  ceafes  to  hope. 

'f SPA'IRFUL,  Adj.  without  hope;  deep 
in  difpair.  “ That  fweet  but  four  d'fpairful 
Care.*’  Sidney. 

DESPA  IRINGLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  be  without  hope. 

DESPA'  rCH,  S.  quicknefs  or  expedition 
in  performing.  Figuratively,  conduCt,  ma- 
nagement. 44  Yon  (hall  put — this  night’s 
great  bufincfs  into  my  defpatcb.'*  Sba.k.  A 
medage  or  mefTenger  fent  in  hade  j an  ex- 
prefs,  “ drfpaicbei  were  fent  away.” 

DESPERATE,  Adj.  [ defperatut , Lat.] 
without  hope,  without  any  regard  to  fafety, 
arifing  from  dcfpair.  Figuratively,  not  to 
be  retrieved  or  furmounted.  Mad,  furiouy 
with  dcfpair.  Sometimes  ufcd  for  perfons 
habituated  to  fomething  bad.  “ Mere  defpe - 
fare  fond*  Pope.  Violent,  applied  to  things, 
44  Dejperaf  remedies. 

DESPERATELY,  Adv.  in  a manner  of 
a perfons  giown  furious  by  defpair.  Madly, 
in  a very  great  degree. 

DES'PER  ATEN  ESS,  S.  madnefs,  fury, 
rage. 

DESPERATION,  S.  a Hate  void  of  all 
manner  of  hope. 

DESPICABLE,  Adj.  [ de [pi  cab  ills , J*at.] 
deferring  contempt,  mean,  bafe,  and  vile, 
applied  both  to  perfrns  and  things. 

DES'PICABLENESS,  S.  the  quality  which 
renders  a thing  or  perfon  contemptible. 

DES'PICABLY,  Adv.  in  a mean,  fordid, 
vile,  contemptible,  or  ba/e  manner. 

DES'PICABLE,  Adj.  deferving  of  con^ 
tempt  on  account  of  its  uorrhleflhefs,  ap- 
plied both  to  perfons  or  things.  “The  mod 
defpicable  thing  in  the  world.”  Arburtb. 

'loDESPI'SE,  V.  A.  [defpjer,  old  Fr. 
defpicio,  Lat.)  to  fcorn  or  contemn,  withfome 
degree  of  dtidain,  on  account  of  its  worth- 
lefTnefs,  meannefs.  To  diiregard. 

DESPI'SER,  S.  one  who  regards  a thing 
with  fcorn  or  contempt. 

DESPPTE,  S.  [ dejpite , Fr.  dijpettoy  Ital.] 
malice,  anger,  defianct.  44  In  dejpite  of  heat 
by  day.’*  Blackm.  An  aft  of  malice,  or  rc- 
fentment  j fomething  done  to  counteract  the 
defigns  of  another,  through  malice,  revenge, 
or  refen  tment. 

To  DF.SPJ'TE,  V.  N.  to  counter-aCt  or 
frndrate  the  defigns  of  another,  through  a 
principle  of  malice  or  refentment. 

DESPITEFUL,  Adj.  full  of  malice  or 
fplcen,  afting  contrary  to  the  defigns  of  ano- 
ther, puiely  to  make  him  unhappy.  Malign 
nant,  L *9 
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DESPr'TEFULNE'iS,  S.  malice,  or  an 
endeavour  to  make  a perfon  miferable 
through  malice,  and  refentmrnt. 

To  DESPOTL,  V A f defpoiller,  Fr.] 
to  deprive  a perfon  of  what  he  jx> defies  by 
fome  aft  of  violence.  Figuratively,  to  de- 
prive a perfon  of  fome  pod,  employment,  or 
honour.  Ufed  with  oft  before  the  thing 
taken  away. 

DESPOiLATION,  S.  the  aft  of  depriv- 
ing a perfon  of  fonidhing  he  podedcs. 

To  DESPOND,  V.  A.  [defpendeo,  Lat.Vfo 
become  melancholy,  through  a perfuafion 
that  fomething  to  be  done  is  impodiole.  In 
pivinity  to  Jefpair  of  the  divine  mercy. 

DESrO  N'DENCY,  S.  the  date  of  a per- 
fon who  imagines  a thing  defired  to  be  done 
is  impoflihlc. 

DESPONDENT,  Adj . [defondc  ns,  Lat.] 
without  any  hopes  of  attaining  what  is  ar- 
dently d<  fired. 

DliVPOT,  S.  [Ji0~»ro7uff,  Gr  ] a dcfpotic, 
abfolutc,  uncon^rou!  'ble  prince. 

DESPO  TIC,  DSSPO'TICAL,  Adj.  of 
unlimited  abfolute  power. 

DESr  O'  HCALNESS,  S the  quality  of 
exercifing  authority,  without  any  rednint 

DESPOTISM,  S.  [defpotifmt,  Fr  t abfo- 
lute power,  applied  to  thofe  gover:  ments, 
wherein  the  power  of  the  prince  is  abfolute, 
unlimited  or  arbitral y. 

To  DESPU'MA  I E,  V A.  ( defpumatum. 
Lat.]  to  fkim  the  froth  ofT 

DESSE'RT,  S.  [difertty  Fr.]  the  lad 
courfc  of  an  entertainment,  confiding  of 
fruits  and  fweet.xeats.  Sec  a io  DESERT. 

To  DEST1N ATE,  V.  A.  [deftinatum, 
Lat.]  to  defign  for  any  particular  p.'i  pofe  or 
end.  “ Birds  are  dejiinated  to  fly.’*  Ray 

DESTJNA'TION,  S.  thepuipofeor  ulti- 
mate end  for  which  any  thing  is  defigned. 

To  DESTINE,  V.  A.  f deflwo,  Lat.J  to 
doom  ; to  appoint  to  any  end  or  purpofe. 
To  devote,  or  doom  to  punifhmcm  or  mife- 
ry.  To  fix  or  determine  unalterably. 

DE'STINY,  S.  [deflinie,  Fr  ] in  mytho- 
logy, fate  or  the  power  who  dermines  the  lot 
of  mortals.  The  order  of  fccond  caufes  fixed 
by  fome  unalterable  decree.  Doom  ; for- 
tune. 

DESTITUTE,  Adj.  [dejlitutas; Lat.]  de- 
prived of } in  want  of ; forfaken  by. 

DESTITUTION,  S.  [from  deflitute] 
want  j deleft  $ deprivation  j deficiency. 

To  DESTRO'Y,  V.  A.  [ dejiruire , Fr. 
dejlruo,  Lat.]  to  demolifh.  To  kill.  To 
make  defolate.  To  ruin,  to  put  an  end  to, 
reduced  to  nothing,  or  deprive  a thing  of  its 
prefent  qualities. 

DESTRO'YER,  S.  one  who  lays  a town 
wafle.  One  who  deprives  of  life.  One  who 
defaces  a thing. 

DESTRUCTIBLE,  Adj.  \deflruSlum , 
Laf.]  poIEblc  or  liable  to  be  ddtroyed,  de- 
faced or  demolilhed. 
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DESTRUCTIBI'LITY,  S.  pofHbil.ty  of 
being  deflroyed. 

DESTRUCTION,  S.  [dtftruflb,  I.at.] 
the  aft  of  ruining,  deftroying,  ordemolifhing. 
Murder.  'I  he  uate  of  a thing  ruined,  de- 
molifhcd,  or  deftroyed.  In  Divinity,  a Hate 
wherein  a perfon  is  cutoff  from  all  hopes  of 
divine  mercy,  fometimes  termed  eternal  death, 
or  a Hate  of  eternal  torment. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  S.  [Jcjirunwus.  low 
Lat.]  that  which  demolifhes,  deftroys  or  lays 
wa  lie.  Ufei  with  to. 

DESTRUCTIVELY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  de-  * 
firoy,  deinol.ih,  or  ruin  both  perfons  and 
•hiogs. 

DKSTRU'CTIVENESS,  S.  the  quality 
which  deftroys,  ruins,  or  demolifhes. 

DESTRU'CTOR,  S.  a confumer,  a de- 
molifher,  a dcflroyer. 

DESU'LTORY,  DESULTORIOUS, 
Adj.  [defultorius,  Lat.)  unfixed  j unfettled  ; 
removing  from  one  thing  or  idea  to  another, 
as  it  were  by  leaps  without  any  conneftion  or 
meihod. 

ToDETA'CH,  V.  A.  '[detadsar,  Fr.]  to 
feparate  fomething,  w hich  was  joined  before. 
To  fend  out  or  draw  off  a part  of  a body  of 
forces. 

DETA'CHED,  Part,  drawn  off,  feparated 
from,  difengaged.  In  Painting,  well  detaeixd, 
is  applied  to  fitch  figures  which  appear  free, 
and  not  intangled,  having  a good  relievo. 

DETA'CHMENT,  S.  a body  of  troops 
from  the  main  army. 

To  DETA'IL,  V.  A.  [ detail!* , Fr.] 
to  relate  a faft  minutely  and  circumllanti- 
[aliy. 

DETAIL,  S.  an  account  containing  alkhe 
minute  circumHances  or  an  affair. 

To  DET A' IN,  V.  A.  j detenir,  Fr.  detin ro9 
Lat.]  to  keep  or  reserve  that  which  is  due  to 
another.  To  hinder  a perfon  from  departing. 

I o keep  a perfon  in  cuftody  or  confinement. 

DE  i A'lNDER,  S.  in  Law,  a writ  for 
detaining  a perfon  in  cuftody.. 

DETAINER,  S.  he  that  with*  Ids  ano- 
ther perfon’s  right.  He  that  hinders  the  de- 
parture of  a perfon  or  thing. 

To  DE  LETT,  [ deteeius , Lat.]  to  difeo- 
ver,  find  out,  or  furpi  ife  a perfon  in  the  com- 
miffion  or  after  the  commifilon  of  a crime.  To 
lay  open*  the  artifices  or  ibphiftry  of  a perfon. 

DETE'CT OR,  S.  a dilcoverer  of  fome  cri-  . 
minal  or  hider.  One  who  expofes  the  fo- 
phiftty  of  an  . uthor. 

DETE'CiION,  S.  the  difeovery  of  a 
criminal,  crime,  fault,  or  error.  The  difco- 
verj  of  fometfon^cimcealcd. 

DE  1 E'N  fTON,  S.  the  withholding  what 
is  due  to  another.  Confinement,  reftraint  or 
imprifonment. 

To  DETE'R,  V.  A.  [defrrreo,  Lat  ] to 
difeourage  a perfon  from  doing  a thing  either 
by  menaces,  or  by  laying  before  him  the  con- 
fluences that  may  attend  it. 

DETERL 
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DETERMENT,  S.  that  which  diicour-i 
agej.  The  caufc  or  obftacle  which  hiodcrs 
or  difcourages. 

ToDETE'RGE,  V.  A.  [dm?*,  Lat.]  to 
clcanfca  fore  from  its  pus  or  matter.  To 
cleanfe  the  body  by  purges. 

DETE'RGENT,  Adj.  [detergent,  Lat.] 
having  the  power  of  cleaning. 

DETE'RAIINAliLE,  Adj.  [from  deter- 
mine] that  which  may  be  aiccrtaineJ,  deter- 
mined, or  decided. 

To  DETERMINATE/ V.  N.  [detect- 

ner,  Fr.J  to  limit  ; to  fettle  j to  fix  $ to  de- 
termine ; to  efiablilh. 

I3E  1 ER'MINATE,  S.  [determinate,  Lat.] 
Jim: red  ; determined  : lettlcd  ; eftabiifhed  ; 
decifive. 

DETER’MINATELY,  Adv.  refolutely 
fixed  j firmly  refolved  or  eftabiifhed. 

DE  I E'RMINATION,  S.  abfolute  direc- 
tion to  a certain  po;nt  or  end.  A refolution 
formed  after  mature  deliberation.  The  de- 
cifion  of  fome  contorted  point. 

DETERMINATIVE,  Adj.  having  the 
power  to  direft  to  a particular  end.  That 
which  retrains  the  figuification  of  a word. 

DETERMIN  / I OR,  S.  one  who  deter- 
mines, ascertains,  fettles,  or  decide*  a con- 
trover  fy. 

To  DETERMINE,  V.  A.  [de  ‘ erminer , 
Fr.  determine,  Lat.]  to  fettle  a point  in  debate. 
To  conclude  $ to  decide  j to  re  ft  rain  within 
limits.  To  ascertain  the  fenfc  of  an  expref- 
fion,  or  ule  a word  invariably  to  fignify  the 
fame  thing.  To  fix.  To  direct  to  a certain 
point ; to  influence  the  choice  } to  refolve. 
To  decide.  To  put  an  end  to.  « ’Till  fick- 
nef^has  determin'd  me.”  Sbak.  Neuterly,  to 
conclude  $ to  end. 

DETE'RSION,  S.  [from  deterfum , Lat.] 
in  Surgery,  the  aft  of  cleanfing  a wound. 

DElE'RSIVE,  Adj.  [deterjif,  Fr.]  hav- 
ing the  power  of  cleanfing. 

DETE'RSIVE^  S.  In  Medicine,  that 
which  clean fes  a wound,  or  cleanfes  the 
body. 

To  DETES'T,  V.  A.  [ detefler , Fr.  deteftor , 
Eat.]  to  hate  a thing  with  fome  vehemence, 
fo  abhor 

DETECTABLE,  Adj.  [Fr.]  rfhat  which 
if  hated  and  abhorred  with  great  vehemence. 

DE  1 E'STABLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  deferve  the  greateft  loathing,  aver- 
fion  or  hjtrcd. 

DETFSTA'TION,  S.  [Fr.]  the  aft  of  ab- 
horring, oifiiking  or  hating. 

Dii  FE'STOR,  S.  one  who  has  a very  great 
Jiafred,  averfton,  or  dereftation. 

To  DETHRONE,  V.  A.  [detrotter,  Fr.] 
to  depofe  a prince,  to  deprive  of  royalty. 

DETI'NUE,  S.  [detinue,  Fr.]  a writ  ly- 
ing again  ft  a perfon,  who  refufes  to  deliver  a 
thing  up,  which  was  given  him  to  keep  for 
another. 

DETONATION,  S.  [< detonatum , Lat.] 
in  Chemifiry,  the  operation  of  expelling  the 
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irppurc,  volatile  and  fulphureous  parts  from 

antimony. 

To  DETO'NIZE,  V.  A.  [deton*,  Lat.] 
in  Cherniftry.  to  calcine  with  detonation. 

To  DETO'RT,  V.  A.  [detortus,  Lat.]  to 
wreft  a word  from  its  original  meaning  or 
defign.  “ Deter  ted  text  of  fciipture  to  fedi- 
tion.  DryJ. 

To  DF/TRACT,  V.  A.  [detraPum,  Lat.] 
to  lefTcn  rhe  reputation  of  another  by  ilandrr 
and  calumny.  To  leften  the  value  of  a thing. 
To  under-value.  Ufed  with  from. 

DETRA'CTER,  S.  oue  who  ieflens  th« 
reputation  of  another,  or  the  value  of  a 
thi/ig,  by  fpeaking  ill  of  them. 

DETRA  CTION,  S.  [Fr.  detraBio \ Lat.] 
the  leftcnitig  the  reputation  of  another,  by 
fpeaking  fianderoufly  of  him. 

DETRACTORY,  Adj.  leflening  the  va- 
lue of  a thing,  or  reputation  of  a perfon. 
Ufed  with  from , and  lonutimes,  but  not  fo 
properly,  with  to. 

DETRIMENT,  S.  [detriment um,  Lat.] 
that  which  caufcs  lofs,  difadvantage,  inju- 
ry or  damage 

DETRIMENTAL,  Adj.  caufing  harm, 
mifehief,  lofs,  damage  or  injury. 

To  DETRU'DE,  V.  A.  [ detrudo , Lat.] 
to  thruft  down.  To  thruft  into  a lower 
place.  il  Detruded  to  the  root.'*  Tbonf>. 

DETRU'SION,  S.  the  a ft  of  forcing  a 
thing  downwards. 

devastation,  s.  [from  devajjdtum , 

Lat.]  the  aft  of  deftroying,  laying  waAc, 
dcmoiifhing,  or  unpeopling  towns. 

DEU'C;  , S.  [deux,  Fr.  8m,  Gr.]  in  Ga- 
mirig  a card  that  has  two  marks,  or  a die  with 
two  fpots.  Satan,  the  devil.  Sec  DEUSE. 

To  DEVE'LOP,  V.  A.  [develUmr,  Fr.] 
to  take  off  any  covering,  which  conceals  a 
thing.  To  lay  open,  and  difeover  aoy  Itra- 
tagem. 

To  DEVE'ST,  V.  A.  [Jcvefter,  Fr.]  to 
make  a perfon  naked.  Figuratively,  to  der 
prive  of  any  advantage,  or  good.  To  free 
from  any  thing  bad. 

To  DE'VIA  I E,  V.  N.  [of  de,  Lat.  and 
•via]  to  leave  the  right  way  or  road.  Figu- 
ratively, to  err,  to  go  aftray,  In  Divinity, 
to  aft  contrary  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
divine  commandments.  Ufed  with  from. 

DEVIATION,  S.  the  aft  of  quiting  or 
departing  from  the  right  way.i  Figuratively, 
the  afting  contrary  to  fomeeftabKlhed  rule. 
Sim  Offence.  A wandering,  or  going  aftray. 

DEVI  CE,  S.  [i devife , Fr.  devijet,  Ital.J 
a contrivance,  ftratagem,  projeft,  lcheme  or 
plan.  In  Heraldry,  or  Painting,  an  emblem 
which  has  fome  refembhnee,  to  a perfon’ s 
name.  The  reprefentation  of  fome  natural 
body,  with  a motto  or  fentence  j applied  in  a 
figurative  fenfc  to  the  advantage  of  fome  per- 
fon. 

DE'VIL,  S.  [deoJU,  diobuls , Sax.  diofcvl, 
Brit,  diable , Fr.  diable,  Span,  diabolo,  Ital. 
iia&Xoe,  Gr.]  in  its  primary  figtiification  a 
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calumniator  ; but  peculiarly  applied  to  figni- 
fy  Satan,  or  the  fallen  angel,  who  was  the 
tempter,  and  fcducer  of  mankind.  Figura- 
tively, a wicked  perfon. 

DEV'ILISH,  Adj.  [ deoflice,  Sax.]  parta- 
king of  the  wicked  qualities  of  the  devil,  Fi- 1 
guratively*  holding  commerce  with  the  devil. 
Vulgarly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fuperlative  de- 
gree. “ Devihfb  hot.’*  44  Devil'fh  fine.” 
Devilifh  clever.” 

DEVIL'ISHLY,  Adv.  in  a wicked  or 
mifehievous  manner.  Suitable  to  the  wick- 
ednefs  of  the  devil.  Diabolically. 

DfVrOUS,  Adj.  [ deviusy  Lat.]  out  of 
the  common  track,  or  path.  WanJering, 
erring,  or  going  altray. 

To  DEVISE,  V.  A.  [Jenifer,  Fr.]  to 
invent,  contrive,  or  plan  ; implying  a great 
deal  of  art.  Neuterly  to  form  fehemes.  In 
Law,  to  bequeath  or  leave  by  will. 

DE'VISE,  S.  [old  Fr.  a will]  in  Law,  the 
aft  of  bequeathing  by  will.  Contrivance, 
Icheme. 

DEVISF.R,  S.  one  who  projefts,  con- 
trives, or  bequeaths  by  will, 

DEVISES,  a town  in  Wiltfhirc,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfdays,  and  fix  fairs,  on  Fe- 
bruary 1 3 for  cattle,  and  Holy  Thurfday  for 
cattle,  horfes,  and  Ihecp,  on  June  13  for 
horfes,  on  July  5 for  wool,  on  Oftober  2 for 
Ihecp,  and  on  Oftober  20  for  Ihecp  and  hogs. 
It  is  feated  on  a hill  which  lies  in  a bottom, 
and  formerly  was  a place  of  great  note.  It 
is  at  prefent  pretty  large,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  twenty-four 
miles  N.  W.  of  Salilbury,  and  eighty-nine 
W.  of  London.  Lon.  15.  29.  lat.  51.  25. 

DE'VOID,  Adj.  [yuide,  Fr.J  empty,  va- 
cant, deflitutc,  void. 

DE'VOIR,  S.  JFr.]  in  its  primary  fen fe, 
a duty.  At  prefent  ufed  to  fignify  fome  aft 
of  ceremony  or  refpeft  due  to  a perfon  on 
account  of  rank,  office,  or  relation. 

To  DEV'OLVE,  V.  A.  [devolve,  Lat.] 
to  roll  to  a lower  place.  (i  The  matter  which 
devolves  from  the  hills.”  To  remove  from 
one  to  another.  Ufed  with  into  or  upon, 
•*  They  devolved  their  whole  authority  into 
the  hands  of  the  council.”  Addif.  Neuterly, 
to^defeend  to  order  of  fuccelEon.  Ufed  with 
to, 

DEVOLUTION,  S.  [ devolutio , Lat.] 
the  rolling  of  a thing  to  a lower  place.  Suc- 
cefiion  from  one  perfon  or  order  to  ano- 
ther. 

DEVONSHIRE,  an  Englilh  county,  fc- 
venty-threc  miles  in  length,  and  fifty-three 
in  breadth,  bounded  by  the  Irilh  Sea  on  the 
N.  Somerfetlhire  and  Dorfctlhire  on  the  E. 
the  Englilh  channel  on  the  S . and  Cornwall 
on  the  W.  with  the  title  of  a duchy.  It 
contains  fifty-fix  thoufand,  three  hundred 
atki  ten  houfes,  three  hundred  thirty-feven 
thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  fixty  inhabitants, 
three  hundred  ninety -four  pariihes,  and 
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thirty-eight  mJfrket-towns.  The  air  is  pret- 
ty temperate  in  the  valleys,  but  fharp  and  c^ld 
on  the  hills.  It  has  mines  of  tin,  copper,  and 
other  metals.  The  fca-coafls  adound  in  her- 
rings, pilchards,  and  other  falt-watcr  filb. 
The  hilis  are  barren,  but  the  lower  grounds 
are  fruitful,  when  manured.  Bcfides  the 
common  produftions,  it  is  noted  for  cyder 
and  perry.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Ex 
the  Touridge,  the  'l  ame,  and  the  Taw. 

DEVORA'TION,  S.  [devoratus,  Lat.l 
the  aft  of  devouring. 

To  DEVOTE,  V.  A.  [devotum,  Lat.]  to 
dedicate,  or  fet  apart  to  any  particular  pur- 
pofe.  To  abandon  or  addift  to  evil,  or  de- 
llruftion. 

DEVOTF/E,  S.  [devot,  Fr.]  one  extra- 
vagantly, enthufuftically,  or  erroncoully  reli- 
gious. A bigot. 

DEVOTION,  S.  f Fr.  of  devetio , Lat.] 
a religious  and  fervent  cxercife  of  fome  pub- 
lic aft  of  religion,  or  a difpofition  of  the 
mind  properly  r.flefted  with  fuch  exercifes. 
1'ropcrly  prayer,  A fervent  alTcftion  for  a 
perfon.  Difpofal  ; ufed  with  at,  44  At  hi* 
majcfly’s  devotion.”  Clarer.d. 

DEVOTIONAL,  Adj.  relating  to  divine 
worfhip.  Pious.  Zealous. 

DEVO'TIONALIST,  S.  one  who  is  fu- 
pcrfHtioufly,  and  enrhufiaftically  religious. 

To  DEVOUR,  V.  A.  [devour,  Fr.J  to 
cat  up  eagerly,  or  ravenoufiy.  Figuratively, 
to  drilroy  with  lapidity.  To  fwallow  up. 

DEV  O'UR  ER,  S.  one  that  con  fumes  or 
eats  up  eagerly  or  ravenoufiy. 

DtVO'UT,  Adj.  [devot,  Fr.  devotus,  Lat.] 
pious,  religious,  fervent.  Full  of  zeal,  orex- 
preflive  of  ardent  piety.  “ With  eyes  </*- 
vout."  Par.  Lojl, 

DEVO'UTLY,  Adv.  in  a pious,  fervent, 
zealous  manner. 

DEUSE,  S.  the  devil,  fatan,  ufed  in  a lu- 
dicrous language.  44  Well  th tdeufe  take  me." 
Ccmg. 

DE'UTERONOMY,  S.  [J»vrcf7f>  Gr.  the 
fccond,  and  vc/xc?,  Gr.  law']  the  lull  book  of 
the  five  books  written  by  Mofes.  The  Jew- 
ifh  rabbins  on  this  account  liilc  it  HJtDOt 
Mijbncb , or  the  repetition.  It  is  generally 
named  .ura'irt  n^N.  EUeb-HadiL  barim, 
which  is  one  of  the  firtt  words  in  the  Hebrew. 
It  was  written,  all  but  the  lalt  chapter,  by 
Mofes,  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age,  the  bit 
chapter  being  fuppofed  by  fome  ro  have  been 
added  by  Jofhua  immediately  after  Mofes’* 
death  $ but  fomefuppofc  it  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Ezra. 

DE'W,  S.  [deawe,  Sax.  a light,  thin,  in- 
fen fiblc  mill,  or  rain,  raifed  from  the  earth 
after  the  fun  has  defeended  below  the  hori- 
zon, by  the  heat  it  has  communicated  to  the 
earth  during  the  day ; which  miff  meeting 
with  the  cold  in  the  atmofphere,  is  condcuiul 
and  precipitated  on  the  earth  again.  The 
quantity  of  dew  falling  or  evaporated  through- 
3 out 
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•lit  the  year,  is  ingenioufly  calculated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  Vegetable  Statics , and 
the  great  benefit  this  meteor  is  to  all  the  ve- 
getable creation,  and  its  fufficiency  to  anfwer 
ail  the  purpofes  it  is  defigned  for  by  the  great 
architect  of  the  world,  may  from  thence  be 
inferred  with  all  that  force,  which  can  ftrike 
a reafonable  mind  with  convittion,  or  elevate 
a devout  difpofition  to  rapture. 

To  DE'W,  V.  A.  to  moiften  as  with 
dew. 

DEW-BERRY,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory. 
fup po fed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  rafpberry.  “ Feed  him  with  a- 
pricots  and  dewberries.'* 

DE'W- WORM,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory,1 
a worm  found  in  dew,  called  alfo  the  lob- 
worm. 

DEW'Y,  Adj.  rcfembling  dew  j moift  with 
dew. 

DE'XTER,  Adj.  [Lat.]  in  Heraldry,  the 
right  fide. 

DEXTERITY,  S.  [Jexteritas,  Lat.]  readi- 
nefs,  activity,  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the 
limbs.  Quicknefs  of  contrivance,  readinefs 
or  fertility  of  invention,  applied  to  the  mind. 

DEXTEROUS,  Adj.  [dexter,  Lar.J  ex- 
pert, aCtive,  or  quick  at  any  manual  cxcrcifei 
or  trade  which  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  the  limb.*; 
fubtle,  full  of  expedients,  fkillful  in  ma- 
nagement ; fertile  in  invention. 

DE'X  TEROUSLY,  Adv.  expertly,  readi- 
ly, (kill  fully. 

DE'XTRAL,  Adj.  [dexter,  Lat.]  or^the 
right  fide. 

DIABE'TES,  S.  [haCtulnc,  Gr.J  the  dif- 
charge  of  any  liquor  through  the  urinary 
pafTages,  without  any  or  little  alteration,  at- 
tended with  infatiable  third. 

DIABOLIC,  DIABOLICAL,  [from  diet- 
tolus , Lat.]  impious,  partaking  < f the  quali- 1 
ties  of  the  devil  ; extremely  wicked. 

DIA'COUSTICS,  S.  [from  ha,  and 
axcvv,  Gr.]  in  PhDofophy,  the  doCtrine  of 
rcfraCted  founds  as  they  pafs  through  ditfc- 
rent  mediums. 

Dl'ADEM,  S.  [dtadema,  Lat.]  formerly  a 
bandage  of  frlk  cncompaffing  the  heads  of 
Jdngs,  and  tied  behind.  It  was  Sometimes 
enriched  with  pearls,  and  fometimes  with  the 
leaves  of  fome  evergreens.  In  Heraldry, 
certain  circles,  or  rims  inclofing  the  crowns 
of  prince*,  and  to  bear  the  globes,  erodes  or 
dower  de  luces  for  their  crells. 

Dl'ADEMED,  Part,  adorned  with  wear- 
ing a diadem  ; crowned. 

DIAGNOSTIC,  S.  [£«*,  and  yivoauei, 
Gr.J  in  Medicine,  a fign  by  which  Oic pre- 
fent  date,  nature  and  caufe  of  a difeafe 
may  he  known  or  difeovered. 

DIA'GONAL,  Adj.  [from  hayxyw,  Gr.] 
dr.iwo  acrofs  from  one  corner  or  angle  to  ano 
thcr. 

DIA'GONAL,  S,  a right  line  drawn  a- 
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crofs  a figure,  from  one  angle  or  corner  to 
another. 

DIA'GONALLY,  Adv.  in  a crofs  direc- 
tion from  one  corner  to  another. 

DI'AGRAM,  S.  struct,  Gr.]  in 

Geometry,  a feheme  drawn  for  explaining 
any  figure  or  its  properties. 

DI;AL,  S.  [from  dies , Lat.  a day]  a plate 
marked  with  two  fets  of  figures,  ufed  to 
(hew  the  time  of  the  day  by  clocks,  or  by 
the  (hadow  of  the  fun. 

Dl'ALECT,  S.  [JiaXixr®?,  Gr.]  the  pecu- 
liar manner  of  fpeaking,  in  any  language  by 
the  inhabitants  in  different  parti  of  the  coun- 
try. Figuratively,  ftile,  manner  of  expref- 
fion  ; language. 

DIALECTICAL,  Adj.  belonging  or  re-* 
lating  to  logic. 

DIALECTIC,  S.  [feaulun,  Gr.]  die 
art  of  reafoning,  or  logic. 

DIA'LLING,  S.  the  artof  deferibing  lines 
on  any  given  plane,  that  the  fun's  lhadow, 
or  its  rays,  if  tranfmitted  through  a hole, 
(hall  touch  any  given  line  at  any  given  hour. 

DI  A'LIST,  S.  a perfon  who  conftruCls  or 
makes  dials. 

DlA'LOGIST,  S.  one  who  is  introduced 
as  a fpeaker  in  a dialogue. 

DIA'LOGUE,  S.  [iiaXo^tc,  Gr.]  a con- 
ference, or  debate  on  any  fubjeCt. 

To  DIA'LOGUE,  V.  A.  to  hold  convcr- 
fation  or  conference  with.  To  difeourfe. 

DIA'METER,  S.  and  (a trpn,  Gr.] 

the  line  which  pafles  through  the  centre  of  a 
circle  or  any  other  figure,  and  divides  it  into 
two  equal  parts. 

DIA'METRAL,  Adj.  relating  to  a dia- 
meter. 

DIA'METRALLY,  Adv.  agreeable  to  the 
direction  of  a diameter. 

DIAMETRICAL,  Adj.  DIAMETRI- 
CALLY, Adv.  now  ufed  in  (lead  of  DIA- 
METRAL, which  fee.  , 

DIA'MOND,  S.  [generally  pronounced 
( iimond , from  deament , Fr.]  the  rood  va- 
luable and  hard  eft  of  all  the  gems,  when 
pure,  perfectly  clear,  and  pellucid,  and  dif- 
tinguifbed  by  its  vivid  fplendour  and  the 
brightnefs  of  its  reflections  from  all  other 
fubftanccs.  Its  fue  is  various,  but  the 
I larger  ones  ate  extremely  rare.  The  dia* 

| mond  bears  the  force  of  the  ftrongeft  fires,  ex- 
cept the  concentrated  folar  rays,  without  hurt. 
The  Eaft  Indie*  and  Braiils,  furnifh  us  with 
this  fpecies  of  precious  ftones. 

DIA'PASON*  b.  in  Mufic,  an  interral, 
including  an  oCtave ; the  firft  and  molt  per- 
fect of  the  concords. 

DRAPER,  S.  [diafre,  Fr.]  a kind  of  lin* 
nen  doth,  woven  in  figures. 

To  DIA'PER,  V.  A.  to  variegate, diver- 
fify,  or  flower.  . ; ...  « u 

DiAPHA'NIC,  Adj.  tranfparcnt. 

DIArHA'NOUS,  Adj.  [ftoin^,  Gr.Jani 

. . 
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fatyv,  tranfparer.t.  That  which  may  be 
feen  through. 

DlA'PHcRSSIF.S,  S.  fin^nrtc,  Gr.J 
in  Medicine,  a di  (charge  made  t (trough  ihc 
(kin,  whether  fenfihlcnr  inllnlible. 

D I A P H O R F/T IC,  A dj . [ $ta$wTtxcf,  Gr . ] 
in  Medicine,  that  which  caufcs  a fa  cat  or 
difeharge  through  the  (kin. 

diaphragm,  s.  (from  Ji 

Gr.]  in  Anatomy,  a nervous  rnufcle, 
Vuglarly  called  the  midritf,  and  by  anato- 
mies, fettum  tranfverfaU , or  crofs  wall, 
from  its  dividing  the  bread  or  thorax  from 
the  abdomen  it  is  contracted,  when  we  i 
draw  our  breath  inward  in  order  to  extend  ; 
the  diroenfions  of  the  bread,  but  relaxed, 
and  in  its  natural  date,  when  we  breathe. 
The  actions  of  coughing,  freezing,  yawn- 
ing, laughing,  and  hiccough  depend  on  this 
anufeie. 

DIARRHOEA,  S.  [h^poia,  Gr.]  in  Me- 
dicine, a profufe  evacuation  ot'  liquid  excre- 
ments by  dool. 

DIARRHOETIC,  Adj.  in  medicine,  pro- 
moting a loofenefs.  Purging. 

DP  ARY,  S.  f dhriurt,  Par.]  an  account 
of  the  daily  tranlaCtions  of  a per  fun  j a 
journal. 

DIB'BLE,  S.  [from  dipfcl,  Bclg.]  a fmall 
fpade,  or  pointed  inflrument,  u(cd  by  gard- 
ners. 

PI'CE,  S.  the  plural  of  DIE. 

DI'CER,  S.  one  who  is  fond  of  playing 

at  dice  a gamvfter. 

DI'CH,  corrupted  from  dir  or  do  it. 
**  Much  good  dicb  thy  good  heart.**  Sbak. 

Dichotomy,  s.  [h# t,  and  •«/*»», 

Gr  ] in  Loric,  the  dtvifion  of  ideas  into . 
jviirs.  Ir>  Adronomy,  the  phafis  of  the  ap-  I 
piaranceof  the  moon  wherein  Ihc  (hews  but 
half  hrr  difle. 

DI’CKfNS,  an  adverbial  exclamation, 
t»fe«J  with  ivbaty  and  implying  wonder,  or 
in  the  name  of  wonder.  “ What  a dickens 
does  he  mean  ?"  Co»%.  Seldom  ufed. 

Tb  DICTATE,  V.  N.  [di  forum,  Lat.] 
to  command  another  $ to  fpcak  with  autho- 
rity. To  deliver  a fpecch  in  words,  which 
is  to  he  committed  ro  writing. 

DICTATE,  S.  [ difotum , Lat.]  a rule  or 
maiidate  delivered  by  fome  perfon  of  power 
or  authority. 

DICTATION,  S.  the  a£l  of  preferihing, 
or  giving  otdefs. 

DICTATOR,  S.  [Xat.Ta  Roman  ma- 
gifltate  inveltcd  with  con fu far  and  fovereign 
power.  Figuratively,  one  who  by  his  au- 
thority diicfls  and  regulates  the  conduct  of 
others. 

DP. TATO'RIAL,  Adj.  after  the  man- 
ner of  a dictator  ; imperious,  authorita- 
tive. 

DICTATORSHIP,  S.  the  office  of  a 
dictator.  Imperil  ufilef*. 
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jtilCTA'TURF.,  S.  [ diHatura,  Lat.]  the 
office  of  a dictator. 

Di'CriON,  S.  f from  di&io,  Lat.]  the 
peculiar  manner  ia  which  an  author  cxprelles 
himfclf. 

! DI'CTION^RY,  S.  [difoonarium,  Lat.] 

| a book  contain!  ig  the  words  of  any  language 
ringed  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with  ex- 
planations of  their  meaning,  or  definitions  : 
how  little  thofe  hooks  which  go  by  this  name 
in  the  Euglilh  language  may  deferve  it,  may 
eafily  be  perceived  by  confideririg  that  few  of 
none  claim  any  other  merit  but  (craping  to- 
gether as  many  fynonimes  as  they  can,  and 
leaving  the  rc.der  to  pick  out  the  meaning 
from  the  rubbifh  that  is  collcchd. 

DID,  the  Preter  of  do. 

DIDA'CTIC,  DIDA'CTIC  AL,  Adj.  (>- 
iaxrtaff.  Gr.  ] containing  or  confiding  of 
precepts,  or  rules. 

Dl'DIST,  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  preter 
tenfc  of  DO. 

To  DPR,  V.  A.  [deagan,  Sax.]  to  tingd, 
or  colour  a thing. 

DP£,  S.  f deag  Sfx.]  a colour  given  to  a 
thing  ; a dain. 

To  DPE,  V.  N.  ^d radian,  S ix.]  to  lofe 
life;  t>  loofe  ail  the  anirn;  I fruitions,  and 
have  the  foul  feparated  from  the  holy.  To 
perifh  by  violence,  cr  any  difeafe.  To  be 
punifhed  with  death  Figuratively,  to  be 
Ml,  p'-rifh,  or  l c entiiely  I iid  afide.  “ Thofe 
thoughts  wh;ch  fhculj  have  died."  Sbai, 
To  faint,  or  lofe  its  vital  fnnltions.  “ His 
heirr  died  within  him.”  i Sam  To  laji- 
guiih,  or  be  overcome  with  pleafrre  or  teni 
dernefs.  “To  founds  of  heavenly  harps  (he 
dies  away.**  Prpe.  To  vanilh  or  difap  ear. 
To  wither,  applied  ro  vegetables.  To  grow 
fpiritiefs,  tafteiefs,  or  vapid,  applied  to  li- 
quors. In  Divinity,  to  perifh  everladingly, 
by  lofing  communication  with  Cod,  the 
fountain  and  author  of  true  life. 

Di'E,  S.  (plural  dice , from  dt,  Fr.]  a 
fmall  cube,  marked  on  each  of  its  (ides  with 
dots,  from  one  to  fix,  ufed  by  gameders  to 
plav  whh.  Figuratively,  hazard,  or  chan ce^ 

DI'E,  S.  plural  die s.  The  (lamp  ufed  ill 
coining,  the  mold  in  which  medals,  &C, 
are  Cad. 

DI'ER,  S.  one  who  follbws  the  trade  of 
colouring  (ilks,  fluff-,  or  cloths. 

DFET,  S.  [smira,  Gr.]  food  ; provifions 
for  fatisfymg  hunger.  A regular  courfc  of 
food  or  regimen. 

To  Dl'$  T,  V.  A.  to  eat  according  to  the 
rules  of  medical  writers.  To  give  food  to. 
i T*  board,  or  fi'rnUh  with  tilluals. 

DPET,  S.  fan. appointed  day]  an  aflem- 
bly  of  the  dates,  or  Circles  of  the, empire  tfl 
deliberate  on  fome  public  or  important  af- 
fuT. 

DI'ETER,  S.  one  who  preferibes  rules 
for  eating,  or  takes  Ins  food  by  medical  rules. 
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DIETETIC,  DIETE'TICAL,  Adj.  [l«- 
t’jt utn,  Gr.  1 belonging  or  refuting  to  food.  I 

To  Dl'FFER,  V.  N.  [Jiffero,  Lat.j  to 
have  properties  or  figure,  not  the  fime  as 
thofe  oF  another.  To  oppofc  in  opinion. 
To  he  of  another  opinion. 

DIFFERENCE,  S.  [differentia,  Lat.] 
the  ftatc  of  being  diflindl  or  oppofitc  feme 
other  thing.  A difpute,  debate,  or  contro 
verfy  ; that  which  diffinguilhes  one  thing 
from  another,  in  Arithmetic,  the  remain- 
der after  one  quantity  is  taken  from  another. 
In  Heraldiy,  fomething  added  to  or  altetcd 
in  a coat,  whereby  the  younger  families  are 
difiinguiflied  from  the  elder.  Difference  in 
Logic,  is  an  cfilntiul  attribute  of  fome  fpc  1 
cies  not  found  in  the  genus,  being  the  idea  1 
th.tt  defines  the  fpecics. 

Di'FMIRENT,  Adj.  fFr.  ffff(ren<,  Lat.l 
dill  in  ft,  oppofed  to  the  lame.  Ut  contrary 
qualities.  Uni  *.ke 

DIFFERENTIAL,  Adj  in  Geometry, 
an  infinitely  iin.ill  quantity,  fo  fmall  as  to  b< 
Ids  than  any  afTignahle  one.  Differentia/' mc- 
tUJ , is  that  of  finding  an  infinite  fmall 
quantity,  which,  taken  an  infinite  number  of 
. times,  is  equal  to  a given  quantity. 

Di'FFEREN  ILY,  S.  in  a different  man 
ner. 

DI'FFERINGLY,  Adv.  in  a various  or 
different  manner. 

Dl'FFICAL,  Adj.  [difficile,  Fr.  dffcuih, 
Lat.]  not  eafy  to  be  underflood  or  learnt, 
hard,  difficult.  “ Latin  was  not  more  dff- 
tal."  Hi oUb.  Sciupulous,  not  eafily  to  be 
pei  funded. 

DIFFICULT,  Adj.  [ Jifficulte,  Fr.]  hard 
to  he  done,  performed  or  underflood.  Tfou- 
bJefome,  pevifh,  rnoiofe. 

DIFFICULTLY,  Adv.  hardly  with  much 
labour,  or  pcrfcverance. 

DIFFICULTY,  S.  [difficult c,  Fr.  diffi- 
cult os,  Lat.]  that  whi<Ii  requires  labour, 
care,  and  attention.  Figuratively,  diflrtfs. 
Perplexity  or  uncafincfs. 

To  Dl'FF  IDE,  V N.  \d\ffik,  Lat.]  to 
g»  diilrurt,  to  have  no  confidence  in  ; ufed  with 
in. 

Dl'FFfDENCE,  S.  f dffidcttfla,  Lat] 
want  of  truft,  confidence,  refolution,  or 
Courage 

DIFFIDENT,  Part.  (SJMehs,  Lat.] 
wanting  in  confidence,  difliuflful,  fufpici* 
our,  tin;orou«,  model!.  f,'n  u 

DIFTLI/KNT,  Pal*.  [Affluent,  Lat.] 
flowing  or  falling  away. 

DlfFORM,  Adj.  [from  etc  and  forma. 
Lat.  ] i, or  of  the  fime  torin,  iricgular; 
having  parts  of  different  flruchfret  as  a dif- 
font  flower,  is  that  which  lus  leaves* udIikc 
each  othpr. 

DIFfUA'NCHlSEMENT,  -Si.  [from  di 
eftd  fr  art  biff,  Fr.]  the  aft  of  taking  awayj 
the  charter  of  a city. 

To  DIFFUSE,  V.  A.  [from  diffufum. 


Lat.]  to  pour  or  fpread  a liquid  on  a plain 
fur  face.  Figuratively,  to  fpread,  feat  ter, 

difperfe. 

FIFFU'SE,  Adi.  [diffufut,  Lat.]  feattered 
or  fpread.  Applied  to  llile,  copious,  ver- 
bofe. 

DIFFU  SED.  P?rt.  [from  dffvje ] ufed  by 
Shakefpear  to  fignify  fomething  in  diforder, 
wild,  or  not  compofed.  u Swearing  and 
(tern  looks,  diffused  attire.**  Hen.  V. 

DJF'FU'SFDLY,  Adv.  in  a copious,  li- 
beral, fpreadin?,  and  extenfivc  manner. 

DIFf  U'SFDNESS,  S.  the  Rate  of  l>eing 
fpread  or  fcattcrcd  abroad.  Copioufnefs  of 
(tile. 

DIFFUSELY,  Adv.  widely,  exienfivcly, 
copioully. 

DIFFUSION,  S.  the  being  fpread  a- 
bioad.  Copioufnefs,  exuberance. 

DIFFU'SIVE,  .Adj.  fpread  abroad.  Ex- 
tended. 

DIFFUSIVELY,  Adv.'  widely  ; exten- 
five ly,  c/.pif»uffy. 

DIFFUSIVENESS,  S.  extenfioa;  difper- 
fion.  The  being  lp:ead  abroad.  Applied 
to  fliie,  copioufnefs. 

To  DUG,  V.  N.  [Preter  and  Particip. 
Pa  (five  dug,  or  digged,  die.  Sax.]  to  open 
the  earth  by  a fpadc.  Figuratively,  to  pierce 
with  a pointed  inftrurntnt,  Gfc.  “ Still for 
the  growing  liver  digged  his  breaft.”  D>yd. 
Todifcover,  or  acquire  by  digging,  ufed  with 
out  or  from.  Actively,  to  work  with  afpr.de, 
or  making  holes  therewith  in-  the  ground. 
To  throw*  up,  or  uncover  that  which  is 
buried  under  the  earth  5 ufed  with- up. 

DICE'S  T,  S.  [digejla,  Lslr]  a collection 
of  the  civil  law,  ranged  under  proper  cities; 
a fyflem  of  any  law  digefled.  4 

To  DiGE'ST,  V.  A.  [digeftum,  fupircof 
digero,  Ear.]  to  range  methodically  inrfb  dif- 
ferent chiles.  To  concoft  iooid  in  I the;(!o- 
nrsach  fo  as  to  fit  it  for  the  lupply  of  the  ani- 
! mal  excretions.  To  reduce  to  any  plan,  or 
I fchcmc.  In  Surgery,  to  ripen  a humour,  or 
: prepare  it  for  evacuation.  NcutcWt,  to  flip, 
purate,  or  produce  matter  like  a wound. 

• DICE'S FER,  S.  one  yvhofc  food  eafily 
turns  into  chyle.  a hat  wfiich  diHoJves 
food.  I c . iA  hi 

DiGFdSTIBLE,  AJj.  that  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  diflblved  or  converted  into  chyle 
in  the  (loRMchi 

DIGF.'STIQN,  S.  that  change  u Kith  the 
food  undergoes  in  the  Horn *ch,  to-run Jer  it 
fit  to  fupply  the  continual  Jo&  luOainid  by 
. perfpiration,  the  animal  functions  or  excr- 
I eife.  In  ChcmiAry,  tl»  prep»rado*>  of 
plants  by  putting  them  whh.  fome  p;oper 
Hind  into  a vdici,  and  heating  them  gia- 
dually  with  the  lame  degree  of  fiie  or  heat  «s 
ihift  of  an  animal  body.  reduc- 

ing things  to*a  certain  plane.  In  Satgery,  a 
dHpofition,  in  'a!)  (cedes,  to  tipen  and  conie  to 
I (bppuration ; I .kc wife  maturation,  or  that 
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change  where  Tome  morbid  matter  is  fo 
altered  as  to  become  leL  violent,  hurtful  and 
dangerous. 

DIGE'STIVE,  Adj.  hiving  the  power  to  I 
aloer,  or  turn  the  food  into  chyle.  Capable  | 
of  djflolving  by  its  heat.  Reducing  to  me-  j 
thod. 

DI  GGER,  S.  one  that  penetrates  or  opens 
(Ithe  ground  with  a fpade. 

To  DI'GHT,  V.  A.  [dibtany  Sax.]  to 
drefs,  embellifh  or  adorn. 

DFGIT,  S.  f digital,  hat.  a finger]  three 
fourths  of  an  inch.  In  Aftronomy,  the 
lolli  part  of  the  diameter  of  tbc  fun  and 
raoon.  In  Arithmetic,  any  number  ex- 
p re  fled  by  a finglc  figure. 

DIGITATED,  Adj.  [from  digitus,  Lat,] 
branched  out  into  divisions,  like  fingers. 

DFGNiFIED,  Adj.  enjoying  fome  ho- 
nourable pofl,  or  prefeiment,  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  clergy. 

DIGNIFICA'TION,  S.  the  aft  of  con- 
fering  or  bellowing  honour. 

To  DI'GNIFY,  V.  A.  [dignusy  Lat.  wor- 
thy, ana  facia  to  make]  to  ad  vance,  or  exalt 
to  fome  place  which  demands  honour  and 
reverence,  chiefly  applied  to  the  clergy.  To 
honour. 

DIGNITARY,  S.  [from  digr.it  js,  Lat.] 
a clergyman  advanced  to  fome  office,  which 
demands  r,efpe ft  and  reverence. 

DTG.SITY,  S,  [djgnitatf  Lat.]  rank. 
Preferment  or  port  which  require!  reverence. 
Aprpiied  to  the  look,  grandeur,  or  a majeftic 
appearance.  Among  the  clergy,  a promo- 
tion or  prefeiment  to  which  any  jurifdiftion 
is  annexed.  Maxims,  general  principles. 
**  The  fciences  concluding  from  dignities  and 
principles  known  by  thcmielves.”  Brown. 
In  Aflrolegy,  applied  to  a planet  which  is  in  ! 
any  fign. 

To  DJGRE'SS,  V.  N.  [digrefus,  of  digra- 
dior,  Lat.)  to  turn  out  of  the  road,  or  path. 
Figuratively,  to  depart  from  the  main  fcope 
9fan  argument.  To  wander.  To  err  j to  j 
detune. 

DIGRESSION,  S.  [ digrejjio , Lat.]  a 
pajiige  that  lias  not  the  leal  1 connexion  with 
the  main  fcope  of  a difeourfe.  Deviation, 
wandering,  n .* 

Dl'KE,  S.  [die  ox  dice y Sax.]  a channel 
to  receive  water.  A mount  to  keep  waters 
from  overflowing* 

To  DIL'ACERATE,  V.  A.  [ dilaceratum, 
fupine  of  dilaeert]  to  tear  $ to  rend. 

DIL'ACER  ATION,  S.  [fiom  diljceratio, 
Lat  ] the  aft  of  tearing  or  reeding  in  two. 

DILAPIDATION,  S.  [dihpidatio,  Lat.} 
m Law,  is  where  an  .incumbent,  on  a church 
benefice,  buffers  the  pai  fonage-houfe,  or  the 
pjt*houfcs,  to  fill  down,  or  be  in  decay  for 
want  of  ncceflaiy  reparation.'"  It  is  alfo  ap- 
plied to  the  pulling  down  any  buildings  be- 
longing to  any  i'piritual  living,  or  fullering 
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any  wilful  wafle  upon  the  inheritance  of  the 
church. 

UILATABIXITV,  S.  [from  dilatable] 
the  quality  of  admitting  of  extenfmn. 

DI  LA' TABLE.  Adj.  [from  dilate]  that 
which  may  be  fl  retched  or  extended. 

DILATATION,  [from  djUtath,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  extending  into  a greater  fpace. 
The  Rate  of  a thing  whole  parts  are  llretched, 
or  extended. 

To  Dll/ ATE,  V.  A.  [di/ato,  Lat.]  to  ex- 
tend, fpread  out,  or  flretch.  Figuratively, 
to  relate  a thing  at  large,  or  with  all  its  par- 
ticular circumllanccs.  Ncutcrly,  to  grow 
wider ; to  widen  ; to  fpcuk  largely  or  copi- 
oufly. 

DILATOR,  S.  that  which  widens  or  ex- 
tends any  pafljge.  44  The  dilators  of  the 
nofe.”  Arbutb. 

DELATOR  INF.SS,  S.  the  quality  of  de- 
ferring or  delaying  a thing  through  floth. 

Dl'LAY.ORY,  Adj.  [ dilatoire , Fr.]  put- 
ting olf,  or  deferring  a thing  from  time  to 
time  through  floth. 

DILUTION,  S.  [dilttfio,  Lat.]  the  aft 
of  loving.  14  So  free  is  Ohrid’s  dile&w." 
Boyle. 

DILE'MMA,  S [^iXn^aa,  Gr.]  in  Logic, 
an  argument  confining  of  feveral  propofi- 
tions,  fo  difpofed,  that  grant  which  you 
will,  you  will  be  prefled  by  the  conclufion. 
Figuratively,  a difficult  choice. 

Dl'LlGENCE,  S.  \diUgextia,  Lat.]  afli- 
duiiy  ; conllant  endeavour  j unremitted  la- 
bour, or  praftice. 

DI’LlGENTLY,  Adv.  with  conftant 
labour,  caution  care  and  afliduty. 

DILU'CID,  Adj.  [diltsidusy  Lat.]  clear, 
plain  and  tranfparcnt,  oppofed  to  epaoue. 
Clear,  plain,  obvious,  cafy  to  be  under- 
flood,  oppofed  to  cb'cu/e, 

To  DIL'UCIDATE,  V.  A.  [from  dUuci- 
datust  Lat.]  to  make  a propofition,  clear  and 
eafy  t<?  be  underflood.  To  explain. 

DIL'UCIDATION,  S.  [from  dilucidatio , 
Lat.]  the  making  a fcntencc  cafy  to  be  un- 
derlined. An  explanation,  , / 

DITUENT,  Adj.  [dihicnsy  Lat.]  having 
the  power  of  thining  or  attenuating. 

Dl'LUENT,  S . [diluevs,  Lat.]  that  which 
renders  another  fluid  thin. 

To  DILUTE,  V A.  [dilutumy  Lat.]  to 
weaken  or  thin  a liquor  by  mixing  another 
with  it.  To  make  weak,  applied  to  colours. 
u If  the  red  and  blue  colours  were  more 
dilute  and  weak.”  Newt-  Opt.\  To  drink 
often,  in  order  to  quench  -third,  and  pro- 
mote perfpiration.  / 

DILU'TER,  S.  that  which  renders  a body 
more  liquid  ; that  which  diiptcs. 

PJUniQN,  S.  f dilutioy  Lat.]  the  aft 
of  rendering  a liquid  more  thin,  by  adding 
fome  other..  „ 
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DTLU'VJAN,  A«lj  (frojft  diffrinm,  Lat.] 
relating  to,*  or  rcfcinhllng  the  deluge. 

I I'M,  Adj.  [aim,  di”  retail  Sax  j having 
fomeihing  which  obfirwfts  the  fight.  Figu- 
ratively. deprived  of  its  tpIcifJour.  Grdwn 
tfaifc.  Diill  of  npprehtnfion. 

To  Dl'M,  V.  A.  to  d .rktn,  or  ohftru/li 
the  fight.  Figuiattvely,  to  mike  lef*  blight  ; , 
Jo  darken. 

DIMt'XSJON,  S.  [dyrenfo,  Lat.]  fixe. 
Space.  .he  three  d mentions  are  length, 
h’c.idtb,  and  thickrtfs  pr  depth.  In  Algebra, 
the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  of  equa- 
tion*. 

DIMF.'NS IONLESS,  Adj.  without  any 
dimeolions ; not  occupymg  any  place  like 
Of  no  certain  bulk. 

DiM.EfNMV*,  that  which  marks  out  the 
bounJ.UioK,  limits,  or  out- lines. 

To  DIMINISH,  A.  [dtrrinuo,  I.at«] 
to  make  a,  thing  Icfs,  to  reduce.  Figura- 
tively, to  impair,  Jefltnj  to  degrade  44  J.n- 
piouily  they  thought*— thee  to  dim*  fh." 
P*r  Loft.  To  take  anything  from  that  to 
w hich  it  belongs.  To  erafe  from  a w r ting  ; 
to  iode.tr  or  d-ciine  prallHinS  fomc  part  o: 
a Jaw.,,  ^utcily,  to  grow  left,  to  be  im- 
jvi'cd.J 

D 1 M T NT SH I N G L V,  A dv.  fo  as  to  leffcn 
the  chaaaftor  and  reputation  of  another, 
f*  Speak  dmiKifljing?}  of  ar.y  one  tliat  was 
ah  fen  t.”  l.c,ic 

'DIMINUTION,  S.  f dm’ttvth.  Ljt-1  the 
ait  of  rendering  a thipg  ki*.  I he  It  ate1  of 
prow  ng  lets  either  in  hzs  or  weight.  H o 
rativelv,  iofs.  OifcicJ-.r.  41  Vimiiiatioc  oi 
me.”  A*.  CIhii /'$ . 

DlMbNUTlV1’,  Adj.  [dh/mutivus,  Lat  } 
fmall  of  fize,  or  dimensions.  * 

DIMF-N UTIVK,  §.  in  Grammar,  a word 
ufed  to  cxpicfs  fmalinefs,  or  litfleneiV.  1 hns 
mannikin  in  Englilh,  figmfieir  UnltntA  : 
among  the  antic  tits  as  veil  as  modems,  tiiefe 
words  arc  ufed  to  convey  the  idea  of  giCJt 
elfdtiqn,  *n.d  applied  b.ih  to  per  Tons  and 
things,  which  arc  vetv  dear,  or  veiy  inrch 
beloved^  A thing  cf  fm  all  value.  “Mon 
f ter- like  !c  (hewn— for  pooi'tl  dirt inufivfs, 
for  do;t>i**  Si rnt. 

DIT.U'NU^IVELY,  Adv.  in  a ftnall  di- 
niinpiivt  uunacf. 

Dl  M ETTY,  S.  fdamittci.  or  dtrti'tcs,  Fr.] 
• fort  of  cotton  lluiti  refemblihg  fultian. 

ITMLY,  Adv.  \ dlmlic,  Sax.  j in  a J. nil. 
oMcure  manner.  Without.*  clear  perception, 
either  of  the  fight  or  undcrOauding.  De- 
t> lived  jit  its  light,  or ,ht igiitnefs. 

DIM'Xf,SS,J  S.  [f'irKHei  Sax,  idimnp,  and 
den r,  Mu,1r  | wi4tit  of  a clrar  fgfit.  \Vant 
of  c.fr-n. 

L'/AiiiN-b ftjrom  dbs,  a hole,  dir. tit, 
a liittr  hole,1  hence  dimjje,  hy  cirdcfs  pro- 
ji'incmiopj  a fjt:all  -hollow  i n the  furfiCeuf 
X-.  cht  .i.  obi* 
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To  DTM'PLE,  V.  N‘.  to  appear  with  little 
hollows.  dcO«5,-  or*  inequalities  of  furface. 

Dl'MHLkD,  Hart,  bav ing. dhnpfer.^ 

D I'M  PLY,  Adv.  full  of  dipiplts,  or  little 
dents. 

Di'N,S.  f dyn,  IH.ffe  loud  nftife,  A rfo* 
lent  found.  An  uproar,  or  fhout.  - • 

To  Dl'N,  V.  A.  [dynatt.  Sox.  dyn,  7(1  J 
to  duo  with  frequent  uproar-,  noife  at»4 
clamour. 

To  DI'NE,  V.  N.  \ direr,  Yt.]  to  eat 
one’s  fccontJ  me  A about  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Actively,  to  give  or  bellow/  a dinner; 

To  DFNG,  V A.  [from  d>  invert,  Tent.] 
to-dafh  with  v olerrcc  Ncuterly,  to  Wutter, 
bounce,  or  become  inf. .lent. 

DIN' ING- ROOM,  S.  the  principal,  or 
rr  od  elegant  apartir  i-nt  of  a houfc,  vrherdd 
entotainraentwre  made,  ufually  applied  to 
the  room  on  the  fir IV  floc.r. 

DIN'NKR,  S.  | diner,’ Fr.)  the  meal  which 
ij  laten  about  the  m-ddle  of  the  day. 

DI'NT,  S.  [ dynt.  Sax.  a flrokej  a blow 
or  (troke.  Figuratively,  the  mark  made  hy 
a blow.  See  DF.NT.  Violence  lliength, 
force,  power.  44  By  dint  of  anu*^’*  -..ddif* 

To  l l'NT,  V.  A (from  the  noun] ‘to 
mark  or  prtis  any  part  of  a fivrfoCe’  inw-ards 
by  a blow  i*r  prcfliare. 

DFOCKSSAUK,  S.  [acre  ted 'ort  thfc  fe- 
cund 1) liable  likcwif-,  from  Diocrfi  1 n 
bilbop,  ccinlidered  in  the  relation  lie Thnd$ 
in  to  bis  inferior  clt rgy. 

DRyCHJiEy  S;  [ dutafit,  of  fi A***;?,  Or.] 
'he  circuit  or  extent  of  eveip  hlfimp's  jnrtH* 

. 

DIO'PTRICK,  DIOPTRICAL,  Adj. 
[frorp  i.smtua t)  allordlng  a medium  for  the 
tight,  tir  ollihing  the  fight  in  the  view  of  i 
diOpnjt  objtfls. 

DIO'PT KICS,  R.  the  fcicncc  of  refiaflive 
vifion,  which  confidcri.  the  ditleitnt  refrac- 
tions of  light,  in  its  p;.(T ge  through  difa 
fererft  mediums;  as  air,  w?mfr,  glj»T<,  &c. 

To  DTP,  V*.  A.  fparriep.  dipped;  or  dipt, 
from  difpart,  Sax.J  to  put  nt  dive  mtb  arty 
liquor.  ’ '1‘o  moiflfii,  or  wet.  FcuTitTvely,  - 
to  engage  as  a party  or  principal  in  any  affair. 

To  mortgage,  or  pledge  or  fecuiicy.  44  To  } 
dip  his  eOnfc.”  Neuteily,  to  fink*,  or  phmgie 
.into  any  liquor.  Figuratively,  ’to  pierce,  or  \ 
force  a palbgc  below  the  fuif^ce  of  a fol’d 
body.  44  'The  vulture  drop}  g irif  Frome-  »q 
theut’ fide.’*  Granv.  1 o' take  a turifbfy  or 
(light  view,  to  read  a page  or  two  in  a 
book.  Upon  dipping  in  the  f.rft  volume.?* 
Pole.  To  pitch  upon  by  chanev,  or  without 
deliberation. 

DTPPRR,  S.  one  rth o dips  in  dte^ftr; 
Figuratively,  one  that  takes  a fupcrficial  tiew 
of  an  ■author. 

DI'PHTHONG,  S.  f tlifc 

joining  two  vcwtls  together,  i*o  *s  to  form 
phe  found. 
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DIPLO'MA,  S.  [JtirAw.ttd,  Gr.]  a writing, 
Conferring  fom*  privilege,  degree,  or  title. 

DI'RE,  Acj.  [dir Mi,  L at  J dreadful,  hor* 
rihie. 

DIRE'CT,  Adj.  [dire&ui,  Lat.]  ftraif, 
oppofed  to  crooked.  Not  oblique.  In  Aftro- 
nomy,  appearing  to  the  eye  to  move  pro - 
irtff.’vcly  through  the  zodiac,  oppofed  to 
retrogade.  In  Pedigree  or  Gcndalogy,  from 
grandfather  to  grandfon,  &c.  Sec  DE- 
SCENT, oppofed  to  collateral.  Plain  j open 
in  fpecch,  exprefs,  op  pol  ed  to  crafty,  am- 
biguous, or  evafiVe. 

To  DIRK'CT,  V.  A.  {direftum,  Lat.] 
to  <<nd  Qi  go  in  a flr-it  line.  To  aim  at  as 
a mark.  To  regulate,  or  adjuft,  applied  to 
pondtiCL  To  prdcribe  meafurcs.  To  order. 
To  direct  a letter  is,  to  write  the  perfon’s 
name  and  <’bode  on  the  outlide,  to  whom  it 
is  to  be  carried.  To  Jr  reft  a perfon,  is  to 
inform  him  what  way  he  is  to  go  to  reach  a 
perrain  pUce. 

. DIRECTION,  S.  [direftio,  Lat.]  ten- 
dency, or  aim.  Order,  command.  The 
fuperfcripiion  of  a letter.  An  information 
given  to  a per fon  to  find  out  a place  or 
perfon. 

DIRECTIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
of  directing,  or  informing. 

DI-RE'CTLY,  Adv.  in  a ftrait  line ; im- 
mediately, prclently,  foon,  without  delay, 
applied  to  time.  Without  circumlocution  or 
C7j  lions. 

DIRECTNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  pro- 
ceeding in  a llrait  line.  The  neareft  way 

DIRE'CTOR,  S.  [Lat.)  one  who  pre- 
fides/in  aft  afiembly  or  public  company,  as, 
“ a dWeftor  of  the  bank.’*  One  who  is  in- 
truded with  the  guidance,  or  management 
of  any  defign.  One  who  regulates  the  con- 
duct of  another  $ an  inffruftor. 

DIRECTORY,  S.  that  which  guides  or 
direCU. 

I ■ FREFUL,  Adj.  [tifed  commonly  in  Poetry, 
thoagh  cenfured  as  not  confi/leiit  with  ana- 
logy* becaufe  compounded  of  dire  an  adjec- 
tive,’ ami  full,  other  nouns  having  full  fub- 
io.nedj  befog  fuhffantivesj  full  of  terror. 
Very  terrible,  or  terrifying.  Difmal. 

Dl'RGx,  S.  [dyrke,  Teutf]  a mournfhl 
fong  futig  at  the  funeral  of  fomc  perfon; 
and  the  name-of  the  fervice  ufed  for  dead 
perfons  ri  the  ftomifh  church. 

DT’R'K,  S.  a kind  of  dagger  ufed  among 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

To  DI'RKfE,  V.  A.  to  deflroy,  or  fpoil. 
f‘  And  dirks  the  beauties  of  my  blofToms.” 
Spin/. 

Ii’PRT,  S.  [dmit,  Pelg.]  mnd  j foil,  or 
filth,  found  in  ftreett  or  highways.  Any 
thing  which  foils  a thing. 

To  Dl'RT,  V.  A.  to  daub  with  filth,  mud, 
or  dnfti  ITo  foil,  of  bedawb. 

Dl'RT!  LY,  Adv.  f»  3s  to  dawb  or  foil. 
jFigurativHy,  dilboocfUy,  meanly. 
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DI'RTINESS,  S.  filthinefs,  foulrtef*. 
I'ilhonefly,  mearnefs,  hafenefs. 

DI'RTY,  Adj.  foul,  daubed.  Figura- 
tively, dilhonrft,  mean,  bafe. 

To  Dl'RT Y,  V.  A.  to  foil,  fmear,  or 
daub. 

DIRU'PTION,  S.  the  aft  of  bui  fling,  or 
breaking  afunder. 

DISABILITY,  S.  [from  difable ] the 
want  of  fttfficienr  power,  ot  abilities,  to  ac- 
complifh  any  defign,  or  to  underftand  any 
prapofition  or  doCtrine. 

To  DISABLE,  V.  A,  to  deprive  of  power. 
To  weaken.  To  impair,  ordiminilh.  •*  I 
have  di fabled  mine  eft  ate.”  SbaJt.  To 

render  inactive,  or  unfit.  To  rob  of  power, 
influence,  efficacy,  ufefulnefs,  or  pleafure. 
“ Worfe  than  age  difable  your  delights.” 
Dryd,  To  render  a perfon  unfit  lor  an 
office* 

To  DIS ABU'S E,  V.  A.  to  free  a perfon 
from  fome  mi  flake.  To  undeceive. 

DIS  ACCOMMODATION,  S.  the  flatc 
of  being  unfit,  or  unprepared. 

DISADVANTAGE,  S.  the  want  or  di- 
minution of  fame,  credit,  honour,  or  any 
thing  defircable,  or  neceflary  to  give  a perfon 
a preheminence.  Lofsj  injury. 

To  DISADVANTAGE,  V.  A.  to  wea- 
ken the  credit,  intereft,  ufefulnefs  or  influ- 
ence of  a perfon  or  thing. 

DISADVA'N  TAG FABLE,  Adj.  contrary 
to  profit;  producing  lofs,  prejudice,  damage, 
or  detriment.  “ Hafty  felling  is  commonly 
as  difadvantagcahle  as  intereft.”  Bacon. 

DISADVANTAGEOUS,  Adj.  contrary 
to  intereft  or  profit;  convenience;  unfa- 
vourable. 

DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY,  Adv.  fo  as 
to  be  inco'nfiftent  with  intereft  or  profit.  In 
a manner  not  favourable. 

DISADVANTAGEOUS*’ ESS,  S.  oppo- 
fition  to  profit,  convenience  or  advantage. 

DISADVE'NTUROUS,  Adj.  unhappy; 
nnfuccefvfol,  unprofnerous.  “ My  doleful 
drjadventurous  death Fairy  £^. 

To  DISAFFEC'T,  V.  A.  to  alienate  or 
turn  alide  the  affections  of  a perfon. 

Di1,  AFFF.C'TED,  Part,  alienated;  having 
loft  all  affcClion  for  a perfon  ; generally  ap- 
plied to  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  govern- 
ment. 

DISAFFEC'TEDLY,  Adr.  in  a difloyal 
difafteCted  manner. 

DISAFFLC TEDNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  no  well-wifher  to  government. 

DISAFFECTION,  S.  want  of  zeal  for 
the  government,  or  a reigning  prince. 

To  DISAGREE,  V.  N.  to  differ  with 
refpcCt  to  qualities  or  opinion.  To  he  in  a 
(late  of  oppofition.  Ufed  with  from  or 
w';fb . 

DISAGREE' ABLE,  Adj.  contrary  to. 
UnpJeafing  to  the  lafte,  fight,  hearing,  or 
other  fenfe*. 

DISA- 
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DmGRF.E'ABLENFSS,  S.  tinfultable- 
nefs;  unpli'afarttnefs ; often  five  nefs. 

F)t$AG'RKh/MFNT,  S-  diff-rence  of 
qualities.  Contrariety  of  feutimentd.  Con- 
<enr«t%,  flvife,  quarrel. 

To  niSSALLO  W,  V.  A.  to  deny  flic 
■authority  of'  a perfon.  Toccnfurr,  or  refufc 
countenancing  a thing.  Neutcrly,  to  icfufc 
pc»  milii>-r> ; to  deny. 

WSALLO'WABLF,,  Adj.  not  to  be  fuf- 
fcici,  pet  mined,  owned,  or  allowed. 

DlSAlXtyWANCR)  S.  the  retufal  of 
perroFfion,  leave,  or  countenance. 

- 'JoDlS.VNIMATK,  V.  A.  to  kill,  flay, 
or  deprive  of  life.  To  difeournge,  or  dif- 
he.frtcn.  “ It  difr.rhnates  his  enemies.” 

Bart*.  ' 

DISANTMA'TJON,  S.  tic  lofs  of  life} 
death;  deecafe. 

ToDISANNU'L,  V.  A.  (ungrammatical, 
'though  fupporecd  by  very  greit  authorities) 
to  atv  ul,  to  deprive  of  authority  ; to  abolifh, 
»to  difa  low,  to  forbid.  “ They  give  him 
power  of  difa^naHing  the  laws.”  Bacon. 

DiSANNU'LMcNT,  S.  tbea&  ofabo- 
I.lhinp  or  rendering  void. 

To  DISAPPE  AR,  V.  N.  to  be  lort  to 
View,  or  ont  of  fight.  To  vanilh. 

To  DISAPFOl'NT,  V.  A.  to  hinder 
from  enjoying  or  receiving  what  was  ex- 
pected. 'J  o tm (irate  an  expectation.  Ufed 
wirh  of. 

DISAPPOl'NTMFNT,  S.  the  not  re- 
ceiving or  enjoying  a thing  cxp.efled. 

DISAPPROBATION,  S.  anafiofdif- 
like,  aiding  from  femerhing  dlfagrceable  to  u 
pctf.ns  talle,  choice,  or  judgment. 

To  DISAPPROVE,  V A.  \d}{l  (tfnwcr, 
Fr.]  to  diflike;  to  Ihcw  that  a thing  docs 

• ant  deferve  our  love  or  eficem. 

To  DISA'RM,  V.  A.  [d farmer,  Fr  ] to 
take  away  arms  horn  a petfon  ; ufed  with  of 
before  the  ai  ms.  “ Dijanntd  of  their 'great 
'fnavaxine,’’ 

TO  D19ARR  A'Y,  V.  A.  to  undrefs,  Hi  ip, 
or  pull  * if  a ptrfon’s  cloarhs. 

DISARRA'Y,  i>.  diiorder,  confufion  } 
tu’frcfs.  - 

DlSA'STF.R,  S.  [Jifj/b  fj  Fr. ] the  blafi, 
•Imke,  or  influence  or  an  unlucky  planet.. 
Misfortune,  furrow,  cr  fomc  accident  occa- 
i «*Mog  grief  by  its  being  unexpected  and  un- 
cefeiv*  d. 

To  DfSA'STFR,  V.  A.  to  blaft  any  pro- 1 
ref  by  the  influence  of  fome  unf-ivourablcl 

• t*  m.  Toalfliftby  fome  unexpected  misfor-  I 

DISASTROUS,  Adi.  unlucky?  unfor- 
tunate; Calamitous;  afflicted  by  fome  ftiddcn 
and  tmexprfled  misfortune;  gloomy,  or  tlirea- 
tcniii<>  mrsiorttine. 

PfS.VSTROUSLY,  Adr.  in  ?»n  unlucky, 
unfortunate*  fbrrowful,  or  eitiklmg  man- 

VISA  j i ROUSNF/dS,  S.  misfortune;  uq. 
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luckinefs,  cr  the  quality  of  rendering  tinT 
happy.  as  fnppofed,  through  the  influence  of 
fotr.e malignant  planet. 

To  DlsAVOU'CH,  V.  A.  to  refute,  deny, 
or  difown. 

To  DISAVO'W,  V.  A.  to  difowm}  to 
deny  the  knowledge  of  a thing;  tb  refufe 
concurring  in  adtiign;  to  lav  nlide,  decline, 
or  ahhor.  “ ExprcfsJy  to  difdvtw  all  eva- 
fions.”  Addif, 

DISAVO'WAL,  S.  denial;  difowning  j 
abhoircticc ; refufal. 

DISAVO'VVMENT,  S denial,  refufal. 

To  DISA'UTHORIZE,  V.  A.  to  lclfen 
or  weaken  the  credit  of  a thing,  or  render  it 
fufpicious.  • 

To  DISBAND,  V.  A.  to  difmifs  from  an 
army.  “ To  difkand  foldiers.”  Figurative- 
ly, to  difeharge  fiom  fei  vice.  To  free  from 
rclir^int,  or  the  power  of  attrition,  where- 
by fluids  are  kept  within  their  prtfent  limits 
or  boundaries.  4:  A quantity  of  water  fufB- 
Icient  for  fuch  a deluge}  y/herr  the  buflnefs 
was  done,  was  dijhar.ded  again  and  annihi- 
lated.” iy>^ixo.  Neulerly,  to  quit  the 
feiviceof  the  army,  to  break  up  or  fepa- 
rarc,  ^'1^/ 

To  DJSBA'RK,  V.  a.'  T d'barqutr,  Fr.] 
to  bring  to  land  ; to  put  on  more  from  forrve 
vtflel. 

DJSRELIEfF,  S.  refufal  of  giving  alfent 
or  credit  to  a thing  which  is  propofed  to  bje 

believed. 

JoDlSB&LIK'VE,  V.  A.  to  refute  afTent- 
ing  to  a tiling  propofed  as  true.  To  deny  tli£ 

I truth  oi  a doiflrire. 

. D1SBKLI  l«vV£R,  S.  [pronounced  d\fbt- 
/rt«r]  one  who  refufes  to  afli-nt  to  the  truth 
I of  a thing.  One  who  refufes  to  believe  a 
truth  or  doctrine.  Generally  applied  to  thofe 
perfens  who,  notwith (landing  the  dcmnnflra- 
tions  made  of  the  being  of,  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  the  evidences  of  the  truths  Chris- 
tianity, (iill  withhold  their  alTenu  An  in- 
fidel. 

To  DISBE'NCH,  V.  A.  fo  drive  «r^  re- 
move from  a feat  by  forces  44  I hope— my 
words  dijbeneb'd  you  not.*  * Skate.  V-1 

To  DJSBRA'NCH,  V.  A.  to  feparatc  a 
branch  from  a tree;  to  disjoint  dr>feparlte. 
t%  She  that  hcrfelf  will  (liver  atnd  d:Jbs**cj> 
from  her  maiernal  fap.*'-i  1 * 

To  DISBURDEN,  V.  A.  to  fr-e  from 
any  troubldbme  weight  or  toad.  To  clear 
from  any  encumbrance  or  impediment.  Tp 
communicate  one’s  atElfttons  to  another,  and 
thereby  lefLn  their  preflure.  %%  Difburdcn 
all  tliy  cares  on  me.”  A tddif.  ' ■ V 

To  DISBURSE,  V.  A.  [ddnrftr,  tr.]  to 
fpend,  pay,  or  fay  out  money.  h 

DISBL  R'SEM b N T,  S.  Without frr.tr t . Fr.] 
the  fpendirtg,  paying,  or  laying  out  nvoney. 

DlSBURS'FR,  S.  one  that  lays  out,  ex- 
pends, or  pays  money.  ’’  ’ >r  ^ 

To  DlSCiVRD,  Y.  A*  in  its  primary 

jenfe, 
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fcnfe,  to  by  fuch  cards  out  as  arc  of  no  ufc. 
To  difclurge  from  any  fcrvice  or  employ- 
ment. To  refute  any  further  acquaint- 
ance 

DISCA'RNATF^,  Adj.  [from  dis  and 
carot  Lat.J  dripped  of  fleth.  %t  A lo.ul  of 
biokcn  and  difearnats  bones.”  Gian , 

To  PISCb'RN,  V.  A.  [difeemo,  Lat.] 
to  defery,  difeover,  perceive,  or  ciillinguilh. 
To  make  a difference  or  dtflinftioji  between 
things. 

DLfCE'RXER,  S;  a difeoverer;  a de 
ferier . A judge,  one  capable  of  dilfinguilh- 
ing  the  differences  of  things. 

DISCERNIBLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  be 
feen  or  difeovered.  Dhtingir.ih.ible  ; appa- 
rent. 

DJSCE'RNIBLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  be  diftin- 
guilbcd,  perceived,  ordifeerned. 

DISCE'RNIfyG,  Part,  being  capable  of 
making  a diitinftion  between  things,  or  per- 
ceiving thofc  qualities  in  which  they  differ. 
Judicious,  fetilible. 

DISCERNINGLY,  AJv.  with  diferetion, 
or  prudence;  judicioufly. 

DISCE'RNMENT,  S.  judgment,  pene- 
tration, faggetty,  or  the  power  of  diflinguilh- 
ing  the  qualities  in  which  things  differ  from 
each  other. 

DISCE'RPTIOM,  S.  the  aft  of  pulling  a 
thing  in  pieces.  The  aft  of  breaking  or 
tearing  a thing. 

To'  DISCI lAR'GE,  V.  A.  ,[decbargert 
Fr.]  to  tree  from  any  load,  incumbrance, 
or  employment,  ufed  with  of,  To  turn 
away  from  a tervice,  or  port.  To  (hoot  off  a 
gun.  To  pay  a dcbr«  To  free  from  an 
obligation,  ufed  will)  of  or  from,  “ if  one 
man's  fault  could  difeharge  another  of  his 
duty.”  L'Jifir.  To  clear  from  an  accufu- 
tinfl,  pr  charge.  To  execute  an  office.  To 
take  away,  or  defiroy  a Colour,  or  quality. 
" Whole  ill  qua'ity  may,  prrbaps,  be  dif- 
(bargtJ Bjion.  To  difbaml  an  army, 
,<>r  difmifs  from  attendance.  Ncuterly,  to 
clear  Mp,  orvaoifh.  **  The  cloud,  if  it  were 
oily,  would  not  d if  barge  ” Bacon, 
j LUSC^A'RGE,  S.  vent,  cxplofion.  Dif- 
miflion-  f om  «ui  oitce,  or  part  payment  of  a 
, debt.  Pefformapce  of  a duty.  Exemption, 
or  acquittance.  Difmiiuon  from  confint- 
.iflitnlni  / b 

i! DISCHARGER,  S.  on&w ho  performs  or 
difehatges  a duty;  makes  a payment;  dif- 
* mtticfc  a^fevvant ; frees  fiom  attendance  or 
cujtfUement,  or  fires  a gun,  p iflo!,  &c. 

To  DISCTND,  V.  A.  [defend*,  L.t.]  to 
divide  or  |i?pAiate„  *•  So  loft  that  we  could 
Jjcind  them  between  our  finger*.”  Boyle, 
DISCI  PLE,  S.-  [difii/>*Ju j,  Lat.  j a teho- 
lar,  or  lenrner,  or  one  who  attends  I lie  lec- 
tures, ai?J;profefIes  tlie  reacts  of  nnother. 

To  DISCfPLE,  V,  A.:  to  teach,  or  in- 
ftruft  ; to  jfiin  p&a  follower  or  fcholar. 

LISCIPLPNABLE,  Adj.  [dififinabius, 
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Laf-1  capable  pf  iallruftum  or  improvement; 
deferring  puniihmcnt  for  not  attending  to  the 
iultruftions  of  a tutor. 

DISCIPLINARIAN,  Adj.  belongings, 

or  relating  to  difeipline. 

DISCIPLINARIAN,  S.  one  who  rules 
or  teaches  with  great  rigour.  A diilentcr  5 
f ■ Called  from  their  fuppofed  clamour  againft 
the  church,  for  want  of  rigidnefs  in  its  dif- 
cipline. 

DISCIPLINE,  S.  f diffiplina , Lat.  j iir- 
flruftion,  education,  tuition,  or  the  method 
taken  to  infufe  virtuous  habits.  Figurative- 
ly, method  of  government.  Military  go- 
vernment, or  regulations.  A Hate  of  fub- 
jeftion,  or  obedience.  Any  thing  taught. 
A doftrine,  art,  or  fdence.  Puuilhmeut, 
correction,-  or  chaftifemrnt.  '. 

To  DiS  CIPLINE,  V.  A.  to  commimi- 
cate  the  rudiments  of  learning  to  others. 
To  inftruct  ; to  regulate ; to  piinifh,  corri-ft, 
or  chafiife  for  neglcft  of  inftruftion.  To 
reform,  or  advance  ill  inftruftion.  “ Dif,i- 
p lin'd—  from  Ihadowy  types  to  truth.** 
Milton. 

To  DISCLAIM,  V.  A.  to  difown  hav- 
ing  any  knowledge  of,  or  acquaintance  with. 
To  renounce.  \ 

DISCLAIMER,  S.  one  who  difowns, 
denies,  or  renounces. 

To  DISCI.O'SE,  V.  A.  f difcludo , Lat.] 
to  reveal  or  difeover  a thing  which  has  been 
bid.  To  hatch,  from  tclo-vtr,  Fr.  “ The 
beat  of  the  fun  dtfchfctb  them."  Bacon. 
To  reveal  what  Ihould  be,  or  is  hid,  or 
fccrct. 

DISCLO'SER,  S.  one  who  difeovers  r 
thing,  or  reveals  fome  fperet. 

DISCLO  SURE,  S.  the  aft  of  making  a 
thing  feen,  which  was  hidden  from  fight. 
The  revealing  a fecret. 

DISCOLORATION,  S,  tile  aft  of 
changing  the  colour  of  a thing,  or  ftainiug, 
ufed  in  a had  fenfe,  A Rain,  or  change  of 
colour  for  the  worfe. 

To  DISCO'LOUR , V.  A.  to  fpoil  or  de- 
Ilrny  the  colour  of  a thing.  To  Rain,  or 
datvb, 

'I  o D ISC  P/M  IT,  V.  A.  [deftonfoe,  Fr.] 
to  overcome,  beat,  or  conquer. 

1J 1 KCO  jYi PIT,  S.  a defeat,  a rout,  or 
sift 01  y over  an  enemy. 

DISCOMFITURE,  S.  overthrow f de- 
feat;.routs  ruin.,.. 

DISCQM'I  OR T,  S,  a . great  degree  of 
unealincfs,  melancholy,  defpair,  diitrefs.  , 

To  DISCOM'FORT,  V.  A.  to  grieve,  af- 
flift,  fadden,  dittreis,  or  deprive  of  comfort. 

DISCOM'FORTABLE,  Adj.  rtfuling 
comfort  or  tonfoiation.  That  which  occa- 
fions  fad  te  melancholy,  or  diftrefs. 

To  D|St  OMME'ND,  V.  A.  to  blame, 
difapprove,  reprove,  or  cenfure. 

DISCO.UMEN'DABLE,  Adj-  deferving 
blame,  cenfure,  or  reproach. 


D1SCOM- 
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DISCOMMENDATION,  S.  blame,  cen- 
furc,  reproach,  disapprobation.  “ Without 
dijcsmmendatkv , a perfon  might  become  an 
accufer.”  Ay  iff*. 

DlSCOMMtN'DER,  S.  one  who  blames, 
ventures,  or  reproaches. 

To  DISCOMMO'DE,  V.  A.  to  put  to  an 
inconrctiicnce  j to  confufe.  To  rumple  or 
difotder  drefc. 

DlSCOMMO'DJOUS,  Adj.  inconvenient, 
dii  pleating,  trouble  fume. 

To  DliCQMEO'SE,  [deeomptfer,  Fr.]  to 
put  into  difordcr.  To  ruffle,  applied  to  the 
temper.  To  rumple  cloaths.  To  vex,  fret, 
©r  difordcr.  To  difplace,  or  difeard.  **  He 
never  put  down  or  difcom'ojed  acounfellor.” 
Bara.  * 

To  DISCONCF.'RT,  V.  A.  to  unfcttlc, 
difordcr,  or  difeompofe.  To  fruftratc  a de- 
Ign. 

DISCONFO'RMITY,  S.  want  of  agree- 
ment, mconfiflency,  oppofition. 

DISCONGRU'ITY,  S.  disagreement,  dif- 
ference, inconfiftcncyj  oppofition. 

DISCONSOLATE,  Adj.  without  hope  or 
comfort ; melancholy,  or  grieved  on  account 
of  fome  fevere  affliction. 

DISCONSOLATELY,  Adv.  in  a hope 
lei?,  orcomrortlds  manner. 

DISCON'SOLATLNKSS,  S.  thertateof 
a perlbn  under  fevere  affhrtion, 

DISCONTE'NT,  S.  want  of  content  $ 
tmeafinefs;  diltetisritrtion. 

DISCONTE'NT,  Adj.  uneafy,  or  unfatif- 
litd  with  one's  pretent  condition. 

DISCONTENTED,  Fart,  uncafy,  diflatif- 
fced  with  one's  prefer  t condition  j malevo- 
lent, unhappy. 

DISCONTE'NTEDNESS,  S.  uncafmefs  ? 1 
the  not  being  pie-fed  or  f.itUfud  ; the  not  ap- 
proving, unhapp'nefs,  malevolence- 

DISCONTENTMENT,  S.  the  rtate  of 
being  diliali>fied,  urcafy,  or  unhappy. 

DlSCONTI'N  UANC'fc,  S.  want  of  union 
Or  adhcfion  ; criterion,  intermiifion,  inter- 
ruption, or  flop,  applied  to  artion. 

DISCONT1NUA' TION,  S.  the  breaking 
the  continuity,  or  union  $ reparation  of  the 
p.;  rts  of  a thing. 

To  DISCONTINUE,  V.  N.  [difeotumuer . 
Fr  .J  to  break  off*}  to  feparule  ; to  put  an  end  | 
to  an  eftahlilhcd  privilege  or  cufitom  j to  leave 
off ; to  crafe,  to  interrupt, 

DISCON  UNU'i  1Y,  S.  want  of  cohcfion; 
bre. ki'g  off  union  ; reparation. 

DISC  ON  V E NIENCE,  S.  incongruity,  dif- 
agreement,  ir coni i Hen cy.  ‘ * In  thefc  dif 

ism/enufi  u.  of  nature,  driibeiuriou  hath  no 
place  at  all.  ’ flr.i 

DIS'CORD,  S.  {dif  • ad’1.7,  Lat.  ]n  T ate  where  - 
in  perfon s,  forgetting  they  arc  chi  iftians.niutu- 1 
ally  endeavour  to  hurt  t«ch  other,  and  are  loti 
to  all  i lie  tender  tiixrimcutsof  humanity.  A 1 
dilp'daiou  wherrin  pt-rfons  mutually  oppofe 
the  intciclloi  each  othrr.  Dif>gretmcnt.  Ft- 
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guratively,  difference,  contrariety,  or  oppofi* 
tion  of  qualities.  In  Mufic,  the  relation  of 
two  (bunds  which  are  in  themfefvcs  dif.tgrec- 
able,  whether  applied  in  fuccelfion  or  confe- 
cpjence.  If  two  limple  notes  when  founded 
together,  make  a mixture,  or  compound 
found  which  is  difagreeabie  to  the  ear,  it  is  a 
difeord.  Concinneus  dif  cords , are  fnch  as  have 
nothing  very  dif.igrceabic  in  them  (elves,  have 
a good  effeft  in  mufic  only  by  their  oppofi- 
tion, as  they  heighten  that  plcafute  we  re- 
ceive from  mufic  by  increating  its  variety. 

To  DISCORD,  V.  N.  [dif-  rd.y  La'.]  to 
difagrec,  to  produce  a difaoreeublc  found  when 
joined  togethrr. 

DISCO' RDANCE,  DISCO'RDANCY,  S. 
difagreement,  oppofition,  inconfifteucy,  want 
of  harmony. 

DISCORDANT,  Adj.  f difrvdani,  Lat.] 
incontinent,  difigreeing,  or  at  variance  j op- 
pofite,  contrary,  nbt  conformable. 

DISCORDANTLY,  Adj.  fo  as  to  be  at 
variance,  or  incon,fiftent  with  it  ft  if.  Not 
harmonizing,  or  agreeing  with  each  other# 
applied  to  founds.  Peevilhly.  Angrily. 

To  DISCO' VER,  V.  A.  [difcwvrir,  Fr.] 
to  make  a thing  feen  by  uncovering  it ; to 
make  known  J to  find  outfomeihing  ; to  dif- 
clofe,  or  reveal  fopictbing  which  is  fe- 
crer. 

DISCOVERABLE, 'Adj.  that  which"  may 
be  found  out  or  difeovered  j apparent,  ob- 
vious. 

DISCO'VERER,  S.  one  who  finds  out  a 
thing,  place,  or  pofition  not  known  before  $ 
a fcout,  or  one  Cent  to  make  dilcoveries  in  an 
army,  a fpy.  u Send  difeoverers — to  know 
the  numbers  of  our  enemies.”  Sbak. 

DISCOVERY,  S.  the  art  of  finding  out, 
difeovering,  or  revealing  any  thing  fecrer. 

To  DISCOU'NSEL,  V.  A-  to  dif!  bade,-  to 
turn  afide  from  any  vice  or  perfuafion. 

DISCOU'NT,  S.  a fnm  allowed  a perfofl 
for  payment,  before  any  bill  or  debt  becomes 
due,  which  is  generally  as  much  as  the  inte* 
reft  would  amount  to  for  the  fpace  the  bill 
has  to  run. 

1 o DISCOU'NT.  V.  A.  to  give  a p’rfon 
cafti  for  a bdl  heforcdqe,  dedurting  in  ret  eft  for 
the  time  which  it  has  to  run.  To  abate  a 
ceitain  fnm  for  prompt  payment,  on  the  puf- 
chafe  of  any  article. 

To  DISCOU'NT  ENANCE,  V.  A.  to  dif- 
courage  by  coolnefs  or  indifference.  To  (hew 
one’s  difapprohaticn  of  any  meafttre,  by  in- 
difference, or  by  taking  methods  that  maf 
defeat  it  j to  abafi),  confound,  or  put  to 
lhaine. 

DISCOUNTENANCE,  S.  coUnefs  or  in- 
difference of  behaviour  ; disregard. 

D! J* COUNTENANCE R , S.  one  wliodif- 
courages  by  cold  ticatment,  ind.ffctcr.ee,  or 
an  unfavourable  afpert. 

To  DISCO  URAGE,  V.  A.  td  diffrarten* 
or  d;t:r  from  any  attempt  ufed  with  fron 
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and  improperly  with  t0.  “ Difourage  them 
to  flay  with  you.’*  Temple. 

DISCOURAGER*  S.  one  who  deters, 
checks,  or  frightens  a perfon  fionfan  attempt. 

DISCOURAGEMENT,  5.  the  aflef  de- 
teriing  a perfon  from  any  attempt,  by  repre- 
fenting  the  dangers  attending  it.  Any  impe- 
diment or  difficulty  which  renders  a perfon 
unwilling  to  undertake  a defign. 

DISCOU'RSE,  S.  \ the  u is  dropped  and  the 
• pronounced  long,  like  thit  inhere;  from 
difeours,  Fr.  of  difeurfus,  Lat  1 in  Logic,  an 
aft  or  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
proceeds  from  premifes  to  'conferences, 
Converfation,  wherein  perfons  mutually  con- 
vey their  ideas  or  femimenrslo  each  other} 
fpeech ; a treadfeor  diftertation.  “ Plutarch, 
in  his  difeourfe  upon  garrulity.**  P'pe. 

To  DISCOURSE,  V.  N.  to  cpnvcrfe  or 
talk  with  another.  To  rcafon,  or  proceed 
from  propofitions  to  their  conferences.  Ac- 
tively, to  treat  of,  or  make  a thing  the  fub- 
je£I  of  converfation. 

DISCOURSER,  S.  a fpeakcr,  talker,  or 
writer  on  any  fubjeff. 

DISCO'URSIVE,  Adi.  parting,  or  advan- 
cing from  a known  thing  to  an  unknown  $ 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  talk,  dialogue,  or 
converfation. 

DISCOURTEOUS,  Adj.  void  of  civili- 
ty, politcr.cfs,  or  compIaiCmce. 

DISCOU'RTESY,  S.  rudenefs,  cfifrefpcG, 
or  incivility. 

DISCOURTEOUSLY,  Adv.  uncivilly,  or 
toddy. 

DISCREDIT,  S.  [ dtfenditer , Fr.}  dif- 
grace,  ignominy,  infamy,  or  that  which  in- 
volves a perfon  in  lhamc  or  infamy.  The 
imputation  of  a fault,  which  Icflcns  the  fame 
and  eft  tern  of  a peifon. 

To  DISCREDIT,  V.  A.  to  deflroy  or 
lerterj  the  reputation  of  a thing  or  perfon. 
To  render  d thing  fufpicious  which  is  believ- 
ed to  be  true*. 

DISCRE'ET,  Adj-  [dferetus,  Lat.]  able fo 
diitinguifh  between  things  and  their  conferen- 
ces. Prudent,  cautious.  Mode*!,  not  forward 
for  fear  of  the  confequcnccs  of  Jafeivioufnefs. 

DlSCRh'ETLY,  Adv.  prudently,  fcauti- 
oully,  mode  lily,  moderately- 

piiCRE'EYNESS,  S.  a conduit  guided  by 
deliberation,  prudence,  and  difcrctlon. 

DISCRETE,  Adj.  f difcretvt , Lat.}  appli- 
ed to  quantity,  feparate,  dif>in«fk.  Applied 
to  propofitions,  fuch  as  contain  truths  or 
feotjments  let  in  con r raft  to  each. 

DISCRETION,  S.  [decreth,  Lat.}  pru- 
dent behaviour.  Figuratively,  an  unlimited 
power,  or  one  which  is  to  be  limited  by  no 
conditions.  “ He  fu  r r c n ders at diferetfon .** 

DISCRETIONARY,  S.  without  any  o- 
ther  reft  taint  or  guide,  than  a perfon*  s own 
diferetion. 

DI^CRFMINABLt,  [difen  mho,  Lat.] 
diftingulihablc  by  foujc  external  or  outward 
marks 

No.  IX. 
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To  DISCRIMINATE,  V.  A.  [JlfcrfaU 
ro,  Lat.)  to  dirtinguifh,  or  mark  fo  as  id 
Ihew  a difference.  T o feparate  as  different. 

DISCRI'MINATENESS,  S.  diltinttion, 
diflercr.ee,  reparation. 

DISCRIMINATION,  S.  [difcr;minatio9 
Lat.]  the  Rate  of  a thing  diftinguilhed  for 
peculiar  ufes ; dirtimTon  } the  notes  or  marks 
which  dirtinguifh  tilings  from  each  other. 

DISCRIMINATIVE,  Adj.  that  which 
con  (Himes  the  difference  between  things. 

DISCU'fi  IT  OR  Y,  Adj.  [difcubltcriut,  Lat.] 
fitted  for  lying  down.  “ Changed  their  cu- 
bicnlary  beds  to  d if  cubiform."  Proton. 

DISCU M'BENCY,  S.  [dfeumbent,  Lat,J 
the  porture  of  laying  along  at  meals, 
after  the  Roman  manner.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  ufed  the  cuftom  of  difcumbenct 
at  meals.'*  Brown. 

To  DISCUM'BER,  V.  A.  to  difengage 
from  any  thing  which  hinders  a perfon  from 
a fice  ufc  of  his  limbs.  “ The  limbs  dif cum- 
bered from  the  clinging  veft.*‘  Pote- 

DISCUR'SIVE,  Adj.  [dfcurfif,  Fr.]  iu 
perpctu.il  motion,  hurry,  or  agitation.  In 
Logic,  proceeding  from  things  known  to  1 
things  unknown. 

To  DISCUSS,  V.  A.  [difcvjfum,  Lat.]  to 
examine,  or  explain  a difficulty  by  meditation 

or  debate. 

DISCUSSER,  S.  one  who  examines  and 
determines  a point,  or  explains  a difficulty, 

DISCU'SSION,  S.  the  explaining  a diffi- 
culty. The  examining  into  fome  knotty  point. 

In  Surgery,  the  difperfion  of  any  humour  or. 
fwclling. 

DISCU'SSIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power  to 
remove  or  difperfo  any  humor. 

DJ SCUT'! ENT,  S.  [, Pfeutient , Lat.]  in 
Phyfic,  a medicine  which  opens  the  pores, 
and  difperfes  hurtiors,  by  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion,  or  otherwife. 

To  DLDA'IN,  V.  A.  [designer,  Fr.]  to 
reject  with  fco  n and  contempt ; to  refufc  or 
decline  with  abhorrence  and  deteftation.  ' 

DISDA'JN,  S.  contempt,  abhorrence, 
fcorn,  or  contemptuous  auger- 

D1SDATNFUL,  Adj.  abounding  with  in- 
dignation, haughtily, fcornful, contemptuous. 

DISDATNFULLY,  A^v.  in  a contemp- 
tuous, haughty  manner. 

DISDAIN'FULESS,  S.  contempt  or  fcorn, 
including  haughrinefs  and  pride. 

DISE'ASE,  S.  the  ftate  of  a living  body, 
wherein  it  is  prevented  from  the  life  and  cx- 
ereife  of  any  of  its  functions,  attended  with 
u fenfation  of  uneafintfs.  In  Botany,  that 
ftate  of  a plant,  rendered  incapable  of  an- 
fwering  the  feveral  purpofes  for  which  it  was 
formed. 

To  DTSE'ASE,  V.  A.  to  affett  the  body, 
unable  to  extreife  its  functions,  .To 
with  pain. 

To  DISEMBA'RK,  V.  A.  to  carry  from 
n (hip  or  veflel  to  land.  To  go  to  land,  or 
on  Ihore  from  a (hip, 

if  y 
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To  DISEMBIT'TER,  V.  A.  to  free  from  To  DESFi'GURE,  V.  A.  to  change  *ny 
bittcrncfs  or  pain.  To  fweeten.  thing  to  a worfe  form.  To  render  a thing 

DISEMBO'DJED,  Adj.  ftripped,  depriv-  lefs  beautiful, 
ed,  or  diverted  of  body.  DISFIGUREMENT,  S.  change  from 

• To  DISEMBO'GUE,  V.  A.  [ difemboucb - beauty  to  uglinefs,  or  from  a pleafing  agrcca- 
er,  old  Fr.J  to  difeharge  at  its  mouth  into  ble  form  to  one  which  is  lefs  fo. 
the  fea,  applied  to  river*.  Neuterly,  to  flow.  To  DISFO  REST,  V.  A.  to  reduce  ground 
Among  mariners,  to  go  out  of  a river  into  from  the  flate  of  a foiert,  to  that  of  common 
the  main  ocean,  applied  to  a (hip.  ground. 

D I SE M BO' WELLED,  Part,  taken  from  To  DISFRANCHISE,  V.  A.  to  deprive 
the  bowels.  of  its  charter,  privileges  or  immunities  j to 

To  DISEMBRO'IL,  V.  A [ debrcuiUer , deprive  a per  ion  of  his  freedom  as  a citizen. 
Fr.]  to  free  from  confufion,  diforder,  per-  DISFRA'NCHISEMEN  T,  J*.  the  aft  of 
plexity,  or  quarrels.  depriving  a perfon  or  place  of  fredom,  privi- 

To  DISENABLE,  V.  A.  to  deprive  of  leges  or  immunities, 
power,  to  weaken,  or  incapacitate.  » To  DISFUR'NISH,  V.  A.  to  takeaway 

To  DISENCHANT,  V.  A.  to  free  from  goods  or  furniture  ; to  rtiip,  fpoil,  or  plun- 
the  power  cf  any  fpcll,  charm,  enchant-  der.  To  deprive.  “ He  durft  not  disfumijb 
ment,  or  infatuation.  that  country  cither  of  fo  gtcat  a coroman- 

To  DISENCUMBER,  V.  A.  to  free  from  der.’*  Knoller. 
any  thing  which  opprertes  a perfirn  with  a To  DISGO'RGE,  V.  A.  [demerger,  Fr."| 
fen  fa  ti  on  of  burthen  fomenefs  or  untafinefs.  to  vomit  or  difclurgc  by  the  mouth.  To  dif* 
To  free  from  any  hindrance,  obftruftion,  or  charge,  ejeft,  or  pour  out  with  violence, 
incumbrance.  DISGRA'CE,  S.  [Fr.]  fhame,  infamy, 

DISENCU’MBR  ANCE,  S.  freedom  from  diferteem  ; a flare  wherein  a perfon  or  thing 
hindrance,  perplexity,  or  uneafinefs.  has  lort  thofe  qualities  which  rendered  it 

To  DISENGA'GE,  V.  A.  to  feparate  worthy  of  refpeft.  The  flate  of  a perfon  out 
from  any  thing.  To  feparate  from  any  thing  of  favour. 

which  is  an  encumbrance.  To  clear  from  To  DISGRAT E,  V.  A.  to  deprive  of  ho- 
impediments  or  obftruftions.  To  withdraw,  nour,  efleem,  or  dignity, 
or  divert  the  mind  from  any  thing.  Neu-  DISGRA'CEFUL,  Adj.  fullof  dilhonour, 
terly,  to  fet  ourfclves  free  from.  ” We  may  infamy,  or  fhame. 

from  the  world  by  degrees.”  Collier.  DISGRA'GEFULLY,  Adv.  fo  as  mud 
Ufed  with  from.  fubjeft  a perfon  to  infamy,  diflionour,  fliame, 

DISENGA'GED,  Adj.  at  leifurc,  unocu-  or  reproach, 
pied,  not  fixed  to  any  particular  objeft.  DISGRA'CER,  S.  one  who  expofes  ano- 

DISENGA'GEMEN  T,  S.  freedom  from  thcr  to  infamy,  lhamc,  di/honour,  and  re- 
any  obligation,  attendance,  or  leifure.  pioaeh. 

To  DISENTAN'GLE,  V.  A.  to  fet  free  DISGRA'CIOUS,  Adj.  unfavourable,  of- 
from  an  obrtacle,  perplexity,  or  impediment,  fenfive,  or  difagrccable.  ft  Dif gracious  in  the 
To  DISENTHRALL,  V.  A.  to  free  from  city’s  eye.*'  Sbak. 
any  flavery  or  bondage ; to  fet  free,  deliver,  To  DISGUI'SE,  V.  A.  [difguifer,  Fr.]  to 
or  releafe.  tl  Thereby  difcntbral  thcmfelvcs.”  conceal  a perfon  by  means  of  fome  rtrange 
South.  dvefs.  Figuratively,  to  diflemble,  or  con- 

To  DISENTHRO'NE,  V.  A.  to  depofe,  real  by  a falfc  appearance.  To  disfigure  a 
or  drive  from  the  throne.  thing.  To  intoxicate  by  drinking. 

To  DISENTRA'NCE,  V.  A.  to  free  DISGUI'SE,  5.  a drefs  made  ufe  of  to 
from  a trance  or  fwoon.  conceal  a perfon.  A filfe  appearance  made 

DISESTE'EM,  S.  want  of  efteem  ; a ufe  of  to  conceal  fome  defign. 
flight  j lofs  of  credit  or  erteem.  DJSGUl'SEMEN  T,  S.  any  drefs,  habit. 

To  DISESTF/EM,  V.  A.  to  regard  flight-  or  artifice  ufed  to  make  a perfon  appear  dif- 
ingly;  to  confider  or  regard  with  lefs  efteem,  ferent  from  what  he  does  generally,  or  na- 
but  not  to  rife  to  contempt.  turally. 

DISFA'VOUR,  S.  want  of  countenance,  DISGUl'SER,  S.  one  who  alters  the  ap- 
or  fucli  a concurrence  as  may  render  a defign  pearance  of  a perfon  or  thing  One  who 
fuccefsful.  A rtate  wherein  a perfon  meets  mafks  or  conceals  his  real  defigns. 
with  no  encouragement  or  aflirtancc.  Want  DISGU'S  I , S.  an  averfion,  Jirtarte,  dif- 
of  beauty.  or  fymmetry  of  features.  pleafurc,  arifing  from  fome  difagrccable  ac- 

To  DISFA'VOUR,  V.  A,  to  difeounte-  tion,  or  behaviour 
mnee,  to  dsfeourage,  to  withdraw  kind-  To  DISGU'ST,  V.  A.  [dfgoufcr,  Fr.]  to 
nefs  from  a perfon.  raife  an  averfion,  or  naufeoufnefs  in  the  fto- 

D’SFIGURA' riON,  55.  the  aft  of  fpoil-  rmch  by  a dif.igreeablc  taftc.  To  raife  an 
ing  or  dertroylng  the  form  of  a thing  or  per-  averfion.  by  fomd  difagtecble,  or  ofTenfive 
fon.  The  rtate  of  a thing  whofe  natural  form  aftion,  ufed  wither  or  fort’.  To  raife  an 
and  beauty  is  fpoiled.  Figuraiivcly,dcformity.  averfion,  or  make  a pc  fon  avoid  through 

aver- 
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averfion;  ufed  with  from. 41  What  difguftt  me 
from  having  to  do  with  anfwer-jobbers.’* 
Swift. 

DISGUSTFUL,  Adj.  producing  averfion 
or  diflike. 

DPSH,  S.  [fife,  Sax.]  a broad  fhallow 
vellel  with  a rim,  either  of  filver,  pewter, 
china,  3cc.  ufed  for  holding  joints,  or  other 
victuals  at  a table,  and  differing  from  a plate 
in  fize.  Figuratively,  the  meat  placed  in  a 
difb. 

To  DFSH,  V.  A.  to  ferve  meat  up  ele- 
gantly, or  place  it  in  a difb . To  difb  out, 
to  adorn,  deck,  or  fet  off. 

DISHABILLE,  S.  [Fr.]  an  undrefs  } a 
ioofe  and  negligent  morning  drefs. 

DISHABILLE,  Adj  loofely,  carclefsly, 
and  negligently  drefs’d. 

To  DISHA'BIT,  V.  A.  to  difrlace  or 
uncover  a thing.  *•  From  their  fixed  beds  of 
lime  had  been  d[ (habited."  Sbak. 

To  DISHEA'RTEN,  V.  A.  to  deprive  of 
courage  ; to  terrify  j to  make  a perfon  ima- 
gine a thing  to  be  impracticable. 

DISHERISON,  S.  the  aft  of  debarring 
or  hindering  a perfon  from  an  inheritance. 

To  DISHE'RIT,  V.  A.  to  debar  or  cut 
off  from  an  inheritance. 

To  DISHEVE'L,  V.  A.  f dtcbeveUr,  Fr.] 
to  fpread  hair  in  a Ioofe,  negligtnr,  carclefs, 
and  diforderly  manner. 

DISHONEST,  Adj.  fraudulent,  or  in- 
con  fiflent  with  juftice.  Reproachful,  or 
ftametii'. 

DISHONESTLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  be  in 
confident  with  honour,  honelly,  or  juft  ice. 

DISHONESTY,  S.  want  of  probity. 
The  aft  of  doing  any  thing  to  defraud  ano- 
ther. Injuilice.  Figuratively,  unchafte- 
nefs,  or  lewdnefs.  n If  you  fulpeft  me  in 
any  dijhonefty ,**  Sbak. 

DISHONOUR,  S.  that  which  affefts  a 
perfon  with  difgrace.  Figuratively,  reproach, 
lofs  of  reputation. 

To  DISHONOUR,  V.  A.  to  bring  to 
fhamc  or  difgrace.  To  blaff  or  injure  the 
charaftcr  of  a perfon.  To  violate  a perfon’s 
chafiity.  To  treat  with  indignity,  or  con- 
tempt. 

DISHONOURABLE,  Adj.  void  of  re- 
fpeft,  reverence,  or  effeem.  Shameful ; re 
proachful  ; difr^pmahle. 

DISHO'NOUR  F.R,  S.  one  who  treats  ano- 
ther with  indignity,  or  violates  the  chafiity 
of  a female. 

To  DISINCA'RCER  ATE,  V.  A.  to  free 
from  imprifonment.  Figuratively,  to  re 
leafe,  or  free  from  confinement.  “ Open 
the  furface  of  the  earth  for  to  difncarctiau 
the  fame  venene  bodies.’*  Harvey. 

DISINCLINATION,  S.  want  of  affec- 
tion, or  biafs.  Want  of  propcnfity,  lefs 
than  averfion. 

To  DISINCLINE,  V.  A.  to  lefien  or 
abate  oqc’s  aflfcftkmsfor  a thing  or  perfon. 
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DISINGENU'iry,  S.  unfairneft;  low 
and  mean  artifice  \ cunning. 

DISINGENUOUS,  Adj.  not  openly  and 
frankly.  Meanly,  fly,  cunning,  fubtle. 

DISINGENUOUSLY,  Adv.  in  an  un- 
fair, fly,  or  fubtle  manner. 

To  DISINHE  RIT,  V.  A.  to  cut  off  or 
deprive  of  ao  inheritance. 

DISIN  I ERES'SED,  Adj.  [from  dit  and 
intereffe,  Fr  ] without  any  regard  to  private 
inrereft  j without  any  bias  on  account  of  a 
perfon’s  own  emolument,  or  advantage.  Im*- 
partial. 

DISINTEREST,  S.  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  a perfon’s  fucccfs  or  interefi.  A dis- 
advantage or  lofs.  Difregard  of  profit  or 
private  advantage. 

DISINTERESTED,  Adj.  not  influenced 
by  any  fclfilh  views  of  private  lucre,  or  ad- 
vantage. 

To  DISJOIN,  V.  A.  [drjoindre,  Fr.]  to 
feparate  things  which  are  united.  1 o part, 
or  fever. 

To  DISJOINT,  V.  A.  [pronounced  dif- 
jint,  with  the i long]  to  put  out  of  joint. 
To  feparate  things  at  the  joint.  To  carve 
or  cut  into  pieces.  To  make  incoherent. 
To  marr  or  deflroy  the  conneftion  of  words, 
or  fcntcnces.  “ Her  words  disjointed .**  Smith • 
Neuterly,  to  fall  in  pieces. 

DISJOINT,  Part,  divided.  tf  Thanks 
— our  (late  to  be  disjoint.'*  Sbak. 

DISJUNCTION,  S.  r dujttnffio,  Lat.]  fe- 
paration;  divifion.  44  The  disjuniltotx  of  the 
body  and  the  foul.’*  South. 

DISJUNCTIVE,  Adj.  [disjunHrvus,  Lat.] 
difnniting;  unfit  for  union.  In  grammar, 
applied  to  fuch  particles  as  denote  a repara- 
tion, or  oontrafi.  In  Logic,  applied  to  fuch 
propofitions  whofe  parts  are  oppofed  to  each 
other  by  disjunctive  particles. 

DISJUNCTIVELY,  Adj.  in  a feparate 
manner;  difiinftly;  feparatc/j. 

DIS'K,  S.  [dife,  Sax.  difeus h Lat.]  in 
aftronomy,  the  body  of  the  fun  or  planets, 
divided  by  aftronomers  into  iz  parts.  In 
optics,  the  magnitude  of  thegfa/Sof  a tcle- 
fcope,  or  the  width  of  its  aperture.  In  bo- 
tany, the  middle  part  of  radiated  flowers. 

DISKI'NDNESS,  S.  want  of  Ju’ndnefs, 
affection,  charity,  or  bencvo/ence-  An  aft 
whereby  a perfon  receives  detriment,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  derived  frem  ill-will. 

DISLI'KE,  S.  want  of  approbation,  affec- 
tion, orcflcem. 

ToDISLTKE,  V.  A.  to  difapprove.  To 
look  on  as  improper,  or  faulty.  To  hatcr 
To  fliew  difguft,  or  dif-eftcem. 

To  DISLTKEN,  V.  A.  to  change  the 
appearance  of  a thing  from  what  it  was  be- 
fore. 

To  DI'SLOCATE,  V.  A.  [from  dh  and 
h catus,  Lat.  1 to  put,  or  force  out  of  its  pro- 
per'place.  To  disjoint. 

DISLOCATION,  S.  [from  dijlccate]  the 
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putting  things  out  of  their  proper  places.  In 
forgery,  a joint  put  out,  or  the  forcing  a bone 
from  its  focket.  A luxation* 

To  DISLODGE,  V.  A.  to  remove  from 
a place  by  force,  fo  drive  an  enemy  from  a 
pod.  To  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters. 
Neuterly,  to  decamp.  “ He  rcfolved — with 
all  his  leg’ons  to  dijloage."  Par.  Loft. 

DISLO'YAL,  Adj.  [dfjloyaly  Fr.J  false,  or 
difobed:ent  to  a fovereign.  “ The  lady  is 
ji/Icyal."  Sbak.  Dilhoneft,  u A falfc 
dijl'jyal  knave.”  Sbak. 

DISLO'YALLY,  Adj.  in  a faithlcfs,  dif- 
obedient,  difloyal  manner. 

DISLO'YALT  Y,  S.  want  of  fidelity  to  a 
fovereign.  “ Want  of  fidelity  or  conlbncy 
in  love. M **  Such  feeming  truths  of  hero’s 
dijloyalty,  that  jealoufy^  (hail  be  called  af- 
furance.”  Sbak. 

Dl'SMAL,  Adj.  [duyi-maely  Belg.]  hor- 
rible ; melancholy;  gloomy;  forrowful. 

DISMA'LLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  excite  hor- 
ror, forrow,  or  melancholy. 

DI'SMALNESS,  S.  the  quality  which  ex- 
cites horror,  melancholy,  grief,  or  forrow. 

To  DISM  A'NTLE,  V.  A.  to  ftrip  a per- 
fon  of  any  drefs  or  ornament.  To  unfold, 
or  deflroy.  To  deflroy  the  out-work«.  To 
deftroy  any  thing  external.  €S  His  nofe  dif- 
mantlcd .**  Dry  den. 

To  DISMA'SK,  V.  A.  to  pull  off  a mafk 
to  uncover.  “ Fair  ladies  m (k’d,  are  rofes 
in  the  hud — zxc  rofes  blown  difmafk'd ." 
Sbak . 

To  DISM  A' Y,  V.  A.  \J,fmayart  Span."! 
to  dilcourage,  intimidate,  or  dilhcartcn  with 
fear. 

DiSMA'Y,  S.  [defmayo,  Span.]  Infs  of 
courage,  occafioncd  by  lomc  frightful  objeft; 
fear. 

To  DISME'MBF.R,  V.  A.  to  divide  or 
feparate  one  member  from  another.  To  cut 
or  tear  to  pieces. 

To  DISMI  SS,  V.  A.  [difrmjjvst  Lat.]  to 
fend  away.  To  difeharge.  To  permit  leave 
to  depart.  Ufed  with  from  before  the  thing 
or  perfon  quitted. 

DISMl'SSJON,  S.  WemiJJio , Lat.]  theart 
of  fending  away.  A difeharge  from  an  office. 
Deprivation,  or  the  being  turned  out  of  any 
office. 

To  DTSMCYRTGAGE,  V A.  toredeem 
from  a mortgage,  by  paying  the  money  lent 
on  any  lands  or  eflate.  “ He  dijmortgaged 
the  crown  demefnes.”  Howe!. 

To  DISMOUNT,  V.  A.  [Jemmter,  Fr.] 
to  throw  by  force  from  an  horfe.  To  dlf- 
Jodgc,  or  force  cannon  from  their  carriages. 
Nei  Cevly,  to  alight  from  an  horfe.  To  de- 
scend from  any  eminence. 

DISNA' TURED,  Part,  unnatural;  not 
having  the  natural  affeflions  of  humanity. 
“ Athwart  denatur'd  torment,”  Sbak . 

DISOBE'DIKNCE,  S.  the  a&ing  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  a fuperior. 
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DISOBEDIENT,  Part,  guilty  of  afling 
contrary  to  the  laws,  or  the  commands  of  a 
mafler,  or  fuperior. 

ToPISOBE'Y,  V.  A.  to  aft  contrary  to 
the  commands  of  a fuperior.  To  break,  or 
tranfgrefs  the  laws. 

DIsOBLIGA'TION,  S.  an  aft  which 
alienates  the  affections  of  a perfon,  or 
friend.  An  a<H  which  occafions  diflike. 

To  DlSOBLI'GE,  V.  A.  to  do  fomething 
which  offends  another ; to  difpleafe,  generally 
ufed  as  a fofter  exprelfion  for  diflike. 

DISOBLI'GING,  Part,  unpleafing  ; of* 
fen  five;  unkind. 

DISOBLIGINGLY,  Adv.  in  foch  a 
manner  as  to  difpleafe,  or  offend. 

DISO'RBEl),  Part,  [from  dii  and  orb ] 
caft  from  its  proper  orbit,  wherein  it  perforins 

its  revolutions. 

DISORDER,  S.  [ defordre , Fr.]  want  of 
method,  or  regularity.  Tumult,  or  confu- 
fion.  Breach,  or  violation  of  jaws.  The 
(late  of  an  animal  body,  wherein  the  regular 
exercife  of  its  functions  is  interrupted ; dif- 
eafe;  difeompofure  of  mind. 

To  DISORDER,  V.  A.  to  throw  *nto 
confufion,  or  irregularity.  To  ruffle,  or 
confufe.  To  affeft  with  forr-c  flight  difeafe, 
Todifcompofe.  or  render  unfit  to  exercife  its 
faculties,  applied  to  the  mind 

DISORDERED,  Part,  indifpofed  with  a 
flight  difeafe,  applied  to  the  body.  Con fu fed, 
tumultuous,  or  rebellious,  applied  to  Hates. 
Rumpled,  applied  to  a perfon’s  drefs. 

DISORDERLY,  Adv.  inconfiflent  with 
law,  or  virtue.  In  an  irregular,  or  tumul- 
tuous manner,  applied  to  the  motion  of  the 
animal  fpirits.  In  a manner  wanting  me- 
thod, applied  to  the  placing,  or  diflribution 
of  things. 

DISO'RDINATE,  S,  irregular;  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  rules  of  virtue.  4‘  Thefe  not 

dif ordinate.'*  Milton. 

To  DISPARAGE,  V.  A.  [from  dif  par, 
Lat.]  to  match  with  what  is  not  equal.  To 
difgrace,  by  joining  a thing  of  fuperior  ex- 
cellence, with  one  below  ic.  To  difgrace, 
by  comparifon  with  fomething  of  lefs  value. 
To  treat  with  contempt  and  difhonour.  To 
expofe,  to  blame,  cenfure,  leffen,  or  re- 
proach. 

DISPARAGEMENT,  S.  difgrace,  or 
difhonour,  arifing  from  comparing  a thing  with 
fomething  of  inferior  excellence  and  dignity. 
In  law,  the  marrying  an  heir  with  a perfon  of 
an  inferior,  or  mean  degree.  Difgrace,  dif- 
honour, or  reproach.  Ufed  with  /«,  before 
the  perfon  or  thing  injured. 

DISPARA'GER,  S.  one  who  treats  ano- 
ther with  indignity,  and  endeavours  to  leflen 
the  value  of  a thing  by  comparing  it  with 
fomething  of  lefs  value. 

DISPARETY,  S.  [dijt>ar%  Lat.J  oppo- 
fition  of  qualities.  Difference  in  degree. 
Unlikclinefs,  or  diflimilitufic. 
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To  DISPA'RT,  V.  A.  [departer,  Fr. 
difpertior,  Lat.]  to  divide  into  two.  To  fe- 
parate;  to  burft;  to  rend. 

DISPA'RT,  S.  the  mark  fet  on  the  muzzle 
ring  of  a piece  of  ordnance. 

DISPA'SSION,  S.  coo!nef> ; freedom 
from  the  padions  or  affeCtions  of  the 
mind. 

DISPASSIONATE,  Adj.  free  from 
anger,  or  other  paftions.  Calm,  cool,  fe- 
rene,  and  temperate. 

To  DISPATCH,  V.  A.  to  fend  a perfon 
or  thing  away  haftily  ; to  murder;  to  per- 
form bufinefs  quickly. 

DISPA'TCH,  S.  quicknefs,  expedition, 
a meftuge,  an  expref*. 

To  DISPE'L,  V.  A.  f Jifp:llc,  Lat.]  to 
difpcrfe;  to  clear  away  any  obltruCtion  by  dil- 
fipating  it. 

DISPENSARY,  S.  the  place  where  me- 
dicines arc  fold  and  phyfirian’s  bills  are  made 
up.  A book  containing  receipts  for  making 
medicines. 

DISPENSATION,  S.  [diffenfatio,  Lat.] 
the  oeconemy  obferved  by  divine  Providence 
in  the  general  dittr ibution  of  rewards  and 
punifhnicnts  to  all  mankind.  A permilTion 
to  do  fomething  contrary  to  the  laws,  or  a 
fufpenfion  of  their  force  for  a certain 
time. 

DISPEN'SATORY,  S.  a book  containing 
receipts  by  which  medicines  arc  made. 

To  DISPE  NSE,  V.  A.  \dtpenjtr,  Fr.] 
to  diftribute,  or  give  among  fcvcral  per  Tons. 
To  make  up  a receipt  or  medicine,  in  phyfic. 
To  difpenfe  with.  To  excufe  from  a duty. 
To  render  an  equivalent.  To  make  corn- 
pen  fation.  “ Can’ ft  thou  difpenfe  with  hea- 
ven for  fuch  an  oath.**  Sbak. 

DISPE'NSE,  S.  excufe;  di  (pen  fation. 

Indulgences,  dfptrfci,  pardons,  bulls.*’ 
Par.  Loft. 

DISPE'NSER,  S.  one  who  diftributes, 
gives,  or  beftows. 

To  DISPEOPLE,  V.  A.  to  deprive  a 
Country  of  its  inhabitants. 

To  DISPERSE,  V.  A.  [difperfus,  Lat.] 
to  fcatter;  to  drive  to  different  parts;  to  fe- 
parate  a body  of  men. 

DISPER'SEDLY,  Adv.  in  a feparate 
manner ; feparately. 

DISPE'RSER,  S.  one  who  diftributes  or 
fpreads  abroad  ; one  who  makes  public  by 
communicating  to  many. 

DISPE'RSION,  S.  [diffisrfio.  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  fcattcring,  diftrihticiug,  or  fpreading. 
The  ftatc  of  perfons  which  arc  divided  or  fc- 
parated  from  each  other. 

To  DISPIRIT,  V.  A.  to  ftrike  with  fear; 
to  difeourage  , to  exhauft  the  fpirits. 

DISPIRPTEDNESS,  S.  want  of  alacrity, 
courage,  vigour,  or  vivacity. 

To  DISPLA'CE,  V.  A.  to  put  out  of  a 
place.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. To  fuperfede,  remove,  or  abolilh  in 
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order  to  introduce  feme  other  perfon  or  thing 
in  the  room.  To  put  an  end  to  diforder. 
‘i  You  \\z\edif placed  the  mirth.”  Sbak, 

DISPLA'CENCY,  S.  [ difplicentia , Lat.] 
behaviour  which  occafions  dilplcafurc,  or  d»f- 
guft. 

DISPLANTATION,  S.  the  removal  of 
a plant.  The  driving  people  out  of  a planta- 
tion or  Settlement.  <k  The  AlTyrians,  whole 
d\f plantation  Senachciib  vaunted  of.** 

To  DISPLAT,  V.  A.  [deffifier,  def player, 
Fr.]  to  fpread  abroad  or  wide.  To  ex- 
plain a thing  minutely.  To,fet  oftentatiouf- 
ly  to  view.  To  fet  ofF  to  the  beft  advantage. 
In  Curving,  to  cut  up  a crane,  ($c. 

DISPLAY,  S.  the  aft  of  exhibiting  a thing 
to  view  ; to  difeover  its  excellencies. 

DISPLAYED,  Part,  in  Heraldry,  appli- 
ed to  a bird  in  an  crcft  y olture,  with  its  wings 
expanded. 

To  DISPLE'ASE,  V.  A.  to  offend.  To 
raife  the  ill-will  of  a perfon.  To  difguft, 
or  raife  an  averfion,  applied  to  the  fenfes. 

DISPLE'ASINGNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
creating  diflike,  or  being  difagrecable. 

DISPLE'ASURE,  S.  a difagrecable  fen- 
fation  ; uneafinefs,  or  pain.  Anger.  A 
ftdtc  of  difgrace,  wherein  a perfon  has  loft 
the  favour  of  another. 

To  DISPLEASURE,  V.  A.  to  be  guilty 
of  fame  aftion  which  may  give  offence. 

The  way  of  pleafuring  or  dijplecjuiir.fr,  ' 
Bacon. 

DJSPO'RT,  S.  play,  fport  paftime,  di- 
verfion,  fun,  mirth. 

To  DISPO'RT,  V.  A.  to  amufe,  or  di- 
vert. “ Hunting  this  way  to  difpert  him- 
felf.”  Sbak,  Ncuterly,  to  play,  toy,  or 
wanton,  beautifully  applied  to  inanimate 
things.  “ Where  light  difports  in  ever  ming- 
ling dyes.”  Pope. 

DISPO'SAL,  S.  the  aft  of  regulating  any 
thing.  Diftribution,  d /pen fation.  The  right 
of  beftowiug.  Management ; government. 

To  DISPO'SE,  V.  A.  ( dijpcjer , Fr.]  to 
apply  to  any  ufe.  To  beftow,  give,  or  grant, 
to  lay  out  money.  To  adapt ; fit  or -form  for 
any  purpofe.  To  give  a light ; to  infincr.ee 
the  mind.  To  regulate  or  adjuft  ; ufed  with 
of.  To  apply  to  any  purpofe  ; to  transfer  to 
any  other  perfon.  To  employ;  to  place  in 
any  condition.  To  fell  ; to  get  rid  of.  Neu- 
terly,  to  bargain  or  make  terms.  “ She  had 
difp'fcd  w'ith  Cxfar.**  Sbak, 

DISPOSER,  S.  one  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  any  affair.  He  that  gives,  beflows,  cr 
regulates.  A director.  One  who  diftributes 
or  afts  without  coutroul. 

DISPOSITION,  S.  \djpojitio,  Lat.]  a 
regular  arrangement,  dttiribution  of  things. 
Natural  fitnefs,  or  tendency.  Propenfity,  or 
temper  of  the  mind.  Affections  of  kiudnefi 
or  ill  will.  “ The  dijpcfitkns  of  each  people 
towards  the  other.”  Swift, 

DISFO'SITOR,  S,  in  Aftrology,  the  fop- 
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pofed  lord  of  the  fign  in  which  the  planet  is, 
and  the  ruler  of  its  influence. 

To  DISPOSSESS,  V.  A.  to  turn  a perfon 
out  of  a place.  Generally  ufcd  with  of,  be- 
fore the  thing  taken  away.  “ To  difpoj/eft  the 
irate  of  his  new  gotten  kingdom/’  Knollet. 
ormerly  ufed  with  from.  “ And  quite  dif- 
pojjfe/:— concord  ana  law  of  nature  from  the 
earth."  Par.  Left . 

DISPOSURE,  S.  the  power  cf  bellowing 
or  ordering  in  a manner  molt  agreeable  to 
one’s  felf.  State,  or  poilure.  “ They  re- 
mained in  a kind  of  warlike  difpofurt."  Wet- 

ton. 

DISPRA'ISE,  S.  blame.  Cenfure.  Re- 
proach. A bufe. 

To  DISPRA'ISE,  V.  N.  to  blame,  to  find 
fault  with ; to  cenfure  ; to  abufe. 

DISPRA'ISER,  S.  one  who  blames,  ccn- 
furcs,  or  finds  fault. 

DISPRA'ISINGLY,  Adv.  with  blame, 
• reproach,  or  cenfure. 

To  DISPRE'AD,  V.  A.  to  fpread  abroad; 
to  fpread,  or  feitter  different  ways. 

DISPRO'OF,  S.  confutation;  or  the  pro- 
ving a thing  to  be  falfe. 

DISPRO'FIT,  S.  lofs;  damage;  that  by 
which  a perfon  receives  lofs. 

DISPROPORTION,  S.  the  dtfagreement 
or  inequality  between  things. 

To  DISPROPORTION,  V.  A.  to  join 
things  which  difagree  with  each  other. 

DISPROPORTION  ABLE,  Adj.  difa- 
greeing  in  quantity  or  quality.  Not  well 
fuited  or  proportioned. 

DISPROPORTION  ABLENESS,  S.  the 
want  of  agreement,  with  reipefl  to  quantity, 
tzp,  or  quality. 

DISPROPO'RTIONAL,  Adj.  unfuitable 
or  difagrecing  in  quantity,  quality,  or  va- 
lue. 

DISPROPORTIONATE,  Adj.  difagrec- 
ing in  quantity,  or  value.  Wanting  fym- 
metry, 

DISPROPORTIONATELY,  Adv.  want- 
ing fymmetry  ; or  difagrecing  in  quantity  or 
value  with  fomething  elfe. 

ToDISPRO'VE,  V.  A.  to  confute  an  af- 
fettion.  To  (hew  a thing  or  praftice  to  be 
inconfiffent  with  truth. 

DISPRO'VER,  S.  one  who  confutes,  or 
proves  a thing  to  be  falfe,  or  erroneous. 

DISPUTABLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  ad- 
mit ef  arguments  on  both  (ides.  Liable  to 
difpute.  Lawful  to  be  icmeffed. 

DISPUTANT,  S.  [ dijpuram , Lat.]  one 
who  argues  again  (I,  or  oppofes  the  opinions, 
or  doltrines  of  another. 

DISPUTATION,  S.  [difputatio,  Lat.] 
the  art  of  oppofing  the  fentimentt  of  others. 
Controverfy,  or  argument  in  oppofitioo  to 
the  fentiments  of  another. 

DISPUTATIOUS,  Adj.  fond  of  oppo- 
ling  the  opinions  of  Olliers  } given  to  debate, 
•r  cavilling. 
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DISPU'TATIVE,  Adj.  fond  of  oppofing 
the  opinions  of  others.  Fond  of  controverfy 
or  cavilling. 

To  DISPUTE,  V.  N.  [difputo,  Lat.]  to 
oppofe  the  fentimrnts  of  another.  To  argue 
again  ft  any  received  opinion.  To  contend  for 
a thing  either  by  words  or  allions.  To  op- 
pofe, or  quellion.  To  difeufs  a quell  ion. 
“ Difpute  it  like  a man.”  Sbalt. 

DISPUTE,  S.  the  all  of  oppofing  the 
opinion  of  another.  Controverfy. 

DISPUTELESS,  Adj.  without  contro- 
verfy. Undifputed. 

DISPUTER,  S.  one  engaged,  or  delight- 
ing in  controverfy. 

DISQUALIFICATION,  S.  that  which 
rendeis  a perfon  unfit  for  the  difeharge  of  an 
employ,  or  the  keeping  an  office. 

To  DISQUA'LIFY,  V.  A.  to  make  un- 
fit. To  difable.  To  exempt,  or  diftble, 
from  any  right,  claim,  or  praliice,  by  law. 

DISQUI'ET,  S.  uneafinefs  ; reftlefsnefs  ; 
want  of  cafe  of  mind.  Anxiety. 

DISQUI’ET,  Adj.  uneafy,  reftlefs,  or  dif- 
turbed  in  mind. 

To  DISQUI'ET,  V A.  to  difturb  the 
mind.  To  tret;  to  vex.  To  make  uneafy, 
or  reftlefs. 

DISQUI'ETER,  S.  a difturber  ; or  one 
who  vexes  and  frets  another. 

DISQUI'ETLY,  Adv.  anxioufly  ; infuch 
a manner  as  to  make  uneafy. 

DISQUl'ETUDE,  S.  care  ; uneafinefs;  or 
difturbance  of  mind.  Anxiety.  Want  of 
tranquility. 

DISQUISITION,  S.  [Jifiuifitio,  Lat.]  an 
alt  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  examines  into 
a fubjelt,  in  order  to  underftand  its  import- 
ance. A ftrilt  fcarch,  fenuiny,  or  exami- 
nation of  a thing  or  matter. 

DISREGARD,  S.  flight  notice ; con- 
tempt; neglclt  ; difefteem ; indifference. 

To  DISREGARD,  V.  A.  to  take  no  no- 
tice of ; to  flight ; to  neglell ; to  contemn  j 
to  be  indifferent  about. 

DISREGA'RDFUL,  Adj.  negligent ; con- 
temptuous ; indifferent. 

DISREGA'RDFULLY,  Adj.  in  a neg- 
ligent,  contemptuous,  indifferent,  or  (light- 
ing manner.. 

DISRE'LiSH,  S.  a bad  tally  ; difguft,  or 
diflike. 

To  DISRE'LISH,  V.  A.  tomakeathiog 
naufeous.  To  aflclt  the  tafte,  with  a dis- 
agreeable fenfation.  To  diflike. 

DISREPUTATION,  S.  dlfgrace ; dif- 
efteem ; or  that  which  will  leflen  a perfon’s 
chandler. 

DISREPUTE,  S.  difgrace  ; an  ill  cha- 
raller  ; lofs  of  reputation.  Reproach. 

DISRESPE'CT,  S.  incivility;  want  of 
eftcem  ; a behaviour,  which  approaches  to 
rudenefs  and  argues  want  of  reverence. 

DISRESPE'CTFUL,  Adj.  uncivil;  without 
efteem  ; unmannerly  ; unpolite. 
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DISRESPECTFULLY,  Adv.  in  an  nn- 
civil,  indecent,  irreverent,  or  unmannerly 
manner. 

ToDISRO'BE,  V.  A.  to  unprefs.  To  lay 
afide,  to  divert,  applied  to  the  mind.  “ Who 
will  be  perfuaded  to  difrobe  himfclf  at  once  of 
|0  his  old  opinions.**  Locke. 

DISRUPTION,  S.  the  art  of  breaking  or 
burfting  afunder.  A breach,  or  rent. 

DISSATISFACTION,  S.  the  ftate  of  a 
perfon  who  is  not  contented,  but  wants  fomc- 
thing  to  compleat  his  wilh  or  happinefs.  Dif- 
content.  Figuratively,  want  of  fome  quality 
to.caufc  pica fu re. 

DISSATISFACTORY,  Adj.  that  which 
is  not  able  to  produce  content,  or  fatisfac- 
tion. 

To  DISSATISFY,  V.  A.  to  be  difeon- 
tent.  To  difpleafe.  To  be  deficient  in 
fome  quality  requifite  to  pleafeor  content. 

To  DISSE'CT,  V.  A.  [diJJcElum]  in  Ana- 
tomy, to  divide  the  parts  of  an  animal  body 
with  a knife,  in  order  to  confider  each  of 
them  apart-  Figuratively,  to  divide,  and  cx- 
amine  any  fubjert  minutely. 

DISSE'CTION,  S.  in  Anatomy,  the  art 
of  cutting  or  dividing  the  fcveral  parts  of  an 
animal  body  afunder,  to  examine  into  their 
nature  and  refpertive  ufes.  To  divide  the  fc- 
veral parts  of  a plant,  leaf,  or  any,  piece  of 
work,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  mutual 
connertion  of  their  fcveral  parts. 

DISSEI  ZOR,  S.  one  who  deprives  or  dif- 
poflefles  another  of  his  right. 

To  DISSE'MBLE,  V.  A.  [ dijfmuh , Lat.] 
to  hide  under  a falfe  appearance.  To  pre- 
tend that  to  he,  which  is  not.  To  play  the 
hypocrite. 

DISSE'MBLER,  S.  one  who  conceals  his 
real  defigns,  temper,  under  a falfe  and  fpe- 
cious  appearance.  An  hypocrite. 

DISSE'MBLINGLY,  Adv.  in  an  hypo- 
critical manner,  fo  as  to  conceal  one’s  real 
fentiments  under  a falfe  and  fpecious  appear- 
ance. 

To  DISSE'MINATE,  V.  A.  [ dijfminatum ] 
to  fcattcr  feed ; to  fow.  Figuratively,  to 
fpread  abroad  a report. 

DISSEMINATION,  S.  [dijfemmatio, Lat.] 
tht  art  of  fowing.  The  adt  of  propagating 
a report,  &c. 

DISE'MINATOR,  S.  he  that  fows. 
One  who  fp reads  or  propagates  a report,  or 

dortrine-'i 

DISSENSION.  S.  f difeirtjo , Lat.]  differ 
euce  or  difagreement  in  opinion,  or  politics. 
A breach  of  union.  Contention  ; or  warm 
oppofition. 

DISSE'NSIOUS.  Adj.  difpofed  to  rtrife ; 
quarrel  fome.  Fartious.  turbulent. 

To  DISSE'NT,  V.  N.  \dij)cniio't  Lat.]  to 
difagree;  . 'Lp  think  differently.  To  be  of  a, 
contrary  nature;  to  differ. 

DISSE'NT,  S.  difagreement,  difference 
pf  opinion. 
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DISSENTANEOUS,  Adj.  difjg-eeable ; 
inconfirtent. 

DISSE'NTER,  S,  one  who  difagrees  to 
an  opinion  5 one  who  feparates  himfclf  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 

DISSERTATION,  S.  [ dijfertatio , Lat.] 
a fet  difeourfe  or  treatife. 

To  DISSE'RVE,  V.  A.  to  art  contrary 
to  the  intererts  and  advantage  of  a perfon  or 
caufe.  To  do  injury  or  damage  to.  To 
hurt. 

DISSE'RVICE,  S.  harm  ; hurt ; injury; 
prejudice,  or  an  ill-turn. 

DISSE'RVICEABLE,  Adj.  difadvantage- 
ous.  Injurious.  Hurtful. 

To  DISSE'VER,  V.  A.  to  break,  divide, 
or  part  in  two.  To  feparate  ; to  divide. 

DTSSILE'NCE,  S.  [d\ffttentt  Lat.]  the 
art  of  ftarting  afunder  ; burfting  in  two. 

DISSILI'TION,  S.  the  art  of  ftarting 
afunder  j or  burfting  after  being  united. 
€<  The  dijfilition  of  that  air  was  great/* 
Boyle . 

DISSIMILAR,  Adj.  [diffimilis,  Lat.] 
differing  in  quality  or  fhape.  Unlike  j of  a 
different  kind,  nature,  or  degree. 

DISSIMILARITY,  S.  unlikelinefs  in 
quality,  temper,  bulk  or  difpofition. 

DISSIMILITUDE,  S.  difference  of  form 
or  quality.  Want  of  refemblance. 

DISSIMULATIONS.  [dijjimulatie, Lat.] 
the  art  of  putting  on  a falfe  or  feigned  ap- 
pearance, to  conceal  one’s  intention,  or  dif- 
pofition. 

To  DI'SSIPATE,  V.  A.  [diffifatu:,  Lat.] 
to  feparate  any  collertion,  and  difpcrfe  the 
parts.  To  divide  the  attention  between  a 
diverfity  of  objerts.  To  fcatter  or  fjuander 
wealth,  or  fpend  a fortune. 

DISSIPATION,  S.  [Fr.  dijfpatio9  Lat.] 
the  art  of  feparating.  The  ftare  of  the  parts 
of  a body  feparated.  Figuratively,  inatten- 
tion ; attention  divided  among  a variety  of 
objerts,  and  incapable  to  fix  properly  on  any. 

To  DISSO'CIATE,  V.A.  [ diflociatum , 
Lat.]  to  feparate  things  or  perfons  which  are 
united. 

DISSOLVABLE,  Adj.  that  which  is  ca- 
pable of  having  its  parts  feparated,  by  moif- 
ture,  or  fome  fluid  ; “ Not  diffolvable  by 
the  moifture  of  the  tongue.”  Newt.  Opt. 
Dtfioluble  is  more  frequently  ti fed. 

DISSOLUBLE.  Adj  \dtJJo!ubir,st  Lat.} 
capable  of  having  its  parts  feparated  or  dif- 
folved  by  moifiure  or  heat. 

DISSOLUBILITY,  S.  the  poflibility  of 
being  diflolved  or  liquified  by  moifture  of 
heat. 

To  DISSOLVE,  V.  A.  -f tfifflho,  Lat.] 
To  melt,  or  liquify  with  moifture  or  heat. 
To  deftroy.  To  feparate,  to  break  the  ties 
of  any  thing.  To  part  perfons  who  arc 
united  by  any  bonds.  To  clear  up  a doubt 
or  difficulty.  “ To  dijfohn  doubts.”  Dan. 
v.  1 5.  To  break  or  deftroy  the  force  of  an 
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inchantment.  To  be  overcome,  or  over- 
powered with  fomething  pleating.  To  con- 
fume  or  fall  into  pieces.  To  melt  with 
pleafure;  to  break  up  or  difcliargc  an  af- 
fembly. 

DISSOLVENT,  Adj.  [dj/fohm j.  Lat.] 
having  the  power  of  feparating,  melting  or 
dinoivihg. 

DISSO'LVENT,  S.  that  which  has  the 
power  of  feparating  the  parts  of  anything. 

DISSO'LvER,  S.  that  which  has  the 
power  of  melting,  or  liquifying. 

DISSO'LVIBLE,  Adj.  [commonly  written 
diffohMe,  but  lefs  properly]  liable  to  have 
its  parts  feparated  by  heat  or  moifture.  Liable 
to  perifh  by  the  reparation  of  its  parts. 

DI'SSOLUTE,  S.  f diffblutus,  Lat.]  dif- 
folved  in.  Loofe,  wanton;  abandoned,  or 
unreftrained  by  the  rules  of  morality,  or  re- 
ligion . 

DI'SSOLUTELY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  is  ineonfiftent  with  virtue.  In  de- 
bauchery, and  wantonnefs. 

DISSOLUTENESS,  S.  loofenefs  of  man- 
ners. A conduit  regulated  by  no  reftrainr. 
Wantonnefs;  debauchery.  Wickednefs. 

DISSOLUTION,  S.  the  aft  of  liquify- 
ing and  melting  by  heat  or  mofinre.  The 
deftruftion  of  any  thing  by  the  reparation  of 
its  parts.  Death,  or  the  reparation  of  the 
body  and  foul.  The  aft  of  breaking  up  an 
aflembly.  “ The  dtfjolutm  of  the  noufe." 
Licentioufnefs ; more  commonly  (filed  dif- 
folutenefs.  “ An  univerfal  diffoluHon  of 
manners  began  to  prevail.”  Attcrb. 

DISSO'NANCE,  S.  [Fr.  dijjhnants,  I.at.] 
a mixture  of  unharmonious  founds.  Dif- 
cord. 

DISSO’NANT,  Adj.  [Stfonam,  Lat.] 
founding  harfh  and  difagreeablc  to  the 
ear.  Figuratively,  incontinent ; difagreeing  ; 
“ What  can  be  more  diffonant  from  reafon." 
Itjftnv.  “ Any  thing  dijfmmt  to  truth-" 
South.  Generally,  ufed  with  to,  though  fome- 
times  with  from. 

To  DISSU'ADE,  V.  A.  [diffuadeo,  Lat.] 
to  make  ufe  of  arguments  to  hinder  a perfon 
from  doing  what  he  intends.  To  reprefent 
a thing!  as  improper,  difadvantageous  or 
wrong 

DISSUADER,  S.  one  who  endeavours  to 
dilTuade  or  divert  a perfon  from  a de- 
lign. 

DISSU'ASION,  S.  an  argument  made  ufe 
of  to  divert  a perfon,  from  clofmg  in  with 
any  defign,  including  the  idea  of  a previous 
intention  or  refolution  of  doing  it. 

DISSUA'SIVE,  Adj.  tending  to  divert  or 
turn  afide  from  afiy  purpofe. 

DISSUASIVE,  S a motive  or  argument 
made  ufe  of  to  difluade  or  prevail  on  a perfon 
to  decline  any  defign. 

DISSY'LLABLE,  S.  [&ie-avXXa/?;?,  difljfl- 
laics,  Gr.]  in  Grammar,  a word  confining 
of  two  fylllables. 
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DI'STAFF,  S.  [dijlcef,  Sax.]  the  (iafT 
on  the  extremity  of  which  the  tow  or  hemp 
is  faftcued  for  fpinning.  Figuratively,  a 
woman,  a female.  “ A difiaff  in  the  throne.” 
Dryd. 

To  DISDAI'N,  V.  A.  to  mark  with  a 
different  colour;  to  fpoil  the  colour  of  a 
thing.  To  blot ; to  mark  with  infamy ; 
pollute,  or  defile. 

DISTA'NCE,  S.  [Fr.  dijlantia,  Lat.]  the 
fpace  between  any  two  objects,  applied  to 
place  or  fituation.  A fpace  marked  in  a 
horfe-courfe.  The  fpace  between  a thing 
preflnt,  and  one  that  is  part  or  future,  applied 
to  time.  A modeft  or  refpcftful  behaviour, 
without  too  much  familiarity.  Referve ; 
coolncfs,  opposed  to  the  clofe  carcfles  and 
familiar  nearnefs  between  friends. 

To  DISTANCE,  V.  A.  to  remove  from 
the  view  ; or  further  from  a perfon.  To 
leave  behind  at  a race,  the  length  of  a dif- 
tance-poft.  Figuratively,  to  furpafs  or  ex- 
cel 1 a perfon. 

DFSTANT,  Adj.  [Fr.  dlflarce,  Lat.]  far 
from,  or  at  a d;  fiance.  Apart,  feparatc, 
afunder.  Removed  from  the  prcfcr.t  inftant, 
applied  to  time  part,  or  future.  Referved, 
oppofed  to  familiar,  applied  to  behaviour  or 
affeftion.  Nor  obvious,  or  bearing  £ remote 
fenfe,  applied  to  words,  and  oppoftd  to  prl- 
maty. 

To  DISTANT E,  V.  A.  to  occafion  a difa- 
grecable  or  naufeous  tafle.  Figuratively,  to 
diflike.  To  offend,  or  difpleafe.  To  make 
a perfon  angry  ; to  vex.  “ Difeafcd,  di[~ 
toped , and  difiiafled  fouls.” 

DISTA'STEFUL,  Adj.  offering  the  pa- 
late, a naufeous  (erjfation.  That  which  gives 
offence,  or  is  unpleafing.  “ Diflajleful  looks.’* 
Shak. 

DTSTE'MPER,  S.  a difproportionate,  or 
inadequate  mixture  of  ingredients.  In  Me- 
dicine, fome  diforder  of  the  animal  machine, 
generally  applied  to  a flight  indifpofition.  A 
diforder  of  the  mind,  ariling  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  paflion  or  appetite.  Want 
of  due  ballance  between  contraries.  Ill-hu- 
mour. Tumultuous  diforder,  applied  to 
ffates. 

To  DTSTE'MPER,  V.  A.  to  affert  with 
fome  difeafe.  To  diforder.  To  fill  the 
mind  with  perturbation.  To  render  rebel- 
lious, or  difafTcfled. 

DISTE'MPERATE,  Adj.  immoderate. 
“ The  diflemperati  heat-”  Raleigh. 

DISTE'MPERATURE,  S.  excefs  of 
heat,  cold,  or  other  qualities.  Violent  com- 
motions. Perturbation  of  m?nd.  Ccnfu- 
fion.  Mixture  of  contrary  qualities. 

To  DISTE'ND,  V.  A.  | diflendo,  Lat.]  to 
flretch  by  filling.  To  ftretch  out,  or  extend 
in  breadth. 

DISTE'NT,  S.  the  fpace  through  whic'Ti 
any  thing  it  firetched  ; breadth.  41  DiRerded 
one  fourteenth  part  longer  5 which  addition 
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of  difler.t  will  add  much  to  their  beauty/' 

JVozton . 

DISTENTION,  S.  [diftentio,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  Hretching  out,  or  in  breath.  Breadth. 
The  aft  of  feparating  one  thing  from  ano- 
ther. u Your  legs  do  labour  more  in  eleva- 
tion than  in  diftenuon V/otton . 

DIS'TICH,  S.  [difiichofi]  a couplet  j a 
couple  of  lines  $ a poem  of  only  two  verfes. 
A theme  or  fubjeft  treated  of  in  two  lines. 

To  DIST'IL,  V.  N.  [difiillo,  Lat.]  to 
fall  by  drops.  To  drop  or  fall  gently,  ap- 
plied to  fluids.  To  ule  a dill.  Aftively, 
to  let  fall  in  drops.  To  extraft  the  virtues 
of  ingredients  by  a (fill. 

DISTI'LLATION,  S.  [dijlilktio,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  feparating  the  oily,  watery,  or 
fpirituous  parts  of  ingredients,  inclofed  in  a 
ftill,  by  means  of  fire.  The  aft  of  diflend- 
ing  in  drops.  That  which  difeends  in  drops 
hom  a ftill. 

DISTI'LLER,  S.  one  who  makes  and 
fells  di  Hilled  liquors'. 

DISTI  LLER  Y,  S.  the  bufinefs,  trade,  or 
employment  of  a diHiller. 

DISTINCT,  Adj.  [diflinffus,  Lat.]  dif- 
ferent in  number  and  kind  j feparate,  apart, 
afunder,  oppofed  to  conjoined.  Un  con  ruled. 
Eafy  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  any  other. 

DISTINCTION,  S.  [Fr.  diflinflhy  Lat.] 
a note  or  mark  which  (hews  the  difference 
between  objefts.  A note  or  mark  of  fupe- 
riority.  1 hat  by  which  one  thing  diners 
from  another.  Difference  made  between 
perfons  of  various  ages,  fexes,  or  ranks. 
Divilion  into  different  parts.  .The  notation, 
or  (hewing  the  difference  between  tilings 
which  are  in  fome  refpefts  like  one  another. 
Difcernment.  Judgment.  High  rank,  or 
dignity. 

DISTINCTIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
to  diflinguifh,  manifeft,  or  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  things.  Judicious. 

DISTINCTIVELY,  Adv.  in  right  order. 
Without  confufion,  dearly. 

DISTINCTLY,  Adv,  without  confufion. 
Plainly,  clearly. 

DISTINCTNESS,  S.  an  accurate  obfer- 
vation  of  the  difference  between  things.  A 
reparation  of  things  either  externally,  or  in 
the  mind,  which  renders  their  difference  from 
each  other  manifeft. 

To  DISTINGUISH,  V.  A.  [difl.nguo, 
Lat.]  to  note  or  mark  the  difference  between 
things  To  feparate  from  others  by  fome 
mark  of  honour.  To  know  from  another 
by  fome  mark  of  difference.  To  perceive  ; 
to  difeern  critically.  To  conftitute  a dif- 
ference. To  mak - known  or  to  make  emi- 
9 nent.  Neuterly,  to  make  known,  or  fhew 
the  point  or  particular  in  which  things  differ 
from  each  other. 

DISTINGUISHABLE,  Adj.  that  which 
may  be  feparated  cr  cafily  known  or  diftin 
guifhed  from  another.  Worthy  of  note,  or 
regard. 
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DISTINGUISHED,  Adj,  eminent.  Ea- 
fily  to  be  feen  from  others,  on  account  of 
fome  remarkable  excellence. 

DISTINGUISHED  S.  one  who  obferves 
and  notes  the  deference  of  things.  A judi* 
cious  obferver. 

To  DISTORT,  V.  A.  [diflortus,  Lat.] 
to  twift  ; to  deform.  To  put  out  of  its  na- 
tural Hate.  “ Diftort  the  underltanding.** 
Tiilotf.  To  wreft  an  expreflion  from  its 
true  meaning,  to  one  which  makes  for  one's 
own  opinion. 

DISTORTION,  S.  [dijlortio,  Lat.]  in 
Medicine,  a contraftion  ot  one  fide  of  the 
mouth,  by  a convulsion  of  the  mufcles  of 
one  lide  of  the  Tee.  An  irregular  motion 
by  which  any  of  the  parrs  of  animal  bodies 
arc  rendered  deformed.  The  wrcHing  an 
expreflion  or  a word  from  its  true  and  in- 
tended meaning,  in  order  to  favour  fome  par- 
ticular fentiment.  / 

To  DISTRA'CT,  [participle  paflive  dif- 
traded,  from  dijlraflus,  Lat.  j to  pull  a thing 
different  ways  at  the  fame  time.  To  fepa- 
rate j to  part.  “ DiftraCl  your  army."  SLak. 
To  fill  and  attraft  (lie  mind  with  variety  of 
different  views  or  confederations.  To  make 
a perfon  mad  or  infanc.  “ Fetch  my  poor 
diffracted  hufband  home.”  Sbak. 

DISTRACTEDLY,  Adv.  crazily,  after 
the  manner  of  a madman. 

DISTRA'CTEDNESS,  S.  the  Hate  of  a 
perfon  who  is  mad,  or  crazy. 

DISTRACTION,  S.  f diftroElio,  Lat.] 
reparation ; diviflon.  Confnlion.  A Hate 
in  which  the  attention  is  called  to  different 
and  fometimes  contrary  objefts.  Perturba- 
tion of  mind.  Madnefs.  Dilturbance,  tu- 
mult, applied  to  government.  Difference  of 
fentiments. 

To  DISTRA'IN,  V.  A.  [dejiralndre,  Fr.] 
in  Law,  to  feize  the  property  of  another  for 
debt.  To  make  a fcizurc. 

DISTRA'INER,  S.  he  that  feizes  or  dif- 
trains  for  debt. 

DISTRA'INT,  S.  in  Law,  the  aft  of 
feizing,  or  that  which  is  f?ifcd  for  debt. 

DISTRAUGHT,  S.  Old  Participle  of 
diftrni 7.  “ Difiraught  of  his  wits.”  Camdtn. 

DISTRESS,  S [ dijireffe,  Fr.]  in  Law,  any 
thing  feized  or  diflraincd.  The  aft  of  mak- 
ing a feizure.  Figuratively,  any  calamity  or 
lols.  The  condition  of  a pcrlon  who  has 
not  the  neceflaries  to  fupply  the  demands  of 
nature. 

To  DISTRESS,  V.  A.  in  Law,  to  fei2e 
for  rent  unpaid  $ to  harrafs,  or  ruin. 

DISTRESSFUL,  Adj.  miferable  j wretch- 
ed ; deprived  of  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life. 

To  DISTRIBUTE,  V.  A.  [diftributumk 
Lat.]  to  divide  amongfl  feveral  perfons.  T<| 
give  to  feveial. 

DISTRIBUTER,  S.  one  who  gives,  be- 
llows, or  diftributes. 
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DISTRIBUTION,  S.  the  aft  of  bellow- 
ini*  (taring  or  dividing.  The  adl  of  giving 
ctarity.  The  thing  given  jo  aims.  In  Lo- 
gic, the  difliu&ion  of  an  univeiful  whole  in 
to  (ever.il  kinds  of  fpecies. 

4 DISTRIBUTIVE,  Ad j.  employed  in 
aligning  portions  to  others.  Diiiributivi 
judicc  is  that  which  allots  e.  ch  man  the  re- 
ward,  punilhment  or  claim  due  to  him. 
'J  hat  which  didinguilhes  a gcntvral  term  into 
its  various  fpecics. 

DISTIU'BUTiVfLY,  Aiv.fingly  ; par- 
ticularly. In  Logic,  in  a manner  which 
exprefles  fi.  gly  all  the  particulars  included  in 
* general  tom. 

Dl'STRICT,  S.  r dijlriauty  Lat.J  the  cir- 
cuit or  territory  within  which  a performs  jurif- 
didion,  power,  or  authority  is  confined.  A 
region,  or  counrry. 

To  DISTRU'ST,  V.  A.  to  fu^ed!  ; to 
want  confidence  in  a perfon.  To  be  diffi- 
dent. 

DISTRUST,  S.  lofs  of  credit.  Snfpi- 
cion  of  a perfon’s  fidelity,  or  ability.  Dif- 
fidence. 

DISTRUSTFUL,  Adj.  fufpicious,  diffi- 
dent of  the  fidelity  of  another.  Model!, 
tirrorou«. 

DISTRUSTFULLY,  Adv.  fufpicioufly, 
or  diffidently. 

DISTRU'STFTJLNFSS,  S.  the  Rate  of 
being  fufpicious  of  another.  Want  of  con- 
fidence. 

To  DISTURB,  V.  A.  [difurbe,  Lat.] 
to  perplex,  difquiet  or  make  uneafy.  To 
confound  To  interrupt  or  hinder  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  aflion.  To  divert,  or  turn 
afide  from  a particular  or  dcflined  end,  ufed 
w ith  f om.  ft  Dijlurb — their  in mod  councils 
fr:m  (heir  dcflined  aim.'*  Par.  Loft. 

DISTURBANCE,  S.  interruption,  con- 
fufion,  or  diforder  of  mind.  Tumult,  up- 
roar, noife,  or  violation  of  the  peace. - 

DISTURBER,  S.  one  who  breaks  the 
pe*ce,  or  caufes  tumults,  one  who  affc<fts  the 
mind  of  another  with  confufion,  trouble, 
anxiety  and  uneafinefs. 

To  DISVa'LUE,  V.  to  undervalue  ; 
to  fet  a low  price  on  a thing  ; to  efleem  be- 
low its  worth  or  value.  “ Her  reputation 
was  (Upvalued  ” Sbakefp. 

To  DlSVE'LOP,  V.  A.  [developer,  Fr.] 
to  unfold. 

DISU'NION,  S.  the  reparation  or  distinc- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a body,  or  perfons  who 
formed  an  alliance.  Figuratively,  breach  of 
concord,  or  dif-greement  between  friends. 

To  DISUNITE,  V.  A.  to  part,  or  divide. 
To  fcp.iratc  or  part  friends. 

To  DISUNITE,  V A.  t»part,  or  divide. 
To  feparate  or  part  friends. 

DISU'NITY,  S.  the  (late  of  reparation. 

“ Dij  unity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter.*’ 
Mi* 

DISU'SAGE,  S,  the  leaving  offor  difeon- 
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inuing  a pra&ice  or  cudom  by  degrees. 

DiSU'SE,  S.  the  lyeuking  off,  or  dilcon- 
linuinga  cudom,  or  practice. 

To  DISU'SE,  V.  A.  toccrffc  to  makeufeof, 
or  practice. 

*Io  D1SVOOJCII,  V.  A.  to  deflroy  credit 
by  contrary  proofs.  To  confute,  or  conti a- 
difh  “ Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  aif- 
veuebed  another.**  Sbak. 

DISWl'TTED,  Part,  deprived  of  one’s 
wits;  mad.  i(  As  (he  had  been  dijwitted?* 
Drayton.  Not  in  ufe. 

DI'TCH,  S.  [dtc,diik,  Erfe]  a trench  made 
to  feparate  and  defend  grounds  and  tocary  off 
luperfluous  water.  In  Fortification,  a trench 
formed  by  digging  between  the  fcarp  and 
eoumerfearp  of  a fort,  and  is  either  dry,  or 
filled  with  water.  Any  long,  narrow  cavity 
formed  in  tire  ground  for  holding  water  ; 
hence  a narrow  river  is,  in.  contempt,  called 
a ditch.  This  word  is  ufed  in  compofition,  a* 
a term  of  contempt,  as  any  thing  worthlefs, 
or  deferving  to  be  thrown  into  a ditch , hence 
a ditch- dog  in  Sbakcfpear. 

To  DI'  TCH,  V.  A.  to  form  a long  trench 
in  the  ground  for  the  boundcry  of  land,  or 
10  receive  water  to  make  a ditch. 

DITTI'ED,  Part,  lung;  (ct  to  raufic. 
<f  Smooth  dittied  long.”  Milton. 

DETTY,  S.  [ditchty  Lelg.  dittum,  Lat.] 
a poem  or  long  fet  to  mulic. 

Dl'VAN,  S.  [Aiab.]  a council  chamber, 
wherein  judice  is  adminidred  among  the 
Eaftcrn  nations.  A council  of  Eaftcrn 
princes.  Figuratively,  any  council  afiem- 
blcd.  “ The  confute  cf  the  dire  divan?* 
Pope. 

To  DIVA'RICATE,  V.  A.  [divaricatus, 
Lat.]  to  part  into  two-  Neutcrly,  to  become 
parted  into  two. 

DIVARICA'TION,  S.  -a  dividing  of  a 
thing  into  two.  Figuratively,  difference  of 
Opinions.  , 

To  Dl'VE,  V,  N.  [daupgan,  Goth.]  to 
go  under  water  and  remain  there  fomc  time. 
Figuratively,  to  make  drift  enquiry  or  exa- 
mination into  another  perfon’s  defigns  or  bu- 
finefs.  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  ques- 
tion, fdeoce  or  doctrine  To  conceal  or 
hide  from  the  fight  or  obfervation  of  ano- 
ther. “ Dive  thoughts  within  my  bread.’* 
Sbak.  Actively,  to  explore  by  diving. 
“ The  Cartic  bravely  divd  the  gulph  of 
fame.”  Denham. 

DI'VER,  S.  one  who  goes  voluntarily  un- 
der water.  One  who  is  hired  to  go  un- 
der water  in  queft  of  things  loft  by  (hip- 
wreck,  &c.  Figuratively,  one  who  makes 
himfelf  ntadcr  of  any  branch  of  fciencc  ; 
one  who  dives  or  goes  to  the  bottom  of  an 
ifFair.  “ A diver  into  caufes.”  JVaton. 

To  DIVERGE,  V.  N.  [divtrgd,  Lat.] 
to  recede  further  from  each  other, 
DIVERGENT,  Particfp  [divergetfry  Lat.] 
in  Geometry,  applied  to  tliofe  lines  which 
, ' con- 
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eonftsntly  recede  from  each  other.  In  Op- 
tics, applied  to  thole  rays  which  feparate 
and  continually  depart  from  cne  ano- 
ther. 

Dl'VERS,  Adj.  [dlverfus,  Lat.]  fnnJry  •, 
fere  al ; more  than  one.  Seldom  tiled,  only 
in  Law  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

DIVERSE,  S.  [ diverfus , Lat.]  differentl 
in  form  or  nature.  Various.  In  different! 
dirertions. 

DIVERSIFICATION,  S.  the  aft  of 
changing  forms  or  qualities.  Variation,  a! 
mixture.  Change,  or  alteration.  “ A di- 1 
verification  ot  the  will.1*  Hale. 

To  DIVERSIFY,  V.  A.  [dh’trjifier,  Fr.*!  j 
to  nuke  different.  To  vary.  To  mark' 
with  variety  of  colours.  To  variegate.  1 

DIVERSION,  S.  [from  divert  \ the  art  | 
of  turning  or  divert. ng  a thing  afiJe  from  its  \ 
courfe.  The  caufe  by  which  a thing  is 
turned  from  its  proper  courfe  Something 
which  unbends  the  mind  ; fomething  lighter 
or  more  pleating  than  amufement,  and  lefs 
forcible  than  pleafure  ; fport,  padime.  The 
public  exhibitions  of  p'ays,  operas,  &c. 
Ill  war,  the  art  of  drawing  off  an  enemy 
from  fomodefign,  by  an  attack  made  or  p e- 
t ended  to  be  made  at  fome  other  place. 

DIVER'S  IT  Y,  S.  [divtrJiUy  Fr.  diverjkas, 
Lat  ] difference  from  each  other.  Variety. 
Diftinrt  being,  difference  of  exigence,  op- 
pofed  to  identity.  Variegation,  or  a compo- 1 
fition  of  different  colours.  “ Biuffnng  in  j 
bright  diverjities  of  day.**  Pope. 

Dl'VERSLY,  Adv.  in  different  ways, 
methods,  manners,  or  d rertions.  “ O’er, 
life’s  vad  ocean  divtrjly  we  fail.**  Pope. 

To  DIVERT,  V.  A.  [ diverto , Lat.]  to' 
turn  afide  from  any  direction.  In  War,  to 
draw  forces  to  a different  parr.  To  feducc,  j 
fiomaruleof  coirdurt.  “ How  timple  was 
that  crude  apple  that  diverted  F.vc.’*  Par. 
Peg.  To  plcafe  by  any  thing  which  affjtds 
pleafure.  See  DIVERSION.  To  fubvert, 
or  dedroy.  “ Frights,— divert  and  crack, 
rend  and  deracinate, — the  unity  and  married 
calm  of  Hates.’*  Sbok.  The  lad  is  an  un- 
common and  improper  application  of  this 
word. 

DIVERTER,  S.  any  thing  that  unbends 
the  mind  and  diverts. 

To  DIVE'RTISE,  V.  A.  [ dhtertifer , Fr.] 
to  pleafe,  amufe,  or  divert.  “ Let  orators 
inftrurt,  let  them  divertife .’*  Dryd. 

D I V E'RT ISEMENT,  S.  [divertifement , 
Fr.J  diverfion.  or  that  which  affords  fports 

How  fond  fo  ever  men  are  of  bad  divertife 
ment."  Government  of  the  T-tgue. 

DIVE'RTIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power  to 
divert,  unbend  and  recreate  the  mind. 

To  DIVE  ST,  V.  A.  [this  is  the  mod 
common  fpelling,  though  devefler , Fr.  from 
whence  it  is  derived,  (news  it  is  moie  pro- 
perly written  with  an  £,  in  the  fird  fylla- 
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Me.  To  take  off  a perfon’s  cloatns.  To 
m^ke  nuked.  To  drip. 

DIVE'STURE,  S.  the  art  of  putting  off. 

“ 1 he  dbvejiure  ef  mortality.**  1 Boyle. 

DIVI'DaBLE,  Adj.  feparate  \ diOinrt  ; 
not  joined.  That  which  may  he  divided, 

“ Dividihlc  Hi  ores  Sbak 

To  DIVI  DE,  V.  A.  [divide,  Lat.]  to  fc- 
psrate  a thing  into  paits.  To  (land  between 
things  as  a partition.  To  part  one  perfon 
from  another.  To  feparate  friends  by  dif- 
corJ.  Te  give  or  didribute  among  feveral 
perfons.  Ncuterly,  to  part,  or  brc.tk  friend- 
fhio. 

DI'VIDEND,S  [dividends,  Lat.] a fharc; 
a pait  allotted.  In  Commeice,  the  portion  * 

of  i mere  if  given  by  a public  company.  In 
Aritlimetic,  the  number-given  to  be  parted, 
fepar.ited  or  d viJed. 

DIVIDER,  S.  that  which  feparates.  One 
who  didributes  to  others.  A particular  kind 
of  compadi^. 

DIVI'DITAL*  Adj.  [divittuus,  1 at.]  divid- 
ed ; ffured  with  or  communicated  to  feveral 
others.  “ Her  reign — with  thoufand  Idler 
lights  dividual  holds.**  Par.  Left. 

DIVINATION,  S.  [dvinatio,  Lat.]  the 
art  of  foretelling  future  envents  j prognodi- 
cation. 

DIVI'ME,  Adj.  [Fr.  of  divintrs,  Lat.] 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  God.  Figura- 
tively, excellent,  extraordinary,  feemingly  i 

beyond  the  na.urc  of  mankind.  Prefacing  j 
forefeeing  ; or  prognodicating.  His  hc.iit,  • 
divine  ot  fomething  ill.**  P.r.  L'Ji.  This 
laft  fenfe  is  uncommon. 

DIVINE,  S.  a minider  of  the  gofpcl. 

A clergyman,  or  one  peculiatiy  dedicated  to 
the  fcrvice  of  the  church. 

To  LIVTNE,  V.  A.  [diviner,  Fr.]  to 
foretcl  future  events,  &c.  To  fore  fee,  fore- 
know, or  prefjgc.  'To  conjerture,  or  guefs. 

DIVl'NltLY,  Adv.  itj  a divine  manner. 

By  the  operation  of  GoJ.  In  a fupreme  or 
fuperlat? vc  degiee. 

DIVTNER,  S.  one  w ho  profeflcs  to  forc- 
tel  or  difcover  future  events.  A gueller. 

“ He  mud  be  a notoblc  diviner  of  thoughts.** 

Brown. 

DI'VING,  the  art  or  art  of  defcenJing 
under  water  to  confiderable  depth*,  and  a- 
biding  tliere  a competent  time  ; the  ufe.  of 
which  are  particularly  in  filhing  for  pearl f, 
corals,  fponges,  wrecks  of  (hips,  Szc.  There 
have  been  various  engines  contrived  to  ren- 
der the  bufinefsof  diving  fafc  and  eafy  $ the 
great  point  is  to  furnilh  the  diver  with  ftcffi 
air,  without  which  he  mud  cither  make  but 
a fhort  day,  or  perilh.  Thofe  who'  dive  for 
fponges  in  the  Mediterranean,  carry  down 
fponges  dipped  in  oil  in  their,  mouths.  But 
confidering  the  fmall  quantity  of  air  that  can 
be  contained  in  the  pores  of  a fponge,  and 
Tow  much  that  little  will  be  contrurted  by  . 
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the  prefTure  of  the  incumbent  air,  fuch  a 
Supply  cannot  fubfift  a diver  Jong,  fince  a 
gallon  of  air  is  no:  fit  for  refpiration  above  a 
minute.  Dr.  Hjlley  allures  us,  a naked 
diver  cannot  fubfift  above  two  minutes  un- 
der water,  with  or  without  a fponge  : be- 
fides,  if  the  depth  be  confiderablc,  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  water  makes  the  eyes  blood-fhot, 
and  frequently  occafions  a fpittiog  of  blood. 

DI V l'NITY,  S.  [divmite,  F.  divinitas, 
Lat.]  a p;.rt  king  of  the  nature  ot  Gon  5 
Godhead.  44  Fancy  th.it  they  feel — divinity 
■within  them.*’  Figuratively,  Go o,  the  fu- 
preme  Being,  the  creator  and  preferver  of  all 
things.  A falfc  deity  or  idol.  44  Beaftly 
divinities."  Par . Loft.  Cclcftial  or  heavenly 
being.  44  Thefc  fubfervient  divinities.''  Cbeyr.e. 
The  fcience  converfaut  about  God,  heavenly 
things,  and  the  duties  we  owe  to  him.  Some- 
thing miraculous,  or  lupernatural.  “ They 
fav  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers.’*  Sbak. 

DIVISIBLE,  Adj.  [ divifibilis , Lat.]  ca- 
pable of  being  actually,  or  mentally  divided 
into  part. 

DIVISIBILITY,  S [drvifbilite,  Fr.] 
the  quality  of  admitting  divilion. 

DIVI'SIBLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of  be- 
ing divided. 

DiVI'SION,  S.  [divifio,  Lat.]  the  aft  of 
feparating.  The  (late  of  a thing,  whofe  parts 
are  divided.  That  by  which  any  tiling  is 
kept  feparate,  or  divided  The  part  which 
is  feparated  by  dividing.  Dilcord,  or  dif- 
.fcicnce  which  occafions  a reparation  between 
friends.  In  Mulic,  the  dividing  the  interval 
of  an  oftavc  into  a number  of  Idler  intervals. 
Adiflinction.  44  I will  put  a divifon  between 
my  people  and  thy  people.”  Exed.  viii.  23 
In  Arithmetic,  that  rule  whereby  we  find 
how  often  a lefs  quantity  is  contained  in  a 
greyer.  In  Logic,  the  feparating  a general 
term  ioto  its  parts. 

DIVI  SOR,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Arithmetic,  that 
number  by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

DIVO'RCE,  S.  (Fr.  divortium,  Lat.]  the 
legal  reparation  of  people  that  are  married  to- 
gether, whereby  the  marriage  contraft  is  ren- 
dered null  and  void.  Forcible  reparation,  or 
divilion  of  things  intimately  united.  Di- 
vorces arc  now  become  lo  very  common,  and 
fo  eifily  obtained,  that  people  of  falhien  no 
longer  look  upon  the  matrimonial  tie  as 
binding  for  life  ; bur  as  a temporary  knot 
difloluble  at  plcafure,  and  at  a very  fniall  ex-  1 
pence,  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  both ; 
parties,  which  may  be  done  without  any  diffi- 1 
culty,  if  the  woman  will  admit  the  charge  of 
infidelity  againft  her  to  be  true,  whether  it  is 
jrcally  fo  or  not.  And  as  fuch  a charge  is  no 
longer  difgraceful,  from  its  happening  fo 
frequently,  any  Jady  will  fubrait  to  get  rid  of 
a troublefomc  hufb-»nd. 

.To  DIVO'RCE,  V.  A.  to  feparate  a huf- 
band  and  wife  from  each  other.  To  annul 
the  marriage  contraft.  Figuratively,  to  force 
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afunder  by  violence.  To  take  away  by 
force.  “ Nothing  but  death  (hall  t'xtdivova 
my  dignities.”  Sbak • 

Dl  VO'RCEMENT,  S.  the  abrogating  or 
fetting  afide  the  marriage  contraft. 

DIURE'TJC,  Adj.  [from  tut  and  oupee, 
Gr.]  having  the  power  to  provoke  urine,  or 
force  a perfon  to  make  water  frequently. 

DIU'RN'AL,  Adj.  f diurnusy  Lat. J relat- 
ing fo  the  d ly.  Confiitu.ing  the  day.  Per- 
formed in  a day. 

DIU'RN'ALLY,  Adv.  daily,  or  every 
day. 

DIUTU'RNITY,  S.  [diutumita t,  Lat.] 
length  of  time.  “ Of  fuch  diuturmty .** 

Brown. 

To  DIV'ULGE,  V.  A.  [dkmlgo,  Lat.] 
to  publilh  ; to  make  known.  To  proclaim, 
“ The  juft  man,  and  divulges  him  through 
heaven  — to  all  his  angels.’*  Par.  Loji. 

DIV'ULGER,  S.  a pubiiflier  ; one  that 
reveals  a fecret. 

To  DI'ZEN,  V.  A.  to  drefs ; to  fet  off 
with  ornaments  or  cioaths.  44  For  fore  I 
lud  dizen'd  you  out  like  a queen.”  Swift. 

Dl'ZZlNESS,  S.  j from  dixxy]  giddinefs, 
lightnefs,  or  s wimming  in  the  head. 

D.VZZY,  Adj.  [difi  difig , Sax.]  giddy, 
having  a fwimming  in  the  head.  Fiurative- 
ly,  cauling  giddinefs.  1 houghtlefs. 

To  Di  ZZY,  V.  A.  to  make  giddy, 
tf  Not  the  dttadfui  fpout  — (hall  dizzy  with 
I more  clamour  Neptune’s  ear.”  Sbak. 

To  DO',  V.  A.  [Preter  did.  Part.  Pall. 
dine,  (rom  don,  Sax.]  to  perforin,  aft,  or  prac- 
tice. 'fo  execute  or  dilcharge.  To  caufe. 
To  have  rccoisrfe  to,  ufed  as  fudeen  and  paf- 
lionatequeftion.  44  What  will  you  do  in  the 
end.  ">•  V.  8..  To  perform  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  another,  toalfift,  joined  with  for.  To 
exert  er  put  forth.  44  Do  tby  diligence  to 
come.”  iv.  9.  To  have  bulinefs,  to 

have  concerns,  or  conneftions,  to  deal,  join- 
ed to  with.  To  gain  a point,  or  have  influ- 
ence on.  44  It  Is  much  that  a jeft  with  a fad 
brow  will  do  with  a foidier.”  Sbak.  lVbat 
to  do  with,  bonifies  to  beftow,  to  employ,  to 
difpofe  of,  or  what  ufc  to  make  of.  44  They 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  tkemfdvts 
Ti/lo.f  “ He  knows  not  what  to  do  with  hi* 
money.”  Neuterly,  to  aft  or  behave,  joined 
to  with,  to  difpatch  or  conclude  a thing 
undertaken,  to  quit  a fubjeft.  44  I have 
done  with  Chaucer,  when  I have  anfw-ered 
j fume  objections.”  Dryd.  To  fare,  to  be 
I conditioned  with  refpeft  to  health  or  fick- 
nefs.  44  Good  woman,  how  do'Jl  thou.*' 
Sbak.  To  be  able  to  faceted.  44  We  (hall 
do  without  him.”  yiddif.  Formerly  ufed  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  to  denote  the  prefent  and 
ureter  tenfesof  other  verbs,  but  by  moderns 
looked  on  as  meer  expletives.  44  I do  love 
her.”  . Sbak.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
ufed  to  l'aye  the  repetition  of  another  verb. 
44  I (hall  come,  but  if  I di?  not,  go  away.” 

§oxnc* 
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Sometimes  it  is  ufcJ  as  a word  of  peremptory  DO'E,  S.  a (hc-decrj  the  female  of  a 
and  pofitive  command.  **  As  help  me,  do."  buck. 

" I dil  love  him,  but  fcorn  him  now."  DOTR,  S.  [from  to  do]  one  who  does,  or 

DO'CILE,  Adj.  [docility  Lat.]*  teachable;  performs  any  thing.  One  who  prartife*. 
eafily  taught ; trartable.  U fed  with  to,  be-  “ Be  ye  doert  of  the  word,  jam.x.zi. 
fore  the  thing  taught.  “ Soon  docile  to  the  To  DO'FF,  V.  A.  [from  do  off  « to  put  off 
fecret  arts  of  ill."  Loch.  cloaths,  or  any  covering.  “ Ale  dc^  deft  'he 

DO'CIBLE,  Adj.  [docility  Lat.]  fubmit-  " lion’s  tawny  (kin.”  Reive.  Nowobloictc, 
ting  to  inftiurtons.  Eafy  to  be  taught,  unlefs  among  country  folks. 

Tractable,  governable.  DO  G,  S.  [dcggbe , Bclg  J a djmeftic  ani- 

DO'CILITY,  S.  [docilite'y  Fr.]  aptnefs  to  mal,  the  fpecics  of  which  are  remarkably 
receive  in  ft  i urt  ion.  Readinefs  to  be  taught,  vartous  ; the  larger  fort  arc  u fed  as  guards, 
DO'CK,  S.  [ docca , Sax.  | in  botany,  iapa-  and  the  lefs  lor  fports.  In  agronomy,  the 
thum,  or  rumex.  The  ellence  of  the  water-  name  of  a conftdlation,  called  like  wife  Sirius 
dock  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  the  Ma-  or  Canicula.  W hen  added  to  the  names  of 
teria  Medic*,  and  very  much  cried  up  for  its  ! other  animals,  it  fignifics  a male  of  the  Ipe- 
virtues  by  Dr.  Hill  $ but  has  not  as  yet  re-  jcies,  as  a dog-tox.  Added  to  another  word, 
commended  it  felt  cqu  lly  to  the  countenance  . it  fignifics  fomething  worth  left,  as  a dog-mic* 
of  regular  prart  tinners,  notwithflanding  the  j Cone  to  rbc  djg-}  implies  ruined  or  dcji  oycd. 
known  abilities  of  the  Dortor,  and  the  great  j ^ o DO'G,  V.  A.  to  hunt  or  puriue  like 
character  he  has  given  it  in  the  public  papers,  a hour  d ; to  dog. 

and  m an  eflay  wrote  on  purpofc  to  difplay  i DO'GBANE,  or  DO'GS-BANE,  S.  fcal- 
its  virtues.  (led  likewife  apocynum.  Lat.  and  avonv*or9 

DO'CK,  S.  the  flump  part  of  a horfe’s  j Or. ] It  is  ranged  by  Linnaeus  in  the  fecund 
tail.  A place  whe»c  water  is  let  in  or  out  at ! divilion  of  his  filth,  and  is  divided  into  cle- 

ftleafuie,  wherein  fhips  are  built,  repaired,  or  ven  fpecies. 

aid  up;  fronv  ocynoi,  Gr.  DO'G-BRIAR,  S.  in  Botany,  the  briar 

To  DO'CK,  V.  A.  to  cut  a tail  off,  or  which  bears  the  hip. 
fhort.  Figuratively,  to  cut  any  thing  fhort,  DO'G-CHEAP,  Adj.  extremely  cheap ; as 
To  lay  a Ihip  in  a dock.  In  law,  to  cut  off  an  cheap  as  dogs-meat. 

entail.  DO'G-DAYS,  S.  the  days  on  which  the 

DO'CK  ET,  S.  a direction  or  title  tied  or  dog-ftar  rifes  and  fets  with  the  fun;  on  ac- 
fafiened  to  goods.  A fummary  or  abridg-  count  of  the  great  heat  of  that  fcafon  fup- 
ment  of  a larger  writing.  pofed  to  be  very  unwholfome. 

DO'CTOR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  fo  wrll  verfedin  DO'G-FISH,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a 
any  fcience  as  to  he  abk*  to  teach  it  to  others,  i falt-water  filb,  remarkable,  according  to  Op- 
Onc  who  has  taken  the  higheft  degree  in  mu-  i pian,  for  receiving  its  young  into  her  belly 
fic,  law,  phyfic,  or  divinity.  ion  any  ft  rm  or  danger,  which  are  faid  to 

DOCTO'RAL,  Adj.  \ do  flora  lit.  Lat.]  be-  come  out  again  after  the  fright  is  over.  If 
longing  or  relating  to  a doctor’s  degree.  I we  confider  a fimilar  cuflom  of  the  cppofutnp 
DOC'TRINAL,  Adj.  [from  doflrituiy  1 w-hich  is  known  to  be  a matter  of  fart,  we 
Lat.]  belonging  to,  or  containing  do&rine.  1 may  look  on  this  fuggeltion  as  fomething  lefs 
DOC'TRINALLY,  Adv.  pofitively;  in  lomantic. 

(he  form  of  precepts  or  inftrurtions.  I DO'GE,  S.  [Ven.  of  dux , Lat.]  the  title 

DOC'TRJNE,  S.  [ dc&rina , Lat.J  the* of  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  Venice  and 
principles  of  any  fert,  or  mafter.  The  thefisl  Genoa. 

or  maxims  delivered  in  a difeourfe.  Any  ) DO'G-FLY,  S.  a voracious,  biting  fly. 
thing  taught.  DO'GGED,  Adj.  fullcn,  four,  morofe. 

DOC'UMENT,  S.  [dccumentutrty  Lat.]  an  Not  eafily  plcaicd,  or  moved  by  plcafantry. 
inftrurtion,  admonition,  precept,  or  dirertion.  Ill  humoured. 

Vouchers,  or  original  writings  produced  in  DO'GGEDLY,  Adv.  in  a four,  morofe, 
fqpport  of  any  ch  rgc,  or  accufation  ; this  fullcn,  or  ill  humoured  manner. 

Jaft  fenfe  is  very  lately  adopted.  DO'GGEDNESS,  S.  a difpofitionof  mind 

DODE'CAGRON,  S.  (from  &tvltxaf  Gr.  not  to  be  moved  to  plcafantry  by  any  objerti 
and  yoma,  Gr.l  a figure  having  twelve  of  mirrh,  or  pleafed  by  offices  of  kiudnefs 
Tides.  and  civility.  Sullennds  ; niorofenels  ; ill- 

To  DO'DGE,  V,  A.  to  ufc  craft,  evafions,  nature, 
or  fhifts.  To  fhift  from  your  place  as  ano-  DO'GGER,  S.  a fmall  ffiip,  or  fifhing 
|her  approaches.  Figuratively,  to  play  faft  veflel,  built  after  the  Dutch  fafhion. 
and  loofe.  To  fliuffle,  fhift,  or  baffle.  DO'GGEREL,  S.  [fee  DOG]  in  poetry,  , 

DOD'KEN,  S.  [duytkeny  Belg.]  a little  applied  to  fuch  compofition  as  have  neither 
doit,  a contemptuous  word  for  a piece  of  the  accuracy,  rhimes,  harmony,  dignity  of  cx- 
loweft  co<n  or  money.  •*  T would  not  buy  prefflon,  fertility  of  invention,  or  elevation 
f*  them  for  a dodkin.”  Lilly  t Gram,  con-  of  fcntimeQt,  Burlcfquc. 

/rued.  DO'GMA, 
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DO'GMA,  S.  [Lat.]  an  eftablifhed  prin- 
ciple, rule,  axiom,  or  maxi  ti. 

DOGMATIC,  DOGMATICAL,  Adj. 
pofitive;  ftrongly  attached  to  any  opinion. 
Authoritative,  or  imperious  in  forcing  one’s 
opinions,  or  notions 

DOGMA'  riCALLY,  Adv.  in  a pofitivc- 
ly,  imperioufly,  peremptorily  manner. 

DO'GMaTIST,  S.  one  who  advances  his 
opinions  ?s  infallible,  and  fupports  them  with 
great  obflinacy. 

To  DOGMATI'ZE,  V.  A.  to  advance 
any  opinion  pofitively,  and  endeavour  to  pro- 
pagate it  magifteriilly,  or  imperioufly. 

DO^GMATI'ZER,  S.  one  who  advances 
opinions  with  an  air  of  infolem  confidence, 
and  demands  allent  to  them  in  a magulcnal 
and  imperious  manner, 

DO'GSLEEP,  S.  a pretended,  affcdled,  or 
dtflcmblcd  fleep. 

DO'GSTAR,  S.  the  ILr  which  rifes  and 
lets  with  the  fun  during  the  dog-days. 

DO'G-TEETH,  S.  in  anatomy,  the  four 
teeth,  two  in  each  jaw,  which  are  lituated 
between  the  ineifores  and  the  grinder ; thty 
end  in  a lharp  point,  are  admirably  adapted  . 
for  d:viding  flrib,  efpecially  fuch  as  requires 
lugging,  being  fixed  very  drep  in  the  fockcts, 
aod  thereby  enabled  to  refill  fuch  v olciue  as 
would  pull  out  the  far: feres  or  fore-teeth. 
From  their  refembling  the  teeth  in  the  fame 
IRuation  in  a dog’s  mouth  they  derive  their- 
jwmc,  and  are  alfo  called  the  tyc- teeth. 

DO'G-TROT,  S.  a gentle,  e ify  trot,  rc- 
fembling  that  of  a dog.  “ Rode — a deg-trot 
through  the  bawling  crowd.*’  lludlh. 

Dd'INGS,  S.  any  thing  performed.  Per- 
formances, exploits,  behaviour,  conduit, 
buttle,  tnmult,  merriment.  A word  feldom 
ufed  by  elegant  writers. 

DO' IT,  S.  [duyt,  Bclg.  doyghr,  Frfc]  a 
fmall  piece  of  money  current  in  Holland. 
Figuratively,  a ihingof  trifling  value. 

DO'LE,  S.  [iw/,  tlceiy  of  dorian,  Sax.J  the 
alt  of  dividing  into  limes.  In  law,  a portion 
or  fhare.  Portion  or  condition.  Grief,  for- 
row,  mifery,  calamity.  «*  In  eeuil  fcale 
weighing  delight  andJc/r.’*  Shah. 

To  DO'LE,  V.  A.  [dtrlan,  Sax.J  to  di- 
vide in  lb  arcs.  To  deal  out,  or  dillributc. 

DO'LEFUL,  Adj.  difmal,  forrowful,  me- 
lancholy, afflidted  with,  and  caufing  grief. 

DO'LEFULbY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  Ibow,  produce,  or  caufc  forrow. 

DO'LESOME,  Adj  full  of  grief,  forrow- 
ful, applied  to  perf  ms.  Gloomy,  dull,  or  af- 
fcfiing  wish  melancholy. 

DO  LESOMELY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  afiedt  a perfon  with,  or  to  exprefs  deep 
furrow  or  grief. 

DO'LESOMENESS,  S.  the  quality  of  af- 
fecting a perlon  with  extreme  forrow,  grief, 
or  melancholy. 

DO'i-L,  S.  a contusion  of  Dorothy,  and 
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applied  to  a wooden  image,  cloathed,  ufed  hj 
children  as  a play  thing- 

DO'LL  A R,  S.  [dal!ery  Teut.)  a filver  coin 
ufed  in  Gcrtnany,  nearly  of  the  value  of  a 
French  crown 

DO'LORIFIC,  Adj  [dohrifeusy  Lat.]  that 
which  caufes  or  produces  grict  or  pain. 

DO'LOROUS,  Adj  [dolor,  Lat. J mourn- 
ful or  forrowful  j alLdting  with  grief  or 
pain. 

DO'LOUR,  S.  [dolcr,  Lat.]  grief  or  forrow. 
f<  Th*  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart.”  SBak. 
Pain  or  pang.  ‘l  The  dolours  of  death.”  Bac • 
Lamentation  or  complaint,  occafioned  by  any 
object  cauling  pain,  or  aiTclling  with  for- 
row. 

DOL'PIIIN,  S.  [, de!j>bir.us , Lat. 

Gr.]  the  name  of  a large  fea-fifli,  which 
.mariners  fuppofe  to  prognofticate  ftorms  or 
calms  by  their  appearance.  In  Aitronomy,  a 
conltellation  of  the  north  hemifphere,  con- 
fiftin*  of  18  frars.  Jn  Hiftory,  the  title  of 
the  French  king’s  eldeft  fon,  from  dauphin, 
Fr. 

DO'LT,  S.  [doll,  Teut.]  a fool,  one  of  dull 
apprelvmfion,  a blockhead. 

DO'LTJSH,  Adj.  ftupid,  foolifli. 

DOMA'LN,  S.  [domaine,  Fr.J  land  poflef- 
fed  by  one  as  a proprietor,  heir,  gover- 
nor, or  m after. 

DO'ME,  S.  r dome , Fr.  domus , Lat.]  a 
houfe,  or  building,  generally  applied  to  a 
building  fet  apart  for  divine  fcrvice.  In  Ar- 
chitecture, a roof  of  a fphcrical  form  refem- 
bling the  bell  of  a great  clock,  raifed  over  the 
middle  of  a build,  ng,  called  alfo  a Cupo- 
la. 

To  DOMESTICATE,  V.  A.  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  and  make  private,  or  a con- 
ftant  dweller  at  home.  A word  for  which 
we  are  obliged  to  the  fertile  invention  of  she 
author  of  Clarifla,  but  what  authority,  he 
may  have  for  coining,  let  thofe  determine, 
who  are  mafters  of  ftyle  and  language. 

DOMESTIC,  DOMESTICAL,  Adj. 
[dmteftieus,  Lat.J  belonging  to  a houfe,  or 
the  management  of  a family  ; fir  to  inhabit  a 
houfe,  oppofed  to  wild  j applied  to  wars,  in- 
tefiine  or  civil. 

DOMESTIC,  S a fervant  or  attendant 
who  lives  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  m af- 
ter. 

To  DO'MINATE,  V.  A.  [dominatus,  Lat.J 
to  prevail  over  others.  €C  The  dominating  hu- 
mour makes  the  dream.”  Dryd.  We  ufe 
PREDOMINATE  at  prefent. 

DOMINATION,  S.  [dominate  Lat.] 
cxcrcifc  of  power;  government.  Tyranny, 
or  too  great  a Ilretch  of  power. 

DOMINA'TOR,  S.  [Lat.  ] the  preceding 
fuperior,  or  predominating  power  or  influence. 
“ Jupiter  and  Mars,  are  dominaiorsy  for  this 
north  weft  part  of  the  world.”  Comb. 

To  DOMINE'ER,  V.  N.  [domivor,  Lat. ] 

to* 
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to  exert  authority  in  an  infolent  and  tyranni- 
cal manner. 

DOtMl'NICAL,  Adj.  noting  the  lord’s 
day  or  Sunday.  'The  dominical  letter,  in 
Chronology,  is  that  which  denotes  the  Sun- 
day in  A'manacs,  See.  throughout  the  year. 
Of  thefe  letters  there  arc  cun  fluently  fe- 
ven,  beginning  with  the  firft  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  as  in  year,  there  is  an  in- 
tercalaiy  day,  there  arc  then  two,  the  firft  of 
which  denotes  every  Sunday  till  the  inter 
caiary  day,  and  the  fecor.d  all  the  Sundays 
which  follow  after  it. 

DOMINION,  S.  [dominium,  Lat.]  the 
exercife  of  authority.  The  territory  fubjeft 
to  a perfon  or  prince.  Predominancy,  pie 
ference. 

DOW,  S.  [Span,  of  dominus,  Lat.]  the 
Spanilh  title  fora  gentleman. 

To  DO  N,  V.  A.  [from  do  on]  to  put  on. 
“ Should  I don  this  robe.”  Sbak.  Not  ul'ed 
tmlefs  in  country  places  at  a diilance  from  the 
metropolis. 

DO'NARY,  S.  [donarii/m,  Sax.]  a thing 
given  or  bequeathed  for  facred  ufes. 

DONA'TION,  S.  [ donatio,  Lat.]  the  a<fl 
of  giving  any  thing  voluntarily.  The  grant 
by  which  a thing  is  given  j title  to  a thing 
given.  / 

DON'ATIVE,  S.  [donatif  Fr.]  a gift, 
or  fome  conliderable  prelcnt.  In  Law, 
a benefice  given  and  collated  by  the 
patron,  without  either  prefentaiion  to  the 
ordinary,  infticution  by  the  ordinary,  or  in- 
duction by  his  orders. 

DONCASTER,  a town  in  the  Weft-Ri- 
ding of  Yorkftiire,  with  a market  on  Satur- 
days, and  two  fairs,  on  April  5,  and  Augufl 
5,  for  cattle,  and  pedlars  ware.  It  had  its 
name  from  the  river  Drn,  on  which  it  is 
feated,  and  a caftle  now  in  ruins.  It  is  a 
large,  weil-built  c rporation-to.vn,  and  has 
good  manufactures  in  (lockings,  knit-waift- 
coats  and  gloves,  and  the  maiket  is  good  for 
cattle,  com,  and  provifions.  It  is  37  miles 
S.  of  York,  and  15,5  N.  by  W.  of  London. 
Lon.  16.  35.  lat.  53.37. 

DO'NE,  participle  of  DO. 

DO'NE,  an  interjection  made  ufeof  by  the 
party,  who  accepts  of  a wager,  and  implies 
let  it  be  done . 

DO'NOR,  S.  [from  dono,  Lat.]  one  who 
gives  or  grants  a thing  to  another. 

• To  DOO'M,  V.  A.  [demon,  Sax.]  to  judge; 
to  pafs  fentence  a gain  ft.  To  condemn.  To 
be  freed,  by  fome  irrefiftible  influence. 

DOO'M,  S.  [ dom , Sax.]  the  fentence  of 
a judge.  The  great  judgment  at  the  lair  day. 
The  (late  to  which  a perfen  is  deftined.  Fate. 

Both  felt  their  doom."  Pope. 

DOO'MSDAY.  S.  [domedaeg]  the  day  of 
judgment.  “ As  it  were  doimfdey."  Soak 
The  day  in  which  a perfon  is  condemned. 
Doorifday  Beek%  a book  of  the  furvey  of  En- 
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gland,  made  by  W. Ilium  the  Conquerer,  ftiil 
ufed  to  determine  the  qurftion  whether  te- 
nures are  of  ancient  demciue,  or  uot. 

DOOR,  S.  [from  ucnj,  or  dure,  Sax.  dear, 
Goth.]  a vacant  fpace  left  in  a building  or 
houfc,  through  which  per  Tons  enter  or  go 
out.  Figuratively,  a houfc,  pall age,  avtnur, 
inlet,  or  any  means  by  which  a thing  may 
make  its  approach  or  entrance.  “ Shuts  the 
door  againft  all  temptations.”  Next  dc'r  tj% 
implies  approaching  to,  bordering  on,  or  next 
hou(e  to  ; t%  A ext  dear  to  a tumult*  "L'Efirafige 
Out  of  doors,  is  fometimes  11  fed  for  a thingabo- 
lilhcd,  laid  afide,  exploded  or  fent  away.  At 
tie  door  ; implies  fomething  near,  impendent 
or  imminent.  et  Death  is  at  the  door**  jit 
the  door  of  a perfon  fignifies  fomething  that 
may  be  imputed  to  a perfon,  feeming  to  al- 
lude the  cuftom  of  dropping  children  at  the 
doors  of  the  fuppo/cJ  patents.  “ The  fault 
lies  wholly  at  my  door."  D/yd. 

DO'QUET,  S.  in  Law,  a paper  contain- 
ing a warrant. 

DORCHESTER,  the  capital  town  of  Dor- 
fetfhire,  with  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  four 
fairs,  on  February  12,  for  cattle  and  (beep, 
on  Trinity  Monday,  anJ  July  5,  for  catttle, 
Ihecp,  and  lambs;  and  on  Auguft  5,  for  cat- 
tle, Ihccp,  wool,  and  leather.  It  is  a town 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  much  larger  than 
it  is  at  prefen t,  the  ruins  of  the  walls  being 
ftill  to  be  feen  in  fome  places.  It  is  pleafant- 
ly  feated  on  the  river  Frome,  on  a Roman 
road.  The  houfes  arc  well-built,  and  it  has 
three  hand  fome  ftrects.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  is  the  place  where  the  af- 
lizcs  are  held,  and  gives  title  to  a marquis, 
ft  is  governed  by  a mayor,  12  aldermen, 
a recorder  and  24.  common  council-men. 
It  has  3 churches,  and  about  600  houfes. 
The  ftrects  are  broad  and  paved,  and  a fine 
terrace-walk,  planted  with  trees,  aim  oft  fur- 
rounds  the  town.  This  place  was  formerly  a 
city.  At  about  half  a mile’s  diftance,  (lands 
Maiden- cable,  with  intrenchments  40  feet 
deep,  thro  wn  up  round  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  S miles  N.  of  Weymouth,  and 
124  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  15.  o.  lat. 
15.40. 

DQ'RMANT,  Adj.  [Fr.]  deeping  ; in  2 
deeping  pofture.  Secret,  or  private,  op- 
pofed  to  public.  (t  There  were  other  “ dor- 
mant mufters  of  foldiers.”  Bacon.  Cancel- 
led. “ Leaning,  oppofed  to  ftrait  or  perpen- 
dicular. “ Old  dormant  windows  mud  con- 
fef*— her  beams.”  Clt'vel. 

DO'RMI  i ORY,  S.  [dermiionum,  Lat.]  a 
place  furnilhed  for  fleeping  in.  in  old  re- 
cords, a burial  place. 

DO'RMOUSE,  S.  [mus  dcrmicr.s , Lat.]  a 
moufc,  which  deeps  a great  pa  it  of  the  win- 
ter. 

DORSE'TSHIRr,  S.  a county  of  Eng- 
land, 51  miles  in  length,  aud  27  io  buadth. 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Wiltffiire  and  So- 
merfetfhire,  on  the  S.  by  the  Englifh  channel, 
on  the  W.  by  Devonffiirc,  and  on  the  E.  by 
Hampfhire.  It  contains  21,040  houfes, 
331,640  inhabitands,  248  parities,  and  22 
market- towns,  nine  of  which  lends  members 
to  parliament.  It  produces  all  the  commo- 
dities common  to  other  countries;  behdes 
which,  it  has  both  linen  and  woollen  manu 
failures.  The  air  is  good,  but  (harp  on  the 
hills,  and  on  the  fca-coaft  it  is  mild  and 
plcafant.  The  foil  is  Tandy,  except  in  fome 
rich  meadows,  plains,  and  valleys.  There 
are  many  hills,  wh-ch  feed  great  numbers  of 
(heep;  and  on  the  fea-coafts  there  is 
plenty  of  6fh.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the 
Mour,  the  Frome,  and  the  Piddle. 

DO'RTURE,  S.  [ dortolr , Lat.]  a chamber 
to  deep  in  ; a bed-chamber.  “ He  led  us  to 
a gallery  like  a dorture .”  Bacon . 

DO'SE,  S.  fWic,  Gr.J  as  much  of  any 
medicine  as  it  is  proper  to  take  at  one  time, 
figuratively,  as  much  of  any  thing  as  falls  to 
a perfon’s  lot.  “ Married  his  punctual  dofc 
of  wives.*’  IJudib.  As  much  of  any  liquor 
as  a perfon  can  bear ; fometimes  ufed  for  that 
quantity  which  intoxicates.  “ J have  bad  my 
dofe.” 

DO'T,  S.  [fuppofcd  to  be  a corruption  of 
jot , by  Jobrifon]  a final!  point  or  fpot  made 
with  a pen,  to  mark  any  thing,  See. 

To  DOT,  V.  A.  to  make  round  fpots  or 
points  in  writing. 

DOTAGE,  S.  weaknefs  of  underftand- 
ing.  Exceffive  fondnefs  for  any  perfon  or 
thing,  generally  applied  to  perfons  greatly 
advanced  in  years. 

DCVTAL,  Adj  [dotalis,  Lat.]  relating  to, 
or  making  part  of  a marriage  portion. 

DOTARD,  S.  a perfon  whofc  ftrength! 
and  underftanding  are  impaired  by  age. 

To  DOTE,  V.  N.  [d&ten,  Belg.j  to  have 
one’s  undorllanding  impaired  by  age,  or  paf- 
lion.  Allivcly,  to  regard  with  exceflive  fond- 
nefs,  ufed  with  upon. 

DO'TER,  S.  one  whofe  underftanding  is 
impaired  by  years  $ one  who  loves  with  ex- 
ceflive fondnefs. 

DO'TINGLY,  Adv.  with  an  excefs  of 
love  or  fondnefs. 

DO'UBLE,  Adj.  [Fr.  duple , Frfc]  two 
things  of  the  fame  fort,  anfwering  each 
other.  Twice  as  much,  applied  to  quantity. 
The  fame  number  repeated.  Having  twice 
the  eflcll,  power,  or  influence.  Deceitful, 
ailing, two  parts,  **  ailed  a double  part. 

To  DOUBLE,  V.  N.  to  encreafe  to  twice 
the  quantify,  number,  value,  weight,  or 
ftrength.  To  turn  back,  10  wind  in  running, 
AHively,  among  tailors,  to  pafs  round  a cape 
or  promoutary;  to  pafs.  Figuratively,  to  play 
tricks;  to  ufc  flights  or  evafions.  To  fold. 
To  icpeat  the  fame  word.  To  encreafe  by 
addition. 

DOU'BLE,  S.  twice  the  quantity,  num- 
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her,  value,  weight,  or  quality.  In  Hunting, 
a turning  back  or  winding  made  by  game,  iti 
order  to  put  the  hounds  at  fault. 

DOU'B  LE-  DE  A LI  NG,  S.  one  who  is  fo 
deceitful  as  to  all  two  parts  at  the  fame 
time. 

DOU'B  LE-DE  ALE  ft,  S.  artifice;  difli- 
mulation.  The  aOing^wo  different  parls, 
by  pretending  friendrtfl^  and  at  the  fame 
time  pretending  to  be  a friend  with  his  ene- 
my Low,  infiduous,  cunning. 

DOU'BLENESS,  S.  the  Bate  of  a thing 
repeated  twice,  the  Bate  of  a thing  folded. 

DOU'BLE-TONGUED,  Adj.  givingcon- 
trary  or  oppoGte  accounts  of  the  fame  thing. 
Dectitful. 

DOU'BLET,  S.  an  under  garment,  fo 
called  from  its  affording  double  the  heat  or 
warmth  of  another. 

DOU'BLY,  Adv.  in  a twofold  manner* 

In  twice  the  quantity,  to  twice  the  degtcc, 
twice  as  much. 

To  DOUBT,  V.  N.  [from  doutcrt  Fr.  Ju - 
bito , Lat.]  to  queflion,  to  be  unable  to  de- 
termine, to  be  in  a (late  of  uncertainty  To 
queftion  or  be  apprehenfivc  of  lome  future 
event.  Ufed  with  oft  in  all  the  foicgcing 
fenfes.  “ Whereof  he  dculted  not.**  KnoIU  1, 
To  fear,  to  fufpell,  to  hefitate,  to  defift. 

“ Stand  at  the  door  of  life  and  doubt  to  clothe 
the  year.*’  AHively,  to  look  on  as  wanting 
proof  or  authority.  To  queftion  a perfon’ s 
right  or  claim.  To  fear  j to  fufpell.  To 
diftruft. 

DOUBT,  S.  uncertainty.  Sufpence.  A 
Gate  of  the  mind  wherein  it  remains  unde- 
termined to  all  or  judge  on  account  of  the 
equality  of  proofs  or  motives  on  each  fide  of 
a queftion.  Figuratively,  a queftion,  or 
fome  point  undetermined  and  uniettlcd.  A 
fcruple.  Perplexity.  Uncertainty  of  con- 
dition. Sufpicion.  Apprchcnfion  of  ill. 

A difficulty. 

DOUBTER,  S.  one  who  is  in  an  uncer- 
certain  ftafe  of  mind,  on  account  of  the  e- 
quality  of  proofs  on  oppofite  fidcs  of  a quef- 
tion. 

DOUBTFUL,  Adj.  full  of  uncertainty  or 
doubt.  Not  fettled  in  opinion.  Ambigu- 
ous, or  not  clear.  Not  determined.  Not 
fecurc.  Sufpicious.  Timorous.  “ With 
doubtful  feet  and  wavering  rcfolutioo.’* 
Milt.  ' " - 

DOUBTFULLY,  Adv.  with  uncertainty 
and  irrefolution,  With  ambiguity,  or  want 
of  clcarnefs,  applied  to  the  meaning  and  Gg- 
nificution  of  words. 

DOUBTFULNESS,  S.  a (late  of  the 
mind,  wherein  it  is  unable  to  determine  cer- 
tainly. Uncertainty.  That  which  may  ad- 
mit of  various  and  contrary  feufes. 

DOUBT1NGLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  be  uncertain.  In  fuch  a manuer  as  to 
be  fearful,  or  apprckenGve  of  fome  future 

ill.  . . 
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DOUBTLESS,  Adj.  without  any  fear  or 
apprehenfion.  Without  doubt.  Certainly. 

DOU'CEURS,  [plural,  Fr.]  flattering  and 
engaging  careftes  in  order  to  inflnuate  one’s 
fclf  into  another’s  good  opinion.  1 his  word 
is  adapted  by  Tome  moderns,  and  as  it  feems 
rather  an  intruder  than  a native,  lhould  be 
expelled  the  community.  In  the  lingular, 
a bribe. 

DO'VE,  S.  [duva,  Sax.  duyf,  Belg  ] a 
wild  pigeon,  ufuaily  applied  to  the  female  oi' 
the  fpccies.  « 

DCFVE-COT,  S.  a fmall  building  in  which 
pigeons  or  doves  are  kept ; a pigeou-houfc. 

DO'V E-TAIL,  S.  in  Carpentry,  a manner 
of  joining  timber,  by  letting  one  piece  into 
another,  in  the  form  of  a wedge  reverfed,  or 
a dove’s  tail.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  kinds  of  joinings. 

DOVER,  S.  a fea-port  town  in  the  counts  ; 
of  Kent,  with  two  markers,  on  Wcdnefdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  one  fair,  on  November 
22,  for  wcaringa, ^parcl  and  haberdafhery  ware. 
It  is  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art,  being 
fituated  between  high  cliffs,  and  defended  hv 
a (tong  caftle  bult  on  a high  hill  E.  from  the 
town;  it  was  repaired  in  2756;  and  there 
are  barracks  for  3000  men.  The  town  was 
once  walled  round,  and  had  ten  gates  ; but 
there  only  now  remains  three,  and  thefe  much 
out  of  repair.  It  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports, 
a»d  a corporation,  conflfiing  of  a mayor,  and 
12  jurats.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  is  the  fealion  of  the  packet  boats, 
that,  in  time  of  peace,  pafs  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  from  which  it  is  diftant  only  21 
miles.  It  was  once  of  much  larger  extent, 
and  had  feven  churches,  which  are  now  re- 
duced to  two  in  the  town,  and  one  in  the 
caftle.  It  confifts  of  four  long  narrow  ftreets, 
and  leveral  crofs- ftreets,  or  alleys.  The 
houfes,  which  are  about  500,  arc  low,  fomc 
built  with  bfick,  and  others  with  flint-ftone. 
The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about  5600, 
are  chiefly  fupported  by  the  (hipping,  and 
by  (hip-building,  rope  making,  and  a fmall 
munufaclury  of  facking.  From  hence,  in 
fine  weather,  there  is  a profpedf  of  the  coaft 
of  France.  It  is  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Canter- 
bury, and  71  S.  E.  by  E.  of  London.  Lon. 
19.  o.  lat.  51.  6. 

DJ'UGH,  S.  [pronounced  do,  from  dab. 
Sax,]  the  pafte  made  for  bread  or  pies,  be- 
fore it  is  baked.  My  cake  is  dougb,  a phrafe 
ufed  to  fignify  that  a defign  lus  mifearried, 
or  has  never  come  to  maturity.  “ My  cake 
is  dough,  but  I’ll  in  among  the  reft.”  Sibak. 

DOUGH-BA'KED,  Adj.  uufinilhed  ; foft 
or  effeminate.  fi  In  dou*h  bak'd  men,  fome 
harmldlhcfs  we  fee.”  D-.nne. 

DOU'GHTY,  Adj.  [pronounced  dowty, 
from  dobty , Sax.]  brave,  noble,  illuflrious. 
Obflinatcly  brave ; ftiff;  generally  ufed  by 
. moderns  co  convey  fomc  ironical  idea  of 
ilrength  and  courage. 
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DOTJGHY,  Adj.  not  baked  ; not  fuffici- 
ently  baked.  Figuratively,  foft,  not  con- 
firmed by  years  or  education,  in  the  love  of 
virtue.  “ Whofc  villainous  faffron  would 
have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth 
of  a nation  < f his  colour.  Sbak. 

To  DO'USE,  V.  A.  [Wic,  Gr.J  to 
plunge  over  head  in  the  water.  To  give  4 
perfon  a blow  or  box  on  the  car.  *lo  fall 
fuddcnly  into  the  water. 

DO'USE,  S.  a blow  or  box  on  the  ear. 

DO' WAGER,  S.  [Joua me,  Fr  ] a widow 
who  has  a jointure.  A title  given  to  the 
widows  of  kings,  princes,  or  other  nobi- 
lity. 

DO'WDY,  S.  an  aukward,  ill-dreflcd, 
flutiifh  ;:r.d  clown ifh  woman. 

DCyWER,  DOWER Y,  S.  \douaire,  Fr. 
dos,  Lat.]  the  fottunc  which  a woman  brings 
her  hufoand  at  marriage.  That  which  a 
widow  puflefles  as  her  right  or  jointure.  In 
eaftern  nations,  and  among  the  antients, 
the  prefents  the  bride-groom  was  accu  domed 
to  make  to  the  bride’s  father.  An  endow- 
ment, or  gift. 

DO'WERED,  Part,  portioned,  join- 
tured. 

DO'WERLESS,  Adj.  without  a portion, 
or  jointure. 

DO' W LASS,  S.  a coarfe  kind  of  linen 
cloth . 

DO'WN,  S.  [from  duun,  Ifl.]  foft  fea- 
thers,  generally  applied  to  thofe  which  grow 
on  the  bicafts  of  fowls.  Figuratively,  that 
which  foftens  or  alleviates  any  uneafy  or  dif- 
agrceable  fenfatlon.  Soft  wool,  or  tender 
hair.  “ Scarce  had  the  down  to  (hade  his 
checks  began.”  Dryd, 

DO'WN,  S.  [dun  dune , Sax.]  a large 
open  plain  or  valley.  In  the  plural,  ufed 
for  a road  near  the  coaft  of  Deal  in  Kent. 
A hill  or  riling  ground  ; this  fenfe,  though 
the  fame  as  the  Saxon,  from  whence  the 
word  is  derived,  is  very  unufual,  or  un- 
common. 

DO'WN,  Part,  to  a lower  fituation  5 
along  a defeent,  from  a rifing  ground  to  the 
plain  on  which  it  Hands.  Towards  the 
mouth,  applied  to  a river.  **  Conveyed 
down  the  river.” 

DO'WN,  Adv.  en  the  ground,  to  a 
lower  fituation  ; tending  to  the  ground  or 
towards  the  centre.  Below  the  horizon,  ap- 
plied to  the  fituation  of  the  fun,  moon,  Ac. 
“ The  moon  is  down.'*  Sbak.  Ufed  with 
bod,  fo  as  to  exhauft  all  its  ftrength,  or  fo  as 
to  boil  to  pieces.  DTgrace,1  or  lofs  of  rrpu* 
tat’o  «.  (t  A man  who  lias  written  himfelf 
down.**  jiddif,  Up  end  down,  every  whete, 
or  without  any  confinement  to  place.  “ Let 
them  wander  jp  and  down  for  meat.”  Pfal, 
lix.  15.  To  go  down,  to  be  digefted,  to  be 
eaten  freely,  or  received.  “ Bread  alone 
will  go  down**  Locke. 

DO'WN,  Intcrjift.  to  fling  a perfon  on 
3 A the 
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the  ground,  or  mike  him  fall.  To  deftroy  a 
building.”  (i  Down  with  them  all.”  Sbak. 

DO'WNFALL,  S.ruin,  calamity,  difgrace, 
or  change  from  a ftate  of  dignity  and  afflu- 
ence, to  one  of  indigence,  mifery,  and  dif- 
grace 

DOWNLOO'KED,  Adj.  with  the  eyes 
call  towards  the  ground. 

DO'WNRIGH  P,  Adv.  ftrait  down,  in  a 
perpendicular  Hoe.  In  plain  terms,  without 
any  diflimuLti  -n,  flattery,  or  ceremony. 
Completely,  without  any  delay  or  flop.  “ She 
fell  downright  into  a fit.”  Hijl.  of  Join 
Bull. 

pO'VVNRIGHT,  Adj.  plain,  open,  with- 
out difguil'e,  or  diifimulation  ; without  cir- 
cumlocution, artiefs,  without  ceremony,  ho- 
netlly.  . 

DOWNSrTTING,  S.  the  aft  of  going 
to  reft,  alluding  to  the  eaftern  cuftom  of  ly- 
ing on  the  ground.  Reft,  repofc.  “ Thou 
know  eft  my  downjittingd'  Pfal . cxxxix.  2. 

DO'  SVNWARD,  DO'WNvVARDS,  Adv. 
c*»  wcard, Sax.]  towards  the  center,  or  to 
a lower  fituation.  In  a courfc  of  fucceflion, 
applied  to  defeent  or  genealogy. 

DO'WNWARD,  Adj.  moving  from  a 
higher  to  a lower  fituation  j declining,  bend- 
ing, or  doping  towards  the  ground.  Dcprcf. 
fed,  melancholy,  dejtftcd.  “ The  lowcft 
of  my  downward  thoughts.”  Sidney.  Sel- 
dom ulcd  in  the  laft  fenfe. 

DG'WNY,  Adj.  covered  with  loft,  fhort 
feathers,  or  with  a nap.  Made  of  foft  fea- 
thers or  d^wn.  Soft,  tender,  Toothing. 
“ Shake  off  this  downy  fleep.”  Sbak . 

XO’LOGY,  S.  [from  $»£*,  Gr.  and 
loyo:,  1 a fhort  fcntence  including  praife  and 
thankfgiving  to  God  ; fuch  as  4*  Glory  be  the 
Fail  er,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghejl." 
This  was  called  the  greater  dexolugy.  and  ie- 
Ceivcd  its  latter  name  from  its  beginning  with 
the  Word  *n  ^rcek,  which  lignificsg&ty. ! 
Snppokd’by  fome  to  b?  inftiruted  by  the  ca- 
tholics of  .Antiuch  in  the  year  350,  and  by 
others  to  have  been  ufed  in  341. 

DO  XY,  S [from  docker,  Bclg.j  a ftrum- 
pet,  a proilhmc. 

To  DOZE,  V,  N.  \dw<rs.  Sax.  does, 
J3clg.  ] to  flumbtr,  to  l>c  half  afleep.  Aftivc- 
ly,  10  ft  tipi  fy,  or  make  dnll  and  heavy, 

DOZEN,  -S.  twelve  things  or  perfons. 

DO'ZlKESS,  S.  ll'rcpinefs,  droufmefs, 
ltetvincG;ta  ftrongprop  nlify  fo  ftccp. 
v*kDO'ZY,  Ad),  inclined  to  ftccp  3 droufy, 
Ucepy , fiuggiih.  , 

^ DK.ViJ,  S.  ( Jrabbe , Sax.]  a common 
proftitute  ; an  uncluftc  woman. 

DRACHM,  S.  [pronounced  dram]  the 
pert  of  an.ouiiCC  avoirdupoife  weight. 
Among  apothecaries,  the  Rth  part  of  an 
ounce,,  weighing  cither  thice  lcruplcs  or  60 
grain*. 

DRA'F,  S.  [from  drof  Sax.]  any  thing 
thrown  away,  lWecpings,  refufe,  ortuis,  chalf, ; 
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or  dregs.  iC  Lately  come  from  fwine-keep- 
ing,  and  from  eating  draff  and  hulks.”  Sbak, 
“ Younger  brothers,  but  the  draff  of  na- 
ture.” Dryd. 

To  DRA  G,  V.  A.  [ dragan , Sax.]  to  pull 
along  the  ground  by  force  or  violence.  To 
draw  along  coutcmptuoufly,  and  as  unwor- 
thy any  notice.  Neuterly,  to  hang  fo  low  as 
to  trail,  and  grate  upon  the  ground,  applied 
to  a door,  which  is  hung  badly  on  the  hin- 
ges, and  fweeps  upon  the  floor  with  its  bot- 
tom edge  in  opening  and  (hutting. 

DRA'G,  S.  f drag-net , Sax.J  a net  which  is 
drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water.  An 
inftrument  with  hooks,  ufed  to  catch  hold  of 
things  under  water. 

To  DRAG'GLE,  V.  A.  to  make  dirty 
by  trailing  along  the  ground. 

DRA'GON,  S.  [Fr.  dragon,  Ttal.  draco^ 
Lat.]  a ferpent,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
fuppofed  to  be  furnilhed  with  wings,  and  to 
grow  to  an  enormous  fize.  Figuratively,  one 
of  a violent  temper,  in  Scripture,  hierogly- 
phically  applied  to  fignify  the  ferpent  or  the 
devil.  * 

DRA'GON-FLY,  S.  in  Natural  Hiftory, 
a bluilh  flying  infeft  with  a narrow  and  long 
body,  with  two  pair  of  wings,  and  a King  at 
the  tail. 

DRA'GON-LIKE,  Adj.  rcfembling  a 
dragon  in  difpofuion.  Fiery,  furious.  “ He 
fights  dragon  liked * Sbak. 

DRAGO'ON,  S.  [ dragen , Teut.]  a foldi- 
er,  who  ferves  both  on  foot  and  horfeback. 

To  DRAGO'ON,  V.  A.  to  deliver  up  to 
the  mercy  of  foldiers.  To  compel  a perfou 
to  embrace  or  quit  an  opinion  by  force  of 
arms. 

To  DRA'iN,  V.  A.  [trainer,  Fr.]  to 
draw  off  fluids  gradually.  To  empty  a veflH 
by  gradually  drawing  of!  its  contents.  To 
exhauft,  by  fetting  in  fuch  a pollute  as  the 
fluid  mu  ft  ncctftarily  run  ont, 

DRA'IN,  S.  n channel  through  which  wa- 
ters are  exhaufted  or  drawn.  A water-couik# 
A flu  ice  ; a ditch. 

DRA'KE,  S.  [dreck,  Belg.]  the  male  of  a 
duck.  A fmall  piece  of  cannon. 

DRA'KE,  [ft ir  FRANCIS]  the  fon  of 
Edmund  Drake,  a uilor,  and  bom  near  Ta- 
viflock  in  1545,  and  educated  at  the  expence 
and  under  the  care  of  ftir  John  Hawkins,  hie 
kinfmnn,  He  was  one  of  the  mod  diftin- 
gnifhed  naval  haocs  in  the  reign  of  queen  Ep 
lizabcth.  'Io  recite  aL  his  gicat  and  fcryiecr 
able  actions,  would  require  a volume.  Thus 
much  w'C  mo  ft  add,  that  he  was  a man,  who 
might  be  laid  to  have  a head  to  contrive,,  ji 
heart  to  undertake,  and  a hand  ready  to  exer 
cure  whatever  prond fed. glory  to  himfclf,  and 
good'tohis  conotry.  The  molt  diftinguilh- 
ing  aftion  of  his  life,  his  voyage  rpund  the 
globe,  gives  us  fuch  a fignal  infbnce  ot]ico'l- 
rage,  intrepidity,  fagacity,  and  difcretitinr  as 
fcarce  fetiu  to  have  met  in  one  man  before 
« him. 
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Jiim.  And  if  weconfider  him  as  the  great j 
.author  of  our  navigation  to  the  Weft  andi 
Eaft-Indies,  as  one  who  (hewed  it  practicable! 
to  aft  agrinft  the  Spaniards,  both  hy  Tea  and 
land;  as  the  introducer  of  tobacco  into  this 
kingdom  ; as  the  promoter  of  the  cheft  af 
Chatham,  for  the  relief  of  teamen  wounded 
fti  the  fervicc  of  their  country,  and  of  hi' 
raifmg  the  reputation  of  the  Englilh  failors  fo 
high,  that  they  were  fought  after  and  em- 
ployed by  all  nations  of  the  \dhrld,  we  may 
Jook  on  him  as  the  remote  caufe  of  our  gran- 
deur, and  the  extenfivenefs  of  our  com- 
merce. Asfome  account  of  his  perfon  and 
char.  ftcr  may  not  he  unacceptab'e,  we  add. 
that  his  ftature  was  low,  but  well  fet,  his  cheft 
ope*  and  broad,  his  head  very  round,  his 
hair  of  a fine  brown,  his  beard  full  and  come- 
ly, his  eyes  Urge  and  clear,  his  complexion 
fair,  and  his  countenance  freft),  chearful  and 
engaging.  As  navigation  had  been  his  whole 
ftudy,  fo  he  knew  it  thoroughly,  and  was 
perteft  mafter  of  every  fcicnce,  efpecialiy  af- 
fronomy,  which  could  render  him  complete , 
in  the  nautic  art.  Though  he  did  not  p©’i(h 
his  fpeech  by  (tudy,  yet  it  was  ftrong,  ner- 
vous, concife,  and  though  not  difFufe,  clo-; 
quent,  and  captivating  : and  to  conclude  his 
character  with  the  words  of  Fuller,  “ He 
was  a religious  man  towards  God,  and  his 
houfes,  where  he  came  cjiafte  in  his  life,  juft 
fn  his  dealings,  true  of  his  word,  and  merci- 
ful to  thbfe,  which  were  under  him,  hating 
nothing  fo  much  as  idlertcls.’*  Such  was  the 
,char»ftcr  of  this  grei^  mar; ! Sec  Campbell’s 
4-ivesof  the  Admiral?.  & 

DRA'M,  S.  [i iracbm  or  drachma,  Lat.]  the 
eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  applied  to  weight. 
Figuratively,  a fmall  quantity,  “ No  dram 
of  judgment.”  Dryd.  Such  a quantity  of 
fpimuous  liquort,  as  is  uftully  drank  at  once.  ] 
Spirituous'  liquors.  “ From  riie'  ftrong  fate 
of  drams  if  thou  get  fue.”  Pope. 

* To  DRA'M,  V.  A.  to  drink,  or  accuftom 
one’s  (elf  to  drink  fpirituoos  liquors. 

DRA'M  A,  S.  [ty***«,  Gr.J  in  Poetry,  a 
piece  or  poem  compofcd  for  the  ftage,  in 
which  fome  aftion  is  repref-nted.  The  defi- 
ciency of  the  Englifh  in  this  fpecies  of  com- 
ofition  is  difplayed  with  great  oftentation  hy 
tench  critics,  who  notwithftanding  can  have 
no  other  boaft  of  fuperiority,  but  their  fer 
vilify  to  rules  ; the  noble  ftrokes,  which  the 
magic  hand  of  a Shakcfpear  has  fnatched  be- 
yond any  of  their  favourite  authors,  and  the 
knowledge  he  difp’ays  of  human  nature,  muft 
notwithftanding  all  their  outcries,  claim  their 
aftonilhment ; to  enter  into  a minute  criti- 
cifm  on  the  excellencies  of  this  fingle  author, 
would  require  too  much  room  ; but  the  cu- 
rious may  meet  with  abundant  fatisfaftion  in 
the  critical  works  of  our  own  writers. 

DRAMATIC,  DRAMATICAL,  Adj. 
reprefented  by  aftion,  or  on  the  ftage. 

DRAMATICALLY,  Adv.  after  the  man- 
ner of  a poem  afted  on  the  ftage. 
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DRA'MATIST,  S.  theauthor  of  a dra- 

matic piece. 

DRA'NKv  S.  the  prefer  of  drink.  > *. 

DRA  PER,  S.  one  who  deals  in  cither  lin- 
aen  or  woollen  cloth.  1. 

DRA'PERY,  S.  the  art  of  making  cloth. 

| Cloth  made  cither  of  linen  or  woolen.  ° See- 
ved  iT.e  lord  wiih  drapery  ware.”  Uift.  cf  John 
Build*  In  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  rc- 
prerentation  of  the  garments  or  clothing  of 
figures. 

DRA'STJC,  Adj.  [ J^ra  ;*»«•?»  Gr.  frnmtyxfltf, 
Or.  to  aft  or  workj  powerful,  forcible,  vi- 
gorous, efficacious.  In  Medicine,  a remedy 
which  works  foon. 

DRA'UGHT,  S.  [from draio,draght,  Belg.] 
fhe  aft  of  drinking.  A quantity  of  liquor 
drank  at  once.  That  which  is  fit  or  proper 
for  a perfon  to  drink.  The  aft  on  of  moving  , 
or  dragging  carriages,  <l  Oxen  for  all  forta 
of  draught Temple.  The  quality  of  being 
moved  by  pulling.  A reprefenration  by  paint- 
ing a (ketch.  A pifture.  In  Fiflring,  the 
ift  of  catching  a fiffi  by  a drag-net  In  War, 
forces  drawn  o(T from  the  main  army.  The 
depth  which  a (hip  or  vcficl  (inks  into  the 
water.  In  Commerce,  a bill  drawn  by  one 
perfon  on  another  for  money.  Draughts  is 
a game  played  on  a chequered  table  with  round 
pieces  of  box  and  ebony. 

To  DRA'W,  V.  A.  ( prefer,  dmv ; Part. 
pafT.  drawn,  dragan,  Sax.]  to  pull  from  one 
place  to  another.  To  attraft,  to  draw  to- 
wards itfelf.  To  breathe,  or  inhale,  applied 
to  air.  To  take  from  a calk  or  vcilel.  ‘To 
drain  or  empty,  applied  to  liquors,  fometimes 
ufed  with  off.  To  pull  out  of  the  fcabbard, 
to  unlhcath.  To  take  bread  out  of  an  oven. 
To  open  or  feparate  from  each  other.  To 
unclofe  if  clofe  before,  but  to  clofc  together 
i f open, applied tt>  curtains.  To  lengthen  or  pro- 
Itraft,  applied  to  literary  compofitions.  In 
Painting,  to  reprefent  the  likcnefs  of  any 
perfon  or  thing  To  imply,  to  infer.  To 
compofe,  to  form  in  writing.  To  drmw  a 
brief.  In  Cookery,  to  take  out  the  guts  of 
poultry.  To  draw  in,  to  wreft  or  force  any 
expreffion  to  favour  a particular  caufe,  ap- 
1 applied  towards  arguments.  To  entice,  to  fc- 
duce,  to  prevail  on  by  fondnefs.  To  draw  off9 
to  extraft  by  diftillation  j to  exhauft,  to  ab- 
ftraft,  to  withdraw  or  turn  afide  or  divert* 
applied  to  the  mind.  To  deduce  as  a confe- 
quence  or  inference.  To  expofe,  joined  to 
hatred  or  envy.  “ This  would  draw  cn  him 
the  hatred  of  all  good  men.”  To  unlhcath 
a fword  in  order  to  ftab  a perfon.  “ He  drew 
| on  or  upon  him  in  a full  company.”  In  Com- 
merce, to  addrefs  a bill  for  a fum  of  money 
to  a perfon.  To  draw  over,  to  perfuade  a 
perfon  to  revolt,  or  change  his  fcntiments  or 
party  To  draw  out,  to  lengthen  the  fpace 
of  time  or  place  a thing  would  otherwife  oc- 
cupy ; to  protraft.  In  military  affairs,  to 
detach  or  feparate  from  the  main  body  $ to 
3 A a FrePare 
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■prepare  for'aflion.  To  draw  up,  to  form  in 
writing,  to  compofc.  Ncuterly,  to  move  by 
force,  applied  to  tbc  manner  in  which  beafts 
move  any  carriage.  I o influence,  artraft, 
or  aft  upon  as  a weight  or  force.  To  con- 
traft  or  Ihrink.  t(  Draw  into  lefs  room.” 
Baccn.  Joined  to  an  adverb  or  adjeftiv*  im- 
plying approach,  to  advance  or  move  to- 
wards. To  take  a card  out  of  a pack.  To 
deferibe  in  words  or  colours.  To  make  a 
fore  difeharge  marer.  To  draw  back , to 
retreat  or  retire.  To  draw  ff,  to  decline  an 
eng  gement,  or  make  a reirfcar.  ’To  draw 
cn%  to  come  nearer,  to  advance  or  approach, 
applied  to  time,  or  the  exigence  of  fomc 
event. 

DRA'W,  S.  the  aft  of  drawing:  the  lot 
taken  or  drawn. 

DRAWBACK,  S.  money  paid  back  or 
abated  for  ready  money.  Figuratively,  a 
deduftion  of  the  value  or  qualities  of  a thing. 
In  Commerce,  certain  duties  either  cf  the 
cufloms  or  excife,  allowed  upon  the  expor- 
tation cf  fomc  of  out*  own  manufactures,  or 
on  certain  foreign  merchandizes  that  have 
p i d a dm\  on  imprrtati  >n 

DRA'W  BRIDGE,  S.  a bridge  mov?ng  on 
hinges,  and  by  means  of  chains,  lifted  up 
or  let  down  at  pleasure. 

DRA'WER,  S.  or.c  employed  in  fetching 
water.  In  taverns,  o-e  who  draws  liquors. 
One  who  forms  the  re  fern  bianco  of  a perfon, 
with  a pen,  pencil  or  hrufh.  Applied  to 
things,  that  which  has  the  power  of  draft- 
ing towards  itfelf.  In  Surgery,  that  which 
dilcharges  humours.  A box  which  fliJes  in 
a grove  or  cafe.  In  the  plural,  that  part  of 
chefs  which  covers  the  thighs  and  poftcriors. 

DRA'  vVING,  S.  the  aft  of  taking  the 
likenefs  of  a thing  or  perfon.  A picture  or 
Ikerch. 

DRAW'ING-ROOM,  S.  a room  for 
company  to  refit c after  an  entertainment 
A room  for  the  reception  of  company  ar 
Court. 

DXA'WNT,  Part,  pifE  from  DRAW. 

ToDRA'WL,  V.  N.  to  pronounce  one's 
worcs  with  a flow  drawling . dibgrteaLle 
whine. 

DRA'Y,  S.  a low  cart,  ufed  by  brewers 
to  convey  their  beer. 

DRE'AD,  S.  [from  drad,  Sax.J  terror 
or  fear,  the  fenfation  occafioncd  hy  the  fi^ht 
of  fomc  terrible  objeft.  Awful  or  venerable. 

ToDltfc'AD,  V.  N.  [ dradan , Sax.]  to 
fear  to  an  exccflivc  degree. 

DRF/ADFUL,  Ad j.  cauflng  cxccflivc 
fear.  Frightful,  terrible. 

DR E'AUFLLLY,  Adv.  in  fnch  a manner 
as  ro  calife  fear,  terror,  or  drc>d. 

DRE'ADFULNESS,  s.  that  quality  which 
raufc'  < xc.  flive  fear  or  terror. 

DRE' ADLESS,  Adj.  void  of  fear.  Un- 
daunted. bold. 

DKE'AM,  S.  [pronounced  dr  cm,  from 
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dr  com.  Mg.]  the  images  which  are  repre- 
fenred  to  the  mind  during  fleep.  Figura- 
tively, a chimera,  a groundless  fancy,  or 
conceit. 

To  DREfAM,  V.  N.  to  have  ideas  in  the 
mind,  while  the  outward  fenfes  are  flopped 
during  flrep.  To  think,  to  fancy  without 

reafons. 

DRE'AMER,  S.  one  who  perceives  things 
during  fleep. ^ A perfon  fond  of  conceits. 
A fanciful  man  ; a man  lofl  in  wild  iroagina- 
tions. 

DRE'AR,  Adj.  [dr coring.  Sax.]  affefting 
with  forrow,  giicf,  or  melancholy.  Mourn- 
ful. 

DRE'AR Y,  Adj.  [dreerjg.  Sax.]  full  of 
forrow  or  mourntul.  Gloomy,  difmal,  or 
affefting  u’th  mchmjholy. 

DRE'DGR,  S.  a thick,  flrong  net,  gene- 
rally ufed  for  catching  oyflers,  and  is  a fpc,- 
cics  of  a d ag- net. 

To  DRE'DGE,  V.  A.  to  fifti  with  a dredge, 
Tn  Cookery,  to  flrew  flour  over  meat  \vhil,e 

it  is  roafling. 

DREDGER,  S.  one  who  fifties  with  a 
dredge.  A box  with  hole*  at  the  top  ufed  for 
Brewing  fb-ur  on  meat  when  it  is  roafting. 

DREG'GINESS,  S.  fuilnefsof  lees,  dr,ogt, 
or  foulnefs,  abounding  with  a ropy  fuhflance, 
cr  fedirr.ent. 

DREG'CJSH,  Adj.  abounding  with  Ices, 
dreg*,  cr  fediment. 

DREG'GY,  Adj.  mudJy,  foul,  full  of 
fediment. 

DREG'S,  S.  [frofn  drrjlcr,  Sax.]  the  lees 
or  foul  part  of  any  liquor.  Figuratively,  the 
refufc,  fweeping,  or  worthlels  part  of  any 
thing. 

To  DRE'NCH,  V.  A.  [dnrrcOn,  Sax.]  to 
foak,  to  plunge  all  over  in  feme  liquor.  To 
wafti.  To  fleep.  To  moiften.  To  admi- 
nister phyfic  hy  force  or  violence. 

DRE'NCH,  S.  a draught,  or  fwitt.  A 
potion  or  drink  for  a fick  horfe.  Phyfic, 
which  muft  be  given  by  force.  “ Their 
counfcls  are  moic  like  a drench  that  muft  be 
poured  down.’*  K.  Charles.  A channel  of 
water* 

DRE'NCHER,  S.  a perfon  who  dips, 
fleeps,  or  foaks  any  thing.  One  who  admi- 
niflers  phific  by  violence. 

To  DRE'SS,  V.  A.  [ dreffer , Fr.]  to  adorn, 
deck,  or  fet  out  with  cloaths.  In  Surgery, 
to  apply  a plaiflcr  or  other  remedy  to  a 
wound.  To  curry  or  rub,  applied  to  horfes. 
To  keep  free  from  weeds,  to  adj  uR,  or  keep 
regular,  applied  to  gardening.  To  prepare 
for  any  purpofe.  To  trim,  applied  to  bmps. 
To  prepare  vifluals  fit  for  eating.  To  comb 
out,  or  2dorn  the  hair  or  perukes. 

DRE'SS,  S.  that  which  a perfon  wears 
to  cover  his  body.  Cloaths,  or  fpendid  ar- 
the. 

DkPSSER,  S.  one  who  is  employed  Tn 
o’  refling  9 pel  fou.  A long  kiui' of- » 

v in 
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In  a kitahen.  One  employed  in  keepings 
garden  or  plantation  in  order.  A gardener. 
“ The  drtjfer  of  hi*  vineyard.”  Luke. 

DRESSING,  S.  in  Surgery,  the  plaifler, 
or  other  remedy,  applied  to  a fore* 

PRF/ST,  participle  of  DRESS. 

To  DRl'B,  V.  A.  [from  dribble]  to  fleal, 
to  cut  off,  or  take  a part  of  the  gains  of  a 
perfon.  “ He  who  drives  their  bargains, 
dribs  a part.*’  Dryd. 

DRIBBLF,  V.  N.  [from  drift  or  dripary 
Sax.]  to  fall  in  drops.  To  let  fall  from 
one’s  mouth.  Actively,  to  throw  down,  or 
flatter  in  drops.  “ Dribblt  it  all  the  way  up 
flairs.”  Swift. 

DRl'BLET,  S.  a fmall,  or  trifling  Aim 
of  money. 

DRl'FT,  S.  the  force  which  impells  or 
drives.  A flratum,  layer,  or  covering  of 
any  matter  blown  together  by  the  wind. 
Tendency,  or  particular  defign.  The  feepe 
or  tenor  of  a difeourfe,  ct  argument. 

To  DR  I'LL,  V.  A.  [driUen,  Bclg.1  to 
make  a hole  with  an  augur,  gimlet,  or  drill. 
To  bore.  Figuratively,  to  draw  Acp  by  Acp, 
ufed  with  on.  **  To  drill  him  on  from  cue 
lewdnefs  to  another,”  To  range  in  battle 
array  The  foes  appear’d  drawn  up  and 
drill'd."  Hudib.  To  drain,  or  make  its 
pafDge  through  fmall  holes  or  interfaces. 
“ Drill  through  tlie  Tandy  flratum  every 
way, — the  waters  with  the  fandy  flratum 
rife.”  Tbomfcn. 

DR  I'LL,  [from  the  verb]  an  inflrument 
ufed  to  bore  holes. 

To  DRI‘NK,  V.  N.  to  fwallow  liquors. 
Figuratively,  to  fwallow  liquors  to  cxcefs. 
To  drink  to > to  falute  in  drinking.  Figura- 
tively, to  fuck  up  or  -ibforb.  To  receive  by 
an  inlet,  applied  to  the  eyes  to  fee  j applied 
to  the  cars,  to  hear.  To  make  a perlon 
drunk. 

DR  I'NK,  S.  liquor  to  be  fwallowcd.  Any 
kind  of  liqu  »r. 

DR  I'NK  ABLE,  Adj.  that  which  is  fit  to 
l>e  drank. 

DRI'NKER,  S.  one  w ho  is  fond  of  fwal- 
lowing  large  quantities  of  liquors. 

To  DRl'P,  V.  N.  [ drippen , Belg.]  to  let 
fall  in  drops,  applied  ro  the  fat  which  falls 
from  meat,  while  roa fling. 

DRl'P,  S.  that  which  drops,  or  falls  in 
drops. 

DROPPING,  S.  the  fat  which  drops  or 
falls  from  meat  while  roafling. 

To  DRl'VE,  V.  A.  [preter .drove,  part, 
paft  driven  or  drove y dreiban,  Goth.]  to 
force  along  by  fome  violent  impulfe  or  pref- 
fure.  To  fend  to  any  place,  by  force.  To 
force,  or  break  by  force,  joined  to  afunder. 
To  convey  animals,  or  force  them  to  walk 
from  one  place  to  another.  To  force  or 
compel.  To  enforce  or  pufh  home  a proof 
or  argument.  To  drive  trade,  to  carry  it  on. 
To  drive  our,  to  expel  or  force  from  a place. 
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To  rufh  with  violence.  To  condoS  a car- 
riage. To  drive  at , to  intend,  to  endea- 
vour to  accomplilh,  to  have  a tendency  to< 

To  DRI'VEL,  V.  N.  [a  corruption  from 
DRIBBLE]  to  let  the  Ipittle,  or  Haver  fall 
out  of  one’s  mouth. 

DRI'VEL,  S.  fijver,  fpittlc,  or  mofiure 
from  the  mouth. 

DRI'VELLER,  S.  a fool  or  idiot. 

DRl'VELLING,  Part,  doting  ; weak, 
foolifh.  “ This  drivelling  Jove  is  like  a 
great  natural.”  Sbak. 

DRPVEN,  Part,  of  DRIVE. 

DRI'VER,  S.  that  wdiich  communicates 
motion  by  force.  One  who  conveys  heafts 
from  one  place  to  another.  One  who  guides 
the  cattle  which  draw  anv  carriage. 

To  DRI'ZZLE,  V.  A.  [drifelen.  Tout.] 
to  Ihed  in  fmall  drops  like  dew.  To  let  fall 
in  fmall,  flow  drops. 

DRl'ZZLY,  Adj.  defeending  in  fmall, 
flow  drops.  Relembling  a mill,  dew,  or 
moift  vapour. 

To  DRO'IL,  V.  N.  to  work  fluggilhly 
and  flow  ly ; to  plod.  “ The  droilling  pea- 
fun  t.”  Govern . of  the  Tongue. 

DRO'LF.,  Adj.  [drole,  Fr.J  comical; 
queer,  exciting  laughter. 

DRO'LE,  S.  [ drcler , Fr.J  a perfon  who 
endeavours  to  raife  mirth  by  antic  geftures, 
or  comical  j-  frs.  A merry-andrew,  buffoon, 
or  jack  pudding,  A comical  fatcc. 

To  DRO'LE,  V.  N.  tojefr,  or  play  the 
merry  andrew,  or  buffoon. 

DRO'LLLRY,  S.  jefts,  ridicule;  or  an 
endeavour  to  excite  mirth,  or  laughter. 

DRO'MEDARY,  S.  [ dromedarie , Fr.  dro- 
medaro , Ital.J  in  Natural  Hifcory,  a fort  of 
camel  reported  to  t:avel  ioo  miles  a day. 
It  is  fmallcr,  flenderer  and  nimbler  than 
the  common  camel ; it  is  about  feven  feet 
and  a half  high,  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  its  head. 

DRO'NE,  S.  the  male  bee,  which  batchy 
the  young,  makes  no  honey,  has  no  fling, 
and  is  driven  from  the  hive,  when  the 
hatching  time  is  over.  Figuratively,  an  in- 
adlive,  or  fluggifli  perfon. 

ToDRO'NE,  V.  N.  to  live  an  inadlive, 
ufelefs  life.  “ A long  reft ive  race  of  droning 
kings.”  Dryd. 

DRO'NISH,  Adj.  like  a drone,  fluggifli, 
ufelefs. 

To  DROO'P,  V.  A.  [droef  Belg.]  to 
languifh  or  hang  down  the  head  with  forrow. 
To  grow  faint,  or  difpirited.  To  fi«k  ; to 
lean  downwards.  To  decline,  or  wear  away. 
**  Till  day  droops."  Par.  Loft. 

DRQ'P,  S,  [ droppa , Sax,]  a fmall  par- 
ticle of  water  or  other  fluid.  The  roundnefs 
of  a drop  of  any  fluid  is  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
attributed  to  the  greater  attradtion  between 
the  primary  particles  of  the  drop,  than  that 
between  the  particles  of  the  drop  and  thofe 
of  the  circumambient  air.  As  much  liquor 
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S4  falls  at  tnec,  when,  there  is  not  a conti- 
nued It  ream  A diamond  lunging  from  the 

car,  fo Called  from  its  rcfembling  the  form 
pf  a drop  of  *ny  fluid  in  its  defeent.  In 
Thy£c.  any  fpii itous  medicine  to  be  taken  in 
drops. 

"r*  DR  O'?,  V.  A.  [drop pan,  Sax]  to 
pour  in  tmall  p3« rides.  To  ler  a tiling  fall 
From  the  bir.J,  to  ut'cr  (lightly,  without 
caution.  <T  drop  in , to  vifit  a perf  n cafu- 
a'!y,  or  wit  out  Jetting  out  with  thaf  defign. 
To  iutermi  ceafe,  or  decline.  To  decline 
pr  refufc  following  or  alTociating  with.  To 
lofc  in  its  progrefs.  To  bedrop  or  fpccklc. 
“ Tktir  wav’d  coats  dropp'd  with  ghld.*' 
Milt.  !STcti?*rly,  to  fall  in  lep.irale  particles. 
To  let  drops  full,  to  fall  from  a higher 
fjruation.  To  fall  without  violence.  To 
fall  KiJcUn’y,  to  die.  To  let  dref,  to  pafs 
over  without  mentioning;  to  buiy  in  obli- 
vion or  (iler.ee. 

DROP'LRT,  5.  a fmall  drop.  « Thofe 
i r:  which—  forming  good- nature  fa.L” 

fiU'< 

D ROTATED,  Part,  affctlcd,  or  -flli&ed 

wit!  ■ dropfy. 

DROTSY,  S.  f from  by  dr opijie,  Fr.  hi- 
Iral.]  in  Fhyfic,  a preternatural  col- 
Jeftion  of  aqueous  fcium,  or  water  in  any 
pa-r  of  the  in  dr,  which  greatly  diflends  the 
vefle!s,  is  attended  wirh  a wcajtnefs  of  di- 
geflien,  and  a continual  <hirft. 

DRO'SS,  S.  the  wafle,  feu  nr.,  or  fedi- 
ment  of  <ny  metal.  The  ruft  of  a metal. 
Ficuratively,  the  mod  worthiefs  parts  of  any 
Ihi.  r;. 

DROSSINIS5,  S,  the  feum,  impurity! 
of  metalr.  Foulnefs  ; juft. 

DROPSY.  Adj  full  of  impurities,  or 
foulrnfs.  Figuratively,  as  wotthleftl  as 

drofs 

UP.O'VE,  S.  a number  of  cattle  coUe&ed  I 
together,  under  the  guidance  of  one  or  more  I 
pcrf.»ns.  Any  collection  of  anunnls*  Figu- 
ratively. a great  muiti  ude- 

DRG'VFR,  S.  one  who  conducts  or 
drives  oxen  or  fhcco  to  m^tket. 

DROU'GHT,  S.  I drty.pbie,  Belg.]  dry 
wcr'thc: , want  of  i-in.  Thirft. 

. DROU'GH  1 I N‘hIS'1,  S.  the  date  of  a 
fluid  or  foil  which  is  in  want  of  rain.  The 
/late  of  a perfon  afledted  with  thiiTt. 

DROU'GKT  Y,  Adj.  w anting  rain,  parched 
with  heat  or  thirft  Tbirfty. 

To  DRO'WN,  V.  A.  [ dryncan,  Sax.  to 
drink]  to  plunge  and  fuffocatc  under  water. 
•To  overflow,  or  cover  with  water.  Figu- 
ratively, to  i miner  ge,  plunge  in,  or  over- 
whelm with  any  thing.  To  die^  or  be  fuf 
foc.dfj  under  the  water. 

To  DROW'Sfc,  V A.  [drofn,  Belg.]  to 
make  fuongly  inclined  to  deep.  “ My 
drtnvj  d fenfes.’*  Shak,  Neuterly,  to  become 
Jjeavy  with  fleep,  to  (lumber.  To  look 
heavy,  oppofed  to  chearful* 


D R U 

DROW;SILY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner  ax 
fpeaksa  propenfity  to  fleep.  Heavily  ; flug- 
gilhly. 

DROW'SINESS,  S.  a flrong  propenfity  to 
fleep.  Slothfulnefs. 

DROW'SY,  Adj.  inclined  to  fleep.  Fi- 
guratively, caufing  fleep.  Dull  or  flupid. 
44  Iii»  drowfy  reafoning.’*  Attcrh. 

'1  o DRU'B,  V.  A.  ( druber , Dan.j4to  bea£ 
with  a flick.  To  thump,  or  cudgel.  A word 
*f  contempt.  “ I fhould  have  been  drubbed. 
Lode. 

DRU'B,  S#  a thump,  knock,  or  blow.  A 
! found  beating  with  a Hick. 

! To  ORli'DGE,  V.  A.  [dreeae,  Sax.J 
ro  wmk  hard  at  fervile  employments.  To 
llive. 

DRU'DGEj  S.  one  employed  in  mean  and 
fit  guing  labour.  A flavc. 

DRlrDGER,  S.  a mean  hard  labourer. 
A box  with  holes  on  the  tqp,  from  whence 
flower  is  featrered  upon  meat  while  reading. 
See  DREDGE. 

DRITDGERY,  S.  low ; mean  : fervilo 

labour. 

DRU'DGrNGLY,  Adj.  ih  a Uboriou*, 
fatiguing,  fervije,  and  toilfome  manner. 

DRUG,  S.  [ drogue , Fr.  drove,  Pcrf.J  an 
ingiedicnt  ufed  in  phyfle  or  dying.  Figura- 
tively, any  thing  of  a fmall  value,  this  fenfd 
may  probably  be  owing  to  a corruption  of 
dreg . A drudge.  44  S uch  as  may  the  pafCvc 
drugs  freely  command/'  Shak. 

DRU/GGE'l*,  S a fort  of  thin  fluff, 
fbmetimes  all  W'ocl,  fomerimes  half  woolj 
hi!f  thread,  and  fometimes  corded. 

DRU'GGiST,  S.  [dto'ghij},  Belg.]  one 
who  fells  phyfical  ingredients  or  medicines, 
differing  from  an  apothecary  bccaufe  felling 
by  Tvholefaic,  not  prcfciibing  for  diforders  of 
Viflting  patients,  or  not  making  up  phyfici- 
ans  receipts  j though  it  mud  be  confcflco  that 
the  trade  have  at  prefent  ineroached  6n  all 
thefe  branches,  and  excepting  the  vifiting  of 
patients,  taking  away  all  diflinflion  between 
the  two  profcflions. 

DRU;1D,  S.  [derio,  oaks,  and  bud , incan- 
tation] the  priefts  of  religion  amongft  the 
| Britons,  Celtic  Gauls,  and  Germans.  They 
j were  in  Britain  the  firft  and  moll  diflinguifb- 
ed  order  in  the  ifland,  felc^ed  out  pf  the  bety 
I families,  and  the  honours  of  their  birth,  ad- 
ded to  thofe  of  their  funflion,  procured  them 
Ithehighefl  veneration.  They  were  verfed  ia 
laflronomy,  geometry,  natural  philofophy, 
politics  and  geography  j had  the  adminiflra*« 
tion  of  ail  facred  things,  were  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  gods,  and  fupreme  judges  in  all 
caufes,  whether  ecclefiaftic  or  civil.  From 
their  determination  was  no  appeal,  and  who- 
ever refufed  to  acquicfce  in  their  decifions  waf 
reckoned  impious,  and  excommunicated. 
They  were  generally  governed  by  a Angle 
perfon,  called  an  arch-druid,  who  prtfided  in 
all  their  tflembhes.  Once  1 year  they  tifcd 
1 ’ : tl"’*  ■ ' 1v  4 • ,;i • 
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to  retire  or  rather  aflcmblc  in  a wood  in  the* 
center  of  the  ifland,  at  w hich  time  they  ufed 
to  receive  applications  from  all  parts,  an  d hear 
caufes.  Thejr  peculiar  opinions,  arc  not 
well  afeertained  by  writers,  though  it  is  agreed 
by  all  that  they  held  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  its  trsnfmigration  $ that  nothing 
could  appeafo  the  gods  more  powerfully  th*n 
human  facrifices,  and  that  there  was  one  fu- 
preme  de>ty  who  prefided  over  all  othc*s, 
named  Teutb,  whence  we  may  eafily  trace  the 
Wclfh  Duw,  or  the  French  Dinv  God,  whence 
they  fcem  more  probably  derived  than  from 
Dcusy  Lat.  as  (upofed  by  forac  etymologifts. 
The  Druids  committed  none  of  tneir  princi- 
ples to  writing,  but  tranfmitted  them  to  po- 
ftcrity  by  oral  tradition  ; for  which  purpofe 
they  were  reduced  to  verfe,  and  were  learnt 
by  their  difciples.  The  great  veneration  in 
which  this  feft  of  men  were  held  by  the  an- 
cients, and  the  many  attempts  made  by  learn- 
ed critics  to  trace  their  origin,  and  di/cover 
their  principles,  mud  fet|them  in  an  advanta- 
geous light.  Yet  with  all  their  fplendor  are 
joined  great  defers  j their  acknowledgment 
of  n plurality  of  gods,  and  their  a Herring 
the  neceffity  of  human  facrifices,  muft  detract 
irery  much  from  their  chara&cr,  and  confirm 
us  in  this  principle,  that  the  hifiory  of  all 
nations,  (hews  the  expediency  of  a divine 
revelation,  and  that  thofe  countries  on  which 
the  fun  of  righteoufnefs  has  not  rifen  with 
healing  in  his  wings,  however  famous  for 
their  intellectual  abilities,  or  literary  talents, 
have  rather  groped  their  way,  than  feen  their 
path,  with  refpeft  to  religious  doctrines. 

DRU'M,  S.  { tromme,  Dan . drumnt,  Erfc.] 
a warlike  iuHrument,  bent  in  a cylindrical 
form,  covered  at  each  end  with  vellum  or 
archment,  which  It  retches  by  means  of 
races  running  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  i and  made  to  found  by  beating  one  of 
the  ends  with  Hicks.  Kett/e-Drum,  is  that 
whofc  body  is  made  of  brafs  or  copper  in  the 
form  of  a kettle.  The  drum  of  the  car,  is  a 
fmall  membrane  in  the  inner  part  of  that  or* 
van,'  which  is  fo  ftretched  as  to  convey  the 
leniation  of  found,  by  the  vibration. 

To  DRU'M,  V.  N.  to  beat  on  a drum 
with  a Hick. 

DRU'M -MAJOR,  S.  the  chief  or  prin- 
cipal drummer  of  a regiment# 

DRU'M. MLR,  S.  one  who  beats  or  founds 
a drum, 

DRU'NTv,  Adj.  ffrom  drink ] intoxicated 
by  immoderate  drinking.  Figuratively, 
fork’d,  beautifully  applied  to  inanimate 
things-  “ I will  make  mine  arrows  drunk 
with  blood.”  j Oeut  xxix,  6 

DRU'NKARD,  S.  one  given  to  cxccfllve 
Ufc  of  ftroag.  liquors. 

. DRU' N KEN,  Part.  [From  drink]  intoxi 
eated  with  liquor  Given  to  habitual  drunk- 
C ua.i's  or  intoxication. 


DRY  ...  - 

DHtWTCENT-Y,  Adv.  after  the  manner 

of  one  intoxicated, 

DRU'NKENNRSS,  S.  in  Medicine,  a pre* 
ternatural  compre(fion  of  the  brain,  ocecii  q- 
cd  by  tiic  fumrs.or  fniritnous  parts  o»  liqi:  .s, 
whcr.  by  persons  im.^ghie  every  thing  turns 
round  ; to  this  mult  (/-:  added,  an  entire  !c!s 
of  underfiauding,  a voice taulteriug  and  force 
articulate  j an  incapacity  to  walk,  and  ail 
the  figns  of  a temporary  madnefs. 

DRY',  Adj.  [diigty  S..x.  droogby  Tlrlg.’J 
hard,  or  without  wet.  Wtiiour  r in,  app.icd 
to  the  feafons.  Thirft.  Figuratively,  thi;  fl- 
ing or  immoderately  defnous  of,  applied  to 
the  affedHons.  ft  So  dry  he  was  for  fway.** 
Sbnk.  Jejune,  barren,  plain,  void  of  orna- 
ment, or  any  embcllilhmcnt  to  make  it 
pleafe ; applied  to  Hyle  or  literary  producti- 
ons. Severe. 

“ Hard  dry  ballings  ufed  to  prove 

“ The  reuteH  remedies  of  love.”  Hudib . 

To  DRY,  V.  A.  to  free  from  moHlure,  or 
wet...  To  wipe  away  moifturc.  To  foreh 
or  al with  thirH.  To  drain,  or  drink  up. 
“ Dry' d an  unmeifurable  bowl.”  Neutcrly, 
to  grow  free  from,  or  be  draincJ  of  moif- 
ture. 

DRYDEN,  [JOHN,  Efqj]  was  tbe  fon 
of  Erafmus  Dry  Jen,  Efi] ; of  Tichmarfb, 
and  grand  fon  of  Sir  Erafmult  Drydcn  of  Ca- 
nonfbury,  both  in  Northamptonfhire,  and 
was  born  fome  time  ia  the  year*  1631,  at 
Oldwinele,  or  Aid  winkle  near  Oundle,  in  the 
faid  county,  a village,  which,  as  he  himfdf 
informs  us,  belonged  to  the  carl  of  Exeter, 
and  which  was  alfo  famous  for  giving  birth 
to  the  celebrated  Dr.  j homas  Fuller,  theliif- 
torian. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  grammar 
learning  at  Wettrainficr  fchool,  under  the 
learned  Dr.  Bufby,  and  from  thence  was  re- 
moved in  1650  to  Cambridge,  being  cleflcd 
fcfiolar  of  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  ap- 
pears by  his  Latin  verfesin  ihcEpitbalamiaCan - 
tabngiinj.  410.1662.  to  have  been  afterwards 
a fellow. — Yet  in  his  earlier  days,  lie  gave 
no  very  extraordinary  indications  of  genius, 
for,  even  the  year  before  he  quitted  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  w rote  a poem  on  the  death  of  lord 
Haflings,  which  was  by  no  means  a prefage 
of  that  amazing  perfection  in  poetic*  1 powers 
which  he  afterwards  poficflcd. — His  firft  play# 
viz.  'The  Wild  Gallant*,  did  not  appear  till  he 
was  not  much  lefs  than  fort  y years  of  age, 
and  then  met  with  fuch  indifferent  fucccfj, 
that  had  not  necdlity  afterwards  compelled 
him  to  purfue  the  arduous  talk,  the  Englilh 
itage  had  perhaps  never  been  favoured  with 
fome  of  its  brighten  ornaments. 

But  to  proceed  more  regularly. — On  the 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  lie  wrote  fome  he- 
roic ftanzas  to  his  memory  ; but  on  the  re- 
Aoration;  being  defirous  of  ingratiating  him- 
fclf  with  the  new  court,  he  wrote,  firft,  a 
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jpoem  entitled  Afiraa  redux , and  afterwards  a 
panegyrick  to  the  king  on  l«is  coronation. 
—In  1662,  he  addrefled  a poem  to  the  Lord 
chancellor  Hyde,  prefented  on  New-Year’s 
day  5 and  in  the  fame  year  a fatiie  on  the 
Dutch — In  1668  appeared  his  Annul  Mirab'ilii , 
which  was  an  hiftorical  poem  in  celebration  of 
the  duke  of  York’s  victory  over  the  Dutch. 
— Thefe  pieces  at  length  obtained  him  the  fa- 
vour of  the  crown,  and  Sir  William  D’Avc- 
nant  dying  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Dryden  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  as  poct-laureat. — 
About  this  time  alfo  his  inclination  for  wri- 
ting for  the  ftage  feems  firft  to  have  fhewn  it- 
, felf,  for  befidcs  his  concern  with  Sir  William 
D’Avenant  in  the  alteration  of  Shakcfpeare  s 
U'empef,  which  was  the  laft  work  that  gen- 
tleman was  engaged  in,  Mr.  Dryden,  in  1669, 
produced  his  Ftri/dGafiants,  a comedy.— This, 
as  1 have  before  obferved,  met  with  very  in- 
different fuccefs;  yet  the  authsr,  not  being 
difeouraged  by  its  failure,  foon  after  gave  the 
public  his  Indian  Etnpetor , which  finding  a 
snore  favourable  reception,  encouraged  him 
to  proceed,  and  that  with  fuch  rapidity  that, 
in  the  key  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Re- 
bcarjaly  he  is  recorded  to  have  engaged  him- 
fclf  by  contract  for  the  writing  of  lour  plays 
a year  ; and  indeed,  in  the  years  1679  and 
1680,  he  appears  to  have  fulfilled  that  con- 
tract.— To  this  unhappy  neceffity  that  our 
author  lay  under,  are  to  be  attributed  all  thole 
irregularities,  thofe  hombaltic  flights,  and 
fometimes  even  puerile  exuberances,  which 
he  has  been  fo  feverejy  criticized  on  for,  and 
which  in  the  unavoidable  hurry  in  which  he 
wrote,  it  was  impoflible  he  Ihould  find  time 
to  revife,  either  for  the  lopping  away  or  cor- 
recting. 

I11  1679  there  came  out,  An  Effay  on  Sa- 
tin, fuid  to  be  written  jointly  by  Mr.  Dryden 
and  the  carl  of  Mulgrave,  containing  fome 
very  fevere  icfleCtions  on  the  earl  of  Rochef- 
ter  and  the  dutchcfs  of  Portfmouih,  and  in 
1681  Mr.  Diyden  publifted.  his  Aojalom  and 
Acbit  fhd,  in  which  the  well- known  charac- 
ter of  Zimri , drawn  for  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, is  certainly  fevere  enough  to  repay  all 
the  ridicule  thrown  on  him  by  that  noble- 
man in  the  character  of  Sayct. Theicfent- 

ment  (hewn  by  the  diffcicnt  peers  was  very 
different  $ lord  Rochefter,  w ho  was  a coward 
as  well  as  a man  of  the  mofi  depraved  morals, 
bafely  hired  three  ruffians  to  cudgel  Dryden  in 
• cofiee-houfe  j hut  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
as  wc  arc  told,  in  a more  open  manner,  took 
that  talk  on  himfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time 
prefented  him  with  a purfe  containing  no  ve- 
ry trifling  fum  of  money,  telling  him  that  he 
gave  him  the  beating  as  a punilhment  for  his 
impudence,  but  bellowed  the  gold  on  him  as 
a reward  for  his  wit. 

Soon  after  the  accefllon  of  King  James  II. 
our  author  changed  his  religion  tor  that  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  wrote  two  pieces  in 
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vindication  of  the  Romifh  tenets,  viz.  A tie* 
f nee  of  the  Pcptri,  written  by  the  late  king  of 
blclled  memory,  found  in  his  ftrong  box,  and 
the  celebrated  poem,  afterwards  anfwered  by 
lord  Hallifax,  entitled  the  Hind  and  the  Pan- 
ther.— By  this  extraordinary  frep,  he  not  only 
cngagagcd  himfelf  in  controverfy,  and  in- 
curred much  ccnfure  and  ridicule  from  his 
cotemporary  wits,  but,  on  the  completion  of 
the  revolution,  being,  on  account  of  his  new- 
ly-chofcn  religion,  disqualified  from  bearing 
any  office  under  the  government,  he  was 
ftripped  of  the  laurel  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  which  to  his  ftill  greater  mortifi- 
cation was  beftowed  on  Richard  Flecknae, 
a man  to  whom  he  had  the  mofc  fettled  aver- 
fion. — This  circumftance  occafioned  his  wri- 
ting the  very  fevere  poem,  called  Mac  Ueckr.ee . 

Mr.  Dryden’s  circumftauces  had  never  been 
affluent,  but  now  being  deprived  of  this  little 
fupport,  he  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ccffity  of  w iiting  for  mcer  bread. — We  con- 
fcqucnrly  find  him  from  this  period  engaged 
in  works  of  labour  as  well  as  genius,  viz.  in 
tranfljting  works  of  others  j and  to  this  ne- 
ceffity  pci  haps  our  nation  Bands  indebted  for 
fome  of  the  beft  tranflations  extant — In  the 
year  be  loll  the  laurel  he  publilhed  the  Life 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  from  the  French.  In 
1693,  came  out  a Iranllation  of  Juvenal  and 
Fcifius,  in  the  firft  of  which  he  had  a confi- 
dcrahle  hand,  and  of  the  latter  the  entire  ex- 
ecution.—In  1695  was  publilhed  his  profc  ver- 
fion  of  Frefnoy’s  Art  of  Painting,  and  the 
year  1697  gave  the  world  that  tranflation  of 
Virgil's  w'orks  entire,  which  ftill  does,  and 
perhaps  ever  will,  Band  foremoft  among  the 
attempts  made  on  that  author. — The  Petite 
pieces  of  this  eminent  writer,  fuch  as  Pro- 
logues, Epilogues,  Epitaphs,  Elegies,  Songs, 
See.  are  too  numerous  to  fpecify  here,  and 
too  much  difperfed  to  direct  the  leader  to. — 
rhe  greateft  part  of  them  however  are  to  be 
found  in  a Coiieflion  of  Mifceilanies,  in  fix 
Vol.  i2mo. — His  laft  work  is  what  is  called 
his  Fables,  w-hich  conlift  of  many  of  the  mod 
interfiling  ftories  in  h omer,  Ovid,  Bcccace 
and  Chaucer,  tranllated  or  modernized  in  the 
moft  elegant  and  poetical  manner,  together 
with  fome  original  pieces,  among  which  is 
that  amazing OJeon  St. Ocilia’s  Day,  which, 
tho’  written  in  the  very  decline  of  its  author* 
life,  and  at  a period  when  old  age  and  diftrefs 
confpired  as  it  were  to  damp  his  poetic  ardor, 
and  clip  the  wings  of  fancy,  yet  pofleftes 
fo  much  of  both,  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
have  rcndeicd  him  immortal,  had  he  never 
written  a tingle  line  betides. 

Dryden  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  How- 
ard, lifter  to  the  earl  of  Rerklhire,  who 
iurvived  him  eight  years,  though  for  the  laft 
four  of  them  fhe  uras  a lunatic,  having  been 
deprived  of  her  fenfes  by  a nervous  fever. 
By  this  lady  he  had  three  fons,  who  all  far- 
vived  him.  Their  names  wierc  Charles, 

John 


\ 
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John  and  Henry.  Of  the  laft  of  the/c  T j letting  any  one  know  that  he  was  a dealer  in 
can  trace  n©  particulars.  The  fecond  /omei  aftrology  j therefore  could  not  excufe  his  ab- 
Mttle  account  will  be  given  of  in  the  fuc-  £nce,  on  his  fon’s  an niverGry,  from  a genc- 
ceeding  article,  and  with  refpefl  to  the  eldeft  ral  hunting  match,  lord  Bcrkjhire  had  made, 
fhcre  is  a circumfiance  related  by  Charles  to  which  ali  the  adjacent  gentlemen  were  iu- 
Wilfon,  efq;  in  his  life  of  Congreve,  winch  vited.  When  he  went  out,  he  took  care  to 
feems  fo  weil  attefted,  and  isitfelfof  Ctt  very  fet  the  boy  a double  exercife  in  the  Latin 
extraordinary  a nature,  that  J cannot  avoid  tongue,  which  he  taught  his  children  him- 
admitting  it  to  a place  here.  The  event  is  as  felf,  w ith  a drift  charge  not  to  flir  out  of  the 
follows.  room  till  his  return  ; well  knowing  the  talk 

• Drydeny  with  all  his  underftanding,  was  lie  had  fet  him  would  take  up  longer  time, 
weak  enough  to  be  fond  of  judicial  aftrnlogy,  Charles  was  performing  his  duty,  in  obedience 
and  ufed  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  his  chil-  to  his  father,  but  as  ill  fate  would  have  it,  the 
dren.  When  his  lady  was  in  labour  with  dag  made  towards  thehoufe;  and  the  noifa 
his  ion  Charles,  he  being  told  it  was  decent  alarming  the  fervanrs,  they  haded  out  to  fco 
to  withdraw,  laid  his  watch  on  the  table,  thefport.  One  of  them  took  young  Dryden 
begging  one  of  the  ladies  then  prefent,  in  a by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  to  fee  it  alfo, 
mod  folemn  manner,  to  take  exaft  notice  of  when,  jud  as  they  came  to  the  gate,  the  ft.«g 
the  very  minute  the  child  was  born,  which  being  at  bay  with  the  dogs,  made  a bold  puih, 
die  did,  and  acquainted  him  with  it.  About  and  leaped  over  the  court  wall,  which  was 
a week  after,  when  his  lady  was  pretty  well  very  low,  and  very  old  ; and  the  dogs  follow- 
recovered,  Mr.  Dryden  took  orcafion  to  tell  ing,  threw  down  part  of  the  wall  ten  yards  in 
her  that  he  had  been  calculating  the  child’s  length,  under  which  Charles  Dryden  lay 
nativity,  and  obferved,  with  grief,  that  he  byried.  He  was  immediately  dug  out,  and 
was  born  in  an  «vil  honr,  for  Jupiter,  Venus,  after  fix  weeks  languilhing  in  a dangerous 
and  the  Sun,  wero  ail  under  the  Earth,  and  way  he  recovered  ; fo  tar  Dryden’s  predic- 
fhe  Lord  of  his  afeendant  afflicted  with  a tion  was  fulfilled  : in  the  twenty  third  year 
hateful  /quire  of  Mars  and  Saturn.  If  he  of  his  age,  Charles  fell  from  the  top  of  an 
lives  to  arrive  at  the  eighth  year,  fays  he,  old  tower  belonging  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
“ he  will  go  near  to  die  a violent  death  on  occafioncd  by  a fwimming  in  his  head  ; with 
his  very  birth  day,  but  if  he  ihould  efcapc,  as  which  he  was  feized,  the  heat  of  the  day  bc- 
Ifce  but  fmall  hopes,  he  will  in  the  twenty-  ing  exce/Iive.  He  again  recovered,  but  was 
third  year  be  under  the  very  fame  evil  direc-  ever  after  in  a languilhing  fickly  fiatc.  In 
tion,  and  if  he  fhould  efcapc  that  a I fo,  the  the  thirty-third  year,  of  his  age,  being  rc- 
thirty-third  or  thirty- fourth  yearis,  I fear.’* — turned  to  England,  he  was  unhappily  drowned 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  immoderate  at  Wind/or.  He  had  with  another  gentle- 
grief  of  his  lady,  who  could  no  longer  hear  man  fwam  twice  over  the  Thames  ; but  re- 
calamity prophreied  to  befall  her  fon.  The  turning  a third  time,  it  was  fuppofed  he  was 
time  at  la(f  came,  and  Auguft  was  the  inau-  taken  with  the  cramp,  bccaufe  he  called  out 
fpicions  month  in  which  young  Dryden  was  for  help,  though  too  Jate.  Thus  the  father’s 
to  enter  into  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  calculation  proved  but  too  prophetical. 

The  court  being  in  progrefs,  and  Mr.  Dryden  At  laft,  after  a longlife,  hartafted  with 
at  leifure,  he  was  invited  to  the  country-feat  the  mofl  laborious  of  all  fatigues,  viz.  tint 
of  the  earl  of  Berk  (hire,  his  brother-in-law,  of  the  mind,  and  continually  made  anxious 
to  keep  the  long  vacation  with  him  in  Chari  by  diftrefs  and  difficulty,  our  author  departed 
ton,  in  Wilts  ; his  lady  was  invited  to  her  this  life  on  the  firff  of  May  1701,  and  was 
uncle  Mordaunt’s,  to  pafs  the  remainder  ol  interred  in  Weftminftcr- Abbey.  On  the 
the  fnmmer.  When  they  came  to  divide  tbt  19th  of  April  he  had  been  very  bad  with  the 
children,  lady  Elizabeth  would  have  him  take  gout  and  crilipeias  in  one  leg  ; but  be  was 
John,  and  futfer  her  to  take  Charles;  hut  then  fomewhat  recovered,  and  defigned  to 
Mr.  Dryden  was  tod  abfolute,  and  they  parted  go  abroad  $ on  thr  Friday  following  he  eat  a 
in  anger  ; he  took  Charles  with  him,  and,  partridge  for  his  fupper,  and  going  to  take  a 
(be  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  John,  turn  in  the  little  garden  behind  his  houfe  in 
When  the  fatal  day  came,  the  anxiety  cf  the  Gerard-Strcet,  he  was  feized  with  a violent 
lady’s  fpirits  nccafioned  fuch  an  effervcfcence  pain  under  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of  his 
of  blood,  as  threw  her  into  fo  violent  a fever,  right  foot  ; that,  unable  to  ftand,  he  cried 
that  her  life  was  defpaircd  of,  till  a letter  out  for  help,  and  was  carried  in  by  his  fer- 
came  from  Mr.  Dryden,  reproving  her  for  vants,  when,  upon  fending  for  furgeons, 
her  womani/h  credulity,  and  a/luring  her  they  found  a fmall  black  fpot  in  the  place  af- 
that  her  child  was  well,  which  recovered  her  fefled;  hefubmitted  to  their  prefoit  applica- 
fpirits,  and  in  fix  weeks  after  /he  received  an  tions,  and  when  gone  called  his  fon  Charles 
ecclaircifierrient  of  the  whole  affair.  Mr.  to  him,  ufing  thefe  words.  “ I know  this 
Dryden,  either  through  fear  of  being  reckon-  black  fpot  is  a mortification  : I know  a Kb, 
ed  fuperfHtious,  or  thinking  it  a fciencc  be-  that  it  will  feize  my  head,  and  that  they  will 
Death  his  fludy,  was  extremely  cautious  of  attempt  to  cut  off  my  leg;  but  I command 
No.  X.  - Bb  you 
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you  my  Ton,  by  your  filial  duty,  that  you  do 
not  fuller  me  to  be  liilmctnbercd  s’*  As  he 
foretold,  the  event  proved,  and  his  fon  was 
too  dmiml  to  difohey  bis  father’s  commands. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  following,  he 
breathed  his  lull,  under  the  moll  excruciating 
pains  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Dryden's  death,  the 
dean  of  Weftmiuftcr  fent  word  to  Mr.  Diy- 
den’s  widow,  that  he  would  make  a prefent 
of  the  ground,  and  all  o' her  abbey-fees  for 
the  funcial  : The  lord  Halifax  likewife  font 
t*  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  to  Mr.  Charles 
1 ryden,  offering  to  deft  ay  the  cxpences  of 
our  poet’s  funeral,  and  afterwards  to  beftow 
five-hundred  pounds  on  a monument  in  the  J 
abbey  j which  generous  offer  was  accepted.  ; 
Accordingly,  on  Sunday  following,  the  com-  : 
pany  being  affcmbled,  the  corpfc  was  put  into 
a velvet  hcarfe,  attended  by  eighteen  mourn* 
»ng  coaches.  When  they  were  jult  ready  to  j 
move,  lord  Jeffery*,  fon  of  lo'd  chancellor 
Jeffreys,  a name  dedicated  to  infamy,  with 
fome  of  his  rakilh  companions  riding  by, 
afked  whofe  funeral  it  was  ; and  being  told 
it  was  Mr.  Dryden’s,  he  profiled  he  ihould 
not  be  buned  in  that  private  manner,  that  he 
would  himfelf,  with  the  lady  Elizabeth’s 
leave,  have  the  honour  of  the  interment, 
and  would  htfh  w a thousand  pounds  on  a 
monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.  This  put 
a flop  to  their  procefiiun  ; and  the  lord  Jef- 
ferys,  with  fevcral  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
lnd  alighted  from  their  coaches,  went  up 
(lairs  to  the  lady,  who  was  fick  in  bed.  Iiis 
lord  ill  ip  repeated  the  purport  of  what  he  had 
faid  below  j but  the  lady  Elizabeth  refuting 
her  confcnt,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing 
never  to  rife  till  his  requeft  was  granted. 
The  lady  under  a fudden  furprife  fainted  a- 
way,  and  lord  Jeffery*  pretending  to  have 
obtained  her  confcnt,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  carried  to  Mr.  Ruffei’s,  an  undertaker  in 
Cheapfide,  and  to  be  Left  there  till  further 
orders.  In  the  mean  time  the  abbey  was 
lighted  up,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir  at- 
tending, and  the  bilhop  waiting  for  fume 
hours  to  no  purpofe  for  the  corpfc.  1 he 
next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  on  my 
loid  Halifax,  and  the  bifhop,  and  endea- 
voured to  excufe  his  mother,  by  relating  the 
truth.  Three  days  afrer  the  undertaker  hav- 
ing received  no  ordc.s,  waited  on  the  loid 
Jcfilrys  ; who  pretendej  it  was  a di unken 
frolic,  that-  lie  remembered  nothing  of  the 
muter,  and  lie  might  do  what  he  plcafed 
with  the  body.  Upon  t hie,  the  undertaker 
waited  on  the  Indy  Elizabeth,  who  defirrd  a 
shy's  refpitc,  which  was  granted.  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  immediately  wrote  to  the 
lord  Jcfferys,  who  returned  for  anfwer,  tlut 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would 
he  troubled  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Dryden 
hereupon  applied  again  to  the  lord  Halifax, 


and  the  bilhop  of  Rochefler,  w ho  abfolutely 
refufed  to  do  any  thing  in  the  affair. 

In  this  diflrefs,  Dr.  Garth,  who  had  been 
Mr.  Dryd.n^s  intimate  friend,  fent  for  the 
corpfe  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  anJ  pro- 
poled  a fuhfcription  ; which  fucceeding  about 
three  weeks  after  Mr.  Dryden’s  dcceale,  Dr. 
Garth  pronounced  a fine  Latin  oration  over 
the  body,  which  was  conveyed  from  the  col- 
lege, attended  by  a numeious  train  of  coaches 
to  Wcllminfler-Abhcy,  but  in  very  great 
diforder.  At  la  ft  the  corpfe  arrived  at  the 
Abbey,  which  was  all  unlighted.  No  organ 
played,  no  anthem  fung  ; only  two  of  the 
(inging  boys  precetding  the  corpfc,  who  fung 
an  ode  of  Horace,  with  each  a fmall  candle 
in  their  hand.  When  the  funeral  was  over, 
Mr.  Charles  Dryden  fent  a challenge  to  lord 
Jeffery s,  who  .refilling  to  anfwer  it,  he  fent 
fevcral  others,  and  went  often  himfelf  ; but 
could  oeither  get  a letter  delivered,  nor  ad- 
mittance to  fpeak  to  him,  that  finding  his 
lerdfhip  refufed  to  anfwer  him  like  a gentle- 
man, he  rcfolved  to  watch  an  opportunity, 
and  brave  him  to  fight,  though  with  all  the 
rules  of  honour  ; which  his  lord  (hip  hearing, 
quitted  the  town,  and  Mr.  Charles  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  hm,  though  he 
fought  it  to  his  death,  with  the  utmofl  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  Dryden  had  no  monument  ercfled  to 
him  for  fevcral  years ; to  which  Mr.  Pope 
alludes  in  hi*  epitaph  intended  for  Mr.  Rowe, 
in  this  line. 

“ Beneath  a rude  and  namehfs  fane  be  ties'* 

In  a note  upon  which  we  are  informed, 
that  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Dryden  was  crewed 
upon  this  hint,  by  Sheffield  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, to  which  was  originally  intended  this 
epitaph. 

“ This  Sheffield  raifed." — The  facred  dujl  below , 
Was  Dryden  once  \ the  reft  who  docs  not  know.'* 

Which  was  fince  changed  into  the  plain, 
inscription  now  upon  ir,  viz. 

J.  DRYDE  N, 

Natus  slug.  9,  163/. 

Mart  us  Mail  I,  170 1. 

J channel  Sheffield , dux  Ruckingbamieijls  fie  it, 

Mr.  Drydcn’s character  hast  been  very  dif- 
ferently drawn  by  different  hands,  fome  of 
which  have  exalted  it  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
commendaion,  and  others  debafed  it  to  the 
(cvereft  ccnfurc.  The  latter,  however,  we 
mu  ft  charge  to  that  ftrong  fp'rit  of  party 
which  prevailed  during  great  part  of  Dry* 
den’s  time,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
taken  with  great  allowances.  Were  we  in- 
deed to  form  a judgment  of  the  author  from 
fome  of  his  dramatic  writings,  wc  (hould 
perhaps  be  apt  to  conclude  him  a man  of  il  c 
mod  licentious  morals,  many  of  his  come- 
dies containing  a great  (hare  of  loofcncfs,* 
even  extending  to  obfeenity  ; but  if  we  con- 
fdcr  that,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 

Tlojk, 
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<l  Tbofe  who  live  to  plea ft , mu  ft  flea  ft  to  foe."  | 
if  vvc  then  look  back  to  the  fcandalous  licence 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  the  indigence  which 
fat  times  he  underwent,  and  the  neceffiry  he 
confequently  lay  under  of  complying  with 
the  public  tafte  however  depraved,  wc  lhall 
furely  not  refufe  our  pardon  textile  compelled 
writer,  nor  om  credit  to  thole  of  his  cotem- 
poraries, who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  and  who  have  affined  us  there  was 
nothing  remarkably  vicious  in  his  per  fond 
character. 

From  fome  parts  of  his  hiffory  he  ap- 
pears unffcady,  and  to  have  too  readily  tem- 
porized with  the  feveral  revolutions  in  church  i 
and  (late.  This  howeVcr  might  in  fomemea- 
fure  have  been  owing  to  that  natural  timidi-  ■ 
ty  and  diffidence  in  his  difpofition,  which  si- 
tu oft  all  the  writers  feem  to  agree  in  his  pol- 
fcffing.  Congreve,  whofe  authority  cannor 
he  ful pelted,  has  given  us  fuch  an  account  of 
him,  as  makes  him  appear  no  lefs  amiable  in 
his  private  character  as  a mau,  than  he  was 
•illullrious  in  his  public  one  as  a poet.  In  the 
foimcr  light,  according  to  that  gentleman, 
he  was  humane,  compaffion.uc,  forgiving, 
•and  ffncciely  friendly.  Of  an  extenfive 
reading,  a tenacious  memory,  and  a ready 
communication.  Gentle  iu  the  correction  of 
the  writings  of  others,  and  patient  under  the 
reprehenffon  of  his  own  deficiencies.  Eafy 
of  acccfs  himfelf,  bur  flow  and  diffident  iif 
his  advances  to  othets  *,  and  of  all  men  the 
matt  modeft  and  the  moff  eafy  to  be  dif 
countenanced  in  his  app*oichrs,  either  to  his 
fuperiors  or  his  equals.  As  to  his  writings, 
he  is  perhaps  the  happitff  ill  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers  of  any  poet  who  ever  lived 
either  before  or  ffneehis  time,  not  even  Mr. 
Pope  himfeif  excepted.  His  imagination  is 
ever  warm,  his  images  noble,  his  deferipti- 
ons  beautiful,  and  his  fentiments  juft  and 
becoming.  In  his  profe  he  is  poetical  with- 
out bombaft,  concife  without  pedantry,  and 
clear  without  prolixity. 

1 lhall,  however,  clofe  my  account  of  this 
celebrated  author  with  the  words  of  Mr. 
Congreve,  who  has  borne  the  following 
flrong  teftimonial  to  his  poetical  merit. 

itr  I may  venture  (fays  that  gentleman)  to 
fay  in  general  terms,  that  no  man  has  writ- 
ten in  our  language,  fo  much,  and  in  fo  vari- 
ous manners  fowcll.  Anothei  thing,  I may 
fay*,  was  very  peculiar  to  him,  which  is, 
that  his  parts  did  not  decline  with  his  years, 
but  that  he  was  an  improved  writer  to  the  j 
laif,  even  to  near  feventy  years  of  age  ; : 
improving  even  in  fire  and  imagination 
as  well  as  in  judgment  ; witnefs  his  ode  ] 
on  St.  Caecilia's-Day,  and  his  fables,  his  , 
lateft  performance.  He  was  equally  excel- 
lent in  verfe  and  profe.  His  profe  had  all 
the  clearnefs  imaginable,  w thout  deviating  to 
the  language  or  diltion  of  poetry.  Jn  his 
poems,  his  dilfion  is,  whenever  hit  fubjedt 


requires  it,  fb  fublime,  and  Co  truly  poetical, 
that  its  effence,  like  that  of  pure  gold,  can- 
not be  dcltro)cd  —Take  his  verfes,  and  di- 
vtllthemof  their  rhimes,  disjoint  them  of 
their  numbers,  tranfpofe  their  exputfions, 
make  what  aiangetncnt  or  difpoll  ion  you 
pleafe  in  his  words  ; >et  (hall  there eterna  ly 
he  poetry,  and  fume  thing  which  will  he 
found  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  ahfolute 
profe.— -What  he  has  done  in  anyone  f peeks 
or  di flindf  kind  of  writing,  would  have  tycon 
iufficient  to  have  acquired  him  a very  great 
name.— It  he  had  written  nothing  but  his 
prefaces,  or  nothing  but  his  fongs  and  his 
prologues, cad i of  them  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  preference  and  diftindtion  of  ex- 
celling in  its  kind. 

PRYM^YjAdv.  without  moift ure'.  Figu- 
ratively, in  a cold,  or  ind  fflrcnt  manner, 
with  great  »efcrve. 

PRY 'NESS,  S.  want  of  moift  ure,  rain,  or 
juice. 

DRY'- NURSE,  S.  one  that  brings  up  a 
child  without  fucking.  Sometimes  tiled  con- 
temptuoufly  of  a perfon  who  takes  care  of 
another. 

To  DRY'-NURSE,  V.  A.  to  bring  up  an 
infant  without  the  bread. 

To  DlTli,  V.  A ( dub  ban  zo  rutare , Sax.] 
to  create  a man  a knight.  To  confer  any 
title,  honour,  or  dignity. 

DUBLIN,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  and 
province  of  Lcinfrer.  It  is  a rich,  hand- 
fome,  and  populous  place,  with  an  arefihi- 
Ihop’s  he,  a pailijment,  and  an  univcility; 
and  is  the  fame  for  Ireland,  as  London  is 
tor  England  j and  the  buildings  are  daily  in- 
Cieaftng  in  the  fame  manner;  and  the  courts 
of  juftice  arc  held  much  alike,  it  being 
the  refidence  cf  the  Viceroy  or  Lord- Lieute- 
nant. The  compafs  of  the  walls  is  rot  gr«*at ; 
but  it  has  four  large  fuburb*,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Oxmanton  or  Oxmanby,  to  ti  e 
N . of  the  river  Liffcy,  and  it  is  joint d to  tlic 
city  by  a bridge  The  number  of  houfes  in 
s 7 5 3 , was  12,817.  The  cathedral  chuich 
called  St.  Patrick’s,  lies  in  the  S.  fubuib,  and 
is  very  ancient  and  handfome;  befides  which 
there  arc  about  twelve  more.  The  college, 
or  univerfity,  is  in  the  E.  fnburb,  and  was 
founded  by  Elizabeth  in  1591,  and  con- 
tains about  600  (indents.  It  is  fcated  in  view 
of  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  a fini  country  on  the 
other,  and  would  have  had  a commodious  and 
Iccure  harbour,  if  the  mouth  had  not  been  fo 
choaked  up,  that  veffcls  of  burthen  cannot 
come  to  the  town.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river 
Liffey,  60  miles  W.  of  Holyhead,  in  Wales, 
and  330  N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  11.  30. 
Lt.  53  14. 

DUBIO'SITY,  S.  a thing  which  is  doubt- 
full.  “ Men  often  fwallow  falfitirs  for  truths, 
dubiofities  for  certainties.”  Brown. 

DUBIOUS,  Adj.  [dubius,  Lat.]  not  fully 
3 B 2 proved, 
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proved,  or  that  which  has  equal  probability 
on  ether  fide. 

DUBIOUSLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  admit  of 
different  fenfes. 

DU'B  I O US  NESS,  S.  uncertainty.  Want 
of  fufficicnt  proof. 

DU'BJ  TABLE,  Adj  that  which  may  be 
queftioned  or  doubted. 

DUBITA'TION,  S.  [dubitatic,  Lat.]  the 
aCl  of  doubting. 

DU'CAL,  Adj  [from  duke\  belonging  or 
relating  to  a duke 

DUCAT,  S.  a foreign  coin,  current  on  the 
Continent,  when  of  filver  valued  at  four 
/hillings  and  fix  pence,  and  when  of  gold  at 
nine  (hillings  aud  fix  pence. 

DU'CK,  S.  [due ken,  to  dip]  a waterfowl, 
both  wild  and  tame;  as  they  grope  for  their 
food,  wiib  their  bills  out  et  light,  the  wife 
contrivance  of  the  fupremc  articheCt  cannot 
be  too  much  admired,  who  has  furnilhed 
their  bills  with  nerves,  which  come  from 
th^ir  eyes,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  re- 
ject what  is  unfit  for  food,  even  though  it 
ihould  he  fo  hid  in  mud,  as  not  be  difccrnable 
to  their  eyes.  Figuratively,  ufed  as  a word 
of  great  fondnefs  and  endearment.  “ My 
dainty  duck**  Sbak.  But  this  fen fe  may, 
perhaps,  be  a corruption  of  duke.  A fudden 
bending  down  of  the  head.  A ftone  thrown 
fo  obliquely  on  the  water,  as  to  rebound  fe- 
veral  times 

To  DU'CK,  V.  N.  to  dive  under  water. 

To  bow  low. 

DUC'KING-STOOL,  S.  a chair  in  which 
women  are  plunged ' under  water  for  fcold 
ing. 

DU'CKLING,  S.  a young  duck. 

DU'CT,  S.  [duflut,  Lat.]  guidance  or  di- 
rection. In  Anatomy,  any  canal  or  tube,  in 
an  animal  body,  through  which  the  humour* 
are  conveyed. 

L'U'C  I ILE,  S.  [duailii,  Lat.]  eafy  to  be 
bent,  or  drawn  out  in  length.  Complying, 
or  yielding,  applied  to  the  mind. 

DU'CTILENESS,  S.  the  quality  of  being 
bent  or  drawn  out  in  length. 

DUCTl'LlTY,  S.  a property  of  certain] 
bodies,  w hereby  they  become  capable  of  be- 
ing prclTd,  beaten,  or  drawn  out  to  a great 
length  without  breaking.  TraCtablencfs, 
com  plianre. 

DUD'GEON,  S [</o/ri>,Belg.  da  pen,  da  gen, 
T#ut.J  a fmall  dagger.  Quarrel,  ill-will, 
malice  or  commotion. 

DU  E,  that  which  a perfon  has  a right  to 
demand.  That  which  a perfon  ought  to 
pay,  or  which  a thing  might  lay  claim  to. 
“ A due  fenfc  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  ex- 
pectations.” rftterb.  Applied  to  time,  punc- 
tual, exaCt  to  a period  appointed. 

DCE,  Adv.  among  failors,  dircCtly,  ex* 
aCt  y,  without  turning  afide.  “ Due  Eaft, 
Due  Weft.” 

DU'E,  S,  that  which  belongs  to,  or  may  , 
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be  claimed  by  a perfon.  Right.  Juft  tit'e. 
In  the  plural,  cuftom,  tribute,  taxes. 

DU'EL,  S.  [ ducllum , Lat.]  a combat  be- 
tween two  perfons. 

To  DU'EL,  V.  N.  to  fight  in  fingle  com- 
bat. 

DU'ELLFR,  S.  one  who  engages  another 
in  a duel  or  fingle  combat. 

DU'ELIST,  S.  one  who  engages  another 
in  a duel  or  fingle  combat. 

DUE'NNA,  S.  [Span.]  an, old  woman, 
kept  as  a domeftic  in  Spain,  to  take  care  of 
the  conduff  of  a young  lady. 

DU'G,  [doyie,  Dalm.  dogiiiy , Boh.]  a pap. 
nipple  or  teat,  generally  applied  to  that  of 
a bead. 

DU'G,  the  Prcter  of  dig. 

DU'KE,  S.  [due,  Fr.  duca,  Ital.  dux ■ Lat.] 
infome  foreign  countries  a fovereign  prince. 
Among  us  it  is  the  next  title  of  honour  be- 
low the  prince.  At  firll  it  was  a name  of 
office,  not  of  honour,  and  given  to  thofe  who 
were  appointed  to  guard  the  frontiers.  In 
England  none  enjoyed  this  title  till  Edward 
ill.  created  Edward  ills  fon  duke  of  Corn- 
wall. From  that  time  many  others  have 
been  created,  whofe  titles  are  hereditary,  and 
conferred  by  patent ; thejj  elded  fons  are, 
by  courtefy  of  Englaud,  (filed  marquiles,  and 
their  youngeft,  lords,  with  the  addition  of 
their  chriltian  names. 

DU'KEDOM,  S.  the  dominion  of  a duke. 

DU'LCET,  Adj  [dutch,  Lat.]  fweet  to  the 
tafte.  Harmonious  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear. 

DULCIFICA'TION,  S.  in  Pharmacy, 
the  aft  of  rendering  any  thing,  which  is  acid, 
fweet,  by  mixing  it  with  fugar. 

To  DU'LCIFY,  V.  A.  [ dulcificr , Fr.]  to 
fweet en,  to  free  from  falls,  fournefs,  or 
acrimony 

DU'LCIMER,  S.  [ dulcimel'o , Ital.]  a 
mufical  inftrument,  ftrung  with  wires,  played 
on  with  iron  or  brafs  pins. 

To  DU'LCORATE,  V.  A.  [dutch,  Lat. 
fweet]  to  fwceten.  To  make  lefs  four,  or 
acrimonious. 

DULCORA'TION,  S.  the  afl  of  fweet* 
ening. 

DU'LL,  S.  [dwl,  Brit,  dole,  Sax.]  (low  of 
apprehelienfion.  Blunt,  applied  to  the  edge 
of  any  inftrument.  Slow,  applied  to  mo- 
tion. Grofs,  dry,  exhaufting  the  fpirits,  or 
giving  the  mind  no  pleafure  in  the  composi- 
tion, applied  to  wotks  of  learning.  “ Dic- 
tionary writing  is  dull  work.**  Not  bright, 
or  wanting  vigonr.  “ The  looking  glafs  is 
dull."  “ The  fire  is  dull."  Drowfy,  fleepy. 

To  DU'LL,  V.  A.  to  blunt  the  edge  of  a 
thing.  To  fully  brightnefs.  To  make  a 
perfon  fad  or  melancholy.  T»  damp  vi- 
gour. 

DU'I-LY,  Adv.  ftupidly,  fooliflily.  In  a 
flow,  flnggifli  manner. 

DU'LNESS,  S.  wcaknefsof  underftandingi 

flow* 
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flownefs  of  apprehcnfion  ; drowfinefs,  flug-  a thing  divided  into  twelve  parts.  A book 
ilhnefs.  Dimnofs  or  want  of  ludre,  blunt-  is  laid  to  be  in  duodecimo , when  twelve  of  its 
nefs,  or  want  of  edge.  leaves  make  a fliect  of  paper. 

DU'LY,  Adv.  properly,  fitly,  regularly,  DU  PE,  S.  one  who  is  impofed  on,  on  ac- 

pun&ually,  “ Duty  fent  his  family  and  wife.”  count  of  his  credulity. 

Pope.  To  DU'PE,  V.  A.  to  cheat  a perfon  of  too 

DU'MB,  Adj.  unable  to  (peak.  Deprived  great  credulity, 
of  fpecch.  Rcfufing  to  fpeak.  DU'fLE,  Ad),  [duplus,  Lat.]  douldc. 

DU'MBLY,  Adv.  mutely  $ filently.  To  DUPLICATE,  V.  A.  [ duplicatus , 

DU'MBNESS,  S.  incapacity  of  fpeaking.  Lat.]  to  double  ; to  incrcafe  by  the  repeti- 
Silence.  tion  of  the  fame  number.  To  fold  toge- 

To  DU'MFOUND,  V.  A.  to  confufe  or  thcr. 
confound  a perfon  fo  as  to  render  him  un-  DUPLICATE,  Adj.  in  Arithmetic,  the 
able  to  fpeak.  ratio  or  proportion  of  Jquares. 

DU'MP,  S.  [dom,  Belg.]  fullen  and  filent  DUPLICATE,  S.  die  exaft  copy  or 

forrow  ; melancholy.  A piece  of  leaden  counter  part  of  a letter,  book,  or  deed.  A 

coin  or  medal,  with  which  children  amufe  thing  of  the  fame  kind  as  another, 
thcmfelves.  DUPLICATION,  S.  the  a£t  of  doubling  $ 

DU'MPISH,  Adj.  fad;  filently  j forrow-  the  aft  of  folding  toge;  her. 
ful;  melancholy.  DUPLPCITY,  S.  [dup/ices,  Lat.]  doublr- 

DU'MPLING,  S.  a kind  of  fmall  and  nefs  ; the  divifion  of  things  or  ideas  into 
coarfe  pudding  boiled  without  bag  or  cafe.  pairs.  Deceir,  or  doobls-dealing. 

DU'N,  Adj.  [Sax.  of  duny  Brit.]  a colour  DURABILITY,  S.  [duuhiin,  Lat.]  the 
partaking  of  a mixture  of  brown  and  black  j power  of  bearing  the  injuries  of  lime  and 
gloomy.  weather  without  being  destroyed.  Tliepro- 

1 o DU'N,  V . A.  [dunan,  Sax.  dunar , Ifl.J  perty  of  lading  a long  while, 
to  demand  a debt  with  vehemence.  DU  RABLE,  Adj.  f dur^bilit,  Lat.]  not 

DU'N,  S.  one  who  demands  a debt  with  eafily  dedroyed.  Lading,  permanent, 
clamour,  and  importunity.  DLr,R  ABLENESS,  S the  property  of 

DU'NCE,  S.  [dom,  Belg.]  one  who  has  no  continuing  in  the  fame  date,  and  reiiding  the 
capacity  for  receiving  in druftion.  injuries  of  time  without  alteration. 

DU'NG,  S.  f dinegf  Sax.  dungy  Teut.J  the  DU'RaBLY,  Adv.  in  a lading  manner, 
excrement  of  animals  ufed  in  manure.  DU;RANCE,  S.  f durejj'e , low  Fr.J  the 

To  DU'NG,  V.  A.  to  manure,  improve,  date  of  a perfon  confined.  Confinement; 
or  fatten  with  dung.  imprifonment  ; duration.  4‘  Of  how  Ihort 

DU'NG  EON,  S.  [Fr.]  a clofe  prifon,  ge-  durance  was  this  new  made  date.**  Dryd, 
nerally  applied  to  a dark  or  fubterraneous  DUR  A'TION,  S.  [duratio,  Lat.]  didance 

one.  or  length,  applied  to  time  \ the  idea  of 

DU'NG -HILL,  S.  a heap  of  dung.  Fi-  which  is  acquired  from  confidcring  the  flect- 

guratively,  any  mean  abode.  A fituation  of  ing  and  perpetual  parts  of  fucccfiion.  Power 

mcannefs.  A cock  of  fpurious  and  degene-  of  continuing  long  without  change, 
rate  kind,  not  fit  for  fighting,  oppofed  to  a To  DURE,  V.  N.  [dure,  Lat.J  to  lad;  to 
game  cork.  continue  fomc  time  unaltered.  44  Mod  pJea- 

DU'NGHILL,  Adj.  fprung  from  the  fing  whild  they  dure."  Raleigh, 
dunghill \ mean  ; bafe  ; or  worthlefs.  DU'RELESS,  Adj.  without  continuance. 

DU'NG Y,  Adj.  abounding  in  dung.  Short,  tranfitory. 

DU'NNER,  S.  a perfon  employed  in  col-  DU'RESSE,  S.  imprifonment;  confine- 
lefling  debts.  ment. 

DU'NSTABLE.  S.  a town  of  Bedforfhire,  DURHAM,  S.  the  capital  town  or  city, 
with  a market  on  Wednefdays,  and  four  fairs,  of  the  bilhoprick  of  Durham,  with  a market 
on  Afh-Wednefday,  May  22,  Auguft  12,  on  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  on  March,  3, 
and  November  12,  for  cattle.  It  is  feated  on  which  continues  three  days ; the  fird  day  for 
a hill,  on  a dry  chalky  ground,  where  no  horned  cattle,  the  fccond  for  (heep  and  hogs, 
fprings  are  to  be  found,  but  there  is  a large  and  the  third  for  horfes;  thofe  on  Whit- 
pond  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  which  ferves  Tuefday  and  September  1 c are  for  the  fame, 
the  inhabitants  for  common  ufes.  It  has  4 It  is  a bilhop’s  fee,  and  pleafantly  and  com- 
ftrects,  which  regard  the  four  corners  of  the  modioufly  feated  on  an  cafy  afent,  and  al- 
world,  and  is  full  of  good  inns,  danding  on  mod  fui  rounded  by  the  river  Weare,  over 
the  road  from  London  to  Chcdcr.  The  which  there  are  two  large  done-bridges.  It 
church  Is  the  remainder  of  a priory,  and  op-  is  furrounded  by  a wall,  and  has  a caftle, 
polite  to  it  is  a farm  houfe,  which  was  once  a now  made  ufe  of  for  the  bifhop’s  palace,  feat- 
royal  palace.  It  is  17  miles  S.  of  Bedford,  cd  on  the  highed  part  of  the  hill.  It  is  a 
aqd  34  N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  17.  5.  lat.  handfome  and  compalt  place,  containing  6 
51.  so.  parilh-churches,  befides  its  cathedral,  but 

DUQDE'CIMO,  S.  [ duedecim , Lat. twelve]  the  fuburbs  are  draggling.  It  is  well  inha- 
bited. 
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bited,  and  fupplicj  with  commodities  of  all 
iorts,  and  is  bejutified  with  handfome  build* 
inys,  both  public  and  private,  of  which  the 
moll  remarkable  is  the  cathedral,  which  is 
fomewh.it  like  Weflminffer-abbey.  Adjoin- 
ing to  this  arc  the  houfes  of  the  dean  and 
prebends.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  is  14  miles  S.  of  Newcafne,  51. 
N.  ot  York,  and  262  N.  by  W.  of  London. 
Lon  16.  23.  ht.  54.  50. 

DURHAM, S.  a county  in  England,  com- 
monly called  the  bilhoprick  of  Durham,  35 
miles  in  length,  and  34  in  breadth.  It  is- 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  German  ocean,  on 
the  S.  by  the  river  i eefc,  which  divides  it 
from  York  (hire,  on  the  W.  by  Cumberland 
und  Wellmorcland,  and  on  the  N.  by  Nor- 
thumberland. It  contains  15,980  houfes, 
96,980  inhabitants,  113  parilhe*,  and  o 
market- towns.  T lie  air  is  good  but  cold 
upon  the  hills  that  l c on  the  N.  and  W. 
inks,  which  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  they 
being  generally  barren.  The  ealtern  part  is 
a good  country,  and  pretty  fruitful.  The 
particular  commodities  are  coal,  iron,  and 
lead  j and  the  principal  livers  are  theTecfc, 
the  Wcare,  the  Tame,  and  the  Tyne.  It 
lends  but  two  members  to  parliament,  be- 
sides tliofe  for  Durham. 

DU'RING,  Part,  lor  the  time  any  thing 
lafls  or  continues. 

DU  RITV,  S.  [duretCy  Fr.  durust  Lat.J 
bardnefs,  or  quality  of  a body. 

DU'RsT,  preter  of  DARE. 

DU'SK,  Adj.  [ duffer , Teut.]  approaching 
to  darknefs.  Blackiih,  or  of  a dark  colour. 

DU'SKISH,  Adj.  inclining  to  darknefs  j I 
dark  colured. 

DU'SKISHLY,  Adv.  darkly  ; fo  as  to  af- 
ford but  little  light. 

DU'SKY,  Adj.  tending  to  darknefs 
Tending  to  blackncfs,  gloomy,  faJ,  melan- 
choly. 

DU'ST,  S.  \duwfl%\  eartli  or  other  mat- 
ter reduced  to  fmull  particles.  Figuratively, 
the  Hate  to  which  bodies  are  reduced  after 
being  long  buried. 

DU  S 1 \,  Adj.  filled,  clouded,  or  fpread 
With  daft,  1 

DU  TCHESS,  S.  [duebefle,  Fr.]  the  lady 
•t  a duke. 

DU'TCHY,  S.  a territory  which  gives  title 
to  a duke.  Dutchy-Court , is  that  wherein  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancaflcr 
arc  decided. 

DU'I’EOUS,  Adj.  obedient,  obfequious, 
or  complying. 

DUTIFUL,  Adj.  obedient;  performing 
the  offices  due  to  parents,  &c.  Refpeftful ; 
reverential. 

DtFTIFULLY,  Adv.  in  an  obedient,  re- 
fpeflful  manner. 

DUM  I FULNESS,  S.  obedience.  Per- 
formance of  the  offices  which  flow  from  our 
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relations  as  children  or  fubjcfls.  Reverence. 
Refpcft. 

DU'TY,  S.  attions  which  flow  from 
the  relations  we  Hand  in  to  God  or  Man. 
That  which  a man  is  bound  to  perform  by 
any  natural  or  legal  obligation.  Everything 
w hich  is  rcqu  red  to  be  done  or  forborne  by 
religion  or  morality.  That  which  a per- 
fon’s  Ration,  rank,  condition,  or  employ* 
ment  obliges  him  to  perform.  In  Com- 
merce, a tax  or  cuftom. 

DW'ARF,  S.  |y Iweorg,  Sax  ] man  be- 
low the  common  fize.  In  Gardening,  a 
low  fruit  tree.  Any  animal  or  plant  (hot  t- 
er than  thofe  of  thefame  ipecics.  “ A dwarf- 
elder,  A tlwa'f  pea'* 

fo  DW'AK  t,  V.  A.  in  Botany,  to  make 
little 

DW'ARFISH,  Adj.  helow  the  natural  or 
common  fize.  Small,  very  fhort. 

DXV'AR  h ISHNESS,  S.  fliortnefs  of  fea- 
ture. Exti  erne  littlencfs,  fmallncfs. 

To  DA'KLL,  V.  N.  (Preter,  dwelt, 
duafay  old  lent.]  to  inhabit,  or  live  in  a 
place.  Figuratively,  to  continue  in  a ftatc 
or  condition.  To  fix  the  eyes  immoveably 
upon  an  objefl.  “ Such  was  the  ffice  on 
uliich  I divdt  with  joy.’*  Pofe.  To  treat 
of  copioullv,  or  to  continue  long  in  hand- 
ling or  difplaying  any  topic  or  fubjeft. 

DWE'LLER,  S.  one  who  rcfidcs  in  a 
place.  An  inhabitant. 

D WE'LL  ING,  S.  habitation,  refidence  or 
abode. 

To  DWI'NDLE,  V.  N.  [dwi/tan,  Sax  ] to 
decreafe,  confumc,  or  grow  (hotter  or  lefs  by 
degrees. 

DY'E,  S.  See  DIE. 

I Y F.R,  S.  a perfon  who  gives  a colour  to 
ftnffs  &c. 

DY'ING,  Tait.  [of  di-] expiring.  Giving 
a new  colour. 

DY'NAS  1 Y,  S.  [foyareta,  Gr.]  in  Ilifio- 
ry,  a fucccflion  of  kings.  Government.  So- 
vereignty. 

DY  SL’RaSY,  S.  [ 3 uc-xpaeria]  an  ill  tem- 
perament or  habit  of  body. 

DYSE'NTRY,  S.  [ dy [enteric , Fr.J  in  Me- 
dicine, a loofenefs  wherein  very  fli  humoiua 
are  difeharged  by  ftooJ,  attended  or  accom- 
panied with  blood. 

^pVSPETSY,  S.  Gr.]  a bad  or 

difficult  digeftion. 

DY'S  PHONY,  S.  [**,  Gr.  and 
Gr.]  a difficulty  in  fpeaking  or  uttering. 

DYSPNOEA,  S.  (JusTTvotct,  Gr.]  a diffi- 
culty or  bardnefs  of  breathing. 

D\r/$URY,  S.  [Gr.  from  Ju;,  and  ovpeiVf 
Gr  j difficulty  in  difeharging  urine,  or  mak- 
ing water. 
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ETlie  fifth  letter,  and  fecood  vowel  of 
* the  English  alphabet.  The  form  of 
* the  capital  E certainly  is  borrowed  by 
us  from  the  Romans,  who  had  it  from  the 
Greeks,  and  they  from  the  Phenicians,  who 
had  the  fame  character  from  the  Hebrews. 
Our  fniall  c is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Saxons, 
who  feem  to  have  formed  it  from  their  capi- 
tal e,  which  is  not  angular,  like  the  Roman, 
but  rouudifh,  and  with  a (trait  flrokc  pro- 
jecting from  the  middle,  as  that  of  the  Goths, 
was  ttkewifc.  It  has  two  found*,  long  and 
ihort.  The  long  found  is  generally  fignificJ 
by  its  being  followed  by  an  e final,  as  fiene ; 
the  Ihort  is  like  that  in  pen.  It  hi  the  molt 
frequent  vowel  of  any  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage. Antientiy  almolt  every  word  ended 
with  it,  but  even  then  it  was  nor  pronounced 
at  the  end  of  a w ord,  fo  as  to  form  a diflinft 
fy liable.  The  uic  of  it  at  preient  is  only  to 
lengthen  the  found  ot  the  preceding  vowel, 
as  in  met  the  e is  Ihort,  but  in  mete  it  is  h ng. 
When  a word  ending  in  an  e final  is  formed 
into  an  aiftivc  particle,  thee  is  dropped  j thus 
when  formed  into  an  active  particle,  is  writ- 
ten have,  having*  not  baveing. ' Before  an  a 
it  is  pronounced  long,  as  in  meat , which  is 
pronounced  mete*  the  found  of  the  a being 
dropped,  excepting  in  great , &c.  where  it 
ferves  to  lengthen  the  ibund  of  the  a , it  being 
pronounced  grant  or  grate*  though  formerly 
it  feems  to  have  been  founded  according  to 
the  analogy  obferved  in  other  nouns,  where 
* is  followed  by  a*  as  is  evident  from  its  be- 
ing anciently  written  greet.  “ H>t  feemeth  a 
greet  wonder.”  Trevifa .**  In  Mufic,  it  de- 
notes the  tones  e , mi * la.  In  the  calender  it 
is  the  fifth  dominical  letter.  On  the  compafs 
it  marks  the  Eaft  point;  as  E.  S.  E.  i.  e.  bad 
South  E. 

EA'CH,  Pron.  [ele,  ale*  Sax.]  cither  of 
two.  Every  one  of  any  number.  The  cor- 
refpondent  word  is  other.  u PrightVtng 
each  other'*  Adilif.  Before  other  it  denotes 
one,  as  in  the  quotation,  which  fignifies 
brightening  one  another,  or  one  of  the  two 
brightening  the  other. 

EA'GER,  Adj.  [eager,  Sax  ] earnefr,  ar- 
dent, vehement  in  drlirc;  longing.  Impe- 
tuous. Quick,  bufy,  eafily  put  oil  action. 
Sharp  or  lour,  applied  to  the  tafte.  Keen  or 
fevere,  applied  tothefenfation  caufed  by  cold. 
Brittle,  inflexible,  or  not  malleable,  ufed  of 
metals  by  artificers.  “ Gold  will  fometimes 
be  fo  eager.*'  Locke.  * 

EA'GERLY,  Adv.  with  great  ardour  of 
defire;  impatiently,  Ibarply,  quickly. 

EA'GERNESS,  S.  warmth  of  defire,  im- 
petuofity.  An  extreme  impatience  for  the 
enjoyment  of  fomethiog  which  appears  highly 
definable. 
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EA'GLE,  S.  [aigle*  Fr.]  a bird  of  prey, 
which  builds  on  the  top  of  mountains,  and  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  king  of  the  feathered  race, 
it  is  ufed  in  heraldry,  fpread,  to  reprefent  a 
prince  of  the  Reman  empire. 

E VGLL-SPEED,  S.  prodigious  fwiftneft, 
like  that  of  an  eagle.  “ With  eagle- (peed  fhc 
cu»s  the  fl;y.*’  Pope.  Pei  haps  coined  by  the 
author  quoted. 

EA'GLET,  S.  a young  eagle. 

EA'LDCRMAN,  s.  I r alderman,  Sax.] 
the  name  ot  a Saxon  magitlrate,  the  fame  as 
our  aldnnian. 

E'AR,  S-  [rzre,  Sax.  c or*  Btlg.]  the  organ 
of  hearing.  The  admirable  conllruftlon  of 
this  part  to  anfwer  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
defigned,  would  require  too  much  room  to  be 
properly  dilplayed  ; but  the  writers  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  will  afford  abundant  fatis- 
faftion  on  this  fnbjeft.  In  Mufic,  a kind  <\f 
peculiar  and  internal  tafle  where  we  are  able 
to  judge  of  the  harmony  of  founds.  Ufed 
with  about*  it  fignifies  the  whole  head  or  per- 
fon.  “ The  eitv  beaten  dow  n about  their 
ears."  Knolles.  Up  to  the  ears,  all  over  or 
entirely,  “ Up  to  the  ears  in  love.’*  L'F.ftr. 
To  liflen  to  with  attention,  joined  to  give* 
or  lend.  In  Botany,  a long  firing  of  flowers 
orfeeds.  “An  ear  of  corn.’*  Figuratively, 
a prominency  from  any  larger  body  whereby 
it  is  held.  To  fall  together  by  the  ears*  fignifies 
to  quarrel,  or  fight.  To  fit  together  Ly  the 
ears , to  promote  ftrife. 

To  EA'R,  V.  A.  \erian,  Sax  ] to  (hoot, 
or  branch  into  ears. 

EA'RED,  Part,  having  ears,  or  handles. 
Having  ears  or  ripe  corn. 

E.VRL,  S.  \eorl.  Sax.  eorlet , Dan  ] a titU 
of  the  third  rank  among  the  nobility.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  was  the  firft  that  made 
their  title  hereditary;  in  the  time  of  Her.ry  I. 
they  were  created  with  an  addition  of  the 
name  of  the  place  to  their  own  chriflian 
name?.  At  firll  they  were  created  only  by 
the  delivery  of  their  charter;  king  John  ad- 
ded the  girding  of  a fword,  at  his  coronation  ; 
afterwards  were  added  a cap  with  a golden 
coronet  with  rays,  and  a robe  of  flare. 

EAR 'L- MARS  HAL,  S.  an  officer  who 
has  the  care  and  management  of  military  ce- 
remonies ; this  title  is  hereditary  in  the  Duke  1 
of  Norfolk. 

EA'RLDOM,  S.  the  jurifdif'.ion  of  an 
Earl,  or  county  or  place  from  whence  he  re- 
ceives his  title. 

EA'RLINESS,  S.  the  being  foon  ; or  the 
priority  of  an  a&ion.  Earlinefi  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  the  a£l  of  rifing  foon,  compared  to  the 
riling  of  the  fun.  Ear  line fs  of  growth,  is  the 
aft  of  growing  up  foon.  Earlhefs  of  com- 
ing, is  quickncfs. 

EA'RLESS,  Adj.  without  ears  ; not  hav- 
ing ears.  “ Earlfi  on  high  flood  unabalh’d 
Defoe.*’  Pope.- 

EA'RLY, 
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EA'REY,  Adv.  foon,  betimes.  In  youth, 
©r  infancy. 

To  EA'RN,  S.  [ear  mart,  Sax  ] to  gain  as 
the  reward  of  labour.  To  deferve;  to  ob- 
tain. 

EAR'NEST,  S.  [pronounced  both  erneft 
and  arrteji , of  corneft , Sax.]  ardent,  warm, 
importunate,  intent,  fixed. 

EAR'NEST,  S.  ferioufnefs.  A ferious 
» affair.  A reality.  Pledge;  hanfel.  Some- 
thing  given  by  way  of  fecurity  and  obliga- 
tion. A token  of  fomething  future.  Money 
given  to  bind  a bargain. 

EARNESTLY,  Adv.  warmly;  afFclUon- 
ately;  zealoufiy;  eagerly;  importunately. 

EAR'NEST  NESS,  S.  eagern  efs,  vehe- 
mence, warmth.  A vigorous  endeavour  to 
accomplifli,  or  obtains  thing.  Solemnity; 
ferioufnefs.  Solicitude. 

EA'ft-RING,  S.  jewels  fet  in  a ring,  and 
worn  in  the  car.  A ring  worn  in  the  ear. 

EA'R-SHOT,  S.  that  diftance  within 
which  any  thing  may  be  heard.  “ Stand  you 
out  of  ear-Jbot Dryd. 

EA'RSH,  a plowed  field.  <c  Fires  oft  are 
good  on  barren  earjhes  made.’*  May. 

EARTH',  S.  [eortb,  Sax.  aerd,  Tent.]  in 
Natural  Philofophy,  one  of  the  four  peripa- 
tetic elements,  a fimple,  dry,  and  cold  fub- 
flancc,  and  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition 
of  all  natural  bodies.  In  Chymiftry,  the 
fourth  of  the  chymical  elements ; fuppofed 
to  be  the  bafis  or  fubftratum  of  all  bodies. 
In  Natural  Hiftory,  a foIGl  or  terreftrial  mar- 
ter,  w hereof  our  globe  confifts,  which  is  ra- 
ther difioluble  by  fire,  water,  or  air,  is  not 
tranfparent,  and  generally  contains  fome  de- 
gree of  oil,  or  fatty  fubl lance.  The  terra- 
queous globe.  This  world.  Figuratively, 
the  inhabitants  of  th e earth. 

To  EARTH',  V.  A.  [eardiariy  Sax.]  to 
conceal  under  ground.  To  cover  with 
earth . 

EARTH'-BORN,  Adj.  fprung  from  the 
earth.  Figuratively,  meanly  descended. 

EARTH'EN,  Adj.  made,  or  confiding  of 
earth,  or  clay. 

EARTH'LING,  S.  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  or  one  whole  thoughts  are  feldoin  ele- 1 
vated  above  the  earth.  “ To  ea'tbfingSy  the 
lootftool  of  God, — ftemeth  magnificent.” 
l)rutnmr<nd. 

EARTH'LY,  Adj.  belonging  to  theearth  ; 
this  prefent  ftatcof  exigence,  oppofed  to  that 
in  the  heavenly  manfions.  Grofs.  Corpo- 
real. 

EARTH'QnAKE,  S.  a tremor  or  fluking 
of  the  earth,  fuppofed  tobeoccalioned  by  the 
explofion  of  fomc  fubterraneous  combuftible, 
matters. 

fcARTH'Y,  Adj.  confining  of,  or  inha- 
biting the  earth.  Grofs. 

EA'R-WAX,  S.  the  cxcrementitious  or 
vifeous  fubftance  with  which  the  car  is  tilled  ; 
defined  by  its  vifcoufncls  to  hinder  infers 1 
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from  entering,  and  by  the  bitternefs  and  of- 
fend venefs  of  its  tafte,to  drive  them  back  again  • 

E A'RW IG,  S.  ( from  ear  and  ioiga%  Sax.} 
a (heath-wing’ d infill,  of  a long  body,  hav- 
ing feverjl  legs,  a folk  at  its  tail,  and  of  a 
dirty  blackifh  colour,  in  gardens  very  preju- 
dicial to  fruit-trees  and  flowers. 

EA'SE,  S.  [aife,  Fr.]  a freedom  from  care 
or  difturbance ; freedom  from  pain ; body. 
Reft,  in  order  to  recover  from  fatigue. 
Freedom  from  obftrultion,  impediment,  or 
difficulty.  An  elegant  negligence,  or  free- 
dom, applied  to  literary  matters. 

To  EA'SE,  V.  A.  to  free  from  pain.  To 
releale  from  labour.  To  free  from  any  thing 
which  caufes  a difagreeable  fenfation. 

EA'SEMENT,  S.  exemption  from  any 
coft  or  expence.  Indulgence.  In  law,  a 
fervice  which  one  neighbour  has  of  another 
by  charter  or  prefeription,  without  profit ; 
as  a way  through  his  ground,  a fink,  &c. 

EA'SILY,  Adv.  without  difficulty,  labour, 
or  impediment. 

EA'SINESS,  S.  a freedom  from  difficulty. 
The  quality  of  being  foon  perfuaded  to  a 
thing.  Compliance,  without  oppofition. 
Credulity,  without  fufpicion,  or  examina- 
tion. Without  the  appearance  of  formality, 
an  elegant  negligence,  applied  to  works  of 
learning.  Freedom  from  difturbance,  pain. 

EA'ST,  S.  [eajit  eoJlt  Sax.]  the  quarter 
from  whence  the  fun  rifes  when  he  enters  the 
equinollial  points  of  aries  or  libra.  1 he  na- 
tions that  arc  fituated  towards  the  point  from 
whence  the  fun  rifes. 

EA'STER,  S.  \eajlory  Sax.  ofler , Belg.] 
the  time  of  the  year  w'hen  chriftians  celebrate 
the  refurieltion  of  Chrift  from  die  grave. 

EA'STERN,  Adj.  fituated,  or  tending 
towards  the  eaft. 

EASTWARD,  Adv.  [ eajliveard,  Sax.] 
towards  the  eafty  or  that  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  where  the  fun  rifes. 

EA'SY,  Adj.  [from  eafet  w «,  Goth.]  to 
he  performed  without  fatigue  or  trouble.  Free 
from  difturbance.  Believing  without  enquiry 
or  oppofition.  Credulous.  Free  from  bodily 
pain,  or  any  difagreeable  fenfation.  Ready, 
oppofed  to  rduftan".  Without  any  apparent 
labour,  art,  or  formality. 

1 o EA'T,  V.  A.  [preter  atef  or  eat f parti- 
ciple eaty  or  eatetty  from  etan,  or  irany  Goth.] 
to  conlume  by  ifcc  mouth.  Figuratively,  to 
couodc,  or  dellroy,  applied  to  ruft,  5cc.  To 
retract,  or  unlay  a thing.  “ I’ll  not  eat  my 
I words.”  Neuterly,  to  take  food. 

EA'T  ABLE,  Adj.  fit,  or  proper  food. 

EA'TF.R,  S.  one  who  chews  and  fwal- 
lows  any  food.  T hit  which  corrodes. 

EA'VES,  S.  [ efefe , Sax,]  the  edges  of  a 
roof  hanging  over  a hoafe. 

To  EA'VES-DROP,  V.  A.  to  catch  what 
drops  from  the  eaves.  Figuratively,  toliften 
under  the  windows  of  a houfc  to  difeover 
fecrets. 
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EA'VRS-DROPPER,  S.  one  who  liftens 
to  difeover  the  llcicts  of  a family  j a tale- 
bearer. 

EB'B,  S.  [i nvjlod \ Sax.  ebbe,  Dan.]  the 
flowing  retreat  of  water  towards*  the  fca.  A 
fhrinking  of  water  in  a river  by  the  turn 
of  its  tide.  Figuratively,  decay,  decline, 
wafle. 

To  Fl^B,  V.  N.  to  flow  back  towards  the 
fca.  Figuratively,  to  decline;  lo  decay  j to 
walle  ; to  be  in  an  exhaulted  condition. 

EB'EN,  EB'ON,  ED'ONY,  S.  [ebenum. 
Lat.J  in  natural  hidory,  a kind  of  wood 
brought  from  the  Indies,  of  a black  colour, 
exceedingly  hard  and  heavy. 

EBO'N,'  EB'ONY,  S.  fee  EBEN. , 

EBO'N,  v Adj.  made,  or  confiding  of 
ebony.  Night  in  her  ebon  ear.**  Young. 

EBRTETY,  S.  \elr\etait  Lat.]  intoxica-  j 
tion  j drunkennefs. 

EBRI'OSITY,  S.  [ebrhfttas,  Lat.]  habi 
tual  drunkennefs. 

EBULLITION,  S.  [ebullio,  Lat.]  the  aft 
of  boiling  up  with  heat.  Figuratively,  an 
intedine  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  body. 
The  commotion,  flrugglc,  fermentation  oc-  \ 
rafioned  by  the  mingling  together  any  alca- 
linate  and  acid  liquor. 

ECCENTRIC,  ECCENTRICAL,  Adj. 
[ecceutricui,  Lat.]  deviating  from  a center. 
Figuratively,  not  anfwering  the  defign. 
,l  Eccentric  to  the  ends  of  his  mafter.** 
Bronun.  Irregular;  not  .con fi Rent  with  any 
rule. 

ECCE'NTRICITY,  S.  the  departing 
from  its  center.  Excurflon  from  an  employ 
menr,  or  proper  fphere  of  aflion  j an  impro- 
per  fit  nation.  “ The  duke  at  his  return  from 
tiis  eccentricity , for  fo  I account  favourites 
abroad.’*  JVot'on. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL, 
Adj.  ( eccltf.jfiicus , Lat.]  relating  to  the  fer- 
<vice  of  the  church,  fometimes  oppofed  to 
civil. 

FCCLESIA'STIC,  S.  one  devoted  to  the 
ferviceof  the  church.  A clergyman. 

ECHINA'T E,  ECH IN  A'TED, Part. [from 
echinus,  Lat.]  bridled,  or  prickled  like  a 
hedge- hog. 

ECCHO,  S.  f nyet,  Gr]  a found  reflected 
from  a folid  body,  and  returned  or  repeated 
to  the  ear.  The  place  where  the  repetition 
of  a found  is  produced. 

To  KCG'nO,  Y*  N.  to  refound,  to  be 
founded  back. 

ECLAIRC'ISSEMENT,  S.  [Fr.]  theafl 
or  elucidating,  clearing  up,  or  explaining. 

ECLA'T,  [Fr  ] fplcndor,  ludre,  or 
glory. 

ELE'GMA,  S.  [from  ert  and  Xuyuv,  Gr.] 
a medicine  of  the  confidence  of  a lyrup,  in- 
tended to  heal  or  cafe  the  lungs  in  coughs, 
&c. 

ECLI'PSE*  S.  [iKXeotif,  Gr.  of 
a darkening  of  one  of  the  luminous  bod*;, 
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by  the  jnterpofition  of  fome  opake  body, 
i he  fun  iseclipfcd  by  the  moon’s  intervening 
between  the  earth  and  the  fun.  An  cciipfc 
of  the  moon  is  when  the  atmofpherc  of  the 
earth,  being  between  the  fun  and  moon,  hin- 
ders the  light  of  the  lun  fiom  being  reflected 
by  the  moon  ; if  the  light  of  the  fun  is  kept 
off  from  the  whole  body  of  the  moon,  it  is  a 
total  eclipfc,  if  from  a part  only  , it  is  a paitial 
one.  A dare  of  daikncfs,  ignorance,  or 
want  of  knowledge,  applied  to  the  mind  or 
underdanding. 

To  ECLI'PSE,  V.  A.  to  darken  any  lu- 
minary. To  drown  a lefler  by  fuperior  light. 
To  cloud  f to  obfeure.  Figuratively,  to  dif- 
gracej  to  excell.  “ Her  huf band  was  edited 
in  Ireland.”  Clarend. 

| ECLI'PTIC,  S.  [Gr.]  in  adronomy,  a 
line  on  the  furface  of  the  fphere  of  the  woi  Id 
which  the  fun  deferibes  in  its  annual  revolu- 
tion. In  geography,  a great  circle  of  the 
globe  cutting  the  equator  under  an  anyle  of 
2 5 deg.  * 9 min.  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
in  12  parts,  each  of  which  are  mark  d with 
one  of  the  12  figns,  and  contains  the  fpace 
of  a month. 

EC'LOGUE,  S.  [from  aiyof,  Gr  a goat, 
Xoyo$,  a difeourfe,  becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  held 
by  goat-herds,  and  applied  to  fuch  by  Theo- 
critus, the  inventor  of  thisfpecies  of  poetry] 
a padoral  poem,  whofc  feenes  are  confined  to 
rural  life,  and  whofe  perfonages  are  chiefly 
Ihepherds. 

ECO'NOMY,  S.  [ootoc,  Gr.  a houfe,  and 
top  of,  Gr.  it  is  generally  wiitten  according  to 
its  derivation  oecono/ny-  but  as  eo  is  no  Fnglifh 
diphthong,  it  is  introduced  in  this  place, 
efpecially  as  there  arc  great  authorities  to  fup- 
port  this  fpelling]  the  management  or  go- 
vernment of  a family.  Figuratviely,  fruga- 
lity in  cxpcnce.  The  method  ufed  in  govern- 
ing or  ruling.  The  difpofition  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  any  work.  “ This 
economy  mud  beobferved  in  the  minuted  parts 
of  an  Epic  poem.**  D/yd. 

ECONO'MIC,  ECONOMICAL,  Adj. 
belonging  to  the  regulation  or  management  of 
a family.  Frugal. 

EC'STACY,  S.  Gr.]  any  fud- 

den  paflion  of  the  mind,  by  which  the 
thoughts  are  for  a time  abforbed.  Exceflive 
joy  or  rapture. 

ECSTA'SIED,  Adj.  enraptured;  elevated 
or  abforbed  by  fome  violent  paflion  or  emo- 
tion of  the  mind. 

EXTA'TIC,  EXTA'TICAL,  Adj.  en- 
raptured, or  elevated  to  an  extacy.  In  the 
bighed  degree  of  joy. 

EC'TYPE,  S.  [sxTuwof,  Gr.]  a copy  or 
refemhlanco.  “ The  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances  arc  ectypes , copies,  but  not  perfect 
ones.**  L>cke. 

j E'CURIE,  S.  [Fr.  from  equus,  Lat.]  a 
j covered  place  for  horfes. 

EiyDY,  S.  [from  «/,  Sax.  and  ea , Sax.] 
3 C water 
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w iter  which  is  heat  and  returns  back.  Figu- 
ratively, a whirlpool,  a circular  motion,  a 
whirlwind.  Eddy  water,  among  mariners, 
implies  dead  water. 

r.D'DY,  Adj.  whirling*  moving  circular- 
ly. “ “ Chaff  with  eddy  winds  is  whirled 
round.**  Dryd. 

EDE MATOS'7,  S.  Gr.]  fuel- 

ling; full  of  humours. 

EIFGE,  fregv,  Sax.  <**>?,  Gr.]  the  (harp, 
or  thin  fide  of  any  culling  inflrument.  The 
extremity,  border,  or  outfide  of  a thing. 
Joined  to  give,  flnrpncfs;  a proper  difpofition 
for  aftion,  applied  to  the  mind.  7'j  fet  teeth 
on  edge,  is  tocaufc  a tingling  pain  in  teeth. 

To  E'DGE,  V.  A.  to  lharpen  an  inllru- 
ment.  To  border.  To  exafperatc.  To 
excite.  To  put  in  fuch  a polition  as  to  make 
w\iy.  To  go  clofc  upon  a wind,  and  fail 
How. 

ED'GED,  Part,  fharp. 

EDGING,  S.  fomething  added  to  the 
extremities  by  way  of  ornament.  A narrow 
lace. 

ED'GELESS,  Adj.  without  an  edge; 
not  fit  to  cut  with;  blunt. 

ED'GEWiSE,  AJv.  palling  with  the  edge 
in  a particular  direction. 

ED'JBLE,  Adj.  [rdoy  Lat.]  fit,  or  proper 
to  be  eaten  ; fit  for  food. 

E'DlC  T,  S.  [ed  e/um,  Lat  ] a law',  or 
proclamation.  • 

EDIFICA'TION,  S.  [eedas,  Lat.  and 
facio]  improvement;  advancement  in  religi- 
on, the  original  word  fignifies  the  building  a 
llniftmc,  and  is  beautifully  applied  to  the 
improvements  made  in  knowledge  or  religion, 
which  begin  low  like  the  foundation  of  a 
houfe,  and  increafc  upwards,  till  w«  are  car- 
ried nearer  to  the  exalted  beings  in  hea- 
ven. 

ED'IFICE,  S.  \erdijicium , Lat  ] a build- 
ing, or  houfe,  generally  applied  to  fome  pom- 
pous building.  , 

LDTFIER,  S.  one  who  improves  or  in- 
flructs  another. 

To  FD'IFYj  V.  A.  [edifiec,  Lit.]  to 
buili.  To  improve.  To  inihiuft,  or  teach. 

Er/ILE,  S.  ] Utiills,  Lat.]  tilt*  title  of  an 
officer  among  the  Remans,  w ho  refemblcd 
the  c.ry  marlhal  in  London,  or  a furveyor; 
he  had  the  charge  of  taking  care  of  ill  public 
edifices,  and  to  fee  that  no  damage  (hould  be 
occafioned  from  want  of  repairing  private 
ones;  like  our  qucllman,  he  had  the  inflec- 
tion of  weights  and  meafures;  like  our  jutticc 
of  the  peace,  had  tire  power  of  prohibiting 
unlawful  games,  and  was  judge  in  all  cales 
relating  to  the  idling  or  exchanging  of 
ettates.  , 

LD  IN  BURGH,  the  capital  city  of  Scot- 
land, where,  for  fonle  ages  before. the  union, 
the  Icings  of  Scotland  had  thcir.nfual'tcfidence  i 
at  Holy  rood -houfe.  It  conlitts  principally! 
of  one  iltccr,  with  lams,  or  wyuds  tunning. 
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from  it,  which  fifes  gradually  'from  Flnly- 
rood  houfe  to  the  Canongate-hcad,  which  is 
a fuhurh,  and  from  thence  to  the  cattle* 
which  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  city.  The 
principal  ttreet,  bdides  this,  is  called  the  Cow- 
pate,  and  is  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  other  ; from 
this  fcveral  lanes  run  up  the  hill,  towards  the 
univerfity  and  Herrijt’s  hofpital.  From  the 
cattle  to  the  palace  is  ufually  reckoned  a 
Scotch  mile  in  length,  but  in  breadth  it  is  no 
where  above  half  a mile.  The  houfes  are 
built  of  (lone,  and  are,  in  the  high-ttreer, 

6 (; r 7 (lories  high,  each  ttorey  being  a dif- 
tinit  houfe;  and  near  the  parliamcnt-clofe 
they  are  14  (lories  high,  or  upwards,  but  then  * 
they  arc  built  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  and  on  the  ' 
other  fide  they  are  of  the  common  height. 

It  has  a lake  on  the  N.  fide,  and  every  where 
clfe  is  furrounded  by  a ttror.g  wall.  The 
cattle  is  very  ttrong,  both  by  art  and  nature* 
and  was  kept  by  the  king’s  forces  in  the  laft 
rebellion,  though  the  city  itfclf  was  taken* 
The  harbour  of  this  city  is  at  Leith,  a pretty 
large  town,  to  which  there  is  a fine  walk 
from  Edinburgh.  It  is  feated  in  the  molt 
plentiful  part  of  this  kingdom,  and  water  is 
conveyed  to  it  by  leaden  pipes,  from  excellent 
fprings.  The  other  remarkable  buildings 
arc,  the  parliament-houfe,  with  a large  court 
Called  the  Parliument-ciofe,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  ftatue  of  king  Charles  II.  On 
the  VV.  fide  of  it  is  the  council-houfc,  and  to 
the  S.  the  fettions-houfe,  where  the  fupreme 
courts  of  judicature  are  held.  The  high- 
church,  which  was  the  cathedral,  is  now  di- 
vided into  four,  which,  with  the  red,  and 
the  chapel  in  the  cattle,  makes  twelve  in  all. 
Herriot  s hofpital  is  a (lately  ttruflure,  de- 
fjgncJ  for  the  education  of  140  hoys.  The 
college  is  on  the  S (iJe,  which  has  large  pre- 
empts, enclofed  with  high  walls,  and  divided 
into,  three  courts;  the  pub’ick  fchools  are 
large  and  commodious,  and  here  are  houfes 
for  the  profettors  to  live  in.  It  was  built  by 
king  James  VI.  and  has  a very  good  library. 

1 he  common  burying-placc  of  the  city  is 
Giey-  friar’s  church-yard,  where  there  arc 
abundance  of  fine  monuments.  The  cattle 
is  feated  at  the  W.  end,  and  is  inaccclfible, 
cxccpLon  the  GJe  next  the  city.  The  palace, 
called  Holy-rood-boufe,  was  formerly  an  ab. 
bey,  and  is  a handfome,  convenient  ttruc- 
tme.  Thi'  city  is  governed  by  t Lord  Pro- 
vott,  four  bailiffs,  and  a common-council. 

It  is  not  fo  fiouriihing  as  it  was  before  the 
union,  tocaufe  the  great  men  are  ufually  at 
London.  It  was  the  fee  of  a hifhop  before 
epifcopacy  was  abolilhed  in  16$ 8.  It  is  2 
miles  S.  of  Leith,  <54  W.  N.  W.  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  393  N.  N.  W.  of  London,  72 
N*  of  Carlifie,  and  201  N.  N.  W.  of  York; 
hut  if,  as  Norwood  fi»ys,  it  is  200  miles  from 
i London  to  York,  then  Edinburgh  will  be 
! 3 co  from  London.  It  fends  two  mem- 
: uc;s  to  parliament,  one  tor  the  city,  and 
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another  for  the  (hire.  Lon.  14.  35.  lat. 
55-  57- 

EDITION,  S.  [editio,  Lat.]  the  imp  ref- 
lion  of  a book. 

ED'ITOR,  S.  one  who  prepares  a manu- 
feript  for  the  prefs,  and  corrects  the  errors 
of  the  proof-  (heels. 

To  EJ>CJCATE,  V.  A.  f educatum,  fu- 
pine  of  educo , Lat.]  to  give  inftruCtion  to 
a perfon  during  his  minority,  to  improve 
his  undcrOandingj  and  regulate  his  mo- 
rals. 

EDUCATION,  S.  the  care  taken  of  a 
young  perfon  to  adorn  his  mind  with  learn- 
ing and  virtue. 

To  EDU'CE,  V.  A.  [educo,  Lat.]  to  bring 
out ; to  extract ; to  bring  to  light. 

To  EDUL'CORATE,  V.  a!  [from  dukis, 
Lat.]  to  fweeten. 

EDULCORA'TION,  S.  tire  fweetening 
• thing.  In  chemifiry,  the  aCt  of  frelhening 
or  clean  ling  a thing  from  its  Alts. 

To  EE'K,  V.  A.  [eac<w,  eian , icon.  Sax.] 
to  make  bigger  by  the  addition  of  fomething 
elfe  To  fupply  any  deficiency,  ufually  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  bungiing,  or  botch- 
ing. 

EE'L,  S.  [el,  Sax.  aal,  Dan.]  in  natural 
hi  (lory,  a fifh  of  the  ferpentine  kind,  which 
is  found  lurking  in  mud. 

E'EN,  Adv.  contracted  from  even,  ufed  in 
familiar  difeourfe  and  poetry. 

E'FF,  S.  fee  EFT. 

To  EFFA'CE,  V.  A.  [<facer,  Fr.]  to  dc- 
flroy  any  painting.  To  blot  our.  To  de- 
ftroy,  or  craze  all  marks  or  traces  of  a tiling 
from  the  mind. 

EFFE'CT,  S.  [eJT'ftus,  Lat.]  a confe- 
rence. Reality,  ufed  with  in.  Advantage, 
avail,  profir,  or  fervice.  “ Chrift  is  become 
of  no  ejfcfl."  Cal.  r.  4.  Purport,  intention, 
or  meaning.  They  fpake  to  her  to  that 
eJfeSf  " 2 Ccron.  xxxiv.  27.  In  the  plural, 
goods,  furniture. 

To  EFFE'CT,  V.  A.  [effeflum,  Lat.]  to 
bring  to  pafs.  To  produce  as  a caufc.  To 
complete. 

EKFE'CTIBLE,  Adj.  that  which  maybe 
produced,  done,  or  completed. 

EFFE'CTIVK,  Adj.  able  to  produce  an 
effect.  A Clive,  proper  for  aCtion.  “ The 
army  confided  of  ten  thoufand  eff-Mive 
men.” 

EFFECTIVELY,  Adv.  powerfully ; really; 
entirely;  completely. 

EFFECTLESS,  Adj.  without  effort  ; 
without  producing  any  ctfoCT;  inc  factual. 

EFFE'CTOR,  S.  f Lat„]  one  who  caufes, 
or  produces  any  effort.  “ Pay  worfhip  to 
that  infinite  Being,'  w ho  was  the  effc&cr  of  it.” 
Derbam.  „<  •! 

EFFECTUAL,  AdJ^efeffuel,  Fr.J  pro- 
ducing the  end  or  dcligu  tor  which  it  is  pro- 
- pofeJ,  or  intended.  V 

EFFE'CTUALLY,  Adv,.  fo  as  to  produce 
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the  end  for  which  it  is  applied,  or  in* 
tended. 

To  EFFE'CTUATE,  V.  A.  [effehluer, 
Fr.]  to  bring  to  pafs;  to  complete;  to  ac- 
complifh. 

EFFEMINACY,  S.  [from  effminate  1 the 
arting,  or  afferting  too  much  delicacy,  like  a 
woman;  foftnefs,  or  want  of  thofe  qualities 
which  diftinguifh  and  become  a man.  Figu- 
ratively, wantonnefs ; lafeivioufnefs. 

EFFE'MINATE,  Adj.  [cff.minatus,  Lat.] 
void  of  the  qualities  which  adorn  the  mule 
fex  ; aCling  or  behaving  like  a woman;  vo- 
luptuous, or  luxurious;  at  prefent  ufed  as  a 
word  of  reproach,  but  formerly  in  a good 
fenfe,  alluding  to  the  attractive  foftnefs  which 
adorns  the  fair  fex.  tl  Gentle,  kind,  tffc- 
ndnate  remorfe.”  Shat. 

To  EFFEMINATE,  V.  A.  [tffemnot 
Lat.]  to  make  womanifh,  or  deprive  of  the 
• hardinefs  and  other  qualities  which  diftinguifh 
and  adorn  the  male  fex. 

EFFEMINA'TION,  S.  the  quality  or 
caufe  of  rendering  a perfon  w'omanilh,  or 
depriving  him  of  hardinefs,  flrength,  cou- 
rage, and  thofe  qualities  which  diltinguilh 
and  adorn  the  male  fex. 

To  EFFERVESCE,  V.  N.  [effervefco% 
Lat.]  to  grow  warm,  or  produce  by  fermen- 
tation. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  $.  [efenvefco,  Lat.] 
a light  ebullition  of  the  particles  of  a liquor, 
caufed  by  the  firlt  aClion  of  heat. 

EFFICA'CIOUS,  Adj.  f efficacis,  Lat.] 
producing  the  effort  or  end  intended. 

EFFICACIOUSLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effeCt  intended. 

EF'FICACY,  S.  power  of  producing  the 
end  or  effort  intended,  or  propofed. 

EFFI'CIENCE,  EFFI'CIENCY,  S.  [effi- 
cient, Lat.]  the  aCl  of  producing  effcCts  or 
change>.  Agency. 

EEFFC1ENT,  S.  [efficient,  Lat.]  a caufe; 
one  that  makes  or  caules  things  to  be  what 
they  arc. 

EFFI'CIENT,  Adj.  [ efficient,  Lat.]  hiv- 
ing the  power  to  produce  ; productive. 

EF'FIGY,  S [effigies,  Lat.]  the  refem- 
blance  of  any  thing  drawn,  painted,  or  car- 
ved; an  idea. 

j EFFLORSES'CENT,  Adj.  [effl>refcemh, 
Lat.]  (hooting  out  in  the  fhape  of  flowers, 
j In  Medicine,  appearing  in  pimples  on  the 
(kin. 

I EFFLU'VIA,  EFFLU'VIUM,  S.  [Tat] 
tire  fmall  particles  continually  emitted  by  a 
; body,  which,  though  they  do  not  ftnfibly 
! decreafe  the  body  from  whence  they  proceed, 
have  a perceptible  effort  on  thcfehics.  Smell, 
odour,  dink. 

EF'FLUX,,  S.  [ rffluxus,  Lat.]  the  aCt  of 
flowing  out.  EfTuhon;  Spreading;  an  ema- 
nation 

To  EFFLUX,  V.  A.  [effluium,  Lat.]  to 
flow  from  ; to  n.Qve  in  fucccflron.  “ Some 
3 C a odd 
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odd  centuries  of  years  arc  ejjluxed  fince  the  l egg,  which  is  the  beft  calculated  for  defend- 
creation.”  Beyk.  | ing  the  animalcule  within  it  from  external 

EFFLU'XION,  S.  \effluxum,  Lat  ] that  injuries;  from  is  pofitiou  in  the  egg,  with  its 
which  flows  out.  The  «»ft  of  flowing  out.  head  oppofite  to  that  end,  which  is  mofl  eafny 
To  EFFO'RCE,  V.  A.  [effcrcer%  Lat.]  to  foiced;  from  the poroflty oi  the  (hell,  which 
break,  through,  or  make  a paflage  by  vio-  rmy  render  the  conveyance  of  air  to  the  little 
lence,  Not  in  ule.  prifoncr  not  difficult,  or  not  at  all  improbable 

To  F.FFO'RM,  [ effort, r»,  Lat.]  to  make,  for  the  purpofe  of  breathing  ? But  we  mu  ft  - 
or  mould  in  any  fbape.  To  falhion.  “ Ef  ■ : defiff,  lelt  we  (hould  be  too  prolix  for  the  na- 
forminy  us  after  thy  own  image.**  Taylor*  tur*  of  our  plan.  Figuratively,  the  fpawn, 
EFFORMA'TION,  S.  she  aft  ot  pro-  (perm,  or  feed  of  any  animal, 
during,  or  giving  form  to.  44  The  produc-  To  EG'G,  V.  A.  [eggiant  Sax.  tggia, 
tion  «nd  fff.rmation  of  the  oniverfe.”  Ray.  Run.]  to  incite.  To  inAigate.  To  ltir 
EF'FOXT,  S.  [Fr.]  a ftrugglt;  a labo- ! up. 
rious  or  vehement  exertion.  j E'GOTISM,  S.  [egoufmey  Ft.  from  ejri9 

EFFRAIABLE,  Adj.  f effro\aH(y  Kr.]  1 Lat.  I]  a fault  committed  by  too  frequent 
able  to  procure,  or  caufmg  terror  ; dreadful,  and  onentatious  an  ufe  of  the  pronoun  I. 

44  A proportionable  efficient  of  their  ef ratable  Too  ficqutnt  mention  of  a pci  Ton’s  feif. 
nattue.”  h'er-vey  14  The  mofl  violent  egotijm  1 have  met  with.’ 

EFFRO'NTERY,  S.  f ejfroKttrity  Fr.]  an  Sfef 7.  No.  56*. 
immodefl  and  undaunted  boldnefs,  including  E'GOllST,  S.  \egotifte , Fr.  from  ego9 
the  idea  of  impudence.  Lat.  I.J  a perfon  who  mentions  himfelf  loo 

F.FFU'LGENCE,  S.  \c fulgent y L3t.]  fsequently  and  oftcnratioufly. 
brightnefs,  fplcndor,  or  a glorious  degree  of  To  E'GOTIZK,  V.  A.  to  mention  one’s 
Ugh'.  felf  too  frequ' ntly. 

EFFU'LGLNT,  Adj.  \(ffulgem%  Lat.]  EGRE'GIOUS,  Adj.  [pjrrg/tt*,  Lat.] 
fkining  with  a fuperlalive  degree  of  light.  fomewhat  above  the  ordinary  run.  Rcmark- 
To  F.FFU'SE,  V.  A.  | fufust  Lat.]  to  I able;  extraordinary^  ufed  cither  in  a good  or 
pour  out;  to  fpill;  to  (bed.  abadfenfe. 

. EFFU'SION,  S.  [effufoy  Lat.]  the  aft  of  EGRfc/GIOUSLY,  Adv.  better  orworfe 
pouring  out.  Shedding.  The  aft  of  pro-  than  ordinary.  Uncommonly,  prodigioufly, 
nounring  fluently.  Profufion.  Figuratively,  extremely. 

the  thing  poured  out.  44  Purge  me  with  the  E'GRESS,  S.  \fgre[fui%  Lit.]  pillage,  or 
blood  of  my  Redeemer,  and  I Jhall  be  clean  ; liberty  to  go  out  of  a place.  Departure, 
walh  me  with  that  precious  ef  fion,  and  1 F.GRL'SSION,  S.  [tgrfjfi1),  Lat.]  the  aft 
-lha  l be  whiter  than  (now.”  K*  Charles . of  coming  cut.  Departure. 

EFFL'blVE,  Adj.  pouring  out;  fpil-  EGRE'TTE,  S.  [Fr.]  an  ornament 
ling.  worn  by  ladies  on  the  forehead,  or  front  part 

KF'T,  S [(ec  EFF,  efitty  Sax  J a fmall  of  the'r  hair, 
kind  of  animal  refcmbl.ng  the  lizard  or  cro-  IG'YPr,  a celebrated  and  confiderable 
Codile,  found  in  watery  pl  iccs.  country  of  Africa,  about  550  miles  in  length, 

EG'G,  S.  [*£,  Six.  tgy  Dan.]  a part  and  125  in  breadth,  where  broadefl.  Jt  is 
formed  in  the  females  ot  certain  animals,  | bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mcd  lcrranean  tea, 
which,  under  a fpherical  fliell,  includes  the  j on  the  S.  by  Nubia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Red 
ycungof  the  fame  fpecics.  The  ihcll  ard  the  j Sea  and  the  idhmus  of  Suez,  and  on  the  W. 
(kin  keep  the  yolk  and  two  whites  together;  J by  the  kingdom  and  defers  ot  Barca.  The 
the  chicken  is  formed  out  of,  and  nourilhed  ' broadefl  part  is  horn  Alexandria  to  Damictta, 
by  the  white  alone,  tfll  it  be  grown  large.  [ and  from  thence  it  gradually  grows  narrower 
The  yolk  ferves  for  its  nourilhment  after  ; and  narrow  tr, ‘ill  it  approaches  Nubia,  where 
waidt,  and  when  it  is  hatched  remuns,  and  ; it  is  enclofcd  between  two  chains  of  moun- 
ts received  in  its  belly,  and  being  rrierved  as  j tains,  having  the  Nile  and  a plain  between 
in  .1  floie-houfc,  is  by  the  appcndicula  or  | them,  not  above  half  a day’s  journey  over, 
duftus  intetnalis,  conveyed  into  the  gurs,  1 TJicfe  mountains  run  on  each  fide  of  the 
and  ferves  the  cieafure  indead  of  milk,  till  Nile  very  fat  to  the  N.  info  much  that,  on 
able  to  peck,  which  is  not  at  its  firft  exclu-  the  fide  of  the  defert,  they  arc  continued  to 
lion.  At  e ch  end  nf  the  egg  is  a treadle,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  but,  on  the  £.  fide* 
or  quantity  of  included  iir,  which  makes  the  they  do  rot  reach  as  far  as  Cairo.  Thelc 
yolk  hn«  y up,  and  by  tlut  means  keeps  the  mountains,  from  the  cataraftf  of  the  Nile  to 
fame  part  ot  it  uppermost,  ict  the  potition  of  Saidi,  are  nor  above  n or  15  miles  dillant 
the  egg  he  what  it  will.  <Jn  the  lurface,  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  hut  there  they 
Dcrhain  fuppolcsth  itthe  cicatricula, or  fperm  l begin  to  he  more  open,  leaving  large  and 
lie*,  and  muff  give  us  no  d»f.dvantJgeous  [beautiful  plains,  which  are  reftelhed  by  the 
idea  of  the  w tfJcm  of.lTovidcncc  in  this  piece  1 water*  of  the  Nile;. then  they  begin  to  conic* 
of  mech  ♦mfm.  Jl  may  be*  u(k..J  iikewife,  it  ! nca»er  each  other,  as  far  as  the  pyramids  ot 
this  docs  not  appear  from  the  dupe  of  the  ; OV.ro. ' Hence  it  appeals,  that  this  kingdom, 
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fo  famous  in  hiftory  for  its  power,  and  the  but  are  now  to  be  focn  in  many  other  pioce?, 
number  of  its  people,  has  not  an  extent  infomuch  that  there  is  fcarce  a tailor  hue 
proportionable  to  the  defeription  the  ancients  what  can  deferibe  them.  Likewifc,  the  fca 
have  given  of  it.  Egypt  is  divided  into  the  and  river  horfes  were  thought  to  be  only 
Upper,  the  Middle,  and  the  Lower,  which  fouud  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  now  known  that 
hit  comprehends  the  Della,  which  reaches  they  are  all  over  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa, 
from  Alexandria  to  Damictta,  and  as  far  as  The  principal  city  is  Cairo. 

Cairo;  the  Middle  runs  no  farther  S.  than  To  EJACULATE,  V.  A.  [ejaculating 
Benefouf;  and  the  Upper,  called  formerly  j Lat.  ] to  dart  or  Ihoot  out ; to  breathe  a 
Thcbaid,  afeends  as  far  as  Nubia,  and  the  , Ihort  occafional  prayer, 
kingdom  of  Scnnar.  With  regard  to  the  E f ACULA'TION,  S.  the  aft  of  throw- 

complexion  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  tawney,  ing  or  darting  out.  Figuratively,  an  occa- 
and,  the  farther  S.  the  more  dark,  info-  I fiottal,  fcdden,  extemporary  prayer, 
much,  fliat  thofe  on  the  confines  of  Nubia  1 EJ.VCULATORY,  Adj.  fuddenly  darted 
are  almoff  black.  They  are  mod  of  them  'out,  exprclTed  in  unconnected  fcntcnccs. 
very  indolent  and  cowardly,  and  the  richer  To  EJE'CT,  V.  A.  [ejeilumy  Lat.]  to 
fort  do  nothing  all  day  but  drink  coffee,  throw,  cafe,  or  cert  out.  Figuratively,  to 
fmokc  tobacco,  and  lleep  ; belides  ibis,  expel.  To  drive  away  with  hatred.  Toex- 
they  are  extremely  ignorant,  proud,  haughty,  elude,  fling  away,  or  rejeft. 
and  ridiculoully  vain.  Egypt  lies  between  j EJE'CTiON,  S.  [qe&io,  Lat.]  the  aft 
47  and  53  degrees  of 'longitude,  and  between  of  expelling,  turning  out,  or  driving  from 
a l and  3'  of  latitude.  With  regard  to  the  a place  or  poffcflion. 

weather  in  Egypt,  the  fummer  is  molt  in-  E | t'C  I lyiENT,  S.  in  Law,  a writ  by 
commodious  or»  account  of  the  cxceffivc  which  any  inabitant  of  a houfe,  or  tenant 
heats,  which  bring  on  various  diflunpers ; of  an  eftare,  who  owes  ariears  of  rent,  and 
but  then  ihe  winter,  autumn,  and  fpring,  has  not  fufficient  on  the  premises  to  make 
are  blefl  with  fo  good  an  air,  that  Egypt,  a diftrefs,  is  commanded  and  obliged  to  dc- 
dui ing  thofe  feafons,  is  a delightful  country,  pirt. 

It  rains  very  fcldom  in  Egypt,  but  that  want  EI'GHT,  Adj.  f ealta.  Sax.]  a number 
is  happilv  (up  plied  by  the  regular  inundation  cod  lifting  of  twice  four,  or  Icven  and  one. 
of  the  Nile,  as  is  now  known  to  almoit  Fl'GHTH,  Adj.  [fee  eabtcotbat  Sax.]  a 
every  one.  When  the  waters  retire,  ad  the  word  expreffing  the  order  in  which  a thing 
ground  is  covered  with  mud,  and  then  they  ftands  from  the  firft,  and  is  next  beyond 
only  harrow  their  corn  into  it,  without  fur-  the  feventh. 

tber  trouble,  and  in  the  following  March  EIGHTEEN,  Adj.  a number  confifting 
they  have  ufually  a plentiful  harvefl.  Their  of  twice  nine  added  together, 
rice-fields  are  fupplied  with  water  from  their  El'GHTEENTH,  Adj.  the  order  of  a 
canals  and  refervoirs,  becaufe  rice  never  thing  which  is  removed  the  diftancr  of  fevrn- 
thrives  unJefs  in  w atery  grounds.  I here  is . teen  from  the ’firft. 

noplace  in  the  world  better  furniflied  with  j .El'GHTY,  S.  a number  confifting  of 
corn,  flefh,  filh,  fugar,  fruits,  and  all  forts  eight  time*  ten,  or  four  times  twenty,  added 
of  garden-fluff ; and  in  Lower  Egypt  they  j together. 

have  orwges,  lemons,  figs,  dates,  almonds.  •,  E ETHER,  Pron.  [ttgtbcr,  Sax.]  one  or 
caflia,  and  plantains,  in  great  plenty.  The  other  of  two  perfons.  Both,  6r  each. 
Lnds  are  fo  fubtile  here,  that  they  infinuate  “ Seven  tynes  the  fun  has  eider  tropic 
themfelves  into  the  clofets,  chefls,  and  cabi-  viewed.”  Dryd . 

nets,  whiih,  together  with  the  hot  winds,  EJUJLA'TJON,  S.  [ ejulatio , Lat.]  an 
are  probably  the  caufe  of  fore  eyes  being  fo  outcry  of  afitftiug  grief, 
very  common  here.  The  pyramids  are  taken  E'KE,  Conjunft.  f eacy  Sax,]  likcwife, 
notice  of  l>y  all  travellers  into  Egypt,  and  alfo.  “ That  this  is  eb<  the  throne  of  love.** 
the  largefl  of  them  takes  up  10  acits  of  Prior.  Obfolete,  except  in  Poetry, 
ground,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  refl,  built  To  K KE,  V.  A.  [roc* r»J  to  increafe  j 
upon  a rock  ; the  external  part  is  chiefly  protraft,  lengthen,  or  fpin  out. 

, built  of  large  fquare  flones,  of  unequal  fizes,  To  ELABORATE,  V.  A.  f elabcratus, 

* and  the  height  of  it  is  about  700  feet  ; but  Lat.]  to  produce  with  trouble,  difficulty  and 
travellers  differ  in  this  refpeft.  The  caverns,  labour.  **  They  in  full  joy  elaborate  a 
out  of  which  they  get  the  embalmed  dead  figh.”  Yeung. 

bodies,  is  another  curiofity  much  taken  no-  ELABORATE,  Adj.  [claL»ratuiy  Lat.] 
ticc  of ; they  are  found  in  coffins  fei  upright  Endued  with  great  elegance,  labour,  and  di- 
in  the  nitches  of  the  walls,  and  have  conti-  ligencc. 

nued  there  4000  years,  at  leafl.  Many  of  ELABORATELY,  Adj.  fo  as  to  befpeak 
thefe  have  been  brought  into  England,  and  elegarcc,  owing  to  labour  and  diligence, 
were  formerly  ot  great  ufe  in  medicine ; but  To  ELA'NCE,  V.  N.  [e/anccr,  Fr.J  to 
they  are  now  generally  neglefted.  T he  cro-  dart,  or  throw  out, 

codilcs  were  foimerly  taken  great  notice  of,  To 
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To  ELA'PSE,  V.  N.  [elapfus,  of  elabor, 
Lat.]  to  let  flip  ; or  to  fuller  to  pafs  without 
notice,  generally  applied  to  time. 

ELASTIC,  ELA'STICAL,  Adj.  [8X*«, 
Gr.]  having  the  property  of  returning  to  its 
own  form  or  fhape,  after  having  loft  it  by 
fome  external  force.  Springy. 

ELASTICITY,  S.  a property  in  bodies, 
by  which  tney  return  forcibly,  and  of  their 
own  aecord,  to  the  fame  form  they  were  of 
before  compreflion. 

ELA'TE,  Adj.  [elatus,  fiom  effero,  Lat.] 
flufhed,  puffed  up,  or  haughty  with  fuccefs. 

To  ELA'TE,  V.  A.  to  putr  up,  praife,  or 
profperity.  To  exalt  or  heighten  j an  un 
ufual  fenfe.  “ Truth  divinely  breaking  on 
his  mind— elates  his  being.”  Tbotr.jln. 

ELATION,  S.  haughtinefs,  occafioned 
by  fuccefs. 

EL'BOW,  S.  the  joint  of  the  arm  next 
below  the  fhoulder.  Figuratively,  any  bend  i 
ing  or  angle.  To  be  at  a perfon  s elbow,  is  to 
be  near  or  clofe  to  him. 

To  EL'BOW,  V.  A.  to  pulh  with  the 
elbow.  Toftruggle  for  room.  To  incroach 
upon  To  form  in  angle*.  • 

EL'BOW  ROOM,  S.  room  to  ffretch  out 
the  elbows.  Figuratively,  freedom  from  re- 
ftraint,  or  confinement.  “ Now  my  foul 
hath  elbvxo  reem .**  Sbak. 

EL'DER,  Adj.  [eld,  elder.  Sax.]  one  who 
exceeds  or  furpaftes  another  in  years. 

EL'DERS,  S.  [plural,  ealder,  Sax.]  thofe 
who  are  born  before  otheVs.  Anccftors. 
Among  ihe  Jews,  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
fimilar  ro  the  word  fenator  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  which  implied  perfons  chofen  for 
their  greater  age  and  experience. 

EL'DER,  S.  f elltrr.  Sex.  bolder.  Tent.] 
it  is  tanged  hy  Linnxus  in  the  3d  fcCt.  of  his 
5th  clafs.  The  fpccies  are  five.  The  hark, 
flowers,  leaves  and  berries  are  made  ufe  of 
in  pl.yfic.  1 he  inner  bark  is  by  fome 
efteemcJ  good  for  dropfics;  the  leaves  are 
outwardly  ufed  for  the  piles  and  inflamma- 
tions, and  form  an  ointment.  The  flowers 
are  inwardly  ufed  to  expel  wind,  and  when 
made  into  an  ointment,  ufed  outwardly  as  a 
cooler;  the  berries  are  efteemed  cordial,  and 
uf-ful  in  hy  Aerie  disorders,  are  frequently 
put  into  gargarifms  for  fore  mouths  and 
throats,  anti  ufed  by  hotiicv.  ives  in  making  a 
wine  w hich  goes  by  thi  - mme.  * 

EL'DER LY,  Adj.  having  the  marks  of' 
old  *ge  Advanced  in  y irs. 

ELDERSHIP,  S.  cL  m founded  on  feni- 
ority,  or  being  born  before  another. 

ELDE'ST,  Adj.  exceeding  or  furpafbog 
Others  in  years  Born  before  others. 

E'LECAMv*ANE,  S.  in  Botany,  it  bath 
3 radiated  compound  flower,  with  an  imbri- 
cated rnvpalement,  compofrd  of  loofe  fpread- 
ing  leaves.  It  is  placed  by  Linnxus  in  the 
ad  feCt.  of  his  i^th  dafs  The  roots  are 
ufed  in  tried. cine,  and  accounted  carminative 
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fudotific  and  alexipharniic,  and  are  of  gteat 
ferviccin  fhortnefsof  breath,  coughs,  afthmis, 
and  infectious  diftempers. 

To  ELE'CT,  V.  A.  [ cleSlum , fupine  of 
eligo,  Lat.]  to  choofe  a perfon.  To  takeia 
preference  of  others.  In  Divinity,  applied 
by  fome  divines,  to  fignify  choice  made  of 
fome  perfons  by  the  Deity  as  objects  of  his 
peculiar  favour  and  mercy. 

ELE'CT;  Adj.  [tletfus,  Lat.]  xhofen  ; 
taken  by  preference  from  other  things. 
Chofen  to  fupply  an  office,  but  not  yet  actu- 
ally in  pofleffion.  “ The  lord-mayor  cleEl .*" 
In  Divinity,  perfons  of  fuperior  virtues  and 
piety  to  others,  and  on  that  account  feleCted 
or  chofen  by  the  Deity,  as  objects  of  his 
favour  and  mercy. 

ELE'CT  ION,  S.  [eleaio,  Lat.]  the  aCt 
of  choofing.  Choice.  Figuratively,  the 
power  of  chooflng  The  privilege  of  elect- 
ing a perfon  to  difeharge  an  employ.  The 
ceremony  or  method  ot  a public  choofing  of 
a perfon  to  difeharge  an  employ. 

ELE'CTIVE,  Adj.  conferred  by  election, 
fiee  choice,  or  votes.  \ 

ELE'CT  OR,  S.  a perfon  who  has  a vole 
in  the  choice  of  an  office.  A prince  who  has 
a voice  in  the  choice  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. u The  king  of  England  is  eUEior  of 
Hanover.** 

ELE'CTORAL,  Adj.  having  the  title, 
dignity  and  privilege  of  an  elector,  belong- 
ing to  an  eleClor. 

ELE'CTORATEr  2.  the  territory,  do- 
minion or  government  of  an  elector. 

ELE'CT  RE,  S.  [eleE1rumy  Lat.]  amber; 
which,  when  excited  by  friction,  having  the 
quality  of  attracting  bodies,  gives  name  to 
th  t fpccies  of  attraction  called  eUEl'ictty  ; 
and  the  todies  thus  attracting  arc  for  the 
fame  reaf.»n  named  eleflrical. 

ELE'CT  RIC,  FXE'CTRICAL,  Adj.  [fee 
ELECTRE]  able  to  attraCt  by  friCtion. 
Produced  by  an  rledric  body. 

ELECTRFCITY,  S.  a property  in  fome 
bodies,  whereby  they  will  attract  others, 
when  excited  by  attrition  or  friction.  The 
great  improvements  made  in  this  branch  of^ 
natural  philofophy  within  thefe  late  years, 
has  opened  to  the  mind  a large  field  of  know- 
ledge before  concealed,  has  introduced  a new 
foundation  for  the  fyftmatical  phylofopher 
to  build  on,  and  enabled  the  fludent  to  make 
fome  difeoveries,  which  are  of  no  fmall 
fcrvicc  to  mankind  ; hy  finding  the  analogy 
between  electricity  and  lightning,  methods 
have  been  invented  to  fecure  us  from  the 
effects  of  that  dre.idfnl  phenomenon  j the 
increufc  of  vegetation  has  been  found  to  be 
greatly  augmented  by  feverat  experiments, 
whereby  plants  have  been  electrified,  but  its 
fervices  in  medicine,  in  fuch  cafes  as  have 
been  too  obflinate  for  our  prefent  clafs  of 
remedies  to  remove,  are  highly  worthy  of 
notice.  The  ingenious  inventor  of  the  pa- 
tent 
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tent  globes  has  diftinguilhed  himfclf  in  this 
branch  above  all  others  that  1 know  of. 
The  deaf  have  recovexed  their  hearing  by  his 
means  ; the  blind  received  their  fight  ; thofe 
that  have  been  deprived  of  fptcch  have  been 
reBoredto  the  ufe  of  their  tongues  by  his  af- 
fiftance  } the  paralytic  has  likevyife  by  beans 
of  him  been  able  to  walk,  and  make  ufe  of  his 
limbs.  But  as  experiments  of  this  kind,  if 
not  properly  conduced  have  no  efleft,  I (hall 
prefent  the  public  with  the  following  directi- 
ons for  that  purpofe  : ift.  After  having  ful- 
ly charged  the  phial,  if  the  patient’s  malady 
confifls  in  that  only  of  a tingle  joint,  the  end 
of  the  chain  from  the  phial  is  to  be  put 
pn  one  end  of  the  joint,  and  the  end  of 
the  wire  through  the  top  of  the  phidl,  to  be 
applied  to  the  other  end,  by  which  means 
the  circle,  which  the  electrical  power  will  al- 
ways make,  will  not  be  able  to  arteCt  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  the  patient  will  be 
freed  from  the  tortures  which  an  ignorant  prac- 
titioner would  put  him  to,  and  the  Ihock  gi- 
ven to  the  part  aflefted  will  have  by  much  a 
greater  efficacy.  To  be  more  particular ; 
2diy.  If  a perfon,  by  the  Hoppage  of  any 
hlood-veflcl,  has  loft  the  ufe  of  one  leg  from 
his  knee  downward,  let  the  patient  fet  his 
lame  foot  on  the  chain,  while  the  operator 
touches  the  affected  knee  with  the  top  of  the 
wire  $ thus  will  the  afflicted  part  only  be 
within  the  electrical  atmofphere,  and  if  the 
eleCtric  matter,  either  by  the  (hock  it  gives, 
or  in  its  palfage,  fhall  remove  the  obftruCtion, 
open  the  paflage$,  or  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  cure  will  be  effected.  Ex- 
perience has  coniirmed  that  ten  or  a dozen 
(hocks  at  a time  once  a day,  for  fome  fm.dl 
continuance,  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe. 
zdly.  If  a perfon,  by  a paralytic  diforder,  be 
fuddenly  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  one  fide  of 
h»s  body,  let  him  be  held  upright,  fo  as  to  bear 
the  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  chain  lying 
on  the  floor  with  his  lame  foot,  then  let  the 
operator  touch  his  (boulder  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  knee  in  the  former  inBancc, 
and  repeat  the  (bock  feveral  times  ; and  if 
experience  will  be  a proper  foundation  for 
confidence,  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  patient 
will  receive  benefit  from  the  operation. 

To  ELE'CTRIFY,  V.  A.  to  communi- 
cate the  eleCtric  virtue. 

To  ELECTRl'SE,  V.  A.  to  communicate 
the  eleflrical  power. 

ELE'CTUARY,  S.  [ele&arium,  corrupted 
to  ele&uarimn ] a form  of  medicine  made  of 
conferves,  powders,  fyrups,  or  honey,  in  the 
confidence  of  the  latter. 

ELEE Vf OS Y'N ARY,  Adj.  [tMnfxtTvrr)] 
living  on  alms,  depending  on  charity  ; obli- 
ged to  for  a favour ; dependant.  “ That  the 
caufe  (hould  be  an  eleemofynary  for  its  fubfift- 
cnce  to  its  effects.”  GUnv. 

EL'EGANCE,  EL'EGANCY,  S.  [elegan. 
tia , Lat.]  a fymmetry  of  parts,  and  carrie8 


with  it  rather  the  idea  of  neatnefs  than  beau. 

EL'EGANT,  Adj.  [t/egans,  Lat.J  pk^* 
fing,  grand,  neat,  nice. 

EL/EGANTLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  pleafe  by  neatnefs,  cxaCtnefs,*and  mag- 
nificence. 

ELE'GIAC,  Adj.  elegiacuii  Lat.]  ufedtr* 
elegies.  Mournful,  for  rowful,  difmal. 

EL'EGY,  S.  [degus,  Lat.J  a poem  on 
fome  mournful  fubjcCt.  A poem  on  any 
fubjeCt  in  a fimple,  plaintive  Bile.  A fune- 
ral fong. 

ELEMENT,  in  Phyfiology,  a term  u fed 
by  philofophers  to  denote  the  original  com  - 
ponent parts  of  bodies  or  thofe  into  whicU 
they  are  ultimately  relolvahle. 

The  elements  of  Ariflotle  were  four,  earth, 
water,  air,  and  fire. 

The  Cartefians  admit  only  three  elements 
the  firff  a materia  fubiiiis,  or  fine  dull ; the 
fecond,  a coarfer,  but  round  kind  ; and  the 
third,  a Bill  mote  irregular  and  hooked  kind 
of  particles. 

Concerning  the  true  dements  of  nature,  the 
incomparable  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thus  explains 
himfelf  in  his  optics  : It  feems  proba- 

ble to  me  that  God  in  the  beginning  form- 
ed matter  in  folid  mafly,  hard,  impenetrable 
moveable,  particles,  of  fuch  (ignsand  figures, 
and  with  fuch  other  properties,  and  in  fucu 
proportion  to  fpace,  as  moB  conduced  to  the 
end  for  which  he  formed  them  ; and  that 
thefe  particles,  being  folid  arc  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of 
them  ; even  fo  very  hard,  as  never  to  wear 
or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being 
able  to  divide  what  God  himfelf  made  one  in 
the  firft  creation.While  the  particles  continue 
entire  they  may  compofc  bodies  of  one  and 
the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages  : but 
Ihould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces, 
the  nature  of  things  depending  on  them, 
would  be  changed.  . Water  and  earth  com- 
pofed  of  old  worn  particles,  and  fragments  of 
particles,  would  not  be  of  the  fame  nature 
and  texture,  now,  with  water  and  earth  com- 
i pofed  of  entire  particles  iu  the  beginning  : and 
therefore,  that  nature  may  be  laBing,  the 
changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be  placed 
only  in  the  various  feparations  and  new  af- 
filiations and  motions  of  thefe  permanent 
particles  ; compounded  bodies  being  apt  to 
break,  not  in  the  midB  of  folid  particles,  but 
where  thofe  particles  are  laid  together,  and 
only  touch  in  a few  points.’* 

The  chemical  elements  or  principles  to 
which  all  bodies  may  be  ultimately  reduced, 
are  thefe  five : i.  Water,  or  phlegm,  which 
in  the  chemical  analyfis  of  them,  rifes  firlt 
inform  of  vapour.  2.  Air,  which  efcapes 
unfeen  in  great  quantities  from  all  bodies, 
fo  as  to  conBitute  half  the  fubftance  of  fome 
of  them.  3.  Oil,  which  rifes  after,  and  ap- 
pears fwimming  on  the  furfacc  of  the  water. 

4.  Salt, 
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4.  Saif,  which  is  cither  volatile,  or  rifcs  in 
the  (till,  as  that  of  animal  Jubilances;  or 
tin*!  that  of  vegetables,  which  is  obtained 
l>y  reducing  ihent  to  alhes,  making  a lixivium 
or  ley  of  thefe,  and  afterwards  evaporating 
the  niottlure;  -by  which  means  the  common 
fait  Ihoots  into  crylials.  5.  Earth,  or  what 

called  caput  mortuun , being  what  remains  of 
the  afhes  after  the  iait  is  extracted.  Tl.iaL 
the  iait  element  of  ail  bodies,  which  can  be 
no  farther  altered  by  any  art  whatfoever. 
See  WATER,  Alk,'&c. 

To  ELEMENT,  V.  A.  to  compound  01 
elements.  “ In  thofe  faid  to  be  elemented 
bodies.  To  conflitutc,  or  make  as  a fii  if  prim  - 
ciple.  “ 'I  he  thing  which  elemented  it.” 
Donne. 

ELEMENTAL,  A.!j,  compofed  of,  or 
produced  by  the  elements,  Produced  by  feme 
firit  principle. 

ELEMfc/NTARY,  Adj.  uncompoundcd  : 
f:mple;  without  mixture. 

ELEPHANT,  S.  [i tlefbpts , Lat.]  in  Na- 
tural hiitory,  the  largeft  of  all  the  ^uajjry- 
pede  animals.  It  is  fumUhed  with  a trunk, 

long  cartilaginous  tube,  hanging  between 
' its  teeth,  with  which  it  freds  itfelf,  or  aflaults 
its  enemy.  It  has  two  large  tulks,  one  (End- 
ing out  on  each  fide  of  its  trunk,  Come  o. 
w hich  are  as  large  as  a man’s  thigh,  and  a 
fjrhom  in  length.  it  feeds  purely  on 
vegetables,  and  is  an  enemy  to  iiefh.  Its  na- 
ture is  lb  gentle,  that  any  animal  may  ap- 
proach it  without  fear,  and  fo  dangerous 
when  provoked,  that  none  can  cfcape  its 
fury. 

L L t P H A' Nr T IN Z , Adj.f elephant}  nag. La  t , ] 
pertaining,  belonging,  01  partaking  of  the  ] 
qualities  ot  an  elephant. 
i To  ELEVATE,  V.  A.  [e/evatus,  of elevo, 
J.at.]  to  reife  alofr,  or  on  high.  To  exalt  or 
dignify.  To  nife  the  mind  with  gieat  and 
fublime  ideas.  To  elate  or  make  proud. 

KfL.EVAlE,  1’art.  tailed  or  tuuaicd  on 
high. 

ELEVATION.  S.  [rJrvafio,  Lat.)  the 
iff  of  railing.  Exaltation,  dignity  or  pre 
fvririent.  The  railing  the  thoughts  to  con- 
templation. In  Aftrooomy  and  Geography, 
th.e  hvi*ht  ot  ar,y  object  above  the  hor 
>,iOn.  In  Archite£ttnc,  a draught  of  the 
p/nicipal  li.le  of  a building,  called  its  upright. 
in  Gunnery,  the  angle  which  the  chafe  of  a 
p-<;ce  «>f  oiu nance  makes  with  the  plane  of 
the  tiorr/on. 

ELEVATOR.  S.  [Lat.]  a raifer  or  lifter 
r.p.  In  Anatomy,  applitd  to  thofe  rqufclcs, 
o hich  raiic  or  lift  up  the  parts  they  bcloi  g 

ELF.'VF,  S.  • [Fr.  firm  al/ievo , Ital. ] a 
d<  Triple  or  fcholar  brought  up  under  any  majf- 
tcr.  A pupil.  * 

JsLE'VLN,  Adj.  one  more  than  ten. 

ELE  VENTH,  Adj.  an  ordinal  expelling 
the  *.uxt  beyond  the  tenth. 


E;LF,  S.  [plurhl  elves , from  eilf\  a wan  - 
dering fpirit,  a fairy  ; an  tvii  lpirit  or 
devil. 

To  E'LF,  V.  A.  to  entangle  hair,  fo  as 
it  is  impalible  to  untangle  it.  Suppofed  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  the  work  of  fairies  in  the 
night,  whence  all  hair  matted  and  entangled, 
* called  elf-locks*  “ £<rTall  my  hair  in  kn^cs.” 
Zhak. 

To  ELI'CIT,  V.  A.  [elicifum]  to  find  out, 
or  difeover  by  dint  of  labourand  art. 

To  ELI  DE,  V.  A.  lelido,  Lat.]  to  cut 
or  divide  into  pieces,  or  feparate  parts. 
14  When  the  force  and  flrength  of  the  argu- 
m en  t is  elided.  * ’ Hooker. 

ELIGIBILITY,  S.  worthine’fsor  proprie- 
ty of  being  cho fen. 

ELL'IGIBLE,  Adj.  [eUgibUit,  Lat.]  fit 
or  worthy  of  choice;  preferable;  poflef- 
litig  all  thofe  excellencies,  which  arc  fufficicnt 
to  let  it  above  others,  and  recommend  it, 
on  account  of  that  preference,  as  an  object 
of  choice. 

ELI'SIOM,  S.  [ elifeo , Lat.]  in  Grammar, 
the  cutting  off  a vowel  or  fyllabie  in  a word, 
as  in  “ th'  angel."  where  e is  cur  otT,  becaufe 
coming  before  a vowel,  this  is  called  a fyr 
nalxpha,  frequently  practifed  in  Enghfh  poe- 
try, and  always  ohferved  in  Latin  verfe.  A 
divifiun,  cutting,  dividing,  attenuating,  or 
a reparation  of  parts.  44  An  eljcon  of  the 
air,  whereby  they  mean  a cutting,  or  divir 
ding,  or  elfc  an  'attenuating  of  the  air.** 
bacon. 

ELJXA'TION,  S.  [duvs,  Lst.]  boiling 
or  ftewing.  Digeflion. 

ELI'XlR,  S.  [ ahefir , Arab.]  a medicine 
made  by  1 1 rang  infulion.  The  cxiraff,  or 
quitlte lit.- nee  of  any  thing.  Any  c».:diil  or 
invigorating  fluid  or  fub fiance.  Among  the 
Atchyrnills  uted  for  the  philofophcrs  Ifonc,  or 
liquor  by  which  they  pretend  to  traulinuic 
other  metals  into  gold. 

E'LK,  S.  \atlc,  Sax.  alee , Lat.]  a large 
and  ftatrly  animal  of  the  flag  kind,  but  has  a 
(hotter  and  flenderer  neck. 

E'LL,  S.  [eln,  Sax.-f/oe,  or  el/e,  Belg.] 
a long  meafure  containing  40  inches,  16  nails 
or  live  quarters  of  a yard. 

ELLIPSIS,  ELLETPSIS,  S. 

Or.]  in  Grammar,  or  Rhetoric,  a figure  by 
which  fomething  left  out  in  a fentence,  is  to 
hefupplied  by  the  reader  or  hearer.  In  Geo- 
metry, a regular  continued  curve  line, 
including  a fpace  which  is  longer  than  broad; 
frequently  called  oval. 

ELLIPTIC,  or  ELLI'PTICAL,  Adj. 
having  the  form  of  an  elliplis  ; oval. 

El/M,  S.  [Sax.  elm-tree , Dan.  eelme, 
Belg.  j Linnxus  ranges  it  in  the  ad  feff.  of 
hrs  5th  clafs.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of 
Angular  ufe  where  it  may  be  either  wet  or  diy 
to  an  extreme  ; and  in  foreign  countrirs 
is  ufed  as  a iupport  for  vines;  to  which 
1 our 
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mir  poets  frequently  allude,  “ Thou  art  an 
tbn  my  hufb.md  ; I a vine.”  Sbak. 

ELOCUTION,  S.  [elocutio,  l it.]  the 
power  of  exprefting  one's  ideas  with  fluency 
and  grace.  Eloquence.  The  power  of  ex- 
P'cflion,  or  diftion.  Its  chief  beauty  con- 
lifts  in  the  wfe  of  figures  or  figurative  exp  ref- 
lion  in  the  periods,  fentcnces,  and  the  liyle 
of  a difeourte. 

ELO'GY,  S.  [ehget  Fr.]  praife,  comx.en- 
dation,  or  panegyric 

To  ELONGATE,  V.  A.  \h*guh  Lat.] 
to  ft  retch,  to  lengthen.  To  go  further  off 
from  a thing  rr  place. 

ELONGA'TiON,  S.  the  aft  of  drench- 
ing or  lengthening.  The  flare  of  a thing 
flretched.  In  Agronomy,  the  digreflion  of 
a planet  from  the  fun,  with  refpeft  to  an 
eye  placed  on  our  earth. 

Vo  ELGVE,  v.  N.  \hxp*ny  l?elg.]torun 
away,  to  b eak  loofe,  or  efcape.  In  Law, 
to  quit  a hu/bmd. 

ELCyPEMEN  T,  S.  withdrawing  from  juft 
reflraint,  or  power.  In  Law,  the  voluntary 
departure  of  a wife  from  a hulbtnd. 

EL'OQUENCE,  S.  f eloquerttia,  Lat.]  the 
art  of  fpeaking  elegantly  and  fe  as  to  move 
the  uffeftions.  The  power  of  fpeaking  fluent- 
ly : a flowery  and  elegant  flyle  or  diftion, 
adapted  to  move  the  paftions. 

KL'OQUfc  NT,  Adj  [eloquent,  Lat.]  hav- 
ing the  power  of  fpeaking  w uh  elegance,  flu 
ency,  and  to  affeft  the  pdftions. 

EL'SE,  Pron.  [ellet%  Sax.l  other,  one  be- 
fides. 

EL'SE,  Adv.  o*  her  wife  ; befidcs. 

EL'SE  WHr-RE,  Adv.  in  ionic  o*her  place 
or  fituation. 

To  ELUCIDATE,  V.  A.  [elutiJarus,  Lat.] 
to  caft  light  upon  a fuhjeft.  » o explain  , to 
make  clear. 

ELUCtDA'TION,  S.  the  art  of  render- 
ing a difficult  fubjefl  plain  j an  explanation,  or 
flearing  up. 

ELUCIDA'TOR,  S.  one  who  explains. 
A commentator. 

To  ELU'DE,  V.  A.  f fludo%  Lat.]  to  ef- 
cape by  ftratagem  or  artifice.  To  mock  or 
disappoint  the  expectation  by  an  unexpected 
efcape. 

ELUDI'BLE,  Adj.  poftible  to  efcape  by 
artifice.  Poftible  to  be  defeated  or  eluded. 
EL'VES,  S.  the  plural  of  ELF. 

E'LVISH,  Adj.  belonging  to  the  elves  or 
fairies. 

ELU'SION,  S.  [efuJJo,  Lat.]  a concealed 
artifice.  A fraud. 

ELUSIVE,  Adj.  ufing  artifices  or  tricks 
to  efcape,  or  avoid. 

ELU'SORY,  Adv.  fraudulent.  Tending 
to  deceive  In  order  to  efcape  notice,  examina- 
tion, puni  foment,  or  m’.fchisC 

To  ELUTE.  V.  A.  \elutumy  fuptilc  of  eluo , 
Lat.]  to  wafh  out,  or  to  walh  oft.  *•  Eluted 
by  the  blood,’*  Arbutb> 
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ELY,  a town  x>r  city  of  Cambridgeshire, 
with  a bifhop’s  fee,  and  a market  on  Satur- 
days. The  fairs  are  on  Afccnfion  Jay,  tor 
horfes ; on  Thurfday  in  the  week  that  St. 
Luke’s  day  falls  ia,  that  is,  October  iS,  fur 
horfes,  cheefe,  and  hops.  It  is  fcated  on  an 
illand  ot  the  fame  name,  in  a fenny  country, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oufe,  which  rea- 
ders it  very  unhealthy.  The  f ilhop  here  h is 
the  fame  power  as  in  a county-palatine,  for 
he  appoints  a judge,  holds  the  aftizes,  gaol- 
delivery,  and  quarter-feftions  of  the  peace, 
for  the  liberty;  and  vet  it  is  but  an  indiffe- 
rent place,  though  the  cathedral  is  a ftately 
ftnifttire,  which  has  a lanthorn  of  curious 
architecture*  and  has  alfo  one  church.  The 
city  confifts  of  only  about  600  good  houfes, 
and  has  but  one  good  ftreet,  well  paved,  the 
reft  being  nor  paved,  and  very  dirty.  The 
alTizes  are  held  here  every  twelve  months.  \ 
The  ri\er  is  navigable  from  Lynn,  and  the 
town  carries  on  a pretry  good  trade;  it  is  17 
miles  N.  of  C unbridge,  30  S.  of  King*?- 
Lynn,  and  69.  N.  by  E.  of  Loudon.  Lon, 

17.  50.  lat.  52.  24.. 

Ei.Y'SlAN,  Adj  [r/yyfyr,  Lat.]  pertaining 
ro  elyfium.  Pleafant,  delicious,  foothing, 
delightful. 

ELY'SIUM,  S.  in  the  ancient  mythology, 
a place  furniflnd  with  plcdant  fields,  <Scc.  and 
fuppof-d  to  he  the  receptacle  for  the  fouls  of 
the  departed. 

To  EMA'CIATE,  V.  A.  \emac\atuiy  from 
tmacii,  Lat.]  to  make  a thing  wafle,  or  grow 
lean.  Ncutcrly,  to  grow  lean,  or  wafle  a- 
way. 

EMACIATION,  S.  ^emariatus9  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  making  lean.  The  (late  of  4 perfon 
wafted  away,  or  in  a ronfumption.  > 

E1  MAN  ENT,  Adj  {tmanans,  Lat.]  iftii- 
ing,  proceeding,  or  flowing  from  feme  thing 
elfe. 

EM  AN  A' T ION,  S.  [emattafh9  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  proceeding  or  flowing  from  fomething 
elfe.  ']  hat  which  flows  frcin  fubftuncc,  like 
efilnvb. 

EMA'NATIVB,  Adj.  [emartarus,  Lat] 
iftiting,  procceJinj;,  or  flowing  from. 

To  EMANCIPATE,  V.  A \emanc:pa~ 
turn.  Lit.]  To  fet  free  from  111  very.  To  re- 
ft''re  to  liberty. 

EMANCIPATION,  S.  the  aft  of  felling 
free,  or  deliverance  from  ft  rvfry. 

To  EMASCULA  fE,  V.  A.  [entfCulHuM, 
Lat.]  to  deprive  of  that  property  which  dif- 
tinguWhes  the  male  from  the  female.  To 
cafirate,  or  ycld.  T<>  render  feft,  effeminate, 
or  womanifh.  To  deprive  by  unmanly  feft- 
uefs 

EMASCULATION,  S.  the  aft  of  caftra- 

ting.  Effeminacy. 

To  EMBA'LM,  V.  A,  [emlaumc,  Fr.1  ’ 
to  impregnate  dead  bodice  with  gums  and  . 
fpicesto  prevent  their  putrefying. 
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EMBA'LMER,  S.  one  who  *preferves  by 
embalming  the  body  of  rhe  Jead. 

EMBA'LMINO,  S.  the  praftice  of  prepar- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  dead  with  drugs,  to  pre- 
vent purrefaftion. 

EMBARKATION,  S.  the  aft  of  going 
on  board  ffiip. 

EMB.VRGO,  S.  fembargart  Span.]  a pro- 
hibition laid  upon  veficis  by  a fovereign, 
whereby  they  are  prevented  from  going  out 
or  entering  into  a port  for  a certain  rime. 

To  EMBA'RK,  V.  A.  [embarquer.  Fr.J 
to  put  on  board  a fhip.  To  engage  in  an  af- 
fair. To  goon  (hipboard. 

To  EMB VRRASS,  V.  A.  [embarrajfer , 
Fr.]  to  perplex,  or  confound. 

EMBARRASSMENT,  S.  perplexiry. 
trouble,  or  confufjon,  arifing  from  fome  diffi- 
cult affair. 

EMBASSADOR,  EMBASSA'DOUR,  See 
AMBASSADOUR. 

EM'BASSAGE,  EM'BASSY,  S,  a miffion 
of  a perfon  from  one  prince  to  another,  in 
order  to  treat  of  affairs  relating  to  their  refpec- 
tive  dates.  Figuratively,  any  lblcmo  mcffjgc. 
An  errand  or  meffage. 

To  EM'BATTLE,  V.  A.  to  range  in  bat- 
tle array. 

To  E VlBA'Y,  V.  A.  to  inclofe  in  a bay  or 
porr. 

To  EMRE'LLISH,  V.  A.  [embclUr,  Fr.] 
to  adorn  ; to  beautify  ; to  grace  or  fet  off  with 
ornaments 

EMBEE'LLISHMENT,  S.  ornament, 
any  thing  which  gives  a grace  to  the  perfon 

or  mind. 

EM'BERS,  S.  wood  or  coals  half  burnt, 
th..t  are  not  extinguilhed.  Afhes  which  re- 
tain fhe. 

EM  BER- WEEK,  S.  [Skinner  derives  it 
from  embers , becaufe  it  was  a feafon  for  'faff- 
ing, when  it  was  ufual  to  fcatter  afhes  on 
the  head]  the  time  fet  apart  by  the  chutch 
for  public  ordinations,  at  the  four  feafon s of 
the  year  ; wherein  fome  ember  day  falls,  viz. 
the  Wcdnefday,  Fiiday.  and  Saturday,  after 
the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent  ; the  feaft  of  Pente- 
coff  ; September  the  14th,  and  December  13. 

To  EMBE'ZZLE,  V.  A.  to  convert  to 
one’s  own  ufc  what  is  intruded  by  another. 
Figuratively,  to  waffc  j to  confume  } to  fquan- 
der. 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  S.  the  aft  of  mak- 
ing uk*  of  what  is  intruded  hy  another.  Fi- 
guratively, the  thing  thus  made  ufeof. 

To  EM'BLAZE,  V*  A.  \blaj)bnner9  Fr.]  to 
to  adorn  with  ornaments.  In  Heraldry,  to 
blafittf  or  paintacoat. 

To  EMBLA'ZON,  V.  A.  [b/ajfbrwer,  Fr.] 
to  adom  with  bearings  in  Heraldry.  To  deck 
in  gaudy  colours  ; to  difplay  oftentatioufly. 

EMBLEM,  S.  [1  fx£knfj.a}  Gr.]  a thing 
jnferted  in  another  j an  hieroglyphical  or 
emhlematical  device  or  pifture. 

To  L'MBLEM,  Y*  10  reprefent  in 
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hieroglyphicks,  or  by  fome  pifture,  “ The 
primitive  fight  of  elements  does  fitly  emblem 
that  of  opinions.**  Glam t. 

EMBLFMA'TTC,  EMBLEMATICAL, 
Adj.  conveying  fome  truth  or  moral  under  an 
hieroglypical  or  piftural  defcr.pt ton. 

EMBI-F.M AiT ICA LLY,  Adv.  in  a figu- 
rative or  allegorical  manner. 

EMBLEMA'TISTS,  S.  writers,  inven- 
tors, or  makers  of  emblems. 

EM'BOLUS,  S.  the  moveable  part  of  a 
pump,  or  fyringe,  named  likewife  the  piflon, 
and  by  forne  the  fucker. 

To  EMEO'SS,  V.  (i.  to  form  into  knobs 
or  protuberances.  Figuratively,  to  adorn 
with  en^bioidery,  or  other  raifed  work.  In 
Carving,  to  form  in  relievo,  or  fo  as  the  fi- 
gures fhall  (land  out  from  the  ground  which 
fup ports  them. 

EMBO'SSMENT,  S.  any  thing  jutting, 
projecting,  or  Handing  out.  In  Carving, 
figures  which  ffand  out  and  fwell  to  the 
fight. 

ToEMBO'TTLE.  V.  A.  to  inclofe  in  a 
bottle.  “ Some  firmed  fruit  embattled .** 
Phillips. 

To  EMBO'WEL,  V.  A.  to  take  out  the 
bowels  or  entrails  of  a creature. 

To  EMBRACE,  V.  A.  [ cmlraffer , Fr. 
from  en  in  and  bras  the  arms]  to  clafp  fond- 
ly in  the  arms.  Figuratively,  to  feize  on 
eagerly,  and  accept  willingly.  4 4 You  er  brace 
th’  occafion.”  Shak.  To  enciicle,  inclofe, 
or  contain.  To  admit,  to  receive  or  aflent  to 
as  truth,  applied  to  the  mind.  “What  is 
there  he  may  not  embrace  for  truth.*’  Locke. 
To  receive  or  fubmit  to.  <€  Embrace  the  face 
of  that  dark  hour.”  Shak. 

EM  BRA'CE,  S.  a fond  clafp,  fqueeze,  or 
hug. 

EMBRAVEMENT,  S.  the  aft  of  encir- 
cling a perfon  with  one’s  arms.  Figura- 
tively, the  ftate  of  a thing  encompaded  by 
another.  Conjugal  carreffes  and  endear- 
ments. 

EMBRACER,  S.  one  who  clafps  ano1 
ther  fondly  in  his  arms. 

EMBR  A'SURE,d».  [Fr.]  in  Fortification, 
the  hole  through  which  cannon  arc  pointed 
either  in  cafemates,  batteries,  or  in  the  para- 
pets of  w alls 

To  EM'BROCATE,  V.  A.  Gr.] 

to  rub  any  difeafed  part  with  medical  li- 
quors. 

EMBROCATION,  S.  the  aft  of  rubbing 
any  difeafed  part  with  medical  liquor.  The 
lotion  with  which  ir  is  rubbed. 

To  EMBROLDER,  S.  [brader,  Fr.]  to 
border  with  ornaments.  To  adorn  filfc, 
velvet,  & c.  with  ornaments,  wrought  with  a 
needle. 

EMBROIDERER,  S.  one  who  works  a 
thing  with  ornaments  of  raifed  needle- 
work. 

EMBROIDERY,  S.  the  enriching  with 
’ . * ' # fgures 
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figures  wrought  with  the  needle.  Figures  occafton.  In  Chronology,  the  emergent  year, 
raifcd  on  a ground  with  a needle.  is  that  from  which  time  is  reckoned. 

To  EMBROIL,  V.  A.  [brouiller,  Fr.]  to  . EMER'SION,  S.  [emerfus,  Lat.]  in  Phy- 
fet  perfoos  at  variance  ; to  excite  quarrels.  Ties,  the  rifing  of  any  folid  above  the  furfave 
To  involve  in  confufion  and  trouble.  of  a fluid  into  which  it  is  violently  thruR. 

EM'BRYQ*  EM'BRYON,  S.  [imBfvw,  EM'ERY,  S.  [enter  i/,  Fr.  fmyris,  Lat.  ] in 
Gr.]  the  firR  rudiments  of  an  animal.  In  Natural  Hillory,  an  iron  ore,  of  a dufky. 
Botany,  the  grain  of  a plant.  Figuratively,  brownifli  red  on  the  furface,  but  when  broken, 
the  Rate  of  anything  not  finished  or  come  of  a fine,  bright  iron-grey,  with  fome  tinge 
to  maturity.  of  rednefs,  and  fpangled  all  over  with  (hilling 

EMEN'DABLE,  Adj.  [from  emendo,  fpecksj  found  in  Guernfcy,  Tufcany,  and 
Lat.]  that  which  may  be  made  better.  Germany,  prepared  by  being  ground  in 

EMENDA'TION,  S.  f emendatus , Lat.]  mills,  ufed  in  cleaning  and  polilhing  (led, 
the  a ft  of  making  a thing  better  by  altera-  grinding  an  edge  to  tools,  and  by  lapidaries 
tion,  change  or  correction.  to  cut  their  flones  with. 

EMENDA'TOR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  who  im-  EMF/TIC,  S.  Gr.]  a medicine 

proves,  or  renders  a thing  bctter.N  A cor-  which  excites  vomiting, 
reftor.  EME7 TIC,  EME' TIC AL,  Adj.  having 

EM'ERALD,  S.  [fmaragdu r,  Lat,]  in  na-  the  quality  of  provoking  vomits. 

' tural  Hiftory,  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  the  EME'TICALLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  provoke 
dafs  of  coloured  gems,  when  peifcCt.  It  is  vomiting. 

found  fometimes  in  the  roundilh  or  pebble  To  EMIGRATE,  V.  N.  [emigrates,  Lat.l 
form,  fometimes  in  the  columnar  or  cry-  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another, 
ftaline  one  ; the  ocbble  emeralds,  however,  EMIGP.  A'TION,  S change  of  dwelling 
are  the  moR  valued;  there  are  multitudes  from  one  place  to  another.  Removal  from 
found  of  the  fize  of  a large  pin's  head,  for  one  place  to  another. 

one  of  any  tolerable  bignefs  ; though  now  EMINENCE, EMPNENCY,  S.  [eminentia, 

and  then  there  occurs  (tones  of  the  fizc  of  a Lat.j  loftinefs;  the  fummit,  or  highefi  pare 
horfe-bean,  and  even  up  to  that  of  a wal-  of  a thing.  A part  rifing  higher  than  the 
nut,  tho*  this  laR  very  rare.  The  pebble  reft.  Figuratively,  exaltation  ; preferment; 
emeralds  are  found  loofc  in  the  earth  of  fame;  A fupreme,  or  fuperior  degree.  A 
mountains,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers  ; the  title  of  dignity  peculiar  to  cardinals. 
cryRalliform  ones  are  ufnally  met  with  ad-  EM'INENT,  Part,  [eminent,  Lat.]  high, 
hering  to  a white,  opaque,  cryRalline  matter,  lofty,  applied  to  (ituation.  Figuratively,  ex- 
though  fometimes  to  pieces  of  jafper  or  of  alted,  preferred,  or  confpicuous  on  account 
the  prafius,  a coarfer  and  fofter  gem  of  the  of  rank,  or  merit. 

fame  colour,  only  wiih  fome  tinge  of  a yel-  EMINENTLY,  Adv.  confpicuoufly  ; 
lowi(h  calt,  and  called  the  root  of  the  erne-  dcfervmg  notice.  In  a high  degree, 
raid.  The  pebble  emeralds  are,  in  their  na-  EM'ISSARY,  S.  [emijjarius,  low  Lat.]  a 
tural  Rate,  bright  and  tranfparent,  thorgh  perfon  fent  out  on  private  meflages  ; a fpy. 
lefs  glofl’y  than  the  columnar  ones ; both  arc  in  Anatomy,  that  which  emits,  or  fends 
always  of  a perfect  and  pure  green.  It  has  out,  the  fame  as  excretory. 
thi6  green  in  all  the  different  (hades,  from  EMI'SSION,  S.  [emijjio,  Lat.]  the  aCt  of 
very  dark  to  extremely  pale,  and  is  probiblv  (ending  out;  vent.  The  aft  of  ejecting, 
fometimes  colourlefs,  though  the  Englilh  throwing,  or  drawing  a fluid  from  within 
jewellers  call  it  white  fapphirc.  outwards.  The  cxpulfion  of  the  Iced. 

The  fmaragus  of  the  ancients,  properly  fo  To  E'MIT,  V.  A.  [ emitto , Lat]  to  drive 
. called,  was  evidently  the  fame  with  our  erne-  outwards  ; to  dart ; to  fend  forth. 

raid;  though  they  comprehended  alfo  under  EM'ViET,  S.  [aixctt:,  Sax.)  fee  AST. 
this  name  every  gem,  or  even  Rone  or  any  F.MO'LLIENT,  Hart,  [emollient,  Lat.j 
confidcrable  beauty,  and  of  a green  colour.  foftening,  or  rendering  (oft  and  pliable. 

To  EMER'GR,  V.  N.  [ emergo , Lat.j  to  EMO'LLJENTS,  S.  in  Medicine,  fuch 
rife  out  of  any  thing,  with  which  it  is  cover-  rcmencs  as  (heath  the  acrimony  of  humour, 
ed.  To  ifliie,  or  proceed  To  rife  from  and  (often  and  Ripple  the  folids. 
obfeurity,  diftrefs,  or  ignorance.  EMOLLI'TION,  S.  \ emollitio,  Lat.]  the 

EMF.R'GENCE,  EMER'GENCY,  S.  the  aft  of  foftening,  or  fupplirg  The  Rate  of 
aft  of  rifing  from  any  thing  which  covers  or  a thing  rendered.  “ Bathing  and  anoint- 
depreffes.  The  rifi  .g  from  a (late  of  obfeu-  ing  give  a relaxation  or  emcUition Bacon. 
rity.  Any  preffittg  neceflity,  a fuddcii  occa-  EMOLUMENT,  S.  [cmolumentum,  Lat.j 
(ion.  profit,  gain,  or  advantage. 

EMJTR'GENT,  Part,  [emergens,  Lat.]  EMO'TION,  S.  [Fr.]  a violent  Rrug- 
rifing  from  that  which  covers,  conceals,  or  gle.  A flrong  fenfation,  or  paffion,  excited 
depredes.  Proceeding  or  iiliiing  from,  uled  cither  by  a pleafitig,  or  a dilagreeable  objeft. 
with  from.  Sudden,  cr  preffing,  joined  to  To  EMPA'LK,  V.  A.  [emptier,  Fr.  J to 

3 D a fertility. 
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fortify,  inclofr,  or  defend.  To  put  to  death 
hy  driving  a pale  or  (lick  tlnough  the  body 
of  a perlon. 

EMPA'LEMENT,  S.  in  Botany,  the  cup 
or  out  moll  part  of  a flower,  which  iacom- 
puffe*  the  petals. 

EM  F A NN  EL,  S.  [from  par.ne,  Fr.  a (kin 
or  parchment  j the  entering  the  names  of  a 
jury  in  a paichment  by  a IherlfL 

To  EM  FA'NNEL,  V.  A.  to  fumpron  a 
peifon  to  lerve  on  a jusy. 

EMPA'K LANCE,  S.  [from  purler,  Fr.] 
hi  Law,  a motion  for  a day  of  refpite,  to 
consider  of  the  refult  of  a caufc.  The  con- 
ference of  a jury  in  a Caufc. 

To  EMP.VSSION,  V.  A.  to  move  or  ex 
cite  the  portions  vehemently.  'I  he  temp- 
ter all  vnpaJfioneA,  thus  began.”  Pur.  Loft. 

EW'PERESS,  S.  See  EMPRESS,  for 
which  it  was  formerly  written. 

EM’PEROR,  S.  empercur,  Fr.  hr,  per  at  or, 
Lat.]  an  abfolute  monarch,  or  fupremc  go- 
vernor or  commander  of  an  empire. 

EM'PERY,  S.  ( vnperium , Lat.  empire,  Fr.] 
the  commard  of  an  emperor.  Empire. 

EM P HASPS,  S.  [Gr.j  in  Rhctoiick,  a 
force,  (lrcfs,  or  energy  in  expredion,  aftion, 
or  gel) lire.  In  Grammar,  a (trefs  of  the 
voice  pLcc J on  any  particular  word  or  fylia- 
blc. 

EMPILVTIC,  TMPHA'TICAL,  Adj. 
forcible,  (trong,  flriking,  energetic. 

EMPHATICALLY,  Adv.  flrongly, 
forcibly ; full  of  energy.  Spoken  with  a 
great  flrefs  of  voire 

EM'PIRE,  S.  (Fr.  from  i mperium,  Lat.] 
the  territory  under  the  command  of  an  em- 
peror. Imperial  power,  fovercign  authority 
or  command. 

EMPIRIC,  S.  [t/uwEforc,  Gr.J  one 
whofe  (kill  in  Medicine  depends  purely  on 
practice  and  experiment  ; without  undcr- 
Handing  the  nature,  caufc,  and  etfedh  of 
difeafes.  A quack. 

EMPPRIC,  EMPPRICAL,  Adj.  deal- 
ing, ot  verfed  in  experiments.  “ Empiric 
alchymifl.”  Par.  Loft.  Bclotiging  or  relat- 
ing to  a quack. 

EMPIRICALLY,  Adv.  after  the  man- 
ner of  a quack,  or  one  who  is  not  regularly 
bred  to  phyfick,  hut  owes  all  his  knowledge 
to  experience,  without  being  able  to  account 
for  the  operation  of  medicines  on  the  human 
, fabric,  or  the  nature  and  effeft  of  difeafes. 

EMPI'RICISM,  S dependence  on  experi- 
ence. without  knowledge.  Quackery. 

EMPLA'S'i  E8,  S.  [empitjfhunh  Lat.] 
in  Surgery,  a medicine  of  a (tiff)  glutinous 
confidence,  fpread  on  paper,  linen,  or  lea- 
ther, and  applied  externally. 

To  EA1PLA  STLR,  V.  A.  to  cover  with 
a platter.  “ The  fores  emplaftcrcd  with  tar.*’ 
filortwi. 

FMPL.VSTIC,  Adj.  vicious,  glutinous; 
ti(  for  a platter. 
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To  EMPLF/AD,  V.  A.  in  Law,  to  ir- 
dift,  accufe,  or  prefer  a charge  agjinft,  ufed 
with  cf  before  the  crime. 

To  EMPLOY,  V.  A.  [ emploier , Fr.]  to 
fet  a perfon  about  a thing.  ‘I  o intrutt  w-ith 
the  management  of  an  affair.  To  fill  up 
time  with  11  tidy  or  btifinefs. 

EMPLO'Y.  S.  the  objtft  which  engages 
the  mind.  A perfon’s  trade,  bufinefs.  A 
public  office. 

EMPLOYABLE,  Adj.  capable  of  be- 
ing ufed  or  employed  ; fit  to  be  applied  or 
ufed. 

EMPLOYER,  S.  one  who  employs  or 
fets  a perfon  about  any  undertaking. 

EMPLOYMENT,  S.  bufinefs  ; the  oh. 
ieft  of  induttry.  A perfon’s  trade,  office, 
or  port. 

To  EMPOTSON,  V.  A.  [from  empoifener , 
Fr.]  to  deftroy  by  poifon,  or  venom.  To 
taint  with  poifon.  Figuratively,  to  deprave 
the  principles  of  a perfon  by  bad  advice. 

EMPO'ISONER,  S.  one  who  deftroys 
another  by  poifon,  "Sn  ill-advifcr. 

EMPO'ISONMENT,  S.  the  practice  oE 
deftroying  by  poifon. 

EMPO'RJAM,  S.  [tfxiroftoy,  Gr.]  a place 
of  merchandize;  a great  city  or  fca-port 
town  which  carries  on  a foreign  trade. 

ToEMPO'VERISH,  V.  A.  \pauvre,  Fr. 
poor]  to  make  poor,  unfertile  or  barren. 

EMPO'VERISHER,  S.  the  eaufe  of  po- 
verty; the  leflening  riches,  or  fertility. 

To  EMPO'WER",  V.  A.  to  give  a per- 
fon'authority  to  tranfaft  bufinefs,  or  carry  on 
any  undertaking.  To  give  natural  power  or 
force.  To  enable  or  give  flrength  fufficicnt 
for  the  performance  of  an  undertaking  or 
defign. 

E'M PRESS,  S.  [con traced  from  emperefsj 
the  wife  of  an  emperor.  A female  who 
governs  an  empire. 

EMPRl'SE,  S.  [Fr.]  an  undertaking  at- 
tended with  hazard  and  danger.  “ Ambufti- 
cd  we  lie,  and  wait  the  bold  nrprizc."  Par . 
Loft.  «• 

F M'PTIER,  S.  one  who  makes  any  place 
or  thing  void,  one  who  empties. 

EM'PTINESS,  S.  want  of  body,  applied 
to  fpace.  Without  having  any  thing  in  it. 

1 he  (late  of  a thing  which  has  nothing  in 
it.  Figuratively,  want  of  judgment  or  un- 
derftanding. 

EM'PTION,  S.  [emptioy  Lat.]  the  aft- of 
buying  or  purchafmg  ; a purchafe. 

EM'PTY,  Adv.  [amtig]  having  nothing 
in  it.  Not  poflefling,  furnifhed  with.  De- 
void. “ In  civility  thou  fcem’tt  fo  empty.'* 
Slab.  Unlatislaftory.  Void  of  juJgmcnt 
or  underflanding.  Void  of  fubftance,.  foli- 
dity,  or  real  exittenec.  “ Empty  dreams.” 
Drxd. 

To  EM'PTY,  Vs.  A.  to  exhauft,  drink 
up,  or  pour  out  what  is  contained  in  a vefld. 

To  EMPU'RPLE,  V.  A.  to  render  of  a 
3 purple 
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purple  colour#  “ Empurpl'd  with  celeftial 
roles.”  Pur.  Lc,fi. 

To  F.MPU'ZZLE,  V.  A.  to  perplex  and 
confound 

E iVI P Y REAL,  Adj.  [t/urn? Of,  Or.]  formed 
of  cither,  or  pure  and  cclcrii.il  fire  j pertain- 
ing to  the  higheft  region  of  heaven. 

EMPYRE'AN,  EMPYRE'CTM, S.  [from 
tv,  Gr.  *r  p,  Gr  ] the  higheft  heaven,  where- 
in the  pure  element  of  fire  or  ether  is  fup- 
pofed  to  cxift. 

To  E'MULATE,  V.  A.  \«muhr,  l.at-1  to 
rival.  To  imitat  * with  an  endeavour  to  ex-  j 
cell  or  furpafs.  Figuratively,  to  copy,  to  rc- 
firmhle. 

, EMULATION,  S.  [a mulatto.  Lat.]  a 
noble  jealoufy  whereby  perfons  endeavour  to 
furpafs  each  other  in  virtue  and  excellence. 
An  endeavour  to  furpafs  another  in  intereft  ; 
or  riches,  joined  with  conteft,  or  envy. 

EM'ULaTIVE,  Adj.  inclined  to  conteft 
fuperiority  with  another. 

EMULA'TOR,  S.  [Lat.]  one  who  en- 
deavours to  equal  or  furpafs  another,  a rival. 

EMU'LGcNT,  Part,  [emulgens,  Lat.] 
milking  out.  Ufed  fubftamiaily.  in  Ana- 
tomy, applied  to  thole  arteries  which  bring 
the  blood  to  the  kidnies. 

EM'ULOUS,  Adj.  [amulus,  Lat.]  rival- 
ling ; contending  tor  fuperiority  in  fame, 
.riches,  or  virtue.  Factious,  contentious. 
w Made  emulous  millions  amongft  the  gods 
themfclves  M 

EM'ULOUSLY,  Adv.  in  the  manner  of 
a rival,  or  competitor.  With  a defire  of  fur- 
pa  fling  or  excelling  another. 

EMU'LSION,  S.  [cmul/o,  Lat.]  a foft  li- 
quid medicine  nearly  of  the  colour  and  con- 
fidence of  milk. 

To  ENA'BLE,  V.  A.  to  make  able,  or  ca- 
pable of  the  performance  of  a thing. 

To  ENACT,  V.  A.  to  do,  ad,  or  per- 
form. 44  Enabled  wonders  with  his  fword.” 
Shah.  To  make  a law  ; to  deceive)  to  efta- 
Llilh  by  law.  u It  is  enafled." 

ENA'CTOR,  S.  one  who  forms  decrees ; 
one  who  eftablilhcs  laws.  One  who  ads  or 
docs  any  thing. 

44  The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 

Their  own  enaflors  with  thcmfelves  deftroy.*’ 
The  laft  fenfc  is  obfolcte.  [Sbai. 

ENA'LLAGE,  S.  [from  £vaXXoT7ia*,  Gr. 
to  change]  in  Rhetoric,  a figure,  wherein 
the  order  of  words  in  a fenteuce  is  inserted. 

ENA'MEL,  S.  a kind  of  metalline  co- 
lour ; confiding  of  the  fined  cryftal  glafs, 
made  of  the  bed  Kali,  from  Alicant,  and 
fand  vitrified  together  j to  which  are  added 
tin  and  lead  in  equal  quantities,  calcined  by 
a reverberatory  fire  ; befides  other  metallic, 
or  mineral  fubftances,  intended  to  give  them 
the  colour  required.  Any  thing  painted  with 
enamel. 

To  ENA'MEL,  V,  A.  to  paint  with  ami , 
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or  enamel.  To  lay  colours  upon  a body  k* 
as  to  adorn  and  vary  it.  “ Goadlicft  trees 
appeared  with  gay  cncnicll' d colours  mixt.’* 
Par.  Loft.  This  ufc  of  the  word  is  very  ele- 
gant, and  conveys  fuch  an  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful polilh,  as  well  as  the  vivid  colour  of  the 
fruit,  that  we  are  at  a lofs  w hich  to  admire 
mofc,  the  elegance,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
I ex  predion.  Ncutcrly,  to  predict  the  ufc  of 
! enamel  ; to  make  ufe  of  enamel. 

ENA  MELLER,  S.  one  who  paints  or 
colours  in  enamel. 

ENA'MELLING,  S.  the  ad  of  applying 
enamel  of  various  colours  on  nietals,  &e. 
either  after  the  method  of  painting,  or  by 
the  lamp. 

To  ENA'MOUR,  V.  A.  Tfrom  e*,  Fr. 
and  amour,  Fr.j  to  raife  the  afiedions  or  love 
of  a perfon.  To  make  a perfon  fond  ; ufed 
with  cf  before  the  perfon  or  thin®  beloved. 

To  ENCAG'E,  V.  A.  to  (hut  up,  or  im- 
prifon,  or  confine  in  a cage. 

To  ENCAM'P,  V.  N.  to  pitch  tents  for 
a time,  applied  to  an  army.  Adivcly  j to 
form  a regular  camp. 

ENCA'MPMENT,  S.  the  ad  of  en- 
camping. * 

To  ENCHA'FE,  V.  A.  [ eebauffer,  Fr. ] 
to  make  warm  with  pafllon  or  rage.  To 
provoke,  or  make  angry ; beautifully  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  things.  44  Then  enebufed 
blood.”  Sbalt. 

To  ENCHA'IN,  V.  A.  [enebainer,  Fr.]  to 
faften  with  a chain.  To  confine.  44  While 
here  I was  enchain  d— -no  giimpfe  of  godlike 
liberty  remain'd.**  Dryd. 

To  ENCHA'NT,  V.  A.  [enchanter,  Fr.] 
to  influence  by  magic  or  forcery.  To  atford 
exquifite  delight. 

ENCHANTER,  S.  one  who  prndifes 
magic  oi  other  fpells  fuppofed  to  have  an  irre- 
fiftible  power  over  others.  One  who  de- 
lights irrefiftibly. 

ENCHANTING  LY,  Adv.  delightfully  ; 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  actrad  love  irrefifti- 
bly. 

ENCHANTMENT,  S.  magical  charms 
or  fpelf,  fuppofed  to  operate  irrcfiftibly 
both  on  the  perfon  and  mind  of  another*. 
That  which  has  an  irrefiftible  iuflucncc,  or 
can  impart  exquifite  delight. 

ENCHANTRESS,  S.  a woman  who  cx- 
ereifes  magic,  or  fpclls.  Figuratively,  a wo- 
man whole  beauty  is  irrefiftible. 

To  ENCHA'SE,  V.  A.  [enchaffer,  Fr.] 
to  fet  jewels  in  gold,  & c.  Figuratively,  to 
adorn  by  being  adJcd.  44  King  Henry's  dia- 
dem— enchas'd , with  all  the  honours  of  the 
world.’*  Sbak. 

To  ENCl'RCLE,  V.  A.  [from  circle)  to 
furround  or  encompafs. 

To  ENCLO'SE,  V.  A.  [enclos,  Fr.J  to 
furround  ground  by  afence.  To  furround  or 
cnconipals. 

ENCLO'SER, 
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ENCLO'SER,  s.  one  who  enclofes.  Any 
thing  in  which  another  is  included. 

ENCLOSURE,  S.  the  aft  of  encompaf- 
fmg  within  a fence.  The  approbation  of 
things  which  have  been  common.  The 
fpace  contained  within  any  fence.  Ground 
inclofcd. 

ENCO'MIAST,  S.  [tysuo/uiari,  Gr.]  one 
who  commends,  or  bellows  praife  on  ano- 
ther. 

ENCOMIASTIC,  ENCOMIA'STICAL, 
Adj.  containing  praife  or  panegyric. 

ENCO'MIUM,  S.  Gr.]  an 

advantageous  reptefentation  of  another's  ex- 
cellencies. Praife.  A panegyric. 

To  ENCO'MPASS,  V.  A.  [pronounced 
encutnpaft]  to  furround  on  all  fidcs.  To  Ihut 
in.  To  go  round  any  thing.  “ Lord  Anfon 
tn compi'JJ'cd  the  world." 

EN'CORE,  Adv.  [Fr.  pronounced  tnunp- 
eore)  again;  over  again;  once  more.  A 
word  uled  at  public  Ihcws  to  teftify  appro- 
bation, and  to  defire  the  perfon  to  repeat  the 
part  which  gives  fo  much  fatisfadtion. 

ENCOU'NTER,  S.  [encontre,  Fr.]  a 
comber,  or  fight  between  two  perfons  only. 
Figuratively,  a battle,  or  attack.  Eager  and 
warm  convention  relating  either  to  love  or 
anger.  “ In  the  inflant  of  our  encounter, 
after  we  had  fpeke  the  prologue  of  our  co- 
medy." Sink.  Crowd,  or  accidental  meet- 
ing. “ To  Ihun  the  encounter  of  the  vulgar 
crowd."  Addrefs,  or  falutation.  “ The 
loofc  encounters  of  lafeivious  men.”  Occafion, 
cafual  incident.  " It  is  nccclLry  that  the 
fame  fpirit  appear  in  all  fort  of  encounters." 
Pope.  Johnfon  obferves,  that  this  lalt  fenfc 
is  fcarccly  Englilh. 

To  ENCOU'NTER,  V.  A.  to  meet  face 
to  face.  To  attack  an  enemy.  To  meet 
with  mutual  or  reciprocal  kindnefs.  “ They 
encounter  thee  with  their  hearts  thanks.”  Skak. 
To  meet  with  proof  or  evidence,  to  cncont- 
pafs  on  all  ftdes  with  proofs.  “ We  are  en- 
countered with  clear  evidences.”  Ti'.htf.  To 
raile  a kind  of  contradidlion  or  oppofition 
between  the  teftimony  of  two  evidences. 
” Jurors  arc  not  bound  to  believe  two  wit- 
ness, if  the  probability  of  the  fadl  does  rea- 
fonably  encounter  them."  Tooppofe,  or  en- 
gage with.  To  meet  by  accident  or  chance. 

I am  moil  fortunate  thus  to  encounter  you.” 
Sink.  Ncr.tcrly,  to  rnlh  together,  to  join 
battle;  to  engage;  to  fight. 

ENCOU'Nl  ERER,  S.  an  enemy  or  an- 
tagonill.  An  adverfary  or  opponent. 

To  ENCOU'RAGE,  V.  A.  ( from  er.cote- 
raycr,  Fr.]'  to  animate,  or  exhort  to  a prac- 
tice, ufed  with  the  reciprocal  pronouns  then:-- 
J'ehrt,  &c.  To  counienancc,  to  fupply  wi  h 
authority  or  confidence.  “ This  the  judici- 
ous Hooker  rticonragessre  to  fay."  Locke. 

ENCOU'R  AGEMKNT,  S.  an  incitement 
to  any  adtinn.  Figuratively,  favour,  coun- 
tenance, fupfort,  approbation. 
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ENCOU'R  A GER,  S.  one  who  incites  or 
encourages  a perfon  to  do  a thing. 

To  ENCRO'ACH,  V.  N.  [accrocber,  Fr.] 
to  invade  the  property  of  another.  To  ad- 
vance by  Health  to  that  which  a perfon  has 
no  right  to.  To  come  upon  or  feizc  the  ter- 
ritories of  another. 

ENCRO'ACHER,  S.  one  who  gradually 
feizes,  or  advances  upon  the  pofieflions  of 
another. 

ENCROACHMENT,  S.  in  Law,  an  un- 
lawful trefpafs  upon  a manjs  grounds.  Ex- 
tortion, or  the  infifiing  upon  the  payment  of 
more  than  is  due. 

To.  ENCU'MBER,  V.  A.  [cneumbrer, 
Fr.]  to  load,  hinder,  or  clog  by  sny  weigfit% 
Figuratively,  to  embarrafs  and  diltraft  the 
mind.  To  load  wi  h difficulties  by  debts. 
u His  cHate  is  encumbered." 

ENCUMBRANCE,  S.  an  ufelefs  addition 
and  burthen.  A burthen  or  debt  upon  an 
eHate. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  ENCYCLOPE'DY, 
S.  [ ty>xux\cTT0.i $ci«,  G.]  the  circle  of  the 
fcienccs;  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  feven 
liberal  arts,  and  all  the  fcienccs. 

ENCYS'TED,  Adj.  [j u*n;t  Gr.]  inclofei 
in  a bag. 

E'ND,  S.  [Sax.  end e,  Bclg.]  the  extremity 
of  any  thing  extended  in  length.  The  Lit 
period  of  time.  The  conclufion,  or  JaB  part. 
**  At  the  wit’s  end."  The  furtheH  limits, 
or  Brctch  of  the  under  Handing.  A final  de- 
termination, conclufion  of  a debate.  Death. 
Thecaufe  of  a perfon’s  death.  Befign,  pur- 
pofe,  intention,  or  aim. 

To  E'ND,  V.  A.  to  perfect,  or  finiih. 
To  deHroy,  or  put  to  death.  To  ceafe. 
To  conclude.  To  terminate.  To  com- 
plete. 

To  ENDA'MAGE,  V.  A.  to  prejudice. 
To  affeft  with  lofs.  To  fpoil,  or  do  harm. 

To  ENDA'NGER,  V.  A.  to  expofe  to 
danger,  rifqne,  hazard,  or  injury. 

To  F-NDE'AR,  V.  A.  to  make  dear, 
eHeemed,  or  beloved. 

ENDE'ARMENT,  S.  any  thing  which 
creates,  or  caufes  love. 

ENDE'AVOUR,  S.  an  attempt  or  trial  to 
perform  any  thing. 

To  ENDE'AVOUR,  V.  A.  to  exert 
power.  To  make  an  attempt.  To  try. 

ENDE'AVOURh R,  S.  one  who  exerts 
his  power.  One  who  attempts  or  tries  to  do 
a thing. 

ENDE'CAGON,  S.  Gr.]  a figure 

with  eleven  fidcs. 

ENDE'MIAL,  ENDEMIC,  ENDF/MI- 
CAL,  Adj.  [«r,  and  Sn/uo;,  Gr.]  peculiar  to 
a country.  Applied  to  a difeafe  peculiar  to 
any  certain  country. 

To  ENDE'NIZF,  V.  A.  to  make  free. 
Figuratively,  to  naturalize,  or  adopt  the  cx- 
preffions  or  words  of  another  language. 

•*  Partly 
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“ Partly  by  enfranchifing  and  endenixing 
ftrangc  words  **  Camhden. 

To  ENDI'CT,  or  ENDI'TE,  V.  A.  [en- 
diter,  Fr.]  to  charge  any  man  with  a crime, 
by  a written  accusation,  before  a court  of 
j nil  ice.  To  draw  up,  compofe,  write,  or 
relate. 

END'IVE,  S.  fFr.  intybum } Lat.]  in  Bo- 
tany, a Species  of  Succory. 

EN  DRESS,  Adj.  { endeleas , Sax.]  with- 
put  end.  Without  bounds,  applied  to  Space. 
Without  ceafing.  Continual,  or  eternal. 

END'LESSl.  Y,  Adv.  without  ceafing, 
applied  to  aftion.  Continually,  applied  to 
time.  Without  limits  or  bounds,  applied  to 
ffpace. 

END'LESSNESS,  S.  want  of  bounds,  or 
limit  . 

END  LONG,  Adj.  with  the  tnd  fore m© ft. 
In  a (1  night  line. 

END'MOST,  Adj.  further  off,  or  at  the 
furthert  end. 

To  ENDO'RSE,  V.  A.  f ndoffir,  Fr.  dor- 
Jum , Lat.]  in  Commerce,  to  write  one’s 
name  on  the  back  of  a bill  of  exchange,  or 
promiflory  note,  in  older  to  p *y  it  away, 
negotiate  it.  To  cover  on  the  back.  “ Ele- 
phants endors'd  with  tow’rs— of  archers.” 
Far.  Reg. 

ENDOR'SFMENT;  S.  in  Commerce,  the 
aft  of  writing*  one’s  name  on4he  back  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  promiff  iy  note.  A ra 
tification.  “ The  endorfement  of  Supreme 
delight— by  a friend  and  with  his  blood.*’ 
Herbert. 

To  ENDO' W,  V.  A.  [endouairier,  Fr. 
indctOy  Lat.]  to  give  a portion.  To  alTign 
any  ertate  or  Sum  to  the  Support  of  any  cha- 
rity, or  any  alms-houSc.  “ Die  and  endow 
an  alms-houfe,  or  a cat.**  Pope.  To  enrich 
or  adorn  with  any  natural  excellence  or 
virtue. 

ENDOWMENT,  S.  wealth  devoted  to 
any  particular  uSc.  The  fitting  apart  a Sum 
of  money  for  the  perpetual  Support  of  a vicar, 
or  alms-houfe.  The  gifts  of  nature. 

To  ENDU'E,  V.  A.  [induo,  Lat.J  to 
Supply  or  furnifh  with  virtue*,  or  excellen- 
cies. “ Endue  them  with  thy  holy  Spirit.” 
Common  Prayer.  To  give  as  a portion  or 
dowry. 

ENDURANCE,  S.  continuance;  larting- 
nefs.  Patience,  or  the  aft  of  Supporting 
troubles  without  complaint. 

To  ENDURE,  V.  A.  [endurer,  Fr.  duro} 
Lat.]  to  Suffer,  undergo,  or  bear.  To  la f I, 
remain,  or  continue.  To  bear  patiently. 

ENDUR'ER,  S one  that  hath  rtrength 
and  patipnee  to  Support  any  fatigue  or  hard- 
ihip. 

END'WISE,  Adv.  on  end.  Upright,  or 
perpendicularly. 

E'NEMY,  $.  [ enemi , Fr.  nemieoy  Ital.] 
one  who  is  of  an  oppofitc  Side  in  war.  One 
ybo  oppofes  the  welfare  of  another,  One 
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who  has  a flrong  difl  ke  to  a perfon.  The 
foe  of  mankind,  the  devil. 

ENERGF/TIC,  Adj.  [tvtpytrixoe,  Gr.J 
afting  So  as  to  perform  or  produce.  Aftivcly, 
operative,  or  working.  “ A being  eternally 
energetic.1  * Gmv 

E'NERGY,  S.  [mpyna,  Gr.J  power  ia 
the  abftraft.  Power,  force,  or  effir.icy. 
Aftion.  Force  of  expreffion,  applied  to  !«tn- 
guage. 

To  ENERVATE,  V.  A.  \cvervatus% 
Lat.]  to  .weaken.  To  render  effeminate. 

ENERVA'TION,  S.  the  aft  of  weaken- 
ing, or  making  effeminate.  Effeminacy. 

To  ENL'RVE,  V.  A.  fenervo,  Laj.J  to 
weaken  j to  leffen  ftrength ; to  render  effe- 
minate. “ Such  objeft  hath  the  pow’r  to 
Soft’n  and  tame  fevereft  temper— Enerve,  and 
will)  voluptuous  hope  dirtolvc.”  Paradife 
Regain'd. 

To  FNFE'EBLE,  V.  A.  to  make  feeble 5 
to  weaken  or  deprive  of  rtrength. 

To  ENFE'OF,  V.  A \fioffamerrtuviy  low 
Lat  ] in  Law,  to  invert  with  any  title  or 
pofieflicn. 

ENFE'OFMENT,  S.  in  Law,  the  aft 
whereby  - pu-fon  is  inverted  with  any  dig- 
nity or  poff  lhon.  The  inltrument  or  deed 
by  which  one  is  inverted. 

F.NFILA'DE.  S.  [Fr  ] a Series  of  things 
difpofed  as  it  were  in  a ftraight  lioe$  hence 
in  Architefturc,  an  enfilade  of  don rs,  win- 
dows, or  buildings,  is  fuel)  a oifliilnmon 
that  they  may  all  he  Seen  in  a direft  line. 
In  War,  applied  to  thofe  trenches,  &c.  which 
are  ranged  in  a right  line,  and  may  be  Swept 
or  Scoured  by  the  cannon  lengthwife. 

To  F.NFILA'DE,  V.  A.  to  pierce  or  Sweep 
in  a right  line.  “The  avenues  were  enfiladed 
by  the  Spanifh  cannon.**  Expedition  to 
Cartbige. 

To  ENFO'RCE,  V.  A.  \ enforcer*  Fr.] 
to  rtrengthen.  To  Sling  with  ftrength,  or 
violence.  “As  rtoncs —tnfiretd  from  the 
old  Allyrian  flings.”  Sbak.  To  animate. 
To  incite.  To  urge.  To  compel  to  do  a 
thing.  To  prefs  with  a charge  or  accufa- 
tion.  “ If  he  evade  us  there,  enforce  him 
with  his  envy  to  the  people.”  Sbak . Ncu- 
tcrly,  to  prove,  or  fhew  beyond  contradic- 
tion. 

ENFOR'CE,  S*  power.  Exertion  of 
rtrength.  **  A pretty  enterprise  of  Small 
enforce."  Milton's  Agon. 

ENFORCEDLY,  Adv.  by  violence,  force, 
or  compulsion. 

ENFORCEMENT,  S.  [from  enforce] 
violence;  compulfion.  An  evidence,  proof, 
or  confirmation.  A motive  of  conviftion, 
A preffing  occafion. 

ENFORCER,  S.  one  who  caufes,  or  pro- 
duces any  thing  by  force,  or  violence. 

To  ENFRANCHISE,  V.  A.  to  admit 
to  the  privileges  of  a freeman.  T o free  fion> 
fiaverv.  To  free  from  cuftody.  To  natu- 
ralize 
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raEze  a foreign  wqrd.  “ Thefe  words  have 
been  enfra tic biftd  among!!  us.”  JVatts. 

EN FR A'NCHiSE  M ENT,  S.  the  aft  of 
incorporat:ug  a ptrfon  into  any  body  politic. 

A releafe  from  fljvery. 

To  ESG.VCiE,  V.  A [engager^  Fr.]  to 
give  as  a fccur.ty  for  2 debt  To  flake,  or 
hazard.  **  Enyagd  their  lives  for  them.” 
hfd,  Toembaik,  or  take  partin  an  aff.ir. 
To  employ  one’s  Iclf  in  an  attempt.  To 
unite  by  fame  attraftion  or  amiable  quality. 

This  humanity  and  good  nature  engages 
every  body  to  him.”  Spel lt  No.  106.  To 
cncourttr;  tofight.  Neuttrly,  to  he  obliged 
by  promife  or  appointment,  to  embark  in 
any  hufinefs. 

F.NGA'GEMENT,  S.  the  aft  of  giving 
Security.  An  obligation  by  promife  or  con  - ! 

1 raft.  Employment  of  ihe  aticntion.  Fight, 
confiift,  or  battle.  A ftrong  motive  or  in- 
ducement. 

To  ENGO'AL,  V.  A.  [pronounced  enjail, 
Fr.]  to  imprilon.  Figuratively,  to  lay  un- 
der conftrainr,  to  confine,  or  deprive  of  li- 
berty. 44  Within  my  mouth  you  have 
engoakd  my  tongue.”  Shat* 

To  ENGENDER,  V.  A.  [enge*drer> 
Fr.]  to  beget  between  different  Texes.  To 
form,  or  produce.  To  excite;  tocaufe.  To 
bring  forth.  l<  Vice  engenders  fhame.” 
Prior. 

EN'GINE,  S.  [ engirt,  Fr.  wgegn§ , Itah] 
an  inflrument  confining  of  a complication  of 
mechanic  powers,  fuch  as  wheels,  ferews, 
levers,  Sec.  united  and  coftfpiring  together 
to  effeft  the  fame  end.  A military  machine. 
An  inflrument  for  calling  water  to  great 
heights,  in  order  to  extinguifb  fires.  Figu- 
ratively, any  means  ufed  to  bring  a thing  to 
pais,  and  applied  generally  in  an  ill  fenfe. 
An  agent  for  another. 

ENGINE'ER,  S.  \cngemeur9  Fr.  ingegnierrt 
Ital.]  one  who  invents,  makes,  or  works  at 
engines.  An  officer  in  an  army,  who  iufpefts 
the  works,  attacks,  defences,  See. 

EN'GINERY,  S.  the  art  of  condufting 
or  managing  artillery.  Artillery,  or  ord- 
nance. 

To  ENGI'RD,  V.  A.  to  furround,  or 
cncompafs. 

ENG'EAND,  a confidcrable  country  of. 
Europe,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  ifiand 
of  Great  Britain,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
the  fea,  except  where  Scotland  lies,  to  the  N . 
It  is  400  mcafuied  miles  in  length,  from 
Berwick  upon  Tweed  toChichefler ; and  370 
in  breadth,  from  Dover  in  Kent  to  Senan  in 
Cornwall.  But  in  other  places  it  varies 
greatly,  particularly  in  the  breadth;  for  it 
grows  narrower  (but  not  gradually)  from  the 
fouthern  coaft  to  the  town  ot  l erwick : 
therefore  it  would  be  worth  while,  for  a 
more  particular  account  of  it,  to  confult  a | 
good  map.  it  is  happily  fituated  with  regard  1 
19  trade,  there  being  many  good  towns  andj 
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harbours  on  the  fea  coaft , which  are  parti- 
cularly taken  notice  of  in  their  proper  places. 
The  air  is  generally  very  good  and  whole* 
feme,  except  in  the  hundreds  of  Eflcx  and 
Kent,  the  fens  in  Lincolnfhire  and  Cam- 
bridgefhirc,  and  fome  other  low  marfhes  near 
the  fea.  The  winters  indeed  are  fometimes 
rainy  and  foggy,  and  th*e  weather  is  fubjeft 
to  great  variations,  wlrch,  however,  docs 
not  much  impair  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
who  are  accufh  med  thereto,  for  they  gene- 
rally live  as  long  as  in  any  other  countries, 
and  we  have  frequent  in  fiances  of  people 
who  have  lived  to  a very  great  age;  particu- 
larly Henry  Jenkins,  a Yorkfliire  nian,  who 
was  1 68  years  old  when  he  died;  and  Tho- 
mas Parr,  of  Shropfkire,  who  was  152,  and 
might  have  lived  longer,  if  he  had  not  be<-n 
fent  for  up  to  court  as  a curiofity.  The  fre- 
quent rains,  though  they  may  fometimes  da- 
mage the  hay  and  corn,  have  yet  their  pecu- 
liar advantages;  for  upon  that  account  they 
have  generally  good  pa  flares  throughout  the 
year.  There  are  thunder,  florms,  hurri- 
canes, and  earthquakes,  as  in  other  counters; 
but  they  are,,  in  general,  lefs  violent,  and  do 
lefs  damage.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Trent,  the  Oufe  ; 
befides  a great  number  of  others,  which  will 
be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper  places. 
England  is  a level  and  open  country;  for, 
what  hills  there  are,  of  any  note,  are  chiefly 
towards  the  north : for  this  reafon,  it  is  ex- 
tremely proper  for  the  diverfion  of  hunting. 
There  are  fome  remarkable  foreftsj  as 
Windfor  Forefl,  the  Forefl  of  Dean,  and  the 
New  Foreft  ;•  which  lafi  was  made  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  demolifhed  feveral  towns 
and  villages,  and  thirty-fix  parilh-cliurches, 
in  order  to  make  it.  The  foil  is  different  in 
different  parts,  but  in  general  very  fruitful. 
There  arc  indeed  mnny  heaths,  downs,  and 
barren  places,  which,  however,  generally 
produce  grafs  enough  to  feed  flocks  of  Iheep  : 
befides,  it  is  thought,  that  the  care  and  dili- 
gence of  good  hufhandmeo  might  turn  many 
of  them  to  great  advantage.  It  produces  all 
forts  of  fruits,  trees,  and  herbs  which  are 
proper  to  the  climate:  it  muff  be  acknow- 
ledged there  ate  no  vines  that  are  fo  fit  to 
produce  good  wine,  as  in  warmer  countries ; 
but  then  there  arc  variety  enough  which  yield 
good  grapes  that  are  made  ufe  of  as  other 
fruits.  However,  there  are  great  quantities 
of  cyder,  perry,  mead,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
made  wines;  but  the  principal  drink  of  the 
generality  is  beer,  or  ale.  The  Englifh  wool 
is  famous  all  over  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
manufaftures  made  therefrom;  particularly 
broad-cloth,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  other  country.  There  might  alfo  be  ex- 
eellent  linen  manufaftures,  if  it  was  worth 
while;  but  as  they  aTC  come  to  a great  per- 
fection in  all  kinds  of  linen  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  they  can  be  made  cheaper, 
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we  arc  now  chiefly  {applied  from  thence: 
tohac  linen  wc  have  made  amongft  us,  is  ge- 
nerally the  coarfcr  fort,  known  by  the  name 
of  dowlafs.  Here  are  all  forts  of  materials 
for  building  j and  there  are  excellent  ftone- 
quarrics  in  feveral  parte.  The  firing  is  pit- 
coal,  wood,  and  tur:,  which  laft  is  ofed  where 
coals  are  dear;  but  in  mod  counties  there  is  i 
plenty  of  pit-coal.  Jt  is  generally  faid  that  j 
there  might  be  found  coal-mines  on 
felack-Heath ; but  they  are  not  permitted  to 
he  opened,  becaufe  the  fliips  which  bring 
coals  from  Newcaftle  to  London,  arcanur- 
fery  for  feamen.  No  country  in  the  world 
is  better  provided  with  horfes  of  all  forts,  and 
for  every  ufe;  and  particularly  with  regard 
to  race-horfes,  they  are  feldom  equalled  by 
thofe  of  other  countries.  There  are  dogs  of 
every  kind,  except  wolf-dogs,  which,  fince 
the  wolves  were  deftroyed  in  England,  have 
been  generally  neglected  $ however,  the  race 
of  thefe  animals  is  dill  maintained  in  Ireland. 
But  there  is  oneTort  that  is  not  to  be  equalled 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  which  is  the  bull- 
dogs; for  thefe  will  not  only  attack  the  fier- 
ce^ bull,  but  any  kind  of  wild  bead ; nor 
can  any  thing,  when  they  have  once  fattened 
upon  the  animal,  oblige  them  to  let  go  their 
hold.  But,  what  is  more  drange,  when  any 
of  them  is  tranfported  beyond  fea,  they  lofc 
their  courage ; and  the  fame  is  faid  of  Englifh 
cocks.  With  regard  to  minerals,  there  are 
mines  of  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  in  (ome 
places  filver,  befides  others  of  lefs  note.  As 
for  the  curiofitics,  they  will  be  mentioned  in 
fheir  proper  plafes,  when  the  counties  in  par- 
ticular are  treated  of.  As  for  tht  planners, 
cufloms,  and  abilities  of  the  inhabitants,  no- 
thing need  be  faid,  becaufe  they  fail  under  i 
every  one's  own  obfervatlons ; nor  yet  of  the 
govcrnmJht,  religion,  and  laws,  of  which 
very  few  can  be  ignorant.  Lat.  from  4p.  50. 
to  55.  45. 

EN'GLISH,  Adj.  [Lnglifc,  Sax.]  belong- 
ing or  relating  to  England.  Snbitantively, 
the  language  fpoken  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 'I  he.  natives  of  England. 

To  ENGCyRGE,  V.  A.  [gorge,  Fr.]  to 
fwallow,  devour,  or  gorge.  Neuterly,  to 
feed  with  eagernefs  or  gluttony.  “ Grec- 
.dily  (he  er gorg'd  without  Tedraint."  %E.r. 
LoJI. 

To  ENGRA'FT,  V.  A.  [ greffier,  Fr.)  in 
Gardening,  to  take  a (hoot  from  one  tree  and 
infert  it  into  another,  fo  as  both  {hall  unite 
and  grow  together. 

ENGRA'FTING^S.  in  Gardening,  the  aft 
of  taking  a fh*>t  from  one  tree  and  inferting 
into  the  flock  of  another. 

To  ENGRA'IN,  V.  A.  to  die  deep;  todie 
in  the  grain. 

To  ENGRA'VE,  V.  A.  [engraver,  Fr.] 
to  cut  copper,  iron,  &c.  fo  as  to  reprefent 
figures  thereon.  Figuratively,  to  make  a 
deep  or  lading  impreflion  on  the  mind. 

No.  X. 
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ENGRA'VER,  S.  one  who  cuts  figure? 
on  metals,  8c  c.  One  who  engraves. 

ENGRA'VING,  S.  the  art  of  cutting 
metals  and  precious  Rones,  in  order  to 
reprefent  figures  or  other  ornaments  there- 
on. 

To  ENGRO'SS,  V.  A.  [grofjir,  Fr.]  to 
enlarge  , the  bulk  of  a thing.  “ Pillars,  by 
channelling,  be  fcemingly  engraft'd  to  the 
fight.”  flatten.  To  feize  Upon  the  whole  of 
any  thing. . To  buy  up  any  commodity  in 
order  to  felWt  again  at  an  advanced  price.  In 
Law,  to  copy  writings  in  a large  hand. 

ENGRO'SSER,  S.  one  who  purchaie. 
large  quantities  of  any  commodity  in  order  to 
fell  it  at  an  advanced  price.  One  who  feixe* 
the  whole  of  any  thing  to  himfelf. 

■ENGROSSMENT,  S.  an  exorbitant  ac- 
quifition.  The  aft  of  encroaching  upon  the 
whole  of  any  thing. 

To  ENHA  NCE,  Vi.  A.  [ b (Suffer , Fr. 
inanxr,  Ital.]  to  raife  the  price  cl  a thing. 
To  heighten  the  efteem  of  any  quality. 
“ Contribute  to  enhance  our  pleafnre.”  Atterh. 
u Contribute  to  enhance  their  guilt,” 
Atterh. 

ENHANCEMENT,  S.  increaieofeflecm, 
of  value,  of  price,  or  of  degree. 

ENIG'MA,  S.  [eenigtntt,  Lat.  un^., 
Gr.J  a propofition  delivered  in  obfeure  terms, 
in  order  to  puzzle  or  cxercifc  the  wit,  or  in- 
vention. 

ENIGMA'TTCAL,  S.  of  the  nature  of 
an  enigma  ; oblcurely,  darkly,  ambiguoufly. 
Obfcurely  or  imperteftly  conceived. 

ENIGMATICALLY,  Adv.  in  the  man- 
mer  of  an  enigma.  Different  from  the  obvi- 
ous fenfe  of  the  words. 

To  ENJOIN,  V.  A.  [ enjoindre , ,Fr.}  to 
order,  to  f barge;  it  implies  fomething  more 
than  direct,  and  lefs  than  command. 

ENJOFNER,  S.  a perfon  who  dir?fts,  or 
gives  a drift  charge 

T o ENJO' Y,  V.  A [Jarir,  enjcu;rt  Fr.]  to  feel 
a flow  of  joy.  To  obtain  pofieflion  of.  To 
gladden,  to  delight.  Nentcrly,  to  be  in 
fruition,  or  pofieflion.  To  live  happily,  and 
comfortably. 

ENJO'YER,  S.  one  who  has  a thing  in. 
his  pofieflion.  One  who  receives  joy,  or  fa- 
tisfaftion  from  the  poffcfling  a thing. 

ENJO'YMENT,  S.  joy  or  pleafureatifiog 
from  pofieflion  or  fruition.  Pofieflion. 

To  ENKPNDLE,  V.  A.  tofet  on  fire.  To 
inflame.  To  roufc  or  inflame  the  paflions. 
To  incite  to  any  aft  or  with.  “ That  migh  t 
yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown."  Shah. 
The  laft  fenfeis  not  in  ufe. 

To  ENL'ARGE,  V.  A.  [ elargir ] to  make 
greater  in  quantity,  dimenjions,  quality  or 
appearance.  Figuratively,  to  magnify.  To 
extend  the  capacity  of  tho  mind.  To 
be  very  minute  in  a defeription  of  a thing. 
To  free  from  confinement.  Neuterly,  to 
expatiate  on  a fubjeft. 
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ENLA'RGMENT,  S.  increafe  of  diraen- 
* fion,  qualify,  bulk,  or  degree.  Releafc.  A 
magnifying  defeription.  A minute,  and  co- 
pious difeourfe  on  any  topic. 

ENLA'RGER,  "S.  one  who  increafes. 
One  who  magnifies  in  difeourfe. 

To  ENL'IGHT,  V.  A.  to  communicate 
light,  information,  or  knowledge. 1 “ Wii 
— enlights  the  prefent,  and  fhall  warm  the 
la  ft.**  Pope. 

To  ENLI'GHTEN,  V.  A.  to  fopply  with 
light.  Figuratively,  to  fupnly  with.  know- 
ledge, or  information.  To  cheer,  or  glad- 
den. 

To  ENLl'NK,  V.  A.  to  join,  or  connefl 
like  the  links  of  a chain.  44  Enlinks  to  wallc 
and  defolation  **  Sbak. 

To  ENLl'VEN,  V.  A.  to  roakcalivc.  To 
infpirc  with  new  vigour  ; to  animate.  To 
make  fprightly  or  gay. 

ENLl'ttENER,  S.  that  which  gives  mo- 
tion, or  communicates  fpirit,  gaiety  or  vi- 
gour. 

EN'MITY,  S.  [inmiettia,  Lat.]  a difpo- 
fnion  of  mind  which  excites  a perfon  to  op- 
pofe  the  welfare  of  another.  Contrariety  of 
imereRs.  A Rate  of  irreconcilable  oppofi- 
tion.  Malice. 

ENNE'aGON,  S.  [from  tn sa,  Gr.  and 
pxsui,]  a figure  with  nine  angels. 

To  ENNO'BLE,  V.  A.  [emubRr,  Fr.]  to 
raife  a perfon  from  a commoner  to  be  a 
peer.  Figuratively,  to  communicate  worth, 
*o  dignify.  To  raife,  exalt,  or  elevate.  To 
make  famous,  or  remarkable.  “ Ennobled 
fome  of  the  coafts  thereof  by  (hip wrecks’' 
Bacon. 

ENNOBLEMENT,  S.  the  art  of  raifing 
to  the  degree  of  a peer.  Elevation,  exalta- 
tion, dignity,  ftate.  • 

ENOK/MITY,  S.  [from  enormous,  Lat.] 
* departbre  from  any  rule  or  ft  and  a rd.  An 
. irregularity  j a corruption.  In  the  plural, 
nfed  for  the  greateft  of  crimes.  • 

ENOR'MOUS,  [enormts,  Lat.]  irregular  ; 
without  reftrairt.  “ Wild  above  rule  or  art, 
enormous  blifs  !*’  Par.  Lofc.  Difordered,  in 
a ftate  of  anarchy  or  confufion,  applied  to 
• government.  Exceedingly  wicked.  Ex- 
ccedhgthe  common  bulk, . applied  to  fizc. 

ENOR'MOUSLY,  Adv.  prodigfeufly  • 
exceedingly;  beyond  mcafure. 

ENOR'MOUSNESS,  S.  excefs  of  guilt 
or  viihinv. 

ENOU'GH,  Adj.  [pronounced  euuff,  from 
ger.ogby  genog,  Sax.  ganab,  Goth,  genoeg, 
Belg.  ger/ugt  Teut.]  Johnfon  acknowledges 
it  t®  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  be 
an  adjective  or  an  adverb  ; yet  imagines  that 
xvhen  joined  to  a fubftantire  it  is  the  former, 
that  ennv  is  its  plural,  and  that  in  other  cafes 
k is  an  adverb,  unlefs  when  it  follows  the 
verb  have,  when  he  thinks  it  is  properly  a I 
fubftantive  ; but  as  the  wor dfatis  in  Latin, 
which  has  the  fo me  fignification,  is  ackaeyv-i 
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ledged  by  all  grammarians  an  adjcfVve,  th?* 
conjedfure  feems  too  refined,  and  when  ap- 
plied to  that  word  would  equally  prove  it  to 
bo  botli  an  adverb,  adjeftive  and  fubftan- 
tive  ; which  evciy  one  muft  acknowledge  an 
abliirdity;  however,  that  we  may  not  fecnv 
fingulaf,  wc  have  followed  that  author’s 
diftinftions,  though  we  cannot  acquicfce  in 
their  propriety]  fufficicnt  ; that  which  will 
anfwer  any  purpofc  or  defign.  14  kooni 
enough  for  their  herds.*'  Locke,  It  fhould 
beobferved  that  thdligh  Other  adjeflives  arc 
pheed  in  Engliih  before  their  fublfanrives, 
yet  this  always  follows  it,  as  in  the  fcntence 
quoted,  room  enough , not  enough  room. 

ENOU'GH,  S.  that  which  will  anfwer  a 
perfon*!  expectations  or  wifhes.  Ufed  with 
for, . A quantity  anfwerable  to  any  defign, 
ufed  with  fc*. 

ENOU'GH,  Adv.  fo  as  to  give  content  or 
fathfa&ion.  When  ufed  after  an  adjeflive  k 
denotes  ttiat  a thing  is  not  .perfectly  fo,  and 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  grc*t  indifference  or  flight. 
44  The  girl  was  noell  enough."  i.  e.  Nor  fo 
well  as  might  be  expcdled.  Sometimes  it  de- 
notes Inch  a degree  of  any  quality  as  is 'rather 
culpable  than  efttufolde.  ct  1 am  ready  enough 
to  quaml.**  i.  e,  more  ready  than  I fhould 
be.  Utah, 

ENO'W,  Ad},  fufficient  number.  See 
ENOUGH,  Adi. 

To  ENRA'GE,  V.  A.  [ enrager , Fr.]  to 
put  a perfon  in  a violent  paflion  or  rage. 

To  ENRA  NK,  V.  A.  to  place  in  order. 
To  ENRA'PT,  V.  A.  to  tranfport  to  a 
great  degree  of  joy,  extafy*  or  enthuliafm. 
44  Nor  hath  he  been  foenrapt  in  thofe  Rudies, 
as  to  neglect  the  polite  arts.**  Mart.  Scr'tb. 
Jofinfon  (uppofts  this  an  erroneous  fpclling, 
in  Read  of  emvrapt,  i.  c.  involved  ;^et  I mull 
acknowledge,  } fee  no  rcafon  for  the  fnppo- 
lition,  as  it  is  no  impropriety  to  fay  that  a 
perfon  may  be  fo  excdlively  delighted  or 
enraptured  with  one  branch  of  Rudy,  as  to 
n eg  left  all  others. 

To  ENRAT  rURF,  V.  A.  to  tranfport 
to  the  highelt  degree  of  delight. 

To  ENRA'VISH,  V.  A.  to  afTcft  with 
the  moR  exalted  degree  of  joy,  or  extacy, 
“ At  fight  thereof  fo  much  enravijb'd.'9 
Sbak 

To  ENRI'CH,  V.  A.  to  give  or  bellow 
riches.  Figuratively,  to  make  fat  or  fiuit- 
ful,  applied  to  ground.  To  adorn  the  mind 
with  knowledge.  44  Enrich  his  own  under- 

Randing.”  Raleigh. 

ENRICHMENT,  Stan  increafe  of  wealth. 
Improvement,  applied  to  foil,* books,  or  the 
mind 

To  ENRI'PEN,  V.  A.  to  make  ripe,  or 
mature.  “ The  fummer  — how  it  emipend 
the  year."  Donne. 

To  ENROBE,  V.  A.  to  drcfs,  to  adorn, 
or  to  cmbclliih  with  dr*  is. 

To 
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To  ENROLL,  V.  A.  [tvnlUr,  Fr.]  to 
.enter  in  a lift,  or  roll.  To  record. 

ENRO'LLER,  S.  a per  ion  who  writes  or 
enters  another’s  name  in  a lift. 

KNRO'UVlENf,  S.  a record.  The  aft 
of  rendering. 

To  ENRO'OT,  V.  A.  to  file  by  the  root. 
Figuratively,  to  fatten,  or  implant  deeply.  • 

To  ENSCHE'DULE,  V.  A.  [pronounced 
• tttfSdiiit]  to  infertin  a fcheduSe. 

To  ENSE'AR,  V.  A.  to  rub,  or  flop 
bleeding  with  a red  hot  iron.  To  cauter  fe 
“ Eufear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb.” 
Shak. 

To  ENSHRI'NE,  V.  A.  to  preferve  in  a 
religious,  facred  or  hallowed  place. 

• ENSI'GN,  S.  [ enjeignt , Fr.  injigne , ] 

' the  flag  or  ftandard  of  a regiment.  A lignai. 
A mark,  or  diftinftion  and  authority.  An 
officer  among  tire  foot  who  carries  the  flag, 
or  enfign. 

ENSl'GN-BEARER,  S.  one  who  carries 
lire  flag. 

To  ENSLA'VE,  V.  A.  to  deprive  of  liber- 
ty or  freedom. 

ENSLAVEMENT,  S.  the  flate  of  a 
Have.  Figuratively, .a  ftate  of  mean  obedi- 
.encc  to. the  violence  of  any  paflion. 

• ENSLAVER,  S.  one  who  deprives  of 
liberty. 

To  ENSUE,  V.  A.  \(*Ju\vtr>  Fr.J  to  fol- 
low ; to  purfuc.  «Ncurerly,  to  follow  as  a 
confcquenci;.  To  fuccced  in  a train  of  events, 
or  courfe  of  time. 

ENSURA'NCE,  S.  fecurity  from  lofs  or 
accidents  obtained  by  payment  of  a certain 
lum  of  money.  A fum  of  money  paid  to  be 
fecurcd  from  lofs  or  accidents. — See  INSUR- 
ANCE. 

ToENSU'RE,  V.  A.  affurtr%  ,Fr.] 

to  fecure  or  make  certain  fora  time.  To 
fecure  from  lofs,  >on  condition  of  receiving 
l a certain  fum  in  advance.  — See  INSUR- 
ANCE. 

ENSU'RER,  Si  a perfon  who  indemnifies 
another  from  any  Jofs  or  hazard,  in  con- 
fideration  of  a fum  of  money  paid  to  him. 

ENTA'BLATURE,  ENTABLEMENT, 
S.  [Fr.]  in  architecture,  that  part  of  an  or- 
der of  a column,  which  is  over  the  capital. 

ENTA'IL,  [taWer,  Fr.  Jcuduvi  .ta/iatum, 
low  Lat. J in  law,  a fee  eftate  .entailed,  i.  e. 
limited  to  certain  conditions,  at  the  will  ot 
the  granter,  or  donor. 

To  .ENTA'IL,  V.  A.*  .in  Ihw,  to  fe'tlc 
the  defeent  of  an  eftate',  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
bequeathed  at  plcafurc.  To  fix  unalienably 
on  any  perfon  or  thing. 

To  ENTA'ME,  V.  A.  to  tame;  tq con- 
quer, or  fubdue.  %i  Entame  m y fpirits  to 
your  werfhip  ” Sbak. 

To  ENTANGLE,  V.  A.  [from  t*ng. 
Sax.]  to  enfnare,  or  involve  in  fomething 
which  is  not  cafily  got  clear  from,  as  briars, 
?od  as  a net.  To  twift  in  fuch  a perplexed 
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'manner,  as  cannot  be  cafily  unravelled.  Fi- 
| gurativcly,  to  perplex  or  confute.  To  dif- 
trafl  with  a variety  of  affairs. 

ENTANGLEMENT,  S.  that  which  in- 
volves a thing  in  intricacies.  The  confufcd 
ttatc  of  thread,  which  requires  great  patience 
to  unravel  and  undo.  An  obfeurity,  or  dif- 
ficulty. 

ENTA'NGLER,  V.  A.  one  that  enfnares, 
or  involves  in  difficulties. 

To  ENTER,  V.  A.  [entrer,  Fr.  /rfra, 

I hat.]  to  go  into  an.y  place.  To  deliver  the 
fit  ft  rudiments  of  any  art  or  fcicncc  to  a per- 
fon.  In  Commerce,  to  fet  down  any  article 
in  a book.  To  give  notice  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  pay  the  duties  for  the  import  or 
export  of  any  commodity.  Neuterly,  tp 
come  in.  “ To  enter  into.”  To  difeover,, 
or  penetrate  by  the  application  of  the  mind. 
To  begin,  or  engage  in,  ufed  with  on  of 
ufxn.  To  be  initiated  in  a fcience,  or  art  5 
to  have  a tafte  of  a thing. 

EN'TERING,  S.  an. avenue  by  which  a 
.perfon  ma^  enter  a place.  The  motion  by 
which  a perfon  enters  a place.  , 

EN  rERO'LCXGY,  S.  [ttrspn,  and  loycf, 
Gr.J  a treartfe  on  the  bowels. 

ENTERPRISE.  S.  [Fr.J  an  undertak- 
ing attended  with  fom’c  hazard  and  danger. 

To  ENTERPRISE,  V.  A.  to  attempt  j 
to  undertake,  or  try  to  perfoim,  to  hazard. 

ENTERPRISER,  S.  one  who  under- 
takes or  engages  in  important  and  hazardous 
defigns. 

•To  ENTERTAIN,  V.  A.  [entret<mr+ 
Fr.]  to  treat.  To  receive  hofpitably.  To 
retain  a perfon  as  a fervant.  To  conceive, 
applied  to  the  mind.  To  pleafe,  amufc,  or 
give  pleafure.  To  adept  j or  admit  as  9 
truth.  **  I entertain  that  opirvon.” 

ENTERTAINMENT,  S.  a treat  or 
fjtfft.  Kofphnble  reception.  , Reception, 
admlflion,  or  alTcnt,  applied  to  opinion, 
Amutement,  or  diverfion.  A farce,  or  pan- 
tomime. 

To  ENTHRCyNE,  V.  A.  to  place  on  a 
throne.  Figuratively,  to  invert  with  the 
authority  of  a king. 

ENTHUSIASM,  S.  Gr.]  a 

ftrong  perfuafion  that  a perfon  is  infpired 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  immediate 
impulfes  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
An  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  foul, 
w'Hich  warms  the  .imagination,  and  enables 
it  to  conceive  and  expicfs  things  both  ex- 
alted and  amazing. 

ENTHU*SIAS  P,  S.  one  who  vainly  ima- 
gines he  is  infpired  by  God.  One  of  a w arm 
imagination,  or  violent  paflions.  One  of  an 
elevated  fancy. 

ENTHUSIASTIC,  ENTHUSIASTI- 
CAL,  Adj.  vainly  perfuaded  of  receiving 
extraordinary  communications  from  the 
Deity.  Violent  in  any  caufc.  Of  elevated 
fanR. 

%%  To 
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To  ENTIRE,  v.  A.  to  feduce,  allure  or 
draw  to  (emailing  bad. 

ENTI'CEMENT,  S.  the  praflice  of  draw- 
ing or  alluring  a perfon  to  do  ill.  The  al- 
luring means  by  which  a perfon  is  drawn  to 
commit  fomethlng  wrong. 

ENTI'CER,  S.  one  that  allures  or  en- 
tices to  ill.  ( 

ENTI'CINGLY,  Adv.  In  fuch  a manner 
as  to  charm,  entice  or  allure.  “ Sings  mod 
enticingly slJJif. 

ENTl'RE,  Adj.  [entier,  Fr.  integer , Lat.) 
whole;  undivided.  Complete.  Full,  or 
containing  every  thing  requiliie.  Firm,  fixed, 
folid.  “ Entire  and  fure  the  monarch’s  rule 
mud  prove."  Prior.  Unmixt,  unadulterated, 
applied  primarily  to  liquors,  and  figuratively 
to  happinefs. 

ENTI'RELY,  Adv.  .wholly;  without 
exception,  completely. 

ENTI'RENESS,  S.  the  Hate  of  a thing 
having  parts. 

To  ENTITLE,  V.  A.  [en^uler,  Fr.] 
to  grace  with  a title  of  honour.  To  call  by 
a particular  name.  To  give  a claim  or  right. 
To  fuperferibe. 

ENTITY,  S.  Untitai,  low  Lat.]  the 
being  or  exifience  of  any  thinking  thing.  A 
collection  of  qualities  which  confiitute  the 
nature  of  a thing. 

To  ENTOMB,  V.  A.  to  place  er  (hut 
up  in  a tomb. 

ENTRAILS,  S.  [has  no  lingular,  en- 
trailla,  Fr.  svrspa,  Gr.j  the  intefiines,  gyts, 
or  inward  parts  of  an  animal.  Figuratively, 
the  inmofi  parts  of  any  thing. 

ENTRANCE,  S.  [entrant,  Fr.]  the  avenue 
by  which  a perfon  may  enter  any  place.  Fi- 
guratively, the  power,  or  aft  of  going  in. 
The  beginning,  or  firft  rudiments  of  a fei- 
ence  or  art.  Beginning,  applied  to  time. 

To  ENTRA'NCE,  V.  A.  [of  tran/e,  Fa.] 
to  reduce  to  fuch  a date  that  the  foul  feems 
to  be  abfent  from  the  body.  To  exalt  to 
fuch  a pitch  of  extafy,  as  to  be  infer  fible  to 
external  objefis.  Neutcrly,  to  be  in  the 
higlied  pitch  of  extafy,  fo  as  to  be  lod  to 
furrounding  objefis. 

To  ENTRA'P,  V.  A.  [ tr.traper , Fr.]  to 
catch  in  a trap,  or  fnare.  Figuratively, 
to  betray.  To  take  advantage  of.  ••  To 
entrap  thee  in  thy  words.”  Ecclut.  viii.  11. 

To  ENTREAT,  V.  A.  [from  trailer, 
Fr.]  to  alk  or  requed  -with  humility  and 
earnednefs.  To  treat.  To  entertain,  divert, 
or  amufe.  “ I mud  entreat  the  time  alone." 
Sink.  To  make  a petition  or  requeft  for  a 

erfon  in  an  humble  tjjanner.  Entreat  for 

im.”  Sbak. 

ENTREATY,  S.-  a requed  for  fome  fa- 
vour in  an  humble  manner. 

ENTREMETS,  S.  [Fr.  from  entre  and 
tatr'trt ] in  Cookery,  fmall  plates  that  are 
placed  between  the  chief  and  large  dilhaa. 

ENTRY,  S.  [entree,  Fr.J  the  paflage  by  i 
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which  a perfon  goes  into  or  out  of  a houfe. 
The  a£l  of  going  in.  In  Commerce,  the 
aft  of  writing  an  article  in  a book  ; double 
entry,  is  the  entering  an  article  on  different 
Tides  in  different  accounts.  A public  procef- 
fion  to  a place. 

To  ENVE'LOP,  V.  A.  [enve/eper,  Fr.] 
"to  in  wrap  ; to  inciofe  in  a covering.  Figu- 
ratively, to  furround,  or  conceal. 

ENVELOPE,  S.  [Fr.]  a wrapper.  A 
cover;  an  outward  cafe  for  a letter,  &c. 
" No  letter  with  an  irmtlope."  Swift. 

To  ENVE'NOM,  V.  A.  to  mix  with 
poifon  ; to  -make  poifonous.  Figuratively, 
to  make  odious. 

4 EN'VIER,  S.  one  who  is  aflefted  with 
grief  at  the  firccefs  of  another. 

EN'VIOUS,  Adj,  aflldled  with  grief  at 
the  excellence  or  profperity  of  another. 

EN'VIOLSLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  fliew  dif. 
pleafure  on  account  of  the  happinefs  or  ex- 
cellence of  another. 

To  ENVl'RON,  V.  A.  [envirtmner,  Fr.] 
to  furround ; to  encompafs.  Figuratively, 
to  hem  in.  To  inciofe;  to  inved. 

ENVl'RONS,  S.  [Fr.]  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  places  fituated  round  about,  dear 
any  town  or  city. 

To  ENUMERATE,  V.  A.  [enumeratut,' 
Lat,]  to  reckon  up  or  count  over.  To 
relate  minutely,  all  the  circumdances  of  a 
thing. 

ENUMERATION,  S.  [ennmeratic,  Lat.] 
the  afl  of  numbering  or  counting.  A minute 
detail.  • 

ENUNCIATION,  S.  [etmneiatio,  Lat.] 
a declaration,  proclamation,  or  public  attes- 
tation. • 

ENU'NCIATIVE,  Adj.  declarative,  ex, 
prefling  either  affirmatively  or  negatively. 

EN'VOY,  S.  [Fr.  of  cninyer,  Fr.  to  lend] 
a public  minider  fent  from  one  prince  to 
another.  ' A meflenger. 

To  EN'VY,  V.  A.  [rnvier,  invietere,  Lat.) 
to  grieve  at  the  excellencies,  or  profperity  of 
another.  To  hate  another  for  excellence, 
profperity  at  happinefs.  To  grudge,  to  im, 
part  with  reluflance,  or  to  withold  malici- 
oully. 

EN'VY,  S.  [from  the  verb]  pain  arifing 
in  the  mind,  from  obferving  the  profperity 
of  thofe  efpecially  with  whom  a perfon  has 
had  a rivalfhap ; it  is  likewife  extended  to 
thofe  perfons  who  refiife  to  be  guided  by  our 
perfuafions,  this  being  likewife  a rivalfhip 
for  fuperiority  of  judgment,  and  gives  rife 
to  fuch  malicious  criticifms  as  (hall  tend  to 
perfuade  the  world  of  our  own  fuperiority, 
or  to  weaken  the  edeemed  fuperiority  of  our 
opponent.  Anger  and  difplcafure  at  feting 
another  pofiefied  of  any  good  we  want. 

EPA'CT,  S.  fsiraaTv,  Gr.]  in  Chrbno- 
logy,  a number,  whereby  is  noted  the  excefs 
of  the  common  folar,  above  Che  lunar  year, 

and 
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and  thereby  may  be  found  out  the  age  of 
the  moon  every  year. 

EPaI'LEMENT,  EPAUXMENT,  S. 
[from  cfaule,  it.  (houlder]  in  Fortification, 
a fidework  of  earth  hafiily  thrown  up,  of 
bag,  filled  with  fain),  or  of  gabions,  fafeines, 
ike.  with  earth  to  cover  the  men  or  cannon. 

EPHE'MERA,  S.  [#r.  of  tp,  and 
Cr.  a day]  * fever  which  terminates  in  one 
day.  In  Natural  Hiftory , an  infeft  which 
lives  but  a Tingle  day.  In  Botany,  fnch 
flowers  as  open  and  expand  themfelves  at 
lilii-rife,  and  Jhut  and  wither  at  fun.fetting. 

EPHE'MERAL,  Adj.  lading  only  one 
day.  “ An  efbrmeral  fit  of  applaufe."  Wm. 
Not  in  uie. 

EPHEMERIC,  Adj.  See  EPHEMERAL. 

EPHE'MERIS,  S.  [spiyaffic,  Gr.]  a 
journal  of  a perfoo’s  daily  tranfaftions. 
In  Adronomy,  a table  calculated  to  (hew 
the  Maces  of  the  planets  at  noon. 

®H£'MERON,  S.  (fee  EPHEMERA] 
in  Natural  Hiflory,  an  animal  whofe  life 
is  confined  to  the  fpace  of  five  hours,  >.  t. 
within  the  hours  of  fix  in  the  evening,  and 
eleven  at  night : when  become  a fly  it  needs 
no  food  ; in  the  beginning  of  its  life  in  that 
(fate,  it  (beds  its  coat,  and  by  that  means 
becoming  alert  and  light,  it  fpends  the  red 
of  ijs  Ibort  fpan  in  frilking  over  the  waters, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  female  drops  her 
eggs  on  the  waters,  and  the  male  his  fpawn 
on  them  to  impregnate  them.  The  eggs  are 
fpread  about  by  the  waters,  defeend  to  the 
bottom  by  their  own  gravity,  and  are  hatched 
by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  into  little  worms, 
which  make  themfelves  cafes  in  the  clay, 
end  feed  on  the  fame  fubdance  without  any 
need  of  parental  care.  In  *order  1 8 enable 
them  to  dig  their  cells,  the  Wife  Creator 
hath  fumifhed  them  with  tvyo  fore  legs, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  moles,  or  the  gryllo- 
talpa,  to  which  he  has  added  two  toothy 
checks,  fomewhat  like  the  fheers  of  lobders, 
which  enables  them  to  bore  the  clay  with 
cafe.  Thus  though  their  life  is  (hurt,  it  is 
fupplied  with  every  thing  to  render  it 'con- 
venient, and  when  we  behold  the  joy  with 
which  they  frifk  upon  the  waters,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  abounds  with  all  the  plea- 
fures  which  can  be  croudcd  into  fo  narrow  a 
fpan  of  exidcnce. 

EPHESUS,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town 
of  Turky  in  Ada,  and  in  Natolia,  and  in 
that  part  of  it  which  was  anciently  called 
Jonia.  It  is  now.  called  Ajafalouc ; and 
there  is  no  btber  city  in  the  world  that  hat 
fo  many  remains  of  its  ancient  fplendour 
There  is  nothing  to  be  feen  about  it  but 
heaps  of  marble,  overturned  walls,  columns, 
chapters,  and  pieces  of  datues,  heaped  upon 
one  another.  The  fortrefs,  which  is  upon 
an  eminence,  feems  Co  be  a work  of  the 
Creek  emperors.  The  eadern  gate  has  three  j 
jjjfTo-Rclicvos,  taken  from  fume  ancient 
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monuments;  and  that  in  the  middle  was 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  The  mod  re- 
markable ftruCture  of  all,  was,  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  which  the  ancient  Chriftians  had 
turned  into  a church  ; but  it  is  now  fo  en- 
tirely ruined,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  find 
out«the  ground-plot  : however,  there  are 
fome  ruins  of  the  walls,  and  of  five'  or  fix 
marble  columns,  all  of  a piece,  40  feet  in 
length,  and  7 in  diameter.  It  was  counted 
one  bf  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
is  fcated  near  a gulph  of  the  fame  name, 
and  has  flill  a good  harbour,  40  miles  S.  of 
Smyrna.  Lon.  48.  8.  lat  37.  58. 

EPH'OD,  S.  Hcb.J  an  ornamenfv 

or  kind  of  girdle,  worn  by  the  Jcwilh  priefts 
when  they  attended  at  the  temple. 

EP'IC,  Adj.  [epicus,  Lat.  from  raw,  Gr, 
to  fpcak]  narrative,  in  oppofition  to  dramatic. 
An  epic  poem,  is  an  heroic  poem,  invented 
with  art  to  form  the  manners,  by  inftruftions 
difguifed  under  the  allegory  of  an  important 
action,  in  a probable,  and  entertaining 
manner.  . 

EPFCURE,  S.  [epicureus,  Lat.]  Figura- 
tively, a perfon  abandoned  wholly  te  luxury. 

EPICUREAN,  S [epicuru/,  Lat.]  a dif- 
ciple  of  Epicurus,  who  held  that  pleafure 
was  the  chief  good  of  man  ; that  the  deities 
had  no  regard  for,  and  never  interpofed  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind  ; that  the  world  was 
made  by  chance,  or  a fortuitous  concourfe 
of  atoms,  and  fome  other  abfurdities,  which 
though  not  openly  profefied  by  the  other 
fetfs  of  philofophers,  might  be  deduced  from 
their  principles.  The  word  is  ufed  at  prefent, 
for  an  indolent,  effeminate,  and  voluptuous 
perfon,  who  only  confults  his  private  and 
particular  pleafure,  without  concerning  him- 
felf  with  any  tjiing  ferious. 

EPICURE'AN,  Adj.  luxurious  in  eating 
or  drinking  ; contributing  to  luxury.  t‘  Epi- 
curean cooks.”  Sbak. 

EPICURISM,  S.  [feeEPICUREANjthe 
doCtrine  of  Epicurus.  Figuratively,  luxury 
in  eating.  Volnptuoufnefs  j fenfual  enjoy- 
ments. 

EPICYCLOID,  S.  fur.,  Gr.  Gr.] 

in  Geometry,  a curve  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution  of  a point  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  along  the  convex  or  concave  part  of 
another  circle. 

EPIDEMIC,  EPIDEMICAL,  Adj. 
[from  1 vi,  Gn  and  Jn/atcc]  that  which  affcCls 
a great  number  of  people  at  the  fame  time  j 
applied  to  diicafes,  and  particularly  the 
plague 

EPI'GRAM,  S.  f epigramma,  Lat.  of  rai- 
ypap/xa,  Gr.l  in  Poetry,  a Ibort  poem,  fufeep- 
tible  of  all  kinds  of  fubjeCts,  and  ending 
with  a lively*  juft  and  unexpected  thought, 
point,  or  fting. 

EPIGRAMMATIC,  EPIGRAMMA'- 
TICAL,  Adj.  [epigramnr^LMSf  Lat.]  having 
the  nature  or  properties  of  an  epigram, 
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EPIGRA'MMATIST,  S.  one  who  writes 
or  makes  epigrams. 

EP'JLEPSY,  S.  [from  f«iXaptj?ay»,  Gr-J 
in  Medicine,  a convulfioo  cither  of  the  whole 
body  or  fome  of  its  parts,  attended  with  a 
loft  of  fen fe  and  underflaiidingv  The  Englifh 
call  it  the  falling  fickneft,  becaufe  pejToas 
generally  fall  down  when  affliflcd  with  it. 

EPILEPTIC,  Adj.  aifcflcd  with  an  epi- 
iepfv.  Convolved. 

E'PILOGUE,  S.  (tpihgus,  Lat:]  a poem 
pronounced  after  a play. 

EPl'PHANY,  S.  [uri^tia,  Gr.]  a church 
feftival,  celebrated  on  the  12th  day  after 
Christmas,  in  commemoration  of  our  Savi- 
our’s being  man  i felled  to  the  Gentile  world, 
by  the  appcjta.ice  of  a miraculous  blazing  | 
liar,  which  dire&ed  the  Magi  to  the  place 
where  he  was  born; 

El’I'PHORA,  S.  [Gr.]  in  . Medicine,  a 
defluxion  of  rheum  into  the  eyes.  , 

EPJ'SCOPACY,  S.  [epifiopafus,  Lat.] 
the  government,  of ‘the  church  by  bHhops. 

El’PoCOPAL,  Adj.  [epifcopaSs9  Lat.]. be- 
longing to  a bifhop. 

EPl'SCOPA  1 ii,  S.  [cpifcofatus,  Lat.] 
the  dignity  or  government  of  a bifhop.  A 
bitbopric* 

E'PISODE,  S.  [i«riw<£i«,  Gr.] ‘in  poetry, 
a feparate  incident,  (lory,  or  action,  which  a 
poet  invents,  and  conncfft  with  his  principal 
aft  ion,  that  his  waik  may  abound  with  a 
greater  diverfity  of  events:  though,  in  a more 
limited  fenfe,  all  the  particular  incidents 
whereof  the  adtion  or  narration  is  com- 
pounded, are  called  epifodes. 

The  epifodc,  in  its  original,  was  only 
fomething  rchcarfed  between  the  parts  of  the 
chorus,  or  ancient  tragedy,  for  the  diverfion 
of  the  audience.  Epifodes  ferve  to  promote 
the  action,  to  iUuff  rate,  embellilh,  and  adorn 
it,  agd  carry  it  to  its  proper  period.  Epi- 
. lodes  are  either  abfolutely  neeeflary,  or  very 
/ requifiie.  All  epifodes  arc  incidents,  though 
all  incidents  are  not  epifodes ; becaufe  foine 
incidents  are  not  adventitious  to  the  aftion, 
but  make  up  the  very  form  and  feries  of  it. 
Examples  will  clear  up  this  diflinftion:  the 
Horm  in  the  firfl  /Eneid  of  Virgil,  driving 
the  fleet  on  the  coart  of  Carthage,  is  an  inci- 
dent, not  an  epifode,  becaufe  the  hero  him- 
felf  and  the  whole  body  of  his  forces  are  con- 
cerned in  it;  and  fo  it  is  a dircfl,  and  not  a 
collateral  part  of  the  main  altion.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  ninth 
Aincid,  are  epifodes,  not  incidents,  <•  *-  not 
direfl  parts  of  thy  main  aftion. 

It  is  particularly  by  the  art  of  epifodes,  that 
the  great  variety  of  matter  which  adorns  a 
poem  is  brought  into  the  principal  aftion  : 
but  though  the  epifodes  are  a kind  of  digref- 
fion  from  the  fubjeet,  yet  they  ought  to  have' 
-a  natural  relation  to  the  principal  action, 
never  he  far-fetched,  and  muft  be  handled 
with  judgment,  to  avoid  confufion  apd  bur-  j 
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dening  the  fubjeft  with  too  much  adlion. 
Without  this  rcflri&ion,  the  epifodc  is  no 
longer  probable,  and  theqf  appears  'an  air  of 
affectation  which  becomes  ridiculous. 

EPISO  DIC,  EPISODICAL,  Adj.  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  aE  epifode.  Swelled 
wijh  unneceflary  incidents,  or  epifodes  which 
arc  unconnected  wdHi  the  principal  aftion. 

EPl'STLE,  S. ; [epi/fo/a,  L«r.]  alette^; 
moderns  ufe  only  the  word  letter . 

EPISTOLARY,  Adj.  relating,  or  tran- 
fafted  by  letters. 

E'PIiAPH,  S.  [from  rri,  and  rafoc, 
Gr.]  a poem  or  infeription  on  a tomb,  or 
gravc-ttone. 

EPITHALA'MIUM,  S.  [from  «wi,  and 
Gr.]  a complimental  poem  wrote  on 
the  marriage  ot  a peifon. 

E'PI THEM,  S.  ( iTt-Qnfxa,  Gr.]  in  Phar- 
macy, a kind  of  fomentation  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  tegions  of  the  hearr,  liver,  8c c. 
to  firongthen  and  comfort  them.  £ 

E'PITHET,  S.  [tinS itov,  Gr.]  an  adjec- 
tive di  noting  the  quality.of  the  word  to  which 
tt  was  joined  ; thofc  of  Milton  and  Shake - 
fpcar,  ate  very  judicious  and  bold.  A title 
orfurname.  A pbrafeorexpieflion.  “Suf- 
fer love!  p good  epithet!  I do  jujfcr  love  in- 
deed,- for  1 love  thee  againfi  my  will.** 
SbaA* 

EPl'TOME,  S.  [Gr.  fromsTn-i^w,  Gr.] 
an  abridgment,  or  reduction  of  the  fubfiancc 
of  a book. 

To  EPJLTOMI'SE,  V.  A.  to  abridge.  To 
reduce  the  fubflance  of  a book  into  a narrower 
compafc.  To  cut  fbort,  or  curtail-  “ Wc 
have  epitmifed  many  particular  words.”  Speci. 
No.  135.  John  fun  thinks  the  lad  fenfe  to  be 
improper,  though  it  be  a literal  tranfiation  of 
the  Greek,  from  whence  this  word  is  de- 
rived. 

EPITOAil'SER,  EPI'TOMIST,  S.  one 
who  abridges,  or  epitomifes  a work.* 

E'POCH,  ETOCHA,  S.  .[n^  Gr.] 
in  Chronology,  a fixed  point  or  period  frofh 
whence  the  fucceeding  years  are  numbered. 

E'PODE,  S.  [t‘7n»$:>»,  Gr.]  in  lyric  po-  • 
ctry,  the  third  or  laft  part  of  the  ode;  ibe 
ancient  lyric  poem  being  divided  into  ftrophe, 
antiftrophe,  and  epode. 

E'QUABLE,  Adj.  [eeyuabiHs,  Lat.]  even  ; 
al  ke;  confiftenc  with  itfelf*  in  the  fame 
proportion;  uniform  with  refpelt  to  form, 
motion,  or  temperature.  -• 

EQUABLY,  Adv.  uniformly;  confift- 
ently;  in  the  fame  proportion. 

E'QUAL,  Adj.  f a quality  Lat.]  like  ano- 
ther in  bulk,  excellence,  or  any  other  qua- 
lity. *Eit,  proper,  or  adequate  to  any  pur- 
pose. Even,  uniform;  unruffled  by  pafiion. 
In  proportion.  Impartial,  neutral,  favour- 
ing both  parties  alike.  Indifferent. 

E'QUAL,  S.  a thing  or  perfon  neither 
inferior  nor  fuperior  to  another.  One  of  the 
| fame  age.  ' I 

' To 
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To  E'QUAL,  V.  A.  to  make  one  thing 
or  perfon  refemblc  another.  Neutcrly,  to 
refemblc.  to  bq,  equal.  To  anfwer.  “ E- 
qujird  all  h-r  love.”  Dryd. 

To  EQUALISE,  V.  A.  to  make  even. 
To  be  equal  to.  4<  To  equalife  and  fit  a 
thing  bigger  than  it  is.”  Digby. 

EQUA'Ll  TY,  S.  likeuefs.  The  fame 
degree  of  quality. 

E'QUALLY,  Adv.  in  the  fame  degree 
with  any  other.  Alike.  Impartially.  “ E 
cHally  determine.”  Sbak.  The  laft  fenfe  not 
in  ule.  ' 

• EQUA'NGULAR,  Adj.  [from  aquus. 
Lat.  and  angulus,  Lat  ] that  has  equal 
angles. 

EQUANIMITY,  S.*  [aquanimitai,  Lat.] 
a ftate  of  mind  which  is  neither  elated  with 
fuccefs,  nor  deprefled  with  lofies.  Evcnncfs 
of  mind.  • 

EQt^NI'MOUS,  Adj.  [aquanimis,  Lat.] 
even  ; neither  elated  nor  dejected. 

EQUATION,  S.  [aquaius,  Lat.  of  aqua, 
Lat.]  the  aCt  of  making  one  thing  equal  to 
another.  , In  Algebra,  an  expreffion  of  the 
fame  quantity  in  two’difiimilar  ljut  equal 
terms 5 23  X = 4 + 2 1 *•  twice  3,  is  equal 
to  4 added  to  2.  In  Afcronomy,  the  redu- 
cing the  apparent  unequal  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  equable  0/  mean  time. 

EQVA'TOR,  S.  (aquator,  Lat.]  a great 
circle  of  the  tfcrreftcfel  fphere,  called  the  equi- 
noctial on  the  ccleftial,  whofc  poles  are  the 
poles  of  the  world,  k divides  the  globe  into 
two  equal  parts,  colled  the  northern  and  fou- 
thern  hcmifphores ; palles  through  the  E. 
and  W /points  of  the  horizon,  and  at  the  me- 
ridian* is  raifed  above  the  horizon,  as  many 
degrees  as  ihe  complement  of  the  latitude  of 
any  given  place.  Whenever  the  fun  comes 
to  this  circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal 
all  round  the  cl  ■‘‘be. 

EQUATORIAL,  Adj.  belonging  to  the 
equator. 

EQO  E'STR  I AN,  Adj . [eauefiris,  Lat. ) 
appearing  on  horfeback.  Skilled  in  horfe- 
mar.fhlp. 

.EQTJERRY,  S [ecu tie,  tr.  from  equus, 
t Lat.]  a maker  of  the  horfe.* 

EQUIDISTANT,  Adj*  [from  aquus, 
L?t. -and  dip  am,  Lat.]  af  an  equal  dtftancc. 

KQUIFOR'MITY,  S.  [aquus,  Lat.  and 

ma , Lat.]  eouqlitv,  or  unifoimiiy. 

FSlp I LAT'ER  A 1.,  Adj.  [aquus,  Lat. 
and  latuf,  I at.  J having  its  Tides  equal. 

To  EQUILIBRATE,  V.  A.  [from 
aque,  Lat.  and/Mrar*r|  to  balance  equally. 

EQtflLIBRATjpN,  S.  equipoife.  The: 

• afl  of  balancing  equally. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  S.  [Lat.]  equipoife.: 
Equa  iry  of  weight.  Equality  of  evidence. 

t QU  INO'CTIAL,  Adj  | from  aquus, 
Lat.  equal,  and  nox r,  Lat.  night]  a great  circle 
vo  the  cckftui  globe  j to  which,  when  the 
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fun  comes,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all 
round  the  globe. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  [Adj.  from  equinox] 
pertaining  to  the  equinox  j happening  about 
the  time  of  the  equinoxes. 

* E'QUINOX,  S.  [aquus,  Lat.  equal,  and 
nox,  Lat.  night]  in  Aftronomy,  the  time 
when  the  fun  enters  the  equinoctial  points 
Aries-  or  Libra,  the  former  being  the  21ft 
of  March,  is  called  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
the  latter  on  the  23d  of  September,  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  Figuratively,  an  equal 
mcafure.  tc  *Tis  to  his  virtues  a juft  equi- 
nox." Sbak . * 

To  EQUI'P,  V.  A.  [eauipptr,  Fr.]  to  fur- 
nifh  a horfeman  with  riding  furniture.  Fi- 
guratively, to  furnilh,  accoutre,  or  drefs 
out. 

EQUIPAGE,  S.  [Fr.]  fbrniture  for  3 
horfe.  A carriage.  “ Harnefs’d  at  hand — 
celeftial  equipage !"  Par.  Loji.  A fet  of 
China.  “ Tea  equipage"  Attendants  or 
retinue.  Furniture,  accoutrements. 

EQUIPE'NDENCY,  S.  [aquus,  Lat.  and 
pendens,  Lat.  ] freedom  from  any  bias. 

EQUIPMENT,  S.  the  aft  of  accouter- 
ing. The  accoutrement  or  equipage, 

EQUIPOI'SE,  S.  [from  aquus,  Lat.  and 
/«w/j,Fr.]  equality  of  weight;  equality  of 
force.  That  ftafe  of  a balance,  when  nei- 
ther fcale  will  defeend. 

EQUIPO'NDERANCE,  EQUIPO'NDE- 
RANCY,  S.  [aque,  Lat.  and  ponderous, 
Lat.]  equality  of  weight. 

EQUIPONDERANT,  Adj.  [aque,  Lat. 
an  & ponderous,  Lat,]  being  of  equal  weight. 

EQ^UITABLE,  Adj.  [ equitable , .Fr,] 
juft  ; impartial ; mitigating,  or  foftening 
the  rigour  of  a law,  fo  as  10  be  confiftehc 
with  juftice. 

EQUITABLY,  Adv.  confident  withr 
juftice  and  mercy. 

EQUITY,  S.  [ equite , *Fr.  a quit  as,  Lat.] 
juftice,  or  right,  tempered  and  mitigated  by 
a confederation  of  particular  circumftances- 
A correction  or  abatement  of  the  feverity  of 
fomc  law.  A temperament,  which,  without 
being  unjuft,  abates  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

I Impartiality. 

EQUIVALENCE;  EQUIVALENCY, 

S.  [aquus,  Lat.  and  nolens,  Lat.J  equality 
of  power,  ftrength,  or  worth, 

EQUIVALENT,  Adj.  (from  aquus,  and 
•vakm,  Lat.]  cqufcl  in  value,  force,  import- 
ance, weight  or  meiuing. 

EQUIVALENT,  S.  a thing  of  the  fame 
weight,  power,  dignity,  or  value. 

EQUIVOCAL,  Adj.  [aqurvoeus,  Lat,] 
having  different  fenfes  or  meanings  Uncer- 
tain, doubtful.  Equivocal  generation-,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  production  or  plants  yithout 
feed,  or  animals  without  parents;  called  by 
fome  fpontanc»t!is  generation.  'I  he  opinion 
is  univeifaby  exploJeJ. 
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EQUFVOCAL,  S.  a wor4  of  doubtful 
meaning.  “ Shall  two  or  tnrec  wretched 
cquivocals  hare  the  force  to  corrupt  us  ?** 
Dennis. 

EQJJI'VOCALLY,  Adv.  in  a doubtful 
fcnfe,  applied  to  words.  By  fpontaneous  or 
Irregular  birth.' 

To  EQUIVOCATE,  V.  A.  aqi 
Lat.]  to  ule  words  of  a doubtful  meaning.  To 
quibble. 

EQUIVOCATION, S.  [ aquivocatio , Lat.] 
theuling  a term,  which  has  a double  fignifica- 
tion  in  order  to  impofe  on  ; ufed  in  a bad 
fcnfe.  The  ufing  a word  or  phrafe,  which 
has  two  different  fignifications  ; the  one  com- 
mon, and  obvious  ; the  other  more  unufu- 
al  and  remote  \ the  latter  of  which  being  un- 
derftood  by  the  fpcaker,  and  the  former  by 
the  hcarears,  makes  them  conceive  fomething 
different  from  each  other.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
word  Jleepetb,  applied  by  Chrift  to  Lazarus* 
John  xi.  , which  was  underftbod  in  its  literal 
fignificatton  by  the  difciples,  but  meant  to 
imply  death  by  Chrift.  This  kind  of  equi- 
vocation, being  no  more  than  a figurative 
expreflion  is  allowed  by  moral  divines  to  be 
lawful. 

EQUIVOCA'TOR,  S.  one  who  jjfes  terms 
or  words  in  doubtful  or  double  meaning. 

E'RA,  S.  [a  ra,  Lat.]  an  account  of  time 
reckoned  from  any  particular  period. 

To  ERA'DICATE,  V,  A.  [eradicate, 
Lat.]  to  pluck  up  b^the  root.  Figuratively, 
t£>  extirpate,  ordiftroy. 

E&  A DIC  A'TJON,  S.  the  aft  of  pulling 
lip  by  the  roots.  Ji^ctirpation,  total  Jeftrnc- 
tion. 

ERA'DICATIVE,  Adj.  [eradicqtuu  Lat.] 
that  which  cures  radically ; that  which  drives 
entirely  away. 

To  ERASE,  V.  A.  [rafer,  Fr.  erafus, 
Lat.]  to  blot  or  fcratch  out  any  thing  writ- 
ten. To  expunge.-' 

ERA'SEMENT,  S.  entire  deftruftion  and 
demolition.  Applied  to  writings,  an  entire 
blotting,  expunging,  or  fcratching  out. 

ER'E,  Adv.  [etr,  Sa*x.  air,  Goth.  eer, 
Belg.]  prior  to  before,  fo oner  than.  “ Etc 
yet  the  pine  defeended  to  the  feas.”  Dryd. 

TTo  ERE'CT,  V.  A.  [ereSlus,  of  erigo, 
Lat.]  to'raifc  or  place  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  5 ia  Geometry,  to  ereSi  a perpendi- 
cular, is  to  raife  a right  line  upon  another, 
fo  as  they  may  form  right-  angles.  Figura- 
tively, to  build,  applied  to  houfes.  To  efta- 
bli(h  a new,  to  found,  applied  to  govern- 
ment, or  focieties.  , 

ERE'CT,  Adj.  [ereElut,  Lat.]  upright,  or 
not  leaning.  Lifted  upwards. 

* ERE'CIION,  S.  f treSio,  Lat.  Vitruv.] 
the  aft  of  raifing,  or  the  ftate  of  a thi»g  rai- 
fed.  The  aft  of  building  houfes.  Eftablilh- 
ment,  fcttlement,  or  founding,  applied  to 
fociety.  Elevation  or  exaltation  of  fentiments 
and  ideas,  applied  to  the  mind. 
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ERE'CTNESS,  S,  uprightnefs  of  poflure# 
form,  or  figure. 

ERIN'GO,  [eryttjriurtty  Lat.]  in  Botany,  call- 
ed likewife  the  fea  holly.  Linticeus  ranges  it  in 
the  2d  feft.  of  his  fifth  clafs. 

ER'MINE,  S.  [arminus,  Lat.  from  Ar- 
menia, the  place  whence  it  is  brought]  in  Na- 
tural Hifiory,  an  animal  found  in  clofc coun- 
tries, which  nearly  rcfcmblc^  the  weafel  ia 
fliape  $ having  a white  pile  and  the  tip  of  its 
tail  black,  and  furm filing  a choice  and  valu- 
able fur.  In  Heraldry,  a white  field  or  fur 
interfperl'ed  with  black  fpots. 

ER'MINED,  Adj.  richly  attired,  cloathed 
in  ermine.  “ In  ermind  pride,*’  Pope. 

EROSION,  S.  f trofio,  Lat.]  the  aft  of 
eating  away,  or  corroding.'  The  Hate  of 
being  eaten  away  or  corroded. 

To  ER'R,  V.  A.  [erro,  Lat.  errer,  Fr.] 
to  wander.  To  ftray,  or  mifs  the  right  way. 

“ Wc  have  erred  and  ft  rayed  from  thy  ways 
like  loft  fiieep.”  Com • Prayer . Figurative- 

ly, to  commit  an  error,  miltake  or  fault. 

ERRAND,  S.  [ terend , Sax.]  a meflage  ; 
fomething  to  be  done  or  faid  by  a per  foil  fent 
to  another. 

ERR'AfiLE,  Adj.  [from  err ] liable  to 
error,  liable  to  miftake. 

ERR  ABLENESS,  S.  liablcncfs  to  error  or 
miftake. 

ERR' ANT,  Adj.  [Fr.  errant,  Lat.]  wan- 
dering ; roving,  rambling  ; applied  to  aa 
order  of  knights  celebrated  in  romances,  who 
went  about  in  fearch  of  adventures.  Vile  ; 
abandoned  ; entire  or  nnilhed.  “ An  errant 
fool/*  ‘Jobnjon 

ERRANTRY,  S.  the  condition  o£ a "wan- 
derer. The  profefiion  of  a*  knight-er- 
rant. • • 

ERRATA,  S,  [plural  of  erratum , Lat.] 
the  faults  of  the  printer  ; inferted  generally 
in  the  beginning  of  a book. 

ERRATIC,  Adj.  ( erratic  us , Lat.]  irre- 
gular; changeable. 

ERR  O'N  EOUS,  Adj.  [from  erroneue , Lat.] 
wandering.  Irregular,  or  leaving  the  right 
road.  Miftaken,  faulty,  falfe. 

ERRONEOUSLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  err,  or  .miftake. 

ER'ROR,  S.  [erreur,  Fr.  error , Lat.]  a • 
miftake.  An  aft  which  implies  the  taking  a 
thing  to  be  what  it  is  not.  A blunder.  A 
roving  exciirfion,  a wanJering.  “ Driven 
by  the  winds  and  errors  of  the  fea.”  Dry  den • 

A writ  of  error,  is  that  whicli  is  brought  to-  j 
have  a new  trial,  or  to  reverfe  a falle  judg-' 
ment. 

ERfST,  Atlj.  [erf,  Tent,  a nji,  Sax.]  at  I ) 
firft.  t€  Seem’d  erft  fo  lavifh  and  profufe/'  10 
Milt*  Formerly;  till  now.  Ufed  at  prefent 
in  poetry,  but  difufed  in  profe. 

ERUBE'SCENT,  Adj.  [erubfens,  Lat.] 
growing  red;  fomewhat  red^  inclining  to 
red  ; redcilh  ; hlufiiing. 

ERUDI'T»OH,  S,  [ crudiiio , Lat.]  learn- 
ing 
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u\q,  or  knowledge  acquired  from  reading,  or 

flush. 

RUU'GINOl'S,  Adj..  [/rrtipittcjfusf  Lat.] 
partaking  of  rhe  qualities  of  copper. 

F.RU'PTIQN,  S.  [eruptioy  Lat.  | the  aft 
of  bnrfting  from  any  confinement.  A burlt 
of  combuftible  matter  or  gunpowder.  A 
jfuddtn  execution  of  an  enemy.  A violent 
exclamation.  A breaking  out  of  puflules  cr 
pimples  on  the  Ikln. 

ERU’P  nv: , Adj.  burning  from  an  in- 
clofure  or  confinement.  *f  The  fudden 
glance  — appeais  far  South  eruptive  through 
the  cloud.  ’ ‘bbcmpjon . Having  ptirtulcs  or 
pimple1?. 

ERYSIPELAS,  S.  [E^orrrsXaf,  Gr.]  in 
Medicine,  a d:  border,  generated  by  hot  fernm 
in  the  blood,  the  fupei  ficies  of  the  fkin  with 
a (billing  pale  red,  generally  called  St.  An- 
thony’s fire. 

ESCALA'DE,  S.  [Fr.]  a furious  attack  of 
a wall  or  fort,  by  means  of  {baling  ladders. 

ESOA'LOP,  S.  [efcaipe,  Fr  ] a hlh  whole 
(heil  is  fomewhatot  i he  cockle  kind,  but  ra- 
ther Hatter  and  cor.fidcrabty  longer,  and 
.larger,  and  is  irregularly  indented. 

To  FSCA'LOP,  V.  A.  in  Cookery,  to 
(lew  in  the  Hull  of  a efcalop  fifh.  To  cut  or 
form  the  edge  of  a thing  in  waves,  like 
tho»c  of  an  efcalop  (hell  See  SCADLOP, 
which  is  the  mru  common,  but  the  leaf! 
proper  way  pf  fueli  ng. 

To  ESCA'PE,  V.  A.  \echapper%  Fr.  J to 
avoid  or  fly  from  any  inconvenience.  To  pnfs 
unobferved.  Neuter  ly,  to  get  free  from 
danger. 

ESCA'PE,  S.  flight  from  dinger,  or  con- 
finement. Subterfuge  or  evafiun.  A mif- 
take  owing  to  a perfon’s  want  of  care  or  at- 
tention. In  Law,  an  tvafion  from  foinc 
lawful  refhaint,  confinement. 

ESCARG ATO'IR  K,  S.  [Fr.]  a fquarc  J 
place  hoarded  in  and  filed  with  a vaft  quan- 
tity of  large  fnails.  which  in  fomc  foreign 
countries  ate  ertccmed  excellent  food,  when 
well  drefied.  “ At  the  Capuchines  1 faw 
ejca'gatoircs.'*  Addij. 

EsCHALO'T,  S.  [Fr.  pronnuneeJ  foal- 
tit]  a plant  having  a tunicatcd  bulbous  root, 
like  that  of  an  onion.  They  give  an  excel- 
lent relifh  to  mod  fauces. 

ESCHh'AT,  S.  [eckennr,  Fr.]  in  Law, 
any  lands,  &c.  that  fail  to  a lord  of  the 
manor  by  forfeiture,  or  the  death  of  his  te- 
nant without  heir  general  or  elpccial.  The 
place  in  which  the  king  or  other  lord  has 
efeheats  of  his  tenants. 

To  ESCHE'AT,’V.  A.  in  Law,  to  fall  to 
the  king  or  lord  of  the  manor  by  forfeiture 
or  for  want  of  heirs. 

ESCHE'ATOR,  S.  in  Law,  an  officer 
that  takes  notice  of  the  efeheats  of  the  king 
and  certifies  them  to  the  Exchequer. 

To  ESCHE'W,  V.  A.  [pronounced  «- 
jbrw  from  efebeoir,  old  Fr.j  to  fly,  avoid, 
No  XI. 
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fllun  or  decline,  **  Univerfa’ly  to  praftice 
the  one  f»nd  cjcbtw  the  other.”  Atterb,  Ai- 
med oMofcte. 

ESCO  RT,  S.  [Fr.] a company  of  foldiers, 
or  fleet  of  ill i ps  of  war,  attending  ohers  to 
ketp  them  from  being  taken  by  the  enemy. 

To  ESCO  RT,  V.  A.  [ejeorter,  Fr.j  to 
guard  or  convoy  by  fca  or  lar  d,  with  an 
armed  foice. 

FSCRI'TOIR,  S.  [Fr.]  a kind  of  bureau, 
or  chert  of  drawers,  the  top  of  which  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a defk  lor  writing. 

Fs'C  U L EN  T,  Adj . f ejeultniui , Lat . ] eata- 
ble ; in  Rotany,  applied  to  luch  plants  or 
roots  as  may  be  eaten. 

ESCULENT,  S.  fometh’ng  proper  or  fit 
for  food.  “ \Vhen  the  fruit  is  cjculent" 
liacon, 

ESCUTCHEON,  S.  [from  feu  turn.  Lat.] 

1 in  Hcnldry,  the  fhield  or  co.it  wherein  the 
. bearing  or  arms  of  any  perfon  is  painted. 

It  is  of  a fquare  figure  excepting  the  bot- 
l tom,  thcanghsof  which  are  a little  rounded, 
i and  the  midolc  of  the  lowermoll  Ine  waved 
t nd  ending  in  a point.  ’Till  within  a few 
l hundred  years  the  efcutcheons  of  the  Englith 
anJ  Ficnch  were  triangular;  thofc  of  the 
Spaniards  are  ftill  quite  round,  without  any 
point  at  the  bottom,  and  thole  of  the  Italians 
oval.  Antiently  they  were  couched  or  in- 
clined, and  were  not  placed  ereft  or  upright 
till  crowns  wire  let  over  them  for  ciclts. 
An  efeutebeon  of  pretence  is  a (mall  one  which 
a man,  who  has  married  an  heiiefs,  may  bear 
with  her  arms  over  his  own  ; and  the  fur- 
viving  ifTiie  may  bear  both  arms  quarterly. 

KSCURIAI,,  a famous  village  of  Spun, 
in  New-Caflile,  where  Philip  II.  builr  a fa- 
mous mon:*rtc*ry  in  156  •},  in  memory  of  the 
viftory  gained  over  the  French  ne^rSt  Quin- 
t:n  ; it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  eighth 
wonder  oi  the  world.  It  confilisof  a royal 
palace,  a church,  eloiflers,  a college,  a li- 
brary, the  fliops  of  different  art  ills,  apart- 
ments for  a great  number  of  people,  beauti- 
ful walks,  large  allies,  an  extenfive  p rk, 
and  great  gardens,  adorned  with  a vail  num- 
ber of  fountains.  It  is  built  in  a dry,  bar- 
ren country,  furrounded  with  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  where  nothing  grows,  but  what  is 
cultivated  with  extraordinary  care.  It  is 
built  with  grey  Hones,  which  were  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  is  the  principal  rea- 
fon  of  its  being  crefted  on  fo  dilagrctable  a 
fpot.  They  wot ked  at  this  ftrufture  twenty- 
two  years,  and  it  cort  6,oco,oco  of  ciowns  ; 
feme  fay  the  expence  w’as  20, 000,  00,  hut 
then  they  ir.uft  mean  French  livrts.  It  is  a 
long  fquare  of  280  feet,  and  four  ftories 
high  j they  reckon  800  pillars,  1 i,coo 
fquare  windows,  and  14000  gates.  The 
molt  remarkable  part  is  1 he' vaulted  chapel, 
wherein  'is  a magnificent  fcpuhrh re,  called  the 
Pantheon,  becaufe  it  is  built  in  imitation  of 
that  vhuich  at  Rome  j it  is  the  burying. 
3 F place 
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place  of  all  the  king*  and  queens  of  Spain, 
and  is  thought  by  iome*to  be  the  molt  cUri- 
Oii*  piece  of  arch. tenure  in  the  world.  The! 
far  hers,  which  belong  to  the  monadery,  are  j 
aco  in  number,  and  havtf  an  income  of 
4c  coo  ducats  a-ycar,  which  is  fulficient  to 
maintain  them  in  great  plenty.  The  church 
Is  built  after  the  model  <*f  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  170b, 
and  !*>  feated  on  the  rmr  Guadara,  1 5 miles 
N W.  of  Madrid,  and  25  S.  of  aegovia. 
Lon  14.  o.  lat.  40.  3 c. 

ESP\fLlER,  S [gfpaffier,  Fr.  fpeJliera. 
It.I.j  in  Gardening,  rows  of  tries  planted 
j •of'd  a gasdrn,  and  trained  op  hat  in  aclofe 
heuj»ef  for  the  defence  of  tender  plants,  or 
the  Iccuricy  of  fruit  trees  again  ft  violence  and 
iniu'V  of  wind  and  weather  ; generallyap- 
plied  to  hedges  of  fruit-trees  which  are  train- 
ed up  regn  arly  to  a lattice  work  of  wood, 
foimcd  of  a(l)  poles,  or  (quire  long  timbers 
rf  fir,  & c.  The  frees  chiefly  planted  for 
gj'pa.'ir* , are  apples,  and  pears. 

ESPE'CIAL,  Adj.  [ fpecialis , l at.}  prin- 
cipal, chief y eminently  fcrviccable,  inffru- 
mcntal. 

ESPECIALLY,  Adv.  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  principally  , chiefly ^ atove  all 
Gibers ; particularly. 

r.SFLANA'DE,  S.  [Fr.]  in  Fortification, 
the  empty  fpace  between  the  glacis  of  a cita- 
del. and  the  firft  houfes  of  a lawn. 

ESPOUSALS,  S.  f epuiiy  Fr.  f pen  fata  t 
Lat.  ] the  a&  of  affiancing  a man  and  wo- 
man to  each  other;  the  ceremony  of  be- 
trothing. Figuratively,  a wedding. 

ESfOU'SAL,  Adi.  belonging  to  the  cere- 
mony of  betrothing.  u Ejfujal  (beets.** 
Bacon, 

To  ESPOUSE,  V.  A.  [ 'tfpoufer  Fr.]  to 
contract  a marriage,  to  betroth,  ufed  with  to. 
To  nu-ry.  To  defend  or  maintain  an  opi- 
nion, cuufc,  party,  or  perfon. 

To  ;-;  >PY',  v'  A.  \tfr\er%  Fr.]  to  fee  at  a 
di flame.  To  difeover  a thing  intended  to 
/ be  concealed.  To  fie  unexpetfedly.  To  dif- 
cover.  Ncuterly,  to  watch  ; to  take  notice; 
to  look  about. 

KSQIT'RB,  S.  [pronounced  rqtnre^  efeuer, 
Fr.]  the  armour-bearer,  or  attendant  upon  a 
knight.  A title  of  dignity  next  to  that  of 
knight.  Every  knight  was  anciently  ferved 
hy  two  of  them,  who  earned  his  helmet  and 
buckler,  holding  lands  of  him  in  efeuage. 
A*  ft' *1  the  name  was  a nime  of  office  only. 
The  title  is  now  given  to  all  the  finis  of  no- 
blemen and  their  heirs  male  for  ever;  the 
jp,ur  ebfhires  6f  the  king’s  body  ; the  eldcft 
forjs  of  bardlets,  arid  of  the  knights  of  the 
fV.th,  nd  their  heirs  in  the  tight  line;  tothofe 
th  it  ferve  the  king  in  any  rcfpeflahle  employ- 
nv.nr,4  The  chief  of  fume  1 families  enjny 
this  title  hy  prefeription,  tfiofe  tliat  bear  any 
fuperior  office  hi  the  com  mm- wealth,  as 
flieriri’  of  any  coinity,  jufticcs  of  the 
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peace,  baraifters,  and  thofe  who  hear  a rtp- 
tain’s  commiifion. 

To  ESS  A'  Y.  V.  A.  [e/fiycr,  Fr.}  to  at-* 
tempt,  try,  drive,  or  endeavour.  To  try  the 
purity  of  metals.  44  The  ftandard  of  oxir 
Mint  being  now  fettled,  the  methods  of  effac- 
ing fui table  to  it,  &c.”  Locke.  This  latter 
fe.  fe  is  now  fpclt,  ASSAY. 

ES'SAY,  S.  [pronounced  Indifferently  on 
either  fy liable]  an  attempt,  endeavour,  of 
trial  A loofe  fally  of  the  mind,  a piece 
wherein  the  thoughts  arc  fet  down  as  they 
occur  without  any  regard  to  method.  , 
ESSENCE,  S.  [Fr.  cfler.ua , Lat  ] in  Lo- 
gie, the  very  nature  of  any  being  That 
l which  conftitutes  the  n.itvre  of  a thing.  Fi- 
guratively, being,  or  a perforr  which  has  fcx- 
| iflenec.  “ Heavenly  ejjcnce."  Par.  Left.  In 
| Chcmillry,  the  virtues  extracted  from  any 
fimple,  reduced  to  a narrow  compafs.  A per- 
fume, or  odour.  44  Nor  let  th’  in»prifon*d 
eJJ'tnce  1 exhale.’*  Pcfc. 

To  ESSENCE,  V.  A.  to  feent  with  any 
ejEme  or  perfume.  “ The  hulbund  fails- - 
at  eftencea  fop.’*  UpeFi.  N r>,  iSz. 

ESSEN^TIAL,  Adj.  \fjjevt\el , Fr.  of  eftcir- 
t;j/:Sy  Lat.  | neccfferj  to  the  exiflance  of  a 
thing.  Important  in  the  higcfl  degree. 
Containing  all  the  befl,  refined  and  mad  ela- 
borated parts  material. 

ESSEN' T F A t.,  S.  being  or  eflence.  44  Re- 
duce— to  nothing  th • s cjjential .**  Par.  Left. 
Nature;  a chief  or  principal  point. 

ESSENTIALLY,  Adv.  [ej/lnttafocr,  low 
I-at-]  natunllv,  or  by  the  con  dilution  of  na- 
ture, materially. 

ESSEX,  S.  an  Englilh  county,  44  miles  in 
length,  ana  42  in  breadth,  hounded  on  the 
S by  the  river  Thames,  on  the  W.  by  Hcrt- 
fordlhire  and  Middlesex,  on  the  N.  by  Cam- 
bridge and  Suffolk,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
fca.  It  contains  34,800  houfes,  2c S'. 8 o 
inhabitants,  4/5  parUheS,  and  27  rtj.tike:- 
towns  ; the  productions  are  eorn,  fifh,  fowls, 
clo  h,  (luffs,  hops,  oyftcrs,  and  EfFron,  which 
hll  is  the  bwl  in  the  world.  I he  rivet's,  bc- 
fjdes  the  Thames,  arc,  the  Stout,  (he  Lee, 
the  Cohi,  the  Chclmrr;  the  Cfoucb,  and  the 
Roden.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts  is- 
heahhy,  ’out  in  the  marlhcs,  'neir  the  fca,  it 
produces  agues,  particularly  m (he  Hundreds* 
It  finds  8 members  to  pailiament.  th  ;t;  is,  6 
for  ( oJchcflcr,  Harwich,  and  Msliui,  and  z 
for  the  county.  The  couhty-towrt  LCnclmf- 
tord;  but  Coichcfler  is  the  largcfl,  a'mj  ihof? 
famous. 

ESSO'IGN,  or  ESS'.OIEN,  1 [cx.lie]  fr. 
anexcufcl  in  law  an'  excufe  allowed  for  the 
abfencC  of  a perfon  ‘who  is  fummohed  To  ap- 
pear in  a court  of  juftiec.  The  perfon  who 
lSCXCllfcd. 

To  EsTA'SLfSff,  V.  A.  fc:.b>y?:r.) 
to  fctrlc  firmly;  to  fix'  uJudierably. , To 
make  firm.  ?»r  ratify  a law.  Tb  foi;n d, 
build;  w pliceia  Rich  ;a  manner,  as. not  to 

be 
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be  fiibjeft  to  fall  or  move.  “ He  both  t off  gi-o  md  which  is  fallow.  (t  When  they 

founded  ir  upon  the  feus,  and  ejlabhjbrd  it  fpw  their t>cb  crops.’*  Mortitn. 

upon  the  flooJs.*'  PM.  xxiv.  12.  To  make  KTER'NAL,  Ailj.  [Fr.  eeterrws,  Lat.] 
a fettlemcnt  of  an  eftate  on  a perfon.  To  * without  beginning  or  end.  Without  beg  11- 

entail.  We  will  sftjbtijb  our  efta;e  — up-  » ning.  Without  ceufing  lobe;  codiets,  im- 

on  ovir  eldeft  Malcolm  ” Slab.  m 1 mortal.  Figuratively,  perpetual,  con  Hunt, 

ESTABLISHMENT,  S.  [etabtijfcmnit , | without  in :u million.  “ Fires  eternal  iu  thy 


Fr.]  a confirmation,  or  ratification.  A fet 
tied  form  of  management.  A foundation, 
fundamental  principle,  or  fettled  law'.  In- 
come, fallary  or  pcnfion.  “ Ry*gradually 
idle  ning  your  e’taihpjnunt.'  Gulliv.  T/a-v. 

ESTATE,  S .[e/iatt,  Fr.]  condition,  cir- 
curoftance,  or  rank  of  life.  Fortune,  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a perfon’s  po Hellions  in 
land.  Rank  or  quality. 

To  ES TF-ELM,  V.  A.  [W?<mr,  Fr 
Lat.l  to  fet  a value- on  a thing-  To  prize  ; j 
to  value  ; »o  regard  ; to  refped,  or  account. 

ESTEE'M,  S.  the  ad  of  refped  priJ  to  a 
perfon.  The  value,  tefped,  or  repatarion 
of  a perfon  or  thing. 

ESTIMABLE,  Adj.  [Fr.]  valuable,  to 
he  purchTcd  at  a high  price.  Worthy  of 
honour,  refped,  orejicem. 

ES'TIMABLENESS,  S.  that  quality 
which  renders  a thing  worthy  of  eft  cm. 

To  ESTIMATE,  V.  A.  [erjiiwatus  of 
teftinfo,  L'»t.]  to  rate  j to  fix  the  value  of  a 
thing;  to  judge  of  a thing.  To  calculate  or 
compute. 

ESTIMATE,  S.  a calculation  or  compu- 
tation. Value.  Valuation.  A judgment 
formed  from  comparing  things. 

ESTIMATION,  S.  the  affigntng  the 
proper  pioportion  of  a thing.  A calculation 
or  computation.  Judgment,  or  opinion 
formed  on  comparing.  'Thar  degree  of  rch’cd 
paid  to  a perfon  from  considering  their 
merits.  4 

ESTIMATIVE,  AJj.  having  the  power 
of  rn  .king  a coir.parifon  or  calculation. 

ESTIMATOR,  S.  a perfon,  who  from, 
confidering  the  nature  of  things,  eftimntes 
their  worth,  preference,  value,  or  impor- 
tance. 

Jo  ESTRA  NGE,  V.  A.  \ granger, Fr.] 


temples  Ihine  **  DryJ.  That  which  has  been 
■nd  always  will  be  the  fame.  “ Eternal 
truth?.”  DryJ. 

ETER'NAL,  S.  (eterntl,  Fr  ] one  of  the 
appellations  of  God,  implying  his  cxiftence 
before  all  lime.  “ The  Eternal  to  prevent 
fuch  horrid  fray.”  Par.  Loji. 

£ rER'NALfST,  S.  one  who  holds  that 
the  world  was  not  created,  but  cxifted  from 
all  erernity. 

To  E rtR'NAUSE,  V.  A.  to  make  eter- 
nal, immortal,  orciidlefs. 

El  KR'NALLY,  Adv.  without  beginning 
or  end.  From  eternity  to  eternity.  Pcipc- 
tually,  conftantly.  “ Where  wtftern  gales 
eternally  refidc.”  slJdif. 

ETER'NITY,  S.  [e ferrite',  Fr.  eeternitai, 
Lat.]  duration  without  beginning  or  end  ; 
duration  without  beginning,  is  what  the 
fchoolmen  call  eternity  a parte  ante , and  du- 
ration without  end,  what  they  imply  by  eter- 
nity a parte  pcfl . • 

To  ETE  RNIZE,  V.  A [aternixer,  Fr.] 
to  r nder  perpetual,  or  endlefs.  To  render 
immortal. 

E'  FHER,  S.  f eetbar,  Lat.  of  euSr,^,  Gr.J 
a thin  fubtlc  matter,  much  finer  than  air, 
which  commences  from  the  limits  of  our  at- 
mofphere,  and  poflclfes  the  whole  heavenly 
fpace^ 

ETHE'REAL,  Adj.  formed  of  ether. 
Figuratively,  heavenly. 

E rjHE'REpUS,  Adj.  \<etbercns,  Lat.] 
formed  of  ether.  Heavenly.  “ Of  this 
\etbereous  mould.'*  Par.  Loft. 

E THICAL,  Adj.  [<9ix0c>  Gr.]  moral ; 
treating  on  morality. 

ETHICALLY,  Adj.  after  , the  manner 
of  ethics,  or  moral  philofophy. 

ETHIC,  Adi.  Gr.J  moral  ; cen- 


to withdraw;  to  alienate,  or  divert  a thing  ■ raining  precepts  of  morality, 
from  its  original  ufe  To  change  from  kind- I ETHICS,  S.  (so**,  Cr.  ] that  part  of 
.nefs  ter  indifference,  applied  to  the  atfcdlions  i philofophy  which  treats  of  our  duty  as  mem- 
To  withdraw,  or  uitlio’di  *•  We  mult  bers  of  fociety,  or  as  men.  Mojvlity 
endeavour  to  cflrangc  our  belief.’*  Glam/.  ETHNIC,  Adj.  [ifmasc,  Gr.J  heathen, 
Ufed  with  from.  , pagan,  not  enlightened  with  the  knowledge 

ESTRANGEMENT,  S.  difufe.  Pe-  : of  the  true  God. 
movnl,  the -0:  of  confideting  a thing  wi-'h 


indifference,  which  was  once  an  object  of  ar- 
dent affeflion. 

E'STL'ARY,  S,  [ eejluareum,  Lat.]  an  arm 
of  the  fea ; the  mouth  of  a lake  or  river, 
communicating  with  the  fca.  A frith. 

'ETC,  a con traflion  of  et  cetera.  Lat.  im- 
plying, and  fo  on  ; and  the  like ; and  the 
reft ; and  fo  forth. 

To  E'TCIf,  V.  A.  [etis-en,  Teut.]  to  en- 
grave on  copper ‘with  aqua  tortis. 

tl  l'CH,  S.  in  huftundry,  a crop  taken 


ET  HNICS,  S.  heathens,  idolaters. 
ETHOLO'GJCAL,  Adj.  [from  Gr.J 
treating  of  morality.  V 

ETNA-MOUNT,  the  name  #f  a volca-  * 
no,  now  called  Gibcl  by  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  mountains  in 
Europe,  and  the  higheft  in  Sicily,  feated  in 
the  Val'di-Dcmona,  to  miles  W.of  Catania. 

It  is  ucll  cultivated  all  round  the  foot,  and 
is  covered  with  vines  on  the  S.  hde  ; . but  on 
tht  N.  there  is  nothing  but  Urge  fvrefts. 
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. & foi.r.thf  JWP»<  it  is  always  covered  wtrh| 
' fnow?  end  yet  it  never  ccalcs  to  huotoc,  and  | 
• pften  lend^ , forth  flames.  The  cinders,  j 
which,  arc  thrown  out  in  final  I quantities  ,-l 
rl  (ewe  for  manure  to  the  adjacent  lands,  bill 
a large  torrent  d-ts  a great  deal  of  mifehief. 
There  are  new  openings  m *de,  from  time  to 
. ti.mc,  with  fitch  a g eat  noife,  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  put  into  terrible  t right 5.  The! 
^teateft  eruptions  known  of  late,  happened 
in  the  year  1536,  1554,  1566,  1579,  1C69, 
and  169 1;  which  hit  was  very  te  rihle, 
y ar.J  was  attended  with  an  earthquake  which 
, overturned  the  town  of  Catania,  in  a mo- 
ment. and  buried  1S000  peifons  in  its  ruins. 
This  mountain  is  63  miles  in  circumference 
at  the  foot. 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  Adj.  | from  etymo 
kgj  i reLting  to  the  derivation  of  words. 

ETYMOLOGIST,  S.  one  who  Searches 
out  the  original,  explains,  or  Ihe  vs  the  de- 
rivation of  woids. 

ETYMOLOGY*  S ["of  etyttr>Ibwu9  L*tt 


E V E 

1 

writer  .of.  thcgofpel.  One  who  propagates 

Cfcriltianityv 

To  EY A'NGELIZE,  V.  A.  [rtwrre/fesv* 
Lat.  to  infirucl  in  the  dottrfeie* 

contained  in  the  gofpei.  To  cohvtrt  tQ 
L'hrifmoity. 

EVA'NID,  Adj.  fmir'/si)  Lat.)  faint, 
weak,  vaniibing  or  gt'  v.  mg  imperceptible*. 

LVATOrcASLE,  A hi.  \evaporer9  Fr.  J 
that  which  may  be  difperfed  in  fumes  or  va- 
pours. # 

To  EVA'POR<\TE,  v:  A.  [rvTf»rntusx 
Lat.]  to  exhale  or  diilipate  moifturc  in  fumes, 
fteam  and  vapours.  Neuter  I y,  to  fly  away 
in  vapours  and  fumes;  to  walte  infenfibly 
like  u volatile fpirit. 

EVAPORATION,  S.  [Fr-  evapratio, 
Lat.  j the  ai\  of  flying  away  in  fumes  and 
vapours.  In  Philofophy,  the  aft  «>r  . gating 
the  moifhire  of  a body,  or  of  difiipating  ,t 
in  fumes  and  vapours.  In  Pharmacy,  ..n 
operation  by  which  the  aqueous  and  volatilq 
parts  are  ditf>  pared  by  fire  in  fleams,  fo  as  to 


from  truest,  and  Vy-o;,  Gr.J  that  pan  of  Ieive  the  run  filing  part  (Wronger  and  of  a 
grarnniir  which  treats  of  the  derivation  ot]  higher  confidence.  Figuratively,  avert,  or 
words,  anJ  thereby  arrives  at  their  primary  | dtlilunge.  .. 

ligntfiotion.  The  derivation  of  a woid;j  EVA'S  ION,  S.  (Fr.  evafuvt%  1 at.  of  rvado9 
"t  lie  amlytis  of  words.  j Lit.J  a ftratageni,  aitiiicc  or  fop  hi  dry,  made 

E'TYMON,  S.  [Gr.]  the  original  word  ufeof  :s  an  ex  ufr, 
from  whmcc  another  is  derived.  1 EVA'SIVE,  Adj,  prattifing  artifices,  fo- 

EVA'COAN  T,  S.  [tvaeuatts,  Lat.]  in ! phi  dry,  or  firutagems,  to  avoid  coming  to 
medicine,  a remedy  to  expel  or  carry  olf  any  J the  point. 

i.L  peccant  or  redundant  humours,  by  the)  EVA'S IV ELY,  Adj.  fo  as  to  be  guilty  of 
proper  outlets,  or  emunctorics.  fopldflry,  quibb’.es,  tr.cks,  fubterfuges,  or 

To  EVA'CUATK,  V.  A,  [vj.-wj/w,  o.  j aoificc  in  oidcr  to  avoid  a difficulty.  A word 
tvacuo,  Uf)  to  clear  a thing  of  its  con- 1 of  reproach 

tents.  To  throw  out  as  noxious  and  offcn-1  El  'Cfl  ARTST,  S.  [from  iu,  and  jrapi?] 
five.  To  avoid  hv  ftool,  or  through  any  »;f  the  2&  of  giving  thanks  5 applied  by  divines 
the  ixecretory  pufLge?.(  To  make  void  01  > to  fignify  the  thankful  remembrance  of  the 
ami  : 1.  It  would  not  evacuate  a mar-  death  of  Chrift  in  the  bk fled  Sacrament,  or 
i’ifgr  **  J>acin,  Toqr.it,  or  withdraw  from  j Lord’s  fupper.  * * 


He 

.\v. 


never  effectually  evacuated  I 


a pi  ce. 

('-UJonia.  .-wi, 

j/v'ACCA'i TOV,  S.  [eva-ettath,  Lat.j  a] 
^ i k h.tw!:-g,  cm  nil  oil  or  diichargc.  Ab:>li*| 
t on  ok  annulling.  The  quitting  of  a conn 
trv.  A «fi  charge  procured  by  mediemch. 

To  I'.V.VDK,  V-  A.  * 

efc.pe,  1 J tide  or  avoid 


EUCH  ARFSTICAL,  Adj  containing  dOs 
of  thankfgmng.  Relating  to  the  Lord's 

flipper. 

EY'E,  E'VF-tf,  S.  [afett,  Sax.]  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  ; the  interval  between 
| bioad  light  and  datknefs*  The  vigil,  or 
[tWiiff,  Lur.J  to  fail  to  be  obferved  the  day  before  a holiday, 
irrific-  <>r  ftrata-  In  this  fenfe  eve  i>  only  ufed  ; iu  the  oiiur. 


gim.  To jleelir.c  by  fubfeffuge.  'i'o  c.c.ipc ' even  or  ere  indifertmiMatciy. 


or  elude  by  fopfiiJtry.  To  tfeipe  as  ’in* 
'p:rc*-p;iblf  r iiiiconqucrab  e,  or  us  tow  great 
~ or'  tub  fni. Ji  to  be  bid  hold  on,  1 vised  or 
Ti'ibd.ied  Neuterly,  to  make  an  efcape  ; to 
(Ip  tivay.  To  etc  ape  by  fiibtlciy,  firaugem, 
or  fobhitiry. 

bV  \G  • TiON,  S.  Tv'iy/itu r,  L it.]  the 
’ iVi'in  u ct  c**crfi*  or  line- 
KVAN.^CFn'T,  l at.]  va- 

fil.V.i  i<>’;  1-  (b*..ing  fo  as  ivj*  to  be  pe:c«ivcJ 

• hythA  feiifv  s.  ' , 

E Y ET,  fC  tL.  Adj-  \waryi Fq:<f,  Fr. 
e*i ■tip idf r,’  L t/f  :i>’e  to  ihe  gofpei 
Ag  ecaUc  o the  dr  ft  lines  of’  (^hrifiiiRity  a? 

SC  M ■: 

EV^i'NGELliT,  S.  \}udyy iXaj,  Cir.j  *a 


EV'ELYN,  [JOHN]  a learned  writer  of 
the  17th  century  ; descended  fiom  a very 
ancient  anJ  honourable  family  which  flon- 
rilhcd  originally  at  a place  called  Evelyn,  in 
th .*  county  of  Salop.  This  name,  originally 
written  Avcllan,  or  Ivqlin,  fignifies  a filbcrd 
or  hazel.  ’ He  was  born  Odolier  31,  1620, 
at  Wooton  it)  Surrey,  a place  which  ow'  d 
no  little  praife  10  his  arceflors,  who  were  all 
of  them  fond  of  planting.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  tree  fchool  of  Lewes  in  Suflcx, 
fiom  wher.ee  he  was  removed  fo  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  irt  1637,  a gentleman 
commoner;  having  proiecutcd  his  fludie^ 
herein  luge  ui.J  philofophy,  he  icinoved 
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to  the  Middle-Temple,  London,  where  he  plied  lb  the  paffions.  Of  the  fame  heiglitli^ 
continued  liil  1644,  and  th<*n  by  leave  >ob-  ufid  comparatively,  and  followed  by  ivitb. . 

, tained  from  under  king  Charles  Ill's  own  To  E'VEN,  V.  A.  to  make  the  heighth 
band,  left  England  in  queft  of  improvements  of  two  things,  or  the  quantity  of  two  nura- 
i abroad.  The  accuracy  wherewith  he  ex-  bers  the  fame.  To  make  level/ applied  to 
amined  every  thing  curious  in  architecture,  furface,  joined  to  with.  Ncutcrly,  to  bc- 
painting,  antiquities,  and  natural  philofoi»hy.  come  even. 

is  fcarcely  conceivable  to  any  but  thofc  who  EVfEN,  Adv.  [contracted  in  Poetry,  to 
have  peru fed  his  works,  and  his  readeis  art  ev'n,  or  een]  equal  to.  E-vert  though , not- 
atways  I'ruick  with  admiration,  vv  hen  he  j wiihdanding.  When  ufed  as  an  heightening 
returned  home  the  noble  fund  of  knowledge  plirafc,  it  implies  a tacit  companion,  which 
he  had  laid  in  abroad  w as  difleminated  for  j gives  great  force  to  the  words  immediately 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen;  but  his  life  following.  In  common  dilcourfe,  pro- 
was  not  only  that,  of  a fcholar,  but  likewife  nounccd  ecn,  and  ufed  as  a word  of  concef- 
that  of  a politician  ; and  he  was  not  only  an  fion.  “ I Ihall  ten  let  it  pafs.”  Collier . 
admirer  of  nature,  but  likewife  a lovcf  of  J EVEN-HA'NDED,  Adj  impartial,  tin- 
h is  king  and  country;  the  prudent  flep  he  biaHed,  • alluding  to  a balance  whole  fcales 
• took  to  juOify  the  character  of  Charles  IT.  hang  m'»,  when  nothing  is  in  cither  of 
from  the  virulence  of  calumny,  and  the  ad-  them.  44  Even-handsel  judice.*\  Sbak.. 
vances  he  made  to  colonel  Morley,  to  render  fc'VENING,  S.  [afen,  Sax.  avsnd,  Belg.J 
his  reftoratron  eafy,  are  fufticient  confirma-  the  dole  of  the  day;  or  that  part  which  is 
lions  of  his  loyalty.  The  arduous  employ-  lomewhat  light  after  funfet, 

< incuts  he  was  engaged  in  during  the  E'VENLY,  Adv.  equally  ; in  the  fame 
Teigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  and  manner;  with  the  fame  force;  uniformly, 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  Levelly,  -applied  to  furface  ; without  in- 
the  difeharge  of  them,  Ihewed  that  he  wanted  dining  to  either  fide,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
not  abilities  for  public  employs.  And  if  we  applied  to  pollure  or  fituution.  In  an  im- 
confidcr  the  iiigh  character  he  bore  among  partial  manner ; or  without  favouring  one 
t^e  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  th$  utility  perfon  more  than  another.  Without  elation, 
of  all  his  treatifes,  which  tended  not  only  to  or  dejeftion,  with  equanimity,  applied  to 
the  cmbellifhing,  but  likewife  the  fecurity  the  Hate  of  the  mind.  44  He  bore  his  vir- 
of  his  country  ; we  mud  even  in  thefe  days  lues  fo  evenly."-  Sbak. 
own  Qurfelves  indebted  to  his  pen.  No  man  E'VENNESS,  S.  the  being  free  from 
ever  cultivated  botany,  all  the  branches  of  ruggednefs  ; fmoothnefs;  levclnefs.  That 
natural  philofophy,  the  defigning  arts,  archi-  which  is  neither  on  one  fide  or  the  other, 
tqflure,  engraving,  painting,  gardening  and  Impartiality,  freedom  from  bias.  Calm- 
antiquities,  with  more  afliduity,  and  w ith  ! nefs. 

more  fucccfs.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  is  j EVE'NT,  S.  [ever.tus,  Lat.]  an  incident, 
indebted  to  his  mediation  for  tfie  Aurundelian  action,  any  thing  which  happens.  The  re- 
garbles,  the  learned  editor  of  Cambden  for  full.  The  conclufion,  or  upfiiot. 
the  additions  to  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  EVE'NTFUL,  Adj.  full  of  incidents,  or 
Mr.  Houghten  for  great  pmbellifhments  to  events. 

his  treatile  on  hulbandry.  He  was  not  only  EVE'NTUAL,  Adj.  happening,  fuccccd- 
inafler  of  feveral  languages,  but  likewife  a ing  in  confequcncc.  Confcquentially. 
great  improver  of  his  own.  Though  learned,  EVE'NTUALLY,  Adv.  in  the  event, 
he  was  humble,  and  ready  to  communicate  refulf,  or  confequcncc.  “ Hermione  was 
his  (fores  to  any  perfon.  As  he  lived  an  or-'  hut  intentionally,  not  eventually  difubedient 
n ament  to  cuf  nation,  fo  he  died  an  example)  to  you.”  Beyle . 

to*  all  that  fucceed  him;  and  as  he  (pent  a EV'ER,  Adv.  [afre,  Sax.]  at  any  time, 
life  of  86  years  in  the  fcrvicc  of  his  Creator,  ? if  ever.  Before,  or  any  time  before,  joined 
fo  he  took  care  that  his  death  fiiould  not  be  1 with  than,  as,  or  any  comparative  adverb, 
without  ir.firudtion,  as  appears  from  the  Always;  forever.  At  all  times  pad,  and  to 
inferption  on  his  tombltone,  which  informs  all  time  to  come.  To  all  eternity,  when  re- 
us, 44  Tk  .t  living  in  an  age  of  extraordinaty  plated  it  implies  a dronger  affirmation  that 
events  and  revolutions,  he  had  learned  from  the  time  or  duration  of  a thing  (hall  never 
thence  this  truth,  which  he  defired  might  be  end,  4 4 ever  and  ever."  Followed  by  anon, 
commit" ieiud  to  pol ferity.  — '1  hat  all  is  va-  it  implies  frequently,  or  fuccclGvcly.  “ Ever 
ni:y  wlvc.h  is  not  lionefr,  and  that  theic  is  and  anon  a lilvcr  tear  dole  down,**  Dryd. 
IU3  fo  id  wikiom  but  in  real  piety.  Ever  a , from  even  ich , or  every , implies 

L'VLM,  Adj. \ffen,  euen,  Sax.  even,  Bclg.]  any.  44  Better  than  I love  e'er  a feurvy 
» fmooth  ; not  rugged;  level.  Not  odd,  ca-  young  boy.”  Sbak. 
pivMeof  being  divided  into  equal  parts,  equal  EV'ER-GREE'N,  Adj.  green  throughout 
with  anciher,  or  not  exceeding,  applied  to  the  year. 

fciia.ber,  uilU  with  to  and  -with.  Calm,  ap-  EV'ER-GREE'N,  S.  a plant  wlJdi  re- 
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Cains  its  leaves  and  green  colour  through  all 
ihe  fea'ons.  $ 

tEVER  LA'ST|.\G.  Adj.  enduring  for 
ever,  Immortal. 

:fcV£RLAST.ItfG.  S eternity,  etcrijat 
duratin,  whether  pafl  01  future.  Like  wife 
a coii’-d  woollen  Huff,  whic.'i  receives  its 
name  faun  its  iuppotcJ  ftnngth*  Jo  botany, 
a pes  lb  c.licd. 

fcVi  RLA‘'»TINGLY,  Adv.  eternaHy  j 
for  e\er.  Without  end. 
oJEV  ERL  A 'STING  NESS,  S.  eternity.  A 
bonnet  ids  or  indefinite  duration. 

EVERLl  V'ING,  Adj.  ha\ing  life  without 
end.  Immoral. 

£VERMC/RE,  AJv.  [more,  according  to 
John  ion.  is  an  expletive  accidentally  added  ; 
but  as  in  Greek,  negatives  added  to  negatives 
only  in crcafc  their  lorce ; lo  more,  which  is j 
a Comparative  adjective,  being  added  to  t verf 
is  intended  to  incrcafe  its  force,  and  to  (hew 
a,  greater  Impolfibiiity  of  ending,  or  a 
Wronger  nfinmatiou  of  eternal  duration]  al- 
ways; incdLntly;  eternally* 

fcV'ER-FLEA'SING,  Adj.  always  giving 
or  affording  pleafure. 

To  EVER!',  V.  A.  ([» vttto,  Lat.]  to) 
destroy  or  overthrow. 

fcVE'RY,  A.ij.  \ofer,  calc,  Sax  ] each  in- 
dividual, each  at  tide.  Everj-vtbere,  in  all 
places. 

E'VES  DROPPER,  S.  one  who  gets 
under  a window,  to  hearken  and  difeover 
the  fecrets  of  a family. 

To  EVICT,  V.  A.  [eviffus,  Lac.]  in 
JLaw,  to  call  out  of  a pofleflion , or  to  dif- 
pofiels  by  due  courfc  of  law  j ufid  with  out. 
or  f'mtu  To  prove,  or  evince.  “ Jts  ne- 
ediity  evicted.*'  Cbatm. 

EVICTION,  S.  d'fpoficHIon  by  a fentence 
at  law.  Proof,  evidence. 

EVTDENCE,  S.  [Fr]  undoubted  cer- 
tainty. Teftimony,  proof.  A per fon  who 
is  fummoned  to  give  tenimony. 

To  EVIDENCE,  V.  A,  to  prove.  To 
difeover  cr  teflify. 

EVIDENT,  Adj.  plain  with  refpeft  to 
proof.  Proved  beyond  doubt.  Notoiious. 

EVIDENTLY.  Adv.  fo  as  to  appeal 
plain,  indubitable  and  clear. 

JL'VIL,  Adj.  f ' fd-,  yftl,  Sax.l  having  bad 
qualities  of  any  -kUd.  Wicked,  malicious 
applied  to  morals.  Figuratively,  cahmitous 
or  miicrable,  applied  to  condition  or  circum- 
stances. Mifchicveits,  dcfiru&ive;  infernal 
“ An  evil  fpirit.'1 

E VIL,  S.  natural  evil,  is  that  defert  which 
arifes  from  natural  cables,  without  our  own 
con  fan  or  knowledge.  Moral  evil  is  that 
inconvenience  which  arifes  from  natural 
Caufcs,  by  our  own  con  font  or  choice  When 
applied  to  acling  contrary  to  the  revealed 
laws  of  the  Deity,  it  is  termed  wickednds, 
or  fin  j applied  to  ailing  contiary  to  the 
)?wsof  govcrnm:m,  a crime;  and  applied 
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to  ailing  contrary  to  the  mcer  rule  of  fitnefs, 
a fault.  Applied  to  the  inconveniencies  re- 
fdltirig  from  want  of  wealth  or  friends,  it 
is  termed  calamity,  or  mifery,  but  wheu  to 
want  of  health,  It  is  called  a diileitiper,  or 
diiede;  on  the  whole,  rv/7  is  wha:  is  apt  to 
produce  or  incrcafe  ary  pain,  or  diminifh  any 
pleature  in  us;  or  clfe  to  procure  us  any  in- 
convenience, or  deprive  us  of  any  good. 

F.'VIL,  Adv.  [contracted  commonly 
into  ill]  in  a manner  inconfificnt  with  virtue 
and  innocence. 

I o EVI'NCF,  V.  A.  f erinco,  Lat.]  to 
prove,  make  evident,  or  convince. 

EVIN'CIB LE,  Adj  ca;  able  of  being  pro- 
ved. or  made  evident. 

EVIN'CJBLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  force  a (lent 
or  convict  on. 

EV'IlABLE,  Adj.  [evitalHts,  Lat.]  that 
which  nny'hcfurmcuntcd,  or  avoiJcJ. 

To  EV'ITATE,  V.  A.  [ evitatus , Lat.  of 
evito  to  avoid,  fhun,  or  cfcjpc. 

E U- LOGY,  S [from  iv,  Gr.  and  ^y«f] 
a praife.  commemoration,  or  panegyric.  A 
difeourfe  in  praife  of  a perfon. 

EU'NUCH,  S.  [from  turn,  Gr.  and  f/'^j 
one  who  has  been  call  rated.  Figuratively,  a 
chief  officer  of  the  houfholdof  an  eaftcfn  mo- 
narch, fuch  perfons  only  being  fnffered  to 
attend. 

To  EU'NUCHATE,  V.  A.  to  caftrate, 
or  make  an  eunuch. 

EVOCATION,  S.  [ evocatio,  ,Lab]  thfc1 
alt  of  calling  out.  M An  evocation,  of  thi 
dead  from  hell.’*  Pope . Ufed  withyrom. 

To  E VOL/VE,  V.  A.  [evolve,  Lat.]  to 
unroll ; to  unfold,  or  difentanglc.  Neutcrly, 
to  open  or  difclofe  itfelf. 

EVO'JLVENT,  S.  [evolvent,  Lat  ] in  Geo- 
metry, a curve,  which  refults  from  the  evo- 
lution of  a curve. 

EVOLUTION,  S.  [evolutus,  Lat.]  the  aft 
of  unrolling,  or  unfolding.  In  Geometry, 
the  opening  or  unfolding  of  a curve  or  circle. 
I:i  Algebra,  the  extraction  of  roots  from  any 
given  power.  The  divers  figures,  turns,  and 
motions  made  by  a body  of  foldicrs,  cither 
in  ranging  thcmfclves  in  form  of  battle,  or  in 
| changing  their  form  ; whether  by  way  of  tx* 

I ereife,  or  during  an  engagement. 

F.U'PHONY,  S.  [from  iv,  Gr.  and  <pa»i,] 
in  Grammar,  an  eafinefs,  fmoothnefs,  and' 
elegancy  df  pronunciation.  An  agreeable 
found.  A figure,  whereby  we  omit  a harfher 
letter  or  fuhltitute  a fmoother  in  its  place 
for  the  fake  of  pronunciation. 

EU'PHRASY,  S [eerpbrafa,  Lat.]  in  Bo^ 
tany,  the  herb  called  eyebr  ght  from  its  fup- 
pofed  virttte  in  clearing  the  fight  ; it  groWs 
naturally  m commons  and  fields,  always 
among  grafs,  heath,  and  furz,  &c.  lt  Pur- 
ged w ith  eufibrafy  dnd  rue.— tlievifbal  hervi.u* 
Pur.  Lofi. 

EUROPE,  called  By  the  people  of  AfiaV 
Frgnkiftan,  is  one  pf  rhe  thrfc  genera!1 
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parts  of  our  continent,  anti  one  of 
the  font  of  the  habitable  world  It  is  t 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  frozen,  or  icy  feu,  i 
on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  W.  ' 
by  the  weftern,  and  northern  ocean,  and  on 
the  E.  by  Afia.  It  lies  between  Sand  90  j 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  between  35  and  7 2 j 
degrees  cf  latitude,  though  it  docs  not  fill  up 
all  that  fpace.  From  c.«pc  St.  Vincent  to! 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby,  it  is  near  3600* 
miles  in  length  j and  fiom  cape  Marapatamj 
in  the  Morea,  to  the  N.  capo  in  Lapland,  it  t 
is  about  2 2 co  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  much 
lefs  than  either  Afia  or  Africa; 'but  then  it 
it  furpaffes  them  in  many  things,  and  it  is  en--. 
tirely  within  the  temperate  2onc,  except  a 
final  1 part  of  Norway  and  Mufcovy  ; fo  that 
there  is  neither  fhc  exceffive  heat,  nor  tiic  in- 
1 fupport able  colJ,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  continent.  It  does 
no*  abound  in  gold  and  filver  mines,  much 
lefs  in  precious  fioncs-j  nor  does  it  produce 
fugir  and  fpices  ; nor  yet  docs  it  nourilh 
jackals,  lvyxms,  lynxe%  leopards,  tygers, 
lions;  rhinoccrofes,  elephants,  dromedaries, 
camels,  or  cnicodilcs^  but  it  produces  corn, 
wine,  fruit*,  fhtep,  oxen,  horfes,  and  all 
other  nccefLries  of  life.  Bcfidrs,  it  is  much 
more  populous,  and  better  cultivated  than  ci- 
ther Afia  or  Africa.  It  is  fuller  of  villages, 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  buildings  are  more 
ftrong,  more  elegant  and  commodious,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  ilun  in  the  two  former.  The 
inhabitants  arc  all  whites,  and  for  the  mod 
part,  much  better  made  than  the  Africans,  and 
even  the  Afiatics,  With  regard  to  arts  and 
fcicnces,  theie  is  no  manner  of  comparifon  ; 
nor  yet  in  trade,  navigation,  tnd  war.  They 
arc  more  civilized,  prudent,  foriablc  and  ge- 
nerous ; and  confcquently  are  neither  favage 
nor  cruel,  unlcfs  fpurred  on  by  the  miltaken 
principles  of  religion.  Whereas  in  Afia  and 
Africa,  there  ?re  people  who  make  robbery  a 
profcfGon,  and  live  by  pillaging  merchants  and 
others. With  refpeff  to  thedivifion  of  Europe, 
it  contains,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den  murk,  Great- 
B 1 it ain  and  Ireland,  Mufcovy,  France,  Ger- , 
many,  Poland,  Spain,  Portugal,  liuugaiy, . 
SwilTerLnJ,  and  Turky  in  Europe,  be-' 
fiJes  fever*!  (hull  i(Lmd«,  in  the  Midcter-  J 
raneati  and  dfcwhrre.  There  are  th»ec  cm- i 
pero  s j namely,  of  Germany,  Mufcovy,  and 
Truk.,  which  la fF  is  commonly  called  the 
Grand  Seignior.  The  pope  is  an  ecclefi  a (fi- 
eri prince,  aid  yet  has  feveral  territories  un- 
der his  dominion.  The  kings  arc  thofc  of! 
greqt  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Spain,! 
Portugal,  Poland,  Pruflia,  Denmark  Sweden, 
Sardinia.  Hungary,  and  of  the  two  Sicilies. I 
Bvfides  there,  is  an  arch  Juke  of  Auliria,  and, 
a g<e.at  tluke  of  T ufcany.  T here  -re  four 
coiifider  able  republics  ; namely,  Venice,  the  * 
(kite*  flpliand,  t\rc  Swifs  Cantons,  and  the  1 
^public  of  Genoa.  There  are  four  left,! 
tii.  .^TGcijera  Lucca,  San  Marino,  alrd 


Ragufa.  The  languages  arc,  the  Latin,  of 
which  the  Italian,  French*  and  Spanifh,  are 
dialcfts ; ‘be  Teutonic,  from  which  pro* 
ceeds  thofeof  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England  ; the  Sda-' 
vonian,  which  reigns  (though  in  difguife)  in 
Poland,  Mufcovy,  Bohemia,  and  a great 
part  of  Tuiky  in  Europe;  the  Critic,  of  which 
there  are  diricftsjn  Wales,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Brittagnc  in  France,  and 
Lapland.  Btlides  thefemethe  Greek,  and 
ftveral  others.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
{Danube,  and  the  Rhyne  in  Germany  ; the 
Wolga  and  Dwina,  in  the  kufTian  empire  ; 
the  Loire  in  France ; and  the  Severn  and 
Thames,  in  England.  The  chief  lake*  are 
thofc  of  Conttance  in  Germany ; of  Gene- 
va, and  Guarda,  in  Italy  ; the  Wcner,  in 
Sweden  ; and  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  in  Ruf- 
fia.  The  chief  mountains 1 arc  the  Pyreflean, 
in  Spain  ; the  Alps  in  Italy  ; the  Dofrin  hills 
in  Sweden  ; the  Crapach  hills  in  Hungary  - 
and  fomc  of  the  mountains  in  Wales.  The 
religions  of  Europe,  are  the  Jew ilh,  and  the 
Clmflian,  as  alio  the  Mahometan. 

EUROPEAN,  Adj.  [of  Europe,  Eurotaus , 
Lat.  fome  accent  it  on  the  fecond  fy  liable, 
but  the  authority  of  all  the  great  poets  are 
againft  them]  belonging  to,  or  a native  of 
Europe. 

EU'RUS,  S.  [Lat.]  theeaftufod. 
KUTHANA'SIA,  EtJTHANASY,  S.  [Gr, 
from  fu  Gr.  and  flam-roc  J an  eafy  pica  font 
death.  “ The  kindeft  wilh  of  my  friends  is 
eutbanaf.a .**  Arlutb. 

EVU'LSION,  S.  [m/fio,  Lat.]  the  aft 
of  plucking  cf F.  “ The  cvulfion , or  biting 
off  any  parts.*’  Breton, 

EW'E,  S.  [eowt  Sax.]  a female  fheep. 

EW'ER,  S.  [from  eauy  Fr.  water,  fuppof- 
ed  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Skinner,  and  Johnfon,  to 
have  been  formerly  written  cw]  a brion,  or 
vcflcl  in  which  water  is  put  for  wafliing  the 
hands.  Obfolete,  un lefs  in  poetry. 

To  EXACiriftB  ATE,  V.  A.  [exacerbates, 
of  exacerboy'*i-.7kl.  J to  make  rougher,  to  exaf- 
perate,  or  heighten  any  difagreeable  quality. 

EXA'CT,  Adj.  [Fr.  ixaciu%y  Lat.]  me* 
thodical,  applied  to  the  manner  of  transit* 
ing  bufinefs.  Accurate  in  reckoning.  Ho- 
ned, punctual,  and  fiiifUy  conforming  to 
the  rule  of  right. 

To  EXA'CT,  V.  A.  [exa&uf  of  txigo, 
Lat.]  to  demand  with  rigour  and  authority. 
To  demand  as  due.  To  enjoin,  or  infift  up- 
on. Neutcrly,  to  be  guilty  of  extortion, 
u fed  with  before  the  perfon  who  is  the 
objeff  of  extortion* 

EXA'CT ER,  S.  one  that  ck’-ms  more 
than  his  due  ; or  demands  his  due,  with  out- 
rage and  rigour.  One  who  obliges  a perfon 
to  perform  a duty  by  authority.  One  who  is 
rigid  in  his  demand*  or  orders. 

EXA'CTION,  S.  the  afLof.  making  a de- 
mand with  authority.  Extcition.  A toll; 

or 
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41  r heavy  tax.  “ Pay  an  unreafonable  exac- 
tion at  every  ferry.*’  Addif.  » 

EXA'CTLY,  Adv.  accurately  ; pcrfeftly. 
"With  great  nicety. 

EXA'CTN  ESS,  S.  a conduft  regulated  with 
the  greateft  (Iriftnefs  according  to  Tome  rule. 

To  EXA'GGERA  IE,  V.  A.  {exaggera- 
tes, Lat.  of  exaggero]  to  Heighten  by  Jckiip- 
Tion.  To  icpictciit  things  to  be  worle  or 
beiter  than  they  really  are. 

EXAGGERATION,  S.  the  art  of  heap- 
ing together.  “ The  exaggeration  of  Lnd.” 

' Hale.  A leprefentation,  wherein  the  goodjj 
or  ill  (qualities  of  a thing  or  perfon  are  heigh- 
tened. 

To  EXA'GITATE,  V.  A.  [ex/gitatus, 
l.at.  of  exagito.  Lat.j  to  put  in  motion. 
**  The  warm  air  of  the  b-  *1  exagi  fates  the 
‘ blood.*'  At butb . To  repioach,  to  inveigh 

* again  ft.  c<  I hud  rather  lament  than  exagi- 
fate,**  Hccker. 

To  EXA'LT,  V.  A.  [ex alter,  Fr.  from 
a !•::*,  Lat. ) to  iit't  upwards.  To  place  on 

* high.  Figuratively,  to  prefer,  or  raife  to 
jK»wer,  wealth,  or  dignity.  To  elate  with 
jyy.  To  magnify  with  praife  To  raife  or 
make  louder,  applied  to  the  voice.  In  Chc- 

* inillry,  to  fubiime,  refine  or  heighten  the 
qualities  of  a thing  by  fire.  To  raife  or  ele- 
vate the  ideas  or  expreflions  of  a compofition. 
In  Scripture,  followed  by  againjl,  to  oppofe, 
or  fet  one's  felt  in  oppolition.  “ Againft 
whonl  thou  haft  exalted  thy  voice***  2 Kings 
xix.  22. 

EXALTATION,  S.  the  aft  of  placing  on 
higl).  Preferment,  advancement,  applied  to 
“■  power,  wealth  or  dignify.  A ftate  of  gran- 
deur or  dignity. 

EXAhVlEN,  S.  [Lat.]  an  exaft  feirch  or 
enquity,  to  difeover  the  truth  or  faifnood  of 
a thing. 

’ EXAMINATION,  S.  [examination  Lat.] 
a fearch  into  the  truth  of  any  fuft.  An  accu- 
rate, exaft,  nice,  and  fcrupulous  enquiry,  af- 
ter truth. 

EXAMINATOR,  S.  [hat.]  an  examin- 
er ; one  that  fearchcs  into  the  reality  of  any 
truth  or Lft. 

To  EXA'MINE,  V.  A.  [examiner,  Fr. 
examino , Lat.j  to  try.  To  alk  a criminal 
or  witnefs  questions  on  a trial,  either  to  fearch 
*'  into  the  truth  of  his  evidence,  or  that  of  the 
faft  which  he  is  fummoned  to  confirm  or  de 
flroy.  To  make  enquiry  into;  to  try  by 
experiment. 

EXA'MlNER,  S.  one  who  fearches  into 
the  veracity  of  an  evidence,  by  propofiog  fuch 
queftions  as  fhall  be  fuitablc  to  that  purpofe. 
hi  Chancery,  applied  to  thofe,  whole  office  it 
is  to  examine  the  evidences  on  oath  produced 
ou  both  Tides,  upon  fuch  intcrrogctarics  or 
queftions  as  the  parties  to  the  fuit  exhibit  for 
th*t  purpofe.  Applied  in  the  C”ftom*houfc 
to  the  office  of  a perfon,  whole  bulimfsic  is  to 
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re-examine  accounts  b ought  in.  One  who 
fearches,  or  mukes  enquiry  into  the  natuie, 
truth,  -or  reality  of  things  with  care  and 

diligence. 

EXA'MPLE,  .S.  [exemfle,  Fr.  exemplum, 

Lat.j  any  thing  propdfed  to  be  imitated  A 
precedent.  A rule  of  cooduft  woijthy  of  the 
imitation  of  others.  A perfon  fit  to  be  a par- 
tem for  other*  to  imitate.  A perfon  punithed 
in  order  to  deter  them  from  being  guitiy  of 
the  fame  crimes.  An  in  fiance,  or  loir  cthing 
produced  as  an  iUuftration  or  confirmation  of 
what  has  been  aflerted. 

EXA'N  I M ATE , Adj.  [exanimatux,  Lat  ] 
deprived  of  life.  Figuratively,  lp:r*tlcft,  dc- 
jefted.  “ Exar.br.ite  by  love.”  Tb.mp. 

EXANIMA'TION,  S.  death;  lofs  of 
life. 

EX ANTHE'MATOUS,  Adj.  in  IVIedi* 
cine,  puftulous,  eruptive;  elfforcfcent;  dif- 
coiouring,  or  forming  puftuies  on  the 
fkin. 

EXARTICULA'TION,  S.  [from  ex  and 
artieulus , Lat.  a joint]  diftocalion,  or  the 
putting  a bone  out  of  joint. 

To  EXA'SPERA  IE,  V’.  A.  f exajteratux. 

Lit.  of  exafpero,  Lats  ! to  provoke  a pei  Ion 
to'angef.  To  aggravate  a dificicnie. 

EXASPERATION,  S.  great  provoca-' 
tion.  A provocation  which  excites  to  violent 
anger  or  rage. 

To  EXAU'CTORATE,  V.  A.  [exauHo- 
r .tut,  of  exauftoro,  Lat.j  todifrr.ifs  or  difcharge 
from  an  employment.  To  turn  out  or  de- 
prive of  a benefice.  <c  Depofition,  degra- 
dation, or  exaafl ora non,  is  nothing  clfc  but 
the  removing  a perfirn  from  fome  dignity  or 
order  in  the  church.”  AyliJJe. 

To  EXCAVATE,  V.  A.  [« excavatus , 

Lat.  of  excavoy  Lat.]  to  hollow,  or  make 
hollow. 

EXCAVATION,  S.  the  aft  of  fcooping 
out.  A hollow,  or  cav.ty. 

To  EXCEE'D,  V.  A.  j excedcr , Fr.  excedo , 
Lit.]  to  go  beyond  any  limit,  meifure,  or 
(Undard.  To  excel!,  or  furpafs.  Neuurly, 
to  go  too  f.?r;  to  be  guilty  of  cxccfs.  To  go 
beyond  any  limits,  or  number. 

EXCEEDING,  Part,  furpaffing,  excel- 
ling, or  going  beyond.  Sometimes  ufed  ad- 
verbially, for  a very  great  or  remarkable  de- 
gree. ,f  Exceeding  handfome.” 

EXCEEDINGLY,  Adv.  to  a very  great 
degree. 

To  EXCE'L,  V.  A.  [ exceUer , Fr.  excel'o , 9 

Lat.]  to  furpafs,  or  have  good  qualities  to  a 
greater  or  higher  degree  than  ano'hcr. 

EXCELLENCE,  EXCELLENCY,  S. 
[excellence,  Fr.  ex cellentia,  Lat.]  the  ftate  of 
abounding  in  any  good  quality.  The  pof* 
fcfGng  any  good  quality  to  a greater  degree 
than  another.  That  in  which  one  perfon  has 
the  advantage  of,  or  furpa  fits  another.  V u-  . 
ritj,  goodnefs,  A title  of  honour  ufuaJly 
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gtvcn  to  generals,  ambafladoR,  and  gover-  J To  EXCHArNGE,  V.  A.  [Vfaag**,  Fr*’J 
hors.  * to  give  one  thing  for  awvber  .To  give  and 

EX'CELLF.NT,  Adj.  fFr.  excellent,  Lar.]  take  reciprocally  j ufed  w-th  fir  betore  the 
poflefled  of  great  talents  or  virtues.  Eml-  thing  changed,  and  nvitb  before  the  pcifon 
nent,  good,  virtuous.  contenting  to  the  change. 

EX'CELLEtfTLY,  Adv.  extremely  well.  EXCHA'NGE,  S.  the  art  of  giving  one 
To  an  eminent  or  remarkable  degree.  thing  for  ano'her.  In  Commerce,  the  flxiug 

To  EXCE'PT,  V.  A.  [ excepter,  Fr.]  to  of  the  artual  and  momentary  vf.ue  of  money 
leaveout.  Neureily,  toohjert  to.  tl  Which  between  different  countries.  The  thing  given 
our  author  could  not  except  againfi.**  Locke.  or  received  tn  lieu  of  another.  The  place,  or 
EXCE'PI\  l’rcp.  f though  marked  here,  fpot  where  merchants  meet  to  negotiate  their 
and  generally  taken  as  a prepofition  or  con-  ‘flairs*  A bill  <f  exchange,  is  that  which  is 
junction,  Johnfon  averts  that  this  word  is  drawn  by  a pei Ion  at  a dillance.  for  fuch  a 
indubitably  a participle  paflive,  which,  like  fum  as  is  equivalent  to  a Aim  pa$  or  efii** 

, mo'l  others,  had  two  terminations,  being  mated  here  * this  article  is  of  fb  gi eat  impor- 
writteu  both  cxcert  amj  excepted j thus,  “All  tance  both  to  the  mercantile  world,  and  the 
except  ono,  is  all,  one  being  excepted.**  Bu»  kingdom  in  general,  that  an  exart  knowledge 
adds  our  author,  with* greater  Ihow  of  proha-  of  it  may  living  immenfe  lichcs  to  the  one* 
bility,  the  word  may  be,  according  to  the  *»nd  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the 
Teutonic  idiom,  a verb  of  the  imperative  latter. 

mood,  and  then,  r*  All  except  one,  will  fig-  EXCHfQRJFR,  S [ efehequie Norm, 
nify,  all  butene,  which  I would  have  you,  Fr  ] the  couit  to  which  all  tnc  revenues  of 
or  which  you  mult  exc  pr'  J F.xcluaing,  the  crown  a/e  brought, 
not  including,  **  God  and  his  Son  except  EXCl'SE,  S.  j acciii,  Brig  exci/um,  Lat.J 
none  he  feared.”  Par  Lofl.  Unlcfs.  41  Ex-  a tax  laid  by  the  government  on  commodities 
* cept  we  know  it.**  Tiltof.  for  fupporting  and  anfwering  the  exigencies 

EkCE'PTING,  Pa  rt.  fthiswOrd  is  marked  ' of  the  Hate  Jf  this  tax  weie  levied  only  on 
as  a prepofition  by  Johnfon,  but  onr  reafons  the  luxuries  of  life,  or  hid  cn  fuch  things  in 
for  not  following  him  maybe  feen  in  the  time  of  war,  that  it  mult  neceflT.rily  craft*  in 
word  except]  not  including.  time  of  peace,  it  would  be  of  little  diflervice 

EXCETTIOIJ,  S.  [exerptio,  Fr.]  ex-  to  the  price  of  labour,  and  incrcafe  ot  corn- 
«lufi*m;  ufed  properly  with  from , before  the  mrree,  the  two  eflentials  of  his  ilia  d,  be- 
rule  or  law  to  which  the  exception  refers;  hdes  Ihcwing  an  uncommon  fkill  and  pene- 
but  by  fome  great  authors  ufed  with  to.  “An  tration  in  this  or  any  future  adminiltra- 
excepilon  to  fome.**  AddiJ.  “ In  exception  "to  tion. 

all  general  rules.**  Pope.  T he  thing  metiti-  f*o  EXCF  E,  V A to  levy  a tax. 
oned  in  an  exception.  An  objection,  or  cavil,  EXCISEMAN,  S.  an  officer  employed  in 
tifed  with  again fi  or  to.  A diflike,  or  offence,  the  infpertion  of  goods- which  ate  cxcikable, 
when  following  take.  “ He  firft  took  exception  and  in  c illerting  the  cxcifc. 
at  this  badge.*'  Shak.  , EXCl'StON,  S.  [exeijio,  l.at  *]  the  art  of 

EXCS'iTlOXABLE,  Adj.  liable  to  ob-  cutting  off,  or  entirely  deftroying. 
jdfHon,  or  exception.  EX  ITA'FION,  S [Fr.  from  excitatut, 

EXCE'PTIOUS,  Adj.  fond  bf  making  Lat.J  llic  art  of  putting  into  motion.  The 
objertions  Pecvifh.  art  of'roufing 

EXCE'P~JYF.,  Adj.  including  an  cxcep-  To  EXCITE,  V.  A.  [ exciter,  Fr.  excito, 
tion*  or  objertion.  Lat  ] to  roi.fc  from  a Hate  of  inurtivity,  to 

EXCETTOR,  S.  one  who  makes  exceo-  art  ion  j of  from  a Hate  of  dejertion  and  de- 
tioijs.  fpair,  to  one  of  courage  and  vigour.  To  put 

EXCE'SS,  S [exert,  Fr.  exceffut , Lat.]  into  morion ; to  awaken;  to  roufe. 
that  which  exceeds  the  bounds  of  moderation.  EXCITEMENT,  S.  the  motion  by  which 
Applied  to  paffion,  a height  or  violence  be-  * peifon  is  exci'td,  or  roofed  from  ablate  of 
yond  the  bounds  of  reafon  The  tranfgref-  indolent  inactivity.  • 
ling  the  bounds  of  re^fon,  wifdom,  or  pru-  EXCl'TER,  S one  who  ftirs  up  to  ac« 
dencc.  Intemperance,  or  too  great  an  indul-  tion.  The  caufe  by  which  any  thing  is  put 
gence  in  meat  or  drink.  That  quantity  or  into  motion.  t 

number  in  which  things  furpafs,  or  are  more  To  EXC  LAI'  M,  V N.  ( cxclamo,  Lat.J 
than  others.  to  cry  out  with  vehemence.  To  fpeak 

• EXCESSIVE,  Adj.  [exetjfif,  exceffi ve,  again  It,  decry,  or  reproach  with  outrage  j 
£r  J,  beyond,  or  exceeding  any  limits.  Ve-  uled  with  apair.Jl. 

htment,  or  beyond  the  jult  bounds  or  mea-  I'XCLA'IM,  S.  an  outcry,  clamour,  or 
fores  prclcribed  by  reafon,  applied  to  the  af-  lamentable  elevation  of  voice.  “ Giofter’s 
fertions  of  the  mind,  or  the  prarticc  of  blood  doth  more  (often  me  than  yc  .ex- 
yi-  riie.  t cluimt.**  Shak.  Not  hi  ilc. 

t ExCk^STVEbY,  Adv*  in  a great  or  ins-  EXCi.Al'MF.R,  S.  that  make 

moderate  degrer.  ufe  of  f eouetit  exclamatfUQt.  ipnc  Chat  runs 
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Sown  and  rails  agiiuft  a perfon  or  thing. 
**  I mull  tell  t U is  puffionale  excluimer .** 
jittc'i . 

EXCLAMATION,  $.  [Fr.  of  exclamatio, 
Lar.J  a vehement  outcry.  /»  railing  reproach 
ot  a perfon  »or  thing.  An  cmplutical  mtc.- 
ance.  A figure  in  rhetoric,  wherein  by  raif- 
ing  the  voi<?e^  and  ufing  an  interjection,  ei- 
ther exprdleJ  or  undcritood.  we  teflUy  an  un- 
common warmth  and  pillion  of  the  mind. 
3n  Grammar,  a point  placed  after  an  exda- 
ma  ion,  marked  thus! 

EX'JLA'MA  TORY,  Adj.  confiding  of 
exclamation*. 

To  EkCLP'DE,  V.  A.  r rxeMo,  Lat] 
to  (hut  out.  1 o debar  of  any  privilege.  To 
except  in  any  doftrne  To  deny  a perfon  a 
right  or  enjoyment  in  any  grant. 

EXCLUSION,  S.  [Fr.)  the  aft  of  (hut- 
ting out,  or  denying  adiniffi.n.  Rejection. 
An  exception. 

EXCLUSIVE,  Adj.  f exclufif,  txcluji've* 
».  from  exclufm , Lit.  ; having  the  power  to 
deny  entrance,  or  ad  mi  (lion.  Debuning  from 
f he  enjoyment  of  a tight,  piiviicgt,  or  grant. 

.Excepting 

EXCLUSIVELY,  Adv.  without  being 
admitted  to  enjoy  a privilege,  or  tight  with 
another.  Without  comprehending  or  in 
eluding. 

To  EXCO'GITaTE,  V.  A.  [exeogitatus, 
Lat.]  to  find  out  by  thought,  or  intenfc 
flunking.  Toiuvciit.  *•  Exc  gva.cd  by  the 
heathen.*’  Hate. 

To  EXCOMMUNICATE,  V.  A.  \:x- 
emmunico,  low  Lat.  j to  exclude  a perfon  from 
having  any  frllowfliip  witli  a v.fihlc  church, 
end  paicicida  ly  from  partaking  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  S.  ,[Fr.]  an 
ecdefiadicul  ccufure,  whereby  a perion  is  de- 
nied the  privileges  of  a church,  or  from 
c:)r.imt:nic^tirg  at  (he  bMlcd  f era  ment. 
rI*his  is  founded  on  the  natural  light  ail  foci 
t 1 its  have  of  excluding  luch  members.  as 
violate  their  laws,  and*  confivjuci.ily  fap 
their  very  clfcnt.alk.  It  is  -in veiled  in  the 
hifhop  ot  thedioctfe  to  which  the  perfon  to 
be  excommunicitcd  belongs,  and  is  divided 
into  major,  /.  e greater,  or  minor,  i e.  left 
The  mai  >r  if  that  wheieby  a pci fun  is  cut  of! 
from  all  focieiy  wit,i.  other  Chritlians,  be- 
comes an  outlaw,  i>  dilabiid  fiorn  defending 
his  right',. hv  h inging  aiidft.on  in  a couit  o* 
j ud  ice,  Uc.  "i  he  lr|ji.r  cxiowwn  men  lien  owl) 
cxciudcs  m perfon  from  partaking  ot  the  Sa 
crament  of  the  Lord  scupper.  1 lie  frw  in- 
f Li  t^s,  if  not  the  total  uiluieof  che  power 
of  exciTKn.unu.itioH  in  the  elLbhih-ru  church 
of  late  years,  i-  an  anihble  inlLucc  of  the 
Lentvufcnce  of  it*  iuIcis,  and  lin-uld  not  oiil) 
raifr  admiration  and  pr.iitc,  hut  likewife  con- 
version and  conformity. 

'io  KXCO'RLWK,  V.  A.  f0f  rr  Lat. 
and  ct-Lm,]  to  day  c»  ffrip  yd  tnc  Ikm, 
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EXCORIATION,  S.  lofs  of  Ikin ; tf>c 
aft  of  fl  ying  or  dripping  off  the  Ik;n. 
Figuratively,  plunder,  pillage,  or  oppreftion 
of  the  poor. 

EXCO  R T I CAT  I ON,  S.  (from  ex  and 
cortex,  Lat.]  in  botany,  the  pull  ng  eff  the 
bark  oH trees 

EX'CREMENT,  S.  [Fr.  of  excremcntum , 

Lit  J that  which  isdifeharged  at  the  naiural 
p .dageof  the  body. 

LXCRLME'NTAL,  Adj.  that  which  is 
of  the  nature  of  excrement. 

EXCRESCENCE,  EX'CRE'SCENCY.  S. 
f excrcjccnSf  Lat.]  a fupfcifluous  part  growing 
out  of  a.iother,  conti ary  to  the  common 
production  of  nature.  In  Surgery,  fuper- 
fluous,  and  luxuriant*  flclh. 

EXCRESCENT,.  Adj.  [Fr.  * excrefeexs, 
Lat.]  fuperfla  ufly  or  growing  out  of  a 
thing 

EXCRETION,  S.  f extretio,  Lat.J  in 
Medicine,  the  aft  of  feparating  excrements 
and  exert  numinous  humours  from  the  ali- 
ments or  blood,  and  expelling  them  from  the 
body. 

EXCRETIVE,  Adj.  [excretivus,  LatiJ  9 
having  the  power  of  l'epj  rating  ©r  ejecting 
cxcrementitious  humours  from  the  body 

To  EXC RU 'Cl ATE,  V.  A.  [sxcruciatu*, 
of  excrucio , Lat.J  to  torture  or  torment. 

To  EXCU'LPATE.  V.  A.  [from  ex  and 
:ul/>atus,  Lat.J  to  clear  from  any  accufamo, 
o»  charge. 

EXCULPATION,  S.  vindication  of  one 
charged  with  fault.  An  endeavour  to  vindi- 
cate a perfon. 

EXUTRSION,  S.  [Fr.  ex.urfum , Laf. 
of  exiurfb,  Lat.]  a ramble.  An  expedition 
into  druant  ports.  A progrefs  beyond  the 
common  limits.  A dgreffion. 

EXCU'RSIVE,  rambling  ; wandering, 
paying.  ' „ 

EXCUSABLE,  Adj.  fFr  ] that  for  which 
any  apology  may  be  admitted. 

To  EXCU'oF.,  V.  A.  [exiufer,  Fr.  exea- 
o,  Lat.  j to  liflcn  guilt  by  aligning  fume 
• cj fons  which  may  lender  the  comm tfiion  of 
a fault  lei  a blamcable.  To  remit  a debt  ora 
duty.  *l*o  pafs  by  without  blame  ; or  by 
permitting  an  apology  to  be  maJe.  To  make 
.m  apologv,  defence-  « r vindication,  in  order 
to  wipe  off  any  afperfion. 

EXCU'oE,  S.  an  apology  cr  plea.  A 
reafoD  afiigucd  to  juMify  from  acc.ifaiion  or 
guilt.  The  act  of  palling  by  a fault  without 
illume  or  notice. 

EXCU'SELES*,  Adj.  wi'hoat  any  motive 
>r  lea  foil  to  expeel  excufe. 

F XCU'SKR,  S.  one  who  pleads  for,  or  one 
vho  forgives  another. 

EXCU  SSION,  S.  re.xcufio , I-st.]  the  aft 
>f  feiziug.  44  fr  upon  <in  x.ufi'.on  there  be 
not  goeds  to  fatisfy.”  slylifit. 

EX'F.CRABi-E,  Adj.  | Fr  ) detcfttble, 
ibominablc,  cx'rcmely  wicked,  very  bad. 
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F.VECRABLY,  Adv.  dctcflnMy.  Figu- 
rttivciy,  abominably  j hatefully. 

* To  EX' EC  RATE,  V.  A.  [ execratus  of 
or ecror,  Lit.  I to  curfc,  to  dcte£l,eto  defpife,  ! 

to  abominateS**- 

EXICRA'TION,  S.  a curfc;  an  impre- 
cationv>r  wiffiing  fomc  evil  to  befal  a per- 
fon. 

To  EX'ECUTE,  V.  A.  [execute'  Fr. 
etecutm , Lat.]  i-o  perform  aTomm;lIion  or 
duty.  To  put  anything  planned,  in  prac- 
tice. To  put  to  death  according  to  law. 
Figura'ively,  to  kill.  “ Wh.  ra  with  my 

• b^re  fills  { would  execute Sbak. 

EXECU'TION,  S.  the  performance  of  a 
thing.  Allion.  In  Law,  the  laft  all  in 
caufes  of  debt,  wherein  power  is  given  to  the 
plantilf  of  the  defender’s  goods  and  body. 
Death  inflicted  by  law.  Death  j (laughter. 
In  Mulic,  the  manner  of  tinging  or  per- 
forming a Cong.  Etfcll. 

EXF/JU'TIONF.R,  S.  he  that  infl'lts 
pumlhment  on  an  offinder.  That  by  which 
any  thing  is  performed. 

. EXECU'TIVE,  Adj  having  the  quality 
-of  executing.  Allive,  or  ptrring  into  exe- 
cution, oppoied  to  deliberative  or  legi da- 
tive. 

EXECU'TER,  S.  he  that  performs  oj 
executes  a de'-gn.  A pcrCon  who  infi.fts  the 
punifliment  fentenceo  by  the  law.  “ De- 

• liver  over  to  executes '*  tbak. 

FXEC'U TOR,  S.  a per fon  who  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  will  of  u teltator,  to  perform 
the  articles  contained  in  his  will 

EXECUTORSHIP,  S.  the  office  of  a per- 
fon  appointed  executor. 

EXECUTRIX,  S.  a woman  intruded  with 
the  performance  of  a tefUtor’s  will 

EX  EG  E'l ICAL,  Adj.  tfiyirw,  Gr/j 
explaining.  By  way  of  explanation. 

EXE  MLPAR,  S.  [Lat.J  a model,  pat- 
tern or  original  to  be  imitated,  or  copied. 

EXE  WLARILY,  Adv.  Co  as  to  deffirve 
imitation.  So  as  to  wata  or  deter  others, 
applied  to  pun.fhment. 

.EXEMPLAR  [NESS,  S.  the  fta'e  of  bc- 
ing  propofed  as  a pattern  woithy  of  imita- 
tion. n 

EXEMPLARY,  Adj.  worthy  of  being 
propofed  as  a pattern  for  the  imitation  of 
others.  Such  as  may  give  warning  toothers. 
Ren«irkalde 

To  EXEMPLIFY,  V.  A.  lo  i!Ui(»meo. 
exphm.  In  Law,  to  copy  or  tranfcribc. 

To  EXEMPT,  V.  A.  [tjeernffu,  Lat. 
bought  ofl  j to,  free  from  any  obligation,  tax 
or  duty.  To  privilege. 

EXEM’PT,  Adj.  tVced  from  fervice,  of- 
fice, obligation,  duty  or  tax.  Not  liable  to. 
Cut  off  trom.  “ Exempt  from  ancient  gen- 
try.” Sbak.  The  laft  fenfe  is  obfolctc. 

EXEMPTION,  S.  [from  ex  and  'cmprio, 
Lac.J  freedom  from  any  fervice,  obligation, 
•r  tax. 


• ‘ EXE 

To  EXEN'TERATE,  V.  A.  [exenteratui, 
Lat.  of  exentero]  to  uke  out  the  entrails  or 
bowels  of  an  animal.  “ Any  that  cxtnteratet 
or  di (lefts  them.”  Brown  Seldom  ufed. 

EXK/QUJAL,  Adj.  [from  execute,  Lat  J 
belonging  to  a funeral. 

EK'EOUIES  S fit  has  no  fiugular,  from 
t xej.ue.  Lit.  Johnfon  obferves  tliat  obfeyuhs 
is  now  ufed  in  its  (lead,  but  not  fo  proptoh, 
and  if  we  attenJ  to  the  ideas  which  the  Ro- 
mans feem  to  have  affixed  to  the  word  obft - 
juium  his  opinion  is  not  at  all  improbable] 
funeral  rites  or  ceremonies.  “ The  tragical 
end  of  the  two  brothers,  whofe  cxejuici.'*, 
DryJ. 

EXER'CENT,  Adj.  [exercens,  Lat.]  prac- 
tifing  ; following  any  trade,  employment,  or 
vocation. 

EX'ERCTSF,  S.  [exercifcy  Fr.  cxerctum, 
Lac.J  a motion  of  the  limbs  or  allion  of 
the  body,  confidert.[  as  conducive  and  oc- 
*c(Tiry  to  health.  An  allion  by  which  the 
body  is  formcJ  to  gra.efulnefs  and  (Length. 
Any  prafl.ee  by  which  a peifon  is  rendered 
.kilful  in  the  performance  of  a duty  or  dif- 
.cipHoe. 

To  EX'ERCISE,  V.  A.  [exercire  of  exe>- 
err , Fr.  cxercio , Lat.]  to  ufe  fuch  allion  of 
the  body  as  is  ncrcffiiry  to  keep  the  fluids  in 
motion  and  preferve  health.  To  train  or 
teach  a perfon  by  frequent  pralVce.  To  ta(k, 
employ,  or  keep  buiy.  To  prallice.  ‘ To 
cxcrafe  dominion  over  them.*’  Mart.  xx.  25. 
Ncuterly,  to  ufe  fuch  altion  as  is  conducive 
to  health.  To  practice  the  different  evolu- 
tions of  an  army. 

EXERCISER,  S.  one  who  alls,  performs 
or  pr.«ltice«. 

! £ X ERCiTA'T ION,  S.  [Fr.  of  execita- 

rbt  Lat.  1 exercile;  praftice  ; repetitionr 

To  EXERT',  y.  A.  [tXertus  of  exero, 
Lat.]  to  ufe  with  force,  vehemence  or  vi- 
gour. 1 o put  fotth  or  perform- 

EXER/ 1 ION,  S.  the  bringing  into  altion, 
including  rive  idea  of  force,  vehemence,  or 
(Length. 

EXETER.,  a town,  or  city,  of  Devon- 
(hire,  with  two  markets,  on  Wcdncfdays  and 
Fridays,  and  four  fairs,  viz.  on  Alh-Wcdncf- 
d y,  Wlvit- Monday,  Auguft  1,  and  Deccnv 
ber  6,  for  be»rfcs,  horned  cattle,  and  com- 
modities of  all  forts.  It  is  commodioufly 
feared  on  the  top  ofjtn  eafy  afeent  on  the 
eaflern  bank  of  the  river  Ex,  from  whence  ic 
took  it  name,  and  over  which  there  is  a 
handfi>me  (lone-bridge.  It  is  3 mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference  about  the  wali*  and 
Jitchcs  j and,  syth  its  fuhuibs,  contains  fif- 
teen p-iifli-churchcs,  and  four  chapels  of 
cafe,  hcfidcs  the  cathedral,  it  being  a b (hop’s 
fee.  It  fu fibred  g>  tally  in  the  civil  wars  ; 
and  its  river  is  chouked  up  with  f-nd,  fo  that 
at  prefent  . they  :«rl  obliged  ro  load  and  un- 
1 load  their  goods  at  Top  (ham,  about  three 
miles  Jiflant.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earl- 


dom,  and  ii  Bill  in  a flourifbing  condition, 
driving  a good  trade.  Here  aie  feverai 
fl/cets  wtll-pa\ed,  and  a large  minufafto*y 
of  ferges,  druggets,  long-tils,  du^oys,  and 
fagathys.  It  is  governed  by  a maVor,  re- 
corder, twenty-four  aldermen,  &c  «nd  fends 
two  members  to  parliament-  It  is  L'er.ty- 
e:ght  miles  *.  of  Briftol,  thirty-one 

Ni  V.  E of  Dartmouth,  forty  nine  S.  S.  E. 
of  Barnflaple,  forty-four  N K.  of  Plymouth, 
eighty-eight  'V.  S.  W.  of  Salifbury,  and 
173  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Lon.  13.  55. 
lat.  50.  44 

To  EXFO'LIATE,  V A [ofe*and/o- 
JitiM,  Lat.J  in  Surgery,  to  fcale  4-bone 

EXFCVMAT  N,  S the  aft  of  fealing  a 
Lon.  the  ft  ate  or  .condition  of  a bone  which 
breaks  -.fT  in  feales. 

EXFO'LJ  aTIVE,  Adj.  that  which  has 
the  powe>  of  fcalirig  or  producing  exfolia- 
tion. 

EXHA'LABLE,  A3f  that  which  may  be 
raifed  or  difperfed  in  fumes  or  exhalati- 
ons 

EXHALATION,  S.  [txbalatio,  Lit.]  a 
fume,  confiding  of  dry,  fubtle  eorpufculcs 
or  effluvia,  loo  It  ned  from  hard  terreftrial  bo 
dies,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  agitation 
of  the  air,  or  tome  other  caufe,  afeending  by 
the  laws  of  hydro  (fades  to  a certain  height 
in  the  aiinolphere,  where  they  mix  with 
other  vapours  and  form  clouds,  8cr.  l he 
aft  of  exhaling,  or  einiting  or  lending  forth 
effluvia. 

To  EX  HATE,  V.  A.  [exhale,  Lat  ] to 
draw  forth  or  emit  effluvia.  Figuratively, 
but  improperly  ufeJ  to  exhauft,  dry  up  or 
difperfe  any  moifture. 

ToEXHAU'ST,  V-  A.  [exbauflut,  Lat.] 
to  drain  any  fluid.  To  draw  out  dll  no- 
thing remains. 

EXHAU'S  f LESS,  Adj.  not  to  be  emptied, 
drained,  drawn  dry,  incxhau'Hble. 

To  EXHl'lin , V A.  icxLil’itus,  Lat.]  to 
offir  or  exrofe  'o  view.  To  propofe  in  a 
public  manner.  When  appl<.d  10  a charge 
or  accufai.on,  ufed  with  again  A before  the 
perfon  accufed.  L o (hew  pubi.ckly  or  dif 
play.  . • 

EXHFBPER,  S.  he  that  publickly  offer 
any  thing  as  a charge  or  accufatior.  He 
diat  expofe*  any  curiolity  to  public  view 

EXHIBITION,  S.[  Fr.  exiiiit  0. Lat.]  the 
aft  of  du  plating  or  rendering  vifihlc  and 
feu  Able.  '1  he  aft  of  expoflng'to  public  view. 
In  Law,  the  bringing  an  accufation  again  ft 
perfon  in  a public  court.  Allowance,  lalary, 
or  penfion.  **  Driven  to  live  in  exile  on  a 
fiaall  exhibition."  Swift.  General  y applied 
to  (holt  lnjall  penfions  or  allowances  given 
by  the  companies  of  Loudon  to  fchoLrs  to- 
wards their  fupport  at  the  univciTitics. 

EXHIS  ITTVE,  Adj.  containing  a repie- 
fcnution  or  djfpiay. 


To  EXHI'LaR  A E,  V.  A [exbifaratmi9 
Lat.]  to  cheer,  comforter infpire  with  g?.:cty. 
or  mirth.  • 

EXHILAB  VTION.  S.  the  aft  ol  in fp br- 
ing with  cnearfulnef*.  The  date  of  one 
tnlpired  with  joy  or  pleafure.  0 

To  EXHO'RT,  V.  A.  « extorter,  fr.  of 
e LcrtOf  Lat. f to  fk,  requeft,  or  call  upon  a 
perfon  to  perfoim,  or  remind  him  of  his 
dutv.  **  We  bcfe«ch  and  exhort  you  by  the 
Lord  Jefus."  1 The//.  iV-  I. 

EXHOR  ATI  ON,  S^f  Fr.  exbortafh, , 
Lat.J  the  motives  which  can  induce  a perfon 
to  perform  any  duty  The  aft  of  Lying 
thofe  motive.-*  I fibre  a perf  n. 

EXHO'RIER,  S one  who  endeavours 
to  per  uadea  perfon  to  poform  any  duty. 

FX  ICC  AT  ION,  S.  the  aft  rf  consuming 
or  drying  up  moifture  “ An  univerfal 
diought  'T  exiccation  of  the  earth.**  Bent. 

EXl'CCATiVE,  Adj  of  a drying  qua’ity; 
having  the  power  to  dry  or  confumc  moif- 
ture. 

EX'IGFNCE,  EXIGENCY,  S.  [ exigent  % 
Eat.  ] a ssant.  necefflty  or  diftrcis  which  de- 
mands immediate  tfflftance  Any  prefling, 
want,  or  fudden  occafion. 

EX/I GEN)*,  S.  1 exigent,  Lat.]  a prefling 
bufuiefSjOr  what  requires  immediate  afliftance 
and  relief  FigurUively,  de-th  or  the  end 
of  life,  an  unufuaf  fenfe.  Thefe eyes  wax 
dim  as  drawing  to  their  exigents.''  SLak . lit 
Law,  a writ  lued  when  the  defendant  is  not 
to  be  found. 

EXIGUITY,  S.  [exiguitas,  Lat.]  fmall- 
nefs  ; litrlcnefs.  • 

EXI'GUOUS,  Adj.  [exiguus,  Lat.  exigxt 
Fr.]  fmall,  minute 

EXTLE,  S.  f exi!,  exile',  Fr.|  a perfon 
driven  from  his  country,  and  forbid  to  re- 
turn. * 

T > EX'ILE,  V.  A.  to  expel  a perfon  from 
a country-  Figuratively,  to  expel  or  banifh 
any  bad  01  good  qual  ty  ”**m  the  mind,'* 
“ His  brutal  raanneisfrom  his  breafl  exil'd** 

Dryd. 

EXt'LFMENT,  S.  the  Hate  of  a perfon 
driven  or  banifhed  his  country. 

To  EXTST,  V.  N [toifter,  Fj.of  exijte, 
Lat.)  to  be;  to  have  aftuil  cxifterfce. 

EXISTENCE,  EXTS  FENC  Y,  S,  [exif- 
ttntiay  Lat.]  that  whereby  a thing  has  an  ac- 
tual" being  The  hate  of  bcii  g. 

.EXI  STENT,  Adj  [exiftant , Fr.  exiflexs, 
Lat.]  in  being;  in  aftual  cxifhncc. 

EXISTIMATION,  S.  [ exijiimatio , Lat.] 
op:n:on,  efterm,  reputation. 

EXIT,  S.  [of  exeo,  Lat/to  go  out]  in 
dramatic  writings,  a word  fet  to  imply  that  a 
perfon  is  gone  off  the  A age.  Figuratively, 
a depaiture  from  life ; death.  A pafLge 
out  of  any  place.  The  way  or  avenue  by 
which  d perfon  may  go  out  of  a plate. 


• E X O 

EXVTtAL  EXI'TIOUS,  Adj.  [exi'hfo, 
Lat  , that  wh  ch  kills  ; dcdrurtive  , fatal  or 
mortal.  “ Exittal  fevers.”  Harvey 

EX'ODU\  £X'ODY,  S.  ts£,  Gr.  and 
the  fecond  book  of  the  old  Tcliament 
written  by  Mofes,  fo  called  by  the  vcptuag  nt 
tranlLtors,  fc>ecaufe  it  contains  the  departure 
of  the  Jfiaclites*  from  Fgypt : It  alfo  com- 
prehends the  hiftory  ot  Moles’s  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  flight ; the  oppreflions  of  the  lfra- 
clites  in  Egypt.  Mofcs's  return  from  Me- 
dian, his  com  million  to  Pharaoh,  the  plagues 
be  wrought  in  Egypt,  the  departure  of  the 
Jews,  their  pafl’jgc  through  the  Red-Sea  and 
the  Wildernefs,  the  manner  of  giving  the 
law,  the  erertion  of  the  tabernacle  and  cele- 
bration of  the  fecond  palTovcr.  and  contains 
the  iranfirtions  of  145  years,  beginning 
from  the  death  of  Jofeph  in  the  1369th  year 
of  the  world,  and  1631,  betoie  Chrid. 

To  EX'ONERA  r E,  V.  A.  exonerates, 
of  exonero,  Lat  j to  unload  to  difburthen  i 
to  free  from  any  tlvng  which  is  troublelomc. 

EXONERATION.  S.  ihe  art  of  difbur- 
thening,  or  getting  rid  of  a thing  which  op- 
prefles. 

EX'ORABLE,  Adi.  [Fr.  of  exorabilin. 
Eat.]  to  be  moved  by  foiiicitation,  prayer  or 
entreaty. 

EXORBITANCE,  EXORBITANCY, 
S.  [exorbitant , Fr. ) the'  .ri  or  goinjj  out  of 
the  common  trart.  A grofs  deviation  from 
the  rubs  of  virtue.  BoundldV  depravity. 

EXG  RBITAN'T,  Adj.  j Fr.  of  ex  and 
trbito , Laf.J  leaving  any  .rule  preferihed. 
N >t  comprehended  in  any  law.  “ C-iufcs 
exorbitant,  and  fuch  th.eir  laws  had  not 
provided  tor  ” HtcU  Enoimblis  ; immo- 
derate j cxcflliye;  beyond  bounds;  extrava- 
gant. bo  endlels  and  exorbitant  are  the 
defires  of  mc.i  *’  Swift. 

To  EXO  R3I  T A PE,  V.  N.  f from  ex 
and  orbito,  Lat  ] to  leave  any  track  or  path 
preferihed. 

To  EXORCISE,  V.  A.  [i(«pxi(«,  Gr.j 
to  adjure  or  to  drive  away  evit  fpirits  by 
ofing  fome  holy  name.  To  free  a peifon 
from  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits. 

EXORClbER,  S.  a pei  fon  whoprofcfles  to 
drive  away  evil  fpirits  by  religious  ceremo- 
nies. 

EXORCISM,  S.  [ffyrtiffMr.  Gr.|  the 
form  of  adjuration,  or  religious  ceremonies 
ufed  to  free  a perfon  trom  the  pretend  d in- 
fluence of  evil  fpirits. 

•EXORCIST,  S.  [afcjurc,  Gr.]  one 
who  by  adjurations,  prayers,  or  religious  arts 
drives  away  evil  fpirits.  An  enchanter  or 
conjurer,  but  very  improperly.  “ Is  there 
no  exorcijl — beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine 
eyes  !’*  Slax.  ■ 

EXORDlUfJ,  S.  [Lat.]  in  oratory,  the 
beginning  of  a fpeech,  Wherein  the  audience 
is  prepared  to  attend  what  follows. 

EXOTIC,  Adj.  [f^vTixc;,  Gr.]  foreign  ; 
from  a foreign  country. 


EXP 

EXOTIC,  S.  a foreign  plant,  or  a plan 
growing  abroad. 

To  EXPAND,  V.  A.  [expand*,  Lat.] 
to  fpread,  or  lay  open.  Figuratively,  to 
dilate  ; to  fp;ead  out  every  way  ; to  diffufe. 

EXPA'NSE,  S.  [expanjun,  Lat.]  a body 
widely  extended,  and  lmooth  on  its  furface, 
A futface.  Extent  confider<*d  ahdrartedly, 
or  without  any  relation  to  the  body  extend- 
ed • 

EXPANSIBILITY,  S.  capablenef*  of 
being  expanded,  or  flretchcd  out. 

EXPA'NbIBLE,  Adj.  capable  to  be 
:•  retched  or  expanded. 

EXPA'Nal  N,  S.  diftance  or  fpace  ab- 
llrartedly  confidered.  In  mctaphylics,  the 
idea  of  lading  and  perfevering  didance,  all 
the  parts  whereof  cxift  together.  In  phy- 
fics,  the  art  of  dilating,  (belching,  or 
fpreading  out  a thing,  whereby  its  dimen* 
lion  is  increafed.  Figuratively.  The  art  of 
fpreading  out  a thing  folded  or  doubled  up. 
Extent,  or  lpace  to  which  any  thing  is 
j Ipread. 

[ EXPA'NSIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power 
to  fpread  or  expand  to  a large  fpace. 

To  EXPAT  1A  IE,  V.  A.  [ expatiatuty 
Lat.  of  ex pat  tor,  Lat.]  to  rove,  or  range 
without  regard  to  preferihed  limits.  To 
treat  of  in  a copious  manner  ufed  with  on, 

; To  let  loofe  ; to  revel  without  coutroul. 

! 44  Afford  art  as  ample  field  of  matter  wherein 
j to  expatiate  itfeif.'*  Dryd. 

To  EXPE'C  r,  V.  A.  [expen 0,  Lat.]  to 
look  out  alter  ; to  have  an  apprehenlion  or 
expertation  of  fuluie  good  and  evil.  To 
wait,  or  flay  for  a perfon’s  coming.  Ncu- 
terly,  to  day  in  a place  till  a perfon  or  thing 
comes.  To  wait. 

EXPECTANCE,  EXPECTANCY,  S. 
[expedant,  Fr.J  the  date  of  a perfon  who 
waits  for  fomeihing  Something  waited  for. 
Hope;  or  that  which  people  had  formed 
vaft  hopes  from.  “ r he  expedancy  and  rofe 
of  the  fair  date.**  Sbak. 

EXPECTANT,  Adj.  [Fr.]  waiting  in 
expedition  of  the  arrival  of  any  perfon, 
time,  or  thing,  cr  of  fucceeding  another. 
“ The  ex  pedant  heir.”  Swift, 

EXPECTANT,  S.  [Fr.  exfedans , Lat.] 
a perfon  who  waits  for  the  arrival  of  a pet- 
fon,  or  thing. 

EXPECTATION,  S.  [Fr.  expedatie, 
Lat.]  the  date  of  a perfon,  who  waits  for 
the  arrival  of  any  perfon,  period,  or  thing. 
Dependuoce  on  the  promifes  and  favours  of 
another  for  future  good.  14  Wait  thou  only 
upon  God,  for  all  my  expedition  is  from 
him.*’  Pl'al  Ixii.  The  objert  which  peo- 
ple fotm  great  hopes  of.  The  Mcfiiah. 
“ Why  our  great  expectation  fhould*  be  called 
— the  feed  of  woman.”  Par.  Loft. 

EXPEC  fER,  S one  who  waits  for,  or 
has  hopes  of  preferment  in  a date.  Or  waits 
for  the  arrival  of  a per  fen  or  thing. 

To 
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To  EXPECTORATE,  V.  A [from  «, 

Lar.  and  p.flus,  pcStCtis,  Lat.j  ro  void 
phlegm,  or  Ollier  mallei  fro  n the  lungs,  by 
podgliinj!,  hawking,  or  (puling.  ° 
EXPECTORATION,  S the  aft  of  dif- 
charging  matter  from  the  breaft.  The  fiec- 
ijig  the  breaft  front  phlegm,  or  any  vifcid 
matter. 

EX  PEC  rORATIVF,  Adj,  'having  the 
quality  to  promote  the  rleanlfiig  rhr  Ineif; 
or  lungs  nt  phlegm,  or  other  vifcid  m uter. 
EXPE'DIENiE,  EXPE'DIENCY,  S. 

[expedient,  Fr.]  the  fitncfs  or  propriciy  of  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end.  An  ex- 
expedition,  adventure,  or  attempt.  “ For- 
warding the  dear  expedience Shai  Halle. 
“ Fight  tall  Ihips— are  making  hither  with 
all  due  expedience  " Stak.  Thctwolafl  fenfes 
feem  peculiar  to  the  autborquoied,  and  Ibouid 
not  lie  imitated. 

EXPh/DIENT,  Adj.  [ Fr.  I proper  to  at- 
tain any  particular  end.  Halty  or  quirk. 
“ F-iis  marciics  are  expedient  to  this  town.*’ 
Ph.lk, 

EXPEDIENT,  S.  [Fr.J  a means  proper 
to  pfpmote  any  end.  A fhift  or  feheme,  to 
ward  off  any  ca  amity  or  diflrefs. 

EXt  E'D l FNT L"! , Adj.  in  a manner  pro- 
per to  attain  an  end.  Quickly.  •«  Do  this 
expediently.  " i,bak.  The  lalf  (etife  is  ufed  for 
ex/ edit  imply,  and  Ihould  not  be  imitated. 

lo  EXPEDl  I E,  V.  A.  [expedites,  Lat.j 
to  flee  from  any  obltrt.flion.  To  haflen  or 
quicken  To  difpatch. 

.EXI'EDl  TEL\,  Adv.  with  quicknefs, 
nimhlenefs,  readinefs,  or  hafle 

EXPEDITION,  S.  [Fr. | quicknefs,  ap- 
phe.l  to  time  or  motion.  A maich  or  voyage 
to  attack  an  enemy. 

lo  EXPE'L,  V A.  [ expello , Lat.j  ro  drive 
out,  or  make  a perfon  to  quit  a pl.ee  or  litua- 
tion  by  force.  To  tjeO  or  throw  ou». 

I 1 ° NrD’  V'r  A‘  Fat.  j to 

lay  out,  oijiMirlc,  or  /pend  money. 

EXPE'NSK,  S.  f expenjum,  Lat.j  coft, 
Charges,  money  bid  rfut,  or  expended. 

F.XPL  NSELfcSS,  Adj.  without  coft, 
charge,  nrcxpence. 

EXPE  NSiVE,  Adj.  prodigal,  extrava-  ' 
gant  j coft  I y.  .Liberal,  gcncron*,  giving  \ 

money  freely,  in  a good  fen/e.  “ This  re°  , 
guiles  an  artivc,  expenfivei  and  indefatigable1 
good  in  M.  Spmtt. 

EX  Prv/NSlVfcLY,  Adv.  prodigally,  ex- 
travagantly 

hX  Ph/NSI  VFNESS,  S.  profufenef?,  dear- 
nrf>t  extravagance. 

**  V S.  [Fr.  experientia,  Lat.j 

practice  ; ficqucnt  trial.  • Knowledge  gained 
by  ‘ddervation  on  the  occurrences  of  life, 
rtic  * ^NCE,  V.  /i.  to  try,  or 

KXPk'Rr^CED,  Pm.  Xkilful  or  *ife, 
fron*  cxfrncmt. 
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FXPERI'MRNT,  S ' (erpermmer,  Fr. 
expcr'mcr.tum,  l.arj  trial  of  any  thing.  A trial 
made  ot  the  rufult  of  cc  tain  application  and 
motion  of  bodies,  in  ordt  r*  to  di (cover  the 
true  caufe  of  the  phenomenon  occalioncd 
thereby. 

EX  PER  I ME  NTAL,  Atjj.  [FY.  ] pertain- 
i ing  to,  or  founded  on  experiments.  Known 
hy  trial  and  expeiiment.  Experimental  phi- 
lofophy  is  that  wh  ch  deduces  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  properties  and  powers  of  bodies  .and 
their  artions  on  each  other,  by  Icnfihlc  ex- 
periments and  trials  made  with  that  view* 

• The  advantage  modern  philosophy  has  over 
1 the  ancient  is  chiefly  owing  t0  this  method  ; 
i and  when  we  rccollcrt  that  it  was  lord  Bacon 
who  paved  the  way  by  recommending  this 
practice,  we  may  aflume  to  ouriclves  no 
fmJI  pride  on  that  account. 

| EXPERIMENTALLY,  Adv.  by  expe- 
rience ; hy  trial. 

; EXPERT,  Adv.  [Fr.  cx’pertus,  Lat.j  fkil- 
. ful  in  any  particular  art,  or  bufioefs.  Dex- 
terous, 

i FXP  UTLY,  Adv.  irr  fuch  a manner  as 
difcovcrs  (kill  or  knowledge. 

EXPE'R  TNESS,  S,  Ikiil  or  knowlcge  in 
any  affair. 

FXT1ABLE,  Adj.  capakleuf  being  atoned* 

by  hirferin?.  or  pnnuhmcnt. 

To  F.X'PlA  TE,  V.  A.  [expier,  Fr.  irpi- 
arv*’  ,^a^* » mnk#  atonement  for  fins  oy 
lutfering  the  punilhment  due  to  them.  7 

fXPlA  HON,  $.  [expiate,  Lat.j  any 
funtru  g endured,  or  factihce  olTri-d  to  avert 
the  punilhment  du.*  to  fin,  and  to  render  the 
Dtirv  propitious  to  the  offender. 

FXPIAIORY,  Adj.  endued  with  the 
power  to  avert  the  divine  wrath  from  punifh- 
mg  fins. 

T H Hiatus,  «f  expire, 

Lat.l  that  art  by  which  the  breath  is  forced 
out  of  the  lur.gs.  The  lad  gafp,  or  breath* 
vapour,  breath,  or  the  matter  expired,  T he 
end  of  any  pe  r od  of  time. 

. 7?  V*  A*  f **f*nr9  Fr.  expire 

Lat.j  to  breathe  out,  to  fend  out  fumes  va- 
pours, or  exhalations.  To  ch.fe,  to  conclude/ 
Ncuterly,  to  force  breath  outward^.  7 ,»  die. 
or  breathe  one’s  lalf.  To  pe»ilh.  7o  Av 
out  with  a biall.  To  conclude,  finlih,  or 
tetmtnire.  * 

To  EXP  LA' IN  V.  A.  r erphm,  Lat.j  to 
clcarup  any  difficulty.  To  tlludrate. 

EXPLA  INABLE,  Adj  that  which  may 
ne  rendered  moiceafy  or  plain. 

f XPLAl'NEB,  S.  one  «ho  cleats  up  any 
difficulty,  or  tlluftrates  a thing  * 1 

EXPLANATION,  S.  the  art  of  inter- 
ptetmg,  or  rendering  a thing  mo,e  cafy  to  be 
nnderflood.  An  illudraiionf  or  comment 
a hereby  a paffige  is  rendered  more  cafy  to 
be  unJi-i  flood.  3 
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EXPLANATORY,  Adj.  containing  an 
illultrat.on,  or  explanation. 

EXT  LET  I V£,  S.  \£x pletivum,  Lat.J  a 
wo:d  ufed  merely  to  fill  up  a vacancy,  or 
make  up  the  number  of  feet  in  a vcrle. 

EXYLlCABLt,  Adj.  that  winch  may  he 
explained,  iliultiatcd,  or  rendered  intelligi- 
ble. 

To  EXTLICATE,  V.  A.  [expU casus,  bat. 
of  cxplko,  Lat.j  to  unfold.  * i hey  txplx- 
cuu  their  leave*  ’*  iilackm,  To  ex  pi  tin  or 
render  cafy  t*  he  undci  llood, 

EXi'LiCATiON,  5.  {Fr.]  the  aft  of 
opening,  or  unfolding.  Figuratively,  the  aft  ot 
;i  :ndciing  any  difficult  pafiige  Cafy  to  be  un- 
deritood.  1 he  feme  given  by  an  explainer. 
-An  interpretation. 

EX'PLl  JA'll  * E,  Adj.  having  a tendency 
to  explain,  01  render  a thing  clear  aiid  cafy. 

EXPLIC.VTOR,  S.  one  who  expounds, 
or  explains  any  difficulty. 

tXPLI'Ci  1,  Adj.  \expl\c\te,  Fr.  ex  fiat  us , 
Lat.j  unfolded.  Figuratively,  plain,  e-i), 
obvious  clear. 

EXPLICITLY,  Adv.  plainly;  dircftly  ; 
clearly  ; not  by  ini  plication  or  inference. 

To  EXPLO'DE,  V.  A.  [explode,  Lat.j  to 
drive  out  with  contempt  unJ  difgrace.  Fi- 
guratively, co  rejeft  with  lcorn. 

EXPLORER,  6.  one  who  fhews  con- 
tempt. One  who  icjefts  an  opinion  with 
ect  citation. 

KXPc-OPT,  S.  [Fr.]  a fuccefsfull  defign,* 
a luccelstul  and  icmarkahlc  action  m war.' 

To  EX  PLOP  I , V.  A.  1 exploiter,  Fr.j  to 
perform  or  etchieve.  “ He  exploited  great 
matters.”  Cuukd. 

EXPL^RA  TORY,  Adj.  fearcMng  ; ex- 
amining. 

To  EXPLORE,  V.  A.  [ exploro , I.ar.]  to 
make  dial  of,  to  ducovcr  by  examination  ; 
to  lcarch  or  try  in  Older  to  make  diicove- 
rics. 

EXPLO'SIQN,  S.  [explojlo,  Lat.j  the  ^ft 
of  driving  out  any  thing  with  noiic  and  vio- 
lence. The  no»fe  made  by  the  firing  of 
gunpowder. 

EXPLOSIVE,  Adj.  driving  out  with 
noiic  and  violence. 

EXPONENT,  S.  f export n is,  Lat.j  in 
Arithmetic,  the  number  wh.ch  exprcfLs  how 
often  a given  power  is  to  be  d video  by  iu 
root  ere  it  Ire  brought  to  unity;  thus  the 
exponent  of  a fquaic  numoer  is  2,  of  a cube 
3.  The  exponent  of  a r-tio  is  the  quotient 
arifingfrom  the 'divifion  of  the  antecedent  by 
the  coiifequcnt  ; thu.  the  ratio  or  3 to  2 u 
1 *,  aud  the  ratio  of  2 to  3 is  li  the  con- 
Icq  went  be  unity,  the  antecedent  itlclf  is  the 
exponent  ; and*  theicfoic  the  exi onent  of  a 
ratio  is  to  unity,  as  the  antecedent  is  to  tlu 
ccnllqueni . 

EXPONENTIAL,  AJj.  in  Geometry, 
applied  to  curve*  which  paitake  of  the  na 


'lire  of  algebraic  curves,  as  confining  of  a 
unite  number  of  tetms. 

To  EXPO'RT,  V.  A.  to  fend  goods  to 
oretgn  counrri'S  lor  file.  ‘ 

EXPERT,  S.  a commodity  fent  to  foreign 
pans. 

EXPORTATION,  S.  the  aft  or  pr^ftice 
of  Tending  goods  to  foreign  markets  for  fale« 
Ir  is  iiccellary  tor  the  lubfiftence  of  a com- 
mercial nation,  that  its  exports  Ihould  be 
;reitcr  than  it s imports. 

EXPO'RTER,  S.  one  who  fends  com- 
modities to  foreign  countries. 

To  EXI’O'.SK,  V.  A.  ( txpefer , Fr.j  to  lay 
open  or  iulijccl  to  ceufurc,  examination, 
piuuihnunt  or  danger.  * 

EXPOSITION,  S.  [expeftus,  Ear.]  the 
lituation  in  which  a th'ng  is  placed.  An  in- 
'Crprcratation,  comment,  or  ticatife  to  ex- 
plain ihc  fenfe  of  a writer. 

EXPOSITOR,  S.  [Lat.j  an  explainer,  a 
commentutor. 

TobXrOSTULATE,  V.  N.  f expe/ht- 
Intns,  Lar.J  to  debate,  or  argue  with  a pci  .011 
by  way  of  complaint. 

EXPOSTULATION,?  the  aft  of  rea- 
I'oning,  arguing,  or  reprefeming  a thing  to 
another  by  way  of  complaint. 

EXPOSTULA'TOR,  S.  a perfon  who 
argues  or  ex  poll  mates  with  another. 

EXPOSURE,  S.  the  aft  of  Lying  open 
to  puolir  view.  The  ft  ire  of  being  liable  to 
name,  puiiilhment,  ridicule  or  danger.  A 
'filiation  in  which  a thing  lays  open  or  isex- 
pokd  to  the  lull  aud  air. 

To  EXPOUND,  V.  A.  [expono,  to 
interpret,  illullrate,  or  explain  any  difficult 
pafl.g-. 

EXPOUNDER,  S.  on  who  explains,  o# 
abounds. 

To  EXPRESS  V.'A.  \exprcfjus . of  cx pri- 
me, Lat.j  to  reprefent  in  words,  or  by  poetry, 
fculptuie,  or  painting.  To  utter,  applied 
foleiy  to  language.  1 o declare  one’s  fenti- 
menrs,  ufed  with  the  reciprocal  pronouns, 
bimflfy  & c. 

1 Xl,;  E?3$,  Adj  copied  or  hearing  a mar 
refemb!  nc-‘,  applied  to  drawing,  Icolpturt, 
and  p.  et.y.  in  direft  terms,  appl  cd  to 
language.  Clear,  nut  ambiguous. 

F.XPRF'S  ■*,  S.  [rprejs%  Tr.  a meflinger 
fent  with  expedition  to  deliver  a funicular 
mcfljge.  A mcif-gc,  a declaration  m diicct 
terms. 

F.XPR  PSSIRLE,  Adj.  that  which  may  le 
uttered.  orcomnuinicatcJ. 

KXPRE'hMON,?.  [Fr.]  the  aft  of  com- 
municating ideai  by  language.  'I  he  parti- 
cuhr  form,  manner,  or  ll vie  ufed  to  convey 
one  * thought*  , a ploa'ic.  in  pointing  u 
na»uial#rcpitfciiration  i f the  fiihuft.  or  of 
the  ‘.every  1 ol'jcfts  intended  to  be  Picumi  , 
wlnrcl»y*the  l.umar.  body  and  a J its  parts 
In»vc  the  aftion  1 dirub!?  to  it  , the  Uu»- 
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hits  the  feveral  paftions  proper  to  the  figures, 
and  proper  obfervjtion  is  had  of  the  motions 
they  imprefson  tire  other  external  pans. 

EXPRE'SSl  VE.  Adj.  having  the  power  of 
uttering  or  reprefenting  ; ufed  with  of  be- 
fore the  thing  uttered. 

EXPRESSIVELY,  Adv.  clearly,  dif- 
tinftly. 

EXPRESSIVENESS,  S.  the  power  of 
conveying  ideas  to  the  mind. 

EXPRESSLY,  Adj*  in  direCE  terms  ; 
ptainly  ; positively  j clearly. 

EXPRE'SSURE,  S.  [from  exprefus, 
Lat.]  exprefTion.  “ More  divine  than  breath 
or,  pen  can  give  exprejfurc  to.**  Sbak.  The 
form,  or  iikenef*  deferibed.  “ The  ex- 
ft-cJJ'vre  of  his  eye,  &c.”  Sbak.  Mark  or  im- 
preilion.  “ The  cxpreffion  that  it  bears.’* 
Sbak. 

To  EXPROBRA'TE,  V.  A.t[exproLratas, 
Lat.]  to  reproach  ; to  upbraid. 

To  EXPROPRIATE,  V.  A.  [from  ** 
and  propnus,  Lat.J  to  alienate*;  to  make  a 
thing  no  longer  one’s  owr.  “ When  you 
have  refigned,  or  rather  configned,  your  ex- 
propriated will  to  God.”  Boyle. 

To  EXPCJLSE,  V.  A.  \expulfist  Lat  ] 1 6 
drive  or  force  out.  “ Peleus  was  exptrlfed 
from  his  kingdom.”  A fetes  on  the  Oayjf. 
Not  to  he  imitated,  expel  is  the  word. 

EXPU'LSION,  S.  the  a<Rof  driving  out  j 
the  Rate  of  a perfon  driven  out. 

EXPU'LSIVE,  Adj.  having  the  power  of 
driving  out. 

To  EXPUNGE,  V.  A,  [expunge,  Lat.]  to 
blot  out  ; to  efface,  or  annihilate. 

EXPURGATION,  S.  \expUrgat\o.  Lat.J 
the  aft  of  purging  or  cl  anfing.  Figurative- 
ly, purification  fiom  bad  mixtures,  or  from 
error. 

EXPU'RGATORY,  Adj.  employed  in 
clearing  away  what  is  nox’ous,  erroneous,  or 
amifs.  1 he  expurgato*y  index  of  RomaniR? 
is  employed  in  effacing  or  abo  ition  of  fuch 
paflages  in  authors  as  are  oppofire  to  popery. 

EX'QUJSITE,  Adj.  [7j eqiifms,  Lat.J  lo 
excellent  as  lo  fhow  great  exucinefs  and  la- 
bour in  the  production.  Superlative.  “ With 
exqvif.tr  malice.”  K.  Charles. 

F.  X'Ql1 1 SI  T E L Y,  Adv.  perfectly;  accu- 
racy; enmpleately;  fuperlatively. 

EX'QI’IdITENESSjS.  nicety,  perfection, 
rccuracy. 

EXSUDA'TION,  S.  \ exjudatus,  of  ex- 
fudo,  Lat.J  the  aCt  of  perfpinng  or  difeharg- 
jng  by  fweat. 

To  EXSU'DE,  V.  A [exfudo,  Lat.]  to 
prrfpire  or  difeharge  by  fweat.  7 o diflil,  or 
exhale.  ' . 

EXSUFFLATION,  S.  [from  ex  and 
fvj/latus,  Lat.]  a Mart  blown  upwaidfor  from 
underneath.  “ Fly  upwards,  hyi  a kind  of 
exft’fa'icn."  Baccn. 

L'XTANCY,  S.  [from  ex  and  fans , Lat.] 
thw  Rate  of  lifing  above,  projecting  beyond 
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other  parti  of  a furface.  “ The  order  of  th<5 
little  ex  tan  cies  ’*  Bdyie. 

\ X'TANT,  Adj.  [extant,  Lat.]  Handing 
out  or  above  the  othei  parrs  of  rhe  furfaee. 
il  That  part  ot  the  teeth  which  if  extant  a- 
bove  the  gum?.’*  Ray.  Public , Rill  to  be 
had  or  met  with  ; applied  to  books. 

EXTA'TIC,  EXTATICAL,  Adj.  tend- 
ing to  fomething  without.  Rapturous  or 
elevating  to  the  higheft  degree  of  blifs  and 
(ran  f port.  9 

EXT  L'MP  ORAL,  Adj.  [ ex  tempera  Tis , 

Lat.]  fudden,  unpremeditated. 

EXTE'MPO  RALLY,  Adv.  quickly; 
without  Rudy  or  preparation. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS,  Adj.  [exterrpo- 
raneus,  Lat.J  occafional ; Ridden  ; without 
preparation,  or  premeditation. 

EX  TEMPORARY,  Adj.  [extemporarius, 
Lat.]  fudden,  quick ; without  Rudy,  prepa- 
ration, or  piemeditation. 

EX  E'MPORE,  Adv.  fuddenly,*  without 
previous  thought,  or  Rudy.  Sometimes  ufed 
js  an  adjeflive.  “ A long  extempore  diflerta- 
tation.”  Spefl*  No.  247.  Johnfon  cenfures 
this  as  improper,  though  produced  by  the 
pen  of  yfr idtfon. 

To  EXTEMPORIZE,  V.  A.  to  fpeak 
without  Rudy  or  premeditation. 

To  EXPAND,  V.  A.  [ exteodo , Lat.]  to 
Rretch  out  j to  fpread  ; to  enlarge  the' fur- 
face  of  a thing  ; to  encreafe  ; to  communi- 
cate or  impart.  In  Law,  tofeize. 

F.XTE'NDIBLE,  Adj.  capable  of  being 
extended,  made  wider,  or  longer. 

EXTENSIBILITY,  S.  the  quality  of  be- 
ing made  wider  or  longer.  * 

EXTENSIBLE,  Adj.  capable  of  being 
Rretchcd  wider  or  longer.  Capable  of  com- 
prehending more  ideas. 

EX  TE'NSI  BLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  Rrctched  wider  or  longer. 

EXTENSION,  S.  [ extefo,  Lat.]  the  a a 
of  increaiing  or  extending  rhe  length  or 
breadth  of  a thing.  The  Rale  of  a thing 
extended.  In  Phyfics,  the  diRance  between 
the  extremes  of  a thing. 

EXTENSIVE,  Adj.  wide;  large;  ca- 
pacious. 

EXTENSIVELY,  widely;  largely. 
EXTENSIVENESS,  S.  largenefs;  u-ide- 
nefs;  diffufivencfs.  A quality  by  which  a 
thing  can  occupy  a certain  portion  of  fpace, 
or  that  quality  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  comprehend  a particular  doftrine, 
or  number  of  ideas. 

EXTE'N  1’,  S.  [ extent  us , Lat.]  the  diRance 
between  the  extremities  of  a thing.  The 
fpace  filled  by  a body.  Communication,  dif- 
tribution.  in  Law,  an  execution,  or  feizurc 
of  goods. 

To  EXTENUATE,  V.  A.  [extenuatrts, 
Lat.J  to  make  fmall,  na-.row,  or  flender 
applied  to  quantity;  to  lcflen  j to  make 
lean. 

- EXTE- 
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EXTENUATION.  S.  [exteaatut,  Lat.] 
the  a«Tl  of  reprcfenting  things  lefs  ill  than 
they  are.  Mitigation  or  alleviation.  Aloft 
Of  flelh,  or  decay  of  the  dody,  in  Medicine. 

EXTERIOR,  Adj.  [Lat.  exterieur,  Fr.] 
outward  ; external  ; not  cflential. 

EXTE'RIORLY,  Adv.  outwardly}  ex- 
ternally. 

To  EXTERMINATE,  V.  A.  [extirmixa- 
tut,  of  extermixo,  Lat  ] to  root  out } to  de- 
flroy  utterly. 

EXTERMINA'TION,  S.  [exterminate, 
Lat.]  total  deftru&ion,  or  rooting  out. 

EXTERMINATOR,  S.  [Lat.J  theper- 
fon  who  lays  wade  or  deltroys  a country. 

EXTERNAL,  Adj.  outward.  Outward 
appearance. 

EXTER'N ALLY,  Adv.  outwardly. 

EXTILA'TION,  S.  [from  « and  fiillo, 
Lat.]  the  aft  of  falling  in  drops.  “ Ext  il- 
Jation  of  purifying  juices."  Dtrb,  Diftilla- 
lation. 

To  EXTIMCLATE,  V.  A.  [extimxlttut, 
Lat.  ] to  prick  or  incite. 

EXTIM'ULATION,  S.  pungency  ; or 
the  power  of  exciting  motion  or  fenfation. 

EXTINCT',  Adj.  [extinffxi.  Lat.]  quench- 
ed, applied  to  fire.  At  a (top  or  end,  with- 
out any  furvivors,  applied  to  fuccefEon.  A- 
boliihed,  applied  to  law. 

EXTINCTION,  S.  [extin/Ju,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  quenching,  applied  to  fire.  The  (late 
of  a thing  quenched.  Utter  dedruftion. 
Supprcflion , abolition. 

To  EXTINGUISH,  V.  A.  [extinguo, 
Lat.]  quench,  applied  to  fire.  Figuratively, 
to  hipprefs,  applied  to  the  pa  (lions.  To 
cloud,  edipfe  or  obfeure.  “ Her  natural 
graces  that  extinguijhed  art.”  Sbak, 

* EXTINGUISH  ABLE,  Adj.  that  may  be 
quenched,  fupprefled  or  dedroyed. 

EXTINGUISHER,  S.  a hollow  cone 
which  is  put  on  a candle  to  extinguilh  it. 

’ EXTIN'GUIHMENT,  S.  the  aft  of  fup. 
prefling  or  dedroying.  Abolition,  applied 
to  laws.  The  aft  of  taking  away  all  the  de- 
feendantsof  a family. 

To  EXTIRPATE,  V.  A.  [exterpatut, 
Lat.  of  exterpo,  Lat.]  to  root  out,  abolilh,  or 
dedroy  utterly. 

EXTIRPATION,  S.  [Fr.  txterfatio, 
Lat.]  the  aft  of  rooting  out,  abolilhing,  or 
dedroying. 

EXTIRPATOR,  S.  [Lat.]  a dedroyer. 

To  EXTOL',  V.  A.  [extol/p,  Ut .]  to  com- 
mand  to  praife;  to  magnify. 

EXTOL'LER,  S.  one  who  praties  or  ex- 
tols. 

- EXTOR'SIVELY,  Adj.  violently. 

To  EXTORT,  V.  A.  [extortut,  Lat  ] to 
draw  by  force.  1 o gain  or  acquhe  by  vio- 
lent means.  To  wred  an  expreiton  from  its 
obvious  meaning.  To  gain  by  violence  and 
oppredion.  Neutcrly,  to  praftice  oppredion 
and  violence. 
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EXTORTER,  S.  one  who  makes  life  of 
oppredion,  violent  or  indirefl  means  to  ac- 
quire a thing.  i . 

EXTORTION,  S.  [extorJUn,  Fr.]  the 
aft  of  acquiring  by  force  or  oppredion.  The 
Violence  made  u(e  of  to  gain  a thing. 

EXTORTIONER,  S.  one  who  grows 
rich  by  violence,  or  extortion. 

To  EXTRACT',  V.  A.  [extraCtxm,  Let  ] 
to  draw,  derive,  or  take  one  thing  from  ano- 
ther. To  draw  by  chemidry.  To  abridge 
or  tranferibe  any  padage  from  a book.  Ufod 
with  oar. 

EXTRACT,  S.  [extraCiut,  Lat.]  in  Phar- 
macy, the  purtfl  and  fined  part  of  any  fub- 
dance,  (operated  by  didolutioh  or  digedioa 
of  a proper  mendruum.  In  Literature,  an 
abridgment  or  a tranfeript  of  a book. 

EXTRACT',  Part,  drawn  out.  Sepa- 
rated or  taken  from. 

EXTRACTION,  S.  [extraSie,  Lat.]  in 
Chemidry  and  Pharmacy,  an  operation 
whereby  edences,  tinftures,  Ac  are  drawn 
from  natural  bodies.  Ih  Genealogy,  the 
dock  or  family  from  which  a perfon  is  de- 
fended. In  Arithmetic,  extraction  of  roon  is 
the.  method  of  finding  the  roots  of  given 
numbers. 

EXTRACTOR,  S.  a petfon  or  indru- 
ment  by  which  any  thing  is  taken  out  or 
extraflcd. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,  Ad),  [from  extra, 
Lat.  and  judicium,  Lat.]  out  of  the  regular 
courfe  of  proceeding  in  law. 

EXTRAJUDI'CIALLY,  Adv.  in  a man- 
ner diderent  from  the  common  courfe  of 
procedure  at  law. 

EXTRAMUNDA'NE,  Adj.  [ from  extra, 
Lat.  and  mandat,  Lat.]  beyond  the  bound* 
of  this  wotld  or  fyltem.  * 

EXTR  A'NEOUS,  Adj.  [extraneus,  Lat.] 
not  intrinfic  or  edential  to  a thing ; foreign. 

EXTRAORDINARILY,  Adv.  uncom- 
monly ; eminently ; curioufly ; remarkably. 

EXTRaOR'DINARY,  Adj.  [from extra 
and  ordinariut,  Lat  ] different  from,  or  out 
of  the  common  courfe.  Something  more  or 
better  than  common. 

EXTRAPARO'CHTAL,  Adj.  [extra,  Lat. 
and  paroebia.  Lat.]  not  included,  compre- 
hended, or  belonging  to  any  parifh. 

EXTRAPROVl'NCIAL,  Adj.  [from  ex- 
tra, Lac.  and  frovincia,  Lat.]  not  within  the 
fame  province. 

EXTRAVAGANCE,  EXTRAVA- 
GANCY. S.  [extravagance,  Fr.  extra  and 
vagant,  Lat.]  an  excurfion  beyond  preferred 
bounds.  Irregularity}  wildnefs.  An  im- 
moderate heat  or  violence,  applied  to  the 
pafCons.  An  unnatural  fwellingor  bombaft, 
applied  to  dyle.  Wade  or  fupetfluous  ex- 
pence. 

F.XTRAVA'GANT,  Adj.  [Fr.  extrava- 
gant, Lat.]  wandering  beyond  the  preferred 
bounds.  “ The  extravagant  and  erring 
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fpirit."  Roving  beyond  the  bounds 

of  moderation  ; immoderate.  Irregular,  not 
reduced  to  rule.  Prodigal,  or  prot'ulely  ex- 
pensive. Not  comprehended  in  a rule. 

“ Twenty  cunftitutions  of  Pope  John  XXII. 
are  called  exiravaganti."  Aylyffe. 

EXTRAVAGANTLY,  Adv.  contrary 
to  all  rule.  In  an  immoderate  degree.  Pro* 
fufely  expen  (Tve. 

EXTRAVA'SATED,  Adj.  [oBraw/o, 
Fr.]  forced  out  of  the  vefllls.  . 

EXTRAVASA'TION,  S.  the  aft  of 
forcing  out  of  *t.  proper  veflels. 

EXTRA'UCHT,  Part,  [an  obfolete  par- 
ticiple from  extract]  extraftcJ,  or  defeended. 

•*  Knowing  whence  thou  art  txtraught.'*  Sbak. 

EXTRE'ME,  Adj.  fFr.  of  extreme,  Lat. 
the  adding  eft  to  it,  which  is  a fuperlative 
termination  borrowed  from  the  Saxons,  is  a 
great  corruption,  becaufe  its  fenfe  is  fuperla- 
tive without  it]  greateft,  applied  to  degree. 
Utmofl,  or  fuithcrmofi  applied  to  fituation 
or  time.  Laft,  or  that  which  has  nothing 
beyond  it.  Mofl  preflang,  applied  to  danger. 
Extreme  unfiitm  is  one  of  the  facraments  of 
the  Romifh  church,  is  miniltered  to  people  j 
dangeroudy  ill,  and  con  (ids  in  anointing  them 
with  holv  oil,  &c. 

EXTRE'ME,  S.  the  highefl  degree  of 
any  thing. 

EXTRE'MELY,  Adv.  in  the  utmofl  or 
bigheft  degree.  Very  much  or  greatly,  in 
familiar  language. 

EXTREM'JTY,  S.  [txtfemite,  Fr.]  the 
tl'moft  parts.  Thofe  points  which  are  moll 
oppofitc  to  each  other.  The  remote!!  or 
fartheft  part  of  a country.  The  utmoff  de- 
gree of  violence,  diftrefs,  poverty,  or  cal*, 
mity. 

To  EX'TRICATE,  V.  A.  [extrieatum, 
Lat.J  to  free  a perfon  from  any  perplexity, 
difficulty  or  danger. 

EXTR ICATION.  S.  the  aft  of  freeing 
from  perplexity  or  difficulty. 

EXTRI'NSIC,  Adj.  [extrinfecus,  Lat.] 
outward,  external.  ■ , 

EXTRl'NSICAL,  Adj.  [extrinfecus,  Lat.] j 
external;  outward  ; from  without. 

To  EXTRU'DE,  V.  A.  {extrude,  Lat.] 
to  thrnft  out ; to  drive  away  by  violence. 

EXTRU'SION,  S.  [extrvfus,  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  thrufting  or  driving  out,  or  away. 
“ An  extruften  and  elevation  of  others.”  Burn, 
EXTli'BERANCE,  S.  (from  ex  and  tuber, 
Lat.]  » knob  or  part  above  the  reft  of  a fur- 
face. 

EXU'BERANCE,  S.  [Fr.  exuberant w, 
Lat.]  overgrowth.  Superfluous  (boots. 
Lmnurlatirc. 

EXU'BERANT,  Adj.  [exuberant,  Lat.] 
growing  with  fupeiffuous  (hoots.  Luxuriant. 
Superflunnfly  plentiful. 

EXU'BER  ANTLY,  Adv.  abnndantlyevcn 
to  the  higheft  or  a fnpciduous  degree,  luxu- 
riantly. 


EYE 

To  EXU 'BERATE,  V.  A.  [exuberates,  , 
or  txtbi.ro,  Lat.]  to  abound  in  the  greateft  or 
highed  degree.  “ That  vad  confluence  and 
immenfity  that  exuberates  In  God.”  Beyle, 
EXUDA'TION,  S.  [exudatio,  fee  ESU- 
DATJON]  the  aft  of  emitting  moidine,  in 
fweat  or  pen'pirafion.  The  matter  ilTuing 
from  any  body  in  the  form  of  fweat. 

To  EXU'LCERATE,  V.  A.  [exulceratus, 
Lat.]  to  make  fore  with  an  ulcer  ; to  afflift, 
enrage,  or  corrode. 

EXULCER A'TION,  S.  the  aft  of  pro- 
doing  ulcers.  The  aft  of  inflaming  or  en- 
raging, applied  to  the  mind. 

To  EXU'LT,  V.  N.  [exnhe , Lat.]  to  be 
affefted  with  a high  degree  of  joy. 

EXULT A'TION,  S.  [tstultatie,  Lat.] 
py  } rapturous  delight. 

EXU'LTANCE,  S.  a tranfport  of  joy, 
gTadncfs,  or  delght, 

EX  UND  A'TION,  S.  Texundath,  Lat.] 
an  overflowing.  Figuratively,  a great  abun- 
dance.  44  The  exuviation  and  overflowing  of 
his  tranfeendent  and  infinite  goodnefs.”  Ray . 

EXUBERANCE,  \exuper**tmt  Lat.]  a 
furplus,  or  greater  quantity. 

EY'E,  S.  [formerly  eyne  in  th% plural,  at 
prefent  eyes,  auga,  Goth.  eag,  Sax.J  the 
organ  of  fight.  If  we  were  to  examine  intp 
the  fitiratron,  form,  conftruftion,  and  other 
particulars  relating  to  this  organ,  we  (ball 
find  abundant  canfe  of  adoration.  Sight,  or 
| evidence  conveyed  by  the  fight.  The  com* 
Itenance.  Afpefl;  regard.  Notice}  atton- 
jtion.  Opinion  formed  by  ohfervation.  The 
place  from  whence  any  thing  can  be  fecn. 
View.  44  In  eye  of  every  excrcife.’*  Sbak. 
Any  thing  formed  like  an  eye.  In  Architec- 
ture, any  round  window  made  in  a pedi- 
ment; hence,  Buttocks  eye,  is  a /ky-light  i/i 
a roof } applied  to  a dome,  it  flgnifies  an 
aperture  at  the  top.  In  Agriculture  or  Gar* 
dening,  a little  bud  or  (boot,  infer  ted  into 
a tree  by  way  of  a graft  ; ora  gem  or  bnd» 
44  The  eye  of  a needle.”  Any  hole  or  aper- 
ture. In  Printing,  the  tbickncfs  of  the 
types,  or  the  graving  in  relievo  at  the  top 
of  the  letter,  otherwife  called  Its  face  ; thus 
the  eye  of  the  e is  the  aperture  or  bow,  at  the 
top  of  the  letter,  which  diflingutfhes  it  from 
the  c . The  power  of  perception  or  difeera- 
ing,  applied  to  the  underflanding. 

To  EY'E,  V.  A.  to  watch}  to  obfervep 
to  keep  in  view. 

EYE-BALL,  S.  [cag-*plt  Sax.]  the  apple 
of  the  eye. 

EYE'BROW,  S.  [eagan-bregh.  Sax.]  the 
hairy  arch  over  the  eye,  intended  by  provi- 
dence to  defend  it  from  any  injury. 

EYE'-DROP,  S.  a tear.  44  With  gentle 

eye-<Jrotx ."  Soak. 

EYE'LESS,  Adj  without  eyes;  blind; 
unable  to  fee.  44  That  eyelefs  face.*’  Pape., 
EYE'LET,  S.  rLKi lie 1 1 fr.]  a hole  through 
$ * wfi  kh 
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which  light  may  enter.  A (mall  hole,  ufually 
termed  an  eyelet -belt. 

EYE'- LID,  S.  the  membrane,  or  fkin, 
which  elofes  or  covera  the  eye. 

EYE'-SERVANT,  S.  a (ervant  who  works 
* only  while  he  is  watched. 

EYE'-SERVICE,  S.  fervice  performed 
Only  while  the  m.llcr  is  prefent  to  obferve. 

EYE'SHOT,  S.  the  look,  or  glance  of 
an  eye.  “ I have  preferred  many  a young 
man  from  the  <yt-/bet."  Spiel.  No.  184. 

EYE'-SIGHT,  3.  the  light  of  the  eye. 

EYE'-SORE,  S.  fomething  offenfive  or 
dXigreeable  to  the  light. 

EYE'  STRING,  S.  the  tendon  by  which 
the  eye  is  held  in  its  proper  place. 

EYE'-WI  I NESS,  S.  a perfon  who  gives 
tellimony  to  fails  which  he  has  feen  himfelf. 

EY'R  E,  S.  [ Fr.  iter,  Lat.J  in  Law,  the 
court  of  jufliecs  itinerants. 

EY'RY,  S.  [ay,  Teut.]  the  place  where 
bird*  of  prey  generally  build  their  nells,  or 
hatch  tbeir  young. 


V. 

FThe  (ixth  letter  of  the  Englilh  alpha- 
. bet,  and  the  fourth  confonant.  Its 
* founJ  it  formed  by  the  comprclGon  of 
tlie  whole  lips,  and  a forcible  brAth.  Its 
form  is  the  fame  in  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
alphabets  as  in  ours.  In  medicinal  preferip- 
•tions  it  (lands  for  fiat,  or  let  it  be  made.  In 
Mufic,  die  fourtb  note  of  the  gamut ; and 
when  (landing  at  the  beginning  of  the  line, , 
the  bafs  cleff.  On  monumental  inferiptions, 

• it  fignifies  Filius,  or  fon. 

FA,  in  Mu&c,  the  fourth  note  in  the  (calc 
or  gamut. 

FA'BLE,  S.  [Fr.  fabuta,  Lat]  a feigned 
tale  or  (lory  invented  to  enforce  Come  moral 
precept.  A fiftion.  A vitious  or  foolilh 
(lory,  or  fiftion.  A (erics  of  events  which 
com pofc  a moral,  epic,  or  dramatic  poem. 
In  common  difeourfe,  a lie,  or  fallhood. 

To  FA'BLE,  V.  N.  to  feign,  or  write 
tiftions.  To  tell,  or  relate  (al  (hoods.  To 
.lye.  Aftivcly,  to  deliver  in  fables  and 
nftions. 

FA'BLED,  Part,  mentioned,  or  celebrated 
•In  fables. 

FA'BLFR,  S.  a writer  of  feigned  dories  or 
fiftions.  A fofter  term  to  exprefs  a perfon 
guilty  of  lying,  nr  uttering  failhoods. 
FA'BRIC,  feeFABaicic. 

To  FABRICATE  V.  A.  \ fabricate,  of 
Jabricor,  Lat.]  to  build,  or  conltruft.  To 
forge,  or  devile  'alfcly. 

FABRICATION,  S.  Ifairieath,  Lat,] 
the  aft  of  building ; conftruftion. 

FA'BRICK,  S.  [fiiould  be  written  fabric, 
of fab'ica,  Lat.]  a building.  Any  thing 
‘ compofed  of  different  putts.  The  texture 
■of  a (ilk,  doth,  or  (luff. 


FAC 

To  FA'BRICK,  V.  A.  [more  properly 
written  fabric,  of  fabricor , LatjJ  to  build, 
form  or  eonftrufl. 

FA'BULl&r,  S.  [fabuliffe,  FrI]  a writer, 
compofcr,  or  inventcrof  tables. 

fabulosity,  s.  ( fabuhfias , Lat.] 

the  quality  of  dealing  in  falfchood,  or  tell- 
ing lies,  or  failhoods. 

FABULOUS,  Adj.  f fabulofus , Lat.]  deal- 
ing in  fables,  fiftion,  fallhood  or  lies. 

FABULOUSLY,  Adj.  in  a feigned,  falfc, 
or  fabulous  manner. 

FA'CE,  S,w  [Fr.  facies , Lat.]  the  coun- 
tenance. The  furfaco  of  a thing.  The 
front,  or  forepart  of  a thing.  Appearance, 
look,  or  countenance.  Pretence,  or  light. 

Confidence,  boldnefs.  **  Ignorance,  and 
face  alone.”  Hudib.  44  To  make  faces," 
a diflortion  of  the  features  ; a grimace. 

To  FA'CE,  V.  N.  to  aflinne  a falfc  ap- 
pearance, or  aft  the  hypocrite  * to  facejsbout, 
to  turn  the  face  a different  way ; to  come  in 
front.  Actively,  to  meet  in  front,  to  march 
againft  an  enemy,  or  danger  with  boldnefs. 

T o face  down,  to  deny  or  oppofc,  or  put  to 
filcnce  by  mcer  impudence.  44  He  faced  men 
down  that  he  flood  ttiil.”  Prior.  I'o  Hand 
oppofite  to.  To  cover  the  external  part* 

44  Faced  with  marble.”  Add  if, 

FACE'TIOUS,  Adj.  [ facetieux , facetitufe , 

Fr.]  wittily  gay,  inerry,  humorous. 

FACETIOUSLY,  S.  divcrtingly  chear. 
fully,  jocofcly. 

FA'CILE,  Adj,  [Fr.  of  faeilis,  Lat.]  to 
be  attained  or  performed  with  cafe.  “ Will 
render  the  work  facile  and  delightful.’* 

Evelyn.  Eafily  furmounted.  44  The  facile 

gates  of  hell.”  Par.  Left.  Eafy  of  accefs, 

oppofcd  to  haughtinefs  or  aufierity.  Eafily  , 

perfuaded.  4<  Adam  and  his  facile  confort 

Eve.”  Par.  Left. 

To  FACILITATE,  V.  A.  [faciRter,  Fr.J 
to  make  eafy,  or  to  clear  from  impediments.  . 

FACFL1TY,  S.  [ facilitate  Lat.]  ea/ineft 
to  be  performed.  Freedom  from  difficulty. 

Readioefs  in  performing.  Eafinefs  to  be 
perfuaded,  credulity.  Eafinefs  of  acccfc  ; 
condefcenfion  ; or  compliance. 

FA'CINO,  Part,  oppofite  to,  over  again#. 

FA'CING,  S.  an  ornamental  covering  put 
upon  the  external  part  of  a thing.  ’ 9 

FACl'NOROUS,  Adj.  [factnorofus,  Lat.] 
wicked;  vicious;  deteH ably  bad.  o 

FA'CT,  S.  [faflum*  Lat.}  a thing  done. 

A reality,  oppofcd  to  a mcer  fuppuiltion.  A 
truth.  An  action. 

FACTION,  S.  [Fr.  faffh,  Lit.}  a tu. 
m»lt,  diford,  con fulion  pr  diflcnlion. 

F ACTIONARY,  S.  a party  man,  or  one 
of  a faction.  “ Always  faffonary  of  the 
party.”  Hbak. 

FA'CTlOUS,  Adj.  [fafiie**,  Fr.)  given 
to  faftion,  or  difienfions  j vehement  in  tup- 
port  of  any  faction  or  party* 
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FA'CTIOUSLY,  Adv.  in  a tumultuous 
manner,  or  forming  parties  in  a govern- 
ment. 

FA'CTIOUSNESS,  S.  inclination  to  pub- 
lic diflenfion 

FACTITIOUS,  Adj.  [fafthiu r,  Lat.] 
made  by  art,  counterfeited,  not  natural. 

FA'CTOR,*S.  [Lat.  fellcur , Fr.]  an  a- 
gent ; on*  who  tranfadts  bufinefs  for  ano- 
ther. 

FA'CTORY,  S.  a houfe,  place,  or  dif- 
trifl  inhabited  by  traders  in  a foreign  coun- 
try Several  traders  alienated  in  a place. 

FA'C-TO  I UM,  S.  [Lat.  do  it  nil]  a 
fervant  employed  in  all  kinds  of  bufirtefs. 

FA'CULTY,  S.  [facuhas,  Lat]  the 
power  of  doing  any  thing.  The  powers  of 
the  mind,  whether  imagination,  memory,  or 
reafon.  In  Phyftc,  a power  of  performing 
any  aCtuui,  whether  natural,  vital,  or  animal. 
A knack,  (kill,  art,  or  dexterity  gained  by 
habit.  A quality  or  difpofition.  Power,  or 
authority.  “ Ha'h  bom  his  faculties  fo  meek- 
ly." Sbak.  Privilege,  or  right  to  do  any 
thing,  “ Almoft  every  faculty  or  favour 
(hall  be  granted."  Hooker.  The  profeflors  of 
any  fcience,  in  London  peculiarly  applied  to 
fhyflcians.  “ The  gentlemen  of  the  fa- 
culty.” 

To  FA'DDLE,  V.  N.  to  trifle,  toy,  or 
play. 

ToFA’DE,  V.  N.  [fade,  Fr.  infipidjto 
decline  ; to  grow  weak,  or  languilh.  To  al- 
ter to  a weaker  or  paler  colour.  To  wither, 
applied  to  plants,  or  other  vegetables.  To 
, die  away,  vanilh,  or  wear  out  gradually. 
Actively,  to  wear  away  ; to  reduce  to  a lan- 
guid ftatej  to  lefleri  the  brightnefs  of  a co- 
lour, or  gradually  dimtnifh  flrcngth. 

To  FA'DGE,  V.  N.  f gefegan,  Sa x.fugea, 
Teut.j  to  fuit.  or  6t.  To  have  one  part 
agree,  or  confident  with  another,  “ How 
will  th'ufadge  f”  Sbak.  To  agree;  to  live 
in  concord.  “ When  they  thriv’d  they 
never  fadgd.”  Hudib.  This  word  is  never 
wfed  hut  in  ludicrous  compolitions. 

, To  FA'G,  V.  N.  [ http,  Lat.]  to  make 
weary  or  tired.  “ Till  the  Italians  began  to 
fag.”  Mcsfkenxie.  Aftively,  to  beat. 

FA'GOT,  S.  [Fr .fagguto,  Ital.]  a bun- 
dle of  (licks,  or  brulhwood  bound  together 
for  fuel,  or  any  other  purpofe.  A pretended 
foldier  enured  in  a mufter  roll  only  to  make 
tip  the  number. 

To  FA'GOT,  V.  A.  to  tie  up,  bind,  or 
bundle  together. 

To  FAI'L,  V.  N.  \f oilier,  Tr.faleu,  Brit.] 
to  grow  deficient  ; .to  become  unequal  to  the 
demand  or  ufe.  To  be  cxtinfl.  To  ccafe, 
or  be  loft.  To  languilh  through  fatigue. 
To  decay.  To  mifs  producing  its  eflcfl.  To 
mifs,  or  not  fuccccd  in  an  attempt.  To  dif- 
appoint  a perfon's  expectations.  To  be  de- 
fic  ent  id  keeping  an  apointment,  or  in  per- 
forming a duty.  1 
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FA'IL,  S.  a mifearriage  ; miff.  Omifli- 
on  ; ncglefl,  or  non-performance.  Dtfici- 
ence  ; want.  Death.  “ How  grounded  he 
his  title  to  the  crown,  upon  our  failf”  Shak. 

FAl'LING,  S.  a dcficiencc,  imperfection, 
or  flight  fault.  A deleft, 
i FAILURE,  S.  dcficicRce,  or  ceflation. 
A*  omiflion,  or  flip,  applied  to  duty,  A 
flight  fault.  A bankruptcy.) 

FA'IN,  Adj.  [frgen,  Sax.  of fergian, ] in 
its  primary  fenfe,  glad,  joyful.  My  lips 
would  be  fain  when  I ling  unto  thee.”  Pfetl. 
Ixxii.  To  be  forced  or  compelled.  “ Caf- 
talio  was  fain  to  make  trenchers  at  Bafle.” 
Locke. 

FA'IN,  Adj.  gladly  ; joyfully  ; delirouf- 
ly ; willingly.  “ Would  fain  have  a law  enact- 
ed.” Swift. 

To  FA'INT,  V.  N.  r faner,  Fr.]  to  fade 
or  wafte  away.  To  grow  languid,  to  fwoon, 
or  fall  into  a fit.  To  fink  down  through  de- 
jection. Aftively,  to  dejeft,  deprefs  ; to 
make  a perfon  languid.  “ It  faints  me.” 
Sbak. 

FAI'NT,  Adj.  [fane,  Fr.]  void  of 
flrcngth,  or  fpirit ; pale,  dead  ; applied  to 
colour.  Slow,  not  loud,  applied  to  found. 
Cowardly  ; timorous. 

FAINTING,  S.  a fit,  a fwoon,  wherein 
a perfon  is  fcnfelcfs,  and  appears  almoft  life- 
lei's  for  /(hurt  time. 

FA'INTLING,  Adj.  timorous.  “Such 
a faintling  filly  creature.”  Hifi.  of  J.  Bull. 

FAINTLY,  Adv.  feebly,  languidly.  Dead- 
ly, applied  to  colour.  Without  force,  applied 
to  defeription.  Not  loud,  or  fcarccly  audible, 
applied  to  fonnd.  Timoroully,  or  without 
courage. 

FAI'NTNESS,  S.  languor,  fear.  Want 
of  vigour.  Want  of  force,  applied  to  de- 
feription. Want  of  loudnefs, applied  to  found. 
Timoroufnefs.  Dcjeflion. 

FAIR,  Adj.  f forger,  Sax.  fager,  Goth.] 
beautilul  ; handfome;  of  a white,  or  fair 
complexion.  Clean,  pure,  applied  to  water. 
Serene,  or  not  cloudy,  applied  to  the  weather. 
“ Tolland  fair.”  A probability  of  fuececd- 
ing,  or  gaining  a perfon’s  favour.  Equal, 
juft,  or  honeft  in  affairs,  applied  to  morals. 
Gentle ; mild  ; oppofed  to  violent,  when 
joined  wish  means.  Commodious,  cafy. 
“ Wilkes  flood  a fair  chance  to  be  IherifT” 

FAIR,  Adv.  gently,  without  violence, 
joined  to  foftly.  “ To  fpeak  fair.”  In  a 
civil  and  complaifant  manner,  Happincfs, 
or  fuccefs,  joined  with  happen,  or  befal. 
" Now  fair  befal  thee.”  Sbak  On  good 
terms,  fice  from  ftrife,  or  contention,  altar 
keep.  “ If  he  intends  to  Iren  fair  with  the 
world,"  Col'ier. 

FAIR,  S.  a beauty  ; a beautiful  woman., 

A woman.  “ One  of  the  fair.”  Honefty, 
or  honeft  dealing.  “ Fair  and  fquare,  Nic 
keeps  folks  together.”  Hift.  uf  J.  Bull. 

FAIR,  S.  [fare,  Fr.  /wjinr,  Lat.]  a pub- 
lic 


lie  place,  where  traders  refort  to  difpofe  of 
their  wares,  and  where  diverfions  are  ufually 
exhibited  at  fuch  times. 

FAI'RING,  S.  fomething  purchafcd  for 
a ppefent  at  a fair. 

FAl'RLY,  Ad?,  honeflly,  or  without 
fraud  or  deceit;  applied  to  the  manner  ot 
alt  ion.  Candidly.  Without  blots  or  blurs, 
applied  to  writings.  Completely;  entirely; 
perfectly.  “ All  this  they  fairly  overcame.’ 
Spenfer. 

FAl'RNESS,  S.  beauty,  elegance  of  form 
or  figure.  Honedy,  or  freedom  from  fraud 
or  deceit. 

FAJ'R-SPOKEN,  Adj.  ufing  civil  or  com- 
plaifant  expreflions. 

FAl'RY,  S.  [firbtb,  Sax.  fie,  Fr.]  a 
kind  of  fabled,  or  imaginary  being,  fuppofed 
to  appear  in  a diminutive  form,  dance  in  mea- 
dows, and  to  reward  deanlinefs.  An  enchan- 
tress. 41  To  this  great  fairy  I’ll  commend 
thine  arts  ” Shah.  A fairy  ring,  is  a round 
circle  in  a field  wherein  the  grafs  grows  higher 
than  in  any  other  part  near  it,  Juppoied  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  caufed  by  the  fairies  dancing;' 
but  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  efferts  otl 
lightning. 

FAl'RY,  Adj.  belonging  or  relating  to 
faries. 

FAl'TH,  S.  [ fede,  Itai ./ides,  Lat.  foi% 
Fr.]  an  aflent  to  the  truth  ot  a thing  barely 
on  account  of  the  credit  or  authority  of  the 
perfon  who  delivers  it  ; this  principle  of  af- 
fent  and  atfii ranee  i?fb  great,  that  it  leaves 
no  manner  of  room  for  doubt  or  hefitation. 
An  aflent  to  any  propofition,  on  the  credit  of 
the  propofer,  as  coming  from  God  in  fomc 
extraordinary  way  of  communication.  Figura- 
tively, belief  of  the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 
The  fyflem  of  revealed  truth,  held  by  Chri- 
ftians.  Trufl  or  confidence  in  God. TruR  in  the 
houefty,  honour,  or  veracity  of  another. 
Fidelity,  Rrirt  adherence  to  a promife.  Since- 
rity. * A promife  given. 

FAi'THFUL,  Adj.  firm  in  adhering  to  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion.  True  to  any  obliga- 
tion, promife,  orcontrart  ; honeft  or  upright. 

FAITHFULLY,  Adv.  with  firm  belief 
in  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  and  reliance 
on  the  promifes  of  God.  With  ftrirt  adherence 
to  duty,  loyally,  and  the  difeharge  of  any  ( 
obligation  or  promife.  Honeflly,  or  without 
fraud.  Fervently,  earneflly,  confidently. 
“ I Ibould  not  urge  it  half  fo  faithfully 
Sbak.  T he  UR  fenfe  is  not  mach  ufed. 

FAITHFULNESS,  S.  honelty ; upright- 
ness; truth  or  veracity,  firm  adherence  to 
duty  as  a fuhjrrt. 

FAITHLESS,  Adj.  not  believing  in  the 
revealed  truths  of  religion.  Without  trufl 
or  confidence  in  the  alliirances  of  another. 
Perfidious  ; difloya) ; difhonefl. 

FAITHLESSNESS,  S.  treachery;  perfidy; 
difhoneRy.  In  Divinity,  unbelief  of  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion. 


FALCATED,  Adj.  [falcatut,  Lat.] 
hooked  ; bent  like  a fythe ; applied  by  aflro- 
nomers  to  the  appearance  of  the  moon  white 
moving  from  the  conjunrtion  to  the  oppofi- 
tion. 

FALCATION,S.  [ falcmbts,  Lat.]  crook- 
ednefs;  in  a form  refembling  a feythe- 

FA'LCHION,  fc.  [fauebon,  Fr.]  a fhort 
crooked  fword  or  cymeter. 

FA'LCON,  S.  [pronounced  faulcon  of fau - 
con y Fr.]  a bird  of  prey  of  the  hawk  kind, 
fuperior  to  all  others  for  courage,  docility, 
gentlenefs  and  noblenefs  of  nature.  Thia 
title  or  name  is  applied  ‘only  to  the  female, 
the  male  being  called  a taffel,  or  tierce/a. 

Fa'LCONER,  S.  [from  fauconier , Fr.] 
one  who  breeds,  tames  and  tutors  birds  of 
prey. 

FA'LCONRY,  S.  the  art  of  teaching 
birds  of  prey  to  purfue  and  take  game. 

FA'LDSTOOL,  S.  a llool  placed  at  the 
outfide  of  the  altar  whereon  the  kings  of 
England  kneel  at  their  coronation. 

To  FA'LL,  V.  N.  (prefer,  l fill  ox  have 
fallen , or  fain , Patt.  Pa  IT  fallen , of  folia,  Id. 
fee  lion,  Sax.]  to  defeend  by  accident  to  a 
lower  place.  To  change  an  erert  pofture  to 
a prone  one,  ufed  with  dnvn  44  To  fall 
off.1'  To  diop,  or  be  no  longer  fattened. 
To  move  down  any  defeent.  To  die,  to  bje 
degraded  from  a high  Ration  to  a low  one. 
To  come  into  a Rate  of  weaknefs,  terror,  or 
did  refs,  ufed  with  under.  To  decreafe,  or 
diminifli  in  value,  weight,  or  quantity,  ufed 
with  front , or  under.  To  decline  from  a 
Rate  of  violence  to  one  of  red  and  calmnefs. 
To  enter  into  any  Rate  of  the  body  or  mind. 
44  Fall  adeep."  Sbak.  44  Fell  into  fudh  a 
rage.”  KnolLet.  41  She  fell  in  labour.*’  To 
fink  below  a thing  in  a comparifon,  ufed 
with  fhort.  To  languid)  or  grow  faint ; to 
fall  away,  to  grow  lean,  or  decreafe  in  bulk. 
To  decline  gradually  ; to  fade,  or  languid!. 
Ufed  to  fell  back,  to  fail  performing  a pro- 
mife. To  recede;  yield,  or  give  way.  To 
fall  in,  to  concur,  coincide,  or  make  one  in  a 
party.  To  comply,  or  yield  to  Joined  to 
off i to  feparate  or  break  from.  To  fall  on, 
to  begin  to  do  a thing  eagerly  ; to  aflault,  or 
make  an  attack.  Ufed  with  over  to,  to 
change  fides  or  parties.  To  fall  out , to 
quarrel ; to  happen.  To  fall  to,  to  begin, 
to  eat  with  eagernefs ; to  apply  one’felf  to. 
Ufed  with  under , to  be  fubjert  to  ; to  be  the 
objert  of ; to  be  ranged,  or  reckoned  with. 
Artively,  to  drop,  or  let  a thing  dip  ; to  fink 
or  deprefs.  To  diminilh  in  value,  to  leflcti 
the  price  of  a commodity.  To  yean,  or 
bring  forth,  applied  to  (hcep.  44  Fait  party- 
coloured  lambs.’*  Sbak. 

FA'LL,  S fall.  Id.]  the  art  of  defeending 
or  dropping  by  accident  from  on  high.  The 
art  of  tumbling  prodrate  upon  the  ground. 
The  violence  fuflered  from  dropping  from  a 

high- 
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high-place*.  Figuratively,  death.  Ruin 
Lofs  of  great  nefs  ; or  declenfion  from  a if  ate 
of  grandeur,  populoulncfs,  power,  riches, 
prosperity  and  popularity,  to  one  of  dif 
honour,  meannefs,  poverty,  calamity,  dif- 
trefs  and  difgrace.  Dec*  cafe  of  price  or  va- 
lue. Lcftcning  of  found,  or  cadence,  ap- 
plied to  Mufic.  A cafcade  or  defeent  of 
water  from  a high  place.  The  outlet  of  a 
current  into  any  other  water.  Autumn.  In 
Divinity,  the  ft<ue  of  our  fir  ft  parents,  where- 
in on  account  of  eating  the  forbidden  tree, 
they  loft  the  happinefs  of  living  in  Paradifc, 
and  as  Milton  exprefles  it,  “ brought  death 
into  the  world  aud  alj  oirr  woe.** 

FALLA'CIOUS,  Adj.  [fallarieux,  Fr.] 
producing  miftakes  j full  ot  fophiftry,  ap- 
plied only  to  things,  writings  or  propolitions, 
suver  to  perfons.  Raifmg  falfe  expectations  ; 
deceitful.  44 ' That  fallacioui  fruit.’*  Par. 
loft. 

FALLACIOUSLY,  Adv.  fo  as  to  deceive 
by  falfe  appearances,  or  fophiftry. 

• FA'LLACY,  I fallace,  Yr.fallacia . Lai.} 

an  argument  made  ufc  of  to  lead  a pcifon 
into  an  error  or  miftake.  A fophifm. 

FALLIBJ'LIIY,  S.  [from  fail*,  Lat] 
poftibiliiy  of  being  deceived,  or  impofed 
upon- 

FA'LLIBLE,  Adj.  f fa/lo,  Lat  ] liable  to 
error,  impofition,  or  miftake. 

FA'LLOW,  Adj.  [fa/rivc,  Sax.  veeluwe, 
Belg.J  a pale  red,  or  yellow,  applied  to  -co- 
lour. Un Cowed  ; or  left  to  reft  or  lie  idle 
after  certain  years  of  tillage.  Plowed  but 
not  lowed.  Figuratively,  unplowed  j un 
cultivated,  applied  to  ground.  Unoccupied, 
or  neglected.  “Let  the  caufc  Wt  fallow,"  \ 

jhja 

FA'LLOW,  S.  [ falga,  /talk,  Sax] 
ground  plowed  in  order  for  a ft  corn!  plow- 
ing i or  land  unfilled  and  iuHcrcd  to  reft 
after  bearing  for  a certain  time. 

To  FA'LLO'-V,  V.  N.  to  plow  in  order 
to  a ftcond  plowing,  or  to  lie  fallow. 

FALLOW  NESS,  S.  the  aCt  of  letting 
ground  reft  before  it  be  flocked  or  fowed  a- 
gain.  Figuratively,  barrennefi. 

FALMOUTH,  a lea-port  town  of  Corn- 
wall, with  a market  on  ’ hurfday<,  and  two 
fairs,  on  July  27,  and  Oflober  10,  lor  liorfes, 
oxen,  fheep,  cloth,  and  * .few  hops.  It  is 
now  large  to  what  it  was  formerly  ; for,  a- 
bout  iXc  years  ago,  there  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  houfrs;  but  it  is  uow  go- 
verned by  a mayoi,  four  aldermen,  and  a 
town-clerk,  and  gives  title  »o  a vifeount. 
Jt  is  a pLce  of  good  bade,  and  is  reforted  to 
by  Ihips  ; and  jhe  inhabitants  alii)  have  Chips 
of  their  own.  Tlu  haibDur  is  fo  large,  that 
one  huudied  fail  mav  fairly  ride  at  anchor  at  I 
a time;  and  thole  of  the  greateft  buithen 
may  come  ,tp  to  the  key.  The  entrance 
Into  it  is  well  dctciv'-d  by  Pcndcnnis-caftle, 
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and  two  forts.  The  town  has  one  church, 
and  about  three  hundred  houfes  ; it  chiefly 
confifls  of  one  paved  ftreet,  which  is  pretty 
broad,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in 
length.  It  is  ten  miles  S.  of  Truro,  and 
282  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Lon.  12.  5. 
lat.  50  15. 

FA'LSE,  Adj.  f falfut,  Lat.]  repreftniing 
a thing  to  be  what  it  is  not.  Fictitious,  or 
counterfeit,  oppofed  to  natural  or  real. 
Treacherous,  or  unjuft,  oppofed  to  faithful, 
or  honeft  ; hypocritical  or  feigned,  oppofed 
to  real. 

EALSEHEA'RTED,  Adj.  treacherous^ 
hypocritical,  unfaithful. 

FALSEHOOD,  S.  the  reprefenting  a 
thing  to  be  different  from  what  it  is  or  what 
I we  think  it  to  be.  Want  of  faithfulncfs, 

I of  honefly.  A lie.  *• 

FA'LSELY,  Adj.  contrary  to  truth.  Er- 
roneoufly,  perfidioufty. 

FA'LSENESS,  S.  contrariety  to  truth, 
difhonefty  perfidy. 

FALSIFICATION,  S.  the  afl  of  alter- 
ing words  fo  as  to  make  them  fingnify  fome- 
thing  contrary  the  opinion  of  the  author. 
Contradiction,  or  confutation.  M To  pre- 
ferve  his  flory  from  detection  of  faifif cati- 
on." Notes  on  the  Odyff. 

FALSIFI'ER,  S.  one  whoai hers  the  fenfe 
of  an  author.  One  who  counterfeits,  or 
makes  a thing  appear  to  be  what  it  is  not.  A 
liar. 

To  FALSIFY,  V.R.  \falfifier . Fr.]  to 
counterfeit  ; or  forge.  To  alter  the  fenfe  of 
a book  or  author.  Figuratively,  to  confute, 
or  prove  falfe.  To  violate  by  treachery, 
“ Fslffying  the  moft  important  truft.”  De- 
cay of  Piety.  To  sender  improper  for  the 
purpofe  intended  ; to  pierce  through  ; from 
falfar,  Ital.  “ His  ample  fhicld  is  faffed” 
Dryd.  ! hough  Drydcn  has  by  a (ong  n*te 
on  this  term  endeavoured  to  naturalize  this 
word  j yet  no  oilier  author  feemi  to  have 
adopted  it.  Ncutcrly,  to  lie,  or  tell  an  un- 
truth. 

FA'LSITY,  S.  [falfitas,  Lat.]  the  repre- 
fenting  a thing  to  he  different  from  what  it 
it.  A falfe  hood,  or  lie.  Figuratively,  an 
error  ; a principle,  or  pofition  inconfiftcnt 
with,  or  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 

ToFA'LTER,  V.  N.  [f altar,  offalta , 
Span.)  to  hefitate,  or  Hammer  in  fpcaking. 
To  fail  >n  any  aft  of  the  boJy  or  mind.  Ac- 
tively, to  fift  or  cleanfe. 

FA'LTERINGLY,  Adj.  with  hefitation 
and  ftammering.  With  languor,  fceblencfr, 
debility,  or  weaknefs,  applied  to  the  body  or 
mind. 

FA'ME,  S.  \fama , Lat.  <pa/xa,  Gr.]  ho- 
nourable report,  honour,  glory.  Figurative- 
ly, rumour,  or  report. 

FA'MED,  Part,  fpoken  of  with  honour 
and  efteem.' 

A'ME- 
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FA'MELEESS,  Adj.  not  known  forint 
production  of  the  underfttnding,  invention  or 
aftion  j of  no  repute. 

FAMI'LIAR,  Aj.  [familiaris,  Lit.]  be- 
longing to  a family.  Affable,  or  eify  in 
tonverlation,  nppofed  to  formal.  Without 
ceremony,  with  the  freedom  of  perfons  long 
and  intimately  acquainted.  Accultomed ; 
common  ; fiequent.  Too  free.  “ A poor 
man  found  a pried  familiar  with  bis  wife.” 
Camiltn. 

FAMI'LTAR,  S.  one  long  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  another.  “ A noble  gentle- 
man, and  my  familiar.**  Sbak.  A demon. 

FAMILIA'RITY,  S.  an  eafineft  and  free- 
dom of  acttft  and  difcourfe.  Figuratively, 
habit. 

To  FAMILIARI'ZF,  V.  A.  [familiariftr, 
Fr.]  to  wear  away  the  impreftions  of  awe,  ce- 
remony, or  diftant  refpeft,  oceafipned  by 
novelty.  To  bring  down  from  a date  of 
didant  fuperioty  to  that  of  a friendly  familia- 
rity. 

FAMI'LIAR,  Adv.  with  a freedom  of 
accefs  and  difcQurfe  obferved  between  perfons 
long  acquainted.  Without  ceremony  or  for- 
mality. 

FAMI'LLE,  m famillt,  Fr,  [pronounced 
awng  faumtil]  in  a family  manner  ; without 
redraint  or  formality,  “ Who  at  their  din- 
ners, to  famillt.'*  Swift. 

Fa'M  I LY,  S.  thofe  who  live  in  the  fame 
houfe  ; or  defeend  from  the  fame  progenitor. 
A daft,  tribe,  or  fpecies.  “ There  be  two 
familiea  of  things.”  Baca*.  The  lad  fenfe  is 
feldom  tiled.  • 

FAM'INE,  S.  [Fr.  from  feasts,  Lat.] 
frarcity  of  food.  . Didrefs  for  want  of  neceft 
fary  food.  There  never  was  . fo  dreadful  a 
profpeft  of  a famine  before  our  eyes  as  at  pre- 
sent, from  the  extravagant  high  price  of  all 
kinds  of  provifions.  Infomuch,  that  thofe 
who  were  a few  years  ago  able  to  live  com- 
fortably upon  their  incomes,  are  obliged  to 
abridge  themfelves  of  the  common  neceflariel 
of  life,  and  the  families  of  the  mechanic  and 
labourer  arc  literally  darving.  Strange  that 
legillation  will  not  remove  this  grievance  I 
But,  when  we  conCder,  how  many  thoufand 
lives  were  lod,  at  Patna,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eid-Indies,  in  order  to  make  a fewindivi- 
duals  immenfely  rich,  we  rannot  wonder  that 

an  ab d m — y Ihould  be  inattentive 

do  the  cries  and  miferies  of  the  poor! 

To  FAM  ISH,  V.  A.  [famti.  Lat.  famii, 
old  Fr.]  to  kill  with  hunger.  To  kill  with 
want  of  fomething  necedary  to  fupport  life. 
“ Famijb  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread. "Pur. 
/,,/?.  Figuratively,  to  die,  or  be  in  great  dif- 
dreft  tut  want  of  food 

FAM  ISHMENT,  S.  thepain  of  hunger ; 
extreme  didrefs  for  want  of  necedary  food. 
“ To  fuller  third  inifami/hmint."  Bakeus. 

FA'MOUS,  Adi.  [fameux,  Fr.  famofus , 
fcat.J  celebrated  for  remarkable  virtue,  gre^t 
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exploits,  tifcful  inventions,  or  ingenious 
compofitions.  Sometimes  though  improper- 
ly applied  to  bad  as  well  as  good  actions. 

“ famous  highwayman.’" 

FA'MOUSI.Y,  Adv.  fpoken  of  withedetm 
for  fomething  extraordinary. 

FAN',  S.  [various,  Lat.]  a thin  (kin, 
piece  of  paper,  taffety  or  other  light  fluffy 
cut  femicircularly, . plaited  and  mounted  on 
feveral  little  dicks  of  wood,  ivory,  tortoifliell, 
& c.  which  are  joined  together  by  a^  rivet  at 
the  other  end,  and  ufed  by  the  ladies  to  de- 
fend their  complexions  from  the  fun,  to  raife 
wind  and  cool  themfelves,  See.  Any  thing 
by  which  the  air  is  moved  ; wings.  “ Stretch  , 
his  feathered  fani."  Dryd . An  inftrument, 
by  which  chaff  is  winnowed  from  the  cr.rrip 
An  indrument  to  blow  up  or  raife  a fitet 
flame  or  paffion.  “ A fan  to  inflame  that 
love.**  Hocitr. 

To  FAN',  V.  A.  to  cool  by  the  motion 
of  a fan.  To  raife  a fire.  u bans  the  poet’s 
fire.’*  Pate,  To  feparate,  or  winnow. 

FANATIC,  S.  a perfon  who  ha*  wild  n*. 
tions  in  religion*,  an  enthufiad.  A.perfon 
who  pretends  to  immediate  revelation,  or  in- 
fpiration. 

FANATICISM,  S.  religious  madnefr. 
The  entertaining  odd,  wild,  or  enthufiallic 
notions  in  religion. 

FAN'CIFUL,  Adj.  entertaining  odd  and 
whimfical  notions ; changing  or  taking  up  an 
opinion,  without  knowing  why. 

FAN'CIFULLY,  Adv.  in  a manner  tn- 
confiflcnt  with  the  fober  dictates ^ of  reafon  J 
changing  upon  flight  grounds^  whimfically. 

FAN'CI FULNESS,  S.  the  habit  of  follow, 
ing  the  wild  notions  of  the  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion ; whim. 

FAN'CY,  S.  (qpntrafted  from  pbantaey , 
farrar i*,  Gr.]  a power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  which  forms  objefts,  perfons,  repre- 
fentations,  and  other  ideas  which  have  no  ev- 
idence without  us.  The  imagination.  An 
opinion  formed  barely  by  the  imagination, 
without  the  interpofition  of  reafon.  A.n 
idea,  image  or  conqcpiion  of  the  mind.  A 
liking,  inclination,  or  fondnefs.  Humour, 
whim  or  caprice, 

To  FAN'CY,  V.  A.  to  conceive  or  form 
an  idea  in  the  mind,  or  imagination- 
“ Whom  I fancy , but  can  ne’er  exprefs. 
Dryd,  To  like,  or  grow  fond  of.  “ Fanci- 
ed her  fo  drongly.”  Raleigh. 

FANCYMCyNGER,  S.  one  who  is  moved 
purely  by  the  heat  and  fallics  of  the  imagina- 
tion. , 

To  FANG',  V.  A.  [fangant  ftx.i’ang-rt 
Belg.)  to  feiae;  to  gripe;  to  bite.  “ 
ftruftion  fang  mankind.’*  Sbak . 

FANG',  S.  the  lpng  tufks  of  a boar.  The 
nails  or  claws  of  a bird  or  bead. 

FA'NCLE,  S.  iftagan,  Sax,]  a filly  at- 
tempt*  A frivolous  fc^crne.  At  prefen.t 
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fcldom  ufiid,  unlefs  joined  with  the  word 
new, 

FA'NOLED,  Part,  gaudy  ; ridiculoufly ; 
or  odencatioufly  ihowy.  “ In  thit  fangled 
world."  Sbak. 

' FA'NGLESS,  Adj.  without  fangs,  claws, 
Or  teeth.  “ Like  a fang, 'eft  boar."  Shut. 

FA'NNER,  S.  one  who  makes  ufe  of  a 
fan. 

FA’NTASIfD,  Part,  troubled  with  odd 
Imaginations,  whims,  or  fancies. 

FANTA'STIC,  FANTA'SICAL,  [fan- 
taftiaue,  Fr.J  imaginary;  irrational;  not 
ready  exident,  or  refembling  phantoms,  hip- 
poled  to  aflumc  fenfible  bodies  only  to  become 
perceptible.  Capricious,  governed  by  whim 
and  fancy.  Conceited,  or  fetting  too  much  on 
one’s  own  opinion,  and  thereby  becoming  ri- 
diculouilv  a defied. 

FANTA'STIC  ALLY,  Adv.  in  a manner 
which  can  exift  only  in  imagination.  Ca- 
pricioufly. 

FANTASTICALNESS, FANTA'STICK- 
NESS,  S.  the  quality  of  being  guided  by  the 
firli  fallies  of  imagination  or  fancy,  without 
eonfuhing  reafon.  WhimGcalnefs.  Caprici- 
pufnefs. 

FA'R,  Adv.  [ fttr , Sax.  of  /are.  Sax.] 
to  a great  difiance.  A 1 mo  ft.  Nearly.  In  a 
great  meafure.  “ The  day  was  far  fpent." 
judges.  Creatly,  and  in  comparifon.  Much, 
or  to  a certain  point.  To  a great  height  of 
compliment  or  praife.  “ You  fpeak  him 
far."  Sbak. 

FAR',  Adj.  diflant  from  anyplace:  Ufed 
with  off,  both  as  an  adverb  and  as  an  adjec- 
tive. From  far  is  an  elliptical  expreflion  for 
from  a far  or  remote  place.  "The  Lord 
(hall  bring  a nation  againft  thee  from  afar.” 
Dtut.  xxvii.  49. 

To  FAR'CE,  V.  A .•[ftreir,  Fr.  farcio, 
Lat.]  to  fiufT with  different  ingredients.  Fi- 
guratively, to  fwell  out  by  pompous  additions. 
“ The  farced  title  ” Sbak 

FAR'CE,  S.  [ farcer,  Fr.  to  mock]  a 
dramatic  entertainment  of  the  comic  kind, 
fetdom  exceeding  two  alts,  but  confined  to 
the  eflablilhed  laws  of  the  drama.  Figura- 
tively, any  Incident,  or  circumdancc  which 
is  rather  diverting  and  ridiculous. 

FAR'CICAL,  Adj.  belonging  to  a farce, 

. ridiculous  nr  comical. 

FAR'CY,  S,  [farcin,  Fr.  farcina,  Ital.] 
a difeafe  in  horfes  or  oxen,  which  vitiates 
their  mafs  of  blood,  appears  in  hard  puftules, 
or  running  ulcers ; in  knots  or  ((rings  along 
the  veins,  and  is  both  a fpecies  of,  and  as 
contagious  as  the  leprofy. 

■ FAR'DEL,  S.  [fardelle,  Ital .fardeau,  Fr.] 
a bundle,  weight,  or  burthen.  “ Who 
would  fardeli  bear."  Sbak. 

To  FA'RE,  V.  N.  [faran,  Sax.  fare, 
Id.]  to  go.  To  walk,  go  or  move  from  one 
plape  to  another.  “ So  on  he  farts.”  Par , 
Loft,  To  be  in  any  (late  or  condition. 
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either  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  To  live, 
applied  to  the  matter  of  eating.  " The 
rich  man  fared  fumptuoufly.”  Luke  xvl, 
19.  • ~ 

FA'RE,  S.  the  price  paid  for  a pafiape  in 
any  carriage,  boat,  dee.  Food  or  prtJHfioo 
for  eating. 

FA'REWELL,  Adv.  a compliment  ufed 
at  parting,  whereby  we  wife  the  perfon  well; 
whom  we  take  leave  of.  Sometimes  ufed 
merely  to  imply  reparation  or  abfenee.  with- 
out including  the  idea  of  kisdnefs.  “ Fare- 
well, a long  farewell  to  all  my  great  nef*.” 
Sbak. 

FA'REWELL,  S.  leave  ; the  alt  of  part- 
ing. Sometimes  ufed  as  an  adjeltive,  for 
fomething  in  which  leave  is  taken.  “ In 
famuell  papers."  Spefl.  No.  445. 

FARINA'CEOUS,  Adj.  [farina,  Lat.] 
mealy ; refembling  meal.  “ The  fatmaet- 
oui  or  mealy  feeds.”  jirbutbn. 

FAR'M,  S.  [ferine,  Fr.  farm.  Sax.] 
ground  occupied  in  tillage  or  pafturagc. 
The  (late  of  lands  let  out  at  a certain  annual 
fum,  A certain  fum  of  money  paid  a go- 
vernment .for  the  right  to  its  cufloms,  &c. 

To  FAR  M,  V.  A.  [from  the  noun]  In 
let  or  hire  land  of  another  for  tillage.  To 
cultivate  land.  To  rent  the  cufloms,  taxes, 
dec. 

FAR'MER,  S.  one  who  cultivates  land. 
One  who  rents  the  taxes  of  a (late. 

FAR'MING,  S.  the  art  of  cultivating 
land  and  breeding  cattle. 

FAR' MOST,  Adj.  [fuperlative  of  far]  at 
the  created  difiance  from  a thing  or  place 
memioned  or  implied. 

FAR'NESS,  S.  the  quality  of  being  re- 
mote, or  at  a didance,  “ Farnefs  from  time- 
ly fuccour.”  Carmu.  Followed  by  from.  '■ 

FARNHAM,  a town  in  Surry,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfdays,  and  three  fairs,  vis. 
on  Hoty-Thurfday,  and  June  14,  for  horfes, 
cattle,  (heep,  and  hogs ; and  on  November 
1,  for  horfes  and  cattle.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Wye,  and  is  a pretty  good  town,  with 
a cadle  feated  on  in  eminence,  where  the 
bifhops  of  Wincheder  ufually  have  refided  ; 
but  is  now  much  decayed.  The  houfes  are 
handfome,  and  the  dreets  well  paved  ; and 
the  market  it  large  for  wheat,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley. It  is  12  miles  W.  of  Guilford,  58  E. 
N.  E,  of  Southampton,  and  41  W.  S.  W.  of 
London.  Lonr  16.  45.  lat.  51.  16. 

FARQUHAR,  Mr.  George.  This  gen- 
tleman was  defeended  from  a family  of  no 
inconlidtrable  rank  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
his  father  being  a clergyman,  and,  according 
to  fome,  dean  of  Armagh.  Our  author  wa* 
born  at  Londonderry  in  1678,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  erudition,  and  from 
whence,  as  fo on  as  he  was  properly  qualified, 
he  was  fent  to  the  univerficy  of  Dublin,  in 
1694.  He  had  given  very  early  tedimony 
of  a promifing  genius,  and  difeovered  even 
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at  ten  years  of  age  a ftrong  inclination  fox 
tfic  fervice of  the  mules.  By  the  pro^refs  he 
made  in  his  ftudies  at  the  uoiveifity,  lie  ac- 
quired a confidcrablc  reputation,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  any  degree  there,  for  the 
natural  livclincfs  and  volatility  of  hk  Jifpofi- 
tion  foon  rendered  him  weary  of  an  ucadqmic 
life.  The  polite  entertainments  of, the  town 
more  forcibly  attracted  his  attention,  but 
amongthem  all  none iccmcd  to  fix  lb  thong  a 
claim  on  his  regards  as  the  theatre,  of  which 
he  ioon  found  himfclf  a propen  fit  y for  being 
not  only  a fpcrtaior  but  a performer.  His  in  - , 
timacy  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilks  might ; 
probably  ltrenthen  that  inclination  in  him, 
and  when  that  gentleman  engaged  him  lei  f to 
Mr.  Afhbury,  the  manager  of  the  Dublin 
theatre,  Mr.  Farquhaa  was  foeu  introduced 
on  the.ftagc  through  his  means.  In  this  fitu- ; 
ation  he  continued  no  longer  than  part  of: 
one  feafoo,  nor  made  any  very  con Oderable 
figure.  For  though  his  perfon  was  fullicient-  i 
Jy  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  was  pofTeiled  of  j 
the  requifites  of  a ftrong  retentive  memory,  a 
juft  manner  of  fpeaking,  and  an  eafy  and 
elegant  deportment,  yet  his  natural  diffi- 
dence and  timidity,  or  what  is  ufually  term- 
ed the  fcage-terror,  which  he  was  never  able 
to  overcome,  added  to  a thin  infuflicicncy  ot 
voice,  were  ftrong  bars,  in  the  way  of  his 
fuccefs,  more  efpecially  in  tragedy. How- 

ever, notwifhftanding  thefe  aifadvantages,  it 
is  not  improbable,  as  from  his  amiable  pri- 
vate behaviour  lie  was  much  efteemed,  and 
had  never  met  with  theleaft  repulfclrom  the 
audience  in  any  of  his  performances  that  he 
might  have  continued  much  longer  on,  the 
ftage,  but  for  an  accident  which  determined 
him  to  quit  it  on  a fudden  ; for  being  to 
play  the  part  of  GuyomaV  in  Dryden’s  In- 
dian Emperor,  twho  kills  Vafqucz,  one  of 
the  Spanilh  Generals,  Mr.  Farquhar,  by 
fome  miftake,  took  a real  fword  infte:id  of  a 
foil  on  the  ftage  with  him,  and  in  the  en- 
gagement wounded  his  brother  tragedian, 
who  afted  Vafquez,  in  fo  dangerous*a  man- 
ner, that  although  it  did  not  prove  mortal, 
he  was  a long  time  before  he  recovered  it  ; 
and  the  confideration  of  the  fatal  confluen- 
ces that  might  have  enfued,  wrought  fo 
ftrongly  on  our  author’s  humane  difpofirion, 
that  he  took  up  a rcfo'ution  never  to  go  on 
the  ftage  again,  or  fubmit  himfeU  to  the  pol- 
iTbility  of  fuch  another  miftake.  Thus  did 
Mr.  Farquhar  quit  the  ftage,  atapeiiod  of 
life  when  few  have  even  attempted  to  go  on 
if,  for  at  this  juncture  he  could  not  have  been 
much  more  thanfeventcen  years  of  age,  fmee 
Ibmc  time  vfterwards,  when  Mr.  Wilks,  be- 1 
ing  engaged  again  to  Drury"  Lane  thearre, 1 
left  Dublin,  Mr.  Farquhar  accompanied  him  1 
to  London  ; and  this  event  happened  no 
later  than  in  the  year  1696,  at  which  time 
be  was  but  eighteen.  Here  his  abilities 
and  agreeable  addrefs  met  with  confiderabl? 
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encouragement;  and  in  particular  recom.' 
mended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  eatl 
of  Orrery,  whe*  gave  him  a lieutenant'! 
com  million  in  his  own  regiment,  then  in 
Ireland,  which  he  held  feveral  years,  and 
in  his  military  rapacity  conftantly  behav- 
ed without  reproach,  giving  on  many  oc- 
cafions  proofs  of  great  bravery  and  condutt. 

But  thefe  were  not  alt  the  perfections  which 
appeared  in  Mr.  Farquhar;  and  Mr.  Wilks,' 
who  well  knew  his  humour  and  abilities,1 
and  was  convinced  that  he  would  make  a 
much  more  confpituous  figure  as  a dramatic 
writer  than  as  a theatrical  performer,  never 
ceafed  his  fulidtations  on  that  head,  till  he 
had  prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  a comedy,' 
which  he  complcatcrf  and  brought  on  the 
Itage  in  1698.  This  was  his  Lent  and  a 
Boult , a comedy,  which;  though  written  by 
its  author  when  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
yet  contain  fuch  a variety  of  incidents  and 
characters,  and  fuch  a fprightlihcfs  of  dia- 
logue, as  mull  convince  us,  that  even  then 
he  had  a very  confiderable  knowledge  of  the 
woild,  and  a very  clea:  judgment  of  the  man- 
ners of  mankind;  and  the  fuccefs  of  it,  even 
notwith Handing  that  Mr.  Wilks,  the  town’s 
great  favourite  in  comedy,  had  no  part  in  it, 
was  equal  to  it’s  defert.  Whether  this  play 
made  it's  appearance  before  or  after  he  receiv- 
ed his  commilfion,  does  not  feem  very  clear, 
but  it  is  evident  that  his  military  avocations 
did  not  check  his  dramatic  talents,  but  on  the 
contrary  rather  improved  them,  linec  in  ma- 
ny of  his  plays,  more  efpeci.ily  in,  his  Re- 
cruiting Officer,  he  has  admirably  availed  him- 
lelf  of  the  oblervatiom  of  life  and  charaClcr, 
which  the  army  was  able  fo  amply  to  fupply 
him  with.  And  with  fuch  an  eafy  plcafan- 
try,  and  yet  fo  fevere  a critical  juftice,  ha* 
he  rallied  the  foibles,  follies  and  vices  even 
of  thofe  characters  that  he  might  have  been 
fuppofed  the  moll  partial  to,  that  it  has  been 
oblerved,  if  he  had  not  been  himfelf  an 
Itilhman  and  an  officer,  it  wou’d  have  hern 
aimolt  impolfilale  for  him  to  have  avoided 
the  lefentmems  which  would  probably  have 
fallen  bn  him  for  the  liberty  he  has  taken  in 
fome  of  his  pieces  with  the  characters  of 
fome  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  as  well 
as  with  thole  of  a neighbouring  kingdom. 
The  fuccefs  of  his  firft  play  eftablilhed  his 
reputation,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed, 
and  the  winter  feafon  of  the  jubilee  year 
1700.  gave  the  public  his  favourite  play  of 
the  Ccnflant  Cntflt,  in  which  the  gay  airy  hu« 
mour  thrown  into  the  character  of  Sir  Harry' 
’Wildair,  were  fo  well  fuiced  to  Mr.  Wilks’* 
talents,  that  they  gave  him  fuch  an  opportu- 
nity of  exertion,  as  greatly  heightened  hit 
reputation  with  the  public,  and  in  great  mca- 
fure  repaid  thofe  aCts  of  friendlbip  which  he 
had  ever  beftowed  on  Mr.  Farquhar,  This 
_piece  was  played  fifty-three  nights  -in  the  fine 
leafon,  and  has  juf»ly  continued  in  high  dlecm 
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crcr  fin ce.  The  following  yfear  produced 
afequcl  to  it  ; which,  thoiigh  much  the  moft 
indifferent  of  all  his  plays,  yet  met  with  to- 
lerable fucccfl,  and  indeed  with  much  better 
than  ttie  comedy  of  the  Jnconfiant,  which  he 
gave  to  the  public  two  years  afterwards,  •visa. 
in  1703,  and  which  vaftly  excelled  it  in 
point  of  intrinfic  merit.  But  the  failure  of 
the  hft-mentioned  pieec  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  inundation  of  foreign  entertainments 
of  mufic,  finging,  dancing,  & c.  which  at 
that  time  broke  in  upon  the  Knglifh  ftage  in 
a-  torrent,  feemed  with  a magical  infatuation  1 
at  once  to  take  poflcfiionof  Britifh  tafte, 
and  occaftoned  a total  neglect  of  rhe  more 
valuable  and  intrinfic  productions  of  our  own 
countrymen.  This  little  difeouragement, 
however,  did  not  put  a flop  to  our  author’s 
ardour  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public, 
fince  we  find  him  ftill  writing  till  almofl'  the 
hour  of  his  death  ; his  Beaux  Stratagem  having 
been  written  during  his  laft  illnefs,  and  his 
death  happening  during  the  run  of  it.  Not- 
witb Handing  the  feveral  difappointmentsand 
vexations  which  this  gentleman  met  with' 
during  his  Ihort  flay  in  this  tranfitory  world, 
nothing  feems  to  have  been  able  to  overcome 
the  rcadiuefs  of  his  genius  or  the  eafy  good- 
nature of  his  difpofition  ; for  he  began  and 
fiiiftied  his  well-knowncomcdy  of  the  Beaux 
Stratagem  in  about  fix  weeks,  during  his  laft 
illnefs,  notwithflanding  that  he,  for  great 
part  of  the  time,  was  extremely  fenlible  of 
die  approaches  or  death,  and  even  foretold 
what  actually  happened,  viz.  that  he  fhould 
die  before  the  run  of  it  was  over.  Nay,  in 
ip  calm  and  maoly  a manner  did  he  treat  the 
txpcCht:oa  of  that  fatal  event,  as  even  to 
be  able  to  exercile  his  wonted  pleafantry  on 
the  very  fubjeCt.  For  while  his  play  was  in 
%ebcaria(  his  friend  Mr.  Wilks,  who  fre- 
oucu.tly  vifaed  him  during  his  illnefs,  eb- 
ierving  to  him  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  thought 
he  had  dealt  too  freely  with  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Sullen,  in  giving  her  to  Archer,  with- 
out fuch  a proper  divorce  as  might  be  a ft- 
cmity  for  her  honour, —***  Oh/*  replied 
the  author,  with  his  accaftomed  vivacity,  " J 
will,  if  Ihepleafes,  falve  that  immediately, 
Ijy  getting  a.  real  divorce,  marrying  her  my- 
feif,  and  giving  her  my  bond  that  ftie  (hall 
be  a real  widow-  in  fefs  than  a 'fortnight.’* 
But  nothing  can  give  3 more  perfcCbidca  of 
tlut  difpofilion'  I have  hinted  at  in  him, 
than  4t he  very  lacbnlc ! but  cxprdlive  billet 
which  Mr.  Wilks  found  after  his  death 
ajnong  his  papers  directed  to  himfelf,  and 
which,  as<rcuriofit.y  in  it*s  kind,  I cannot1 
refrain  from  giving  to  icy  readers;  it  was  as 
follows, . 

. Dear  Bob, 

•*  J have  not  any  thing  to  leave  thee  to 

perpetuate  my  memory,  but  two  Helplefs 
*5  girls';  look  upon  them  fomCtiracs,  and. 
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“ think  of  him  that  was,  tttthe  laft 
“ ment  of  his  Kfc,  thine.* 

• George  Far  fiber. %r 

nor  would  it  be  doing  juft  ice  to  Mr.  Wilks* sr 
memory  not  to  obferve  in  this  -place,  that 
he  paid  the  moft  punctual  regard  to  therC^ 
quelVof  his  dying  friend,  by  /hewing  thetft 
j every  aCY  of  regard,  and  when  they  became 
fit  to  be  put  out  into  the  world,  procured  * 
benefit  for  each  of  them  for  that  purpofe. 

FARRA'GINOUS,  Adj.  [ farrago,  far- 
ragittis,  Lat.J  compofed  of  diiSerent  things 
or  perfons.  Huddled.  Mixed. 

FARRA'GO,  S.  f Lat.J  a mixed  maft ; a 
medley.  ' 

FAR'RIER,  S.  [ ferrier , Fr.  from  firre, 
Fr.  iron,]  one  who  makes  and-  fixes  (hoes  on 
horfes.  One  who  profcfletf  to  cure  the  dif- 
cafes  of  horfes.  « 

To  FAR'RIER,  V.  N.  to  praCtife  phyfic 
on  horfes. 

FAR'ROW,  S.  [farr,  Sax.fearb.  Sa*.J  * 
litter  of  pigs. 

To  FARROW,  V.  N.  to  produe  or  bring 
forth  pigs,  applied  to  fwine^ 

FART,  S.  [/erf.  Sax.  •vert , Belg.  furt^s. 
Tent.]  wind  let  loofe  behind. 

To  FAR'T,  V.  N.  to  break  wind  be- 
hind. 

FARTHER,  Adj.  [this  is  erroneoufly 
taken  to  be  the  comparative  degree  of  far, 
which  would  analogically  make  onlyjf«irert 
the  ancient  fpelling  might  pofllbly  be  forth, 
farther , from  fertbor,  or further , the  0 and  1* 
being  frequently  changed  for  each  other  ir> 
moft  languages]  at  a greater  diftance,  applied 
to  lituation.  Longer.  One  more,  or  * 
ftronger,  applied  to  arguments.  Adverbial- 
ly ; at,  or  to  a great  diftance.  Moreover  ; 
agiio  ; befides. 

FAR'  l HERMORE,  Adv.  [more  proper- 
ly furthermore}  moreover;  befides,  over  and 
above.  **  Fartbermore , the  leaves,  body,  &c. 

Raleigh. 

To  FARTHER,  V.  A.  to  promote,  ad- 
vance, countenance,  or  encourage.  More 
; properly  fpt\ty  further. 

FARTHEST,  Adj.  [from  far  or  farrb 
and  efi , a Sax.  termination  for  the  fuperiative. 
degiee]  moft  diftaat;  at  or  to  the  greateft 
diftance.  1 

FARTHING,  S.  [feortbfmg,  Sax.  from 
fcortba , Sax.]  the  lmalleft  Engtiih  coin,  be- 
ing the  fourth  part  of  a penny. 

FART  n IN  GALE,  S.  [1 vertugaBe y Fr. 
verdugnl,  Span,  degarde,  BelgJj  ■ hoop,  or 
petticoat  tiled  to  make  the  others  fraud  oar, 
by  means  of  circles  of  whalebone,  or  came. 

FAS'CES/S.  [Lat.J  axes  tied  up  in  a bun- 
dle with  rods  or  ftaves,  and  borne  before  the 
Roman  magittrates,  as  an  enfign  of  autho- 
rity. 

FASCIA'TION,  S.  in  Surgrrr,  a band- 
age, or  the  til  and  manner  of  binding  parts. 

. .....  . To 
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To  FAS'CINATE,  V.  A.  [fifcmatmi, 
Lat.J  to  bewitch,  or  influence  by  enchant- 
ment, witchcraft,  or  fpclls. 

FASCINATION,  S.  f fafeinatio , Lat.] 
the  aft  of  bewitching  or  enchanting. 

FASCi'NE,S.  |fr.  ptonoupccd  f*>fc<*n] 
in  Fortification,  fagots,  or  fmall  branches  of 
trees,  bound  up  in  bundles,  which  are  mixed 
with  earth,  and  ferve  to  fiil  up  trenches,  to 
fcreenthe  men,  make  parapets  ot  trendies, 
&c. 

FAS'CLNOUS,  S.  [ facinum,  L-at.]  occa- 
fioncd,  or  operating  by  witchcraft,  fpclis,  or 
enchantment. 

FASHION,  S.  {fapn,  Fr.  fi trim,  Ital.] 
the  form,  make,  mode,  or  cut  ofTany  thing. 
Cufiom,  or  the  form  which  is  moll  com- 
monly made  life  of.  Men  of  fafb'i.n,  implies 
rank,  Hate,  dignity. 

To  FASH'JON,  V.  A.  f fo^nnert  Fr.]  to 
make  or  mould  in  a particular  form  or  fliape. 
To  fit,  or  adapt.  To  make  according  to  the 
mode. 

FASHIONABLE,  Adj.  eftabliffied  by 
cuflom,  faihion,  or  mode.  According  to  the 
general  tafte.  Obfervant  of  th*emode. 

FASH'IONABLENESS,  S.  conformity  to 
*he  rtigning  taltc  or  mode. 

FASIFIONABLY,  Adj.  in  a manner  con- 
formable to  the  reigning  tafic,  or  mode, 
t FASH'IONJST,  S.  a perfon  who  follows 
the  mode  in  drefs  to  a degree  of  afleftation. 
A fop.  ,f 

To  FAST7,  V.  A.  [faftan,  Sax.  /often, 
Goth,  vaftan,  Belg.J  to  abfiain  from  eating 
or  drinking.  To  mortify  the  body  by  at- 
taining from  food,  on  a religions  account. 

FA7$T,  S.  [from  the  verb]  afpaoeof  time, 
wherein  a perfon  takes  little  or  no  food. 
An  abfiinencc  from  food  on  account  of  re- 
ligion . 

FA^ST,  Adj.  [frft,  Sax.  vaft , Belg.j  firm, 
or  not  in  danger  of  falling  or  of  being  mov- 
ed. Fixed.  Deep  or  found,  applied  to 
Deep.  Clofed  or  (hut  c.'ofe,  applied  to  a 
door,  or  the  eyelids,  &c.  With  a quick  mo- 
tion. 

FA'ST,  Adv.  firmly;  immovcably;  fwift- 
iy  ; frequently.  « 

a To  FA'STEN,  V.  A.  to  make  firm.  To 
cement,  tie,  or  l.nk  together.  To  affix. 
To  fettle  or  make  a thing  fiick  without  fall- 
ing off!  To  lay  on  with  force  and  Ihrength  $ 
to  imprefs.  Ncutcrly,  to  fiick  or  adhere. 
Ufcd  with  on.  * 

n FA'STENER,  S.  a perfon  or  thing  that 
makes  firm,  ties  or  binds,  fo  as  a thing  will 
.not  move  or  fall  off. 

*>; FA'S  TER,  S.  one  who  fafts  or  abftains 
from.  food. 

FASTl'DIOUS,  Adj.  f faft'uiiojux  , Lat.] 
difdaiiiful  | nice  ; fqueamub.  • 4. 

FASTIDTOUSLY,  Adv.  in  a difdainful 
or  fqueamiffi  manner. 

F^T'NFSS,  S.  \J*fltnnef[->%  fetjlnefi, 
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5«.]  firmnefs,  or  firm  adlicrence.  A flronj 
hold  t a fortrefs.  Clofcncf*  or  concfivad*, 
applied  to  fiile.  i%  Bring  l.is  fiilc  horn,  ill 
loofe  grofinefs  to  iuch  firm  fjhtejt  in  La- 
tin, as  iu  Dcirwlthencs.”  .jJjcLan. 

FAT7,  Adj.  [fat.  Sax  ft,  Tcot.j  ;j!1 
fed,  fiefhy,  plump,  or  covered  with  an  oily 
fubilancc.  Gi<o!s,  dull.  “ fiat  minds.” 
Dr\d.  Figuratively,  wealthy,  rich,  or  luf- 
ficientto  enable  a perfon  to  live  on  luxuries 
or  fuch  things  as  may  make  him,  fat.  “ A 
fat  benefice.”  dyl'ijje. 

FAT',  S.  [from  the  Adjcftivc  in  Anato- 
my, a white  oily  and  tulphureofcs  part  of  the 
blood,  to  be  found  immediately  upder  the 
(kin,  in  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  forc- 
head,  tyelids,  lips,  under-part  oi  the  ear,  icrar 
turn,  &c.  It  is  divided  into  two  forts,  j(L 
that  which  we  have  already  deferibed,  which 
is  fiiled  by  anatomifls  fingzedc ; the  other  is 
whiter,  harder,  more  brittle,  and  lefs  cafy  to 
liquefy  than  tfe  former,  and  is  found  in  the 
cavities  of  the  abdomen,  omentum,  £cc« 
Both  kinds  ferve  as  a natural  baliam  to  pro* 
ferve  the  body,  and  by.  mixing  with  and  cn- 
velloping  of  (hcathing  the  falts  with  which 
the  blood  abounds,  keep  them  from  corrod- 
ing thofe  parts  through  which  they  pafs. 

E AT7,  S.  \Jotx  fotta.  Sax.]  a veflpl  in 
which  any  thiug  is  put  to  fermcnt.or  ioak. 
It  is  generally  written  and  pronounced  % ■at, 
but  improperly  if  derived  from  the  Saxou,  as 
mod  of  our  tnonofyllablcs  are.  , , 

To  FAT',  V.  A.  to  make  fat,  plump  or 
flefliy  by  feeding.  Neuteily,  to  grow  plump, 
flclhy  or  fat. 

FA^TAL,  Adj.  [Fr.  fatalis,  Lat.]  caullug 
inevitable  defiruftion.  Caufcd  by  fate,  des- 
tiny or  neccflicy. 

FATALISM,  S.  the  doft line  or  opinion 
that  the  occnrrcucies  of  ltfc  are  cflablifhcd  by 
an  unalterable  neccflicy.  “ Some  perfous 
have  accufcd  our  author  of  fatalifm."  War- 
bur  ten.  ..  ..  I 

FA7TAL1ST,  S.ooe  who  believes  that  alj 
things  happen  by  invincible  neccflicy. 

FATA't.ITY,  S.  [fatalite  \ a pre-deter- 
mined  order  or  (cries  of  things  and  events. 
A decree  of  fate.  An  invincible  influence  or 
bias.  A tendency  to  danger,  defiruftion  or 
death  : Mortality.  “ The  moit  coulidcra- 
blc  fatality,"  Brown.  | 

FATALLY,  Adv.  mortally;  ioa^  tooc-r 
cafion  death.  By  the  decree  of  fate. 

FA'TE,  S.  an  inevitable  needfity  depend- 
ing on  fome  fixed,  Or  fuperior  cauie.  The 
decree  of  God,  whereby  he  has  inevitably  or- 
dained what  (ball  or  (ball  not  come  to  .pals* 
The  Stoical  fate  is  a natural  and  invariable 
fucceffion  of  all  things  from  eternity,  indifio- 
lubly  linked  together.  Phyfical  fate  is  an  or- 
der and  feries  of  natural  caules  appropriated 
to  their  eflefts.  Afirological  fate  is  a neccf- 
fary  feries  or  order  of  events,  fuppofed  to 
flow  from  the  influence  and  pohtion  of  the 
3 I z heavenly 
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"heavenly  bodies.  Figtfi* ttirely,  a neeeffary 
pr  predetermined  event.  Death  ; deftruttiqn. 
The  raufe  of  death. 

FA'TBD,  AiJJ.decreed  byftife.  Tnyeftcd  with 
*ny  quality  by  fare.  Having  the fiower  offatal 
'>  (detcrminutvm.  tc  Thy  fbted  fky.*’  Slak. 

’FARTHER,  S.  [the  a pronounced  broad, 
from fivder%  Sax. fader > Dan.]  one  who  has 
contributed* to  the  generation  of  one  of  his 
own  kind.  Figuratively,  the  firfc  anceftorj 
a title  generally  given  to  a perfon  in  years. 
An  inventor,  “ Jubal  was  the  father  of  all 
iuch  as  handle  the  harp,”  Gen . iv.  rf.  A 
titld  given  to  the  eceldiaftical  writers  of  the 
4irft  centuries.  One  who  deals  with,  and  nils 
towards  another  with  the  kindnefs  and  affec- 
tion of  a parent.  The  title  of  a popifh  con- 
ieflor,  particularly  that  of  a jefnit.  The  ap- 
pellation of  one  of  the  perfon s in  the  blcflcd 
and  adorable  Trinity  ; likewife  called  our 
Father,  bn  account  of  giving  us  being,  of  pro- 
-teftihg  tfs  with  a fatherly  kindnefs,  and  of 
adopting- ns  as  coheirs  with  Chiift  in  the 
fyflem  of  redemption  ; alluding  to  thefe  be- 
nefits -weflile  him  in  our  prayers.  4<  Our 
father  which  art  in  heaven.**  Matt.  vj. 

FATHER-IN-LAW,  5.  a hufband,  or 
wife’s  ‘father. 

“ -To  FATHER,  V.  A.  to  adopt  a perfon 
for  one’s  fon  or  daughter.  T o adopt  or  pre- 
sort'd to  be  the  author  of  a thing.  To  aferibe 
•»  petfoh  or  thing  to  another  as  his  offspring 
or  production. 

FA'  F H ERHOOD,  $.  the  Rate  of  a parent 
or  father. 

FATHERLESS,  Adj.  ffaJertice,  Sax.] 
without  a father. 

— PATHERLINESS,$.  the  tendernefs  and 
affeftion  of  a father. 

' FATHERLY',  Adj.  ’[fir+rjeas.  Sax.] 
with  the  affeflion  and  tcudernefs  of  a fa- 
ther. 

FA 'THOM,  S.  [ fit  Jem , firthm,  Sax  ] a 
long  meafurc  containing  fix  feet,  or  two  yards, 
being  taken  from  the  fpace  a man  can  reach 
\mh  both* his  arms  extended.  At  fca  there 
are  three  kinds  of  fathoms,  ellimated  accord- 
ing to  the  different  bulks  of  veflels  ; rft,  that 
of  men  of  war  contain  fix  feet,  adly,*  the 
‘ middling;  or  that  oF  merchant  (hips  five  and 
a half  feet.  idly,  the  fmall  fathom,  ufed  in 
; fly-boats  or  nihing  veflels,  and  is  only  five 
feet.  1 Figuratively,  depth- of  penetration  ; 
comprehenfivenels,  or  extent  of  underftand- 
tng.  • 4#  Another  of- his  fathom  they  have 
hone.’'  Shah. 

To  FATHOM,  V,  A.  to  found  or  find 
the  depth  of  water  atfea  or  in  a river,  Fi- 
guratively, to  reach  or  comprehend.  To  pe- 
netrate, found;  Or  go  to  tfti  bottom  *of  a fub- 
jeft  $r  defign . 

FA' THOM  LESS,  Ad},  having  no  bot- 
tom, or  which  is  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  mea- 
sured. 1 hit  which  cannot  be  encompafled 
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with  both  arms  extended.  <f  Buckle  in  a 
wafte  mod  fatbomlejt Shak.  Not  to  be 
comcrobendrd. 

- To.FA'TIGATE,  V a?  [fttigatus,  La t. 
of  fatrgo,  Elat.]  to  exhauft;  to  make  faint, 
languid  or  Wetiry  with  exeeft  of  labour.  Rc- 
quickcmcd  what  in  ficlhwis  fati^ate."  Shak. 

FATI'GUE,  S.  (Fr.  from  fafagi,  Lat.] 
languor,  faintnefs.  Figuratively,  the  eaufe 
of  weariifefs. 

FATI  GUE,  V.  A.  to  tire,  exhauft,  or 
make  faint  and  languid  with  labour. 

FA'TLING,  S.  a yotlng  bcaft  or  aniinal 
fattened  for  (laughter. 

FA'TNER,  S.  that  which  makes  fat. 
“ The  encomium  of  fattier  of  the  earth.’* 
Mart • Scrlbl. 

FATNESS,  S/ the  quality  of  being  fleftiy, 
plump,  or  fat.  Greafe.  Slimincfs  ; 'ferti- 
lity. That  which  catifes'or  produces  plen- 
ty. “ The  clouds  drop  fatnefs .**  Pfalm? 

To  FATTEN,  V.  a.  to  make  faf  bv 
feeding.  To  make  fruitful,  applied  to  gfouno. 
To  feed  gr off y.  To  increafc.  Neutcrly;  to 
grow  fat  or  fleftiy  j to  he  pampered. 

FAT'UOS,  Adj.  [[ fatuui , Lat.]  ftupid  ; 
foolifh;  applied  to  tne  underftanding.  II- 
lufory,  deceitful,  alluding  to  the  meteor  call- 
ed jack-a-Janthorn,  which  often  lures  the  ig- 
norant and  unwary  into  dangers.  “ Hence 
fatuous  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth.” 
Denh. 

FATUI'TY,  S.  [ fatuUe \ F.r.]  foolifo- 
nefs  } a low  degree  of  madnefs  or  frenzy. 

FATTY,  Adj.  abounding  in  fatj  oily; 
greafy. 

FAU'CET,  S.  [ faujfet , Fr.]  a wooden 
pipe,  forced  into  a barrell  to  give  paflige  to 
the  liquor,  and  (lopped  with  a peg  or  fpig- 
got. 

FAVI'LLOUS,  Adj.  [faviUa,  Lat.]  con- 
fining of  afaes.  M The  favi/Ious , particles.” 
Brown. 

FAU'LT, S. [faut,fa*tet  Fr.  fafra , Span,] 
a flight  defeat  or  crime.  A deviation  from, 
or  tranfgreflion  of  a rulqin  fome  trifling  cir- 
cumffance.  A defeff ; blame  ; abfencc  ; 
want  j from  the  French,  faute  d'un  autre. 
11  For  fault  of  a better."  Shak . This  fenfe 
is  not  in  u(c.  Perplexed ; embarraffed  ; al- 
luding to  the  hunting  phrafe.  “ The  hounds 
are  at  fault."  /.  e . Have  loft  feent,  and  can. 
not  find  out  the  game  again. 

FAU'LTJLY,  Adv.  blamefully  j Wrong- 
ly. Improperly,  or  defeflively. 

FAU'LTINESS,  S.  the  quality  of  tranf- 
greftinga  law  in  fome  flight  particular,  f 

FAU'LTLESS,  Adj.  without  defefl ; 
perfeff  •,  blameleft.  * »•' 

FAU'LTY,  Adj.  blameable,  or  to  be  found 
fault  with  in  a flight  degree.  Defective# 

A faulty  helmet.**  Bacon.  < 

To  FA'VOUR,  V.  A.  [fa^eo,  Lat]  to 
fupport,  encourage,  promote,  or  advance  an 
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undertaking.  To  refcmble  in  features. 
14  The  gentleman  favoured  his  matter.”  SfcR. 
To  affift,  fupport,  or  encourage  a perfon. 

FA'VGUR,  S.  [faveur,  Fr favor,  Lat.] 
countenance,  fupport  ot  encouragement.  Dc* 
fence,  qr  vindication.  “ \o  favour  of  which 
they  are  here  alledged.”  Rogers.  A kindnefs 
granted.  tjt are,  permiflion,  or  pardon, 

‘44  With  your  favour  t"  Dryd.  The  ohjelf  of 
'favour  or  kindnefs.  “ His  chief  delight  and 
favour*"  tar.  Left.  A ribband  formed  into 
a rofc,  and  worn  as  a cockade.  Features  of 
the  faces  Look,  or  afpelh  “ A youth  of 
fine  favour  and  (hape.”  Bar. 

Fa'VOUKABLE,  Adj.  kind;  affection- 
ate j conducive  to  ) tender.  None  can  hare 
the  favourable  thought.”  Dryd.  Conve- 
nient ; fuited  to  a particular  dciign.  “ Fa- 
vourable for  the  making  of  levies.”  Clarcrui. 

FAVOUR  ABLENESS,  ^.kindnefs  fhcu- 
ed  in  pardoning  a pc-:l:-V*  defelts,  and  in  en- 
couraging his  undertakings. 

FA'VOUR  ABLY,  Adv.  kindly,  tenderly, 
or  affectionately.  » 

FA7  V OUR  ED*  Part,  regarded  with  kind-j 
nefs.  “ Oft  with  fome  favour'd  traveller  j 
they  ftray,**  Pcpe.  Featured  : but  always 
joined  either  with  ivell  or  ill.  “ All  ill-favour- 
ed?' F.  Queen. 

FA'VOURER,  S.one  whoencoyrages  or; 
countenances. 

FA'VOURITE,  S.  [from  favori,  favorite, 
Yr.  favor  it  a.  lul.J  one  regarded  with  parti- 
cular kindnefs,  and  diftingirilhed  from  others 
l»y  the  familiarities  or  kindneiles  (hewn  him. 

FA' VOL! RITE,  Adj.  etteemed,  or  beloved 
above  others.  “ A favourite  child. 

FA'WN,  S.  [facon,  Fr.  from  fan , old  Fr.] 
a voting  deer. 

To  FA'WN,  V".  A.  [faar.r,  Ifl.  the  feo- 
fom  i it  being  ufuil  to  hug  a child  amidfl 
parental  endearments  to  that  place.]  to  make 
life  of  infinuating  and  alluring  gcfhires,  ap- 
plied to  a dog.  Figuratively,  to  endeavour  to 
gain  a perfon’s  favour,  by  fervile  complian- 
ces. To  bring  forth  a Jaivn  j iu  its  primary 
fign  ification. 

F'A'WNER,  S.  one  who  endeavours  to 
gain  favour  by  ferv  lc  compliances. 

FA'WMKGLY,  Adv.  in  a ' cringing 
fawning,  and  fervile  manner. 

- FE  ALTY,  S.  f feaultc,  Fr.  of feal,  Fr.  a 
fubjelt]  duty  due  from  a fubjelt  to  a king  $ 
duty  to  a fuperjor. 

FEA'R,  S.  [feran,  bfecran,  Sax.  voer. 
Bclg.  feakle , Erie)  nn  uueafmefs  of  mind 
arifmg  from  the  thought  of  future  evil  thar 
may  befal  us.  Dejeflion,  or  dread  at  the 
prefence  of  any  perfon  or  thing,  who  is  able 
Air  may  be  inclined  to  hurt  u<.  FjgtiMtively, 
thg  caufes,  or  the  objdl  of  fear.  Something 
# made  ufe  of  to  ftarc  deer  or  birds  by  its  noife. 

**  He  who  fleeth  from  the  ndlle  of  the  fear 
n.  frail  fall  into  the  pit.”  Ifo.  xhiv.  *S. 
v*  To  F£A'j£,  V.  A.  [ferran,  Sax.]  to  ap- 
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prebend  evil  from.  To  afTell  with  an  ap- 
prtbenfon  of  mifehief  or  evil.  44  Setting  It 
up  to  fear,  the  birds  of  prey.*’  Sbak.  Ncu- 
leraly  to  be. attested  with  dread  from  thcap- 
prehcnfion  of  future  evil. 

FEA'R  FUL,  Adj.  timorous,  afraid  Ufcd 
with  cf  before  the  objell  of  terror.  Aw  fal, 
commanding  icvcrence.  **  GL>notis  in  ho- 
linefs,  fearful  in  praxes. ’*  Ejecd.  xv.  ir. 
Terrible  \ frightful  ; affefling  with  an  ap- 
prchenlion  of  future  evil,  or  fear., 
FEA'RFULLY,  Adv.  in  a manner  which 
fhews  or  cSufcs feat. 

FEA'RFULN  EESS,  S.  an  habitual, dread 
or  Jear . Timoroufncfs.  An  apprehension 
of  having  done,  or  do  ng  any  thing  which  1$ 
amirs,  or  may  expofe  to  blame  or  puniilt- 
ment. 

FEA'R  LESS,  Adj.  free  from  fear.  Not 
.hindered  from  allinn  by  the  apprthc.nfion  of 
either-  miichief  or  evil.  Not  regarding 
danger,  • 

FE  AEIDPLITY,  5?.  [from  fccfdde~\  a tiring 
i that  is  prallicable.  The  pofliLiliry  of  a thing 
j being  done.  * 

FEASIBLE,  Adj.  [ faifible , Fr.]  practi- 
cable, fu^h  as  may  be  done. 

FEA'SIBLY,  Adv.  foas  to  be  prallicable, 
or  poffible. 

FE'AST,  S.  [ffle,  Tr.fjhm,  Lat.]  a 
fumptuous  entertainment  tor  a number  of 
perfon s.  An  anniverLry  day  of  rejoicing. 
SometHing  nice,  or  delicious. 

To  FEA'ST,  V.  N.  to  cat.  fumpruoufly  ; 
to  live  on  coftly  and  delicious  food.  To 
gratify. 

FEA'STFUL,  Adj.  feflival,  or  rejoicing, 
“ On  feajiful  days.”  Milton.  Luxurious, 
riotous. 

FEA'T,  S.  [ fait,  Fr.]  a tiring  done  ; an 
alf  or  exploit.  A trick.  An  odd  or  extra- 
ordinary motion  or  exertion  of  the  limba. 
u All  feats  of  alVivity.”  Bacon. 

FEA'THER,  S.  [ pronounced  fethcr,  with 
/ (hort,  from  fetber,  Sax.]  the  covering  of 
birds,  and  thalaby  which  they  are  enabled  to 
fly.  Whoever  confiders  the  commodiouf- 
nefs  of  this  drefs  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
air,  either  for  keeping  them  warm  or  dry,  for 
enabling  their  flight,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  d»fpofcd  all  over  their  bodies,  ami 
feveral  other  particulars  refpeOiog  their  con- 
ftrultion  8c c.  mutt  acknowledge  that,  (hey 
proclaim  the  wifdoni  of  anotnnifeieot  maker. 
Figuratively,  kind,  nature,  or  fpecies.  44  I 
am  not  of  that  f ather."  Sbak.  An  orna- 
ment, A mere  empty  title.-  A mere  play 
thing,  or  fomething  fit  only  to  divert,  **  A 
wit 's  feather."  Popu  i (t\  ■ .„i 

To  FEATHER,  V.  A,  to  drefs  in,  or  fit 
with  feathers.  To  tread,  applied  to  a cock. 
To  enrich,  to  ad^rn.  “ To  feather  himfelf.” 
Bac.  To  feather  one's  nofi,  is  to  groVv  rich, 
to  ferape  riches  togciher  j alluding  to  a bird's 
col  Idling  feathers  for  liuing  its  nett. 
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FEATHERED,  Adj.  cloathed  or  carrying 
feathers. 

FEA'THERLESS,  Adj.  without  feathers. 

FEA'TLY,  Adv.  in  a nett,  (killful,  cu- 
rious, or  dextrous  manner. 

FEATURE,  S.  [faitun,  old  Fr-1  the 
qjake  of  the  face,  or  any  lineament  of  it. 

To  FE'ATURE,  V.  A.  to  refemble  in 
countenanetr  To  favour.  Figuratively,  to 
reflect  the  likenefs  of  a perfon,  u A glafs 
that  featured  them Shak. 

To  FEA'ZE,  V.  A.  to  untwift  the  end  of 
a lope,  and  reduce  it  again  to  flax. 

FEBRIFUGE,  S.  [fr.  ftbris,  Lat.  and 
fug p,  Lat.]  in  Medicine,  a remedy  to  cure  a 
fever. 

FE'BRIFUGE,  Adj.  having  the  power  of 
curing  a fever. 

FEBRUARY,  S.  f fo  called  from  februa, 
the  name  of  a feaft  held  by  the  Romans  in 
behalf  of  the  manes  of  the  decealcd.  Ye~ 
bruuSy  Lat.  is  the  name  for  PJuroJ  the  name 
of  the  fecond  month  in  the  year.  • ‘ 

FE'CULENCE,  FECULLNCY,  S \.{f*cu- 
Untiay  Lat.]  foulnefs,  applied  to  liquors. 
Figuratively,  dregs  ; fediments.  # 

FEfCULENT,  Adj.  foul,  not  dear,  ap- 
plied to  liquors. 

FECUND,  S.  [feecundusy  Lat.]  fruitful; 
abounding  in  children.  “ The  lefs fecund 
or  fruitful  of  children  they  be." Graunt. 

FECUNDATION.  S.  [facundatus,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  making  fruitful.  “ As  a med  cine 
of  fecundation."  Brown. 

FECU'NDITY,  S.  * the  quality  of  pro- 
ducing our  bringing  forth  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  power  of  producing  or  bringing 
forth. 

FE'D,  the  prefer  and  participle  paffyue  of 
’ FEED. 

FE'DERAL,  Adj.  [from  ferdu»9  Lat.] 
relating  to  a contract. 

FEE,  S.  [feay  fcot  feoby  Sax.  faibtt. 
Goth  ] in  law,  lands  and  tenements  held  in 
perpetual  right.  A property.  A reward,  or 
money  given  to  a phyfician  f>\  lawyer.  A 
perquifite  due  or  given  to  a perfon  in  an 
office. 

FE'E-FARM,  S.  in  law,  ltnds  holdcn  by 
a man  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

FE'E- SIMPLE,  S.  in  law,  that  whereof 
we  are  (eifed  to  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever. 

FE'E-TAIL,  S.  in  law,  is  when  lands  are 
given  to  a man,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  ; 
fo  thit  if  he  have  children  by  a third  venter, 
and  not  of  the  firft,  they  (hall  inherit. 

To  EJL'F*  V.  A.  to  pay  a counfellor  or 
phyfician.  To  bribe.  To  keep  in  hire  or 

p»y-  ... 

FEE'BLE,  Adj.  [ foible , Fr.]  wanting 
(Irength,  weak. 

To  FEE'BLE.  V.  A.  to  weaken,  or  de- , 
prive  of  drength.  •«  Shall  that  vigorous  I 
hand  be  fecblcd  here  r”  Soak, 
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FEE'BLENESS,  S.  want  of  drength  and 
vigour. 

FEE'HLY^  Adv.  in  a weak,  feeble,  mao* 
ner*  , 

To  FEET*,  V.  A*[  Preter  & Part,  pad yfrd; 
fodwiy Goth.}  to  fopply  with  food.Figurariveiy 
to  fupply.  To  graze,  o*  confome  by  feeding 
rattle.**  F&ed  your  mowing  landtf/’  T onoutiih, 
chetriili,  or  ke*p  ^Jive.  To  entertain,  or 
keep  ple.«fantly  employed.  “ T lie  alteration 
jf  feenes  feeds  ,*nd  relieves  the  eye.**  Bdc • 
Ncuterly,  to  take  food,  generally  applied  to 
irrational  animals.  To  turn  catwo  to  pas- 
ture, or  to  graze.  Tq  live  upon,  to  prey 
upon  ; ufed  with  cn  or  upon, 

FEE'DER,  S.  one  who  (iipplies  with  food. 
One  that  eats.  Figuratively,  a nourifhtfr, 
fupporter,  01  cncouragcr.  “ A feeder  ok  ray 
riots/*  Sbak.  * » *- 

To  FEET,  V.  N.  [Preter.  & Part.  PafE 
fit  ; fclany  Sax.J  to  perceive  by  tho.  touch. 
Figuratively,  to  grope  after  j to  fcarch  for 
by  the  touch.  To  have  a quick  lenfibility  ot 
good  or  ev^  which  happens  to  others.  Ac- 
tively, to  perceive  by  touching.  Figuratively, 
to  have  the  fenfe  of  pain  or  pleafure.  To 
be  atTcfted  by.  To  know,  or  be  acquainted 
with.  “ hit  felt  himfclf.**  To  try,  found, 
or  difeover.  “ He  hath  writ  this,  toftilWf 
affeftion  to  your  honour/*  Sbak. 

FEE'L,  S.  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  the  touch. 

FEE'LER,  S.  one  who  can  diftinguifll  by 
the  touch,  one  who  feds. 

FEE'LING,  S.  the  fenfe  whereby  we  get 
the  ideas  of  hard,  foft,  dry,  wet*  Imooth, 
rq^igh,  hot,  cold,  &c.  It  is -both  the  grof- 
feft,  and  the  moft  exteofive  of  all  the  fenfes; 
if  not  that  which  includes  all  the  red.  Fi- 
guratively, perception,  fenfibility,  tendcr- 
nefs.  • v - 

FF.E'LINGLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  if  fcnfible  of  feeling  any  thing  opt’*  fclf. 

So  as  to  affeft  others  deeply. 

FEET,  S.  the  plural  of  FOOT. 

FEE'TJLESS,  Adj.  without  feet;  having 
no  feet. 

To  FE'IGN,  V.  A.  \feindre, Fr.]  to  in» 
vent  ; to  pretend  a thing  which  is  not.  To 
counterfeit  or  put  on  the  appearance  of  a 
thing.  Feigns  a laugh/’  Pope.  To  relate 
fiftirioufly  ; to  fable. 

FE'IGNEDLY,  Adv.  in  a fictitious, coun- 
terfeit, or  fabulous  manner.  . • 

FETGNER,  S an  inventor.  The  au- 
thor of  a fable,  faHhood  or  fiftion. 

. FEI'NT,  Part,  [feint,  Fr.]  invented. 
Oppofcd  to  true,  or  real.  ° Any  feint  ap- 
pearance/* Loekc.  y -A 

FEI'NT,  S.  f femtfy  Fr.]  a meer  (how? 
a falfe  appearance  or  attempt ; a dilguifCi 
In  Fencing,  a falfc  offer  rpade  at  one  part 
to  draw  a perfon  off  from  his  guard,  when  • 
the  defign  is  to  make  a real  pafs  at  another. 

Ip.  Rhetoric,  » figure  wbefcip  the  fpeakej: 

touches 


touches  on  a fubjeft,  while  he  pretends  to 
pais.it  by.  In  Mufic,  a femitone. 

To  FELI'CITATE,  V.  A.  [f elicit  atm, 
X-at.]  to  make  happy*  “ TO  fill  and  felici- 
tate  his  fpitics.”  lVattf.  To  congratulate  ; 
to  wilh  a perfon  jay,  or  rejoice  with  a perfon 
on  account  of  his  having  met  with  fuccefs, 
preferment,  or  fome  remarkable  good  occur- 
rence. 

FELTCITA'TION,  S.  [Fr.]  the  aft  of 
wilhing  joy. 

FELl'ClTY,  S.  f ft  licit/,  Fr.  f elicit  as, 
Lat.]  a flatc  wherein  a perfon  is  eafy  without 
pafn,  and  joyful  without  any  dafn  or  mixture 
of  forrow. 

FELL',  Adj.  \fdle,  Sax.]  void  of  mercy  j 
cruel  ; barbarous  ; favage. 

To  FELL'.  V.  A.  [fell,  111.  and  feollan, 
Sax.  j to  knock  down.  To  hew  or  cut  down. 

FELL',  Preter  of  FALL. 

FELL'ER,  S.  one  who  hews  or  cuts  down 
timber,  &c.  • 

FELL' MONGER,  S.  ffrom  fet,  Sax.] 
one  that  deals  in  peltry  or  (kins. 

FELL'OE,  S.  f fdge,  Dan.  and  Teut.] 
the  pieces  of  wood  which  make  the  circum- 
ference of  a wheel.  Sometimes  wrote  folly 
or  fdly. 

.FELL'OW,  S.  a companion.  One  united 
in  the  fime  undertaking.  An  equal.  One 
thing  fuited  to  another,  or  one  of  a pair. 
u The fellow  to  my  fhoe.”  One  like  tp,  or 
refembling  another.  Sometimes  ufed  in  fa- 
miliar difeourfc  for  a man  or  perfon.  “ A 
valliant f How,”  Svak.  Sometimes  ufed  in 
contempt,  to  convey  the  idea  of  a low  or 
defpicable  perfon.  A member  of  a fociety. 
A member  of  a college^  who  partakes  in  its 
gpvcrnment  and  revenues. 

To  FELL'OW,  V.  A.  toTuit  or  match. 
To  pair  or  produce  one  thing  refembling 
another  in  fize,  colour,  &c. 

FELL'OW- COMM  ONER,  S.  one  who 
has  the  right  of  common  with  another.  In 
Cambridge,  a commoner  of  the  higher  order, 
who  eats  his  commons  with  the  fellows  of 
the  college.  • 

FELL'OW-FEELING,  S.  fympathy  5»or 
the  being  jJfcftcd  with  the  (uffor.ngSof  ano- 
ther. A combination  in  order  to -cheat. 
“ Your  milkwoman  and  your  nurfery  maid 
have  a fdlmo- feeling."  Hi  ft  off.  Bull. 

FELL'OW- LABOURER,  S.  one  who 
labours  to  promote  the  fame  end  or  defign. 

**•  My  fellono-Uthourcrs"  Dryd. 

FELL'Q WsHIP,  S.  company;  fociety. 
Aftbciarion  ; a confederacy  or  union  of  two 
or  more  perfons  by  fome  contraft,  bond  or 
obligation.  A partncrlhip  or  joint  interefl. 
Equality.  Foodnefs  for  fcafling  or  enter- 
tainments of  drinking,  ufed  -with  good.  An 
cfafeftfhmcnt  at  a univerfity.  In  Arithmetic, 
a rtile  by  which  the  dock  of  any  company  is 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  fevcral  fums 
each  partner  brought  in.  » 


FE'LLY,  S.  See  FELLOE. 

F-E'LO  de/e,  S.  [law  Lat. ) in  Law,  one 
who  wilfully  and  deliberately  kills  bimfelf. 

FEL'ON,  [Fr.  feb,  law  Lat .fchlen,  .Tcirt. 
fading  Sax.  to  be  deficient]  a jyrfon  guilty 
of  fome  crime,  which  will*  fubjeft  him  to 
death  by  the  law.  A whitlow. 

FEL'ON,  Adj.  f f ile,  Sax.]  cruel  ^bar- 
barous ; favage.  “ His  felon  hate.”  Pope* 

FELO'NIOUS,  Adj.  relating  to  a felon  ) 
figuratively,  wicked,  barbarous. 

FELONIOUSLY,  Adv.  after  the  manner 
t)f  a felon. 

FEL'ONY,  S.  [ fdonic,  Fr.  felonia , Lat.] 
any  crime  which  fubjefts  a man  to  the  pu- 
nifnment  of  death  hy  the  law. 

FE'LT,  the  Preter.  of  FEEL. 

FE'LT,  S.  [Sax.]  a kind  of  fluff,  or 
cloth,  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of  caftors, 
camels,  conies  hair,  and  lambs  wool,  wrought 
and  fulled  with  lees  and  fize,  and  afterwards 
(haped  into  the  form  of  a hat  upon  a block. 
A hide  or  (kin  of  animals ; from  fd,  Sax. 
“ See  that  th c felt  be  loofe.”  Mcrt. 

To  FE'LT,  V.  A.  to  make  cloth  or  fluff 
only  by  fulling,  without  weaving  or  eroding. 
“ The  fame  wool  one  man  felts  into  ? hat.” 
Hale. 

FEI^U'CCA,  S.  f fcleuy  Fr.  feikon,  Arab.] 
a fin  all  fix-oared  veflel,  much-  ufed  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

FE'MALE,  S.  [ femelle , Fr.]  that  fex 
which  bears,  produces,  or  brings  forth 
young.  , 

FE'MALE,  Adj.  brlonging  to  that  fex 
which  conceives  or  bears  offspring. 

FE'ME  covert,  S.  [Fr.]  in  Law,  a mar-* 
ried  woman. 

FE'ME  foie,  S.  [Fr.]  in  Law,  a fingle, 
or  unmarried  woman.  A feme  foie  merchant , 
is  a woman  in  London  who  carries  on  <s 
trade  without  her  hufband,  and  is  therefore 
charged  without  him.  %Cuft . of  London.  * 

FE'MTNINE,  Adj.  f fatmininus,  Lat.]  of 
that  fex  which  conceives  and  bears  young. 

! Figuratively,  foft,  delicate.  Like  a woman, 
womanilh.  “ Not  a man  of  war,  but  alto- 
gether feminine."  Raleigh.  In  Grammar, 
that  gender  which  denotes  a word  to  belong 
to  a female. 

FE'MININE,  S.  a female.  Mafenlinc 
without  feminine.'*  Par.  Loft . 

FE'N,  S.  [fen,  fenne , Sax.]  a wet,  moifl^ 
or  boggy  place  on  laud  overflowed  with  wster, 
fo  as  not  to  be  io  id  enough  to  fupport  the 
weight  Of  *,  perfon}  or  elfe  having  fome 
cminencies  of  dry  land  interfperfed  witl^ 
rivulets,  or  pieces  of  water. 

F#NCE,  S.  [a  contraction  of  defence]  any 
thing  made  ufe  of  to  guard  from  danger, 
<{  There  is  no  fence  again  It  lit  no  dal  ions.” 
\L' Eflran.  An  inclofure,  hedge,  or  paling* . 

ToFE'NCE,  V.  A.  to  inclofe  in  a hedge 
or  paling.  To  defend  or  guard.  Ncurcrly, 
to  praftice  the  art  of  fenc.ng.  To  guard 

agamft 
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again  ft;  to  life  fuch  methods  as  to  hinder 
the  progrefs  of  any  vice  or  evil. 

FEN'CELESS,  Adj.  open,  or  without  any 
irtclofure  or  fence. 

FEN'CEft,  8.  a perfon  who  fences..  • One 
who  teaches  fericing  or  the  art  of -u(ing  the 
fword., 

FEN'CFBLE,  Adj.  capable  of  defence. 

FEN'CING,  S.  the  art  of  defence,  or  of 
ufing  the  fword . This  is  in  fo  great  repute 
in  the  Eaft,  that  none  but  princes  arc  al- 
lowed to  teach  it ; but  In  Montaigne's  time, 
the  nobility  of  France,  looked  upon  a FkilF 
in  this  fcicnce,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Homans  did  on  a perfection  in  dancing,  i.  e 
as  a very  great  difgrace.  Fencing,  like  vife 
fignifies  the  hedge  or  pales  ufed  to  inclofc 
ground. 

To  FEN'D,  V.  A.  [from  defend]  to  keep 
off.  4<  To  fend  the  bitter  cold.*'  Dryden. 
Neutcrly,  to  difputej  or  (hi ft  off  a charge. 
**  Able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them.”  Locke. 
Amongft  the  Tailors,  the  fame  as  defend ; 
thus,  to  fend  the  boat,  is  to  keep  it  from 
dalhing  to  pieces,  or  driving  again  ft  rocks. 

FEN'DER,  S.  a plate  of  iron  or  hrafs 
laid  before  a fire  to  prevent  the  coals  that 
fall,  from  rolling  upon  the  floor.  Among 
mariners,  any  thing  laid  or  hung  on  die  fide 
of  a Ihip  to  keep  off  violence. 

FEN'NEL,  S.  {finel,  fenol.  Sax.  fincbel, 
Tcut.  fer.ouil%  Fr.J  in  Botany,  an  umbei- 
lated  flower.  Linrutus , fomewhat  impro- 

perly, has  joined  it  with  the  an.tbum,  which 
belongs  to  the  fecond  fcCf  of  his  fifth 
clafs.  The  leaves,  feeds,  and  roots  of  the 
common  fort  are  ufed  in  medicine  j the  root 
being  one  of  the  five  opening  roots,  the  feed 
one  of  the  great  carminative  feeds,  and  the 
leaves  made  ufe  of  in  diflilling  a fimple 
water. 

FEJJ'NY,  Adj.  [from  fen\  foft,  applied 
to  ground  ; marlhy;  moorilh.  Inhabiting, 
or  dwelling  in  a murlh.  “ A fenny  fnake.” 
Sbak. 

• FE'ODAL,  Adj.  [ feodal , Fr.]  held  from 
another. 

FE'ODARY,  S.  [from  feodum,  law  Lat.] 
one  who  holds  his  eftate  under  a lupcrior 
lord.  • 

To  FE'OFF,  V.  A.  f fief  fffer,  Fr. 
feoffo,  law  Lat.]  to  put  in  polleflion.  To 
give  a right  of  Dofleflion. 

FEOFFE',  S.  [ feoff atm,  law  Lat.  fifff, 
Fr.  ] a perfon  put  in  pofleflion. 

FECFFFER,  S.  one  who  gives  pofleflion 
in  fee  fimple. 

Ffc'OFFMENT,  S.  [ftoffant-nium,  law 
Lat.]  in  Law,  a*  grant  of  lands  to  another 
in  fee,  that  is  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Ffc/RITY,  S.  [ fentet , Lat.l  barbarity  ; 
cruelty,  wildnefs.  “ The  moll  abjett  and 
ftupid  fenty."  IVcodiv.  Not  in  ufe.  . 

To  FERME'NT,  V.  A.  [fnnunter,  Fr.: 
ferment 9 , Lat.]  to  cult,  or  mify  by  put-. 
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ting  the  particles  into  an  inteftine  commo* 
tion.  Ncuterly,  to  have  its  parts  put  jnio 
intertine  commotion. 

FE'RMENT,  S.  [Fr.  fermmtum,  Lat.) 
that  which  caufes  ap  inteftine  motion  in  a 
fluid.  Figuratively,  the  inteftine  motion  ot 
the  particles  applied  to  fluids..  A commotion 
or  tumult.  • * 

FERME'NTABLE,  Adj.  capable  of  hav- 
ing its  parts  fermented. 

F £ RM  ENT  A'  T1 0 N,  S.  [Fr.  fermentati 
Lat.]  intefline  motion  of  the  fmall  infcnfible 
particles  of  a thing. 

FERMENTATIVE,  Adj.  caufing  an  in- 
tefline commotion. 

FER'N,  S.  f feam , Sax.]  in  Botany,  a plant 
growing  on  flumps  of  trees  in  woods,  and 
on  the  banks  of  ditches. 

FERNANDES,  JUAN,  a little  uninha- 
bited ifland  of  the  6.  Sea,  reckoned  to  be  in 
S.  America,  and  province  of  Chifi.  It  Teems 
to  flilors  to  be  a very  mountainous  place  at> 
a diflance,  and  extremely  rugged  and  it  re- 
gular, but,  when  they  come  near  it,  they 
are  agreeably  deceived,  for  it  is  covered  with 
woods,  eve  y where  interfperfed  with  the 
fineft  valleys,  clodthed  with  a mod  beautiful 
vcidure,  and  watered  with  numerous  ftreams 
and  cafcades,  there  being  no  valley  of  any 
extent  but  what  is  watered  with  a rill.  It  is 
vifites-i  by  all  the  English  ihips  that  pats 
through  the  S.  Sea,  and  is  of  excellent  ufe 
for  recovering  the  Tailors  who  are  Tick  of  the 
feurvy,  for  the  refrelhments  it  produces  loon 
reflore  them  to  their  health  and  vigour,  le 
is  the  only  commodious  place  in  thofc  Teas 
where  the  Britifli  cruifers  can  refrelh  and  re- 
cover their  men,  after  their  pallage  round 
Cape  Horn,  where  they  may  remain  forpp 
time  without  alarming  the  Spanifh  coafl. 
This  ifland  lies  in  lat.  S 43.  40  and  is  330 
miles  from  the  continent  of  Chili.  • It* 
greateft  length  is  between  12  and  15  nvles,. 
and  its  greatefl  breadth  not  quite  6.  The 
only  fafe  anchoring  is  on  the  N.  fide  of  this 
ifland,  in  Cumberland-bay.  The  foil  on  th# 
northern  pari  is^rery  loofe,  and  (hallow,  fo 
that  trees  Toon  perifh  for  want  of  root.  They 
are  moft'of  them  of  the  aromatic  kind,  and 
there  are  none  fit  for  timber,  except  the 
myrtles.  Here  are  alfo  pimento  and  cabbage- 
trees,  and  a great  number  of  phots,  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  are  unknown  in  thefc 
parts,  except  water-ci  efles,  pur  (lain,  and 
wild  forrel,  befides  a vafl  number  of  turnips, 
and  Sicilian  raddi  files,  formerly  Town  here. 
Here  were  a great  number  of  goats,  but  ahe 
Spaniards  have  diminifhed  them  by  putting 
large  dogs  on  fhore,  who  have  deflroyed  all 
thofc  they  could  come  at.  There  arc  a great 
number  of  Teals  about  the  ifland,  and  an  fa- 
ther amphibious  creature,  called  a Sea- 1 on  5 
th<?y  bear  Tome  refemblar.ee  to  a Teal,  though 
much  larger,  for  they  are  from  12  to  20 
feet  in  length,  and  from  8 to  15  in  circuit*- 
4 fercnce. 
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ference.  Their  (kins  arc  covered  with  fhort  FER'VENTLY,  Adv. eagerly,  vehement* 

hair,  of  a light  dun  culour,  but  their  tails  ly,  earneftly,  leal ouflfs  r 

and  fios,  which -tier vs  them  lot  feet  un  (ho  e,  FER'VIl),  Adj.  [fervidm,  Lat.]  hot,  ar- 

are  almoll  black.  The  fnlors  feed  upon  debt,  zealous,  vehement,  fervent# 

both  of  iliefe,  c-dling  the  one  Veal,  and  the  FERVI'DITY,  S.  heat  op  poled  to  cold. 

other  beef#  BeCnies,  there  are  very  large  cod,  warmth  of  temper. 

cavities,  gropers,  large  breams,  maids,  filver-  FER'VIDNtSS,  8.  the  qual-ty  of  being 
fiQ»,  congers  of  a peculiar  .kind,  and,  above  warm  of  temper,  earned  or  zealous  in  devo*  -• 
all,  a black  filh  which  is  very  delicious,  called  tion.  > 

by  foaw  a chimneysweeper,  and  in  (hage  FE'RULA,  S.  [Lat.  ferule,  Fr.  from  fro, 
fomewhat  referable*  a . carp.  Admiral  Lat.]  in  Botany,  fennel-giant.  Likewise  an 
Anion  landed  herein  1741,  and  Alexander  inilrument  made  ufc  of  by  fchool  mailers,  to 
Selkirk,  a Scorch  man,  lived  here  four  years  flap  the  hands  of  their  fcholars*with  by  way  « 
and  four  month*  alone,  till  lie  was  Ij ken  in  of  punilhment. 

by  an  Engiilh  (hip  which  pafled  that  way.  To  FE'RULE,  V.  A.  to  ftrike  with  a 
FER'NEY,  Adj.  overgrown  or  abounding  ferula, 
withyivir.  v - FERVOUR,  S.  [ ferveur,  Tr.  fervor,  Lat.} 

FERO'CIOUS,  Adj.  [ fercce , Fr.  ferox,  heat,  eagernefs,  warmth,  or  heat  of  temperj 
Lat.]  wild,  untamed,  favage,  brutal : “ Each  ardour,  or  zeal  in  devotion. 
ferocious  feature.”  Pope.  FE'SSE,  S.  [farcia,  Lat.  a bind  or  girdlej* 

FERO'CITY,  S.  [feroeitf,  Fr , feroeitas,  in  Heraldry,  one  ot  the  nine  honourable  or* 
Lat.]  fietcenefs  or  favagenefc  of  difpojj  ion.  J naries,  reprefenting  a bund  or  belt,  divid- 
FER'RET,  S.  [fired,  Brit,  firet,  Fr.]  «j  ing  the efcutcheon  horizontally  in  the  middle, 
fmail  animal  with  red  eye?,  and  a long  fqout,  and  feparaiing  the  chief  from  the  point, 
ufed  to  catch  rabbets,  or  rats.  A kind  of  To  FESTER,  [fife,  Bav.J  to  rankle,  to* 
narrow  ribband  made  of  filk,  with  a mix-  grow  inflame  d or  angry, 
lure  of  thread  or  cotton  FESTIVAL,  Adj.  [fifl’rvus,  Lat.]  belong* 

ToFER'RET,  V.  A.  to  hunt  or  drive  ing  to  feafls,  or  public  entertainments. t£  Fef* 
nut  of  a lurking  place.  **  The  arch-bifhop  rival  entertainments  „**  At:. 
had  ferreted  Wmt.  out  of  all  his  holds.*’  hejlin  FES'TIV  AL,  S.  a time  of  public  or  gere- 
Ufed  with  out  before  the  hiding  place,  ral  feafling.  A day  of  religious  or  public 

FER'RETER,  S.  one  who  hunts  another,  joy. 
and  difeovers  him  in  his  hiding  places.  FESTIVE,  Adj.  [feflioux,  Lat.]  gay* 

FEK'RIAGE,  S.  the  fum  of  money  paid  joyous,  merry, 
for  paflage  at  * ferry.  FESTIVITY,  S.  f fifiivitas,  Lat.]  a feaff, 

FER'KULE,  S.  [from  ferrum , Lat.]  an  or  time  of  public  rejoicing.  Gaiety;  joyi 
iron  or  brafs  cap  pur  round  or  at  the  end  of  fulnefs.  A temper  or  behaviour  fuitablc  to 
a cane,  Sec.  to  hinder  it  from  wearing.  a feafh 

To  FER/RY,  V.  A.  f firan,  Sjx.  fira,  FESTOON,  S.  [fijion,  Fr.]  In  Architet* 
Id.]  t©  row  a boat,  or  veflcl  acrofs  the  river  ; ttire,  an  ornament  of  carved  work  in  the 
ufed  with  crjir.  Neuterly,  to  c’rofs  a river  iu  form 'of  a garland  of  flowers  twifled  together 
a boat.  thickeft  at  middle,  and  fufpended  at  th$* 

F£R'RY,  S.  a boat  in  which  perfons  crofs  ends, 
the  water.  Figuratively,  ihc  place  where  To  FETCH,  V.  A.  [Pretcr fetched;  feccetn, 
boats  ply.  The  common  paflage  for  a boat  Sax.J  to  go,  in  order  to  bring  fomething  to 
acrofs  a river.  a perfon.  To  drive,  applied  to  family  de-  1 

FER'RY-MAN’,  S.ose  who  keeps  a ferry  \ (cent.  To  bring  to  any  (late,  by  fomepow- 
or  rows  a boat  acrofs  the  water.*  erful  means.  To  perform  with  fuddennef* 

FERTILE,  Adj.  [Fr .fertilis,  Lat  ] pro-  and  violence.  To  take,  or  make  an  excur*- 

ducing  a great  quantity.  Fruitful ; with  of  fion.  " To  fetch  a turnabout  the  garden.’* 
before  the  thing  produced.  SLuk.  To  reach,  arrive  at,  to  come  up  to,v> 

To  FERTI'LITATE,  V.  A.  to  make  or  equal  in  motion.  To  equal  in  vzlue. 
fruitful,  or  fertile.  “ Silver  in  the  coin,  will  never fitch  fo  much' 

FERTl'LITY,  S.  [fertilit/,  Tr.fertilitas,  as  filver  in  bullion,'*  Locke.  ^ 

Lat.]  the  quality  of  producing  iu  great  plcn-  FETCH,  S.  a ftratagem,  a trick,  or  arti- 
ty  or  abundance.  Fruitfulnefs.  fice. 

To  FERTILIZE,  V.  A.  [firttliferx  Fr.]  FETC'HFR,  S.  one  who  mikes  ufe  of 
to  make  fruitful,  or  fei  tile,  tricks  or  artifice.  One  who  goes  for  *%  r 

FER'VENCY,  S.  [fervent,  Fr.  fervens,  thing  from  a diftant  place.  ' . ' 

Lat.)  eagernefs  j warmth  of  application.  FhT'ID,  Adj.  [fetidus,  Lat,]  (linking  j 
Zeal,  or  warmth  of  devotion,  Ardency.  having  a flrong  and  disagreeable  fmrll. 

FER'VENT,  Ad).  [Fr.  fervens,  JLat.J  hot,  F£TrJDNEsS,.S.  the  quality  of  having 
vehement,  or  warm.  Ardent,  warm,  acal-  a (linking  and  offen five  fmcll, 
pus.  **1  ....  1 FET'LOCK,  S.  in  JFarria^y,  a toft  of  hair 
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growing  behind  the  pollens  joint  j hot  Tea  of 
« Jow  lizc  have  it  not. 

FET'TER,  S.  [ fattere , Sajc.”)  chair  I put 
on  prifoncrs  feet  to  prevent  their  efcape.  Fi- 
guratively, any  reftraint  or  confinement. 

To  FET'TER,  V.  A.  to  put  chains  or 
fharkles  on  the  legs.  To  bind ; to  deprive 
of  freedom. 

FE'TUS,  S.  \ fetus , Lat.J  any  animal  in 
embrio,  or  in  the  womb. 

FE'UD,  S.  [ feahdy  Sax.]  quarrel;  oppe* 
fiiipn;  war ; <nmity. 

FE'UDS,  S.  [plural  ; feodum , Tat.]  in 
Law,  lands  that  are  hcicdiiaiy.  v<fL.  nds 
were  originally  held  at  will,  and  then  Called 
munfra , or  grants  ; afterwards  they  were  held 
for  life,  and  then  termed  beneficia , benefices ; 
after  which  they  were  made  hereditary  in  fa-, 
milies,  and  then  called  feuds."  % Salk.  xvi.  5. 

FE'UDAL,  Adj.  \ feudalism  low  Lat.J  per- 
taining to  fees  or  tenures,  by  which  lands 
are  helJ  of  a fuperior  lord. 

FEUDATOR  Y,  S.  | feudataire , Fr  ] one 
who  holds  from  a fuperior. 

FE/VE.R,  S.  f fvtr,  fiver , Pan.  and 
Tcut . Jievre,  Fr.  fcbrist  Lat  ] a difeafe  in 
H’hich  the  body  is  violently  heated,  anJ  the 
pulfe  quickened  ; or  in  which  heat  and  cold 
prevail  by  tarns  ; the  laft  is  termed  an  inter- 
mittent fever. 

FF/VERISH,  Adj.  troubled  (lightly  with 
a fever.  Figuratively,  inconflant,  alluding 
t6  the  alternate  fenfarion  of  heat  and  cold  in 
intermittent  fevers.  “ We  tofs  and  turn  a- 
bput  our  fevaifb  will.  Dryd. 

FEVEROUS,  Adj.  [JUvreux , fevres/fe, 
Fr  ] troubled  with  a fever.  Having  a ten- 
dency to  produce  fevers.  “ A feverous  dif- 
pefition  of  the  year/*  Baczn. 

FE'VERSHaM,  S.  a town  of  Kent,  with 
gao  fairs,  on  February  15  and  Auguft  12, 
for  linen,  woollen-drapery,  and  toys.  It 
is  feated  on  a creek  of  the  liver  Medway,  and 
is  well  frequented  by  fmall  vtfiels ; it  \> 
large,  well  built,  and  inhabited  by  tradefc- 
nuii  and  inkeepers.  It  is  oppolire  lo-thc  iflr 
of  Shcepy,  and  a member  of  the  town  and 
pore  of  Dover.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
1-2  aldermen,  24  jurats,  and  2 peace-officers. 
It  has  one  large  church  built  with  (lone, 
newly  repaired,  and  contains  about  1 icc 
houfes,  built  wi.h  brick.  Tire  firectsarc  wide 
and  paved,  and  the  town  contains  about  6coc 
inhabitants.  It  has  a lar«c  corn- market 
every  Thurfdiy,  hut  no  particular  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on  hire.  It  is  nine  miles  W. 
qf  Canterbury,  and  4$  E.  by  S of  London 
Ldn.  iS.  13.  lat.  51.  20. 

FfcW',  Adj.  [feotfeoiva9  Sax.  faery  Brit, 
riot  many,  applied  mod  properly  to  number  : 
but  by  Londoner}  fometimes  applied  t( 
quantity;  as  “ a few  broth,”  /.  e a fmall 
quantity  of  lire  th.  Sometimes  elliptical  ufio 
\\uh  in  ; as,  “ The  firm  refolvc  I here  in  file 
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difclofa.”  Fete.  The  term  werds  u under- 
ftood.  . 

FEW'EL,  or  FU'EL,  S.  [feu,  Fr.  fire] 
material,  for  a fire. 

To  FEW'EL,  v.  A.  to  keep  up  a fire 
with  fuel.  “ F e-melt  the  infernal  flame." 
Cowley. 

FEW'NESS,  S.  fmallnefs,  applied  to  num- 
ber. 

FIB',  S.  [a  corruption  of  fMe,  Let.]  an 
untruth,  a falfchood. 

To  FIB',  V.  N.  to  tel)  lies,  fallehoods,  or 
untruths. 

FIB'BER,  S.  one  that  fpcaks  falfe- 
hoods. 

FI'BRE,  %.  [Fr .fil,a,  Lat.]  a fmall 
thread  or  firing.  In  Pliyfiis,  a long  fine 
part  or  thread  whereof  natural  bodes  con  ill'. 
In  Anatomy,  a long  (lender  thread,  which 
forms  the  various  iolid  parts  of  an  animal 
body; 

FI'BRIL,  S.  f fibnlh.  Ft.  flr.Ua,  Lat.T 
a fmall  fibte. 

Fl'BROUS,  Adj.  \fi ireux,  Fr.]  con- 
fining or  abounding  with  fro.il  threads  or 
fibres. 

FIC'KLE,  Adj.  [fed,  Sax.]  inconflant. 
Not  fixed;  liable  to  change.  “ Fickle  their 
ftatc.”  Far  T.efr . 

FIC'KLENESS,  S.  a difpofttion  of  mind 
liable  to  frequent  change.  A Hate  of  incon- 
Itarrcy,  appl  ed  to  the  mind. 

FICTION,  S.  [Fr.  fiffit,  Lat.]  the  aft 
of  forming  a fable  or  flory.  The  thing 
feigned.  A tatfehood.  A work  of  imagin- 
ation. 

FICTIOUS,  Adj.  [fciui,  Lat.  of  fit:gt, 
Lat.J  imaginary.  “ Fifliom  circles  ” PrUr. 
A wtord  coined  by  the  author  quoted  ; but 
frequent  v made  ufe  of,  though  fiftitious  is 
the  werd. 

FIC  I' riOUS,  Adj.  r filtilius.  Lat.) 
counterfeit.  Made  in  order  to  refemble  or 
pafs  lor  femething  elfe.  Imaginary,  r.ot 
real. 

FIC  r 1'  riOUSLY,  Adv.  in  a falfe  coun- 
terfeit or  chimerical  manner. 

FIDDLE,"  . [ fithe/e,  l-ax.  fidcl,  Teut.] 
in  mulic,'  a flringed  inftrument.  See 
VIOLIN. 

To  FID'DLE,  V.  A.  [ fidlen , Teut.]  to 
play  on  a violin  or  fiddle.  Figuratively, 
to  ti  i lie,  to  fpend  a great  deal  of  time  on 
tiifles. 

FID'DI.F-FADDLF,  S.  [fee  FADDLE] 
trifling  or  trifles.  ••  Abundance  of  fiddle- 
faddle  of  that  nalure.”  SfeB,  No.  199. 

FIDDLE-FADDLE,  Adj.  trifling  ; mak- 
ing a buflle  about  nothing.  ’ “ A rrouhlc- 
fomc,  fiddle-faddle  old  woman.”  lift.  -J  j. 
Bull. 

FJD'DI.F.R,  S.;  [ fithlere.  Sax.  gj/tr, 
Bclg.)  one  who  plays  on  the  fiddle  ot 
vioin. 

1 • FIDDLE- 
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TIDD'LESTICK,  S.  ihe  bow  fumiflicJ' 
with  hair  with  which  the  muhcian  plays  on 
the  fiddle. 

FIDEL'ITY,  S.  [fijelitt,  Fr.  fid'litat, 
Lat.]  honcfty  j veracity  or  truth  in  tellimo- 
ny ; firmnefs  ill  adherence  or  in  loyalty. 
FaithfulneTs. 

To  FID'GE  or  FIDGET,  V.  N.  [a 
cant  word  if  not  from  figan,  Sax  to  be  anxi- 
ous through  ill-will,  or  fyk,  1(1.  to  be  driven 
about  by  the  wind]  to  move  nimbly  but 
uncouthfy,  or  aukwardly.  “ You  wriggle, 
fidgr, , and  make  a rant.  ” Swift . 

FIBU'CIAL,  AJj.  f fiducia,  Lat.]  con- 
fident; without  any  degree  of  doubt.  That 
which  may  be  depended  on.  4 

FIDU'CIARY.  S.  [fjvcioriu,,  Lat.]  one 
that  has  any  thing  in  trull.  In  divinity, 
one  who  places  fo  much  confidence  in  faith, 
as  to  look  ou  good  works  as  unneccflary  to 
his  falvation. 

FI  EF,  S.  [Fr.]  in  law,  a pefleflion  held 
by  fome  tenure  of  a fuperier. 

FiE'LD,  S.  [pronounced  fi-ld,  ftld,  Sax.] 
ground  not  inhabited  or  built  on.  A fpacc 
of  ground  which  is  cultivated.  The  open 
country,  opposed  to  quarters.  Figuratively, 
Ihe  ground  where  a battle  is  fought.  A wide 
extent  or  ex  pan  fe.  “ Where  fitldt  of  light 
and  liquid  eilier  flow.**  Dryd.  Compafs ; or 
a fubjeff  which  will  alford  an  opportunity 
for  a perfon  ,to  difplay  his  abilities.  “ A 
large  field  to  expatiate  in.”  Sptfl.  In  paint- 
ing or  heraldry,  the  ground  on  which  figures 
Or  bearings  are  drawn. 

F1E7LD-FARE,  S.  [from  ftld.  Sax.  and 
faran,  Sax.]  a bird  of  paflage,  generally 
fjippoCed,;p  come  (rom  the  Northern  coun- 
tries. 

FIELDING,  HENRY,  Efq;  this  well- 
known  and  jultly  celebrated  writer  of  our 
own  time,  was  born  at  Sharpham-'Park  in 
Somerfetlhire,  April  2a,  1707.  Hia  father, 
Edmund  Fielding,  Efqj  who  was  a younger 
fpn  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  was  in  the  army, 
and  towards  the  dole  of  king  George  I’s 
reign,  or  the  acceflion  of  George  II.  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a lieutenant- 
general.  His  mother  was  daughter  to  judge 
Gould,  and  aunt  to  the  prefent  Sit  Henry 
Gould.  This  lady,  beudes  our  author, 
who  Teems  to  have  been  her  firft  born,  had 
another  Ton  and  four  daughters,  one  of  the 
latter  being  the  celebrated  Mifs  Fielding,  au^ 
thor  of  David  Simple,  the  countefs  of  Del- 
vin,  the  Cry,  and  many  other  very  ingeni- 
ous pieces.  And,  in  conference  of  his  fa- 
ther’s fecond  marriage,  Mr.  Fielding  had  fix 
half  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  dead,  except- 
ing the  prefent  Sir  John  Fielding,  now  in  the 
commirfion  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of 
Middlefcx,  Surry,  EfTex,  and  the  liberties  of 
’Wcftioinfter.  Our  author  received  the  firft 
ijiJimems  of  his  education  at  home,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Oliver,  for  whom 
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he  feems  to  have  had  no  very  great  regird,  as 
he  is  faid  to  have  defigned  a portrait  of  his* 
character  in  the  very  humorous  yet  detetta- 
ble  one  of  parfon  Trullibcr,  in  his  fofeph 
Andrews.  When  taken  from  under  this 
gentleman’s  charge,  he  was  removed  to  Eton 
fchool,  where  he  nad  an  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating a very  early  intimacy  and  fricndlhip 
with  feveral,  who  aftcTwards  became  the  firtt 
perfons  in  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  lord  Little- 
ton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pit%  Sir  Charles  ifan- 
bury  Williams,  &c.  who  crer  through  life 
retained  a warm  regard  for  him.  But  thefe 
were  not  the  only  advantages  he  reaped  at 
that  great  feminary  of  education  } for  by 
an  affiduous  application  to  Rudy  and  the  pof- 
fcltion  of  ttrong  and  peculiar  talents,  he  be- 
came, before  he  left  that  fchool,  uncom- 
monly verfed  in  the  Creek  authors,  and 
a perfeft  matter  of  the  Latin  chffics. 
Thus  accomplifhed,  at  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  left  Eton,  and  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  ttudied  under  the  molt 
celebrated  civilians  for  about  t*o  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  remit- 
tances from  England  not  coming  fo  regularly 
as  as  firft,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lon- 
don. Infhort,  general  Fielding's  family  be- 
ing very  greatly  increafed  by  his  fecond  mar- 
riage, as  maybe  feen  from  what  wehave  faid 
above,  it  became  impofliolefor  him  to  make 
fuch  appointments  for  the  eldett  fon,  as  he 
could  have  wifhed  ; the  utmott  that  he  could 
afford  to  stftow  him  being  no  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  a yeat,  with  which  (lender 
income,  a ftrong  conttiturion,  a lively  imagi- 
nation, and  a difpofition  naturally  but  little 
formed  for  occonomy,  he  found  himfelf  his 
own  matter,  in  a place  where  the  temprations 
to  every  expenfive  pleafurc  arc  fo  numerous, 
and  the  means  of  gratifying  them  fo  ealily 
attainable.  From  this  unfortunately  pleafing 
fituation  fprong  the  fource  of  every  misfor- 
tune or  uneafnefs  that  Mr.  Fielding  after- 
wards felt  through  life.  He  vary  faon  found 
that  his  finances  were  by  no  means  adequate 
10  the  frequent  draughts  made  on  him  from 
the  confequences  of  the  brifk  career  of  diffi- 
pation  which  he  had  launched  into  ; yet,  as 
difagrceable  impreffions  never  continued  loog 
upon  his  mind,  but  only  on  the  contrary 
rouzed  him  to  ttruggle  through  his  difficul- 
ties with  the  greater  fpirit  and  magnanimity, 
he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  (hould  find  his 
refources  in  his  wit  and  invention,  and  ac- 
cordingly commenced  a wrifer  for  the  ttage 
in  the  year  17S7,  at  which  time  he  had  not 
more  than  attained  the  completion  of  his 
twentieth  year.  His  firff  attempt  in  the 
drama  was  a piece  called  Love  in  feveral 
Mafqucs,  which,  though  it  immediately 
fncceeded  the  long  and  crowded  run  of  the 
Provoked  Hufband,  met  with  a favourable 
reception,  as  did  likewife  his  fecond . play, ' 
which  came  out  in  the  following  year,  and 
3 K x * ' < v.  was  2 
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vts  entitled,  The  Temple  Beau.  He  did  not 
however  m£et  with  equal  fuccefs  in  all  his 
dramatic  works,  for  he  has  even  printed  in 
the  title  page  of  one  of  his  farces,  is  it  was 
damned  at  the  theatre  royal  in  Drury'- Lane  ; 
and  he  hihifclf  informs  us,  in  the  general 
preface  to  his  mifcellanies,  that  for  the  Wed- 
ding-Day, though  atftei  fix  nights,  his  pro- 
fits from  the  houfc  did  not  exceed  fifty 
pound).  Nor  did  a much  better  fate  attend 
on  fome  of  his  earlier  productions,  fo  that, 
though  it  was  his  lot  always  to  write  from 
necefflty,  he  wquIJ  probably,  not  with  (land- 
ing his  writings,  have  laboured  continually 
under  thit  neccffiiy,  had  not  the  ieverity  of 
the  public  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
met  with  a noble  alleviation  from  the  patro- 
nage of  fevcral  perfons  of  dUHnguUhed  rank 
and  character,  particularly  the  Lte  dukes  of 
Richmond  and  Roxburgh,  John  duke  of 
Argyle,  the  prefent  lord  Lyttlcton,  &c.  the 
laft-named  of  which  noblemen  not  only  by 
Jjis  frirndflTp  foftened  l}ic  rigour  of  our  au- 
thor’s misfortunes  while  he  lived,  but  alfo 
by  his  generous  ardour  has  vindicated  his 
character  and  done  jufticc  to  his  menjory 
after  death.  Ahoyt  fix  or  feyen  years  afteT 
Mr.  Fielding's  commencing  a writer  for  the 
(hpe,  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  one 
Mifs  Craddock,  a young  lady  from  Salifbury, 
pofiefled  of  a very  great  fhare  of  beauty,  and 
a fortune  of  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
and  3hout  the  fame  time  his  mother  dying, 
an  eftate  at  Stower  in  D«>rfet(hire,'  of  funae- 
what  better  than  two  hundred  pounds’  per 
annum  came  into  his  po fTcflion.-*- With  this 
fortune,  which,  hacj  it  been  conducted  with 
prudence  and  ceconomy,  might  Save,  fee ured 
fa  him  a (lute 'of  independence  for  life,  and 
with  the  helps  it  might  have  derived  froift 
the  productions  of  a genius  unincumbered 
with  anxieties  and  perplexiety,  might  have 
even  afforded  him  an  affluent  income  ; with 
this;  I fay,  and  a wile  whom  he  was  fond  of 
fo  diftraCViun,  and  for  whofe  fake  he  had 
taken  up  a refolution  of  biding  adieu’ to  all 
the  follies  and  intemperances  to  which  he 
had  uddiCted  himfclf  in  that  Ihort  but  very  ra- 
pid career  of  a town  life  which  he  had  run, 
he  determined  to  retire  to  bis  country  feat, 

, and  there  refi  de’entirely. 

But  here,  in  fpite  of  this  prudent  refolu- 
tion, one  folly  only  rook  place  of  another, 
and  family  pride  now  brought  on  him  all  the 
inconveniences  in  one  place,  that  you.hftii 
tfiffipaiion  and  libertjniim  had  done  m ‘an- 
other. The  income  he  pofTcfled,  though 
foffleient  for  cafe  and  even  fomc  degree  of 
elegance,  yet  was  in  ho  degree  adequate  to 
the  fupport  of  either  luxury  or  fpiendour. 
Yrt,  fond  of  figure  and  m ignifitence,  he 
snutinbered  hinrtfelf  with  a large  retinue  of 
fervan.'s,  ahd  his  natural  turn  leading  him  to 
a fondnefs  for  the  delights  of  focicty  and 
Convivial  mirth,  be  threw  wide  open  the 

' ’ ,,  v *r  '* 
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gates  of  hofpitality,  and  differed  his  whole 
acrimony  to  be  devoured  up  by  hounds, 
prfes  and  entertainments.  In  fhort.  in  Iefs 
than  ^hree  years,  from  the  mere  pafflon  of 
being  efteemed  a man  of  great  fortune,  he 
reduced  himfclf  to  the  difpleafingfituytinn  of 
having  no  fortune  at  all $ and  through  an 
ambition  of  maintaining  an  open  houfe  for 
the  reception  of  every  one  clfe,  he  foon 
found  himfclf  without  a habitation  which  he 
could  call  his  own.  In  a word,  by  a delire, 
as  Shakefpeare  expreffes  It, 

9f  Jbfiving  a mope  fwe/liag  port 

Thar,  bis  faint  weans  would  grant  eor.rinitanee% 
he  was,  in  th*;  courfe  of  a very  Ihort  period, 
brought  bark*o  the  fame  unfortunate  fitua- 
tion  which  he  had  before  experienced ; but 
with  this  aggravation  to  it,  that  hC  could 
now  have  nonp  of  thofe  refourers  in  future 
to  look  forward  to,  which  he  had  thus  indis- 
creetly lavished.  He  had>  undermined  hi* 
own  lupports,  and  had  now  nothing  but  his 
own  abilities  to  depend  on  for  the  recovery 
of  what  he  had  fo  wantonly  thrown  from 
him,  an  cafy  competence  Not  difeouraged, 
however,  he  dcttrniincd  toexett  his  bell  abi- 
lities, betook  himfclf  clolely  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law,  and  after  the  cuftomary  time  of 
probation  at  the  Temple,  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  nnJc  no  inconfiderable  figure  in 
Wcftminfter-Hall.  To  the  practice  of  the  law 
Mr.  Fielding  now  applied  himfelf  with  great 
affiJuity  both  in  the  courts  here  and  on  the 
circuits,  fo  long  as  his  health  permitted  him, 
and  it  is  probable  would  have  rifen  to  a con- 
fideruhie  degree  of  eminence  in  it,  had  not 
the  intemperances  of  his  early-parts  of  life 
put  a check,  by  their  confequcnccs,  to  the 
progrefs  of  his  fuccefs.  In  ihort,  tholigh 
but  a young  man,  He  began  now  to  be  mo- 
leffcd  with  fuch  violent  attacks  from  the 
gout,  as  rendered  it  impofflhle  for  him  to  be 
as  conflant  at  the  bar  as  the  laborioufnefs  df 
his  profclfion  required,  and  would  only  per- 
mit him  to  purfud  the  law  by  fnatches,  at 
fuch  intervals  as  were  free  from  indifpofition; 
However,  under  thefc  united  Severities  of  pain 
and  Wafit,  he  Hill  found  refources  in  Jiis  ge- 
nius and  abilities. — He  was  concerned  in  a 
political  periodical  paper,  called  this  Champi- 
on, which  owed  its  principal  fnpport  to  his  pen  ; 
a pen  which feems  never  to  have  lain  idle,  fincc 
it  was  perpetually  producing,  almolt  as  it  were 
extempore,  a play,  a farce,  a pamphlet,  or  a 
news-paper,  but  whofe  full  exertion  of  powetf 
iVemed  referved  for  a kind  of  writing  diffe- 
rent from,  and  indeed,  fuperior  to  them  all  j 
nor  will  it  perhaps  be  rtcceflary  in  proof  of 
this  more  than  to  mention  his  celebrated  no* 
vcls  of  Jofeph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones; 
tthich  are  too  well  known,  and  too  juftly  ad- 
miied  to  leave  us  any  room  for  expatiating 
on  their  merits — Piecaiious,  however,  as 
this  meant  of  fuhfiOence  unavoidably  muff 
be,  it  was  fcarceiy  pcfflblc  he  fiiould  be  ena- 
, bled 
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bled  by  it  to  recover  his  fluttered  fortunes,  was  not  the  moil  elegant  in  his  choice  of  tha 
and  was  therefore  at  length  obliged  to  ac-  means  to  redrefs  himfelf,  and  be  would  in- 
cept of  the  affice  of  an  a&ing  magiftrate  in  the  ftantly  exhibit  a farce  or  a puppit-fticw,  in  the 
commirtioti  of  the  peace,  for  the  county  of  Hay-market  theatre,  which  was  wholly  in* 
Middlesex,  in  which  ftation  he  continued'  confident  with  the  profelfion  he  had  em- 
till  pietty  near  the  time  of  his  death;— an  barked  in.— Buthis  intimates  are  witnefs  how 
office  however  which  feldom  fails  of  being  much  his  pride  fuifered  when  he  was  forced 
hateful  to  the  populous,  and  of  courfe  liable  into  meafures  of  this  kind.— -No  man  hav- 
to  many  infamous  and  unjuft  imputations,  ing  a j after  fenfe  of  propriety,  or  more  ho- 
particularly  that  of  venality  ; a charge  which  noarable  ideas  of  the  imployment  of  an  au- 
rhe  ill-natured  world,  not  unacquainted  with  thor  and  afchoUr.” 

Mr.  Fielding’s  want  of  occonomy  and  paftion  FIE'LD- MARSHAL,  S.  the  governor  or 

• for  expencc,  were  but  too  ready  to  caft  upon  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field.  „ 
him. — Yet  from  this  charge  Mr.  Murphy,  FIE'LD-Of^FICER,  S.  an  officer  whofe 
in  the  life  of  this  author,  prefixed  to  a late  command  extends  to  a whole  regiment  ; 
edition  of  his  works,  has  taken  great  pains  fuch  as  the  colonel,*  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
to  exculpate  h<m,  as  has  likewife  Mi.  Field-  major. 

ing  himfelf,  in  his  Voyage  to  Lifbon,  FIE'LD-PIECE,  S.  in  Gunnery,  fmall 
which  was  not  only  his  laft  work,  but  may  cannon  ufed  in  battles,  but  not  in  fieges. 
with  fo me  degree  of  propriety  be  conlidered  FI'END,  S.  f fynd,  Sax.  fiend,  Belg.J  the 
as  the  laft  words  of  a dying  man;  that  devil.  Any  infernal  being, 
voyage  having  been  undertaken  only  as  a der-  FIE'RCE,  Adj.  [fier,  Fr.  ferox,  Lat. 
nier  refort  in  one  laft  defperate  effort  for  the  Gr.]  wild,  furious.  Violent;  outrageous, 
prefervation  of  life,  and  the  reftoring  a con-  14  Fierce  winds.”  James  iii.  x.  Terrible,  or 
(Hlturion  broken  with  chagrin,  diftrel*,  vex-  caufing  terror.  **  Fierce  look.** 
ation  and  public  bufinefs,  for  his  flrength  FIERCELY,  Adv.  in  a furious  or  ontra- 
was  at  that  time  entirely  exhaufted,  and  in  geous  manner. 

about  two  months  after  his  arrival  at  Lifbon,  FIt'RCENESS,  S.  wildnefs.  Boldnefs. 
he  yielded  his  laft  breath,  in  the  forty-eighth  Eagcrnefs  after  (laughter.  Quicknefs  to  at-  *» 
year  of  his  age,  and  of  our  Lord  1754.  rack.  Outragereoufncfs.  Violence  with  rc- 

AstoMr.  Fielding’s  character,  as  a man  fpefl  to  paffion. 
it  may  in  a great  meafure  be  deduced  from  the  FIE'Rl-FACFAS,  S.  in  Law,  a writ,  by 
incidens  I have  above  related  of  his  life,  but  which  the  fherifF  is  commanded  to  levy  the 
Cannot  perhaps  be  with  more  candour  fet  forth  debt  and  damages  on  the  defendants  goods 
than  by  his  Biographer,  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  and  chattels. 

work  1 before  made  mention  of,  and  with  fome  FFERY,  Adj.  Confiding  of  hot  particles. 

* of  whofe  words  therefore,  1 ihall  dole  this  Burning  with  pafBon.  Heated  with  (ire. 

article.  “ The  fword  which  is  meAe  fiery.*'  Hooker. 

41  It  wiil  be,  fays  that  gentleman,  an  bu-  FI'FE,  S.  [fife,  Ital.]  a (brill  pipe, 
mane  and  generous  office  to  fet  down  to  the  blown  in  the  fame  manner  as  a German  flute, 
account  of  (lender  and  defamation,  a great  ufed  to  accompany  the  drum, 
partofthat  abufe  which  was  difeharged  againft  FIFTE'EN,  Adj.  [from  five  and  ten,  fif~ 
him  by  his  enemies  in  his  life-time;  deducing  tyn,  Sax.]  a number  confiding  of  five  apd 
however  from  the  whole  this  ufefnl  Icfton,  ten. 

that  quick  and  •warm  pajfions  fbouid  be  early  con-  FlFTE'ENTH,  Adj.  f fifttotha , fiftyntbdp 
troulfd,  and  that  dijfipation  and  extravagant  Sax.  ] that  which  follows  next  to  the  four- 
pfeafures  are  the  meft  dangerous  palliations  that  teenth. 

can  be  found  fr  disappointments  and  vexations  in  FTFTH,  Adj.  [fi/U  fifta » fif^a,  Sax.J 
the firfl  Jlagts  of  life, — Wc  have  feen,  adds  he,  the  ordinal  of  five ; that  which  is  next  to  the 
how  Mr.  Fielding  very  foon  f^uandered  away  fourth. 

his  fmall  patrimony,  which,  with  osconomy,  FI'FTHLY,  Adv.  in  the  fifth  place, 
might  have  procured  him  independence  ; — Fl'FTIETH,  Adj.  [ fifteogotba , Sax.] 

wc  have  feen  how  he  ruined  into  the  bar-  the  next  in  order  after  forty-nine, 
gain,  a conftitution,  which  in  its  original  FI'FTY,  Adj.  f fiftig,  Sax  ] a number 
texturefeemed  formed  to  laft  much  longer. — confiding  of  five  times  ten. 

When  illncfs  and  indigence  were  once  let  in  FX'G,  S.  [fine,  Fr.figo,  Span,  ficus , Lat.J 
upon  him,  he  no  longer  remained  the  matter  the  name  of  a lwcet  fruit.  Linnzus  ranges 
of  his  own  actions  ; and  that  nice  delicacy  of  it  in  the  third  fc&  of  his  twenty-third  clafs. 
conduff  which  alone  coxftitutes  and  preferves  To  FIGHT,  V.  A.  [preter  and  part.  pa(T. 
a character,  was  occafionally  obliged  to  give  f.ught,fybtan,  Sax.J  to  contend  with  another. 
Way. — When  he  was  not  under  the  imrac-  To  endeavour  by  blows,  or  other  forcible 
diate  urgency  of  want,  thofc  who  were  inti-  mean*,  to  get  the  better  of  an  enemy  ; ufed 
nure  with  him  are  ready  to  aver,  that  he  had  both  of  war  and  fingle  combat.  To  contend  j 
a mind  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  mean  or  it  has  with  before  the  pei  fons  oppofed. 
little;  when  his  finances  were  exhaufted,  he  Fl'GHT,  $.  [fygbt%  Sax.]  4 violent  ftrog- 

1 glc 
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for  conqueft  between  enemies,  whether 
armies  or  finglc  perfons. 

Fl'GHTER,  S.  a perfon  engaged  in  com- 
bat. One  fond  of  fighting. 

FIGHTING,  Part,  fit  for  battle  “ An 
hod  of  fighting  men.”  Cbron.  The  place 
where  a battle  is  fought.  €f  In  fighting  fields.” 
Pop *. 

FIG'MENT,  S.  [ figmentum,  Lat.]  a 
fabulous  ftory.  A fable.  A meer  fic- 
tion, 

FI'GURABLE,  Adj.  ffrom  figuro , Lat.] 
capable  of  being  moulded  in  a certain 
form.  1 

Fl'GURAL,  Adj.  reprefented  by  delinea- 
tion. 41  Thejfgartf/refctnblances  of  feveral 
regions.”  Bmvn. 

FTGURATE,  Adj.  [figuratus,  Lat.]  of 
a certain  and  determinate  form.  Rcfcmbling 
any  thing  of  a determinate  form. 

FIGURATIVE,  Adj.  f figuratif \ Fr.] 
hr  Divinity,  ferving  a*  a type,  to  reprefent 
fonu  thing  clfc.  In  Rhetoric,  changed  from 
tire  literal  meaning  to  one  more  remote. 
Full  of  rherorical  figure*  or  embclLilhments, 
applied  to  Rile. 

FIGURATIVELY,  Adv.  by  a figure} 
an  a fi-nfe  different  from  the  literal  meaning. 

FIGURE,  S.  [Ft.  of  figure,  Lat.]  the 
form  of  any  thing.  Shape,  peifon,  or  ex- 
ternal form.  44  To  make  a figure fome 
dUHngui  (lied  or  eminent  appearance.  Ada 
tue.  Any  thing  reprefented  by  drawing  or 
painting.  A character  denoting  a number, 
as  i,  a,  3,  &c.  In  AfiroJogy,  the  diagram 
«f  the  afpefts  of  the  agronomical  houfes. 
In  Divinity,  fome  hieroglyphical  or  typical 
reprefentation.  In  Rhetoric,  any  mode  of 
fpeaking,  by  which  words  aie  ufird  in  a fenfe 
different  from  their  l.teral  meaning.  In 
Dancing,  the  making  the  figure  of  eight  in 
go  ng  round  a couple  j the  different  turns  and 
windings  m any  dance. 

To  FIGURE,  V.  A.  [figurer,  Fr.  figuro, 
Lat.]  to  form  or  mould  into  any  particular 
fhape.  To  form  a refcmhlanoe.  To  repre- 
fent  by  type%  or  hycroglyphics.  To  form 
an  idea  of  a thing  in  the  mind.  To  fore- 
fhew  by  fome  fign  or  token.  44  The  heaven 
figures  fome  event.**  Shak.  To  ufe  in  a 
remote  and  figurative  fenfe. 

! FILA'CEOUS,  Adj.  | fi/um%  Lat.  a thread] 
compofed  of  threads.  “ It  is  the  fialk  that 
maketh  the  filaceous  matter.**  Bacon, 

Fl'LAMENT,  S.  f Fr.  filementa,  Lat.] 
a fine  Render  thread.  T he  fame  as  Fibre. 

FIL'BERT,  S.  (derived  by  Junius  and 
Skinner  from  full  heart!,  or  full  of  beards,  on 
ucebunt  of  its  long  beard,  or  hulk  : but 
JohrCfon  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  took 
4t s name,  as  well  as  fome  other  vegetables, 
from  lilhert , or  I ulhert,  the  perfoo’s  name 
who  introduced  it  into  thefe  parts,  or 
cultivated  it]  a fine  la’ge  hazel-nut  with  a 
<iiin  ,'hclJ,  and  a long  bearded  hi*Ik. 
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To  FIL'CH,  V.  A.  [filtzy,  Teut.}  to 
take  away  the  property  of  another  privately  } 
generally  applied  to  taking  awaytrifies: 

FIL'CHER,  S.  one  who  privately  de- 
frauds or  robs  another. 

Fl'LE,  S.  [Fr.  filum,  Lat.J  a thread,  or 
feries.  41  Let  me  refume  th efile  of  my  rela- 
tion.** fVstton.  A line  or  wire  on  which 
papers  or  letters  are  fining  to  keep  them. 
A roll,  or  catalogue.  A line  of  foldier* 
ranged  behind  one  another. 

Fl'LE,  S.  f feol.  Sax.  vulen,  Belg.]  an 
infirument  of  iron  ufid  to  froooth  iron  or 
ficel  by  rubbing. 

To  Fl'LE,  V.  A.  [filum,  Lat.]  to  firing 
upon  a thread,  or  wire.  In  Law,  to  file  a 
bill,  is  to  offer  it  for  the  judge’s  notice.  To 
cut  or  wear  awa^r  any  roughnefs  with  a file . 
To  defile,  pollute,  or  fully.  44  For  Banquo’s 
ifiue  have  I fil'd  my  mind.”  Shak.  Neuterly, 
to  march  like  foldiers  in  a line  one  after  ano- 
ther. 

FI'LE-CUTTER,  S.  a maker  of  files* 

Fl/LER,  S.  one  who  ufes  a file. 

FIL'IAL.  Adj.  [Fr.  of  films,  Lat.]  hav- 
ing the  affcCtion  of  a Ton ; Handing  in  the 
relation  of  a foil. 

FILIATION,  S.  fof filiut,  Lat.]  the  re- 
lation of  a fon  to  a father. 

FF  LINGS,  S.  the  particles  worn  off  by 
the  cubbing  of  a file  on  Von,  &c. 

To  FIL'L,  V.  A.  [ fyUan,  fallen.  Sax.] 
to  pour  till  a thing  can  contain  no  more. 
To  fiore  abundantly.  To  fatisfy,  or  content 
the  appetite,  wifh  or  defires.  To  fill  our+ 
ta  pour  liquor  out  of  one  vefiel  till  it  fills 
another;  to  fvvell  or  extend  by  means  of 
fomething  contained.  To  fill  up,  to  employ. 
To  occupy  any  fpace  4 to  employ  a vacant 
time.  To  grow  full.  To  glut,  or  fatiatc. 
To  be  incapable  of  containing  any  more. 

FIL'L,  S.  as  much  as  a.  thing  can  con- 
tain. As  much  as  may  fatisfy,  or  content. 
The  place  between  the  fhaft  of  a carriage. 
“ The  mule  being  put  in  the  fill  of  a cart.’* 
Afortim.  This  lafi  fenfe  feems  to  arife  from 
errontoufly  ufingjf//  infiead  of  thill. 

FIL'LET,  S.  ifiltt,  Fr.  filum , Lat.]  a 
band  to  tie  round  the  head  or  any  other 
part.  The  flelhy  part  of  the  thigh,  applied 
to  a joint  of  veal.  In  Cookery,  any  meat 
rolled  together.  In  Architecture,  a little 
member  which  appears  in  ornaments  and 
mouldings. 

To  FIL'LET,  V,  A.  to  hind  with  a fillet* 
ta  Architecture,  to  adorn  with  an  afiragal, 
or  lifiell. 

To  FJL'LIP,  V.  A.  to  ftrike  with  the 
nail  hy  a hidden  jerk  of  the  finger. 

FIL'LIP,  S,  a blow  given  with  the  nail 
by  a jci  k of  the  finger,  from  being  bent  fa 
as  to  meet  with  the  thumb,  to  a (trait  pofi- 
tion. 

FIL'L  Y,  S.  [filoy%  Brit.  flU , Fr.  filia. 

Lau] 
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iLat.]  a young  horfe  or  marc.  A young 
marc,  oppofed  to  a colt  or  young  horfe. 

FIL'M,  S.  [Sax.]  a thin  (kin,  membrand, 
or  pellicle. 

To  FIL'M,  V.  A.  to  cover  with  a 1km. 

It  will  but  (kin  and  film  the  ulcerous 
place.*'  Sbak, 

FIL'M  Y,  Adj.  confiding  of  membranes, 
fkins,  or  pellicles. 

To  FILTER,  V.  A.  \filtro , low  Lat.] 
to  clarify,  or  purify  liquors.  To  ftrain 
through  paper,  flannel,  cloth,  &c. 

FILTER,  S.  [ filtrum , Lat.J  a twift  of 
thread,  one  end  of  which  is  dipped  in  fome 
fluid  to  be  cleared,  and  the  other  hanging 
down  on  theoutlide  of  the  veil’ I,  the  liquor 
by  that  means  dripping  from  it.  Figura- 
tively) a (fanner. 

FI'LTH,  S.  [Sax.  of  ful , Sax.]  dirt,  or 
afly  thing  which  fouls.  Any  thing  which 
pollutes  the  body  or  the  foul. 

FILTHILY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner  as 
•o  render  a thing  natty,  or  to  pollute  the 
mind,  and  excite  offence  and  loathing  in 
another. 

FI'LTHINESS,  S.  dirtinefsj  any  tiring 
foiled  or  daubed.  Corruption  ; pollution  ; 
a date  of  mind  ariGng  from  being  converfant 
in  things  which  are  oppoflte  to  dceorum, 
decency,  or  elegance. 

FILTHY,  Adj.  foul,  nafty,  or  dirty. 
Grofs  or  polluted. 

To  FILTRATE,  V.  A.  to  ftrain  liquor 
through  a cloth,  &c.  to  clear  it  from  dregs. 

FILTRATION,  S the  art  of  making 
liquor  fine  and  clear  by  draining  ; the  com- 
mon method  ufed  by  apothecaries  is  to  ftrain 
the  liquor  through  paper,  which,  by  the 
fmallnefs  of  ijts  pores,  admits  only  the  finer 
parts  through,  and  keeps  the  grofler  behind. 

FW,  S.  [fitf  Sax.  fame,  Teut.J  a part 
of  a filh  made  fomewhat  like  a feather,  fc rv- 
ing  to  keep  the  filh  upright. 

FINABLE,  Adj  that  which  admits  a 
fine. 

FI'NAL,  Adj.  [Fr.  finaht%  Lat.]  laft; 
at  the  cud.  Conc!ufive;  decifive ; complete. 
u The  final  conqucft  of  Ireland/*  Davies, 

FI'NALLY,  Adv.  laftly ; to  conclude  j 
perfectly  ; dccifivdy : completely. 

Fl'NANCE,  S.  [Fr.]  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  of  a government,  or  income  of  a 
private  perfon. 

• FI'NANC&R,  or  FINANCIER,  S.  [Fr.] 
one  who  collects  or  farms  the  taxes  j one 
who  projects  new  taxes. 

FI'NARY,  S.  [from fine]  in  iron -works, 
the  flreond  forge  at  the  iron»mills. 

FIN'CH,  S.  [Fine,  Sax.]  a fmall  finging- 
birJ  of  which  there  arc  three  fpecies,  viz. 
the  gold-rinch,  chaf-finch,  and  hull-finch. 

To  Fl'ND,  V.  A.  [Preter.  I have  found,. 
Part.  Pret  found  findan , Sax.)  to  difeover 
any  thing  loft,  miflaid,  or  out  of  fight  be- 
fore. To  attain  the  knowledge  of  a tiling 


by  ftudy.  To  obferre,  remark,  or  meet 
with.  'To  find  guilty,  to  affirm  the  truth  of  ' 
an  acenfation.  Joined  to  bill,  to  approve 
of.  Joined  to  felf,  &c.  to  be,  with  refpc& 
to  health.  To  find  out,  to  folve  a difficulty  ; 
to  difeover  fometbing  hidden  ; to  invent ; to 
fearch  for  «r  (cleft  from  feveral  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies. 

Fl'ND  ER,  S.  a perfen  who  difeovers 
fomething  loft  or  miftaid. 

FI'NE,  Adj.  [finne,  Fr.  fitn , Bclg.  and 
ErfeJ  made  of  very  flendcr  threads,  applied 
to  linens  or  cloth,  not  coarfe.  Refined,  or 
pure  from  drofs,  applied  to  metals  Clear 
and  free  from  fediments,  applied  to  liquors. 
Artful,  or  dexterous.  Elegant,  applied  to 
ftile,  or  expreffion.  Handfome  and  majeftic. 
AccompliQicd  5 perfeft,  or  complete,  ap- 
plied to  any  improvement,  or  acquifition  of 
the  mind.  Show'y ; fplendid,  applied  to 
drefs.  Ironically  ufed  as  an  qxpreflion  of 
fomething  rather  deferving  contempt  than 
approbation.  “My  hufband  has  the  gout9 
and  I have  a fine  time  of  it.’* 

FI'NE,  S.  \ffin,  Brit.]  in  Law,  an  agree- 
ment made  before  juft  ices,  and  entered  upon 
record,  to  fecure  the  title  a perfon  has  in  his 
eftate  againft  ail  others,  or  to  cut  off  intails • 

A fum  paid  for  the  income  of  lands.  A 
certain  fum  paid  to  excufe  a perfon  from 
duty.  A fum  of.  money,  or  forfeit  paid  as 
a punifhmcnt  for  an  offence  committed. 

IN  FI'NE  Adv.  [en  fin,  Fr.  of  finis,  Lat  J 
to  conclude;  in  conclusion  j in  (hort. 

To  FI'NE,  V.  A.  [from  fine,  adj.J  to 
fine,  or  purify  from  drofs,  applied  to  metaft. 
To  make  lefs  coarfe.  “ It  fines  the  grafs.  * 

A lortint . To  clear  from  fediments  or  foul- 
nefs,  applied  to  liquors.  To  make  a perfon 
pa/moncyas  a pumfhment.  Neutcrly,  to. 
pay  money  to  be  cxcufed  from  ferving  an 

ToFI'NEDRAW,  V.  A,  to  fow  up  a 
rent  in  fuch  a manner,  as  the  Team  (hall  noC 
be  viliblc. 

FI'NEDRAWER,  S.  a perfon  who  pro- 
fefles  finedrawing. 

FI'NELY,  Adv.  with  a thin  edge  or 
point.  Splendidly;  richly,  applied  to  drefs* 

In  vety  lmall  particles,  applied  to  powder. 
Wretchedly  \ in  fuch  a manner  as  to  deferve 
contempt  j ufed  ironically,  “ 1 am  finely 
trick’d.” 

FINENESS,  S.  elegance  of  fentiment 
and  expreffion,  applied  to  the  produftions  of 
the  underftanding.  Show,  fplendor,  or 
gaiety,  applied  to  drefs.-  Subtilty,  inge- 
nuity. “ The  finenefs  of  t^eir  fouls.**  Sbak. 
Freedom  from  draft,  or  impure  mixtures, 
applied  both  to  metals  and  liquors. 

FI'NERY,  J>.  gaiety,  or  fplendor  of 
drefs. 

FINE'SSE,  S.  [Fr]  a fly,  artful  ftra- 
tagem,  a trick. 

FI'NER,  S.  one  that  clears  or  purifies. 
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FI'NEk,  Adj.  ihc  comparative  degree  of 

J Gut. 

FIN'FOOTED,  Adj.  having  a (kin  grow- 
ing between  the  toesj  applied  to  the  feet  of 
waterfowl. 

FlN'GER,  S.  f J**t*r>  Sax.  Dan.  and 
Tent,  of  fengtn.  Sax.  J one  of  the  five 
knembers  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  hand, 
by  which  we  catch  and  hold  any  thing.  A 
meafureof  two  barley  edrns  in  length.  Fi- 
guratively, the  hand. 

ToFIN'GER,  V.  A.  to  touch  (lightly. 
Figuratively,  to  take  hy  ftealth.  In  Mufic, 
to  touch  or  found  an  inftiumenr. 

FIN'ICAL.  Adj  nice  j foppid)  ; a defied. 

' FIN'ICALLY,  Adv.  fopptfhly,  affixed- 

Jy- 

FIN'IC  ALNESS,  S.  t no  great  an  afffti- 
tionof  nicenefs  aud  elegance,  applied  both  to 
drdsand  behaviour. 

To  FI'NISH,  V.  A.  [/*ir,  Fr.  /*#, 
L»r,]  to  ceafe  from  working  To  accom- 
plifli,  or  complete  an  undertaking.  To  po- 
li(h  or  bring  to  peTfcflion.  To  put  an  end 
to. 

FIN'ISHER,  S.  a performer ; an  accom- 
plifher.  One  who  puts  an  end  to  an  under 
taking.  One  who  gives  a work  its  greated 
Charms  and  excellencies.  Among  watch- 
makers, one  who  puts  all  the  parts  of  the 
work  or  the  movements  together. 

FI'NIl  K,  Adj.  ( fait  us,  Lat.]  that  which 
Is  limited.  That  which  may  be  render- 
ed greater,  more  numerous,  or  more  per- 
fedh  That  which  may  receive  an  addition  to 
any  of  its  qualities. 

b FINITELY,  Adv.  within  certain  bounds, 
limits  cr  degrees. 

FI'NlTENb  ES,  S.  the  quality. of  being 
ii  mi  ted  or  confined  within  certain  bounds 
and  degrees. 

FIN'LfcSS,  Adj.  having  no  fins. 
t FIN'NED,  Adj.  having  fins.  Having 
broad  edges. 

FIN'LIKE,  Adj.  refemblingyf»r.  “ Our 
fnhke  oars.’*  Dryd . 

FIN"NY,  Adj.  furnilhrd  with  fins. 

FJNTO'ED,  Adj.  having  a (kin  growing 
between  the  toes. 

FIR'  S.  [fyrr%  Brit,  fyn  Dan.]  in  Latin, 
the  jibut.  The  tree  which  produces  deal 
boards. 

FJ'RE,  S.  f fyr.  Sax.  /star,  Teut.  feu , 
Fr.J  among  modems,  the  c deft  of  a rapid 
Internal  motion  of  the  particles  of  a body, 
by  which  their  cohefion  is  dellroyed,  or  in 
other  words,  whatever  heats,  warms,  lique- 
fies or  burns.  Figuratively,  a conflagration, 
or  burning,  whereby  houles  arc  ddtroyeJ.  i 
Flame,  lultre  or  brightnefr.  44  Stars,  hide 
youijires.’'  Hhak » Heat  of  temper  or  paf- 
l»on.  Livclincfs  of  imagination;  vigour  of 
mind  j fulccptibility  of  anger.  The  paflion  | 
of  1 >ve.  In  medicine,  an  eruption  attended  ’ 
^itii  a fenlation  of  heat,  or  w'ith  an  infiam- 1 


mation  ; hence  St.  Anthony’s  fire.  To frt  <n 
Jire , is  to  kindle,  or  wrap  in  (Lints.  In 
war,  the  difeharge  of  fire-arms 

FIRE,  is  a general  name,  by  w»hich, 
men  feem  to  underdand  a certain  fenfation,  * 
or  complex  notion,  of  light,  heat,  burning, 
melting,  See.  The  power  of  fire  is  fo  great, 
itscffefls  foextenfive,  and  the  manner  of  its 
a&ing  fo  wonderful,  that  fome  of  the  wifeft, 
nations  of  old,  reverenced  and  worlhipped  it 
as  the  fupreme  deity.  Some  of  the  chymifta 
alfo,  after  they  had  difeovered  its  furprifrog 
operations,  fufpefted  it  to  be  an  uncreated 
being  t and,  indeed,  the  mod  famous  of 
them  have  acknowledged  it  as  the  fource  of 
all  their  knowledge ; and  hence  have  pro- 
felled  themfclves  philofophers  hy  fire,  nor 
thought  they  could  be  honoured  with  a no- 
bler title.  Now  amongd  all  the  wonderful 
properties  of  fire,  there  is  none  more  extra- 
ordinary than  this,  that  though  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  almolt  all  the  fenfible  effcfls 
that  continually  fall  under  our  ohfcrvation, 
yet  it  is  itfelf  of  fo  infinitely  a fuhtle  nature, 
that  it  illudcs  the  mod  fagacious  enquiries* 
nor  ever  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  our 
fenfes  ; and  hence  others  have  been  led  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  fpirit  rather  than  body.  Fire  is,gencral  y 
divided  into  three  kinds  or  fpecics,  viz.  ce- 
ledia!,  fubterraneous,  and  culinary.  By  ce- 
ledial  fire  is  principally  underdood  that  of. 
the  fun,  without  regard  to  that  of  the  fixed 
Oars,  though  this,  perhaps,  may  be  of  the- 
fame  nature  By  fubterraneous  fire  we  un- 
derdand  that  which  manifefts  itfelf  in  fiery 
eruptions  of  the  earth,  volcanoes,  or  burn- 
ing mountains ; or  by  any  other  effcdls  it 
produces  in  mines,  or  the  more  central  parts 
of  the  earth.  By  culinary  fire  we  mean  that 
employed  in  all  chymical  operations,  and  the 
common  occafions  of  life.  The  fun’s  heat 
appears  to  be  the  equating  principle,  or  ge- 
neral indrument  of  all  the  operations  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  armofpheric«d,  marine, 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  Fire,  confidtred  in 
itfelf  teems  to  exid,  in  the  grcited  purity 
and  perfection  in  the  eeledial  regions ; at 
lead,  we  arc  infen fiblc  of  any  confit'erablc 
fmokc  it  yields » for  the  rays  of  light  come 
to  us  from  the  fun,  unmixed  with  any  of  that 
grofs,  feculent,  or  tcrredrial  matter,  found 
in  culinary  and  fubrerranean  fires:  burial- 
lowing  for  this  difference,  the  effcCls  of  the  • 
folar  fire  appear  the  fame  as  thofe  of  culinary 
fire.  If  we  examine  the  effects  of  fubterra- 
neous fires,  we  (hall  find  them  the  (ame  with 
thofe  produced  by  culinary  fire.  1 hus  burnt 
coals,  cinders,  and  melted  minerals.  are 
thrown  up  by  Vefuviils  and  other  burning 
mountains.  Warm  nephritied  exhalations, 
natural  hot  fprings,  (teams,  vapours,  fmokc, 

Sic,  are  found  in  fcver.il  parts  of  the  globe, 
r.ting  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they 
were  produced  by  the  heat  of  a furnace.  . 
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Whence  it  appears,  the  fubterraneous  fires 
are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  culinary. 
All  the  phyfical  knowledge  we  can  have  of  a 
lubjeft,  muft  arife  trom  attending  to  its  pro- 
perties and  eft'efts  : but  thefe  properties  and 
dfcftt  can  never  be  difeovered  without  the 
help  of  experiments}  which,  in  philofophi 
cal  enquiries,  are  the  only  interpreters  be- 
twixt the  fenfes  and  the  reafon  : whence  all 
thofe  notions  of  fire  (hould  be  rejected  as 
prqfjrious  and  unfound,  that  are  taken  from 
the  direft  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  or  the 
naked  reafon  unaffilted  by  experiments.  In 
this  enquiry,  therefore,  the  mind  (hould  par- 
ticularly be  kept  unprepofleffed,  and,  before 
it  pronounces,  wait  for  full  information. 
As  men  generally  affix  to  the  word  fire,  a 
complex  idea  of  burning,  light,  heat,  melt- 
ing, &c.  this  idea  (hould  be  analyfed,  in  or- 
der to  fee  what  parts  are  eflential,  and  what 
' precarious  ot*  arbitrary.  We  frequently  find 
the  effects  of  fire  produced,  where  no  vifible 
fire  appeared.  Thus  the  fingers  are  eafily 
* burnt  by  an  iron  heated  below  the  degree  of 
ignition,  or  fo  as  to  be  no  ways  vifibly  red- 
hot  or  fiery  : whence  it  follows,  that  the  eye 
is  no  judge  of  fire.  So  likewife  the  touch 
gives  us  no  pjfitive  notice  of  any  degree  of 
fire  below  the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  or 
any  to  great  as  to  deftroy  the  organ.  Again, 
the  effects  of  fire  arc  often  produceJ  without 
any  manifcfl  figns  of  burning,  melting,  8c c. 
as  in  evaporations,  &C;  If  this  method  of 
exclufion  and  rejection  were  purfued  to  its 
due  length,  we  Ihould,  perhaps,  find  no  cri- 
terion, infallible  mark,  or  ch  a rafter  i flic  of 
fire  in  general,  but  that  of  a particular  mo- 
tion ftruggling  among  the  minute  parts  of 
bodies,  and  (ending  to  throw  them  olf  at  the 
furface.  If  this  (hould  prove  the  cafe,  then 
fuch  a motion  will  be  the  form  and  eftencepf 1 
fire,  and  which,  being  prefent,  makes  fire  alfo 
prefent ; and,  when  abfent,  makes  fire  alfo 
abfent : whence  to  produce,  and  produce 
this  motion  in  bodies,  will  be  one  and  the 
fame  thing.  The  great  and  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  fire  is, 
whether  it  be  originally  fuch,  formed  thus 
by  the  Creator  himfclf  at  the  beginning  of 
thing',  or  whether  ir  be  mechanically  pro- 
ducible from  other  bodies,  by  inducing  fome 
alterations  in  the  particulars  thereof.  The 
former  opinion  is  maintained  by  Homberg, 
Bocrhaave,  the  younger  Lemcry,  ands'Grave- 
fande ; the  latter  is  chiefly  fupported  by  the 
Engiilh  philofophers,  lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Boyle, 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Bacon,  in  the  treatife 
De  Forma  Calicli,  deduces,  from  a gre^ 
.number  of  particulars,  that  heat  in  bodies  is 
no  other  than  motion,  fo  and  fo  circum- 
ftanced  } fo  that,  to  produce  heat  in  a hotly, 
nothing  is  required  but  to  excite  a certain. 
^ motion  in  the  parts ^herof.  Boyle  feconds 
*him  in  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  mecha- 
nical organ  of  heat  aud  cold,  and  maintains 
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tfie  fanv  doftrine  with  new  obfervations  and 
experiments. 

To  FI'RE,  V A.  to  deftroy  by  fire.  To 
drive  away,  ufed  with  fome  adverb  of  place 
or  motion.  **  Fve  u*  hence.’*  Slak.  Neu- 
teily,  to  burn,  Jto  take  fire.  Fighratively, 
to  he  in  Aimed  with  ange(  or  paftion.  In 
War,  to  discharge  any  fire-armt. 

FIRE-ARMS,  S.  thofe  which  are  charged 
or  loaded  with  powder  and  ball. 

FIRE'-BALL,  S.  a ball  filled  with  com- 
buftibles,  burfting  where  it  is  thrown,  and 
I ufed  in  war.  A grenado. 

FI'REBRAND,  S.  a piece  of  wood  kin- 
dled. Figuratively,  a public  incendiary. 

FI'RE-LCK  K,  S,  that  part  of  a gun  which 
holds  the  prime,  8c c.  Figuratively,  a gun. 

FJ*R E-MAN,  S.  one  who  is  employed  by 
the  infurance  companies,  in  extinguilhing 
burning  houfes.  Figuratively,  a per  Ion  given 
to  auger,  or  daftly  .inflamed  with  paflion. 

“ Drank  a botrle  with  one  of  thefe  fire- 
men."  Tatler,  No.  61. 

FfRE-PAN,  S.  r fyre-panne,  Sax.]  a pan  * 
of  metal  ufed  in  holding  fire.  • A (hovel. 
That  part  of  a gun  which  holds  the  prime. 

FFRESHIP,  S.  [ fyrdfiif , Sax.]  a (hip 
filled  with  eombuftibles,  and  let  drive  among 
the  fleet  of  an  enemy  to  fer  it  on -fire. 

Fl'RESHOVEL,  S.  | freficofi.  Sax.]  an 
inftrument  with  which  coals  are  thrown  on 
fires.  See  FIRE-PAN. 

FI'RESIDE,  S.  the  hearth,  chimney,  or 
place  near  a grate.  Figuratively,  a family. 

Fl'RESTONE,  S.  in  Natural.  Hiftory, 
the  fiyri'es,  a foflil  compounded  of  vitriol, 
fulphur,  and  earth.  That  ufed  in  medicine 
is  of  a greenilh  colour,  of  a (h  tpelcfs  form, 
found  in  our  clay-pits,  aud  produces  the  green 
vitriol.  * 

Fl'REWORK,  S.  a preparation  of  gun- 
powder, and  other  inflammable  fubftances, 
ufed  on  public  rejoicings. 

Fl'RING,  S.  eombuftibles  oj  burning. 
The  aft  of  difeharging  fire-arms. 

FIR'KIN,  S.  [feotban.  Sax.]  the  fourth  part 
of  a barrel.  The  firkin  of  ale,  (bap  and  but- 
ter, contains  eight  gallons,  and  that  of  beer 
nine  gallons. 

FiR'M,  Adj.  [firmust  Lat.]  ftrnng,  not 
eafily  pierced,  or  moved.  Hard.  St;adfaft, 
fixed,  or  unlhakeo,  .ftcady.  . 

F1R/MAMENT,  S.  |_Fr.  firmament  um\ 
the  (ky  ; the  heavens. 

FIRMAMEN'TAL,  Adj.  celeftial,  hea- 
venly, or  belonging  to  the  (ky.  “ Firma- 
ments) waters.”  Dryd. 

FIR'MLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  b*  mpved,  (taken,  or  penetrated 
eafily.  Steadily  $ without  doubt,  applied 
to  opinion. 

FIR'MNESS,  S.  a ftate  of  body  wherein 
the  parts  cohere  fo  ftrongly,  that  they  cannot 
eafily  be  penetrated.  A A-tc  of  mind  free 
from  doubt  or  change. 
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FIR'ST,  Adj.  [fihftp  Sax.  fyrjl,  fcom.  J 
that  which  is  before  all  others  in  time  or  or- 
der. That  which  is  nvbleft,  in  Dignity. 
That  which  exceeds  all  others. 

FIR'ST,  Ad*,  in  the  fiift  place. 

FIR'ST-FRUITS,  S.  that  which  is  foon- 
*ft  ripe  in  the  feAon.  The  firft  profits  ; or 
hr*  year's  income  of  a benefice. 

FIR'ST LING,  S.  the  firft  produce  of  ani- 
mals. Figuratively,  the.  firft  thing  done. 
“ The  firfilings  of  my  hand."  Sbai. 

FI'SCAL,  S.  [fifius,  Lat.]  a public  re- 
venue: Exchequer.  “ The  ordinary  fifeal I 
and  receipt."  Bacon . 

FISH,  S.  f fifties,  plural,  blit fijb  is  gege- 
rally  ufed  in  converfation,yj-r,  Sax.]  an  ani- 
bijI  inhabiting  the  water. 

To.FTSH,  V.  N.  to  be  employed  in 
catching  fifb.  Figuratively,  to  endeavour  to 
difeover  any  fecret  hy^fubtlcty.  Actively, 
to  fearch  the  waters  In  queft  of  fifb, 

FI'SHER,  S.  [ fifeere,  Sax.  fifchet9_ Tent.] 

• a perfon  who  is  employed  in  catching  fiih. 

FI'SHERMAN,  S.  one  who  lives  by 
catching  fifh. 

•FI'SHER Y,  S.  the  aftion  of  catching  fifh. 
‘The  place  where  fifb  abound. 

FI'SH-HOOK,  S.  a bearded  hook  ufed  in 
catching  fifli. 

To  FI'SHIFY,  V.  A.  [of fifh  and  fio,  Lat.] 
to  turn  to  or  become  fifh.  “ O flefh,-  flelh, 
how  art  thou fijhified ."  Shak. 

FIS'HMEAL,  S.  a meal  confifting  of 
fifh.  Figuratively,  ahflemious  or  low  diet. 
i(  Many  fijhmea/s.**  Sharp, 

FIS'HY^  Adj.  having  the  qualities  of  or 
refcmbling  fifh.  Taft  ng  like  fifh. 

* FIS'MLE,  Adj.  [fijjilis,  Adj.]  that  which 

may  be  cleft.  • 

FIS'SILITY,  S.  the  quality  of  being  .fit 
to  be  cl  wen. 

FIS'SURE,  S.  [Fx.fiffura,  Lat.]  a cleft, 
a narrow  chafm.  • 

To  FI?' URE,  V.  A to  cleave,  or  make 
a cleft.  t(  The  fkull  may  he  fijjured**  ll'ifem. 

FIS'T, ‘S.  [fjft.  Sax.  oifijfis,  Lat.]  the 
hand  clenched,  in  order  to  give  a blow,  or 
hold  a ‘thing  faft. 

To  FIS'T,  V.  A.  to  ftrifce  or  hold  with 
#the  hand  clenched.  fi  Fijting  each  others  I 
throat."  Shak. 

FIS'TIClfFFS,  S, 'battle  or  blows  with  I 
the  fift. 

FISTULA,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Surgery,  a deep, 
winding,  c dlous,  cavernous  ulcer,  generally 
yielding  a fharo  and  virulent  matter.  Fiftula 
in  ano,  is  a fiftnla  formed  in  the  fundament. 
1'ifiuL  lacbryvtob s,  a diforder  of  the  canals 
leading  from  the’eye  to  the  nbfe,  which  ob- 
ftroffcs  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  tears,  and 
in  its.  4ft  ftage  difeharges  matter,  fometinies, 
from  an  orifice  broken  through  the  fkin  be- 
tween the  nofe  and  corner  of  the  eye.  The 
cure  of  this  diforder  may  be  feen  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Medical  ElTays  of  the  fociety 
at  Edinburgh,  SeCL  xv.  p.  279  . 
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FIS'TULAR,  Adj.  in  Surgery,  having 
the  nature 'of  a fiftula.  In  Botany,  refem- 
b.i9g  a pipe;  applied  to  the  leave*  of  plants 
which  arc  hollow  within. 

FIS' TULOUS,  Adj.  having  the  nature 
°f  a fiflula\  compofcd  of  a collection  of 
pipes. 

Fi'T,  S.  [from  fyht , Sax.  Vut , Belg.] 
in  Medicine,  an  accefs  or  paroxyfm  of  a dif- 
order. Any  fhort  return  after  deflation  or 
inter  million.  Any  violent  affeCtion  of  t4ie 
mind.  Thf  hyfterics  in  women  ; the  con- 
vulfions  in  children  ; the  cpifepfy  in  men, 
or  that  ftate  wherein  all  the  animal  functi- 
ons feem  on  a fudden  fijfpcnJed. 

Fl'T,  Adj.  [virren,  Belg.]  prop’er,  fui ta- 
ble. Right. 

To  Fl'T,  Adj.  [•vitten,  Flem.]  to  make 
one  thing  fuit  another  ; to  match.  To  fur- 
nifh  with  a thing  proper  for  the  ufe  to  which 
it  is  defigned,  or  proper  for  the  fhape  of  the 
perfon  who  is  to  wear  it.  To  adapt.  To 
fuit.  To  fit  out  ; to  furnifli  with  neceftaries 
for  a defigri,  and  undertaking  ; to  equip. 
To  fit  up,  to  firrnifh  ; to  make  proper  for 
the  reception  of  a perfon.  Ncutcrly,  to  be 
decent,  proper,  or  advantageous. 

FITFUL,  Adj.  fuhjeCt  to  fits,  or  faint- 
ing*. 44  After  It  ft's  fitful  fever."  Shak. 

FITLY,  Adv.  in  a fit  or  proper  manner. 
Reafonably. 

FITNESS,  S.  a relative  term,  implying 
the  propriety  of  a means  to  an  end.  Rea- 
fomblenefs. 

FI'VE,  Adj.  [fift  Sax.  •fimf,  Goth:]  a 
number  con  lifting  of  two  and  three  added 
together. 

FI'VES,  S.  a kind  of  play  confifting  of 
Iftriking  a hall  againft  a wall.  In  Farriery, 
a difeafe  in  horfes. 

To  FIX',  V.  A.  [fixer,  Fr.  fixus,  Lat.] 
to  fatten  a thing.  To  dftablifb  without 
changing.  To  dircCf  without  variation  ; to 
look  at  with  attention,  or  without  moving 
the  eyes  to  any  other  objeCL  “ Them  eyes 
fixt  to  the  folid  earth."  Shak.  To  make- 
any  thing  of  a volatile  nature  capable  of 
bearing  fire  without  evaporating,  or  the 
hammer  without  breaking  or  flying.  To 
pierce.  44  A bow  of  fteelfiull/*  his  trem- 
bling thighs."  Sandys.  This  fenfe  is  a 
latinifm!  Ncuterly,  to  fettle  the  opinion, 
determine  the  refutation;’  or  eboofe  as  the 
objeft  of  nur  thoughts  and  enquiries,  ufed 
wjih  rtt.  To  left,  to  ccafc  from  wandtnng. 
To  lofc  its  volatility,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  hammer.  «*  The  quickfilver  will  fix 
and  run  no  more."  Bacon. 

FIXATION,  S.  the  aCt  of  fixing  the* 
mind  without  wavering;  refolution.  *w  Your 
fixation  in  matters'of  religion."  K.  Charles . 

In  chtmiftry,  the  aCt  of  reducing  a volatile 
and  fluid  fubftance  to  a hard  one,  fo  that  it  # 
may  bear  fire  without  evaporating,  or  ham- 
mering without  flying, 
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FIXTDLY,  Adv.  certainly  ; firmly  ; 
invariably. 

FIX'ED,  Part,  not  moving,  firm,  fleady. 
FLIX'JTY,  S.  a flrong  cohefion  of  parts, 
eppofed  to  volatibility. 

FIX' TURK,  S.  fa  corruption  of  fixure ] 
things  which  arc  fixed  to  the  premifes,  and 
Sometimes  advertized  to  be  fold  to  the  per- 
fon  who  Hull  take  a houfc  of  another. 

FIX/URE,  S.»a  pofition.  **  The  flxu>e 
of  her  eye  hath  motion  in  it.**  Shak,  A Itrong 
p re  flu  re.  Fhmoefs. 

FLAB'BY,  Adj.  [flappo,  It.il  flacbe,  Fr. 
flatto,  Iral.  from flucculu: , Lat.J  wanting  fi  m- 
nefv  ; cafily  (baking  and  yielding  to  the  touch  $ 
wanting  ftiflhefs. 

FLAC  CID,  Adj.  [ flaccidu r,  Lat.]  weak  ; 
wanting  ffiffiiefs 

FLACCl'DITY,  S.  want  of  ftifTuefs,  or 
• tenfion. 

To  FLAG',  V.  N.  f ®*lg.  fiac’ 
tare,  Ital.J  to  hang  down  limber.  Figura- 
tively, to  grow  faint,  fpiritlcfs  or  deje&ed  bv 
too  great  a fatigue,  or  fome  difmal  occurrence. 
To  ioofc  vigour,  or  grow  feeble.  Aflively, 
to  let. fall,  or  futfer  to  dro^p,  “ Flag  their 
wings.*’  Prior.  To  lay,  or  pave  with  broad 
flones. 

FLAG7*  S.  [from  the  verb,  flaggy  Ifl.J  a 
water  plant,  with  a broad  black  leaf.  The 
colours  or  enfigns  of  a Ihip,  or  regiment.  A 
(pccies  of  brojd  flone  ufed  for  pavements. 

FLA'QELET,  S.  [flageolet,  Fr.]  a kind 
of  final!  flute  with  fix  holes  or  flops. 

FLAGELLA*  I ION,S.  [flagge!htusy  Lat] 
the  aft  of  whipping  or  flriking  with  a fcourge. 
By  Painters  applied  to  the  fcourging  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  before  his  crucifixion.  “ A 
painting  of  the  flagellation u The  flagel- 
lation of,  &c. 

FLAG'GINESS,  S.  the  (late  of  a thing 
which  hangs  for  want  of  fliffncfs.  * 

FLAG'GY,  Adj.  weak  ; limber  j not 
fliff;  weak  of  rafle  ; infipid. 

FLAGITIOUS,  Adj.  [flagitious,  Lat.] 
committed  with  deliberation,  exedflively  wick- 
ed an!)  villainous 

FLAG  I'  PIOUSNESS,  S.  obflinatc  and 
wilful  villainy,  vice  or  wickednefs. 

FLAG  -OFFICER,  S.  the  commander  of 
a fquadron. 

FLAG'GON,  S.  [flaced,  Brit,  flaxe.  Sax. 
Gr.l  a large  drinking  pot  with, a 
narrow  mouth. 

FJjA'GR  AtyCY,  S.  [flagrantia,  Lat.]  a 
burning,  flaming,  glittering,  or  heat.  Ardor 
of  ajfeflion.  Notoriety  of  a crime  .or  wick- 
ednefs. 

FLA'GRANT,  Adj.  [Fr.  of fiagrans,  Lat.] 
ardent  ; hot,  or  vehement,  applied  to  the 
de  fires,  or  affeflions  of  the  mind.  * Glowing, 
flufhed  ; applied  to  colour.  Red  ; inflamed, 
or  appearing  red.  “ The  beadles  lafh,  flill 
flagrant  on  tneir  back.*’  Prior . Notorious,  ap- 
plied to.  crimes. 


FLA'IL,  S.  [Fr.  legel,  Tcut.  xileghel,  Belg.] 
an  indrument  to  beat  corn  out  of  the  ear. 

FLA'KE,  S.  [floe iof  leal,  fioccui.  Lat.] 
any  thing  which  appears  loofely  held  toge- 
ther. Anything  which  breaks  in  thin  pie- 
ces ; a layer  or  flratum. 

To  FLA'KE,  V.  A.  to  form  in  flakes,  or 
thin  pieces. 

FLA'KY,  Adj.  breaking  in  fmall  pieces 
likefcales;  formed  of  fmai l pieces  eafily  fe- 
parated  or  loofely  joined  together.  Lying  in 
layers  or  ftratas. 

FLAM*,  S.  [llama,  Boh  ] a lie,*  an  un- 
truth, or  falfe  leport.  A mere  deceit  or  pie- 
text.  A (ham  ; a. pretext. 

To  FLAM',  V.  A.,  [from  the  noun]  to 
deceive  with  a fabulous  or  feigned  dory  \ to 
put  off  with  an  idle  tale,  or  mccr  idle  pre- 
text. “ God  is  not  to  be  flammd  with 
lies."  South. 

FLA  'ME,  S.  [ flamme , Fr.  Lat.]  a fume 
or  vapour,  heated  fo  as  to  emit  light,  or 
(bine.  Figuratively,  fire;  brightnefs  o#ima-‘ 
gination  or  fancy.  Ardour  of  wafrmh  of 
temper.  The  palhotx  of  love.  The  objeft  of 
afl>  iftion. 

To  FLAME,  V.  N.  to  burn  fo  as  to  emit 
a fhining  light.  Figuratively,  to  Ijiine  like 
flame. 

FLAMMABPLITY,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  be  fet  on  flame. 

FLAM'MEOUS,  Adj.  [flammeut,  Lat.] 
confiding  of,  or  refembling  name. 

FLA'MYf  Adj.  burning  fo  fcs  to  emit 
flames.  Inflamed.  * 

FLANDERS,  a province  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  may  he  divided  into  Duch  Flan- 
ders, Auflrian  Flanders,  and  French  Flan- 
ders. It  is  bounded  by  the-  German  ocean 
and  the  United  Provinces  on  the  N.  by  the 
province  of  Brabant  on  the  E.  'by  Hainhalt 
*and  Artois  on  the  S.  and  by’another  pare  of 
Artois  and  the  German  ocean  on  the  W. 
being  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  50  in 
breadth.  It  is  a fiat  level  country,  which  is 
very  fertile  in  grain  and  paflures,  and  the 
air  is  good.  They  reckon  it  contains  near 
30  walled  towns,  brides  thofc  that  are 
open,  1158  villages,  48  abbeys,  and  a great 
number  or  priories,  colleges,  and  monaftc- 
ries.  The  men  are  heavy,  but  labourious 
and  lovers  of  good  cheer and  the  w'omcn 
are  reckoned  to  be  very  handfome.  They 
are*  Paprt'S  in  all  parts,  except  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Dutch.  The  produce  is  fine 
linen,  l.tce  and  tapflry. 

FLA'NK,  S.  [ flanc , Fr  ] that  part  of  an 
lininwl  where  the  rib<  are  wanting,  and  be- 
low the  loins.  *The-fide  of  an  army  or  fleet. 
In  Fortification,  that  part  of  a b a (lion  which 
reaches  from  rhe  curtain  to  flic  face,  and  de- 
fends the  oppofite  face. 

To  FLA'NK,  V.  A.  to  attack  the  fide 
©f  a battalion  or  fleet.  To  be  on  the  iide. 

FLA'NEL,  S.  [gwlanen,  Brit,  laneUa, 
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Lat.  from  lana , Lar.  wool]  a kind  of  loofc 
woolen  fluff,  very  warm,  compofed  of  a 
woof  and  wjrp,  Woven  on  a loom,  after  the 
manner  of  bays  &e. 

FLAFf  8,  I lappa , Sa x.fialle,  low  Sax.], 
anything  whi«h  hang  down  broad  r.nd  loofc. 
Tlie  motion  of  anv  thirig  broad  and  loofe.  A 
blow  eiven  v itb  the  palm  of  the  hand,  &c 

To' FLAP',  V.  A.  to  ftrikewth  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  Something  broad  which 
hangs  loofe.  Neuterly,  to  ply  «hs  wings  up 
and  dowr\  with  a noife.  To  fall  or  hang 
down  with  a broad  furface.  . 

To  FLA'KE,  V.  A IJkdrren r,  flickering 
T*.ur.  Johnfon  imagine^  it  is  a coiruption 
of  glare)  to  glitter  with  oftentatious  fbow. 
To  glitter  with  a tran'icnt,  or  ihort-lived 
luftre.  To  glitter.  “ When  the  fun  lie 
gins  to  fling  his  flaring  beams.**  Milton.  To 
be  overpowered  with  light.  *'  Flaring  in 
funfhinc.”  Prior.  To fl.re  in  one’s  face,  is 
to  ftare  at  a perfon  with  b^Mnefs  and  impu 
dencc.  Neuterly,  to  waffeaway  lavifhly,  ap-* 
plied  to  the  con  fuming  of  a candle. 

FLA'H',  S.  [<p\e£,  Gr.]  a fudden,  quick, 
blaze,  or  hull  of  light.  Figuratively,  a fud- 
den  blaze,  or  hurt!  of  wit,  whole  plctfnre  is 
of  a ihort  duration.  A fhoit  tranflent  (late. 
"Water  d*’  en  by.  farce  or  Violence. 

To  FL  ASH',  V.  N.  Ij glitter  with  a quick 
and  tr'.nficnc  Hgln.  To  burft  out  into  any 
irregularly,  or  violence.  “ He JU/bcs  into 
one  grofs  crime  or  other.’*  Sbitf.  To  break 
out  imo  a bur  ft  of . wit,  merriment,  or  a 
bright  thought.  “ They  jUpi  out  fomerimes 
into  an  irregular  greatnefl,  of  thought.”  Fel- 
ton. Actively,  to  dafh  out  large  quantities 
from  the  furface,  applied  to  water. 

FLASHILY,  AJv.  in  an  oftentatious  or 
fhowy  m inner.  With  the  Ihow  or  appearance 
rather  than  the  real  power  of  wit  or  folidity 
of  thought. 

FLASH'Y,  Adj  empty;  vain;  oftentati- 
ons  ; fhowy  without  reality  or  fubftartce.  In- 
ftpid  ; unfavoury  ; watery ; without  force 
or  fpirit, j from  fiuccidm , Lat.  " Diftilled 
books  arc  like  dillihed  waters,  fl-Jby  things.” 
Bacon- 

FlASK,  S.  [flaxa.  Sax.  flajke  Dan.  flofeo, 
•Jtal.j  a thin  bottle  with  a long  neck,  gene- 
rally covered  with  wicker.  A fmall  horn  to 
carry  gunpowder  in.  The  bed  in  the  carriage 
o»  a piece  <*f  ordnance,  A narrow  and  deep 
wjeker  balkct,  ufed  by  gardeners  to  put  their 
lieves  in.  In  Heialdry,  an  ordinary  formed 
by  an  arched  line,  beginning  at  the  corners  of 
the  chief  and  ending  at  the  bafeof  the  efeut- 
cheon,  but  nfually  drawn  double. 

FLAS'KKT,  S.  a wicker  Safket,  wherein 
cloaths  are  generally  put.  A veftel  in  which 
viduals  are  ferved  up. 

FLAT',  Adj.  [fiatury  Ifl.  plat%  Fr/|  ho- 
horizontaf,  even,  or  level,  t(  The  hotjfes 
are  flat  roofed.”  Addif.  Smooth.  Level 
with  the  yound.  Lays  cities  flat,  **  Par. 


Reg.  Proftrate,  or  lying  along  on  the  ground 
after  Ary.  “ Lyin %fl*t."  Spenf.  Thin  ami 
broad,  or  more  broad  than  thick.  “ A flat 
fifh.”  Infipid,  or  unfavoury,  applied  to 
rafte.  Dull,  without  fpirit,  applied  to 
writings,  Taftelefs.  “ All  earthly  fatis- 
faffions  muft  grow  flat  and  unfavoury.’* 
Atterb.  Downright ; plain.  **  A flat  con- 
tradition.**  Jflot  (brill,  acute,  orfharp,  ap- 
plied to  found. 

FLAT',  S.  a level,  fmooth  and  extended 
plane.  A (billow,  ftrand,  or  place  where 
the  water  is  not  deep  enough  for  (hips.  The 
broad  part  of  a weapon.  A fuiface  without 
relief,  cr  projections.  In  ArchitrObie,  a 
fmall  ornament  over  the  door  of  a houfc, 
to  cover  and  thield  a perfon  from  the  rain, 
tn  Mufic,  a particular  mark  implying  that 
the  note  which  it  (lands  againft,  is  to  be 
played  or  fung  half  a note  or  tone  tower. 

To  FLAT,  V.  A.  to  make  fmooth  and 
level.  To  make  taftelefs,  or  vapid,  applied 
to  I’quor.  To  deprive  of  its  vigour,  fpirit, 
or  pleafure.  Neuterly,  to  grow  fmootn  of 
flat.  To  obftruCt  or  deprive  of  ardour,  fpirit, 
or  zeal. 

FLAT'LY,  Adv.  horizontally.  Smoothfy, 
apnli-d  to  furface.  Without  fpirit  ; dujly  ; 
applied  to  thoughts  or  language.  Plainly; 
in  a blunt,  downright  manner  or  without 
equivocation  or  difguife  ; from  flatte , prefer 
of  flet.  Ifl.  to  explain. 

FLA'  f NESS,  S.  evennefs,  levelnefs,  ap- 
plied to  (itiiation.  Smoothnefs,  applied  to 
furface.  De*dncfs,  applied  to ‘liquors  oy 
foods..  DejcClion,  or  languor,  applied  to  the 
mind.  Want  of  force,  vigour  or  fpirit. 
Dulnefs,  applied  to  fentiments  or  writings. 
Not  (brill,  or  acute,  applied  to  found. 

To  FLATTEN,  V.  A.  to  make  fmooth 
or  flaL  To  beat  level  with  the  ground.  To 
make  taftelefs,  or  fpirit*efs.  Neuterly,  to 
giow  even  or  level,  applied  to  furface.  To 
grow  dull,  taftelefs,  and  void  of  charms. 
“ SalisC.  Ctions  that  flatten  in  the  very  tatt- 
ing.” L't.flran. 

FLATTER,  Adj.  the  comparative  degree 
of  flat.  ! • 

FLAT'TER,  S.  the  perfon,  or  thing  by 
which  any  unequal  furface  is  made  plain  and 
level. 

To  FLAT'TER,  V.  A.  f flater,  Fr.J  to 
compliment  with  falfe  or  undue  pnifes.  'to 
plea fe  or  footh.  To  exqtte  falfe  hopes  and 
expectations.  “ Flattering  gales.”  Milt. 

FLAT'TERER,  S.  one  who  endeavours 
to  gain  the  favour  of  another  by  commend- 
ing all  he  docs  and  fays,  by  praifin^  him  for 
virtues  he  has  not,  and  by  forvile  com- 
pliances with  his  humours. 

FLAT 'TER  Y,  S.  a fervlle  and  fawning 
behaviour,  attended  with  ferviJc  compli- 
ments, and  compliances. 

FLATTISH,  Adj.  fomewhat  level* 
fmooth,  or  broad.  “ 

* FLA'TU- 
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flatulence,  fla'tulekcy,  s. 

fulnefs  of  wind.  A (well- 
ing occafioned  by  wind  lodged  in  the  intef- 
tines.  Emplinels,  Vanity,  airinels ; waoi 
of  folidity,  applied  to  fentiments,  or  op: 
(lions,  “The  natural  flatulence  of  that  airy 
fell  erne."  Ghn-v. 

FLATULENT,  Adj.  fJUtulentus,  Lat.] 
fwelling  with  air;  windy  Empty;  vain; 
tumid  or  fwelling  without  fubftance.  “ Thcfe 
•flatulent  writers.. 

FLATUO'SITY,  S.  f flatuSJit/,  Fr.  from 
flatus,  Lat  . | wlndinefs.  A fwelling  occa- 
fioned by  an  expanlion  of  air  included  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

FLATUOUS,  Adj.  abounding  with  wind. 
Windy. 

FLATUS,  S [Lat.]  in  Medicine,  wind 
gathered  in  any  part  of  the  body,  generally 
caufed  by  indigeljion. 

To  FLAU'NT,  V.  A.  to  make  an  oflen- 
tatious  or  vain  (how  in  drefs.  Figuratively, 
to  behave  with  pride  and  arrogance.  “ One 
jlauntt  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade." 
Pope. 

FLAU'NT,  S.  any  thing  loofe,  fliowy  or 
gaudy. 

FLA'VOUR,  S.  a relilh,  or  an  agreeable 
fenfation  on  the  organ*  of  tafle.  Figura- 
tively, fweetnefs,  or  an  agreeable  odour, 
applied  to  the  fmell. 

FLA'VUUROUS,  Adj;  agreeable  to  ‘the 
tafte.  Fragrant,  or  pleating  to  the  fpiell. 

FLAW',  S.  r fith,  Sn. flame),  »elg.  jflanu, 
Brit.  Gr.J  a crack,  breach,  fault  or 

defefl.  A blall  of  wind,  from  fit,  Lat.  to 
blow.  “ The  winter's flaw."  isbak. 

To  FLAW',  V.  A.  to  crack.  Figura- 
tively, to  break,  or  violate.  “ France  hrth 
flaw'd  the  league."  Sbai.  The  lafl  fenfe  is 
obfoletc. 

FLAW'Y,  Adj.  full  of  cracks,  flaws, 
breaches  or  defefls. 

FLAX',  S.  (fltax,  flex,  Sax.  via,,  Belg. 
■flaebi,  Tent.]  in  Botany,  linum ; Lat.  and 
Tin,  Fr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  fifth  feO 
•f  bis  fifth  clafs.  There  are  fourteen  fpe- 
cies.  As  the  improvement  of  the  linen  ma- 
nufactory depends  very  much  on  the  railing 
of  flax,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  true 
patriots  of  this  country  will  turn  theii 
thoughts  that  way,  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
its  utrnoif  perfection,  and  if  we  may  jodge 
from  what  has  appeared  for  a few  years 
backward,  it  is  not  doubted,  but  Ireland 
-*nd  Scotland  will  in  the  end  abundantly  vin- 
dicate and  recommend  any  rewards  or  en- 
couragement given  them  with  this  view. 
This  word  i«  ufed  for  the  fibre  of  the  plant 
of  which  thread  is  made,  when  fit  for  lpin- 
Sling.  * 

FLAX'-DRESSER,  S.  one  who  prepares 
flax  for  the  fplnner. 

FLAX'EV,  Adj.  mudeo/  flax.  ReSem- 
hllng  flax  in  colour. 
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To  FLA'Y,  V.  A.  [Ji*t  prefer  jl w,  infln. 
'ad  fiaat  Ifl.]  to  take  off  the  pellicle,  mem- 
brane or  flcfti  of  any  thing. 

FLA'YER,  S.  one  who  ftrips  off  the 
flein. 

FLE'A,  S.  [fleab,  fleeb,  fleo*  Sax.")  in 
Natural  Hiftory,  a fmall  red  inA^fk  remark-^ 
able  for  its  nimblenefs,  which  fucks  the 
blood  of  large  animals.  They  bring  forth 
eggs  or  nits,  which  they  depofit  on  animals 
proper  to  nourilh  their  young  when  hatched ; 
from  the  eggs  proceed  white  worms  of  a (bin-, 
ing  pearl  colour,  which  feed  on  the  feurfy 
fubflance  of  the  cuticle,  or  downy  matter 
gathered  in  the  piles  of  clothes.  In  a fort- 
night they  come  to  a tolerable  Gze,  arc 
Uprightly  and  aflive,  and,  if  at  .any  time 
diflurbed,  roll  themfclves  into  the  form  of 
a ball.  After  this  they  creep  after  the  man- 
ner of  worms,  but  with  a very  fwift  mo- 
tion ; and  in  this  flage  they  hide  themfelvaa 
as  much  as  polGble,  fpin  a filken  thread  out 
of  their  mouths,  with  which  they  weave 
themfelves  a fmall  round  bag,  or  cafe,  white 
within,  and  always  dirty  and  fouled  with 
duft  without } in  this  tomb  they  retire  fora 
fortnight,  durihg  which  time  they  abfolntely 
ceafe  from  motion,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  burft  forth  a perfect  flea,  leaving 
the  cxwvia  in  the  bag.  While  the  animalcule 
remains  in  the  bag,  it  is  milk-white  till  the 
fecond  day  before  its  eruption,  wlietl  it 
becomes  coloured,  grows  hard,  and  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  upon  its  firft  delivery  from  itl 
voluntary  fepulchre,  it  fprinj^:  nimbly  away. 

To  FLE'A,  V.  A.  to  clcanfe  from  fleas. 

FLE'A  BITE,  FLE'A-BITING,  S.  the 
red  marks  or  wounds,  caufed  by  a flea  i a 
fucking  the  blood  of  human  creatures.  Fi- 
guratively, a fmall,  inlignificanc  or  trifling 
hurt. 

FLE'ABTTTEN,  Adi.  flung  or  bitten  by 
fleas.  White,  fpeckled  with  dark  reddifh 
fpots,  applied  to  the  colour  of  a horfe.  Fi- 
guratively, mean,  or  worthlefs.  “ Fieabtttcu 
fynod.**  faleavel. 

' FLE'A M,  S.  [•Oafteme,  Bclg .Jlammete*  Fr.] 
a fmall  inflrument  of  ftcel,  compofed  of  two 
or  three  moveable  lancets,  ufed  in  bleeding 
cattle. 

To  FLEC'K,  V.  A.  [Jhckur , Iflt  fleet. 
Tern.]  to  fpot ; to  mark.  li  Flecked  in  her 
face.”  Qryd. 

'To  FLECKER,  V.  A.  [fee  FLECK]  to 
flreak,  or  mark  with  different  colours.  “ The 
grey  ey’d  morn  fmileson  the  frowning  night 
— And  dark nefs. flecker'd,  & c.  Sbak 

FLEIT,  the  Prefer  and  Participle  of  Jteef 
to  run'  away ; not  properly  ufed  for  that  of 
fiy , to  make  ufe  of  wings.  Jobnfln. 

FLED'GED,  Adj.  [fleddere*,  Bclg.]  full- 
feathered  ; able  to  fly. 

To  FLEDGE,  V.  A.  f Jluek,  fluckwerden, 
Teut.J  to  furnilh  with  wings  or  feathers. 
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To  FLEE',  V.  N.  [Prct.  and  Part*  fled. 
John  Ton  obfcrvcs  that  this  word  is  impro- 
perly written  flyy  hecdufe  fly  of  fl  ogan,  Sax. 
is  tfesnove  with  wings,  aud  fief  of  flean , Sax. 
to  run  away.  Yet  with  due  deference  let  it 
be  obferved,  that  when  fly  is  ufed  to  imply 
running,  away,  it  is  owing  neither  to  any 
eonfufion  or  impropriety,  but  is  derived  from 
fly,  Ifl.  which  fignifies  the  fame]  to  run 
away  from  danger ; to  endeavour  to  avoid 
danger  by  flight. 

. FLEF'CE,  S.  [fleoSyfltfe,  fiv/e,  Sax.  vrllus, 
Lat.]  the  wooly  covering  Ihorn  off  the  bo- 
dies of  fheep.  As  much  wool  as  is  fhorn  off* 
«ne  flicep.  Figuratively,  *a  ram  carved, 
fainted,  and  ufed  fora  fign. 

To  FLEE'CE,  V.  A.  to  fheer  the  wool  off 
* a fherp.  Figuratively,  to  ftrip  or  plunder. 
“ To  fleece  the  people.'*  AddiJ 

Fi.KE'CED,  Adj  having  fleeces.  “ The 
rich  fleeced  flock.* * Eairy  Stripped  or 
pandered*  , 

To  FLEE'R.  V.  N.  [Jprrd,  Ifl.l  to  ridi- 
cule . To  mock.  To  deride  wiih  hifolence  , 
To  leer ; tn  make  ufc  of  a decciuu!  grin  of, 
civility.;  ufed  with  upon. 

FLEt'R,  S.  mockery,  ridicule. 

FLEE/T,  S.  f flora t Sax.  flotta , Ital.] 
a number  of  ffcips  or  vcfltls  going  in  com- 
pany 

FliEE'Tf  Adj.  f fliotur,  Ifl.j  fwiit,  nim- 
ble, applied  to  pace,  or  motion. 

To,, FLEE'  r,  V.  N.  [flit , Ifl.  flotain. 
Sax.]  . to  fly  fwiftly  ; to  vanilh.  To  be 
.tranfltoiy.  “ Fleeting  joys.**  Far.  Lofl. 
Actively,  to  fkim  the  water.  To  live  mer- 
rily. Fleet  the  time  carelefsly.'*  Sbak.  To 
Ikim  milk,  or  takeoff  the  cream. 

FLEE'TLY,  Adv.  fwiftly;  nimbly; 
quickly. 

Fl.EE'ENESS,  S.  fwiftnefs,  nimblenefs. 

FLESH',  S.  [fleet,  fieefe , fltpt.  Sax.]  in 
Anatom  y,  a fibrous  part  of  an  animal  body, 
foft,  bloody,  and  frying  as  a covering  to 
the  bones.  The  body.  The  mufcles,  or 
foft  part  of  an  animal  body.  Animal  food, 
oppofed.  to  vegetable.  The  foft  part  of 
beafls  or  birds,  oppofed  to  that  of  fifbes. 
Animal  nature.  1 iguratjvely,  carnality,  or 
fenfnal  appetites.  A carnal  ftatc.  A near 
relation.  The,  outward  or  literal  fenfc,  or 
firft  appearance.  Xe  judge  after  the  flejb}' 

John  xviii.  15.  A perfon  given  up  to  fenfual 
enjoyments.  u Fljb  and  blood  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’*  John  iv. 
That  part  of  an  animal  or  fruit  which  'may 
be  eaten.  * , . 

FLESH- IIOOK,  S.  a hook  to  take  meat 
out  of  a*pot. 

FLESH  LESS,  Adj.  without  flefh. 

FLESH'L  NESS,  S.  f flaflicnejh,  Jeftc- 
nefle,  Sax. ) carnal  or  fenfual  paflions  and  ap- 
petites. Carnality. 

FLESH'LY,  Adj,  [fleflic,  Sax.]  corpo- 
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real.  Carnal,  lafcivious,  oppofed  to  continent. 
Animal,  oppofed  to  •vegetable. 

FLESH'MEAT,  S.  [fleefemete,  Sax.J  the 
flefh  of  animals  ufed  for  food. 

FLESH'Y,  Adj.  plump  ; full  of  fiefb  ; 
fat.' 

FLET'CHER,  S.  [fleebe,  Ff.]  one  who 
makes  bows  and  arrows. 

FLEW',  the  Pret.  of  FLY. 

FLEW',  S.  the  large  chaps  of  a *dccp 
mouthed  hound.  A chimney  belonging  to 
coppers,  orTand  heats, 

FLEXIBFLITy,  S the  quality  of  ad-, 
milting  to.be  l^nt.  Eafinefs  of  being  per- 
funded.  , 

FLEXIBLE,  Adj.  [Fr.  flexibility  Lat.] 
Cafy  to  be  bent ; pliant.  Obfequious  ; ealHy 
complying  with.  Duflile  or  manageable. 
“ The  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life*** 
Locke  To  lie  fu  ted  to  any  purpofe.  M Flex- 
ible  to  their  .purpofe.”  Rogers.  Eafy.to  be 
perfuaded,  or  managed. 

FLEX' IB LEN ESS,  S.  eafinefs  to  be  bent. 
Compliance.  Traflablenefs.  Euiinefs  to  be 
moved  by  perfuafion. 

FLEX'ILE,  Adj.  [ficxlKs,  Lat.]  pliant, 
or  eafy  to  be  bent. 

FLEX'ION,  S.  [flexio,  Lat.]  the  aft  of 
bending.  A double  ; a bending  ; the  (late 
of  a thing  bent.  * v 

FLEX'UOL’S,  Adj.  [ flexuofus , Lat.]  wind- 
ing; full  of  meanders.  Bending;  crooked; 
variable;  unfteady;  irregular.  14  The /k*- 
uous  burning  of  flames.”  Bacon. 

FLEX'URE,  S.  [fiexura,  Lat.]  tbc  form 
in  which  any  thing  is  bent.  The  a&  of 
bending.  The*  pan  bent;  a joint.  Obfe- 
quious  or  ferviie  fawning  or  cringing. 

“ Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  Sbak. 

To  FLICKER,  V.  N J flight  ren,  Bclg.J 
to  flutter.  To  move  theVings  up  and  down 
with  a quick  motion*  “ Flickering  on  her 
neft  *’  Dryd. 

FLl'ER,  S.  a perfon  who  runs  away  from 
danger.  That  part  of  a machine  which 
equalizes,  regulates,  and  continues  the  mo- 
tion of  the*  reft.  “ The  flier  of  ajach»” 

FLl'GHT,  S.  [ flyghty  Sax.  flugbr,  old 
Fr.]  the  a£I  of  running  away  to  avoid 
danger.  The  afl  of  moving  with  wings. 
A flock  of  birds  moving  in  the  air  toge- 
ther. The  birds  produced  in  the  fame  fcafon. 
The  fpace  paft  in  flying.  Figuratively,  tfic 
foaring  of  imagination.  A foaring  excur- 
fion.  The  power  of  fl)ing.  Fancy. 

FLI'GHTY,  Adj.  fleeting.  Swift  in  mo- 
tion. Wild  or  fanciful,  whimfical. 

FLIM'SEY,  Adj.  weak;  feeble;  with- 
out ftrength,  or  ftiffnefs,  applied  to  manu- 
factures. Mean;  fpiiitlrfs;  without  force, 
applied  to  literary  productions.  “ A vaft 
extent  of  flimsy  lines.’*  Pope 

To  FLIN'CH,  V.  N.  to  lhrink  from  any 
fullering,  pain,  of  danger.  To  fail. 

FUN'CHE*, 
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FLIN'CIIER,  S.  he  who  (brinks,  flinches, 

or  fails. 

• To  FLlN'G,  V.  A-  fPret  and  Vzrt.f  utig 
Johnfon  gives  us /long  as  the  Participle  Pa(‘ 
live  bcfidcs,  hut  .t  is  now  obfoletcj  to  call 
from  the  hand.  To  dart,  or  throw  with 
violence.  To  drive  with  violence.  To  diiv; 
by  force.  To  move  forcibly.  To  ejeft,  or 
caff  away  as  ufeiefs  or  hurtful.  “ I charge 
thee  fling  away  ambition.’*  Sbak.  To  caff, 
cr  charge  with  reproach.  “ F. but  th* 
appearance  of  dilho.aour  on  it.”  Add  if.  To 
force  into  a wo&fq  condition.  % To  fling 
down,  to  throw  upon  the  gdound  wi  h 
force-;  to  dtmolilh,  or  detlroy.  To  fling  iff, 
Sn  Hunting:  to  batrie  in  a chace  ; to  dcica: 
• of  a prey  by  fuperior  fwjftnefs.  tf  Jlhr.g  off 
by  any  fdfc  ffeps  or  doubles.”  Aidif.  To 
erfinount ; or  tumble  froth  a horfe’s  back. 
Nemcrly,  to  floui.ee  ; to  wince  j*to  fly  into 
violent  *nd  irregular  motions  through  paf- 
fion.  To  fling  out ; to  grow  unruly  or  out- 
rageous, all ud mg  to  a horfe’s  throwing  out 
its  legs,  v When  angry  Duncan's  hot fps — 
turn’d  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  flails,  fiur.g 
out " ■' bak. 

FLING',  S.  the  aft  of  throwing;  the  dif- 
tahee  to  which  any  thing  is  thrown.  A gibe; 
a fncer  of  contempt. 

• FLING'ER,  S.  one  wh5  throws.  One 
who  caffs  a contemptuous  fnecr. 

FLINT,  S.  f flint , Sax.  -ulint%  Firm .flits, 
Fr.j  a fcrni-pcllueiJ  (lone,  of  a fimilar  fub- 
ftance,  of  a blackifh  grey,  free  from  veins, 
naturally  invefftd  with  awhitifh  cruff  j fome- 
times  fmooth  and*cqual,  but  more  frequent-* 
lv  rough  ; remarkably  hard  ; ufed  for  (hiking 
fire  with  tied,  and  in  glafs-mafcing.  Figu- 
ratively, any  thing  impenetrable,  or  obdu- 
rate. “ Theflint  and  hardnefs  of  cry  fault.” 
Sbck.  # 

FLFNT,  the  capital  town*of  Flintfhire, 
in  N.  Wales.  Jt  has  no  market,  but  has 
four  fairs,  viz.  on  February  15,  June  24, 
AugufI  10.  and  Novemher  30,  for  Cattle.  It 
is  comniodior.fly  feated  on  the  river  Dee, 
and  is  but  ^fnaall  place,  though  it  fends  on»* 
member  to  parliament  It  was  .formerly 
noted  for  jts  caflle,  where  Richard  II.  took 
fheltcr  on  his  arival  from  Ireland;  but  hav- 
ing  quited  ir,  he  was  taken  firifoner  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaftcr.  The  rattle  now  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition ; the  aflizes  are  (fill  helJ 
in  the  town.  It  is  it  miles  S.  W.  of  Chcf- 
ter.  5 N.  E.  of  Holywell,  and  201  N.  W.of 
London.  Lon.  14,  23.  lat.  53  20 

FLINTSHIRE,  a county  of  N.  Wales, 
2$  miles  in  lengthjand  18  in  breath  ; and  is 
hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  fca,*on  the  N. 
E.  by  an  arm  of  the  fca,  on  the  S.  by 
Penbighfliire,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  fame 
county.  It  cuntains  about  5400  houfes, 
32,400  inhabitants,  28  parifhes,  and  1 mar- 
ket town,  which  is  St.  Afaph,  for  the  capital 
has  no  market.  It  is  full  of  hills,  intermix- 
ed with  a few  valleys,  which  are  very  fruit- 


ful 5 and  the  inhabitants  are  long-lived. 
The  rivers  are  the  Wilder,  the  Tagidog,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Dee.  It  fends  2 members 
to  parliament;  one  for  the  town,  and  the 
other  for  the  county. 

FLINTY,  Adj.  made  of  or  abounding  in 
flints  or  flones.  JIarJ,  obdurate,  not  to  be 
penetrated,  or  moved  by  prnyqps,  or  entrea- 
ties “ F/inty  Tartar's  bofom.”  Sbak, 

FLIP',  S.  [a cant  word]  a drink  ufed  a- 
mo  'g  hilors,  r.adc  of  fpirits,  beer,  and 
fug.r. 

•FLIP'PANT,  Adj.  [from  flap"]  nimble; 
cjuick,  arpiied  to  the  tongc.  “ A woman’s 
tongue — to  wonderfully  voluble  an d flippant  9 
Addif.  Pert ; talkative. 

FLIP'PANTLY, ’Adv.  in  a pert,  talka- 
tive, impertinent,  or  fluent  manner.  Always 
applied  to  fpcech. 

To  FLIR'T,  V.  A.  to  throw  any  thing 
with  a jerk.  “ The  fcavenger— fl.rts  from 
his  cart  the  mud.”  Swift,  To  move  with 
quickncfs.  44  Flirt  your  fan.”  Dcrfrt , To 
be  irregular,  unflcady  and  fluttering. 

FLIR'T,  S.  a quick,  fudden,  claftic  mo- 
tion ; a jerk.  A ludden  trick.  “ To  plav, 
at  the- hedge,  a flirt,"  fjohnf.  A pert  girl,  *-a 
ycung  gadding  bt>. 

FLIRT  A TION,  S.  a quick  fprightly  mo- 
tion ; or  the  appearance  of  a flirt. 

To  FLIT',  V.  N.  f flit,  Ifl.  flyr.  Ifl.]  to 
fly  away.  To  remove  or  migrate,  “ Flit 
out  of  one  body  into  fome  other.’*  Hooker 
To  flutter  on  the  wing.  “ To  flit  in  air.’* 
Pope.  To  be  tranfient,  unflcady,  or  unfla- 
ble. 

FLIT'CH,  S.  f fliccc,  Sax.  flicbe , Tr.flitxt 
Tent.]  the  fjde  of  a hog,  filted  and  cured. 

FLIT'TING,  fjftr,Sax.]  a reproachful 
accufation.  An  offence,  or  fault.  “Thou 
tellefl  my  flirtings."  Pfalm.  Ivi. 

To  FLO' AT,  V.  N.  [flctter,Tv  J to  fiwim  . 
on  the  water.  To  move  caflly  in  the  air, 
applied  to  the  flight  of  birds..  44  Float  in  air.’* 
Dryd.  Tofwim  in,  or  appear  unfought  to, 
the  mind,  applied  to  ideas.  Aftivdy,  to  c6- 
ver  with  waters. 

FLO' AT,  S.  the  aft  of  flowing,  oppofed 
to  the  ebb,  or  reflux  of  the  tide.  Any  thing 
contrived  fo  as  to  fwvm  on  the  water.  The 
cork,  or.  quil  by  which  the  bite  of  a fifh  is 
difeovered.  A cant  w'ord  for  a level.  44  Banks 
are  meafured  by  the float  or  floor.”  Mortim . 

FLOCK,  S.  f pot c$  Sax.]  a company  of 
birds,  Ihecp,  or  gecfc.  Figuratively,  a multi- 
tude of  men.  ‘4  The  hcatlicn  that  fled  out  by 
flecks."  Maco'b.  xiv.  14.  A lock  of  wodl, 
from  flee  e us  i Lat. 

To  FLOCK,  V.  N.  to  gather  together  in 
crowds.  \ 

To  FLOG',  V,  A.  Lst.]  to 

whip  with  a rod.  * 

FLO*OD,  S.  [/  :./,  Ill  ■/ J,  S^x.l  a body 
of  water  ; a fea  or  river.  An  inundation, 
or  overflawing  of  w ater.  A flow.vr  flmr  of 
tide. 
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To  FLO'OD,  V.  A.  [fee  the  noun]  to  co* 
ver  or  overflow  with  waters. 

FLOOLKtATE,  S.  a gate  by  which  any 
vratcr-eourfe  is  Topped. 

FLO'OK,  S.  f flag,  Ttyt."  ptoegb,  Belg] 
the  bearded  part  of  an  anchor  which  fixes  in 
the  ground. 

FLO'OR,  S.  [ for,  fore , Sax.]  that  part 
of  a houfe  or  room  on  which  a perfon  treads. 
A dory ; flight,  or  order  of  rooms. 

To  FLOOR,  V.  A.  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  a room  with  planks. 

FLOO'RING,  S.  the  matter  with  which 
the  bottom  of  a room  is  laid.  The  bottom. 

To  FLO  P,  V.  A.  to  clap  the  wings  with 
a noife.  To  let  down  the  flap  of  a nat. 

FLO/RET,  S. \fie:irerte,  Fr.]  in  Botany, 
an  iinpcrfcft  flower,  or  one  that  has  not  pe- 
tals, apices,  (lamina  and  ftyle. 

FLO/RlD,  Adj.  [floridus , Lat.]  productive 
of  or% covered  with  flowers.  Bright,  or  live- 
ly, applied  to  colour  ; fluftted  with  red,  ap- 
plied to  the  complexion.  Embeliifhed  with 
rhetorical  figures,  applied  to  dile. 

FLORFDITY,  S.  frclhnefs  or  rednefs  of 
Colour.  44  A floridity  in  the  face  ” Fly. 

FLO'RIDNESS,  S.  frefhnefs.  or  rednefs 
of  colour.  A rhetorical  etnbellilhment,  ap- 
plied to  dile,  or  language. 

FLORI'FEROUS,  Adj.  f forifer,  Lat.] 
producing  flowers. 

FLO'RIST,  S.  [feuriftj  Fr.]  a perfon 
(killed  in  the  nature  and  culture  of  flowers. 

To  FLOU'NCE,  V.  N.  [ plonfen,  Belg.] 
to  move,  druggie,  or  dalh  in  the  water  or 
mire.  To  move  with  violence  and  outrage. 
**  Sixfouncing  Flanders  marcs.’*  Prior.  To 
move  with  pafli  »n  or  anger.  t(  You  neither 
funic,  n6r  fret,  ncrfour.ee."  Swift.  Aftivc- 
|y,  io  adorn  or  cmbcllifh  with  flounces,  ap- 
plied to  drefs. 

^ FLOU'NCE,  S.  anything  (owed  or  fixed 
do  a garment  by  way  of  ornament  or  cmbel- 
]i(hp>ent,and  hanging  loofe.  “ A muflin 
fgunce."  Pope. 

FLOU'NDER,  S.  [fynder,  Din^a  fmall 
flat  fifh,  of  the  plain  fpinc  us  kind,  living  ei- 
ther in  freftior  fait  water.  1 Ire  heft  baits 
are  red  worms,  wafps  and  gentles. 

To  FLOUNDER,  V.  N.  to  druggie  with 
violent  and  irregular  motions. 

FLOU'R,  S.  the  fine  w hite  powder  of 
wheat. 

To  FLOURISH,  V.  KJJW,  Pr.foreo, 
or  fjrtfco,  Lat.]  to  bloom,  or  be  in  bldlom. 
F.ijtinrativcly,  to  he  in  vigour  without  fading. 
To  he  in  a profperous  (late.  To  make  ufc 
r.f  rhetorical  figures.  In  Mufic.  to  play  an 
overture.  . Adbvely,  to  adorn  with  biofibrm. 
In  needle  work,  to  eipbcllifli  with  flowers. 
In. Fencing,  ro  move  a weapon  in  circles  01 
.quick  vibrations.  To  adorn  with  rhetorical 
figures,  or  embcllifl;ments  of  fiilc.  In  Pcn- 
nunlhip,  to  make  omamcuuof  look  or  join- 
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ed  drokes  wantonly  united,  and  forming 
fomething  pleafing  to  the  eye.  To  adorn  3 
emheilid) ; to  grace  or  fet  off. 

FLOURISH,  S.  any  cmbcflifhment.  Fi- 
guratively, beacty.  An  Qflentatious  difplap 
of  wit.  In  Fcnmanfhip,  ornaments  formed 
by  lines  curioufly  and  wantonly  interwoven. 

FLOU'RISHER,  S.  a fnecr  boafter.  One 
who  profpers. 

To  FLOO'T,  V.  A.  [fuyten,  Belg.  flouwr, 
Frlf.J  to  mock,  deiide,  orinhm.  Ncuteriy, 
to  behave  with  contempt  ; tofneer. 

FLOU'T,  S.  a mock  | a jeer ; a contemp- 
tuous infult. 

FLOlTrER,  S.  one  who  derides,  mocks, 
infults,  or  jeers  another. 

ToFL(Y  W,  V.  N.  [fowan,  Sax.]  to  run  * 
or  fpread, Applied  to  water.  To  move,  or  ly 
in  motion.  To  rife,  or  fwell,  applied  to  the 
tide.  To  melt,  applied  to  the  effcCt  of  heat, 
on  metals,  wax.  See.  To  proceed  ftom,  as 
an  efFedt ; to  be  owing  to,  ufed  with  from. 
To  abound  or  be  crowded,  followed  by  with. 
To  be  full  of  liquor,  applied  to  dilhking  vcf- 
fels.  “ Flowing  cups.**  Sbak.  To  hang 
loofe,  low,  and  waving.  “ A f^oebtg  man- 
tle.*’ Mortim . Actively,  to  cover  with  wa- 
ters. 44  A dream  at  hand  to  flow  the  ground.’’  * 
Sptff.  No  425.  To  be  flee  ftom  harflinef*. 

44  A f owing  period.”  To  write  fmoothly  of 
fpcak  eloquently.  a A fow  of  words.”  % 

FLO'W,  S.  the  rife  or  fwell  of  water.  A 
fudden  plenty  or  abundance.  4€  A fow  of 
fpirirs.  Pope . 

FLOWTF,  $.  tfieuY.  ft. fort,  Ital.]  that 
part  of  a plant  which  contain*  the  parts  ne- 
cefliry  for  the  piopagation  of  the  fpecies. 
The  male  flowers  are  thole  which  have  no 
germen,  dile,  or  fruit.  Female  flowers  xxc 
fuch  as  contain  the  germen,  flyle,  and  are 
edited  fruitful  • flowers.  Hermaphrodite 
flowers,  are  fuch  as  contain  both  the  male 
and  female  patts.  Figurarively,  an  or- 
nament or  embellifhment.  The  prime, 
bio.  m,  or  flourilhing  part  of  life.  The  moft 
Valuable  part  of  ans  thing. 

To  FLOW'ER,  V.  N.  f femrir,  Fr.]  to 
put  forth  flowers  or ‘blofloms  To  bloom, 
or  be  in  bloflom.  Figuratively,  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  age.  To  flourifh,  or  be  in  a profpe- 
rous date.  To  froth,  ferment,  or  mantle, 
applied  to  liquor  To  come  from  the  fur  face, 
like  errant,  ufed  with  off.  44  Thcfe  few 
ohfervations,  which  have  flower'd  off*'  Milt . 
To  adorn  with  the  refemblancc  of  flowers.  ‘ 

FLOWTRET,  S.  (a  diminutive  t>T 
fvwtr , feurete  Sec  FLORE  1 J a (mall  I1XI7 
pcjfedl  flower.  » 

FLOWER,  Adj. abounding,  adorned  with, 
or  full  of  flowrrs. 

FLOWTNG,  Adv.  with  readinefs,  quick- 
nefs.  or  volubility  With  abundance. 

FLOW'N,  Part.  fof  fy  or  fee]  gone  *• 
way  j departed  either  by  running  away  ©t 
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-flying.  Puffed  up;  fw  riled,  or  elated.; 
“ Flown  with  infolence.”  Par.  Loft, 

FLUCTUANT,  Part.  [ fluRuans , Lat  ] 
Wavering;  uncertain;  doubting;  unftcady. 

To  FLUCTUATE,  V.  N.  f fluRuatus, 
of  fluftuo , Lat  ] to  roll  to  and  fro.  To 
float  backwards  and  forwards.  Figuratively, 
to  hefitate  between  two  contrary  opinions. 
To  be  irrefolute,  undetermined,  or  in  doubt. 
To  be  in  an  uncertain  (late,  or  fubjedt  to 
changes  and  viciflitudcs. 

FLUCTUATION,  S.  [Fr.  fluRuatio, 
Lat.]  the  motion  of  waves  or  water  back- 
wards and  forwards.  Figuratively,  a ftate  of 
Tufpenfe,  irrefolution,  uncertainty,  or  inde- 
termination, applied  to  the  mind. 

FLUE,  S.  iJyg,  IflJ  a fmall  pipe  or 
chimney  Soft  down,  or  fur,  eafily  wafted 
by  the  wind. 

FLU'ENCY,  S.  the  quality  of  flowing, 
or  continuing  iti  motion.  Smoot  hnefs  of 
flile,  or  numbers.  Copioufnefs,  or  volubi- 
lity of  fpeech.  Affluence  : an  old  and  obfo- 
lete  fepfe. 

FLU'ENT,  Adj.  [ fluens , Lat.]  liquid  ; 
flowing;  in  motion.  Ready  ; copious,  ap- 
plied to  fpeech. 

FLU'ENT,  S.  a ft  ream  ; or  running  wa- 
ter. K To  cut  the  outrageous  fluent.” 
Philips. 

FLU'ID,  Adj.  [ ftuidus,  Lat.]  having  the 
parts  eafily  feparable  ; flowing  like  water  or 
any  liquid. 

FLU'ID,  S.  in  Medicine,  any  animal 
juice.  A 'iquor,  whofe  parts  yield  to  the 
fmrileft  force  imprefted,  and  by  yielding  arc 
eafily  moved  among  each  other. 

FLUI  DITY,  S.  [fluidity  Fr.]  a quality 
of  a body,  whereby  the  parts  are  lb  difpofed 
as  to  Aide  over  each  other,  and  give  way  to 
the  lea  ft  prefture. 

FLU'IDNESS,  S.  that  quality  in  bodies 
oppofitc  to  firmnefs,  by  which  they  yield  to 
the  leaf!  prefture. 

FLU'MMERY,  S.  a kind  of  food  made 
of  oatmeal  and  water.  Figuratively,  mere 
pretence;  flattery. 

FLU'NG,  [Particlp.  and  Prcter.  of  fling]  | 
thiown,  or  caft. 

FLU'OR,  S.  f Lat.]  a fluid  ftate.  “ Which  1 
keep  liquors  in  » fiucr."  Newt. 

FLU'RRY,  S.  aguft;  an  hafty,  fudden 
blaft,  or  ftornvof  wind.  u A flurry  from  tUc 
■north.”  Cullv.  Trav.  Hurry  ; a violent 
emotion. 

To  F LUST  I,  V.  N.  [flu fen,  Belg.]  .to  j 
flow  with  violence.  To  come  in  hafte.  I 
To  produce  a reddilh  colour  in  the  face,  by 
a hidden  flux  of  blood.  Actively,  to  colour 
or  redden.  To  elate,  or  elevate.  “ Flujhed 
with  great  vi&ories.”  jitter.  The  laft  lenfe 
•feems  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  fl  [h. 

FLUS'H,  Adj.  frefh  ; fall  of  vigour. 
“ Flufb  as  May.”  Sbak,  Affluent ; a- 
‘ bounding  ; flujh  of  money, 
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FLU'SH,  S;  an  afflux;  a fudden  itnpulfe* 
a violent  flow.  In  Gaming,  a number  of 
cards  of  the  fame  fort. 

To  FLUTTER,  V.  A.  to  make  hot  with 
drinking.  To  make  half  drunk. 

FLU'TE,  S.  ( flute,  Fr.  flauta,  Span. 
f.uto , Ital.J  a wind  inftrument,  divided 
into  the  common  and  German  flute ; the 
common  flute  is  played  by  putting  one  end 
into  the  mouth  and  breathing  into  it ; the 
notes  and  tones  arc  forme*  and  changed  by 
flopping  and  opening  the  holes,  fix  in  num- 
ber, placed  along  the  front,  and  one  behind 
the  neck.  The  German  flute,  the  mofc 
mellow  of  the  two,  and  moft  rcfembling 
the  human  voice,  is  not  put  into  the  mouth, 
but  founded  by  a hole,  a little  difrant  from 
ihe  upper  end  ; the  end  i.felf  being  flopped 
with  a tompioo  or  plug  , it  has  fix  holes 
beftdes  that  of  the  mouth,  and  the  key- 
hole, or  pinch  note.  In  Architecture,  per- 
pendicular channels  or  cavities  cut  along  the 
lhaft  of  a column. 

To  FLU'TE,  V.  A.  to  cut  channels  in 
columns  or  pilafters. 

FLU'TED,  Adj.  having  channels  or  hol- 
lows 

To  FLUTTER,  V.  N.  [flutter an,  Sax. 
flitter , Fr.J  to  move  the  wings  with  a quick 
motion.  To  lake  Ihort  flights  with  great 
agitation,  or  motion  of  the  wings.  Figura- 
tively, to  move  about  with  great  (how  and 
bqftle,  but  with  no  confcquencc.  T o le  in 
agitation.  To  move  irregularly.  To  be  in 
a ftate  of  uncertainty.  To  beat  quick  and 
irregularly;  to  palpitate,  appl.vd  to  the 
heart  Actively,  tp  drive  in  difordef,  like  a 
fl  ick  of  birds  fuddenfy  roufed  To  hurry 
the  mind,  or  put  it  into  cor.fufmn,  or  violent 
commotion.  To  put  into  confufioa,  or  to  dit- 
order  the  pofition  of  things.  To  move  with 
a quick  vibration,  or  a trembling  motion, 
applied  to  the  pl.yingof  a fan. 

FLUTTER,  S.  vibration  ; or  a quick  and 
irregular  motion.  Confufion  ; dlforder. 

FLUX',  S.  [Fr.  fluxus,  Lat.]  the  art  of 
flowing.  The  ftate  of  parting  away,  and 
giving  place  to  others.  In  Medicine,  an  ex- 
traordinary evacuation  of  fome  humour  of 
matter.  A dileafe  in  which  the  bowels  are 
excoriated  and  bleed,  called  a bloody  flux.* 
That  which  is  evacuated  by  animals.  In 
hydrography,  a regular  periodical  motion  of 
Vhe  fea,  happening  twice  in  twenty- four 
hours,  whereby  the  water  is  raifed.  Figura- 
tively, a concourfe,  or  confluence.  <#  The 
flux  of  company.”  Sbak.  The  ftate  of  be- 
;ng  melted. 

FLUX',  Adj.  [ fluxus , Lat.  of fluo , T at.] 
inconftant ; not  durable  j flowing  ; fucceflivc. 

To  FLUX',  V.  A.  to  melt.  To  f.di- 
vate  ; to  evacuate  by  fpitting. 

FLUXIL'ITY,  S.  poflibllity  of  being 
melted.  “ Fluidity,  or  at  leaft  fluxfflty. 
Boyle. 

3 M FLU'XION, 
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FLUX' ION,  S.  fFr  fiwcio%  Lat,]  the 
of  flowing  ; the  matter  that  flows.  In  Me- 
dicine, a fudden  cohesion  of  morbid  matter. 
The  velocity  by  which  a flowing  quantity  is 
incaeafed  by  its  generating  motion.  In 
arithmetic,  the  method  of  finding  ao  infi- 
nitely fmall  quantity,  which,  being  taken  an 
infinite  number  of  times,  becomes  equal  to  a 
given  quantity. 

To  F L.Y',  V.  N.  ffreter,  flew  or  fie  I ; 
ju:t.  fi:d  or  flown  ; fleogm,  Sax.  “ To  flyt 
John  ion  obferves,  is  properly  to  ufe  wings, 
and  gives  flew  and  fioivn.  To  flee , is  to 
efcape,  or  go  away,  from  flean  Sax.  and 
makes  fled.  They  are  now  confounded:”; 
but,  with  fubmiflion,  if  the  word  fly  be  de- 
rived from  fly,  Ifl.  which  fignifies  to  efcape, 
then  the  tiling  the  Englifh  word  in  that 
fenfc,  is  owing  to  no  confuflon  of  words ; 
and  the  flmilitude  between  that  word  and 
fly 7,  in  the  Ifl.  language,  which  fignifies  to 
ufe  wings,  may  be  the  reafon  why  fly  is  in 
Englifh  u fed  both  for  the  aft  of  uftng  wings, 
and  that  of  efcaping  danger  by  running 
away]  to  move  through  the  air  by  means  of 
wings.  To  afeend  in  the  air.  **  As  the 
/parks  fly  upwards.”  Job,  v.  To  perform  a 
journey  with  great  expedition.  To  burft. 
“ Your  bottle  flies' * Swift . To  break,  or 
.fhiver.  To  fly  on,  to  dart  u|>on  j to  attack, 
lorfpring  with  violence  j to  fall  on  fuddcnly. 
To  fly  in  the  face  of  a perfon,  is  to  infult  him. 
“ Ncglcdl  him,  or  fly  in  bis  face."  Swift . 
'To  fly  out , to  burft  luddenly  into  any  heat 
or  pa  (Hon  ; to  break  out  from  any  reflraint ; 
to  Bart  violently  from  any  direction.  To  let 
fly , to  difeharge  a gun  Or  other  fire-arms. 
To  be  light  and  unencumbered.  To  vanifh 
or  fade,  applied  to  colour.  To  run  away, 
or  attempt  to  efcape  any  danger.  Actively, 
to  avoid  ; to  (him.  To  decline.  To  refufc 
allocution  or  acquaintance  with.  To  attack 
by  a hawk  or  bird  of  prey.  ° With  her  fly 
-Other  raveping  fowl.”  Bacon. 

FLY',  S.  [flie,  fl^  ^yflogCy  Sax.]  a ffltal) 
winged  infefi,  of  different  fpccies.  That 
part  of  a machine,  which,  when  put  into 
root  on,  comiuucs  it  with  great  fwiftnefs. 

To  FLY'BLO'.V,  V.  A.  to  taint  with 
.flick  ; to  fill  With  maggots. 

• FLYBOAT,  S.  a kind  of  light  vcflcl  for 
failing. 

'•  FLY'ES,  S a peifon  who  runs  away  from 
.battle  5.  or  endeavours  to  efcape  danger  by 
flight.  One  that  cuts  its  pafljge  through  tli<? 
aii  l>V  menus  of  wings.  That  part  of  a jack 
wlilch  moves  round  on  a pivot  horizontally. 
Tn  architecture,  flairs  made  of  an  oblong 
fqtnure  figure,  whofc  fore  and  backfidcs  a.e 
parallel  to  each  other,  as  likewife  their  ends. 

To  FLYFISH,  V.  N.  to  angle  wi  h a fly 

- fi.r  a-taait*. 

FOA'L,  S.  [foia,  Sax.]  the  offspring  or 

- y wmg  of  M-  marc,  or  orhef  ’heart  of  burthen. 

‘ A’  prcfciit  ait  is  ufed  for  a yodng  ho  Me,  and 
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foal  For  a young  marej  but  formerly  C& 
latter  was  ufed  for  the  young  of  either  lex. 

To  FOA'L,  V.  A.  to  bring  forth  young, 
applied  to  a mare  or  afs, 

FOA'M,  S.  [ fam , Sax.]  the  white  fpit'L 
or  faliva,  which  appears  in  the  mouth  of  a 
high-mettled  horfe.  The  white  fubfianec 
which  gathers  on  the  top  of  liquors.  See 
FROTH. 

To  FOA'M,  V.  N.  to  have  the  mouth 
covered  with  frothy  fpittle.  To  froth  ; to 
gather  foam.  To  be  in  a rage  ; to  be  in 
violent  emotions  of  paflion,  alluding  to  a 
high-mettled  horfe,  who  foams  at  the 
mouth  when  checked.  fl  H c fcamrtb." 

FOA'M  Y,  Adj.  covered  with  froth  j or 
foam. 

FOB',  S.  \ fuppty  fupfacte,  Teut.]  a fmall 
breeches  pocket,  wherein  the  watch  isufually 
carried. 

To  FOB',  V.  A.  [fuppen,  Tetit.J  to 
cheat  ; to  trick  j to  defraud,  “ Find  my- 
felf  fobbed  in  it.”  Sbak . To  fob  off,  to  fhifr  $ 
or  put  off  by  fomc  trick,  or  artifice.  " The 
rafeal  fbbed  me  off  with  only  wine.”  /Jddij. 

FO'CAL,  Adj.  [from  focus]  belonging  or 
relating  to  a focus. 

FO'CIL,  S.  [focilet  Ye.  foci  lie,  Lat.]  in 
anatomy,  the  greater  or  lels  bone  between 
the  knee  and  ankle,  or  between  the  elbow 
and  wrirt. 

FO'CUS,  S.  [Lat.]  in  optics,  the  point 
where  the  rays  meet  and  crofs  the  axis  after 
refraction  by  a glals.  The  points  from 
which  rays  diverge,  or  to  which  they  con- 
verge. Applied  to  an  cllipfis,  a point  to- 
wards each  end  of  the  longer  axis,  whence 
two  right  lines,  being  drawn  to  any  point  in 
the  circumference,  lhall  be,  together,  equal 
to  the  axis  itfclf. 

FOD'DER,  S.  [ fodrr , f other , fotbur , 
Sax.)  dry  food  Bored  up  for  cattic  in  winter. 

To  FOD'DER,  V.  A.  [fodcr,  Vpa. ] to 
fupply  with  dry  food. 

FOD'DERER,  S.  one  who  fupplics  cattic 
with  dry  food. 

FOE'  S.  [fab,  Sax.  fie,  Scot.]  an  ene- 
my. Anadvcrfary;  an  opponent,  applied 
to  opinions.  u A foe  to  receive  doctrines.” 
Watts. 

FOE'MAN,  S.  an  enemy  in  war.  f<  What 
valiant  focmcn .”  Sbak. 

FOETUS,  S.  fLar.  pronounced  fee/us] .a 
child  in  the  womb,  when  it  is  pcrfccily 
^formed. 

.FOG',  S.  [Dan.  a flofm]  a low  cloud 
co^nfiQing  of  grofs  watery  vapours  n#ar  the 
furface  of  the  earth. 

FOG  GILY-,  Adv.  like  a fog.  QloOdily  ; 
darkly.  . > 

EQG'GINESS,  S.  the  Hate  of  being  dark 
or  mifly  by  a low  cloud,  confifling  of  vVatvry 

vapours. 

FOG  GY,  Adi.  full  of  dark,  cloudy  .and 
rfcolft  vanoftfs.  I^gurativcfy,  duff,  or  ftupid. 

F'OH, 
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FO'H,  Interjeft.  \fab,  Sax.  vee,  Lat.] 
an  interjection  ufed  to  exprefs  abhorrence, 
or  offence.  “ Feb  ! one  may  fmel!  in  fnch 
a will  molt  rank.*’  Sbak.  Commonly  made 
tife  of  when  offended  by  a very  effenfive 
fmell. 

FOI'BLE,  S.  [Fr.]  a weak  or  blind  fide. 
A natural  infirmity  or  failing.  A weak- 
nefs. 

To  FOl'L,  V.  A.  [afoler , old  Fr.]  to 
get  the  better  of  an  enemy. 

FOi'L,  S.  a defeat,  or  mifearriage.  An  ad- 
vantage gained  over  an  enemy.  Something 
of  another  colour,  ufed  by  jewellers  to  aug- 
ment the  luftre,  or  heighten  the  colour  of  a 
■Bone,  or  a diamond.  A blunt  fword  ufed 
in  fencing.  Something  indifferent  ufed  to 
difplay  the  excellence  of  fomething  clfe  to 
advantage. 

FOl'LER,  S.  one  who  has  gained  an  ad- 
vantage. 

To  F-OI.'N,  V.  A.  f poir.drty  Fr.]  to  pulh 
cr  make  a lunge  with  a weapon. 

FOI'N,  S.  a thru  ft  or  pulh  with  a weapon 
To  FOI'ST,  V.  A.  [faujfer,  Fr.]  to  in- 
iert  fomething  that  was  not  in  ao  original. 
To  interpolate  : Ufed  with  in. 

FO'LD,  S.  [fnlady  faldey  Sax.]  the 
ground  where  incep  arc  confined.  The 
place,  or  liable  where  fheep  are  houfed. 
“ Time  drives  tlie  Hocks  from  field  to  fold*' 
Raleigh,  Figuratively,  a flock  of  fheep.  A 
boundmy  or  limit.  t€  Nor  leave  their  feats, 
and  pafs  the  dreadful  fold Creecb,  A dou- 
ble ; one  part  turned  over  upon  another. 
The  plait  of  a garment , from  fil'd , or  fettl'd. 
Sax. 

To  FO'LD,  V.  A.  to  pen  fheep  in  a fold. 
To  double  5 to  plait.  Figuratively,  to  in- 
elofcj  to  include;  to  fhut ; to  embrace  with 
the  arms  clafped  round  a perfon.  Neuterlv, 
to  clofe  over  another  of  the  fame  kind.  To 
join  with  another  of  the  fame  kind. 

FOLIA'CEOUS,  Adj.  \ foliaceus,  Lat.] 
confining  of  thin  pieces,  or  leaves. 

FO'I.IAG  E,  S.  f ft  ui  It  age,  Fr.  from  fo- 
lium, Lat.]  an  aflembfage  of* flowers,  branches, 
or  leaves. 

To  FOX  I ATE,  V.  A.  f foliatus,  Lat.] 
to  beat  gold  into  thin  plates,  or  leaves. 

“ Gold  foliated1'  Newt.  Optic. 

FO'LIATING,  S.  applied  to  looking- 
glaffes,  is  the  fpreading  a compofition  to  the 
back  of  the  glafs,  that  will  refleft  images. 
The  competition  is  cal  led  foil,  and  made  of 
.quickfilver,  &c. 

FOLIATION,  S.  [fefarifi,  of  folium , 
lat.]  the  ad!  of  beating  into  leaves.  In  bo- 
tany, a collection  of  thofe  tranfitory  colour- 
ed leaves  called  petals,  which  conflitute  the 
cpmpafsor  body  of  a flower  ; of  great  ufe  in 
the  generation  and  prefervation  of  the  young 
fruit  or  ftpd. 

FO'LIO,  S.  fltaJ.  of  h folio,  Lat.]  a 
large  book^  vrbofe  pages  are  formed  by  a 
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I fhcet  of  paper  only  once  doubled.  In  ccm- 
mcico,  a page  or  leaf.  ‘ X - 

FO'LK,  S.  (pronounced  with  the  « long; 
like  that  i n profe,  fJa,  Sax.J  people.  Na» 
tions,  multitudes,  or  mankind  in  general,  l 

FOLK.STONE,  S.  a town  of  Kent,  wirh 
a market  on  Thuifdays,  and  one  fair,  on 
June  28,  for  pedlars  ware*  It  was  once  a 
flourilhing  town  of  large  extent,  containing 
five  parifh-churchcs,  which  are  now  reduced 
to  one  fmall  chuich,  and  three  meeting 
houfes.  It  is  a member  of  the  port  of  Do- 
ver, and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  and  1% 
jurats.  It  contains  about  350  houfes,  moffly 
built  with  brick,  and  difpofed  into  three  nar- 
row paved  (Ireets.  The  inhabitant*  are 
chiefly  employed  in  fifhing.  Near  it  is  San- 
gatc-caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  fea-coaft,  8 
miles  S.  \V.  of  Dover,  17  S.  E.  of  Canter- 
bury, and  69  E.  by  S.  of  London,  Lon. 
18.  55.  lat.  51.  2. 

To  FOL'LOW,  V.  A.  [folgian,  Sax./a/- 
gen,  Teut.]  to  go  after  a perfon.  To  pur- 
lue.  To  attend  on  as  a fervant.  To  iuc- 
ceed  or  happen  after,  in  order  of  time.  To 
proceed  from  as  a conference,  or  effeft. 
To  imitate,  or  copy.  To  obey  ; to  obferve, 
to  aflent,  or  give  credit  to.  a All  who  do 
not  “ follow  real  tradition."  Tillers.  To  at- 
tend to  ; to  be  bufied  with.  “ He  follows 
the  trade  of  a goldfmith.’*  Ncutcrly,  to 
come  after  another*.  To  fuccccd  or  be  after 
another  in  time.  To  proceed  from  as  an  ef- 
fect or  conference.  To  continue  or  purfue 
any  endeavour,  ufed  with  on.  **  If  we  ft>l* 
low  on  to  know  the  Lord."  Hofea. 

FOL'LOWER,  S.  one  who  goes  after  an- 
other. Figuratively,  a dependant  $ attend- 
ant; affbeiate;  companion;  or  imitator. 

FOL'L Y,  S.  Ifoledd,  Brit,  folie,  Fr./c/- 
lia,  Ital.]  wcaknels  or  want  of  underhand- 
ing:  Nat  ufed  in  the  plural  of  this  fen fc. 
Figuratively,  an  aft  of  negligence,  or  paffion 
unbecoming  the  great  diftates  of  cool  and 
un  bulled  rcfkftion  e in  this  fenfe  it  lias  a 
plural. 

To  FO'MENT,  V.  A.  [ foment  or,  Lat.] 
to  cherilh  with  heat.  To  bathe  with  warm 
lotions.  Figuratively,  to  encourage  ; to  cke- 
rifb. 

FOMENTATION,  S.  [Fr.]  in  medi- 
cine, the  applying  hot  flannels  to  any  pait 
dipped  in  medicated  decoftions.  The  liquor 
or  decoftion  made  from  boiling  medicinal 
ingredients. 

FOMEN'TOR,  S.  an  encourager  or  fup-, 
porter,  one  who  foments  or  bathes. 

FOND\  S.  Adj.  [ fundiari , Sax.  fonn,  Scot. 
foolifh.J  foolilh;  filly;  weak;  indifereet. 

“ ’Tis fond  to  wail  inevitable  ftrokes."  Shat. 
Trifling.  Foolifhly  or  indifcretely  tender, 
and  indulgent.  Loving  to  an  excels.  Pleaf- . 
cd  in  too  great  a degree.  Taking  too  much 
delight  in  a thing. 

To  FOND',  V.  A.  to  treit  wjth  an  iudif- 
3 M 2 erect 
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or^ef  (jeefi  of  love,  or.  wnierndfi  '' fil 'vihi^WSrhfinjs  SnJifJfe<tI|.  'fn  SfcWpTtirci 
fonJ  Ui  as  tiic  frow  and  child  of  loye.”  Dryd. Mdolatroufly ; wickedly.  , ;tti  , r,j.  , . .*. 

NfUtcrly,  to  be  find  of;  Jo  dojtco.;  love1  FOOT',  S.  [Plural  feet\fietar,  I fa  fat,  fit, 
to.cxcds.  “I,  poor  mon  iter,  fend  as  much  f*tusr  Goth.]  that  part  of  an  animal  where-  M 
on  Jufa'.^  Stdk.  oriit  ftamh  or  walks.  v In  Anatomy,  the  ex-- 

ToPONTJLE,  V.  A.  the  fame  as  fond,  crcmity  of  the  leg,  confiding  of  the  tarfitt, 
which  fee.  OrTflartr  of  the  ankle  from  the  body  of  the 

FOND'LING,  S.  a perfon  ttfeJ  with  too  foot,  the  metatarfus,  or  body  of  the  foot, 
much  indulgence,  or  legarded  with  an  ex-  and  the  toes;  the  wifdom  which  Hnncs forth 
cefs  of  affection.  ' < ih  the  Co  nftru^Hon  iri  rHis  part  of 'the  human 

FOND'LY,  Ad v foolifhly  5 indifcrcetly ; machine,  w-ould  require  fo  copious  a deferip- 
imprudcntly  ; injud’eioufly.  With  an  ex-  lion,  that  our  narrow  bounds  will  not  permit 
cefs  of  tendefnefs  or  indulgence.  us  the  pleafure  of  indulging  onrfelves  in  “it; 

FONDNESS,  S.  foolilhnefs ; folly : want  Figuratively;  that  pdrt  with  which  any  thing 
of  judgment.  “ Tondnefi  it  were  for  any,  j is  Tupported,  in  the  fame  man r.Cr  as  the  foot 
being  f.cc — to  covet  tetters.”  Spent,  An  fupports  the  body  of  an  animal.  The  lower 
cxccfs  ©f  love,  or  tendernefs.  part,  or  bafe.  “ Font  of  the  hill:**  Oil 

FOvJT',  S.  [fiote,  Fr.  fim,  Lit.]  a fur,  walking  oppofed  to  riding.  Condi- 
vtflcl  gene<ally  ot  marbtc  in  which  tht  wa-  tion  j fate  *<  On  the  hint  foot  with  ©nr 
ter  uftd  in  baptifm  is  contained.  fellow  fubjeftS.”  Swift,  A pbft  5 fcheme, 

FOOiy,  [filer.  Sax.  fade,  Ifl.]  what-  or  fettlemenr.  “ Upon  the  foot  of  our  com- 
ever  is  fwallowcd  to  repair  the  wants  of  na-  flitution.”  Swift,  To  fit  on  foot  ; is -to  give 
ture.  Figuratively,  any  thing  which  tn-  rife  to.  44  If  fuch  a tradition  were,  at  any 
courages  or  chenfhes.  “ The  food  of  thy  time,  fit  oHfoot.**  Tillotf.  In  Pohrry,  a cer- 
abufed  father's  wrath.*’  Sbak:  tain  number  of  long  and  fhort  fy  I tables  eon- 

FOOD'FUL,  Adj  fruitful;  fertile.  “The  Diluting  a diftinft  part  of  a verie.  A mea- 
foodfrl  earth.**  Dryd.  fuieof  twelve  inches. 

FOOL',  S.  [jfol,  Rrit.  and  Arm.  fil , TofPOOlV  VI  A.  to  fpurn,  or  kick  with 

Fr.]  one  who  has  not  the  propel- ufe  of  rea-  the  foot.  In  Dancing,  to  make  a noife  with 
fdn.  Figuratively,  one  who'  counterfeits  the  foot  imitating  rhe  rune  played*  by  the 
folly;  abolition,  or  jeftcr.  “'Call  rtiyjfa/  mofic.  To  knit  afoot  to  a Docking, 
hither.** Soak.  In  feripture,  an  idolater,  a FOOTBALL,  S a bail  made  of  leather* 
very  wicked  perfon.  “ Th e find  hath  faid  and  filled  with  wind  by  means  of  a bladder 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.”  Pfdl.  xiV.  I.  included  in  the  infide;  aifo  the  game  played 
In  common  convcrfation,  ufed  as  a word  of  with  ir.  ‘ •'  h ••  \ 

great  contempt.  To  play  tl/cfcol,  is  to  trifle,  FOOTED,  having  a foot,  or  fomething 
or  play  pranks  like  an  hired  jefter,  mecrly  to  to  contain  the  foot,  applied  to  Dockings,  or 
divert  or  make  fport,  or  to  6ft' like  a perfon  boots; 

void  of  common  tinderftandirig  To  make  a FOOT'HOLD,  S.  fpace  or  room  enough 
foil  of  a perfon,  is,  to  ra  Ifi  his  exportations  to  tread  on  ftciirely,  “ So  little  foothold.-* 
and  difappoint  them.  “ Tbhreik  promife \L'Eftranpe 

vrilh  him,  and  male  afiol  of  him.”  Sbak.  | FOOTLING,  S.  ground  or  fubftance-for 
To  FOOL',  V.  N.  tq.  trifle  ; to  toy*  to  the  foot  or  any  thing  to  reft  on.  “ The  un- 
idte.  Neutcrly,  to  impofe  ort.  . To  r.t’fe  a . ileJdtSft  footing  of  a fpeaf.”  ShdD  Ftfun- 
peribn's  expeditions,  and  afterwards  difiip-  j'dation  ; bafis  ; fupport;  place.  vTnead  f 
point  them.  To  deceive.  To  cheat,  ufed  walk  ; or  the  found  of  a petfon's  feet.  ' “ I 
drith  out  of.  c<  Fo'/Vhim  out  of  his  money.*’ 1 hear  the  footing  of  a man.”  Sbak'.  Ih  Pan- 
FOOL'ERY,  S.  folly.  An  rftffof  forty;  cing  a particular  manner  of  moving  the  feet, 
a trifling  prafflce.  An  art  of  indifefotionri  fo  as  to  ccchothe  found  of  the  tune.  Steps  j 
•4  It  is  mere  foolery  to  multiply  diflinft  parti-  I track  ; load.  FigUrativtly,  entrance;  be- 
cVilbrj.”  kVatn.  An  objert  of  Vdlly ; a thing  ( ginning.  “No  uleful  arts  have  yet  found 
vfrhich  indicates  folly.  Joining  hefe.”  Dryd.  State  ; ebndrtion. 

FOOLHARDINESS,  S.  daring  and  in-  “ On  what  footing  is  Denmark  wlthEng- 
•JrfcrCet  courage.  land?”  ’ ' - 

FOOL'HARDY,  Adj.  bold,  without  dif-  FOOTMAN,  S.  a menial  fervent  in  live-  • 
•rttion,  or  prudence.  ry.  One  who  walks  or  runs. 

FOO'LTR  AF,S.  afnareto  catch  theigno-  FOOTPACE,  S;  in  Building,  part  of  a 
rant  in.  41  Belts;  at  the  firft^  ^/cvc fool iy apt. %l  pair  of  ftairs,  wheieon,  after  four  or  five 
Dtyd.  Dtps,  yoh  arrive  to  a broad  place;  -where 

FOOl/TSff,  Adj.  entirely  or  naturally  you  may  take  two  or  three  pices,  before  you 
*rt  bn’tforftahding.  Figuratively,  want-  afceild  another  ftep.  A pace  no•fafter‘t■ynln, 
ing  pnidencc,  indifereet.  Ridibulbus,  un-  walking. 

reafontsbffe.  Ifl’ Scripture,  foreign,  idohttous,  FOOT'PATH,  S.  a narrow  which, 

©r  wirkrd.  • will  a<hnit  only  foot  pa flen^efs. 

FOOLISHLY,  Adv.  weakly  j without  FOOTSTEP*  6.  an  inrprtfflb*  made'  by 

w.a  - J V , • ' the 
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thq  foot  in  treating..,  Figuratifely#  jay  (R.ccj  To-FORBEA'R,  V.  A.  prefer,  //t'-- 
mark.  token,  fign,  or  example.  bore  ; ©r  1 have  furclcrn  ; forbaran , Sax.  | t© 

FOOT-STOOL,  S.  a ftool  whereon  a ceafe.  To  pauie,  or  delay.  To  decline.  V 
pcvfon  puis  his  feet  when  fitting.  to  omit,  or  abftain  from.  To  endure  with 

FOP.',  S.  [a  word,  by  Juhnfon,  fuppofed  patience.  “ By  long  forbearance  is  a prince 
to  be  formed  by  chance,  and  without  etymo-  perfuaded.**  Prw.  xxv.  15.  Atfivelfo  to 
logy]  a perfon  of  weak  uodcrllanding,  and  decline  ; to  (hun,  or  avoid  the  prcfcncc  of  a 
a fie&ing  .delicacy  too  much  both  in  drefe  and  perfon  or  thing.  To  abftain  from  any  adtion. 
behaviour.  To  fpare;  to  endure  provocation,  without 

FOPPERY,.!  impertinence,  ignorance,  any  fign  of  anger  or  refen  tment.  “ Forbear • 
or  folly.  “ Let  not  the  found  of  (hallow  ing  one  another  in  Jove.’’  Eph.  iv  2. 
foppery,  enter  my  houfe.”  Shak.  Affectation  FORBEARANCE,  S.  (bead*  of  abftatr- 
in  deefs,  rod  importance.  Foolery.  ing  from  any  ciime  or  fault.  The  adt  of  cn  . 

FOPPISH,  Adj-  foolilh  ; idle  ; vain,  during  offences  without  complaint,  refcm-  ' 
G.^uily.  Attended  with  too  great  an  affec-  men t or  anger. 

tation  of  ceremony  in  behaviour.  To  FORBI'D,  V.  A.  [pretcr,  forbade, 

, FOP'PISHLY.,  Adv.  vainly  oftentatiouf- . compound  preter.  I have  forbidden , part, 
ly*  like  a coxcomb.  . ..  : forbidden ,]  to  command  a perfon  not  to  per- 

F01”PI> HN’ S.  Ihowy,  gaudy,  aod  form  a thing.  To  bid  a perfon  not  to  enter, 
aflcdled  vanhy.  . “ Have  1 not  forbid  her  my  houfe.”.  Shak. 

FOPXING-,  S.  an  imitator  of  a fop.  A To  oppofc  or  hinder.  “ A blaze  of  glory 
petty  fop.  j that  fori: id  the  fight.'*  Dryd , Tocurfeor 

FOR/,  Prep.  £ far,  Sa  x.  faur,  or  faura,  devote  to  endlefs  mifery.  “ He  fliali  live  a 
Goth.}  on  account  of,  “ That  which  we  man  forbid.**  Shai.  The  laft  fenfe  is  obfo- 
forooT  unworthinefs,  are  unwqrthy  to  crave.  ” j letc.  Ncutcrly,  to  utter  a prohibition  j 
Mocker.  Jnftead.  of;  in  the  chhradler,  or  **  Now  the  good  gods  forbid!'*  Shak. 
likenefsof.  “ Embrace/or  truth.”  Locke . FORBID'DANCE,  S.  a prohibition  ; or 
Lay  for  dead.”  Dryd.  (i  He  refufed  not  to  die  command  todefift, 
for  thofethat  killed  him.”  Boyle . Conducive,  FORBID'DENLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a man-, 
promoting,  or  tending  to.  41  It  is  for  the  ner  as  is  prohibited;  unlawfully.  “ You 
general  good.”  TiL’otU  Towards  a certain  have  touched  his  <\uetn  forbidden  ly."  Shak. 
place.  “ We  failed  dircdtly  for  Jamai-  FORBID'DER,  S.  one  who  commands 
ca.  * With  approbation.  , “ Shadow  will  a perfon  not  to  do  a thing, 
fcrve/cr  fummer.”  Shak.  In  confirmation,  FORBIDDING,  Part,  railing  abhorrence, 
applied  to  proofs.  “ There  is  a natural,  im-  averfiun,  awe,  diftafte. 
mutable,  a ad  eternal  reafon  for  that  which  FO'RCfc,  S.  [Fr , for  out,  Ital.]  power; 
we  call  virtue.”  Tillotf.  Noting  poffibility,  vigour.  Violence.  Validity.  An  arma- 
power.  “ For  a holy  perfon  t«  be  humble  ment  ; warlike  preparations;  ufed  general- 
ici  as  hard  *$f>r  a prince  to  dibmit,  8c c.”  ly  in  the  plural.  Virtue,  or  efficacy.  In 
Taylor.  Left,  by  way  of  prevention,  or  for  Law,  an  offence,  by  which  violence  is  ufed 
fear.  “ And,  for  the  time  (hall  not  feem  either  to  perfons  or  things.  Delliny ; nccefr 
tcdious.”  Shak.  Againft,  or  as  a remedy  fity  ; irreliftible  power,  or  fatal  compulfion  ; 
for*  <<:  Good  for  the  gout.”  Garrets.  In  emphafis  on  a fcntence. 
exhange;  inftca’d,  or  in  the  place  of.  Through  To  FO'RCE,  V.  A.  [ forcer , Fr.}  to 
a certain  fpace  of  time.  In  fearch,  or  queft  compel  a perfon,  to  do  a thing  contrary  to 
of.  In  favour  of;  on  the  fide  of.  <c  Arif-  his  will.  To  overpower  by  ftrength.  To 
totlc  is  far  poetical  juftice.”  Dennis.  Fit  ; drive  by  violence  or  ftrength,  ufed  with  from 
becoming.  “ Is  ic/or  you  to  ravage  fca  and  or  car.  To  draw  or  pulh  by  mam  ftrength. 
land?’*  Dryd.  Followed  Uy  all,  it  implies  To  get  from  by  violence ; ufed  with  from • 
notwithftanding.  Coniidcring,  or  in  pro-  In  War,  to  take  or  enter  a city  by  violence; 
portion  to.  to  ftorm.  Toravifit ; to  lay  with  a woman , 

FOR/,  Conj.  becaule.  “ Yet  for  that  the  by  violence.  To  man  ; to  ftrengihcn  with, 
worft  men  are  mo  ft  ready.’*  Spenfer.  For  <21  foldiers.  “ The  pafiages  be  already  forfeit'* 
much  as,  implies  fince,  or  becaufe.  “ For  as  Raleigh.  To  force  out , to  extort  a thing  wh;«h^. 
much  as  it  i©  a fundamental  Jaw.”  Bac.  For  fhould  be  concealed. 

id hy  \ bccaufe  for  this  reafon  that.  FORCED,  Part,  obliged  or  compelled  to, 

FOR' AGE,  S.  [four age,  Teut.  foragium,  do  a thing.  Wrefted;  unnatural,  applied. to 
low  Lat.)  fearch  of  provifions.  Provifions  the  ufe  of  words.  “ Forced  conceits.”  jiddif. 
fought  abioad.  Provifions  of  any  kind.  FORCEDLY,  Adv.  violently;  compujr 

To  FOR'AGE,  V.  N.  to  wander  or  rove  lively  conftraincdly  ; unnaturally, 
at  a diftancc.  To  wander  hi  fearch  of  pro.  FORCE'LESS,  Adj,  without  ftrength^ 
vefions,  ‘or  litter.  To  ravage  or  feed  on  force  or  violence,. 

fpoil,  A^iveiy,  to  plundor,  ftvip,  or  fpoil.  FGR'CEPS,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Surgery,  an  in*! 

FORA'MINOUS,  Adj.  [ foramen , Lat.]  ftrument  ufed  to  extraft  any  thing  out  of, 
full  of  hnfesjor  purcs,  Porous,  i - , wouutjs,.  - 

•jrli  ' 1 * 1 FOR'CER, 
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FORrCF,R,iS.  thlt  which  Jfivffe  f©»pcl«, 
eonir rain s or  forces.  In  Mechanic*,  lb c tm* 
bohw  of  a pump  working  by  pulfior*  or 
force. 

P'O'RCIBLE,  Aflj.  ftrong ; powerful, 
oppofcJ  to  weak ; violent  ; a&ive,  or  effica- 
cious. Caufcd  by  ftrength,  force,  violence, 
nr  compulfion.  a The  abdication — the 
advocates  on  the  other  fide  looked  upon  it  to 
lufte  been  forcible."  Swift,  Valid  j binding 
in  bw ; obligatory. 

FO'RCIBLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of  eflltt- 
ing  anv  end  by  force, 

FORCIBLY,  Adv.  ftrongly;  powerfully; 
By  irreliftible  power,  fcrcngtli  or  force, 

FOR'CIPATED,  Adj.  [from  for  ceps  y Lat.], 
formed  like  a pair  of  pincers.  “ Hold  it 
with  the* r fore) f ted  mouth.”  Do  ham. 

FO'RD,  S.  [Sax.  from  faran,  to  pa C$ff*r, 
111  ] a (hallow  part  of  a river,  which  may  be 
paffed  without  fwimming.  Sometimes  it  fig- 
nifies  any  ftream,  current  or  river.  “ Permit 
niv  ghoft  to  pafs  the  Stygian  fad."  Dryd. 

To  FO'RD,  V.  A.  to  pafs  a rivci  without 
Swimming. 

FO'RD  ABLE,  Adj.  that  which  is  pa&ble 
or.  foot. 

FO'RE,  Adj.  [Sax.l  that  part  which 
enmrs  firll  when  a body  moves.  <4  Greater 
prefTing  on  the  fore  than  hind  part.”- Cbeyne. 

FO'RF.,  Adv.  that  part  which  appears 
fir  ft  to  thofe  l hit  meet  it.  “ Af  flight  fpar 
deck  /errand  af«,”  R^higk. 

T»FO'REARM,  V.  A.  to  provide  with! 
weapons  for  an  attack  or  refinance,  before 
cither  happen. 

To  FOREBODE,  V.  N.  \ fjnMtan, 
Sax.]  co  prrdift  or  foretell,  io  prefage; 
or  have  a fecret  fenfe  iinprefltd  of  Toiuc- 
thing  future,  generally  applied  to  fome  future 

• calamity. 

FO  REBODr.R,  S.  a prognofticator  ; 
footh  layer  ; foreteller,  a pre.agcr. 

To  FORECAST*.  V.  A.  to  plan.  .To 
contrive.  T«  forefee  or.  provide  again  fl. 
••  To  fareraK  ConfcquenceO’  L' Eft  range. 

FO'RfcCAST,  S.  contrivance.  A feheme; 
a plan.  Froviiioo  againft  any  accident  or 
emergence.  F orefight. 

FO'REC  ASTER,  S.  one  who  forefees  and 
provides  ugainfl  future  events. 

FO  RECASTLE,  S.  lhe  part-of  a fbip, 
where  the  forcmafV  (lands,  and  is  divided 
ftom  the  red  of  the  floor  by  a bulk.  head. 

FO'RECITED,  Part,  quoted  or  cited  bc- 
fo  c. 

• To  FORECLOSE,  V.  A.  to  (hot  up  ; to 
prevent  ; to  put  a flop  to.  In  Law,  Zofore - 
tirff  a to  cut  l^c  Powcr  °*  die 

equity  of  redemption. 

1 o FO  REDOOM,  V.  A.  ta  predeflinatc; 
to  predict. 

FO'RfeEND,  the  foremoft  part;  the 
firfl  part,  applied  to  time. 

FOREFATHER,  S.  an  aflccftcr.  . 


■frO  it 

„■  To  FORCFE'ND,  V,t  a.  *f  forbid.  ; V> 
avert;  to  deprecate.  “ Yteoy' no  fore  fend  !'■’ 
Shnk.  To  provide  for  ) to  fee ore  before-hand. 

FORF.FO'OT,  S.  (plural,  faeefeet)  that 
foot  of  a bead  which  it  neared  tire  head  ; in 
contempt,  a hand.  “ Give  me  thy  6(1,  thy 
forefoot  to  me  give.”  SbaJt.  Jn  Sea  language, 
applied  to  a veficl  which  fail*,  or  lie*  acrofs 
onotlicr’s  way. 

To  FOREGO',  V.  A.  to  quit,  refign,  or 
let  go.  To  go  before  ; to  he  part. 

FOREGROUND,  S.  that  part  of -the 
ground  of  a picture,  which  appear*  to  be  be- 
fore the  figures. 

FO  REHAND,  S.  that  part  of  a horle 
which  is  before  a rider. 

FOREHANDED,  Adj.  early  ; timely. 
Formed  in  the  forepart*.  “ A fubftantia^ 
true  bred  bead,  bravely  forehanded.".  Dryd. 

FOREHEAD,  S.  the  part  of  the  laee 
(rpm  the  eyebrowsto  the  hair  of  the  head. 
Figuratively,  impudence  ; confidence ; un. 
daunted  afluranec.  “ I fain  would  know  to 
what  branch  — they  can  have  the  forehead  to 
reply.”  Sou  ft,  p 

fOR'EiGN,  Adj.  [/.rain,  Fr.  forano , 
Span.J  of  another  country.  Alicaij  remote; 
not  allied.  Oppofite  ; irreconcileable  with  ; 
ufed  with  to,  ,buc  more  properly  from.  “A 
language  foreign  ta  my  heart.”  sJddif.  " Not 
foreign  from  fome  people’s  thoughts,”  Swif(, 
Excluded,  or  not  admitted  to  one’s  acquaint- 
ance or  company.  “ Keep  him  a foreign  man 
dhl."  Shalt.  A foreign  plea  in  Law,  ifi  that 
which  ie  out  of  a proper  court  of  juftice,  or 
uot  irial.l : n tlrccounrry  wherein  it  is  made; 
ibis  is  m.  re  properly  called  a foreign  anfuter, 
or  foreign  matter. 

FOREIGNER,  one  who  is  horuju.ano- 
t her  country.  The  produce  of  aoo(hci  coun- 
try; exoticka. 

FOR'EIGNNESS,  S remotenefs;  drangB- 
nefs.  Having  no  relation  to  fomething. 
“ Let.  not  the  foriignnejt  of  the  fulyett.” 
Locke.  . .... 

To  FOREJUDGE,  V.  A.  to  judge  hp- 
forehand.  To  be  prepofltfled  or  prejudiced 
for  or  agaiud.  . 

To  FOREKNOW,  V.  A.  to  h»v«  know- 
ledge of  a tiling  before  it  happens ; to  predift, 
to  prefage,  to  forefee. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE,  S.  knowledge  of 
a thing  before  hand.  v ..  .. 

FO'RELAND,  S.  in  Navigation,  a poinJt 
of  land  jutting  into  the  fea.  A promon- 
tory. 

To  FORELA'Y,  V.  A.  to  lay  wait  for. 

“ An  ambulh’d  thief  forelay i a traveller.” 
Dryd. 

FORELOCK,  S.  a lock  of  hair  which 
grows  on  the  forepart  of  the  head.  Ip^a 
ihip,  a little  fiat  wedge,  like  a piece  of  iron 
ufed  at  the  ends  of  bolts,  to  keep  them  from 
ilarting.  . - a y > 

FOREMAN,  S,  .the  chief  or  . principal 

perfo* 
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perfon  in  zrfj  affcmbly,  or  among  any  work- 
men. 

FO'REMAST,  S.  in  a (hip,  a round  large 
piece  of  timber,  feated  in  the  forepart,  on 
which  is  borne  the  forefail, 
i'  FO  REMEN  TIONED,  Part,  mentioned 
or  quoted  before. 

FO'REMOST,  Adj.  firft.  Chief,  principal, 
or  before  others  in  dignity. 

FO'RENAMED,  Par.  See  FOREMEN- 
TIONED,  named  or  mentioned  before. 

FO'RENOON,  the  firft  part  of  the  day, 
meafured  from  the  dawn  to  i*  o’clock  at 
noon. 

To  FOREORDAIN,  V.  A.  to  determine 
or  fix  an  event  before  it  happens  or  cxifts. 

FOREPART,  S.  the  fir  A part,  applied  to 
ti  tie.  “ The forepart  of  the  day”  Raleigh. 
That  part  which  is  firft  when  a thing  or  per- 
fon moves  along. 

FO'REPAST,  Part,  that  which  has  paO 
before  a certain  period.  M Of  all  forepaf  fi»s.” 
Ham*. 

FORERANK,  S.  the  firA  rank  ; front  or 
beginning.”  “ Within  the  forerank  of  our 
articles.’*  Shak.  Not  in  ufe. 

To  FORERU'N,  V.  A.  to  precede,  or  go 
before  as  an  earneA  or  token  of  fomething 
which  is  to  follow  : To  introduce  as  a mef- 
fenger  or  harbinger.  “ Pity  flill foreruns  ap- 
pro ching  love.”  Dryd . To  have  the  Aart 
of. 

FORERU'NNER,  S.  an  harbinger,  or 
meflenger.  A lign  or  omen  forefhewing  or 
prefaging  the  approach  of  fome  future  event. 

To  FORESE'E,  V.  A.  to  fee  or  have 
knowledge  of  fomething  which  is  to  hap- 
pen. 

To  FORESHORTEN,  V.  A.  to  fiiortcn 
figures,  in  order  to  ftiewthofe  behind  them. 

To  FORESHOW,  V.  A.  [Ereter,  I have 
forejbvwn,  Part. forejbewn]  todifeover  or  give 
notice  of  a thing  before  it  happens.  To  re- 
prefent  a thing  before  it  exifts.  44  What  is 
the  law  but  the  gofpcl  forejbtnved."  Hooker. 
The  participle  in  the  quotation  is  out  of 
ufe. 

EORESIGHT,  S.  the  a £t  of  perceiving  a 
thing  before  it  happens.  The  a (t  of  provid 
log  again  A any  future  event  or  calamity. 

FORESKI'N,  S.  the  prepuce. 

To  FORESLO'W,  V.  A.  to  delay,  im- 
pede, or  obArutt.  “ The  Nereids  though 
they  raid’d  no  ftorm— ; foref  ow'd  her  paflage.” 
Dryd.  To  neglect  or  omit.  44  No  coidnefs 
foref  nving,  but  wifdom  in  chufing.”  Bac . 

To  FORESPE'AK,  V.  A.  [from  fore  and 
/peak)  to  teil,  or  fhow  before  it  happens. 
“ No  ominous  foref peaking  to  lie  in  names.” 
Camden.  To  forebid,  from  for,  Sax.  ne- 
gative, and  /peak  i.  e.  to  fpcak  againft,  or  un- 
fay. * “ Thou  haA  flrefeokf  my  being  in 
tbefe  wars.”  Sbak. 

FOR'fiST,  S.  [foref,  Brit,  foref'  Fr.] 
a laf^e1  uncultivated  track  of  ground  over- 


grbtt'n  tvkh  trees.  In  Law,  a ^etTafa  'MH- 
tory  of  woods,  grounds,  and  fruitful1  pad* 
hires,  privileged  for  wild  beafts,  fowls  1 of 
the  foref , cnafe,  and  warren  to  reA  and 
abide  in,  in  the  fafe  protection  of  the'king 
for  his  pleafore ; bounded  with  irremove- 
able  marks,  and  replenilhed  with  beaAs  of 
venery  or  chafe,  and  with  great  coverts  ot 
vert  for  their  fuccour  and  abode  -y  for  the 
preservation  of  which  place,  vert  and  veni* 
fon,  there  arc  certain  particular  laws. 

FOR'EST,  Adj.  of  or  belonging  to  a 
fore  A.  Foref  cloth,  a peculiar  kind  of  broad 
cloth  made  in  Yorkftme,  not  fo  wide  as 
that  made  in  the  wcllern  counties,  nor  of 
fo  good  a fabric. 

FO'RESTAFF,  S.  an  inArument  ufed 
at  fea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bo- 
dies 5 fo  called  hecaufethe  obferver,  in  ufing 
it,  turns  his  face  towards  the  object. 

To  FORESTALL,  V.  A.  [foreftallan. 
Sax.]  to  anticipate;  to  take  up  bcforc-hand. 
“ What  need  a man  foreftall  his  date  of 
grief.”  Milt . To  hinder  a perfon  from  do- 
ing a thing  by  doing  it  before  him.  “ I will 
not  forefiiill  your  judgment  of  the  reft.”  To 
buy  commodities  before  another  in  order  to 
enhance  their  price. 

FO'RESTALLER,  S.  one  who  intercepts 
cuflomers  as  they  go  to  market.  One  who 
buys  up  great  quantities  of  provifions  or 
commodities,  only  to  raife  their  price. 

FOR'ESTER,  S.  [forefiert  Fr.]  one  who 
inhabits  a forefl. 

To  FORETASTE,  V.  A.  to  have  an  an- 
tetafte  of  ; to  have  a Arong  idea  and  earneA 
of  a thing  before  it  exiAs.  To  anticipate. 
To  tafte  before  another,  or  before  a determi- 
nate time.  44  Foretafied  fruit.”  Milt. 

To  FORETE'LL,  V.  A.  [Preter  and  Parti- 
ciple, foretold']  to  prophecy;  to  give  notice 
of  a thing  before  it  happens.  To  foretoken, 
or  predict. 

FORETE'LLER,  S.one  who  prcdifls,or 
gives  notice  of  things  beforethey  happen. 

To  FORETHPNK,  V.  A.  [Preter  and 
Part,  forethought ] to  have  an  idea  of  a thing 
in  the  mind  before  it  happens.  To  plan,  or 
contrive  before-hand. 

FORETHOUGHT,  S.  anticipation,  or 
forefight.  A provident  care  againft  fome  fu- 
ture event.  A fedatc  confideration  of  the 
confcquenees  which  will  follow  fome  future 
event,  with  proper  preparations  either  to  ob- 
viate, or  render  them  tolerable. 

To  FOREWARN,  V.  A.  to  give  proper 
notice,  and  caution  a perfon  from  doing  a 
thing  beforehand. 

FOR'FEIT,  S.  [ fferfed,  hr.  forfait,  Fr.] 
fomething  by  way  of  punifhmcm  fora  crime, 
or  a breach  of  contract.  A perfon  Fable  to 
punUhment,  or  one  who  is  condemned  to 
death  for  a crime.  44  Your  biotker  is  a for- 
feit of  the  law.**  Sha*. 

To  FOR'FEIT,  V.  A.  to  lofe  a privilege 

ot 
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er  advantage  enjoyed  before,  or  pay  a Tam  of'  Forked  part  of  an  arrow.  The  "prong,  tr 
money  as  a pnnifhment  for  feme  crime,  or  point  of  a fork, 

breach  of  condition  or  contract  To  FOR'K,  V.  N.  to  fhoot  into  blades, 

FORFEIT,  Particip.  liable  to  be  fetzed,  or  prongs,  or  divifions  like  thofc  of  corn. 

!oft,  either  on  account  of  the  commiflion  of  FOR'KED,  Adj.  formed  with  parts  re- 
a crime  j or  the  breach  of  a contra  ft.  fembling  the  prongs  of  a fork. 

FORFEITABLE,  Adj.  liable  to  be  loft  for  FOR'KEDLY,  Adv.  in  the  form  of  a 
crimes  ; non-performance  of  certain  condi-  fork  ; aukwafdly. 

tions.  FOR'JCY,  Adj.  pointed  like  the  prongs  bf 

FORFEITURE,  S.  [ forfeiture , Fr.]  the  a fork,  or  the  head  of  an  arrow.  4<  Thqr 
aff  of  lofmg  or  paying  on  account  of  fome  forty  tongue  and  pointlefs  fting  ” Pope. 
omiflfion  or  crime.  The  thing  paid  forfeit-  FORLOR'N,  Adj.  [ferlortn,  Sax.J  defti- 
ed  or  loft  as  a punifhmcnt.  A fine.  tute  ; deprived  of  ; forfaken  ; wretched. 

FORGa'VE,  Preter.  of  forgive.  Loft;  defperaie.  Small;  in  a ludicrous 

FO'RGE,  S.  [Fr.  forgia , Itai.j  the  fur-  fenfe.  “ So  forlorn, , that  his  dimenfions 
nace  where  iron  is  properly  tempered,  or  to  any  thick  fight  were  invincible.”  Shaft. 
beaten  into  any  particular  form.  In  com-  Forlorn  hope,  thofe  foldicrs  who  are  fent  on 
mon  difeourfe,  forge  is  ufed  for  large  work,  any  defpdrate  enterprize,  or  make  the  firft 
and  fmithy  for  imall  ; but  this  diftinOion  is  onfctina  batflc  ; being,  as  the  term  imports, 
not  prclerved  in  hooks.  Figuratively,  any  deftitute  of  all  hopes,  and  in  fome  meafure 
place  where  a thing  is  formed,  made,  os  con-  doomed  to  perifh. 

ccivcd.  FORLO'RN,  S.  a loft,  forfaken,  friend- 

To  FO'RGE,  V.  A.  f forger,  Fr.]  to  lefs>  or  hclplefs  perfon.  4<  To  live  in  Scot- 
form  or  beat  by  the  hammer.  To  make  by  land  a forlorn Shak . 

any  means.  To  counterfeit,  or  falfify.  FOR'M,  S.  \ forme,  Fr.  forma,  Lat.]  the 

FO'RGER,  S.  one  who  makes  or  forms  external  appearance,  ftiape,  Or  model.  Fi- 
fty beating.  One  who  counterfeits.  gurativcly,  beauty.  He  hath  rto  form.” 

FO'RGER Y,  S.  the  crime  of  counter-  Jfai . liii.  2.  Regularity;  method;  order, 
/citing  with  intent  to  defraud  or  impofe upon,  applied  to  placing  things,  or  the  arrange- 
The  aft  of  fabrication.  Smith’s  work  ment  of  the  parts  of  a difeourfe.  External 
made  by  forging.  appearance,  or  meerfhow.  Any  ftated  mc- 

To  FORGET,  V.  A.  [Prefer,  forgot, Tart.  thod  or  eftablifhed  practice.  A long  feat  or 
forgot^  or  forgotten,  vergetex,  Bclg.J  to  lofe  the  bench.  In  fchools,  a clafs,  or  divifion  of 
remembrance  of  Figuratively,  to  neglect,  or  fcholars.  In  Hunting,  the  feat  or  bed  of  a 
take  no  more  thought  of,  than  of  a thing  bare.  That  which  gives  eflencc  to  a thing, 
entirely  forgotten.  “ Can  a woman  forget  In  Phyfic,  that  whicn.denotes  the  manner  of 
her  fucking  child.”  Jfai,  xK*.  5.  being  peculiar  to  each  body,  or  conftirutes  it 

FORGETFUL,  Adj.  not  retaining  athing  fuch  a particular  body  and  diftinguifties  it 
iu  the  memory.  Caufing  forgetfuinefs.  from  every  other.  In  Printing,  a certain 
Negligent  ; negkOfifl  ; caretcfs.  number  of  pages  contained  in  an  iron  fqtsare 

FORGETFULNESS,  S.  the  habit  of  or  chafe.  In  the  mechanic  arts,  a kind  of 
doling  the  remembrance  of  a thing.  Negli-  mould  whereon  a thing  is  fafhioned  or  no- 
gence,  or  licglcfh  dellcd. 

y FORGE'TTER,  S.  one  who  ceafcs  to  FO'RMA  pauperis , [Lat.  after  the  man- 
. remember  a thing.  Figuratively,  one  who  ner  of  a poor  man]  in  Law,  is  applied  when 
■ is  carelcfs  or  negligent.  a ptrfdn  has  cattfe  of  fuit,  but  is  trot  able  to 

To  FORGAVE,  V.  A.  [forpfan , Sax.]  pay  the  charges.  In  which  cafe,  he  makes 
to  pardon  a crimes  or  a criminal.  To  fore-  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  five  pouuds,  his 
go,  or  not  to  iofift  upon  a right.  4‘  Forgave  debts  bring  paid,  and  bringing  a certificate 
him  the  dtbr.”  Matib.  xviii.  27.  from  fome  lawyer,  that  his  caufe  is  a juft 

FOR GT VF.NESS,  S.  \ forgfennyffc,  Sax.]  one,  the  judge  admits  him  to  fue  in  forma 
the  a^t  of  palling  by  thccfLnces  or  a perfon  pauperis , i.  e.  without  paying  fees  to  tl)C 
without  anger  or  punifhmcnt.  Willingnefs  counfeilor,  attorney,  clerk,  or  the  ft  amp* 
to  pardon.  Remiffion  of  a fine,  cr  the  giv-  duty.  This  cuftoni  has  its  beginning  from 
inga  perfon  a debt  which  he  owes.  fat.  11.  ‘Hen.  vii.  c.  t2.  The  profeftors  of 

FORGI'VER,  S.  one  who  forgoes  his  the  law,  at  prefent,  difeomage  as  much  as 
right  to  a debt,  mitigates ‘or  leflens  a fine,  or  pofTible,  this  mode  of  proceeding  at  law, 
pafles  by  an  offence  without  punilhment  or  which  is  not  the  leaf!  to  be  wondered  at ; 
anger.  for  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  a council. 

FGR'K,  S.  \fforcb , Brit,  fourche , Fr.  who  will  endeavour  to  miflead  a jury,  nna 
/urea , Lat.]  an  inftnnnent  made  with  iron  pervert  juftice,  becaufc  he  has  .received  a 
prongs,  lharp  at  the  point,  and  ufed  to  flick  fmall  fum  for  that  purpofc  from  his  client, 
into  and  take  up  meat  and  other  things  with;  will  ever  ccndefcend  to  plead  a poor  man's 
when  it  has  a very  long  handle  and  three  cattfe,  merely  becaufc  he  is  poor,  and  bas 
prongs,  it  is  called  a trident.  The  point  op  only  juftice  and  equity  on  his  fide ! 
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ft  FOR'M^L,  Adj.  [firpselr  Fr*  firfajRr, 
Lat.J  applied  to  drefs  or  behaviour,  ceremo- 
nious ; folernn  precile;  exact  to  aifeftation. 
Done  according  to  certain  rules  or  methods  5 
regular;  methodical.  Mcerly external  ; hav- 
ing the  appearance  onlv,  noi  the  power,  c f- 
ience  or  fubft&nce.  Having  the  power  of 
making  a thing  to  be  what  it  is;  confti- 
tuent  5 edential.  Retaining  its  original  and 
proper  or  former  drape.  “ 1 ill  I lrave  ufed 
the  approved  means  I have  to  make  of  him 
a fottnai  man  again.'*  Sbab.  Jk 

FOR'MALXST,  S.  [formalifte,  Fr.]  ope 
who  praftifes  external  ceremonks.  One  who 
prefers  appearance  to  reality. 

FORMA'LITY,  S,  ceremonious  exaft- 
nefs  to  exeefs  $ clknce,  or  quality,  by  which 
any  thing  is  what  it  is.  In  Law,  the  rules 
preferibed,  or  cuftoms  obferved  in  carrying 
on  any  -caule.  Solemn  order,  habit,  or 
diefs. 

To  FOR'MALIZE,  \formalijcr%  Fr.]  to 
form,  make,  or  model.  To  affeft  forma- 
lity ; to  be  fond  of  ceremony. 

FOR  MALLY,  Adv.  according  to  efta- 
blilbed  rules.  In  a precife  manner ; will) 
too  great  a deflation  of  ceremony.  In  out- 
ward appearance.  Adequately  ; cflcntially  ; 
really. 

FORMATION,  S.  [Fr.  format to,  Lat. ] 
the  aft  of  forming,  or  producing  a thing. 
The  manner  in  which  a thing  is  made. 

FOR/MATIVF,  Adj.  [format us,  Lat.  of 
formoy)  having  the  power  to  make  or  form. 
“ By  any  formative  power  redding  in  the 
foil.”  Bentley. 

FOR'MER,  S.  [from  fmi\  one  vtho  forms 
a thing.  A maker.  44  The  former  of  our 
bodies.”  Ray. 

FOR'MEK,  Adj.  f forma.  Sax.  fntmijl. , 
Ooth.  firit.  Hence  former  and  fomtcjl , com 
mt'niy  written  foremofi , as  if  derived  of  forty 
Sax.  before  and  moft,  a luperlative  adjeftive. 
Foremofi , according  to  Johnfon,  '*  is  only 
applied  to  place,  rank,  or  degree,  and  former 
to  rime  y for  when  we  fay  the  tail  rank  of  a 
proceflion  is  like  the  former , we  refpeft  time 
rather  than  place,  and  mean  that  which  we 
faw  before,  rather  than  that  which  had  pre 
cedence  in  place.”  Yet  with  deference  to  fo 
celebrated  a writer,  I am  of  opinion,  that  in 
the  halt  in  (lance  a Hedged,  we  mean  rather 
that  which  is  palled  by,  or  has  a place  be- 
yond us,  rather  than  the  time  in  which  it 
paifed]  before  in  time.  Motioned  before 
another;  pad.  44  This  was  the  curtom  in 
former  times.” 

FOR'MERLY,  Adv.  in  times  paft. 

FORMIDABLE,  Adj.*[Fr.  fermidatiiis, 

. JUt.]  terrible;  dreadful.  Occafionjng  great 
- fear.  To  be  feared. 

-F.OR'MJD  ABLENESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
e exciting  terror  or  fear. 
n ' FOR'MJDABLY,  Adv*  fo  is  to  excite 
fear.  . ; 
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Ad>  fhepelef*/  of  without 

any  regular  form.- 

FORMULARY,  S.  [fon»ul*irer  Ff.]  a 
book  containing  the  picfcribed  tuics  df  per- 
forming any  thing. 

FOR'MULE,  S.  [Fr.  formulay  Eats]  a 
fet  rule,  form,  or  model. 

To  FOR'NJCAIE,  V.  A.  at.J 

to  commit  lewd  actions.  s 

FORNICATION,  S.  [Fr.  finticatio , 
Lat,]  the  aft  of  incontinency  between  un- 
married perfons.  Simple  fort  1 ration^  is  that 
which  is  committed  with  a common  proHi- 
tutc,  and  fuppofed  by  fume  cafuifls  to  be  the 
lowed  degree  of  this  crime.  In  Scripture, 
fornication  is  ufed  for  idolatry,  the'  compaft 
between  God  and  the  Jews,  with  refneft  to 
the  theocracy,  being  conlidercd  in  the  light 
of  a marriage  contraft. 

FORNICATOR,  S.  a (ingle  man  who 
is  guilty  of  incontinency  with  an  unmariicd 
woman. 

! FORNICATRESS,  S.  a fingle  woman 
guilty  of  incontinence  with  an  unmarried 
man.  - > t 

To  FQRSA'KE,  V.  A [Prcter  firfoU, 
Part.  Pa(T.  forj'ook  or  forfaker.y  ferfacat ij  Part  ] 
to  leave  in  refentroenr,  neglect,  or  difhkc. 
To  break  off  friendship  or  commerce  with. 
To  leave  or  go  away  from.  To  defert  ; or 
withdraw  any  kind  offices  or  aifidance  (torn  a 
per  Ton. 

FOR'SA'KER,  S.  one  who  quits  or  de- 
lcrts. 

FORSOOTH,  Adv.  [ forfotb,  Sax-]. in 
truth  : Surely,  certainly.  L’fed  at  prefent 
only  in  a ludicrous  and  contemptuous  fenfe. 
Formerly  it  was  ufed  as  a word  cf  honour, 
it  being  probable  that  an  infetior  being  called, 
ufed  to  anlwei,  yes,  forfootb.  which  m time 
lofing  its  meaning,  w-s  ufed  as  a com*  ella- 
tion,  and,  as  the  Cuardun  lu»s,  in  dead  of 
the  French  word  Madam  to  a lady,  and  from 
\bakej'pe(.r  it  appears  likewife  to  have  been 
ufed  in licad  of  Sir,  when  (peaking  to  a 
man. 

To  FORSWEA'R>  [Prefer forjwore , Part. 
forfworr.y]  to  renounce,  quit,  01  deny  upon 
oath.  Nemerly,  to  fwear  f wifely. 

FORS  WEA'RERj  S.  one ' who  fwcars 
falfcly. 

, FO'R.T,  S.  [Fr.  forth,  Lar.]  a fmall  caft’e 
or  iortref6  ; or  a work  cncomp*(7cd  with  a 
moat,  rampart,  and  parapet,  to  fecure  iumc 
high  ground,  or  pailige. 

FO'RTI  D,  Adj.  (lengthened,  or  guarded 
by  forts.  44  A ferted  rcfldcixct."  Sbak.  t ' 

FO'RTH,  Adv.  j forth , S.ix. » forward  ; 
onward,  or  in  advances,  applied  to  time. 
Before  another,  or  in  advance,  applied  co 
place.  Abroad  or  out  of  doois,.  jmried  with 
the  verbs  conxot  go.  Gut  of,-  01  beyond  the 
boundaries  cf  a place.  Yv allied  his  father’s 
fortunesycr/6  of  France.”  SSaJu  : 
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FO  RTHCOMING,  Adj.  ready  to  ap- 
pear or  come  forih.  “ See  that  he  be forth- 
coming" Shak. 

FORTHWI'rH,  Adv.  immediately; 
without  delay,  now. 

FOR7 TIE  l’H,  Adv.  [ geferteogotba , Sax.] 
tbit  which  is  next  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

FOR  riFIC.VTION,  S.  fFr.]  a place 
Arengthencd  with  ramparts,  &c,  in  order  to 
defend  it  from  the  atacks  cf  an  enemy. 

FORTjFl'ER,  S.  one  who  eredh  works 
to  defend  a place.  Figuratively,  one  who 
fupports,  countenances,  or  upholds. 

To  FORTIFY,  V.  A.  \fcrtifer,  Fr.]  j 
to  ftrengthen  a place  againft  attaclcs  by  forti- 
fications. Figuratively,  to  confirm,  en- 
courage, or  invigorate.  To  fix  from  alter- 
ing ; to  confirm  in  a refolution. 

FORTILA'GE,  S.  a little  fort  or  block- 
houfe.  “ In  all  narrow  paflages — there 
(hould  he  fome  little  fortilage .**  Spenfer. 

FO'RTITUDE,  S.  [ Fr . fi'titudo,  Lat.] 
the  act  of  undertaking  hazardous  or  dan- 
gerous enterprizes  with  ealmnefs  and  fereni- 
ty,  and  purfuing  virtuous  deftgns  unfhak- 
en  by  menaces  or  temptations.  Bodily 
flrcngth.  or  force.  44  His  own  arm’s  for- 
titudeShak. 

FORTNIGHT,  S.  [contracted  form 
fourteen  nights.  Thus  the  northern  nations 
counted  their  time  by  nights  ; we  have  not 
only  the  afiertions  of  Carfar  and  Tacitus  to 
confirm  ; but  it  feems  to  have  been  derived 
to  them  from  the  Jews,  and  is  a traditionary 
confirmation  of  tnc  Mofaic  account  of  the 
creation,  wherein  the  nights  are  pLccd  firft 
in  the  order  of  time,  thus  : “ The  evening 
and  morning  were  the  firft  day.’*]  The 
fpare  of  two  weeks. 

FORTRESS,  S.  [ fir tcrtfley  Fr.]  a ftrong 
hold  ; a general  name  for  all  fortified  places. 

FORTUITOUS,  Adj.  [fortuity  Fr.  fir- 
tuitusy  Lat.]  happening  without  any  rational 
caufe-  Accidental  t Cafunl. 

FORTUITOUSLY,  Adv.  by  chance; 
without  ihe  defign  or  operation  of  any  in- 
telligent caufe. 

FORTUITOUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
.having  no  apparent  caufe,  or  being  produced 
without  defien. 

FORTUNATE,  Adj  [fortunatus,  Lat  ] 
lucky  \ happy  ; fuccefsful,  applied  both  to 
perfons  and  thing*. 

FORTUNATELY,  Adv.  fucccfsfully  ; 
fo  a*  to  attain  one’s  end,  or  the  ohjeCt  of 
one’s-  wilhes. 

FORTUNE,  S.  f fnrtunay  Lat  ] chance; 
a power  or  deity  fuppofed  to  diftribute 
the  lots  of  mankind  on  y accordhi?  to  ca- 
price or  humour.  The  good  or  ill  which 
be  fa ’Is  a perfon.  The  chance  of  obtaining 
a foppor?  or  livelihood.  Eftate  ; or  poftef- 
fu>n«.  The  money  which  a man  or  woman 
brings  with  them  on  marriages.  The  fu- 
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ture  events,  whether  good  or  bad,  which 
may  happen  to  a perfon. 

To  FORTUNE,  V.  N.  to  happen;  to 
fall  out  ; to  come  to  pafs  by  chance,  or 
without  the  interpofition  of  any  rational  or 
natural  caufe.  To  predict  a tutu.e  event, 
accented  on  the  fecond  fyllahle.  “ Fortun'd 
the  dying  notes  of  Rome.”  Dryd.  Jtrv. 

FORTUNED,  Adj.  happening  fuccefs- 
fully;  fuccefsful.  Foretold. 

FOR'TUN E-HU'NTER,  S.  a man  who 
feeks  after  perfons  of  great  poitions  to  en- 
rich himfclf  by  marrying  one. 

FOR'TUNCTELLER,  S.  one  who  pre- 
tends to  foretell  future  events. 

FO'RTY,  Adj.  [fcoruertigy  Sax.]  a num- 
ber confiding  of  four  times  ten. 

FOR'UM,  S.  [Lat.]  a public  place  at 
Rome,  where  lawyers  and  orators  made 
their  lpeeches  in  matters  of  property,  or  in 
criminal  caufes.  Any  public  place.  Among 
cafuilts,  a jurifdi&ion  j thus,  in  f,ro  legi:t 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; in  foro  ccrfcicntice , 
in  the  eye  of  God,  or  our  own  confcience. 

FOR'WARD,  Adv.  [ fonceardy  Sax.] 
towards  a place  ; ftraight  before  a perfon. 

FOR'WARD,  Adj.  warm  ; anxious  wil- 
ling or  ready  to  do  a thing.  Premature;  or 
ripe  too  foon.  Prefumptuous  ; confident  ; 
not  having  the  referve  or  modefty  fuitahle  to 
a perfon’s  years  “ A fomvard  girl.”  In  the 
forepart,  oppofed  to  behind.  “ Take  the 
mftant  by  rh t fomvard  top.”  Shak.  Quick'; 
haPy.  Almoft  finilhed  ; far  advanced. 

To  FOR'WARD,  V.  A.  to  promote  a 
defign  ; to  accelerate,  haften,  or  advance  in 
growth,  improvement,  8cc.  1 o encourage, 
or  patronize  an  undertaking. 

FOR'WARDLY,  Adv.  eagerly;  haflily; 
rafhly.  In  a hurry,  rudely. 

FORWARDNESS  S.  cagernefs  orreadt- 
nefs  to  do  a thing  ; rezdinefs  to  learn ; early 
ripenefs.  Confidence,  rudcncft. 

FOR'WARDS,  Adv.  ftraight  before.  In 
a ftraight  line  or  motion  from  a perfon’s 
face. 

FOS'SE,  S.  \ ffoty  Bvt.fofleyYr.foffay  Lat.J 
in  Foriifica'ion,  a ditch  or  moat.  In  Ana- 
tomy, a kind  of  cavity  in  a bone,  which  has 
no  pafftge  or  perforation  through  it  ; when 
the  pa  Page  is  narrow,  it  is  called  a fnus. 

FO'SSET,  S.  Sec  FAUCET. 

FOS'SE  WAY,  S.  one  of  the  great  Roman 
highways  in  England  ; fo  Called,  according 
to  Cambden,  bccaufe  ditched  on  both  fides, 
from  foffa , Lat.  a ditch. 

FOSSIL,  Adj.  f foffilt,  Fr.  Lat.] 

dug  ou  of  the  earth. 

FOS'SIL,  S. , a body  formed  under  the 
furface  of  the  earth. 

To  FOSTER,  V.  A.  [MUm,  Sak.J- 
ro  nourifh,  to  cherifh  with  food  ; to  nurfe 
or  bring  up  a young  child.  Figuratively,  fo 
pamper,  encourage,  or  train  up.  To  che^- 
3 ‘ rifh^ 
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r»fh,  or  forward.  “ Yc  /bftermg  breezes," 
TbomJjn. 

FOSTERAGE,  S.  the  emplov  of  nurf- 
ing  of  bringing  up  a young  child.  “ The 
charge  and  /jlerage of  this  child.”  Ra/cigb. 

FOSTER  BROTHER,  S.  f /ofler  bro- 
ther, Sax.]  ont  bred  up  by  the  fame  woman 

FOSTER-DA'ME,  S.  a woman  who 
brings  up  another  perfon ’s  child. 

FOS'  j ERER,  S.  one  wl\o  brings  up  a child 
in  (lead  ot  its  parents.  One  who  nourifhes  or 
cherifhes. 

FOSTER  MO'THER,  S.  [/offer  m^dcr. 
Sax.]  a woman  who  brings  up  (he  child  of 
another. 

FOSTER-NUR'SE,  S.  [an  improper  com- 
pound, becaufe  /offer  and  rwrfe  convey  the 
fame  idea]  a nurfe,  or  one  who  feeds  or 
brings  up  a child  for  another.  “ Our /ofter- 
rur/e  of  nature  is  repo'c."  Sbak. 

FO'STER-SON,  S.  a boy  nurfed  from 
his  infancy,  by  a perfon  not  his  parent. 

FOU'L,  Adj.  [/uJ,  Sax.  /aul,  Teut.J 
dirty,  filthy,'  not  /air,  or  clean,  impure; 
polluted.  Uling  indelicare,  or  ohfccne  ex 
prefGons.  “ Withyiw/  mouth.**  Sbak,  Not 
lawful,  or  honeft.  Hateful,  ugly,  loath- 
fome.  44  The  foul  witch.’*  Sbak.  Difgracc- 
fu!,  fbamefull.  #<  Overthrow  and  foul  de- 
feat." Par  Lojf.  Full  of  grofs  and  bad  hu- 
mours, applied  to  the  habit  of  the  body. 
Cloudy,  or  tempeftuous,  applied  to  weather. 
Muddy,  thick,  applied  to  liquors,  “To 
fall  foul,"  Rough  force,  or  unfcafonable 
violence.  Among  feamcn,  entangled j as 
44  a rope  i s/oul  ot  an  anchor."  Overgrown 
with  mofs  or  other  impurities,  which  hinder 
a (hip’s,  way;  applieJ  to  9 (hip  bottom.  To 
make  foul  water,  applied  to  a,lhip  whofc  keel 
approaches  fo  near  to  the  bottom-nL  a river, 
as  to  raife  mud  from  thence,  and  difturb  01 
thicken  the  water  thereby. 

To  FOU'L,  Y.  A.  to  daub  ; to  bemire, 
or  foil. 

FOU'LFACED,  Adj.  having  a dirty  01 
ill-looking  countenance. 

FOU'LLY,  Adv.  filthily,  naftiiy;  dirty 
or  foiled  in  fuch  a manner,  ai  to  raife  loath- 
ing. In  an  unfair  or  dilhoneft  manner. 

FOU'LNKSS,  S.  the  quality  which  excites 
an  ides  of  dirtinefs.  Pollution.  JLtcfulnefs. 
Uglinefs.  Deformity.  Dilhondly. 

FOU'ND,  preter  and  participle  paffive  of 
find. 

To  FOU'ND,  v.  A.  [/order,  Fr,  /undo, 
Lat.]  to  lay  the  foundation  of  any  building. 
To  eftablifh  or  ereft.  To  give  birth  to. 
44  He  /ounded  an  art."  To  fix  firm. 
44  Founded  as  the  rock."  Sbak.  To  fet 
ap.*rt  a fum  of  money  as  a fund  for  main- 
taining an  hofpita),  &c. 

To  FOU'ND,  V.  A.  [/ondre,  Fr.  /undo, 
Lat.]  |o  form  by  melting  and  pouring  into 
moulds.  To  caft  rnclals  into  any  particular 
form  or  fhape. 
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FOUNDATION,  S.  [fmJatim,  Fr.J 
1 he  lower  parts  which  fupport  the  reft  of  a 
houfe  or  building.  The  ad  of  laying  the 
bafis  of  any  thing.  The  original,  or  rife. 
A revenue  fettled  and  eftablilhed  for  any 
purpofe.  An  efiablifhment  or  fettlement. 

FOU'NDER,  S.  a builder;  one  who 
ereds  an  edifice.  One  who  endows,  orefta- 
blilhes  a revenue  for  the  fupport  of  any  hof- 
pital,  college,  ikp.  One  who  gives  rife  or 
origin  to  any  art  or  manufadure.  One  wlio 
forms  figures  of  melted  metal  by  pouring  it 
into  moulds 

To  FOU'NDER,  V.  A.  [/ndre,  Fr.] 
to  caufe  fuch  a forenefs  in  a horfe’s  feet  that 
he  is  not  able  to  fet  them  on  the  ground 
without  pain.  • 

To  FOU'NDER,  V.  N.  [ fond,  Fr.] 
among  mariners,  to  fink  to  the  bottom.  Fi- 
guratively, to  fail.  “ All  his  tricks  /un- 
der." Sbak. 

FOU'NDERY,  S.  [/onden,  Fr.]  a place 
where  melted  metal  is  call  into  various  forms 
or  ihapes. 

FOU'NDLING,  S.  a dropt  child  ; a child 
expofed  by  its  parents.  The  hofpital  for 
orphans  of  this  clafs,  projeded  by  Thomas 
Coram,  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  nobility,  and  feveral  larg^ gifts  of  parlia- 
ment is  an  infthution,  that  might  be  ren- 
dered both  a fupport  and  an  ormment  to 
this  kingdom.  Its  utility  was  very  vifible 
from  this  Gonfidcration,  that  whilft  open, 
there  fcarce  was  one  perfon  tried  for  the 
murder  of  a baftard  child  ; but  when  flint  up, 
the  very  fir  ft  feflions  afterwards  was  opened 
with  a trial  of  a woman  who  was  hanged  for 
this  crime  ; and  the  very  next  day  the  public 
papers  was  foiled  with  an  advertifement  of 
another  infant  found  murdered  44  Strange 
that  fo  ufeful  a charity  fhould  be  fo  much 
neglided!’’ 

FOU'NDRESS,  S.  a woman  who  builds, 
or  endows  any  thing. 

FOU'NT,  FOL'NTAIV,  S.  [/ont,  Sax. 
/ns,  Lat.]  a place  were  the  waters  of  a river 
firft  breakout  of  the  earth.  A fmail  bafon 
of  fpringing  water.  A jet  which  has  an  ar- 
tificial (pout  of  water.  Figuratively,  an 
01  i inal,  fit  ft  caufe,  or  firft  principle. 

FOU'R.,  Adj.  twice  two. 

FOU'RBE,  S.  [Fr.  pronounced  /orbe\ 
a cheat;  a bite.  “Thou  art  an  importer 
and  a four  be  " Denb . 

FOURFOLD,  Adj.  [ /ctrwer/eald,  Sax.] 
a thing  repeated  four  times. 

FOURSCORE,  Adj.  four  times  twenty. 

FOURSQUARE,  Adj.  having  four  fides 
equal  ; perfcOly  fquare. 

FOURTEE  N,  Adj.  [feowtrryne, J Sax.] 
twice  feven. 

FOURTEENTH,  Adj.  \fe$werUotba9 
Sax  ] the  fourth  in  order  after  the  tenth. 

FOU'RTH,  Adj.  [/eortba.  Sax.]  the  firft 
after  the  third. 

3 N a 
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FOURTHLY,  AJv.  in  the  foarth  place. 
.FOW'L,  S.  ( fnle,  Scot,  fugcl,  Sax.  j a 
bird  In  convrrlation,  applied  to  the  larger 
fort  of  edible  birds,  to  diliinguifh  them  lr»m 
the  »*ma!|ri',  vrh  ch  are  called  birds',  but  in 
books  the  term  is  •pplied  to  all  the  feathered 
race.  Amor>g  poultry  a cock  or  hen. 

To  FOW'L,  V.  A.  [ fugtlan , S*x.]  to 
fiioot  birds  or  game. 

FOW'i.ER,  $.  [ fugtlcre , Sax.]  a perfon 
who  fh<  ors  bird*. 

FOWLING -PIECE,  S.  a light,  fmall 
pen,  with  a pretty  long  barrel,  ufed  for 
/hoofing  birds,  wild  t * * I,  and  other  game. 

FOX',  S.  [Sax.  and  III  J a tourtooted  ani- 
mal, wi*h  a large  bulky  tail,  (harp  cars,  oi 
a rgjk  Ifrell,  remarkable  tor  its  artifices 
juns  very  fwiftly,  and  preying  upon  fowls 
and  fmal  animaL.  Figuratively,  ally,  cun- 
ning, artful  or  fubtlc  pirfen. 

To  FOX',  V.  A.  to  cheat,  deceive,  or 
trick 

FOX^HIP,  S.  the charaAer  and  qualities 
of  a fox.  Cunning  or  mikhievous  crafti- 
nefs-  Intrigue.  “ Haft  thou  fox-jbip  to 
bar’fti  him.”  Sbak. 

FRACTION,  S.  [Fr ./raffia,  Lat]  the 
afl  of  violating  any  obligation,  of  treaty.  A 
rent  in  a piece  of  cloth,  &c.  In  arithmetic, 
a part  of  an  integer  or  whole  number. 

A proper  or  fimple  traftion  is  that  which  ex- 
prefte*  lefsthan  an  integer  or  wholenumhcf  a«  d 
has  its  numerator  Ids  than  its  denominator, 
as  |.  An  improper  fraAion,  is  that  which 
cxrrtfles  more  than  an  unit,  or  whole  thing, 
and  has  its  numerator  greater  than  its  denonu- 
p itor  as  J.  A compound  fraAion  may  be 
more  ®r  lefs  than  an  integer,  or  whole  thing, 
and  is  always  expre  (Ted  by  two  or  more  quan- 
tities with  the  word  tf  between  them  $ as 

i cf  4 6f$  tV 

FRACTIONAL,  Adj.  belonging  or  rc- 
la.ing  to  a fraAion. 

FR  AC'rjOUS,  Adj.  [Lat.]  peevilh  j quar- 
relsome ; pettilh 

FRACTIOUSNESS,  S.  peevilhnefs,  the 
bring  nneafy  at  tpfles;* 

FRACTURE,  S.  [faSlura,  Lat.]  a dtf- 
• foluticn,  or  breaking  of  the  parts  of  a folid 
body  from  each  other.  In  Surgery,  the 
breaking  or  reparation  of  a bone  by  fome  ac- 
cidental violence.  When  the  bone  is  bro- 
ken acrofs,  it  is  called  a tranfverfc  fraAui*-; 
when  in  one  part  only  a fimple  fraAure  ; 
when  in  twb  or  more  places,  a compound 
fnChue;  and  when  broken  lengrhwifc,  a 
fifliire. 

To  FRACTURE,  V.  A.  to  break  a 
bone. 

FRA'GILE.  Adj.  [Fr.  fraglli:,  Lat.] 
brittle.  Figuratively,  weak  ; uncertain  ; 
eafily  deftroyed.  “ Fragile  arms  ” Par.  Reg, 

FRAGILITY,  S.  cafinels  of  being  brok- 
en, Wcaknefs;  or  ihc  quality  oi  being 
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eafily  deftroyed.  Frailty;  or  liableneft  to  a 
fault.  “ In  this  lower  age  of  fragility” 

Wctrcn. 

FRAG'MENT.  S.  [ f ragmen  turn,  Lat.]  a 

broken  piece,  or  part. 

* FRA'CRANCE,  FRA'GRANCY,  S. 

[ f agrantia,  Lat.]  f-veeinefs  of  lmclL  A 
ple.  lant  and  3gi  enable  feent ; odcur. 

FKA'GR  AN  F,  Adj.  [^fragrant,  Lat.] 
odorous;  (melling  fwcct. 

FKA'GRAnTLY,  Adv.  with  a fweet 
fmril. 

FR.VIL,  Adj.  [ fran/is,  Lat.)  weak; 
fubjtA  to  faults  or  b>tbicv;  eafily  deftroyed. 
Liable  to  error.  Weak  of  resolution. 

FRVILNESS,  S.  weaknels,  or  liablenefs 
to  decay.  Liublencft  to  error  or  fault. 

FR A'lLTY,  S.  [frailties,  plural]  we?K- 
nefs  of  reiolution  ; infirmity  ; liJ  lends  to 
decay,  applied  to  the  body.  Liabl  nefs  to 
do  amifs,  applied  to  the  mind.  A fault  pro- 
ceeding from  the  wcaknels  and  infirmity  of 
our  rcafon. 

F AlCHKU'R,  S.  [Fr.]  frefh n efs ; re- 
frefhing  coolncl's.  44  To  taftc  the  fruiebtur 
ot  the  purer  air.*’  Dryden  Joliuloi.  v sry 
politely  fays  that  this  word  w *$fjcljkly  in- 
novated bv  Drydeu. 

FRA'iSE,  5.  [Fr.]  a pancake  with  bacon 
in  it. 

ToFRA'ME,  V.  A.  [ fremxijrt , Sax.  j to 
form  d nigs  fo,  that  they  may  m atch 
each  other.  To  regulate ; to  adjoft  i to 
fimr»  to  any  rule.  To  plan.  To  invent ; in 
a bad  fenfe.  “ To  frame  3 ftory.’* 

FRA  ME,  S.  the  fuppom  of  a chair. 
Any  thing  made  fo,  ?s  to  inolofe,  admit,  or 
hold  together  fomething  tife.  Order  ; re- 
gularity ; method  cal  difpofnion  of  parts. 
44  Still  a repairing,  ever  out  of  frame.” 
Sbak.  Shape.  Contrivance.  Projection. 
Scheme. 

FRAM'ER,  S.  a maker;  a contriver;  a 
planner. 

FRANCE,  a large  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  E.  by  Germany,  Swifllrland,  Savoy, 
and  the  Alps,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mcduerra- 
ncan-Sea,  and  the  Pyrennces,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  ocean.  It  is  about  fico  miles  in 
length,  and  560  in  breadth,  and  the  air  is 
pure,  healthy,  and  temperate.  It  is  fo  hap- 
pily feated  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
aonc,  that  fome  make  it  equri  to  Italy,  with 
rtgmd  to  the  aeligbtfulncfs  ot  the  land  lea  per, 
and  tUb  fertility  of  the  foil ; however,  it  is 
certainly  much  more  healthful.  I he  po- 
litenefsof  the  inhabitants  is  w ell  known,  but 
moft  think  them  too  ceremonious.  The 
foil  produces  corn,  wiuc,  oil.  and  fia^,  in 
great  abundance,  and  they  have  very  large 
manufactures  ot  linen,  woolen,  filk,  and 
lace.  They  have  a foreign  trade  to  Spain, 
Italy,  Turky,  and  to  the  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
which  is  prodigioufly  incrcafcd,  though  the 
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late  war  has  given  a great  check  to  it. 
They  themfclvcs  reckon  that  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  is  20,c  00,000.  This  king- 
dom contains  2 1 Uni  verb  ties.  18  archhiihop- 
licks,  i£  parliaments,  12  boards  of  ac- 
counts, 12  couus  of  aids,  2 courts,  and 
jo  mints  for  coining  money,  and  42  fu- 
picme  councils,  betides  the  grand  council, 
and  3 1 governors.  The  king  has  the  title  ot 
mod  chriftian,  and  is  an  abfolute  prince,  to 
whom  Ins  fuhjc&s  are  extremely  devoted, 
though  he  rules  them  never  fo  feverely.  In 
general  they  arc  men  of  bright  parts,  and 
have  fo  high  an  opinion  of  tkemlclves,  that 
they  look  upon  other  nations  with  contempt} 
however  they  are  of  a ve»y  reftiefs  difpoliti- 
on,  and  are  engaged  in  wax  more  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  for  which  reason 
they  are  generally  poor,  though  they  might 
certa  i.iy  be  very  rich,  if  they  could  lei  their 
neighbours  live  in  quiet,  without  attempting 
continually  to  enlarge  their  dominions. They 
are  fuch  ill  observers  of  treaties  of  peace,  th  t 
French  faith  is  now  become  a proverb ; for  they 
are  bound  b\  no  ties,  and  never  fail  beginning 
a war,  when  they  think  it  is  for  their  advan- 
tage. 1 he  king’s  revenue  is  large,  his  army 
very  numerous,  and  lie  has  10, coo  men  al- 
ways about  h s perfon.  The  principal  pro- 
vinces arc.  Altar e,  Argoumois,  Anjou,  Ar- 
magnac  Axtoh  Aunis,  Auvergne,  Beau- 
joioi>.  Be -ice,  derry,  Bigorrc,  Bourbonnois, 
Burgundy,  the  Frcnche  Comte,  B relic,  Bre- 
tagne, »3rie,  Bugey,  C.;mb  efis,  Cliampagne, 
Jj)auph.ny,  Handers,  F icz.  Gafconny,  Gui 
cure,  Hainhaolt,  the  Iflc  of  trance.  Lan- 
guedoc, Limofm,  Lionnois.  Maine,  Ma  che, 
liavavre,  Nivernois,  Normandy,  Orlcan- 
nois,  Prrchc,  Pcrigord,  Picardy,  Pcitou, 
Provence,  Quercy,  Rmnguc,  Koufiliion, 
Saiutonge,  houraine,  Vivarais,  and  Lor- 
rain  ; all  thefe  p*ovinces  are  divided  into  di- 
tridfs,  which  have  their  particular  namo 
'I  his  kingdom  i<  watered  by  a great  number 
of  rivers,  of  which  the  four  pri- ctpai  're, 
the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Garonne,  or  Gironde  Tire  parliament 
have  little  or  no  Ih.ire  in  the  government, 
and  thi  ir  i ilirn  fs  now  is  to  pafs  the  arrets  or 
laws  which  the  Hug,  is  pie. fed  to  fend  them; 
hrtwtver.  don't  always  pay  a blind  obe- 
dience to  .he  king,  for  we  have  inttances  of 
their  making  a noble  Band,  and  that  but  a 
few  years  fmee,  In  civil  caufes  thefe  par- 
liaments arc  Hill  the  lad  reforr,  providing 
the  court  does  not  ioterpofe.  That  of  Paris 
is  the  nroft  con  fulcra  ble,  where  the  king  of- 
ten comes  in  perfon  to  fee  his  royal 
adls  recorded.  It  confifts  of  the  dukes 

and  peers  of  France,  befidcs  the  ordi- 
nary members,  who  purchale  their  places  j 
and  they  only  take  cognizmce  of  caufcs  be 
longing  to  the  crown.  The  revenues  of  the 
•crown  arife  from  the  taillc  or  land-tax,  and 
the  aids  which  proceed  from  the  cu Horns  and 
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duties  on  all  merchandize,  except  1ft,  for 
the  tax  upon  that  commodity  ia  cal  cd  the 
Gabelles  ; befides  thefe  there  are  other  taxes, 
as  the  capitation  or  poll-tax,  che  tenths  of 
all  ettates,  offices,  and  employments  ; be- 
tides the  fifteenth  penny,  from  which  nei- 
ther the  nobility  or  oergy  are  exempted. 
Add  to  thefe  the  tenths,  and  free  gifts  of 
(he  clergy,  who  are  allowed  to  tax  them- 
feives;  and  Lilly,  the  crown-rcnts,  fines, 
and  forfeitures,  which  bring  in  a conlidei  aLlc 
ium.  Ail  thefe  are  Lid  to  amount  to 
1 5,000,000  fterling  a year.  But  the  king 
has  other  refources  and  ways  of  raifing  mo- 
ncy,  whenever  ntcefliiy  obliges  him.  The 
army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  fa  id  to  con  fid  of 
200,00c  men,  and  in  time  of  war  4.0,000  ; 
among  which  are  many  Swift,  Germans, 
Scotch,  Ir  lb,  Swedes  and  Danes.  'There 
is  no  religion  allowed  in  France  but  the  Ro- 
man Cat lu» lick  ever  fince  the  revocation  of 
the  edifk  of  Nant<,  in  1685,  though  they 
a<e  not  fo  devoted  to  the  pope  as  other  na- 
tions of  that  communion,  nor  have ‘they 
any  inquifitiou  among  them. 

Fft  AN'CHIS;i,  S.  [Fr.J  exemption  front 
any  burthenfome  duty  A privilege,  or  im- 
munity. A diftrift,  or  the  extent  of  ju- 
rifd<ftion. 

To  FRANCHISE,  V.  A.  to  make  free. 

FRAN'G IB LE,  Adj.  brittle;  cufily  bro- 
ken. 

FRANK',  Adj-  f franc t Fr.]  libe  al  5 
gencrour,  free.  Open,  unrelerVcd.  Without 
refer  aint  or  conditions. 

FRANK',  S.  a cafe  of  a letter  ftgned  by  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  thereby  intitled 
to  go  free  or  without  paying  pottage. 

To  FRANK',  V.  N.  to  (hut  up  in  a fev. 
Figuratively.  to  confine  or  imprifon.  “My 
fon  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold.** 
Sbak.  In  Commerce,  to  exempt  ieiteisfrora 
j paying  pottage,  a privilege  given  every  pc«ir 
or  member  of  parliment,  who  writes  the  fu- 
perfc:iption  and  Ogns  it  with  his  own  name. 

FRAN'K'INCF.NSE,  S.  a dry,  refmou*, 
inflammable  fubttunce,  of  a pale  yellowi(h 
or  white  colour,  a ftiong  hut  not  cdfenfive 
finell,  a bitter,  acrid,  and  relinous  talte: 
ufed  in  diforders  of  the  breatt,  and  iu  diarr-* 
bazas,  or  dyfenteries. 

FRANK'LY,  Adv.  generoufly ; freely. 
Openly,  ingen  uonfly. 

FRANK'NF.SS,  S.  plainnefs ; opcncefs 
of fpeech.  Liberality}  or  bountcoufnefs.  • 

FRANK'PLEDGE,  S.  a pledge  for  a 
freeman. 

FRAN'TIC,  Adj.  [corrupted  from  pbre - 
nftic,  of  fyswUxot,  Gr  ] mad;  deprived 
of  nnderftanding  Figuratively,  tranlportcd 
by  an  outrageous  p&flron. 

FRANi'TICLY,  or  FRA'N  TICKLY, 
Adv.  madly  } like  one  who  is  mad. 

FRAN'TICNESSjorFR  AN'T  1CKNESS, 
S,  madnefc.  outrageoufncL  of  paffion. 

„ FRA- 
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FEfc"E'RNAL,  Adj.  [ fratemel , Fr.  of| 
fisieinus,  Lat.j  brotherly}  pertaining  to 
brothers. 

FR  aTE'RNALLY,  Adv.  brotherly;  like 
brothers. 

FRATERNITY,  S.  f fraternitas , Lit.] 
the  ihte,  relation,  or  quality  of  a broiher. 
A bo^y  of  men  united,  or  incorporated.  Men 
of  the  fame  daft  or  character.  ° With 
what  refpett  knaves  and  fots  will  fpeak  or 
their  fraternity  **  South. 

FRA'TRICIDE,  S.  [ fratriciiittm , Lat.j 
the  murder  of  a brother. 

FR  AU  D,  8.  f fraude , Fr.  fraus , fraudis, 
Lat.j  the  p raft  ice  of  deceit,  in  order  to  de- 
prive another  of  his  property.  The  aft  of 
ampofing  on  a perfon  by  artful  appearances.  A 
(Iratagem,  artifice,  or  trick. 

FRAU'DFUL,  Adj.  treacherous;  deceit- 
ful ; trickilh  ; fubtle.  “ He  full  of  fraud- 
ful arts.”  Dryd. 

FR AU'DFULLY,  Adv.  in  an  indirect, 
and  diflioneft  manner. 

FRAU'DULENCE,  FR AU'DULENCY, 
S.  [ fraudulent'^ , Lat.j  dcceitfulncfs  ; pronc- 
nel*  to  artifice  and  villainy. 

FRAUDULENT,  Adj.  [ fraudukntut, 
Lat.j  full  of  artifice.  Dtihontic.  Indirect. 
Treacherous. 

FRAUDULENTLY,  Adv.  in  a deceit- 
ful and  diflioneft  manner. 

FRAU'GHT,  Part,  of  fraigbt , now 
written  freight.  “ A vcflcl  richly  fraught*' 
Sick. 

To  FRAU'GHT,  V.  A.  to  freight,  load, 
br  crowd.  * 

FRA'Y,  S.  [formerly  written  affray,  of 
effray:r,  Fr.]  a battle ; a broil ; a fight  ; a 
duel ; a quarrel. 

To  FRA'Y,  V.  A.  [ effreyer,  Fr.]  to 
fright  or  terrify.  T o wear  out  by  rubbing. 

FREAK,  S.  [fr*c%  Sax.)  a whimlical 
change  ; a whim  or  a capricious  prank. 

To  FREAK,  V.  A.  [fitekur,  Ifl.afpot, 
corrupted  into  freak ] to  fpot,  or  mark  with 
various  colours.  44  Freaked  with  many  a 
mingled  hue.’*  Thmpf • Perhaps  freaked 

may  he  owing  to  an  error  of  the  prefs  in  (lead 
of  fireaked,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a cafe  man  to  ufc  the  ftraight  f inftead  ot 
an  f,  and  as  an  ft  may  chance  to  be  in  the 
cell  of  the  long  f,  the  miftake  is  cafily  ac- 
counted for. 

FREAKISHLY,  Adv.  wantonly,  humo- 
roufiy,  capricioufly,  whimfically. 

FRE'AKISHNESS,  S.  capricioufoefs,  or  a 
boyifh  wantonnefc  of  behaviour. 

FREC'KEL,  S,  f (regne%  Dzn.feckur,  111.] 
a fp  >t  railed  in  the  fkin  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  s rays.  Any  fmall  fpot. 

FP  HC'KLED,  Adj.  having  fpots  on  the 
fkin ; fpot  ted. 

FREC'KLY,  Adj.  having  fpots  on  the 
fkin,  occafioncd  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

FRE'E,  Adj.  [freab,  free,  Sax.J  at  liberty, 
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under  no  conftraint  or  neceflity.  Open  ; 
ingenuous;  expreffing  one's  femiments  with- 
out referve,  applied  to  fpccch.  Generous, 
or  liberal,  applied  to  the  giving  money.  No: 
gained  by  importunity  ; voluntary.  44  His 
free  offers.*'  Bac.  Guiltlefs  ; innocent. 
“ Make  mnd  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free** 
Shak.  Exempt  ; inverted  with  privileges  ; 
poflefiing  any  thing  without  vaflalagc  ; ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  a corporation.  A 
freeman.  Without  charge.  Hence  a free- 
fchool,  i.  et  a fchool  where  children  are 
taught  without  expence  op  charge  to  their 
parents.  The  utility  of  thefe  wife  inflitu* 
tions  is  now  univcrfally  acknowledged. 

To  FRE'E,  V A.  to  fet  at  liberty,  or  de- 
liver frqm  flavcry,  captivity,  imprifomnent, 
danger,  or  the  tyranny  of  paflion.  To  ex- 
empt. 44  Freed  frdm  liu.*\R<j».  vi.  7.  Uled 
with  from. 

FREEBOOTER,  S.  a robber,  a pillager, 
a plunderer. 

FREEBO'OTJNG,  S.  robbery  ; plun- 
dering. 

FRK'EBORN,  Adj.  born  under  a free  go- 
vernment. 

FRE'ECOST,  S.  freedom  from  expence. 
Exemption  from  charges. 

EREIr,DOM,  S.  an  cvemprion  fiom  fla- 
very,  imprifnnmrnt,  or  reftraint.  Indepcn- 
dance  ; a flate  wherein  a perfon  has  a pow- 
er of  afting  as  he  pleafes.  The  privilege  of 
a corporation  ; franchifes.  The  ftatc  of  be- 
ing without  any  particular  evil  or  ^conveni- 
ence. Eafe  or  facility,  applied  to  morion, 
or  fpeaking. 

FREEHEARTED,  Adj.  liberal;  gene- 
rous. Unconftrained  ; voluntary.  44  Love 
mu ik  freehearted  be  and  voluntary.”  Daiies. 

FREE'HOLD,  S.  a free  eftate  which  a 
man  holdeth  in  fee,  or  fee-tail,  or  for  term 
of  life. 

FREEHOLDER,  S.  one  who  has  or  en- 
joys a freehold. 

FREELY,  Adv.  at  liberty  ; without  re- 
ftraint,  dependance,  referve  or  nec«ffity.  Li- 
berally, oppofed  to  niggardly. 

FREE'MAN,  S.  one  who  is  a member  of 
a community  or  corporation,  and  entitled  to 
its  privileges. 

FREE^NESS,  S.  the  quality  of  being  void 
of  conflraint,  or  impediment.  Openncfs  of 
behaviour,  oppofed  to  refervednefs,  Gcne- 
rofity,  or  liberality,  applied  to  giving. 

FREE'SCHOOL,  S.  a fchool  wherein 
children  are  taught  without  expence  to  their 
relations. 

FREE'SPOKEN,  Adj.  accuftomcd  tofpeak 
without  hifitation  or  referve. 

FREETHINKER,  S.  one  who  is  not 
biafled  by  any  prejudice  ; a term  improperly 
a flamed  by  perfons  who  d;ny  Revelation, 
and  are  no  friends  to  religion. 

FREEWILL,  S.  the  power  of  dittoing 
our  own  actions,  without  biafs,  conftraint,  or 

any 
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any  neceflitating  force.  Voluntarincfs. 

FRF.F.WO'MAN,  S.  a woman  born  un- 
der a free  government. 

To  FREEZE,  V.  N.  [Preter  frrze^frys, 
Ifl  .]  to  be  of  tha4  degree  of  cold  by  which 
waters  grow  hard.  Actively,  to  harden  by 
cold.  To  kill  with  excefs  of  cold.  To  chill 
by  lofs  of  power  or  motion. 

To  FREIGHT,  V.  A.  ( Preter  frighted, 
fraebten,  Tcut .fretter,  Fr.  J to  put  a cargo  on 
board  a (hip.  To  load  as  the  burthen  with- 
in a veflcl. 

FREI'GHT,  S.  [freebt,  Tent,  fret,  Fr.] 
any  thing  with  which  a fhip  is  loaded;  The 
money  paid  for  the  carriage  of  goods  in 
a vdlc). 

FREN'CH,  Adj  [franc,  Fr. franco,  Inl.J 
belonging  to  France.  Ufed  clliptically  for 
the  language  fpoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
France.  “ He  fpcaks  /tench."  i.  e.  the 
french  language.  French  chalk , in  Natural 
Hiftory,  is  an  indurated  day,  extremely 
<Jcnfe,  of  a fmooth,  glofly  furface,  and  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch ; of  a grcyifh  wire  colour, 
variegated  with  a dulky  green,  and  fome- 
what  approaching  to  the  confidence  of  a 
Rone. 

To  FRENCHIFY,  V.  A.  to  infod  with 
the  airs  of  a Frenchman  ; generally  ufed  in 
a contemptuous  fen fe,  and  including  the  idea 
of  affcflcJ  ccremonioufnefs. 

FREN'ZY,  S.  Gr  ] madnefs  ; 

the  lofs  of  reafon  attended  with  raving.  Fi- 
guratively, any  outrageous  paflion  refem- 
bling  madnefs. 

FREQUENCE,  S.  [Fr.  frequently  Lat.] 
a concourtc  croud,  or  affmhly. 

FREQUENCY,  S.  [ frequent  ia,  Lat.]  the 
condition  of  a thing  ofteu  done  or  feen. 
Repetition. 

FREQUE'NT,  Adj.  [Fr.  frequent,  Lat.] 
often  done,  feen,  occurring,  or  common. 

To  FREQUF/NT,  V.  A.  [ frequento , 
Lat.]  to  vifit  frequently,  often.  'Io  be  often 
in  any  place. 

FREQUE'NTABLE,  Adj.  converfible,  or 
fit  for  company.  “ Made  him  roort frequent- 
and  lefs  dangerous."  Sidney. 

FREQUE'N  TER,  S.  one  who  reforts 
often  or  frequently  to  a place. 

FRE'QUENTLY,  Ad v.  often;  common- 
ly; fcveral  times;  more  than  once  or 
twice. 

FRES'CO,  S.  rital.1  coolnefs  ; (bade; 
dufkinefs ; rcfcmblir.g  the  morning  or  even- 
ing. In  Painting,  a pilturc  painted  with  wa- 
ter colours,  on  a wall  laid  with  mortar  not 
dry. 

FRESH',  Adj.  \fra\che , Fr.]  cool,  not 
fourj  or  vapid,  applied  to  liquors.  Lately 
made  ; not  fait.  Florid  ; not  faded  j vigo- 
rous ; ruddy  of  countenance ; brifk,  ffroug, 
violent,  applied  to  a gale  of  wind.  Sweet, 
not  (linking 

To  FRESH'EN,  V.  A,  to  recover  a thing 
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grown  (laic.  Tochcrifh  or  revive.  THuferw 
iy,  to  blow  ftrongly,  applied  to  the  wind. 

“ A frtjhcning  breeze.”  Pope.  To  free  from 
| its  fa  Its. 

FRFSH'ET,  S.  a pool  of  frefh  water. 

“ Sea  or  Ihor t—frejbet,  or  purling  brook.’* 
Par.  Loft. 

I FRESH'LY,  Adv.  cooly  ; newly  ; appear- 
ing a fccond  time  in  its  former  (late.  With 
a healthy  or  ruddy  countenance. 

FREbH'NESS,  S.  newnefs  ; unabated  vi- 
gour; fpirit  or  bri/knefs,  applied  to  liquors. 

, Freedom  from  decay  or  injury  by  time,  op- 
pofed  to  ftalenefs.  Freedom  from  fatigue. 
Coolnefs,  applied  to  the  weather.  Ruddt- 
nefs,  applied  to  the  colour  of  the  counte- 
nance. Freedom  from  faltnefs. 

FRESHWATER,  Adj.  raw;  unflrilled. 

A low  term  borrowed  from  mariners,  whocJI 
thofc  that  firft  come  to  fca,  frefh- water  Tail- 
ors, i.  e.  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
toils  and  dangers,  which  they  ate  to  encoun- 
ter at  fea. 

FRET',  S.  \oFfretan,  Sax.  f return,  Lat.]  a 
ftrait  of  the  fca,  where  the  water  is  generally  * 
rough.  Any  fermentation,  or  agitation  ofi 
liquors  from  fome  internal  principle.  In 
Mufic,  a flop,  or  ftring  tied  round  the  finger 
[ board  of  fome  inftruments,  to  regulate  the 
vibrations  of  the  ftrings  and  (hew  the  proper 
diftarce  that  each  note  (hould  be  ftruck  at. 
Anxiety  of  mind  ; peevi(hnefs  or  commo- 
tion of  the  temper  caufcd  by  fome  offence  or 
diilike.  In  Architecture,  work  rifing  in  re- 
lief, ufed  for  ornamenting  ceilings  and  imi- 
tating knots,  (lowers,  &c.  the  timber-work 
of  a roof,  laid  acrofs. 

To  FRET',  V.  A.  to  wear  by  rubbing  a- 
gainft.  To  move  violently.  To  corrode  or 
eat  away.  To  form  into  rai fed  work  or  re- 
lievo. To  vex  or  make  angry.  Neuterly, 
to  be  grieved  or  uneafy  on  account  of  fome 
offence.  To  be  worn  away  by  rubbing  ; to 
be  corroded  or  eaten  away.  To  ferment,  or 
be  upon  the  turn,  applied  to  liquors,  growing 
four  by  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  weather. 

FRETFUL,  Adj.  eafily  made  uucafy, 
peevifh. 

FRETFULLY,  Adv.  in  a peevith  man- 
ner ; like  one  offended  with  trifles. 

FRETFULNESS,  S.  the  being  grieved*  kt  & 
flight  offences.  Peevifhnefs. 

FRIABI'LITY,  S.  a capacity  of  being  re- 
duced to  a powder. 

FR  TABLE,  Adj.  [Fr  .friabilh,  Lat.]  eafi- 
ly reduced  to  powder. 

FRI'AR,  S.  [a  corruption  of  fere , Fr. 
brother]  a brother  of  fome  regular  order,  a 
religious  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

FRTAR-LIKE,  Adj  monaftic;  refem- 
bliog  a friar  ; unfkilled  in  the  world. 

FRI'AR Y,  S.  a monaftry,  or  convent  of 
friars. 

FRI'ARY,  AJj.  like  a friar  ; worn  by  a 

friar. 

FRIB'- 
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FRIBBLE,  or  FRIBULTR,  S.  one  who 

profeflcs  exfatic  raptures  for  a woman,  but 
dVeads  her  cdnfcDC.  One  who  afftfts  effemi- 
nacy. 

. : FR  ICASSE'F.,  S.  a difh  confiftingof  meat 
cutmtn  fmall  pieces  and  fried. 

FRiCA'TlON,  S.  f frieario,  Lar.]  the  aft 
of  rinbing  one  thing  again  (1  another. 

. FRiaflON,  S.  ( Fr.  fn3h,  Lat.J  the  aft 
of  rubbing  things  together.  The  refinance 
c.iufcJ  in  machines,  by  the  rubbing  of  one 
part  again  ft  another.  In  Medicine,  the 
rubbing  any  part  by  the  flclh-b  ulh,  cloaths, 
OV  hand. 

FRIDAY,  S.  [frigedag,  Sax.]  the  fixth 
day  of  the  week. 

FRIE'ND,  S.  [of  friend , freand , frynd, 
Sax.  i one  joined  to  another  in  mutual  bene- 
volence and  intimacy.*  An  attendant,  or 
companion.  A favourer,  or  cncourager, 
ufed  with  fo , Sometimes  ufed  only  as  a fa- 
miliar compilation.  •*  Fiiend  how  cameft 
tbon  hiihcr.*’  Math.  xxii  12. 

To  FR  IF/ND,  V.  A.  to  (how  favour.  To 
countenance,  encourage,  aflitt,  or  fupporf. 

FRIENDLESS,  Adj.  [freondteoje,  Sax.] 
having  no  friends.  Without  hopes,  alfift- 
ance,  or  countenance.  Fricndlefs  man,  among 
the  Saxons,  (igr.ified  an  outlaw,  becaufe  a 
per  fon  in  fuch  a condition  was  generally  de- 
nied all  help  fiom  his  friends. 

FRIENDLINESS,  S.  the  exertion  of  ge- 
nerofity  or  benevolence,  or  performance  of 
kind  offices. 

PRIE'NDLY,  Adj.  kind;  difpofed  to  do 
afb  of  kindnefs.  Figuratively,  difpofed  to 
union,  or  eafily  uniting.  “ Like  friendly  co- 
lours.** P pe.  Salutary,  or  contributing  to 
health.  **  To  life  fo  friendly."  Milton. 

FRIE'NLLY,  Adv.  in  a kind,  atfcftiohate, 
and  benevolent  manner;  with  the  appear- 
ance of  friends;  with  good  nature  ; like 
friends. 

FRIENDSHIP,  S.  the  ftate  of  minds 
united  together  by  mutual  benevolence.  A 
ftate  of  mind  wherein  a pci  fon  looks  on 
another  as  a fecond  felf,  does  him  all  po&ble 
good  offices  without  expecting  a return,  and 
endeavours  to  promote  his  welfarear.dinte- 
reft  as  much  as  his  own.  Figuratively,  the 
high  eft  degree  of  intimacy.  Favour,  or  per- 
fcnal  kindnefs.  Partiality.  Conformity, 
correfpondence,  or  aptnefsto  unite. i(  Thofc 
colours  that  have  a frtndjhip  with  each 
other.”  Dryd . 

FRIEZE,  S.  f irap  de  frit xc,  Fr.]  a coartt; 
warm  cloth.  In  Architecture,  a large  flat 
member,  which  feparates  the  architrave 
from  the  cornice;  from  fra  if e,  Fr. 

FRl' GATE,  S.  [frigate,  Fr.  f negate,  Ital.] 
a fmall  (hip  which  carries  lefs  than  50  guns. 
Figuratively,  any  fmall  vcflel. 

fo  FRl'GHT,  V.  A.  f fribuui,^.]  to 
difturb,  or  daunt  with  fear.  To  raife  appre- 
hcnfioa  of  danger,  Fear,  ^ , 
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To  FRI'GHTEN,  V.  A.  to  (hack  with  an 
apprehenhon  of  danger.  •*  . * 

FRI'GHTFCL,  Adj.  caufin*  fear;  excit- 
ing tenor;  diiturbing,  01  making  uncaly 
with  an  appreficRfion  of*  danger.  Lift d by 
fome  as  a cant  word  for  fomeching  extreme- 
ly disagreeable. 

FRi'GHTFULLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a rran-_ 
ner  as  to  difturb  with  an  apprehension  \>f 
danger.  Lifagiceably,  oppofcd  to  heauti- 
fully ; a cant  word  ufed  chiefly  by  the  la- 
dies. .c  , 

FRI'GHTFULNESS,  S.  the  quality  or 
power  of  daunting  with  an  apprchcnfion 
of  danger. 

FRl'GiD,  Adj.  [frigiduSi  ~Lat«]  ctid  or 
without  warmth  ; ufed  in  the  feiences.  Fi- 
guratively wanting  zeal,  or  waimth  of  affec- 
tion. Dull,  or  wanting  both  force,  tfarmth 
of  imagination,  figures  of  fpeech,  and  other 
emheliiihments,  applied  to  ftilc.  impotent ; 
or  without  vigour  or  w armth  of  body. 

FRIGI'DI  lY,  S.  I frigiditai,  Lat.  }icold- 
nett;  dullness,  or  want  of  imagination  which 
renders  a ftile  agreeable,  applied  to  waitings. 
Want  of  vigour.  Coidnefs  of  afieftiou  or 
confritution.  ✓ 1 > '•» 

FRI'GIDLY,  Adv.  in  a cold,  indiffereot, 
or  un»ffi fling  manner.. 

FRiL'L,  S.  a narrow  border  of  lace*  Sc c. 
fowed  on  the  neck  of  a woman's  (hut;  or  on 
amao’sfhirt.  > -1 

FR  IN'GE,  S.  [f range,  Fr.  freggio , Ilal.j 
an  ornament  of  threads  of  gold,  Elver,  vrorft- 
ed,  &c.  fattened  at  one  end  by  weaving,  but 
hanging  down  loofc  at  the  other. 

T o FRIN'GE,  V.  A.  to  »duin  with  frin- 
ge 

FRIP'PERY,  S.  [ /rip/  trie,  Fr.  fnfipetia, 
Ital.]  the  place  where  kcomi  hand  cloaths  or 
goods  are  fold.  Old  doalhs  ; cafr  dreiTes  ; 
tatteicd  rags,  or  other  lumber,  gaudy  apparel 
I of  little  value. 

FRIS'K,  V.  N.  [frifque,  Fr.]  to  leap,  or 
(k:p  about.  To  dance  in  a wanton,  bulk, 
frolickfome,  gay  manner. 

FRIS'K,  S.  a frolic.  A fit  of  wanton 
gaiety,  or  Iivdinefs. 

FRISK'ER,  S.  a wanton,  frolickfome  per- 
fon.  , - 

FRISX'INESS,  S.  gaiety;  Iivdinefs  wan- 
ton nefs. 

FRITH',  S.  \frwtb%  Brit.]  a ttrait  of 
the  fea.  A net. 

FRIT1LTARY,  S.  f fntillair , Fr.]  id 
botany,  the  name  cf  a plant.  In  natural 
hittory,  the  name  cf  a mch,  which  feeds  cn  ' 
the  plant  of  the  fame  name. 

FRITTER,  S.  \fritture,  Fr.J  a fmall 
kind  of  pancake,  a fragment,  remnant,  or 
fmall  piece. 

To  FRITTER,  V A.  to  cut  meat  ioto 
fmall  pieces.  To  break  info  fmall  pieces. 

FRi'VOLOUS,  Adj.  [/Ww,  Lat.J  ri- 
fling; of  no  iiurotU^ce  or  coafcquence. 

FRlVO- 
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FP  IV'OLOUSNESS,  S.  want  of  weight 

or  confluence. 

FRIVOLOUSLY,  Adv.  without  weight 
or  importance ; triflingly. 

To  FRIZV.LE,  V.  A.  f frifer,  Fr.]  to 
turn  hair  in  Ihort  and  fmall  rings.  “ Willi 
fuxl'd  hair.'*  Par.  L*Jl. 

FRO1,  Adv.  [f  a,  SjX.]  ufed  only  with 
and  in  oppofltion  to  the  word  to,  and  imply- 
ing backward.  To  and  fro,  is  forwards  and 
backwards. 

FROC  K,  S.  [froc,  Fr.]  a coat.  An 
lintrimmed  coat  for  men.  A dole  fort  of 
gown  worn  by  children. 

FROG',  S.  [frncca.  Sax.]  a fmall  animal 
with  four  feet.  Jiving  both  by  land  and  wa- 
ter, breeding  in  marihes  ; placed  by  natura- 
lifts  among  the  mixed  animals  as  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a heart  and  filhj  the  young 
is  tailed  3 tadpole,  and  at  firft  refemhlrs  a till* 
with  a large  head.  The  hollow  pan  of  a 
horlc’s  hoof. 

FROi'SE,  S.  [f  olfjcr , Fr.]  a kind  of 
pancake  with  bacon  fried  in  it. 

FRO'UC,  Adj.  [vrolict,  Belg.]  gay;  full 
of  Icviry. 

FRC/LIC,  S.  a fall  y of  gaiety  and  levity, 
purely  ro  caufe  diverfion. 

To  FRO  LIC,  V.  N.  to  divert  one’s  felf 
with  fillies  of  gaiety.  To  play  merry  and 
diverting  pranks.  , 

FRO'LICKSOME,  Adj.  full  of  wild  and 
wanton  gaiety. 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS,  S.  wanton  gai- 
ety. Pranks.  Sallies  of  humour. 

FROM',  Prep,  [from,  Goth  Sax.)  away, 
ufed  with  a word  iignifying  depriving.  Out 
of,  no'ing  place.  Motion,  or  tranfmlffion. 
Succt  llion,  ufed  with  to.  Out  of,  applied  to 
abltraftion,  or  vacation.  Whence,  noting 
place.  Noting  a principle  or  foundation, 
applied  to  argument.  Becaufe  of,  applied  to 
the  reafon  or  motive  of  an  aft  or  erteft.  Se- 

fraration,  applied  to  abfence,  diftancc.  or  de- 
iveranec.  6ince,  applied  to  time.  Contra- 
ry or  foreign*  applied  to  relation.  M From 
the  purpofe.**  Sbak.  Removal  or  motion. 
•*  T h rice  from  the  ground  fhe  leaped.*’  Dryd. 
It  is  frequently  joined  by  an  ellipfes  with 
adverbs,  as,  fr'-m  above,  i.  c.  from  tire  part 
above  5 from  below,  &c. 

FRONT1,  S.  [front,  Fr.]  the  forehead. 
Figuratively,  the  face.  Countenance  nr  look, 
generally  joined  with  an  adjective  implying 
diliike.  The  part  or  place  oppofite  to  the 
free ; the  fore  parr.  The  van  of  an  army. 
The  mod  eonfpicuous  part. 

To  FRONT',  V.  A.  to  be  oppofite  or 
face  to  face.  To  cover  the  fore  part  of  a 
building  with  any  materials.  “ Ihehoufe 
*3%  frontal  with  Hone.”  Neuterly,  to  Hand 
'forerooft,  or  in  front. 

FRON'ITER,  S.  [frontiers,  Fr.]  the  ut- 
mott  'imits  or  boundaries  of  a country,  by 
which  jit  is  lep.iraud  from  another* 
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FRON'TIER,  Adj.  bordering;  adjacent, 

14  1 he  frontier  grounds.**  jfddif. 

FRON'TISPi tCE,  S.  \ f on  tij piece,  Fr.] 
that  pare  of  a building,  &c.  which  direflly 
meets  the  eye.  A picture  fronting  the  title 
page  of  a bunk. 

FRONT'LESS,  Adj.  without,  blufhes, 
fhame,  or  diffidence ; confidant. 

FRO'ST,  S.  [frofi9  Sax. ] an  exceffive 
colt]  Rate  of  the  weather,  or  that  (late  of  the 
air  whereby  fluids  are  converted  into  ice.  T he 
laft  tried*  of,  or  congivation  of  water  by 
Cold.  The  appearance  of  plants  and  trees, 
when  the  dew  is  become  ice  by  the  excefs  of 
cold. 

FROSTBl'TTEN,  Adj.  nipped,  wither- 
ed, or  dell  roved  by  frqrt. 

FRO'STILY,  Adv.  after  the  manner  of 
froll.  With  exetflive  cold.  Figuratively, 
with  indifference,  or  eoldnefs.  * 

FRO'STINESS,  S.  the  quality  of  appear- 
ing like  fioll.  Cold  or  freezing  cold. 

FRO'STWORK,  S.  work,  in  which  the 
matter  is  laid  on  lightly,  nnd  in  inequalities 
like  the  dew  which  is  frozen  on  veget»bles. 

FRO'ST  Y.  Adj  having  the  power  of  free- 
zing. Exccffive  cold.  Figuratively,  indif- 
ferent. “ A f ofty  fpirited  rogue.”  HI  at.  + 
Hoary,  grey  hc-tcicd.  “ The  Jrofly  head.** 
Sbak. 

FRO'T H,  adj.  [free,  f>a n.]  the  white 
bubbles  on  the  top  of  fermenting  liquor. 
Figuratively,  an  empty  difplay  of  wit. 

To  FR’/TH,  V.  N.  to  make  liquors 
appear  with  a whitifh  head  or  furfaCe. 

FRO'THJLY,  Adv.  having  a whitehead} 
applied  to  liquors.  Figuratively,  in  an  emp- 
ty, vain,  tiifiingj  and  infignificant  man- 
ner. 

FRO'THY,  Adj.  full  of  foam.  Soft.  x 
“ Their  bodies  are  fo  folid — you  need  not 
fear  bathing  Ihould  make  them  frothy." 
Bacon.  Vain,  oftentaiious. 

FROU'SY,  Adj.  dim  j mnfty;  of  a nifty, 
funking,  or  difagreeable  feent. 

FROW'ARD,  Adj.  ( frarr.nveard , Sax.*] 
peevifh  ; fretful  ; ungovernable;  perverfe. 

FROv\'ARD,  Adv.  petVilh  ; perverfe. 

1 oFRO^'M.  V.  A.  [frogner,  or f rotifer, 
Fr.]  to  exprefs  diipieamn.  or  uncaflnefs  by 
contrafling  the  forehead  into  unukies.  To 
look  Hern. 

FROWN,  S.  a look  wber:rt  a perfyn 
contract*  his  for:!. cad  into  wrinkles,  in  to- 
ken of  difpleafure  or  d.  guft. 

FROW'NINGLY,  Adv.  in  a ftern  man- 
ner 

FRUCTTFER OUS,  Adj.  [ fmGfer , Lat.] 
bearing  fruit. 

ToFRUCTITY,  V.  A.  [fruBifer,  Fr.] 
to  make  fruitful.  Neuterly,  to  bear  fruit. 

FRUCT  IFICA'TION,  S.  the  aft  of  ta- 
king away  barrennefs  s the  power  of  produ- 
cing fru:t. 

FRUC'TUOUS, „ Adj.  [fru&ucux,  Ft] 
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making  fruitful  or  fertile;  enabling  to  pro- 
duce. 

FKUrd-AL,  Adj.  (Fr.  frugality  Lat.] 
thrifty  j not  /pending  prodigally.  Not  la- 
viOi. 

„JfRU'GALLY,  Adv.  in  a /paring,  frugal, 
t>r  parfimonious  manner. 

FRUGA'LITY,  S.  [fugflitas,  Lat]  tlie 
virtue  of  keeping  due  bounds  in  executes,  and 
frecring  between  avarice  or  prodigality.  Good 
hu/bdodry.  Parfimoriy 

FRU  IF,  S.  [pronounced  frute  of  fruit, 
Fr.]  the  produce  of  a tree  or  plant,  A con- 
fcquence  or  an  effcdl.  “ The  fruit  of  the 
fpirit.*’  Fx.  v.  9.  The  olf-tpnng  or  young 
of  an  animal.  An  advantage  or  dil&dvatmgb 
from  any  undertaking.  “ '1  he  fruit  of  my 
fcllnefs.', 

FRLTTAGE,  S.  [Fr.J  fruit  or  products 
of  di  ti’  rcnr  vegetables. 

FRUITHEAR'IN'G,.  Adj.  having  the 
quality  of  bearyig  fi  uif,  op  poled  to  lar. 

FRUMTKRE*,  S.  [fui'i.ty  Fr.J  one 
who  buys  and  fells  fruit. 

FRUl'  EERY,  S.  [f  uitene]  fruit  taken 
collc&tvely.  A place  where  Unit  is  kept. 

FRU'l  !TUL,  Adj.  producing  large  qu  n- 
titics  of  fruit.  Fertile,  Loaded  with  fruit. 
Bearing  children,  appli  d to  women ; bearing 
young,  .applied  io  auimuls.  Abounding  in 
any  thing. 

FIIU'J  TFULLY,  Adv.  in  fuch  a manner 
.ns  to  produce  or  bear  fruit.  Ulenuoufly ; 
abundantly. 

FRU'I  I FULNESS,  S.  fertility  ; the  aO 
or  quality  of  producing  in  abundance.  The 
quality  of  bearing  off-fprn  g,  applied  to  ani- 
mals Luxuriance,  applied  to  writings. 
“ The  remedy  oifruitfuintjs  i&  cafy.**  Ben 
Julian. 

FKUTTGROVF,  S.  a Glade.  or  rlofc 
plantation  of  fi uit-trccs.  “ To  tend  the 
fruit -groves."  Pore, 

FRU'IlTON,  S.  [furut  of  fruor,  Lat.] 
the  aft  of  enjoying,  or  poflefling. 

/•'RU'ITLEbS,  Adj.  barren,  or  not  bear- 
ing fruit,  or  children.  Figuratively,  vain; 
unprofitable;  idle. 

FRUITLESSLY*  Adv.  without  acqui- 
ring any  advantage  : in  an  unprofitable  man- 
ner. 

FRUIT-TREE,  S.  a trc£  which  bears 
fruit* 

.FRU'MENTYy  [pvonounted,  corruptly, 
f;,riri:v,  of  furrentum,  La*.  Corn]  a food  of 
pottage  nude  of  wheat  «nd  rjifins  bailed  in 
n,i:n. 

To  FRU'SH,  V.  A.  [f  if  > . Fr.J  to 
ctufti,  or  break  in  pieces  by  violent  blows, 
‘ I like  lt)y  jo’J'-Oiu".  - 1 11  fujb  it.'*  tfiak. 
Not  in  life. 

Jo  FRUS  TR.A  IT.,  V.  A.  f /r„; 

I. at.  ] to  defe  at;  to  r<  ndcr  a defign  of  nt>  Cf- 
f«c>.  To  nvke  null  or  vod^  To  annuli. 
4‘  I'ofnfrjh  the  efii  acy  of it.*V  At\*L, 
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FRUSTRATE,  Part.  \ f -.ftratoi,  I.at.] 

vain  ; Inefleftual.  Null  ; defeated;  void. 

FRUSTRATION,  S.  difappoimment. 
Defeat.  **  Smites  their  tnoft  refined  policies 
with  f uf  rations, South. 

FRU.VFRUM,  S.  [Lat.]  in  mathematics, 
a piece  cut  off  from  a regular  figure. 

FRY',  S.  [fay.  Fr.J  young  filh  juft  pro- 
duced from  the  fpawn.  Figuratively,  a 
1 warm  of  ytotmg  animals;  a multitude  of 
young  people;  a word  of  Contempt 

To  FRY',  V.  A.  [Jfrh,  Brit,  fire , Fr. 
frige , Lar.j  to  drefs  meat  in  a pan  over  a fire. 
Nrnterly,  to  he  drcfled  In  a pan  over  the 
fire.  1 o contain  meat  which  is  dre/Iing  over 
a fire.  Figuratively*  to  be  troubled  with  cx- 
cefs  of  beat.  To  be  agitated  like  the  fat  in  a 
frying  pan  when  over  the  fire. 

FRY',  S.  a dilb  of  meat  fried. 

To  FUD'DLE,  V.  A.  to  intoxicate  with 
liquors.  To  deprive  a perfon  of  die  right  ufe 
of  his  faculties  by  drink,  Neurerly,  to  drink 
to  excels. 

FU'FL,  S.  [feu,  Fr.]  combuftiblcs  fit  for 
kindling  and  fup porting  a fire. 

To  FU'EL,  V.  A.  to  fupply  with' com- 
buflibles,  or  fuch  fubftances  as  are  fit  for 
flipporting  a fire.  To  ft  ore  with  fireing. 

FUG  A 'CITY,  S. \fugas,  Lat.]  volatility. 
The  quality  of  evaporating.  Uncertainly. 
Inftahility. 

FU'GITIVR,  Adj.  [fugifivus,  Lat.j  one 
who  dtTcrts  his  ftation  of  duty.  One  who 
Shelters  himfclf  in  a foreign  country. 

FU'GI  T1VENESS,  S.  volatility;  the 
Quality  of  evaporating,  lnflability  : uncer- 
tainty. 

To  PULFtX,  V.  A.  to  arcotr-f  li/h,  an- 
fwer  or  confirm  ary  prophecy.  To  anfwcr 
any  pnrpofe.  To  perform  exaftly,  or  trie* 
complilh  what  is  preferibed  by  any  law.  To 
anfueror  grarify'any  defue. 

FULFR  AU'GH  I , ’ Adj  plentifully  rto- 
red ; opulent;  no  ways  defective. 

FUL'GFNCY,  S.  [fulgent, . Lat.]  fplen- 
dour,  glitter. 

FUL'GF.NT,  Adj.  f fulgent,  Lat.]  fhi- 
n;nj>;  dazzling;  glittering;  txccflivcly 

bright. 

FUL'GID,  Adj.  [fulgidvs,  Lat.]  Ouning; 
glittering;  dazzling. 

FULGI'DITY,  S.  a dazzling  glitter. 

FU  Ll'GlNOUS,  Adj.  [ futiginiux,  Fr.] 

fooiy;  fmofcy. 

MI'LL,  Adj.  [Sax.  and  Tent.]  not'd* 
pab-e  of  containing  more.  Abounding  is 
any  quahiy.  Advanced  in  years,  applied  to 
ago.  flump  or  fat,  applied  to  fize.  “A 
fientlfcman  of  a full  body.**  JPi/ami  Satis- 
fied, fated'  or  glutted,  “lam  full  of  .the 
burnt- offerings/’  I/ai  i.  i«.  Continually 
talking  of,  and  much  sftcifted  wit  In  ->  M Eve- 
ry One  i * fail  of  the  in  trades  done  by  cold 
hath*.'*  ‘Locke.  T hat  which’ fills  the  Ito- 
niach  ; large  and  pi  emit  cl,  "afji  meal.* 
i Complete, 
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Complete,  0*  wjhting  nothjng  to  eomplet’ 
it.  The  whole  matter  ; very  cxprcUive.  ap- 
plied to  the  feufe  of  word*.  Strong.  Hav- 
ing every  part  of  its  tmf.ee  illumiuatcd,  ap- 
plied to  the  moon,  “ ifull  moon.”  Noting 
concinfion,  or  the  perfeflioo  of  a fen  fence. 

<•  A full  flop  ” Placed  fo  aj  to  be  lien  in. 
fron  r. . “A  full  face.” , AddiJ. 

FCJ'LL,  S.  freedom  from  deft-ft  ' Tor 
higheft  hate  or  degree.  “ At  full  of  tide. 

' Sbuk.  The  liate  of  being  fated,  or  able  to 
contain  no  more,  applied  both  to  eating  and 
drinking.  Applied  to  the  moon,  the  time 
avhan  every  part  of  her  furfacc  is  illuminat- 
ed. . 

FU'LL,  Adv.  entirely;  without  any 
abatement  or  difference.  “ They  ireful!  as 
fcrupulous.”  Dryd.  With  all  a perlon  s 
force  j or  with  the  whole  effeft.  “ The  d - 
apafon  clofing  full  in  man.”  Dryd.  Direft- 
ly.  It  is  placed  before  adveibs  and  adjeftives 
to  incrcafe  their  (ignification,  and  generally 
carries  the  frgnifieation  of  entirely.  When 
ufed  in  compofition  it  denotes  that  a thing  is 
come  to  its  higheft  ftate  or  perfection. 

FULL-BO VTOMfcD,  Adj.  -having  a 
l*r£t,  «r  brorid  bottom. 

FULLFE'D,  Part,  fated  ; not  able  to  e.t  j 
any  longer:  Applied  bynaturalifts  toexprefs 
that  ftate  of  an  in  fell  when  it  is  arrived  at  its 
full  growth,  and  is  going  into  its  aurelian 
ftate,  Wherein  it  eats  no  food. 

loFUL'L,  V.  A.  [full'.,  Lat.]  to  cleanfr 
cloth  from. 

FU'LLER,  S.  one  who  clcanfes  and 
dreftes  cloth.  Fuller' i-eartb,  is  a marl  of  a 
clrrfe  textute,  extremely  foft  and  unftuous 
to  the  touch,  when  dry,  of  a greyilh  brown 
colour,  evith  fbmewhat  of  a grecnilh  02ft  in 
it.  That  of  England  exceeds  any  yet  difeo- 
•vered  in  goodnets,  and  is  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported by  aft  of  parliament. 

FU'LLY,  Adv.  without  any  empty  fpace. 
Completely  ; to  (atisfaftion.  Without  more 
to  he  defired. 

FUL'MINANT,  Part.  [Fr.  of  fulminant, 
Lat.]  thundering;  making  a noife  refem- 
bling  that  of  thunder. 

To  FULMINATE,  V.  N.  [fulminatut, 
Lat.  of fulmim.  Lit.  ft  lmir.tr,  Fr.J  to  thun- 
der. To  make  a loud  noife  like  thunder. 
Figuratively,  to  denounce  threatenings,  or 

- ifiueout  ecckfuftical  cenfures. 

FULMINA'TION,  S.  [Fr.  fulminatio, 
I.at.]  the  a Q of  thundering.  The  aft  of 
denouncing  threats.  “ Thc/u/misohcm  from 
the  Vatican.”  dflffe. 

FULMINATORY,  Ad],  [from fulmina- 
tus,  Lat; ) thundering  ; denouncing  threats 
andeenfures.  A ffefting  with  horror. 

V”  FULNESS,  S.  the  ftate  of  leaving  no 
put  empty.  The  ftate  of  abounding  in  any 
C)U  rlity;  whether  good  or  bad.  Complete- 
nefs.  Petfeftion.  Freedom  from  defeft, 

’ Repletion.  .Plenty  ; or  a ftate  of  affluence, 
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I.argcncfs,  or  extent.  Force;  vigour  ; com* 
plcte  * flcft.  ! ■ ’ '• 

FU'i.SOME,  Adj.  [from  fill.  Sat  ] 
na.ii  oi|5,  oftenfive  either  to  the-fight,  PI  hr, 

01  fmcll.  Tending  to  obfecnity  j odious. 

FULSOMF.LY,  Adv.  naufcoully  ; rank- 
ly ; obfeenelye  fo  as  to  excite  loathing  and 
dcteilation. 

FUL'SOMNEdS,  S.  naufeoufnefs,  ap- 
applicd  to  the  cbjefts  of  fight,  or  fmcll. 
Figuratively,  obfecnity. 

To  FUi.;3LE,  V.  N.  [ fommelen,  Help.] 
to  attempt  any  thing  in  an  auk  war  d or  cluro- 
fy  manner.  Figuratively,  to  helitate,  or 
drain  the  wit  for  an  excufe,  to  get  rid  of  a 
perplexity.  To  play  childilhly.  Actively, 
to  handle,  or  perform  with  aukwardnefs. 

FOM’BLER,  S.  one  who  does  a thing 
aukwardly  of  clnnrfily. 

FUM'BLINGLY,  Adv.  in  an  auk  ward 
I efumfy  manner. 

! FU'ME,  S.  [ fume:,  Fr.  fumus,  Lat.] 
finoke.  Vapour,  or  any  volatile  fuMancc. 
An  exhalation.  An  idle  conceit ; achimera. 

To  FU'ME,  V.  N.  [fume,  Lat.]  to 
fmoke.  “ The  golden  altar  fum'd."  Par . 

I Loft.  To  pafs  over  in  vapours.  Figurative- 
ly, to  be  in  a rage.  Aftivcly,  to  fmoke  or 
[dry  in  fmoke.  To  perfume  or  feent. 

! “ She  fum'd  the  temples  with  .od’rotu 
flame.”  Dryd.  T 0 difpc.fe  in  fmoke  or  Va- 
pours. 

To  FU'MIGATE,  V.  A.  [from  fimut, 
Lit.  fmoke]  to  fmoke,  feent,  or  perfume  by 
vapours.  To  clcanic  from  contagion  by 
fmoking. 

FUMIGA'TION,  S.  [Tr.  fimiga/lc,  Lat.] 
feent  raifed  by  fire.  The  aft  of  fmoking  any 
part  in  medicated  fumes. 

FU'MINGLY,  Adv.  angrily;  in  arage; 
in  a fret. 

FU'MOUS,  FU’MY,  Adj.  [ funmx,  Fr.] 
producing  or  cauftng  fumes,  fmoke,  or  va- 
pours. 

FUN',  S.  fport,  mirth,  merriment,  or 
py. 

FUNCTION,  S.  [ funElio , Lat.]  dif- 
charge  or  performance.  An  employment, 
office,  or  trade.  Power  ; faculty ; theotlice 
of  any  particular  part  or  member  of  the  bo- 
dy. 

FUN'D,  S.  [fond,  Fr.  funda,  Lat.  a bag] 
(lock,  or  capital.  That  by  which  any  cx- 
pence  is  fupported.  The  public  fecurity 
given  to  thole  who  lend  money  to  fupply  the 
exigences  of  the  ftate. 

FUNDAME'NT,  S.  [fundamenrum,  Lat.] 
that  part  of  the  body  whereon  a perfon 
fits. 

FUNDAMENTAL,  Adi.  [fundamenta- 
lit,  Lat.]  that  on  which  the  reft  is  built ; 
eflential ; that  which  cannot  be  given  with- 
out the  deltruftion  of  a whole  fyftem  ; im- 
port  ant* 

FUNDAMENTAL,  S.  a leading,  effon- 
3 O a till 
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Hat  or  ncceflary  propofition,  which  is  the 
groundwork,  foundation,  and  lupport  of  all 
the  others  in  a fyftcm. 

FUNDAMENTALLY,  Adv.  cflentially; 
originally  ; neceflartfy. 

FU'NERAL,  [ f unerases,  Fr.J  the  pro- 
ceflion  nude  in  carrying  a corpfc  or  deuJ  bo- 
dy to  the  grave.  The  ceremony  ufed  at 
interring  or  putting  a perfon  into  the  grave. 

FU'NERAL,  Adj.  [funerrus,  Lat.J  Tutt- 
ing a birial.  Dark,  or  difgnal,  applied  to 
colour. 

FUNGCFSITY.  S.  [of  Lat  } 

fponginef*.  Porofity. 

FUN'GOUSj  Adj.  f furgz'u  L«L]  ?x- 
crcfccnt  ; fpongv  ; porous  ; wanting  Jin n- 
^nefs,  or  texture. 

FLN'GUS,  S.  [Lat.]  a rnufiuonm  ; or 
any  excrefcence  growing  on  trees.  In  Sur- 
gery, an  excrefccncc  of  ficfli  on  the  ijps  or 
\tourds. 

ToFIVNK,  V.  A.  to  fuff  cate  or  fmo- 
thcr  with  fir.oke.  A low  word. 

FUN'TsEL,  S.  [»n JuKuivu'uir,  Lat.]  an 
inverted  bellow  cone  with  a pipe,  through 
which  liquors  arc  poured  into  bottles,  See.. 
Any  pipe  or  pofLge.  “ Two  l.«rg c fuumU — to 
It!  in  the  light  and  air.**  //..V./. 

Fl  R',  S.  f frurrt,,-?,  Fr.j  (kin  with  fofr 
hair,  generally  ufed  for  lining  g •n»unt>. 
'M  cfott  hair  of  hearts,  ail}  moiiinc  existed 
to  luch  a degrei,  that  the  rep’ aind«  r .grows 
tl.'clc  and  kicks  on  the  f ait.  'I  he  ledimcnts 
ui' liquors  adhering  to  the  vcllcL  ^ 

To  FUR,  V.  A.  to  line  or  cover  with 
fur.  To  covd  with  fcJimcnts. 

FURATXTTY,  S.  f fu, ax,  furMc'u,  Lat  ] 
an  inclination  or  dlfpofitibn  to  theft. 

FUR  BELOW,  S.  T falUXa,  Fr.j  an 
ornament  of  ru/Hed  or  plaited  fdk, &c.  Town 
on  womens  gowns  and  other  garments. 

.To  FUR'BF.LOW,  V.  A to  adorn  with 
borders  or  liik?  linen,  &c.  town  on  in 
flaks. 

To  FUR' BIS H,  V.  A.  f fmb\r%  Fr  .fa* 
i:>c,  Lai.]  to  burnilh,  poi.lh,  or  nuke 
l 

FURNISHER, ,-S.  \f;u:i,]lur9  Fr.]  .one 
who  pohlhes,  or  luunllhrs, 

FURIOUS,  Adj.,  [fvieux,  Fr.j  mad, 
$L*ging  ; violently  tranfpovtid  by  p;  -ion. 

FU  RIOUSLY,  Afiv.  madly  ; violently  j 
ravingly. 

FU'RIOUSNFSS,  S.  ficrccncfs ; violence, 
Raging. 

* To  FURL/,  V.  A.  IfriJUr,  Fr.j  to  con - 
traft ; or  to.l  clofc  to  th«  yard,  applied  to 
frits. 

FUIVLON&,  S.  [juijdttg,'  Sax.]  a pica- 
fure  containing  t2o  yirds  or  <&  of  a mjlc. 

F i ■ k Lui.k  j * 1,  S.  '(v'rtc-y,  Brlg.]aper- 
ardilion  given  by  a fuperior  officer  to  an  in- 
fe/ior,  or  ac.»Mi:mj  fttidicr  to  fie  ab&nt  for 
lEmitrfuntg  •' 
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FURT'IACff,  S.  [ fur*ust  La!.]  a place 
built  like  an  even,  fometiniCS  applird  to  a * 
veflel  of  iron  or  copper  to  melt  ores,  mcluls, 

& c.  In  4 A , , 

To  FUR/N ACE,  V.  A.  to.  throw,  out 
likche.it,  or  fp*rks  from  a furnace.  He 
fit nuKf'-- -the  thick  fight  fiom  him.” SlaA. 

TwFUR'lNISFf*  V,  A.  \ fournir9  Fr.j 
to  fuppply  with  what  is  wanting.  To  give  for 
ufe.  To  fit  up  with  things  that  are  wanted. 
To eouip  or  fit  out  for  any  undertaking.  To 
adorn;  to  embcllifh  ^ as  a piece  ol'  ornamental 
fen  if  nrc. 

Fl: R NTSHRR,  S.  one  who  fuppliei, 
furnishes,  or  tits  out. 

FUR  NITURE,  S.  [ feurnrturg,  Fr.]  any 
coods,  nccc  (Tries,  or  materials,  proper  to 
render  a houfc,  place,  or  thing  convenient, 
and  fit  for  the  purport:  it  is  defigned.  An 
appendage  ; equipage  ; embeiliOiment. 
FURTHER,  $ one  wlu>  deals  in  furs.  \ 
FURV-OW,  S.  f farb9  Sax  J a fmall 
trench  made  by  the  plough.  A narrow  chan-  . 
lid  made  in  a field  lor  conveying  ware/.  The 
marks  oi  v ohuw  s made  in  the  face  by  age  : a 
wrinkle.  * ^ 

To  KIR'ROW,  V.  A.  to  plough  or  cut 
Info  narrow  channels  or  holtows. 

FUR'RY,  Adj.  covered  wkh  fur ;cpnfift- 
ing  of  fur.  Covered  with  the  fediments  of 
any  liquor.  ■ t 1 

FUR'THLR,  Adj.  at  a greater  di Ranee.  Re- 
yond.  or  greater  than  this.  “ What  rfurtb4r 
need  hive  we  of  wit ne lies. r Matt,  xkvi.  65*. 
Sro  FARTHER. 

FUR'TKER,  Adv.  [See  FARTHER]  1 
to  a greater  Jifi.incc. 

TorUR'THL.T,  V.  A. 
to  promo'o,  i'Gcance,  or  countenance. 

FU  R'T  HLR A N\  E,  S.  the  a«fl  0/  proniw 
ting  or  countenancing  any  defign.^i 
FUli'FFiEA-MORE,  Ativ.  moreover.* 
More  than  what  Ins  been  fad  ; hefideiu 
FU'R Y,  S.  [fureur,  Fr.  furertr 9 Lat.]' 
raging,  owing  to  a lot’s  of  real  on.- - Figura- 
tively, a violent  emotion  of  pailinrv  Kp- 
, ihufiafm  ; or  the  effect  of  hidden  iofpirntktq. 
One  of  tfic  internal  ddtics.  Hence  appiicd 
to  a turbulent  woman. 

FUR'ZE,  S.  f Jirs,  Sas.)  a phnt  which 
grp  we  wild  on  hc.ths  and  commons. 

FUR'ZY,  Adj.  overgrown  uithfurxe. 

To  FU  SE,  V.  A.  f Jufvrw,  Lai.]  to  melt 
or  Iii|ucfy  by  heat.  NeutecJy,  to  he  melted, 
or  to  he  capable  of  being  liquefied  by  heat. 

FUSEE,  S.  [fufeaMi  Fr*j  ihe  fpindle 
round  which  the  chain  of  a clock  or  watch 
is  wound.  In  a bomb,  a wooden  pipe  filled 
with  wildfire,  by  which  the  whole  powder  or 
competition  in  the  ihell  takes  fire.  A firc-r 
lock,  or  fmall  neat  mulket.  rr  • 

FU'SIBLH,  Adj.  capable  of  (icing  meltc4 
or  liquefied. 
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FUSIBT'LITY,  S.  a capacity  of/bein* 
*»elted  by  fire.  . . > l: 

FU'SIL,  Adj . [ fufilr,  Fr.fttJHis,  Ur.) _ ca- 
pable of  bring  melted  by  tire.  Runnii))*, 
cr  liquefied  by  heat.  *>  Tur»  into  »/«/• 
lea.”  Plil'ftu 

FUSIL,  b.  [Fr<  pronounced  fufee]  a fire- 
lock or  I trial  1 neat  Riufquct.  Id  Heraldry, 
a bearing,  refcmbltng  a fpindlc. 

FUrlU'ER,  S.  a foidier  armed  with  a 
fm.il!  mufquct. 

FU'3 LuN,  S.  [fufay  Xat.J  the  a €t  of 
mcltina;  the  ftatc  of  being  metted. 

FUSS,  S.  f fin  Sax.  ready J a bufile 
through  too  much  c flic iou fuels.  A tumult. 
A low  word. 

FUST',  S.  a ftrong  offcnfive  fmrll,  like 
that  of  a mouldy  barrel,  from  fujte,  Fr. 

To  FUS  l',  V.  N.  to  grow  mouldy  ; to 
fro  el  I like  a mouldy  vtllel. 

FUSTIAN,  S.  f fir, line,  Fr.]  a kind  of 
cotton  fluff!  In  Criticifm,  a high  fuelling 
and  turgid*  Rile,  made  up  of  big  anJ  pom- 
pous expreflions,  but  convening  only  mean, 
jow,  and  contemptible  ideas.  Homhaft. 

FUS'TI  AN,  Adj.  mideof  futtian.  Swell- 
ing ; ridiculoufly  pompous,  applied  to  Rile. 

FU'S TIC,  S.  a wood  imported/rom  the- 
Antilles,  ufed  for  dying,  and  is  one  of  the  in- 
gredients made  ufe  ot  in  blacks. 

FUSTJNESS,  S.  ftinkj  the  feent  of  a 
mouldy  calk. 

FUS'TY,  Adj.  (linking  ; mouldy. 

FU'I  ILL,  Adj.  [Fr.  of fit  His,  Lat.jtalk- 
ing  much.  Trifling  ; infignificant  } worth- 
ier; of  no  weight  or  importance, 

FtfTTUTY,  S.  [futiliie,:-  Fr.]  the  fault 
of  talking  too  much.  Trifiingnefs.  Want 
of  weight.  Want  of  foiidity.  Want  of  im- 
portance. . i 

FUTURE,  Adj.  [futur,  Fr.  futurui , 
Lat.)  that  which  fliall  or  will  be;  that 
which  has  never  yet  exifted  but  is  approach- 
ing. 

FUTURE,  S.  time  to  come  ; that  which 
will  happen  hereafter.  In  Grammar,  a 
tenfe  by  which  we  exprefs  a thing  neither 
prefen t or  pall,  hut  one  which  is  to  come. 

FUTURl'TION,  S.  the  Rate  of  a thing 
which  is  to  cxiR  after  a certain  period  is  pah. 
“ In  refpeft  of  its  futurition."  South. 

FUTU'RITY,  S.  that  which  may  come 
after  a ce  tain  period  of  time.  The  Rate  of 
being  to  happen  aftir  a certain  future  time. 

FU'ZZBALL,  S;  a kind  of  fungus,  which, 
when  touched  or  prefled,  burft  to  pieces,  and 
featters  dud.  • 

FY!  Interjea.  fFr.  See  FA  H]  a word 
ufed  to  exprefs  blame,  ccnfurc,  and  disappro- 
bation \ or  that  a per Ton  has  done,  or  intends 
p do  fomeihing  amifs,  and  unworthy  a man 
of  honouf  and  honefty. 
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C>t  the  feventh  latrrf  of  the  Engliffi  dT* 

J phuber,  and  the  fifth  conformant.  Its 

* form  is  borrowed  from  that  of  thp! 
Romans,  who  likewife  formed  it  from  the 
gamma  of  the  Greeks,  os  may  bCcafily  per- 
ceived from,  confnlting  the  manuferipts  in 
that  language,  and  by  confiJcring  the  form 
of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  capitals  j *be  Greeks 
likewife  arc  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  the 
form  €>f  the  gamma,  r,  from  the  J,  glnmel, 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  being  turned,  the 
contrary  way  will  eifily  fhow  that  this  con- 
jecture has  fomc  little  degree  of  probability. 
The  letter  G is  of  the  mule  kind,  and  Can- 
I not  be  founded  with  a vowel;  it  has  two 
founds,  one  of  which  is  called  hard,  this 
found  it  retains  before  a , o,  u,  /.  7 he  other 

found,  which  is  tamed  foft,  rcfcmbles  the 
found  of  the  J,  and  is  commonly,  though 
not  alw'jys,  found,  before  e of  i.  as  in 
and  gill.  Before  n at  the  end  of  a word  tt 
is  not  founded,  but  ferves  only  to  lengthen 
the  vowel,  which  comes  before  it,  according 
lo  the  French,  from  whence  thefc  words  are 
deiivcd,  as  condign.,  fign,  which  are  pronounc- 
ed cond:r.e,  fmc.  It  is  often  filent  before  h 
in  the  middle  of  words,  as  \u  f git. 

GA'BARDlNE,  S.  [wvardir.a , Ttal.]  a 
coarfc  frock,  or  mean  drefs.  “ To  creep 
under  his  garbardine."  Sbak . 

To  GAB'BLE,  V.  N.  [gabbare,  Ital. 
gahbartn , Bclg.]  to  make  a loud  and  inarti- 
culate noife.  To  prate  loudly  without  mcan- 
ing. 

GAB'BLE,  S.  an  inarticulate  noife.  Loud 
talk  without  meaning. 

GAB'BLER,  S.  a prater,  or  talkative  per- 
fon. 

CA'BEL,  S.  [gabellc,  Fr.)  among  the 
French,  a duty  or  tax  upon  fait.  Any  tax, 
or  excife. 

GA'BION,  S-  fFr.)  a wicker  bafket  filled 
with  earth;  ufed  in  batteries  to  fereen  the 
engineers  ; and  for  a parapet  on  lines  whirc 
the  ground  is  too  hard  to  be  digged. 

GA'BLE,  S.  [gansu!,  Brit,  gable , Fr.]  th* 
Hoping  roof  of  a building.  'The  gablt  end,  is 
the  upright  triangular  end  of  a noufe  from 
the  eaves  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 

GAD',  S.  [gady  Sax.]  a wedge  or  ingot  of 
Reel.  “ Flemifh  Heel  is  brought — fome  In 
bars  and  fome  in  gads.**  Moxort.  Ufed  by 
Shakefpeare  for  a ftyle,  goad,  or  pointed 
piece  of  flee!  to  write  with,  from  gad , Sax.  a 
goad.  “ With  a gad  of  Reel  will  write  thefe 
words.** 

To  GAD',  V.  N.  f gadaiv,  Brit.]  to  ram- 
ble about  without  any  neCeflary  call,  or  bufi- 
nefs. 

GADDER,  S.  one  who  rambles  about 

without  any  bufinefs, 

• GAD- 


I 
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CAtTDlNG,  Past,  rambling  about  with- 
out nccclfity.  } 

GaETDINGLY,  Adv.  in  a roving  man- 

nfr.i  , 

Ci  A O'FLY,  S.  a large  flinging  fly. 

GAF'FER,  S.  \g(zfede  .y  Sax.  J a term  of 
familiarity  to  an  old  country  fellow.  “ Gaf- 
fer Treadwell  told  us  by  the  bye.”  Gay. 

GAF'FELS,  S.  \gafeiucjiy  Sax.j  artificial 
fpursof*  flee!,  put  on  a cock’s  legs,  in  room 
of  his  natural  ones.  A contrivance  made  of 
Heel  to  bend  crefs  bows  with. 

To  GAG1,  V.  N.  [gsgtrl,  Belg.]  to  force 
fcmething  in  the  mouth  that  may  keep  the 
jaws  diflended,  and  pi  event  a perfon’*  ipcak- 
ing. 

GAG',  S.  ibmething  put  into  the  ifiouth 
CO  hinder  a perfon  from  ff  caking. 

GA'GE,  S.  [Fr.  ] fomething  given  or  dc- 
jiofited  as  a fecurity;  a pledge. 

To  G A'GE,  V.  A.  [gager  3 Fr  ] to  wager. 
To  give  as  a pledge  or  fecurity.  To  mca 
fine  the  contents  of  any  vcflel.  In  this  lcni'e 
it  is  mere  properly  written  gauge. 

To  GAG'GLE,  V.  N.  \gagn3  Belg.]  to 
make  a noife  reiembling  that  of  a goofc,  or 
like  one  who  j s gagqed. 

GAIETY,  S.  See  G aY£TY, 

GAl'LY,  Adj.  with  cheerful  fprightlincfl. 
Splendidly  ; pompoufly  ; with  great  fhow, 
applied  to  drefs. 

GAFN,  S.  [Fr.]  profit  or  advantage, 
intcrefl,  lucre,  or  meie  lucrative  and  merce- 
nary views.  After  make , a fclfifh,  defigning, 
n r unlawful  advantage.  Overplus  in  the  ba- 
lance of  an  account,  or  more  than  a thing 
eoft,  oppofed  to  lols. 

To  GAIN',  V.  A.  Fr.J  toob- 

* tain  as  a profir.  To  receive  above  what  it 
cott.  To  have  the  overplus  on  acompaiifon. 
To  attain,  obtain,  oracqube.  To  obtain  as 
an  increafeor  addition  to  any  thirg  allotted. 
Towui.  To  draw  over  to  any  intcrefl  or 
party.  To  reach  or  attain  in  walkng  or 
travelling.  Hogain an. r,  to  draw  from  ap 
oppdfite  interefl  or  party.  Kcutcrly,  to  en- 
croach. Figuratively,  to  gain  uyott,  to  obtan 
an  advantage  over;  to  git  round  j to  pro 
_ vail  again  ft  j to  obtain  an  influence  over  a 
t perfon.  To  grow  rich.  To  have  an  ad- 
vantage \ to  be  advanced  with  refpeft  to 
riches  and  affluence. 

, GAlN'tR,  5.  one  who  receives  a profit  or 
advantage  from  a thing. 

GAINFUL,  Adj.  profitable  ; advantage- 
ous. Lucrative ; produftivc  of  money  or 
V profit. 

GArNTUl*LY,  Adv.  in  a profitable  man- 
ner. A , 

GAINGFVING,  S.  the  aft  of  giving 
amifs  or  giving  againft  ; a compound  bf  thci 
Tame  nature  as  gainjayir.g.  41  Such  a kind  of 
Ta*r>gh’‘°g*  as  would  double  ,*  woman.” 
Slot.  jfymlet. 

, GAIN'LESS,  Adj.  unprofitable;  pro- 
ducing no  piofit. 
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To  GAINSAY,  V.  A.  f £,v, Sj*.] 
to  contradift,  to  deny.  “Joipnuenec  Ko 
gam  fay  what  he  did.**  $bak. 

GAlNSAY'LR,  S.  an  opponent,  adverfa- 
ry,,  or  one  who  oppofes  the  opinions  o(  ano- 
ther. 

GAJ'RISH,  Adj.  \gcarf.an3,  Sax.  to  drefs 
Hue,  according  to  Jolinfou  i but  1 mutt  con- 
fers 1 cannot  find  that  word  iu  any  Saxon 
author  ; peihaps  it  may  be  derived  from  gar- 
\\uma , Sax.  exptncej  gaudy;  Ihowy ; tine. 

“ Hide  me  from  day’s  geinjb  eyc.*T  Milt. 
Exceffively  gay,  or  flighty,  applied  to  the 
mind.  44  Makes  the  mind  IcoJc  aud  gai>  i/h* ' 
Sou  to. 

GAI'RISHNESS,  S.  finery,  gaudinefs, 
applied  to  drefs.  Extravagant  joy  or  gaiety. 

4<  Let  your  hope  b,e  without  vanity,  orgai- 
rijhneft  of  fpirit,”  T fly  hr. 

GAI'T,  S.  (Scot.gtfr,  Belg.]  the  manner 
or  air  of  walking.  A way.  44  Addrcis  thy 
gait  unto  her.”  Shalt.  / 

GALAXY,  S.  [ga/a*i*.  Fr..  ye\a£t «, 
Gr  ] the  milky  way  ; or  that  part  of  the  Iky 
which  appears  with  a ft  ream  of  light,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  occafioned  by  a proiuliqn  of 
ftars.  r 

GA'LBANUM,  S.  [Lat.  and  Sax.]  a 
fubftancc  of  a middle  nature  between  a gum 
and  a refin,  being  inflammable  like  the 
latter,  and  folublc  in  w?ter  like  the  forme*. 
It  is  the  produce  of  an  uo bell iierous  plant* 
frequent  in  Fcriia.  Its  virtues  arc  conlider- 
able  in  aflhmas,  coughs,  aud  hyltcric  com- 
plaints. , . .. 

GATE,  S.  [ gabR*g,  Tcut.]  a current  of 
air,  or  a gentle  blaft  of  wind,  * 

GA'LEATED,  Adj.  [gahatus,  Lat.J  co- 
vered with  an.  helmet.  ‘4  A go  hated  echi- 
nus.’* Woodw.  In  Botany,  applied  t$  fuch 
plants  as  bear  a flower  reiembling  a helmet. 

GA'LlOr,  S.  [g*Uiotte3  Fr.]  a fmall  galley, 
or  a brigantine 

GALL',  S.  [gealay  Sax.J  a yellow  juce, 
flcicted  fiom  the  blood,  in  the  glands  of 
the  liver,  and  Iqdged  in  the  gall  6 ladder. 
7 he  vulgar  opinion  of  its  bilternefs  is  an  er- 
ror, Lr.  Harvey,  afleiting  that  nothing  can 
tafte  Tweeter.  Figuratively,  any  thing  ex- 
tremely bitter.  Rancour,  or  malignity,  ap- 
plied to  the  temper  of  the  mind  A fore 
or  hortoccafvncd  by  fretting  or  rubbing  off 
the  Ikin.  In  natural  hiftory,  excrefl-cccics 
produced  on  various  trees,  by  being  wound- 
ed by  an  infeft  of  the  fly  kind  ; attcr  which 
the  lacerated  vellels  form  a tumour  or  woody 
cafe,  about  the  hole,  which  is  called  a gal • 
nut ; and  is  ufed  in  making  ink,  in  dying 
and  drefling  leather,  and  in  medicine..  , 

To  GALL',  V.  A.  { ga/er , Fr.]  to  make 
fore  by  rublring  ofl‘  the  ikin,  Figuratively, 
to  impair  ; or  wear  away.  “ My  {krtc  hciiig 
galled  with  my  cxpcncc.”  Sbak*  To  vex  ; 
to  fret ; to  teaze.  44  Nothing  hut.it.)p|cafcth 
the  better,  if  it  gaUetk  them.”  fierier.  To 
x hauafs  i 
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harr&fs ; to  difturb,  to  mjfchicf.  **  We 
ufed  to  gall  them  with  our  bows.*’  Addifi 
Ncuterly,  to  fret ; to  be  uneafy.  “ Gollmg 
at  this  gentleman.'*  Sbak. 

GAL'LANT*  Adj.  [galante,  Ital.]  gay ; 
fttowy,  or  magnificent.  Brave,  high  fpint- 
cd  i courageous,  inclined  to  courtihip. 

GAL'LANT,  S.  a gay,  fprightly,  and 
courageous  perfon.  One  who  courts  a wo- 
man. A pcrlon  who  keeps  comp:ny  with  a 
proflitute;  or  one  who  llrives  to  debauch  a 
pei  Ton.  In  all  fenfes  but  the  ftrit  it  is  ac- 
cented on  the  laft  fyllable. 

GALLANTLY,  Adv.  in  a gay,  fpright- 
ly, (howy,  or  fplendid  manner.  Bravely, 
courjgcoufly. 

G AL'LArtTR  Y,  S.  [gafldnterie,  Fr.] 
fplendour,  grandeur,  or  oUentatious  finery, 
applied  to  d refs  Bravery ; nob  lends  ; ge- 

nerofity,  applied  to  the  mind.  Courtihip  ; 
elegant  and  refined  addrefs  to  women.  Vi- 
cious love. 

CAL'LKON,  S.  [pronounced  galloon J a 
large  fiiip  w*.:h  four  or  five  decks  Now  ap- 
plcd  to  thole  fhips  which  the  Spaniards  cm-  j 
ploy  between  Mexico  and  Peru. 

GAL'LERY,  S.  \gallria,  Ital.]  a little  j 
walk  in  a hottfe  above  Hairs,  Ilrving  as  a 
common  paflsgc  to  fcvcral  rooms  placed  in 
a row.  Likcwife  a covered  place  in  a houfe,  i 
usually  placed  in  the  wings  of  a building,  I 
•fomet.mcs  embellifhcd  with  figures,  and  j 
ferving  to  walk  in.  The  feats  ina^lay-i 
houfe  above  the  boxes.  In  fortification,  aj 
covered  walk  or  paflage  made  acrofs  the  ditch  j 
of  a town  btfieged,  with  timbers  fattened  on  | 
the  ground  and  planked  over.  The  gallery' 
of  a mine,  is  the  branch,  or  that  narrow: 
pafl'ige  under  ground,  which  leads  to  a mine 
carrying  on  under  any  work  deligncd  to-  be 
blown  up. 

GAL'LEY,  S.  [plural,  gallies , galea,' 
Ttal.J  a low  built  veftcl  going  both  with  oars  I 
and  fails,  having  two  matt?  and  two  latin  j 
or  fquare  fails  It  is  ufually  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  fathoms  long,  three  broad, ! 
and  one  deep.  Figuratively  ufed  to  imply  a 
Hate  of  extreme  mifery,  alluding  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  llavcs  by  whom  thefc  vellrls  arc 
nraVigafed.' 

GAL'LEY-SLA'VE,  a perfon  condemn- 
ed to  row  in  the  gallies. 

QAL'LTARDIbE,  S.  (Fr.'J  merriment; 
exedlive  gaiety.  “ The  mirth  and  galliar- 
diji  of  company.”  Brown. 

G A L'LICISM,  S.  [gallhifme,  Fr.  of  gal- 
■ firtis,  Lat.  French]  3 manner  of  expremon 
peculiar  to  the  Frcncli  language.  Johnfon 
gives  us,  “ He  figured  in  controvetfy ; he  held 
this  condutt  ; he  held  the  feme  language  that 
others  had  held  befote,  from  the  pages  of 
Bolmbroke.”  But  there  is  fearce  a fingle 
tranlhtion  from  that  language , fcarce  an 
account  of  a battle  in  a gazette,  or  a cora- 
non  news-paper,  which  do  not  aJford  us  me- 
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Uncholy  proofs  of  an  univerfal  confederacy 
to  corrupt  our  language,  by  adopting  phraics, 
which,  inttead  of  be  ng  an  orhament  to  the 
ftile  of  thofe  that  ufc  them,  is  a flagrant 
proof  of  ihcir  ignorance  and  want  of  true 
talle. 

GAL'LIGASKINS,  S.  a large,  open,  or 
trunk  hofe.  A pair  of  breeches.  “ My 
gal/igjfiinsj  8c c.”  Philips. 

GALI.IMA'IIA,  S [galimatbias.  Fr.]  a 
dark  perplexed  difeourfe,  wherein  words  and 
things  are  fo.huddled  together,  as  to  make  a 
contufed  and  unintelligible  jargon.  Non- 
fen  fe. 

GALLIMAUFRY,  S.  [galiniafre/,  Fr.] 
in  its  primary  fenfc,  a lioch  poch.  hath,  or 
iygou  of  feveral  forts  of  broken  meat.  Fi- 
guratively, any  inconfiHent  and  ridiculous 
medley.  A woman,  who  has  few  perfon* I 
charms.  “ He  loves  th e gallimaufry  friend.” 
Shak . The  UH  fenfe  is  peculiar  to  the  au- 
thor. 

GaL'LIPOT,  S.  a pot  made  of  clay 
glazed,  commonly  ufed  to  put  medicines  in. 

GAL'LON,  S.  \galot  or  galh,  low  Lat.] 
a liquid  meafure,  containing  four  quarts; 
that  for  wine  contains  two  hundred  thirty- 
one  cubic  inches,  that  for  ale  or  beer  two 
bundled  thirty-two,  and  that  for  grain  two 
hundred  feventy-two. 

To  GAL'I.OP,  V.  N.  f goloper,  Fr.]  to 
move  forwards  very  quick,  the  two  forefeet 
being  railed  almoft  at  the  fiime  time,  and 
when  they  arc  juft  going  to  touch  the  ground 
again,  the  two  hind  feet  are  lifted  up  in  the 
fame  manner.  To  move  on  horfeback  by 
reaches  and  leaps.  Figuratively,  to  move 
very  fa  ft. 

GAL'LOP,  S.  the  fwifeeft  natural  pace 
of  a horfe. 

GAL'LOPER,  S.  a horfe  that  gallops. 
A perfon  who  rides  faft,  or  makes  a horfe 

gallop. 

G'AL'LOWAY,  S.  a horfe,  not  more 
than  fourteen  ha^ds  high. 

To  GAL'LOW,  V.  A.  to  terrify ; to 
make  afraid  ; ’to  fright,  generally  applied  to 
fear,  occafioncd  by  tome  horrible  noife. 

GAL'LOWS,  S.  a frame  of  wood,  a beam 
laid  over  with  a beam  or  fupporters,  on 
which  criminals  are  hanged.  A part  of  * 
printing-prefs.  Figuratively,  a perfon  that 
deferves  to  be  hanged.  ts  Cupid  hath  been 
five  thoufand  years  a boy  — ay,  and  a Ibrewd 
unhappy  gallows  too."  Shah. 

GAMRA'DO,  S.  [ganba,  Ital.]  a fort  of 
leather  boot  fixed  to  a faddle,  ihllead  of  ftir- 
rups,  to  put  the  legs  in  and  preferve  them 
clean. 

GAMBIA,  S.  a great  river  of  Africa,  in 
Negroland,  which  running  from  E.  to  W. 
falls  into  tire  Atlantic  Ocean..  Some  of  the 
F.nglifh  factors  atfirni,  that  it  is  navigable  for 
Hoops  above  600  miles.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain, tlat  if  refills  were  fent  up  it  loon  after 
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rainy  fcafon,  whtnlhe  ch»nnel  is  full  of  very  I, at  with  ginger,  .nd  ufed  by  froHeJc*- 
."W.  ^e)’  m;g|u  go  * deal  farther,  fame  people  to  deceive  others 

■ f>d  make  new  difcoverics.  The  Englifli  GAME'SOME,  S.  frolickfome;  merry; 
have  a laige  faflory  on  James-llUnd,  which  fa||  (port  and  . gay.  . 

lies  30  miles  up  the  river,  and  alroolt  in  the  GAME’SOMENESS,  • S fportivenedS. 
middle, of  it,  3 miles  from  the  neareft  Qiore.  Wantonnefe.  A gay  difpofition  of  mind, 
I !ns  iitand  is  about  a mile  in  circumference,  exerting  itfeff  in  merry  ana  wanton  prank W 
and  there  is  a fort  built*,  mounted  with  ran-  GAMF/SOMELY,  Adv.  in  a pleafant, 
a,on,  with  a imaiJ  garrifon  to  defend  it.  Be-  merry,  fportivc  gay  manner, 
fidcs  this,  there  are  final  I Stories  at  fcvrral  GAME'S!  ER;  S.  one  who  plays  to  e*- 
ptaces,  a great  way  up  the  river  ; and  they  erft,  nr  one  who  plays  with  a dtfftgn  to  cheat:; 
tiade  with  the  natives  for  gold,  elephants-  «fcd  in  a bad  fenfe.  One  who  is  engaged  if» 
teeth,  becs-wax,  and  (laves.  They  had  play,  or  onderfiands  a game  ; ufed  in  a good 
foimi  out  a way  to  puichafegurr.-fenega ; but  |Cnfe.  A mefry  or  froitekfeme  pcrfl»n. 
Jjncc  the  taking  of  Senegal,  the  gum-trade  » You’re  a merry  ndmefier—m f iord  Sand*.” 
is  entirely  in  poffcflion  of  the  Engiilb,  and  it  ^Bak.  A proftitutt.  •«  She’s  impudent— 
1:  greatly  hoped  care  will  be  taken  to  preferve  ind  was  a common  raritjlcr  to  the  camp." 
if.  The.e  arc  feveial  countries  and  people  The  two  laflt  fenfes  are  obfoltte.  * 

about  this  liver.  Jc  overflows  annua  ty*  GA'MlMO,  6.  Igamitg,  Sa*; ]-  the  adf 
Eke  the  Niie,  at  the  (ame  time,  and  for  the  0f  gaming  ; an  immodciare  love  of  play  for 
fjme  reafons,  namely,  the  heavy  and  con-  Ufpe  films-.  > ■ • ^ 

Bant  rains.  But  fall  at  the  fame  time  of  the  GAM'MON,  S.  M/)  the  but- 

year  up  the  coentry.  ^ rock  or  thigh  of  an  hog  j the  lower  end  of -a 

GAM  BLEK,  S.  one  who  draws  in  tlic  flitch  of  b<con.  A teim  madeufeof  in  the 
unweary  to  game,  in  order  to  cheat  them  of  phy  of  bachganmort.  t 

ihtir  piopcrty.  GA'MUT,  S.  \gama,  Ttal.)  a fealc  by 

,•  GaMBOGE,  S.  [gambegia,  the  place  which  we  are  taught  roufic  or  to  found  the 
whence  it  conus)  a conert  ted  vegetable  juice,  i niufical  notes.  s 

partly  of  a gummy,  and  partly  of  a reftuous  j GAN'DRR,  S.  fgartdra,  Safc.]  a large 
nature  j heavy,  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  I water  fowl,  the  male  of  the  goodie.  1 

• ••id  fence  any  fmell,  brought  fiom  Cam-  To  GANG',  V.  N.  f gangan^  Sak.]topoa 
bijj,  or  Cambogia  in  the  Halt  Indies, J . jo  walk  41  Yonr  fLnnting  beaus  'gang  wit  It 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  it  was  not  I tlieif  hreaHs  open."  A b»tb<  Seldom  ufird  in 
known  in  Europe  till  r6o*.  but  being  found, ; i f>c  foutli  of  England,  unlefsin  a ludicrous 

v hen  introduced  into  medicine,  to  he  a vetyj  manner.  1 vr  ( t 

rough  purge,  it  was  diluted  iu  prefer  ipt  ions  j GANGES,  a large  and  celebrated  river  af 
dehgned  for  mankind,  and  prcfcnbtd  only ; Aha,  in  India  It  has  its  fotirce  in  the 
for  hordes,,  and  from  thencr  Feing  ufed  as  aj  mountains,  which  border  on  little  Thibet, 'in 
print,  it  (lil!  retains  its  credit.  U 96  degrees  of  longitude,  and  3545  of.  laq- 

fo  CAM'BOL,  V.  N f gambiltei,  Fr.]  ttldr.  ft. erodes  fevend  kingdom's*  Jr  orlning 
to  dance,  (kip,  tiilk,  tumble  or  piny  fpor-  from  N.  to  S.  and  Gils  into  the  bay  of  k4t- 
t;ve  tricks  with  the  lrgs  through  exccfs  of  « I,  by  fcveral  mouths.  The  wnters  me 
joy.  Figuratively,  to  leap  or  (1.  rt.  fowctHn  April  and  May,  and  higbefl  before 

,C«  AiU  iiOL,  •&.  a (k  p,  hop,  or  leap.  Fi  the  end  of  September.  It  overflows 
gniafivcly,  a frolic  or  merry 'pemk.  * like  the  Nile  ; and  render*  the  fcingdam  rf 
GAME',  S.  fganhrt*KCi ^Sax.  g.iman^  1(1.]  Bengal  a<  fruitful-  us  that  of  the- in 
fpoit.  A jell,  oppofed  to  earned.  After  Egvpt  The  people  in  ibefo  part*  bevc  tire 
make  ridicule,  or  infulting  mirth.  A fingle  water  of  this  river  tn  l;igh  vrneraftoo  y trd 
jrutch  at  play.  Advantage  in  pity.  Field  it  is  vi filed  an nn-jliy  by  a prodigious  ntmdrr 
fports,  applied  to  the  cinfe.  Animals  pur-(  of  pilgrims  from  aii  pa»ts  of  Incho.  The 
(ued  in  the  field.  Solemn  fltovv*,  diver(ions,j  Knghin  havefeveral  f-ttlementson  thHriver. 
ox  conrcfis  exhibited  as  fpeftacie*  to  the  | The  greateU  happinefs  that  many  of  thcld- 
peopIe-,in  G*eecc  and  Rome.  “ Enteriog 1 dims  wifn  for  is  to  dye  ia  this  river.  , 
the  Olympic  Gamed*  Denb . 1 Figuratively,  a!  GANG',  S.  a company  together  oft 
feheme  «*r  plan.  “ This  fe#ms  to  be  the  j fome  .exploit ; ufed  of  a lhip’s  crew  t or  a 
prefenr  game  of  that  crown/ v Trrr.pie,  j company  of  robbers  : generally  implying 

To  GAME',  V.  N.  [ganenian.  Sax.]  to  contempt  and  abhorrence,  unlefs  ia  the  firlf 
> r’ay  at  any  diversion.  To  play  extravagant-  fenfe.  ^ 4 

ly,  or  for  large  fums.  GANG'hlON,  S.  \ yayy\Mt  Gr.]^iD 

GAME^-COCK,  S.  a peculiar  fpecies  of  Surgery,  a hard  tnovcable  tumour,  formed, 
cocks  bred  for  lighting.  commonly,  near  the  tendons  or  ligamc»t#Y>f 

GAME'-KBlEPER,  S.  a perfon  who  looks  the  mufcles,  and  proceeding  from  a tailor 
after  game,  and  prevents  it  from  being  dc-  flroke.  ^*'0' 

llroyed.  GaN'GRENE,  S.  low  Tat.] 

GA  VIE'-NUT,  S.  a gingerbread-nut  made  in  Surgery,  a diforder  in  any  Acilay: part  of 

the 
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the  body  tending  10  a moriific.mon,  the  fle«h 
ir  Lizas  turning  black  and  fpre.ding  icl^lf  to 
tiie  adjacent  parts.  It  arifes  from  a fiopp*;;c 
or  iota  ception  of,  the  prcplatpry  motion  of 
the  blood,  fiom  fuch  things  as  render  tfi.e 
fluids  fo  acrid  as  to  dciWoy  the  yctfels,  from 
thofe  things  which  produce  a mortification 
of  the  extremities,  as  old  age,  &V.  and  from 
poifons  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 

To  GAN'GRENE,  V.  NT.  fj ^t^rater, 
fr  ] to  tend  towards  a mortification.  Ac- 
tively, to  affeft  with  a aeadiffi  corruption, 
tending  towards  a morufientipn 

GAN'GREnONS,  Adj.  of  the  nature  of 
a gangrene.  Producing,  or  tending  to  a 
modification.  „ 

GANG' WAY,  $.  [See  GANG]  in  a Blip, 
the  fever al  paHagcs  from  one  part  .of  it  to 
another. 

G AN'fELOPE,  GANTXET,  S.  a mi- 
litary punifhment,  whercip  the  offender  if 
flnpped  naked  to  the  waifl,  and  obliged  to 
run  through  a lane  oF  ibldiers,  with  green 
fwirches,  who  give  him  a blow  as  he  palTes. 

GAOL',  S.  [ pronounced  Jail,  geo/,  Brit.] 
a place  of  confinement  or  impriJonmcnt  for 
debtors  or  criminals. 

GAOL'ER,  S.  [geitier,  Fr]  a keeper  of 
a prifoti. 

GAP',  S.  an  opening  in  a broken  fence. 
A breach,  pafljge,  $ venue,  open  way,  hole, 
ointerllicc,  or  interval.  An  opening  of  the 
mouth  during  the  prpndnciation  of  two 
vowels  immediately  fucceediug  each  other. 
To  flop  a gap,  ulcJ  figuratively,  implies  to 
Cfcapc  by  means  of  fortic  mean  Ihitt  »*r  ftra- 
tagem,  alluding  to  the  mending  of  hedges 
with  dead  bulncs,  till  the  quickfcts  grow. 
*4  In  finding  ways  and  means  and  flopping 
gap*''  Swift. 

To  GAPE',  V.  N.  of  gape,  Iff.]  to  open 
the  mouth  wide.  To  yawn.  Figuratively, 
to  covet,  crave,  or  defire  earneftly,  with  fr 
after,  or  at.  To  open  in  holes  or  breaches ; 
applied  to  wounds,  whole  lips  aredilfont  from 
each  other,  like  thole  of  the  mouth  when 
wide  open.  To  behold  with  ignorant  won- 
der and  with  the  mouth  open,  ufed  with  at. 
To  (fare  at  with  irreverence,  ridicule,  or 
malice,  nfttl  with  upon,  “ They  gped  upon 
me  with  their  mouths.”  Job  xvi.  10. 

GA'PER,  S.  one  who  opens  his  mouth. 
One  who  Bares  with  his  mouth  open  through 
ignorant  admiration.  Figuratively,  one  who 
longs  or  craves. 

GARB',  S.  [gar be,  Fr.  of  garbo,  Ital.J 
drefis ; a habit  or  dreft.  External  appearance. 

G ART! AGE,  S.  [garbear,  Span.]  the 
bowels,  which  in  beafls  is  thrown  away.  The 
entrails. 

To  GARB',  V.  A.  f garbtllan , Ital.]  to 
lift ; to  feparate  the  good  from  the  bad.  To 
* chtanfe  from  drofs,  tyth,  dirt  or  foreign 
mixtures. 

OAR'HLF.R,  S «*><•  who  fjpara'«s  otic 
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t .ing  from  another.  Ope  wffb  picks  out  (he 
dirt,  Ac.  from  any  commoditv.  Applied 
co  an  officer  io  the  city  of  London,  who  U 
empowered  to  enter  into  any  fljop  or  ware- 
house to  view,  fearch,  and  cieapfe  drugs 
front  any  impure  mixture. 

GAlkD',  S.  \ garde,  fr  ] wardlhip.  care, 
cuftody:  the  charge  of  a perfon.  Figura- 
tive: y,  an  orphan  left  to  the  care  of  a perfotj. 

CAR'DEN,  S \.gardd,  Brlf,  getrds,  Goth.] 
a piece  of  ground  cultivated  with  carq, 
planted  with  herbs,  flowers  or  fruits,  or  laid 
out  fo  as  m entertain  the  eye,  and  pleafe 
with  beautiful  walks.  When  ufed  in  cora- 
po lit  ion  it  has  the  (ignific  .tion  of  an  adjec- 
tive, and  implies,  belonging  to  a garden. 
“ A garden  wall  ” j , 

GaR.'DENER,  S.  f jardinigr,  Fr.]  one 
who  has  the  cart  of  a garden. 

GARDENING,  S.  the  tuft  of  cultivitV 
ing  .«  garden. 

GAR'GARTSM,  S.  (g&'garifrrtc,  Fr.]  a 
liquid  medicine  to  wafh'tnc  mouth  with. 

To  GARGARI'ZE,  V,  A.  igatgarifin 
Fr.]  to  wafii,  or  dean  lb  the  month  with  a 
liquid  medicine. 

To  GA'RGLE,  V,  A.  Jgargcu7!tirt  Fr, 
gorgofcrt,  Ital.)  to  wafii  the  thro.r  with 
lomc  liquor  without  fwal lowing  it.  Figura- 
tively, to  warble  j to  trill,  to  modulate  in 
the  throat.  f<  Gargle  in  their  throat  a long.’* 
Waller.  41  Gargl  d in  a eunuch’s  thixhc,” 
Tkkrel 

GAR'GLE,  S.  a liquor  with  which  the 
mouth  or  throat  is  wafiied,  without  Iwallow- 
ing  it. 

GAR'GOL,  S.  \gargan.  Sax.]  a difiem-. 
per  in  hogs. 

GAR' LAND,  S.  [garland,  Fr  ghir/anda, 
Ital.]  a wreath  of  flowers,  worn  on  the 
head.  Likewife  a milk-maid's  pail  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  plate,  which  is  carried  a- 
boUt  the  (treets  in  London,  at  the  beginning 
of  May.  In  a (hip,  the  collar  of  a rope 
round  about  the  head  of  a main-matt,  to 
keep  the  Ihrouds  from  galling. 

GAR'LJC,  or  GAR':  ICK,  S.  [garleac, 
or  garlec , Sax.]  in  Botany,  the  alum  ; its 
flowers  art  included  in  one  common  fpatha  ; 
and  are  corapofcd  of  fix  oblong  cre£l  petals, 
and  fix  awl  Ihapcd  flamina.  The  fpecies  arc 
nineteen. 

GAR'LIC-EATER,  S.  a ftinking  or 
mean  fellow.  44  The  breath  of  garlick- 
enters ShaP. 

GAR'MENT,  S.  | guarniment,  old  Fr.] 
fomething  to  cover  the  body  Cloaths:  drefs. 

To  GaR'NER,  V.  A.  to  Bore  ; to  keep 
as  in  a Borehoufe.  14  There,  where  I hzve 
garner'd  up  my  heart.”  Sic  -. 

GAR'NE  f,  S.  [gameth,  Ifl.]  4 gtm  ot 
a middle  degree  of  hardnefs  between  the 
fa'jpphiic  and  common  cry  Hal ; found  in  vari-„ 
ous  files,  havin«it$  furl  acts  neither  fofmooth 
no!  jollified  us  the  ruby  ; the  Bohemian  U 
3 -F-  *r  . •»  - • * ' • • * red 
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"rtiwuti’i  (light  caft  of  fhmecbtaar,  UndJ til*  ttveiyty-fannli  )<»r,  and  a novice  |ofb« 

„ t 'the  Syrian  red 'nidi  a (light  Caft.orf  p\irple.  | ft  age,  reaching  at  one  (ingle  <1ep  to  <hat 
'}n  fhpc,  the  tackle  hy  which  gbods  are  i height  of  pertlsaion,  which  maturity  of 
‘ 'loaded  or  un!o«Md.  ftib.  ,.i  - ) years >nd  Iqhg  prtO^cal,  catpaiciice  h»d , itpt 

'Tb  OAENfSfl,  V.  A.  [from ganr/r,  Fr.]  been  ohle  to  hefiow  on  ike  then  capital  pet- 
in  Cookery,  to  emhellilh  or  fet  Off  aidifo  formers  of-theEuglUh  ft„ge,.  tv  as  a.pkceno- 
’*ith  flowers,  or  other  ornaments.  :i/  i SHAM  vtUWI*  vonld  not  but  become  the  ob- 
' ’GAR  "NISH,  S. ' ornament.  EmbeUifli-  ije(t  of  univerfal.  (peculation,  and  at  uuirerfal 
'ifient.  Things  placed  to  ornament  the  brim  adoiifMfon.  Tb«  rumewr  of.this  hwghe.llsr 
’-Of  a diftr  A fee  or' treat  paid  by  a prisoner  appearing-in  the  eaft  few  with  the  rapid  it* 
on  his  entrance  in  a goal.  H • vl-  10  of  lightning  through  the  tone,:  oed  diet*  all 
GAR'NISHMENT,  S.  an  ornament,  or  the  theatrical  magi  thither  to  pay  ifieii  devq- 
fomethirg  added  to  make  a thing  (eon  beau-  tions  to  this  new-born  (on  of  genius  ; the 
trfn!  or  rgrceabk  ro  the  eye.  theatres  towards  the  court-end:  of  the  town 

' GAlrtNITURE,  S.  furniture;  embcllifc  were  deferred,  perfoosofollranks  ftociing.ro 
itient.  r ...  - I t b,  Goodman' s-Fitlds,  where  Mr.  Garrick  cotr- 

GAR'RET,  S.  [garitr,  Fr.  | a room  on  tinued  to  aft  till  the  cfcfe  of  the  Salon,  when  " 
the  higliefl  floor  of  a houft.  Rotten  wood  having  very  advantageous  terms  offered  hirp 
“ The  part  of  rotten  wood,  in  fame  pieces  for , the.: performing  in  Dublin  during  dome 
white,  antfin  fame  red,  they  call  the  v> bite  part  of  the  furamer,  he  went  over  thither, 
ai>d  red  g.ikreri”  Bar,  aid  i where  lie  found  the  fame  juft  homage  paid 

G AK'RE  TTEER,  S;  one  whs. lives  Ura  to  h'>  merit,  which  he  had  received  from  I vis 
or- ref.  .;  . : u !*<U  otvn  countrymen.  To  the  fervier  ol  ihc-iatr 

GARRICK.  fDAvro  ■ Efqjj  It  would:  ter,  however,  he  efteemed  himfclf  mote  iisv- 
farcty  be  nerdlefs  here  to  menrian,  that  the  mediately  bound  ; and  therefore,  in  the  <m- 
gcntleman  juft  namedis  at  this  time  a living  filing  winter,  engaged  himfclf  to  Mr/- floats 
svrirer,  were  it  'not  lor  die  fake  of  future  wood,  then  manager  ofDruryriane.  piayi- 
„ Theatrical  chronofogv,  which  may  at  fame  houfc,  ill  which  theatre  he  continued,  eiih  the 
period  hereafter  have  , ccafioo  (or  faeli  infor-  year  1745 ;.  in  the  winter  of  which  for,  again 
■ration.  He  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Here-  went  over  to  IfcUivJ,  and  confined  there 
ford,  in  five  year  1717-,  his  fathes -bearing  a through  the  whole  of  that  li-afan,  being  joins . 
Captain’s  cotrimUfion  in  the  army,  which!  manager  with  Me.  Siicridan  irr  the  dtrcftion 
rank  he  maintained  for.  fevexal  years ; and  at ! and  profits  of  the  TheriK-rs-ysl  in  Smoci-* 
the  time  Of  his  death  was  poflefled  of  a ma-  [ alley.  From  thence  he  reuitnol  to  England, 
jarityv  which  that  event  however  prevented  and  was  engaged  for  «ho  fsafotvqf  1714$  with 
him  from  ever  enjoying.  Our  author  received  j the.!a,ie  Mr.  Rich,  patentee  ofCovem-gardcna 
the  firfi  rudlm  nts  of  his  education  at  the  I This,  hqw  ever,  was  hip  lift  performance  as 
free-fchool  of  Litchfield,  which  he  afterwards  an  hired  aftor ; for  is  the  etofe.  of  that  far-, 
cnmpleated  at  Rochefter,  under  the  celebrated  1 fan,  Mr.  Fleetwood’s  patent  fur  the  m.iopge- 
Hr.  Colfon,  finCC  mathematical  profcftbr  at  I n>Wjt  0/  Dtury-lsoe  being  expired,  and  lhar 
Cambridge.  On  the  19th  of  March  1 7^6,  I gentleman  haying  no  inclination  farther  to 
he  was  entered  of  the  honoorabfc  faciety  of  i pusfuyd  ddigii-by  wliicli,  freun  (osi-npit  of 
Lht eon’s  Iiftir,  htilrg  intended  far  the  for. . acquaintance  with  the  .propcr  condufbof.it,  or 
But  whether  he  found  the  (Indy  of  the  law  foine  other  n afons  he  had  alreadyitoniidera- 
rob  heavy,  faturninc,  and  batren  of  itriufe-]  bly  impaired  his  fortune,  Mr.  Garrick,  in: 
merit  far  his  more  aftiVc  and  lively  dvfpofi- ’ conjunction  with.  Ms.  Lacy,-  purchafod  tiie 
lien,  hr  ftidt  a genius  like  hircould  not  enn- 1 property  of  rhat  theatre,  togcthoi  with  the 
tinue  circumfcrihed  within  the  limits  of  any!  renovation  of- the  patent,  and,  in  the  wirusv  1 
pr-vT:  flion  hut  that  to  which  if  was  mote  pc-  ! of  1747,  opened  tt  with  the  heft  pm  of  Mr.  I 
culiarlv  adapted,  and  (ike  tire  magnetic  needls  Fleetwood-r  former  company, ..writhe  great  1 
pointed  iiireflly  to  its  proper  renter,  or  per  additional  ftrengtft  trfMr. BittyrMfoPiMp 
haps  both, -it  is  certain  that  lie  did  not  long  aid  and  Mrs.  Cibber  from  Covrntpardcb. 
purfue  the  municipal  tow  y far  in  the  year  In  lliis  ftrtiuo  Mr  Git-rick  has: none- nut d : 

, 1740-1,  he  quitted  If  entirely  for  the  ftage,  ever  (ince;  ;md  bof'lib?  Iw  cobdnfriac  a tni«i 

aijd  made  his- firft  uppearancs^t  the.  theatre  stager,  nod  liis  lin.tyiril'd  merit  las  ab  adlqr,  i 
in  Goodman’s  Fields  then  - under  -the  fos-  has  from  year-to-yenr  added  to  the  lentcrtaiiU: 
nagement  of  Mr.  Henry.  Giffatd.  Thecha-  ment  ot  the pufiiiC,: -which  he 'hasidven,  .w-hh'U 
rafter  he  firft  repreftnted  Was  that  of  king  an  indefatigable  aflidnity,  cotifalted,  - (for  lil^i 
Richbrd  TIT.'  in  which,  like  rite  fan  hurffini’ , rliqpuhKt  been  Iry  ait y means  ongrinetol  ill* 
from  behind  an  ohicure  cloud,  he  .ti  lptay;*.l.  J II c ret  lull  s (oil!),.  1 akic  mty  , but  faro;  rvrrti-ei 
in  the  Very  earlieft  dawn,  a famewh.it  .more  cuiitwicy,  Ivy  the  war m and  dofet vied cpsoifa  i 
Ilian  mcridi-n  hrightiiefs.  In  (hort,  his  ex-  rageincnt  winch  it  hat  green  him,  railed  him 
cellcnce  daZT.tcd  and  atlonilheJcvery  erfe,  and  to  lhat  date  of  cr'fe  and  shim  nee,  tnvvbichia' 
tHc  facing  a yoaBg  man,  iu  no  more  than  muft  furely  be  trie  wi(h, of  every  honed  hwtK.  c 
•-  t* 


I 


\ 


G a K -n  ;tc*.  /r>R 

tn  -kt  fikptriot  exctdhsjioe  'Of  a»y  WEd  tx-ihirarr  tbcTtritrft  chfwaT.trstrf  Lear  or  f$ym- 
ulrrd.  , jlet,  Rickard,  Dopilas,  Romfo,  or  i-whgntftt J 

' Mr.  <ia*ticfc'm  his  peylbn'  i*;  low,  yet  Well  >iu  his  R^uprCr.ni,vts,  Drugger,  Kilklyp  Urpte, 
(hiped  and' neatly  proporrtoned,  abdt  having  or  dcnrilift.  fu  ihui  t.  Nature*  the  millrcfs 
added  the  n«)uatintJ»on»  of  d being  ■ and  jfh>m  whom  abiie'  this  gpear  performer  has 
fencing  to  that  natural  gentility  ef  mantici  borrowed  all  his  kilims,  being,  ita. bcrToif  jn-. 
which  noart'ean  btttow,  bm  which  otir  great  (exit  audible,  and  bet  variation  not  to  be  num- 
mother  nature  aidaus  many  with,  e>en  from  herd,  ic  is  try  mi  means  fuprixtng,  thafithis, 
infancy,  i.w  deportment  Is  tunlUotly  eafy,  bee  darlitu;  ion,  fhould  luid  an  urvliuyued 
natural  and  engaging^  - hie*  ciimplevinn  is 1 Icope  for  change  and  divcrlity  in  hit  manner 
dark,  a»d  the  features  of  Ms 'fK-e,  which  art  ®f  copying  from  .her  various  piodiiffions  ; 
pleafingly  vegoltirpfare  animawd  hy  a •Aj.I  |>nd,  as  if  the  had. from  hlscradic  mtrkcd  him 
black  eye,  brilliant  'and  penetrating:'  hisiotitifor.ircrtrutH  reprefentative,  ihe  Jiaa  fse- 
voicc  it  clear,  melodious  and  commanding,  l towed  on  him  fuch  powera  of  exp reflion  in 
and,  although  it  may  »<*  prkflifwthe  ftrong  | the  .mufclevoHmiace,  as  no  perforrapr  ever 
overbearing  powers  of  Mr.  MnfSips,  **r  the  yet  puffeded ; not  only  f.>r  ihe  Jifplyy.  of  a 
reufical  fweetnefsof  Mr.'  Barry’s,  ylt  it  ap-  jfingle  paliion,- bite  aifo  fof  the  combination 
peart  tohnve  a'rauch  greater  compels  of  va-  |of  tltofe  various  conflicts  with  which  the  hy- 
liety  than. hither;  and  from  Mr.  Gartiok’s  man  beeaft  at  times  is  fraught ; fo  that  in  his 
judicious- manner  of  conducting  it,  enjoys  countenance,  even  when  bit  tips  are  filcnt, 
rliai  articulation  and  piercing  dilKnlfncft,  his  meaning  Hands  pourtrayed  in  characters 
which  renders  it  equally  intelligible,  even  to1  too  legible  foe  any  to  mifiake  It  .I, 
the  mult  diliant . pacts  of  an  audience,  in  the  h i fnperkutty  to  all  others  in  one  branch 
gentle  whifpers  of  murmuring  love,  the  half-  of  excellence,  however,  mult  net  ipakv  us 
fnsotherod  accents  of  infelr  paffion,  or  the  overlook  the  rank  licit  entitled  to  Hand  in  as 
profefled  and  fometimes  aukward  conceal-  to  another  ; nor  mirremcmbtancc  ofhis  be* 
meets  of  anaCdt  fpccdv  in  comedy,  ns  an  she  mg  the  firlt  ailcr’lii  ing,  induce  us  to  forget, 
rants  of  tape,  the  darings' of  dcfpair,  or  all  that  he  iy  far  from  being  Ihc  lad  writer.— f 
the  open  violence  of  tragical  ientliulinOn.  Nativithltanding  the  numhcrlefs  *pd  Wfflrir 
As  to  his  parlicnlar  /irr/ or  ftipcrkir  calt  in  ons  avocations  attending  on  his  profeliinn  ay 
adting,  it  would  be  perhaps  as  difficult  lode-  an  adtor,  and  Ills  llation  as  a manager,  yet,  fliH 
termine  it,  as  it  would  be  minutely  to  defetihe  his  iflive  genius  has  been  perpetually  burning 
his  fovcral  excellencies  in  she  Very  aide  tent  forth  in  vat  ions  little  produdtions,  both  in  the 
calls  in  which  he  at-diSerebt  times  thllikr  dramatic  and  povtioal  way,  whuff  tucsit  esnw 
proper  to  ippear.— iJastxilUc  fiipericucry  iv  not  hut  w Ar  m regret  his  want  of,  time  for 
fwallowed  up  in  Id*  univerfaliry,  and  Ihould  tlie  putbiance  of  more  eatenfive  andiitnpor- 
it'even  be  eonrended,  that  there  have  l*on|t»nt  works.  , f|. 

perfoimers  e^ual  to  him  in  chair  own  ref  pec-  GARRISON,  S.  [ crarrif-.n , Fr.  gar,  Sax. 

tive form  of  playing,  yet  even  their  partiz.ns  a fpear]  foldlers  placed  in  a fottified  toun,  or 
mull  acknowledge,  there  never  cxillcd  any  cable-  Afbitified  place  flored  with  (bi  dirts., 
one  peiiotmer  that  came  netr  his  excellence  The  (late  of  perfons  placeJ  in  a town  or 

in  fo  great  a variety  of  parts.— Tragedy,  eo-  cafijetojc  lend  it.  H ■ 

niedy  and  farce,  the  lower  and  the  hern,  the  To  G AR'R  liON,  V.  A.  to  (lore  a place 
jealous  huiband,  who  fnfpedts his  wife  svittue  with  foldiers  for  the  defence  of  it.- 
without  caufe,  and  the  thougbtlefs  lively  CARTUILOUS,  Adj.  [garruhs,  Lat.] 
take,  who:  at  tacks  it  without  defiga,  are  pll  talkative  j,  prattling:  fond  ot.ialkiag.  “Old 
alike  open  to  his  imitation,  and  ail  alike  do  age— gyroriwi  recounts  the  feats  of  youth."  j 
liSMiuut  to  . his  execution.  EverypalTion  of  fit aty  /on. . 

thtihoeian  hrelft  t^ms  fulycifted  to  jhisj  Q.SR'TER,  S.  [jsrtitr,  Fr.],  A firing  or, , 
powers  of  expreftion;  nay,  even  time  itfclf  I lihband  w ith  which  the  (lockings  are  tied  up. 
appears  to.  (fend  ftill  or  advance  os  hc  wonldi  The  frurk  of  an  order  of  knights  inftituted 
have  it.— Rage  and  ridicule,  doubt  and  do- 1 by  F.j'.vai J III.  |n.Jt;a,  who  uore ,Pgn|-frrj 
fpair,  tranfport  and  lendernefs,  companion  on  the  left  leg,  (et  »i;l»  precious  Hones,  and 
and  contempt,  love,  jcaloufy,  fear,  (nry  and ! rir.hioideted  aviil)  this  mono.  Uni  feit  qvi 
fimplicity,  all  take  in  turn  podc/Hoii  of  hisj  W i ftnj'r.  Jt  is  the  flight (l  order  of 
features,  whiltradi  of  them  in.  torn  appears!  knighthood  in  England  j and  the  knights 

to  lie  the  foie  pafTcftor  ef  thole  features.  One  Wear  a blue  ribband.  

night  old  age  (its  on  his  countenance,  asif  the  • GARTER,  S.  fometimes  called  gart-r 
wrinkles  (he  had  (lamp'd  there  were  indelible;  principal  king  at  arms;  an  officer  who  at-  ’ ' 
the  next  the  gaietyand  bloom,  of  youth  (cents  tends  the  knights  of  the  garter  at  their  af- 
to.o’erfpread  his  face,  and  fmooth  even  rhofe  femblics,  mailbals  the  foltntnitics  at  tiie  fu-, 
mprks  wdiieb  time  and  mufcularconfcrmation  ncrals  of  the  higheft  nobility,  carries  the  , . 
mpy  have  really  made  there.  Of  tltcie  truths  garter  to  kings  and  princes  beyond  fca,  is  a!- 
no,oneca»  he  ianoiiat,.:wbo  lios-cvcr  feen  boed  a roanilc,.  badge,, a hpufc  in  W'indfor-  ' 

•t  . . » 3 P i caftlc. 


Cftftlc,  pen ficjy,  ar.w  fe*  from  the  fovr/eY fi 
kiuaLti.  In  iici-iL’ry,  the jnoictVI  o 

<.r,  %u£ 

I'l  G.4R"iTR,  V.  A.  to  bind  or  fye  up 
flocking  jvy;rh  a garter. 

GASCON  A i-T,  S.  a bmift,  nr  v,.un^'' 
iomctlwpg  improbable,  and,  atmolt  iiJlpo/tT 
bJc. 

To  Q ASCONAT3E,  V.  N.  to 

bcu.:t,  or  vaunt 

loGAS  \ V.  A.  Tb.i *&*rt  Tr.]  to  cut 
4cfpf  as  to  cable  a gaping  wound. 

G c. $ Hft  S.  a deep  and  w &c  wound. 

To  G A Si",  V.  ft  to  open  (pc  mouth 
yvijc  to  catch  or  draw  bre.th-  To  fo:c  - ru U 
breath  with  difficulty.  f*  WithHfchtt  fobs  lie 
jro/pl  auav  his  bic.r:,.”  £>nr/  F;  veMy , 
loj  lipr.g  for.  * G-f’trf  after  llb'crty.”  Sfecr 
Kp:  19  S,  ‘This  beautiful  metaphor  \vh“ch’ 
jfo  Aiongly  marks  out  the  "dying  f^tugdlbn 
and  vvifhcs  of  a perlbp  in  captivity,  John foiY 
pen  fare**/,*  a(. improper,  aA itut'e  nebttr.dSc*- 
prtflts  dt  Tuc  by g.-.f;  Trtg. 1 But  let  thd'gerftte* 
man  alk  the  queflkri  of  thoTe  who  art 
\ng  fpr  breath,  'fqr  his  information.  * 

GASP'f^S.  the  alfoT  opening  thfc 
jvidc  For  \v-nt  of  breath.  The  doVivrlfTve 
flriigglc  for  breath  in  the  fgdhiciof  death. 

GASTRIC,  Adj.  flYiVn/ty&f-ijg,]  belong- 
ing to,  or  fttuaVed  m trid  belly. 

‘ G ASTR OCNE7MltT$/  S.Tri  Ah*totr.y.  if 
flame  giveq  to  the  two  fodfclcs  cord- 

pole  the  fu  a cr  calf  of  the  J&g;. 

6 AT,  the  Prefer  of  GET. 

G -iTr,  •>  f gjfs,  Sja.  ! a hf^t  dorr  of  a 
city,  cattle,  palace, 'Sf/I  a frame o/‘l itftB/f  dn 
hinges  to  open  a paflage.  Figuratively,  ’k 
way,  avenue,  or  introduction.  “ Opening  a 
*at<  tora  long  war.**  ICnrlUi . 

^ GATE'-VKJNT,  S.  in  Anatomy,  the 
fort*,  a name  given  to  one  of  the  larger 
veip?  which  communicate  with  the  heart 
‘f  He  could  nor  endure  to  have  trade  fitk, 
nor  any  obfliulKon  in  the  gate^veln,  which 
difptrfcth  that  Mood."  Bbc- 

GAIL' WAY,  S.  a pafTage  through  the 
gates  of  inehfed  ground". 

To  GA*  I HHR,  [gatbertan,  Sax.]  to  col- 
left  mirnyf  things  into  one  plade.  To  pick 
up,  to  glean  ; femetimes  lifed  with  up.  To 
plbak  a Vegetable  from  the  tree  or  pJafct. 
Uitd  With  i-gerht^,  to  aflemble.  To  heap 
up.‘  or  aecumblatc  * 6 fclcft  or  trkv,  trfrd 
witfl  from  "f h collfcft  charitable  tdfrtrtfebfte 
ons.  To  brlngirtto  one  body,  or  iniemff  ; 
iiflSMit’R  tj.  To  collet  or  reduce  ro  t nar- 
rower compafs.  €i  Gatfarhijr  hts  flowing 
robe.’*  Po,  r.  To  gain,  med  with  gt-oUtni 
•*  Tic  gathers  grour.d  tipoh  hdr.’*  Difyit.  To 
run  cloth  in  very  fmaH  folds,  in  needi^ork. 
To  dedupe,  to  cdlledf  logically,  ol-'hy  in- 
ference^ To  gather  k+'catl  \ is  1 0 paufe  fttmv 
any  fatiguing  cihploy,  which  puts  a perfon 
out  of  breath,  ih  oftfct  n> ‘recover -bdth  breath 
anflf  ftiength  j ufed  proverbially,  for  having 


GAY  : 

I a ^arry  GTftfmy  aihr 

1 fqr  recovering  fHength,  \gfneVallv  ajJ-iHtd  tb  ’f 
r A ft  iljAfy  debated,  6i*Vwr  * r d . ' ; flVit  f ei  fy,  th 
! thicken,  rtf  nrh^vhlir oi,  by  beihij  condthfecF,  0 
| applied  rb  rne  df^ucife  Fifire  ^'ihoxVcr.'  ;fd 
' ;n'A  larger  W tnu  ftfiltrOfl  A 

'ifuh'cb.  To  'IflPfh'blc^acplJetf1, 

In  Sirfccrfj^bVrtt-r'tc,  or  brcfld  i') 

p|ieij  wvrouVidPbV  f&cs)T,ci:rt'  ’*  11  l'f,n  • •• 
GATHERER,  SruiiiPtiW't^te-3. 
wTid'gC1  firf  a tfhp o f tiYrf  HP ¥K ; 7i,' ■ 

i (TA'THFHTKG1,  ^ 

ril-.l  !'■  r r* 

I G'TJT  :..  ft  [fVdfh  HUE  Ff.J  an  WJ 
j nienf  -;  ii  trffflWr  j‘  ti  tty.A-  ’ *^*rpHni*»V3nt.  ,» 
* 1 GATTF.RY , S-.  -fir  cry  • a fhowy  dfeff.- 
ONr'»>k.r,  iuvvry  (ft  HWffe 
**  "di-  fn  a 1h6\^V n &£■;  ^ Jl> 

twth  flrvcflcVrf  tioirs  a*;p?^Vahtr  of  ^nefy. 

• ; GA-tTWfiSS,  S.  an  aiTpwrtMtr 
dbr'ot  finery'  wSlbctat  imr'cral  T^:hie^•,  ^ro  * r,s 
GAUTY.  PMji  JWkfHg  the  ftf  - 

fdm'e  fMeildid  appearance,  itYdtfdmg/';g£niK . t 
r4lly  r<he  fdt%  of  fbhierISm'}.'  ‘^f  YHfPn«',-VirueS 
' GA'Vp,  m Prefef  orGlVTf  j 

>'0/VVEl^KTOT?S-|^^Wr.'iW,''SW?> 

cBft'Wn'VWrA j :the*V.fiH'  Of  s'1'- 


lit  < 

( father  -re,  at:  his  destb;  eejusrlty  -df "* . 
t mrmg  Mi*  fnm,  to  thc  PrrlqnwVjf  Mhe'fe- 
<rri>i<‘<';  -ot  rhAfe  of  » V^ititly  3f2'  » 

vitteij  SrtnoWg  the  htothchr.  'ff  ht?fliri  without' ' 
Hfite.  Davies  rails  it  9 Welch  ftitftrtrf® anif ' 
aqeottKn/;  lo  Potvel,  it  is  ’ 

hint  atid  dieers  plaAelfiof'Eo^lArM;’  "v  :rt  ■"  ;i*t 
j 1 TA‘<?At)'f?E ' V.  A',  ffirdhotthcetl 
I trbm  Jtiv+4,  Ft.  f to  fiod'how  "hiany  gallons 
I a vellet  contains  hy  means  of  a ganging  rod. 
Figuratively,  to  proportion  the1  file  of  One 
thing  trv  another.  . ;i  a.  toa^nern.J 

GAll'GE,  S.  [pronounced  a fhn- 1 '• 
dard  by  which  any  thing  is  mcalurcd’, , l-'  ■ 1 ,A 
OAU'GKR,  S.  one  who  meafores  how 
much  is  contained  in  a «fk*.  -a**!  *d  rlr » 

GAU'GtNO,  S.  the  art  of  miehfuring'  ' 
how  much’  litruor  h contained  1H'  a ’ caflt,  :- 

gfe. tnw.sa.fl  or -ri  rV'Mv  j-.  ; 

G Ar'NTLFT,  S.  f-ai-eti-.V/,  Fr^  aW iron 
glove  ufed  for  deftnee,  thrown  dn  the  ground  5 • 
in  challenges.  tc<;r. 

GA'VOT,  S.  \grvSttai  TtU.J'itt  MuftC, 

4 (horr,  briik,  lively  air,1’  cortipofed  in  con*, 
tnon  time.  : ' Strrihj-nsi  jlooii. 

• GAITZE,  S.  a kind  of  very  thin  trad  j’  i 
fparent  filfc  or  linen.  “U  ' ' ,i:  'tual  t r: 

GA*?,  Advi  [Fr.|  btifk,  nitnhlt,  chnnrwr.  . 
Ail,  Or  merry,  applied  to  tbe  difyofirion  of  a II. 
perlbn.  Fine,  or  (howy,  applied  to  drefe. ' n 
GA  Y,  |Mr.  John. j ‘This  gentlemannas* ■-  : 
ddfeended  from  art  ancient  ftmity  ftt  DeYonw 
thlro,1  was  born  st  Eseter,  and ‘received  his  n 
education  at  thef reerfehixd ofBarnflRple,'  in 
that  county,  under  tile  cate  of  Wrl  VYHiiatr)  : 
r lyntr.  He  was  breda  mor«|ti«:ihe£tuaiKii  < 
hdt  having  a fmali  fortune,  independant  of 

bufincit. 


G KrYf  r>  G -A  y 0 

fcufintfs,  »ndconfiJering  tiro  atteniaticc.on't  i tint)  a^p^fpr  the  card-table  and-drawlngp 
foop  as  a degradation  of  thofe  taletui  whi<:h  roerri  (hared  with'  the  theatre  atidrldfe}  to  this3 
lie  fouqd  hutt/flf  pofiqllcd  of,  he  quitted  that  refpefl  i the  ladies  carried  abb\(t  the  foyt/itrite 
occupation,  and  applied  himfeif  to  other  longs  pf  ip  engraven  (in  their'  tan  mbuort, 
views,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  bis  iucUoa-  and  fcreetis  and  other  pieces  of  furniture,.’ 
*ion  tor  the  mules.  In  what,  year  Mr.  G?y  were  dtcor.aftd  with  the  fame.  Milt  Felt  ton, 
was  horn  does  not  appear  t*om  the  accounts  who  apt  pi  Polly,  though  till  then  herteflly  . 
of  any  of  his  bittafiographers,  but  ill  r 7 la  obii-urd,  became  all  at  once  the  Idol  of  the 
we  find  him  fecretary,  or  rather  domcllic  town  j her  piflures  wereengraven  and/old  in 
fteward,  to  the  dutcheis  of  Monmouth,  in  great  numbers  ; her  lift  written  ( hOftks  of 
which  Itation  he  continued  till  the  beginning  letters  and  verfes  to  her  publilhed  ; and 
of  the  year  1714,  at  which  time  he  accompa-  pamphlets  made  of  even  her  very  fajrinas 
nicJ  the  earl  of  Clarendon  to  Hanover*  whi-  and  jells;  nay,  (he  herfclf  "attained  the 
sberthat nobleman  wasdifpatchedbyQ^Aitnc-  highelt  rank  a female  fobjeA  Can  acquire. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  in  con fe-  in  ihort,  ths  fatire  of  this  piece  was  fo 
quenceofthcqueeii'ideafh,  he  returned  toEng-  Ifriking,  fo  apparent  and  fo  perfefliyadapf- 
land,  where  he  lived  in  the  highed  eflimation  ed  to  the  talie  of  all  degrees  of  people, 
and  intimacy  of  friendlhip  with  many  perions  that  it  even  for  that  feafon  overthrew  the 
of  she  firft  diitiaflioc  both  in  rank  and  abili-  Italian  opera,  that  Dagtm  of  rhe  nobility  and 
ties-  He  was  even  particularly  taken  notice  gentry,  which  had  fo  long  (routed  llinil  to 
of  by  queen  Caroline,  then  piineefs  of  Wales,  idolatry,  and  which  Dennis,  by  the  labours 
to  whom  he  had  the  honoor  of  reading  in  ma-  and  outcries  of  a whole  life,  and  many  other 
nufenp t his  tragedy  of  the  Captives,  and  in  writers,  by  the  force  of  reafon  and  refieflibn, 
jyib  dedicated  his  fables,  by  permiiiion,  to  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drive  from  rhe 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  from  this  court-  throne  of  public  tafte.  Yet  the  Herculean 
tenance  (hewn  to  him,  and  mimberlefs  pro*  exploit  did  inis  lit  tic  piece  at  once  bring  ko  • 
miles  made  him  of- preferment,  it  wasresfon-  its  completion,  and  tor  borne  time  recalled 
able  to  fuppo  e,  that  he  would  have  been  the  devotion  of  the  town  from  an  adoratidfi  ' 
genteelly  provided  for  in  frame  office  fuitahie  of  mere  found  and  (hew,  to  the  admirritioh 
tb  his  inclination  and  abilities,  fnfiead  of  of,  and  retilh  for,  true  fatire  and  found  us-  . 
which,  in  17*7,  he  was  offered  the  place  of  derlfanding. 

gentleman  udier  to  one  of  tbe  youngeft  prin-  The  profits  of  this  piece  was  fo  very  great, 
cedes,  an  office  which,  -as  he  looked  on  it  as  both  to  she  author  and  Mr.  Rich,  tiie  mend-  ' 
raihar  an  indignity  to  a man,  whnfe  talents  ger,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a quibble,  which  be-  . 
might  hav  been  much  better  employed,  he  came  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  many,  »&. 
thought  proper  to  refbfe,  and  ibme  pretty  “ That  it  had  made  Rich  Gay,  add  Gay  , 
watui  re  ra  on  Usances  were  made  on  the  occa-  rich and  I have  heard  it  aflerted,  that  the  " 
fioiyby  his  fincere  frieads and  realous patrons  author's  own  advantages  from  it  were  nnt 
the  duke  and  dutcheli  of  Qucenfberry,  which  lefs  than  two  thoufand  pounds.  In  confe- 
terminated  in  thofc  two  noble  pcrlbnages  qnence  of  this  fuccefs,  Mr.  Gay  was  induced  . 
withdrawing  from  court  in.  diigutt.  to  write  a feeond  part  to  it,  winch  he  entitled  ^ 

Mr  Gay’s  dependencies  on  ihe  promiles  of  Polly.  But  the  difgud  luhfiding  between  ■ 
the-. great,  and  the  difappointmem*  he  met  him  and  the  court,  together  with  the  rnifre- 
with,  he  has  figuratively  detcribed  in  his  fa-  prefentations  made  of  him,  as  having, beep 
Me  of  the  “ Hare  with  many  friends."  the  author  of  fome  difatfeclcd  libels  and  fe-  , 

1 loiKVCr.  the  wry  extraordinary  fuccefs  he  ditious  pamphlets,  a charge  which",  how  ever,  * 
jnet  with  from  public  encouragement  made  lie  warmly  difavo’ws  in  his  preface  "tp.ilits 
an  ample  amends,  both  with  rel'peft  to  (atif-  opera,  a prohibition  and  fnppicllion  of  jt'A 
tajfflon  and  emolument,  for  thofe  prtvatedif-  was  font  from  the  lord  chamberlain,  fit  .tires 
appointments.  For,  iu  the  feafon  of  >717-8,  very  limp  when  every  tiling. was  in  rcadinef# 
appeared  his  Beggar’s  Opera,  tbe  va it  fuccefs  for  tile  rehearlal  of  it.  Tlys  diftqtpointlhcnr^' 
uf  which  was  not  only  unprecedented,  but  however,*  was  far-  from  being  a lols  to  tihq  . 1 

elmoft  incredible.  It  had  sn  uninterrupted  author,  for,  as  it  was  afterwards  confeilcd, 
run  m l.undftn  of  fixty-three  nightt  in  the  even  by  his  very  heft  friends,  to  he  in  we#,,, 
firft  feafon,  and  was  renewedin-the  entiling  idfpea  infinitely  inferior  to  the  firfi  part,  it 
one  with  equal  approbation.-' It  fpread  into  ip  more  than  probable,  that  if  might  have 
all  the  great  towns  of  ling  laud ; was -played  failed  of  that  grrot  fuccefs  iti  tho  xeprefenta-  ' 
in  many  places  to  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  .(ion  which  Mr.  Gay  mjght  promifc  hhnfelf., 
tiitte,  uad  at  Bath  and  Briftol  fifty  p made  its  from  it,  whereas,  ilic.pi  c'.its  arifingfrom  the 
piogrcfs  into  Wales;  Scotland  and  Ireland,  btibhcatien  of  it  afterwards, in  quirtp,  in  con- 
in  which  Jail  place  it  was  Btged  for  twenty-  fdquen«e  of  a very  large  fuhficription,  which 
foue . i uccctli vc  nights,  and  lalt-of  all  « Was  this  appearance  of  perircutiop,,  adJed  to  the,*  ( 
performed  at  .Minorca.  Nor  - was  the  fame  aithoi’s  great  pcrfonjl  iotcicft  procured  for 
•*t  4- con  tided  to  therevditrj*.  and  reprefenta-  lijm,  weicbtleaU  udvquatp  tophac  could  have  n 
>•'  iittihn-iqsfcru  ,kii  nol  s ; nrs.'i  t I actv,d  ,oi  ,vu.  -dnvoiq  tuiu  ' d-  . 

.eljnrind 
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Hr i5*As  1*15 

iath  brought  on  the  ft,*.  after  his  death  S I *r IV u^Zvl?.  VetT<»>rfiderab]e  (alary. 

<•■  A.  a.  man,  li e appears  To  h.  w l !,!  I,  | ■ _.CAZETiTEE?Ri  S,  a » rher  or  pnWifter 
•miable.  Mis  d^ofition  was  fW^t  1 A paper,  which  contains  articles  0f 

fable,  hi$  temper  generous  andhis  ennv*  f W ^0FcrS®  '•od  domed ic.  As  this 

5 ag"«ble  and^ntertaining  hI-Je  haduT 1 defu.d^.l *’"’r  ^ «"PW«d  to  Alport  and 
*“*  one  foible,  Wo  frequently  incident^  f **£“»«'*  a corrupt  admifofo.,. 
men  of  great  literary  abilities  a„j  .„u;r|C  r *°  tKW  « <*  ufctl  by  tlx  contrary  parry  a,  , 

ened  in  his  cireiimfrariees  ■ nor  Wk  P»'»P«s,  and  the  traverfos  of  gaHaries.  • 

snaat  aggpft&S&ftfti  safest 

ar*srp» » rS."“’S!e%,'S  ^1?st-£s 


G A Z 


rorane  rh  * ‘0,l'r<>w  Wetf  onfa. 

minfter-abhey  and  a m 

h*  memory  y’.-  ,h,  °nU'ncm  Wofied  to 

,nGA'?EtYa,Si‘h^  °ft!,emin  ,his 
***•  difpofir'ion 

Sispss 

ri  A fir T .. 


-S.S.O.,  O.  a ouonie,  v 

cheated  pc  unpofod  on.  * To  bcome  th£ 
™>w  ol-th’  other’s  tillainj.” 

G KE'SE,  S.  the  plural  bfeHr/ei  • ’• 

fmav^^b£’^' tat.]  what 
may  be  thickened  into  a aeily.  n:  , 

GELA'XIKE,,  GELA'TINbt'S,  Adi.’ 
[grimii,  Eatu]  formed  into  a gdily  l OjiTor' 

sasfirM  r£“”  »■ 


ftance.”  JV^. : - 

I <t  ° ^t'LDtyiV.,  t A.-rf  Prefer  and  Part. 

I pill.  geiM  or  gwf,  Tent  ltoeadrate. 
ent  er  depnveof  the  power  of- Veneration. 

I vigarastavciy,  to-ditninifli.or  ' deprive  of  any0 
--  ‘a,"M»11P?rr.  “ Crhfcrjf  the  oppofrd  eo«'! 
v tincnt.  JAnt,  To  cur  out  of  a Book  any 
ad  PJ‘iage  that  is  immodeft,  lor  liable  to  sbieca1 
^ fo  clearly  in  Come  places.”1 

Vn/d.  Cajb.u  is  the  t(Tm  now  md  lh  the:’ 
tail  fenfe.  , . i:  cri  “dr 

?-£K^R,S‘  oat  ’■'’ho  call ratfs  or  Velds. 

G K L DING,  s.  an  hoffe  of  any  anifriat'1 

3t  IS  CllrratP(4.  \ , '{  rrr.  n 


neis-or  Jt>  ornaments.  ^ B *•  w™>  caltratis  or  mBs. 

GA'YliY,  Adv.  mcrrilv  • iu  j.'ii  Y - .tL®,NGV  s-  »n  hoffeof  ahy  iniriiaf 

plied  to  the  mind  pin,  ^ ’ .’’“'hiily.  ap-  jthat  is  calfrated-  ■ • ■ a.nj  u,r.  jird  ,(nr.n 
to  apparel.  • ’ f*  ““Yr  applied  Gt  LID-  Adj.  f Lat.J  eatremcly 

OAfVKESS.  S.  finery,  applied  to  drW  %tf  T*10^-  «>* 

Chcarfulneft  and  niirth?.h^S4?  4reft'  ur.^v.r.  SSm 


- nL  lwcttm]c>  di£fco,u*nA 
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GA7EH0UND,  S,  s hould  which  piir. 


-ftr:c  o 


J *4  ! 

,10  *i£0hl  il 


pw*» 

•»no  nxiqifi  9010, 
05  sic 


^<^•5^®**-  -l  v - 1 < ’Wl  IMlh  3I1UII  JO  t 

1 £rMBJT*rS  extreme  cdldnefsi  bslu 
.l1,DN^SS’  S’  "tKme  cWdWft.”””^  1 
, ,.r_E,L  Ly';  *•  (fiPftWW/EM.I "aBvi , ihioi; ' ' 

vucoo*,iOr  gluey  lubflahie.'’’  ■'■o  -iv  iv  <1  fi.il 
GELT',  Prefer  and  Parr.  WIT  St  GELb. 

nns  ri  ' VlT,~vUyJ  *ic*ri,  or  pfe(i- 
*«s  Hone.  In  Botany,  the  firlt  bud,  ■ ' 

[ ^ jE^’’ y."  A'  [from  trfe-nounj  ti 

put  tor th  the  firft  bsii*.  ' AtHively.  to  at/oru 
a*  with ^wcJs  or  bvd».  rf  ■ ;.CT  m 

GEMILLIPAaot’S,  Adi.  [from  ™,r  ‘ 
Lat.}J»«a»»ng  twins.;  .pi,  I clU/  ft) 

T j, -nuniiiva  ,5Jy!oiJk:>ijc  jn.aiciH  h [ 

'{ry.  * * ".l-'ea 


'.to 


' ■ ir.  aJ$"N*  ■ 

To  GEMI'NATE,  of 

’ ttm'mo,  Lit.  J 18  double. 

GEM1NATK>N,  S.  rjfrf«U,»/fcaG]  a" 
: repetition  of-,  word  ,r  lenience.  1 

GEM'INl,  iS*  [I.at.  | in  Aftronumy,  the 
twins,  the  third  conltfclhtidd  In  the  Zodiac, 
containing,  eighty-nine  fbn  marked  on  the 
globes  by  the  bierdgiyphic  of  two  kids,  Re- 
caufcait  thiitime  the  ihccp  generally  bring 
lorth  their  young  in  pairs,  i*  the  place  ofthc 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic;  the  Greeks  havefhb- 
flituted  the  twin  brothers  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
but  without  any  propriety. 

GEM'MARY,  Adj.  [offm™,  tat.]  be- 
longing to  jewel*,  or  precious  ttones.  " The 
principal  and  gorsmtry  affettion-a-its  tranflu- 
eency.”  Brown. 

GEM'MEOUS,  Adj.  [gemMeiu,  Lat.J hav- 
ing the  nature  of  gr os,  rcfembiing  gems. 

Ip  tjc  gt-inmaar  . matter  itfclf.”  Woodw. 

GEN'UtR.,  S.  [the  j is  pronoenced  foft, 
jre.hr,  ,F r.  genus.  Lat.]  a fort.  “ Onegerr- 
der  of  herbs,.'  Shat.  A fex.  In  grammar, 
a name  given  to  nouns  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent ijex^s  they  fignify.. 

' ' To  GEN'DER,  V.  A Og&rrfrer,  Fr.]  to 
beget.  To  produce.  Neureriy,  to  copulate ; 
to  Breed. 

GENEALOfiTCAL,  Adj.  pertaining  to 
the  defeents  of  families,  of  the  hifeory  of  the 
fucceflbrs,  in  houfes.  , i,. 

GEKEA'LOGY,  S.  [of  ytotd,  Gf.  and 
an  account  of  the  feVeral  ddfeendants 
in  x family.  A ferics  of  fucceltion  of  pro- 
genitors; a pedigree. 

GE'NERABLE,  Adj.  [gotero,  Lat.]  that 
which  may  be  produced  or  begotten. 

GE'NERAL,  Adj.  [Fr.  getmnMt,  Lit.] 
comprehending  many  fpccies  or  individuals. 
Not  reftrained  in  its  figniht.ition,  applied  to 
words.  A general  idea,  is  that  which  is  con 
fidtreii  as  depurate  from  time  or  place,  and 
f>  capable  of,  reprefenting  more  individuals 
than,  one,  qr  any  particular  heing  conform- 
able to  it.  Public ; comprifing  the  whole ; 
common  ; atfoa],  Not  dircfFed  to  a Angle 
objca.^xtenftve,  pr  comprehending  a great 
many,  but  not  univerfal.  Applied  to  the 
officers  of  .aa  army,,  thole  whole  office  and 
amhorjty.txtends  over  a body  of  ftvml  re- 
giments of  horfe  and  foot.  This  word  is  like- 
wife  ufed  in  compoGtioo  to  ira'plychWjcne 
in  greater  authority  than  anyotherofthefame 
kind,  or  one  whois  a check  vpon,  br  a peri 
fon  to  which  others  of  the  fame  clefs  are  »e- 
coimtable,  thus  the  ’meivtr-gmrofis  ofcc  who 
receives  all  the  collections  of  the’  inferior 
collefWs. 

Gfi'NERAI,  S.  the  whole;  the' main. 
The  ptlblic,  or  incereft  of  the  whole;  ait  ob- 
folete  fenfe.  One  who  command,  an  anriy. 
A particular  marvh  or  beat  of  thd  drbni.  ' ■ 

GT.NERAUS'SIMO,  S.  Util,  joutralif- 
/wi-Fr]  a fupreme  and  abfolute  comman- 
der in  the  field. 


X A '-•’gen 

• G EHJ1 R AY.  TTY,’  Adj.  \generJM, -Ft.) 

fht?qoil?ty  of  including  fevend  fpcctes.  The 
tnam  body,  bulk,  or  greater  part.  > 
GENERALLY,  Adv.  in  f«ch  am  in- 
ner as  to  include  ail  wifbuut  exception.  Com- 
monly, or  fn-qucntly.  In  the  main,  or 
without  defending  to  particulars.  ^Gertf 
rally {peak  in  g”  jfddif.  lvj  «n  ,-icl\ 

GE*NER  A LNESS,  S.  wide  extent  pr  com- 
pTChenfibn.  71601161107$  commonnefs.  th 
*■  GE'NERANT,  S.  f gtnirat*,  Lat.  1 the 
power  producing,  or  begetting.  “ Tiicgr- 
neranty  6r  active  principle.”  Ray,  ; / 

J To  GE'NERATE,  V.  A.  [geiuratur, 
Lat.]  to  beget,  or  propagate.  Figuratively, 
to  ranfe  or  produce. 

- GENERATION,  S.  [Fr.]  the  aft  of 
begetting.  A family,  race,  or  offspring*.  A 
fiiigle  fncceflion,  or  gradation  in  the  fcaicof 
defeent.  **  So  generations  in  their  courfc  de- 
cay.*' Tcfr.  Figuratively,  an  age. 

GENERATIVE,  Adj.  [ gtneratif \ Fr*} 
having  the  power  of  propagation.  Prolix 
fic.  . 1 ^ K 

GENERATOR,  S.  the  power  which  be- 
gets, or  propuces.  P v 

GENERIC,  CENERTCAL,  Ad;.  for*r- 
rijue,  Fr.]  that  tvhtch  comprehends  the  ge- 
nus, or  diftinguiflves  one  genus'  from  ano- 
ther. 1 

GENEROSITY,  S.  f gencrcjite\  Frigrre- 
rc/itat,  Lat.]  the  quality  of  giving  or  be- 
ftowitig  Sidney  freely,  ot  overlooking  faults 
without  Cenfure,  of  pardoning  crimes  with 
goodnature,  and  confidcring  the  difagrec- 
ment  of  other  perfons  opinions  with  charita- 
ble allowances.  in  common  difeourfe  this 
word  is  applied  mohly  to  rcadmefs  iu  fpend- 
ing  and  beiftowi'ng  money. 

GETIEROUS,  Adj.  ygenereux,  Fr ..gene* 
rofuSy  Lat/f  of  good  birth  and  extrac- 
tion. Open  of  heart ; liberal.  In  Phyftc,  w 
ftrong,  or  vigorous.  “ 'Th\^  gourout  wine..k*» 
Boylt. 

- 'GffNEROUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
fpending  antFhefto wing  freely,  and  of  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  diverfity  of  opinions  in 
others,  with  good  nature. 

GE'NESIS,  S.  fii&nc.  Or.]  the  firft 
book  of  the  Old  Tcftamcot, -^fo  called  by  the 
Greeks,  becawfe  it  contains  f lie  hiflory  of  > 
the  generation  of  all  things.  It  compf^ 
het»<h  the  account  6f  the  creation,  the  origin  it 
of  all  nations,  the  hiflory  of  the  firtl  pifttb* 
archfc,'  talcts-  in'  the  fpace  of  2567  ye*r$,,  auL.  v 
wjiS  writftti  by  Mofe  s.  The  Jews  are  tprbid  t® 
icad  thebeginniri^  of  this  book  andtbtt  ofv. 
^ekiel,  till  they  nr?  y5  year z of  ^gc.  Tlie 
noble  and  mijemc  fimpliiry  in  which  the  > 
gnmdefl  occurrence?  arc  reported,  the  man* 
run*  in  wh-ch  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
deferibed,  i'o  much  fjuperior  ro  all  the 
cbynW  wt' trave  l'll  neatlien  author*,  refer  rs 
ro  fome  higher  origin  for  its  fuperiority,  than 
liny  thofe  fages  could  boall  of,  aad  if  confi- 
4 # doed 
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dered  in  its  due  extent,  will  naturally  lead  ns 
to  conclude  that  none  but  the  Crlator  of 
the  world  could  fo  minutely,  Co  wifely  have 
dei'cribcd  tbfi  manner  in  which  it  was  called 
into  being. 

GJSNfiTHLl'ACAL,  Adj.  fatfyuMH, 
Or.  j in  Aftrology,  belonging  to  a performs 
birth  or  nativity. 

GENETHUACS,  S.  the  fcience  of  cal- 
culating nativities*  or  foretelling  future  events 
from  the  configuration  or  predominancy  of 
liars  at  a perfimT  birth, 

GKN’H/VA,  S.  igfncvre^  Fr.  a juniper 
berry]  a fpirituoqs  liquor,  dillilled  from 
juniper  berries.  According  to  Dr.  Will,  the 
common  fort  is  drawn  from  the  turpentine, 
mixed  with  the  eparfeft  fpirits. 

GfiNEVA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  popu- 
lous town,  capital  of  a republic  of  the  fame 
name,  near  the  confines  of  France  and  Swif- 
lei  land.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was  well 
Jcnown  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Julius 
Ctcfar  made  ufc  of  it  as  a bulwark  again  ft  the 
'Helvetians.  It  is  well  built,  rich,  and  fhongly 
tonified.  Here  are  always  a great  number 
of  Grangers,  wHo  are  travelling  from  France 
to  Italy,  or  from  Italy  to  France.  ]t  Is 
divided  by  the  river  Rhone  into  two  unequal 
p.rrs,  and  which  alfo  forms  an  file,  full  of 
fine  houfes,  and  here  is  an  ancient  Hr uciure, 
called  the  tower  of  Cxfar.  The  large#  part 
is  built  on  a hill,  which  defends  by  a gentle 
. declivity,  and  lies  to  thp  S.  of  tji£tnver ; the 
other  part  communicates  with-the  ifiand  by 
two  |*rge  wooden  bridges.  Si,  Peter’s  church 
is  avail  ftru&urc,  built  in  the  Gothick  tafte, 
and  has  three  towers,  the  lea#  of  which  is 
covered  with  tin  plates.  The  arfcaal  is  well 
furnifbed,  and  there  is  a ftrong  garrifon. 
The  college,  where  there  is  a magnificent 
library,  is  well  wprth  obfcivatkm.  In  ge- 
neral it  is  a very  agreeable  place,  and  there 
is  nothing  omitted  to  render  it  delightful. 
The  principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants  pro- 
ceed from  their  manufactures,  of  which  they, 
have  a great  number;  but  the  mo#  confidcr- 
able  are,  watches,  clocks,  and  gold  and  filver 
lace.  The  revenues  of  the  republick  arife 
from  the  duty  on  merchandizes  which  are 
carried  out  of  the  city,  and  from  a prodigi- 
ous quantity  of  corn  which  the  npagiftraies 
buy,  and  fell  to  the  inhabitants  '1  he  fo- 
vereigmy  cf  this  republick  is  lodged  in  the 
affcmbly  of  the  citizens  and  burgher  a,  but 
there  are  fevcral  bodies  of  the  magiftracy, 
who  have  each  their  proper  province,  and 
whofe  heads  are  chofen  by  the  people.  The 
great  council  ccnfifts  of  200  per  font,  from 
among  whom  there  arc  *5  counfehars  chofen, 
of  which  4 are  fyrulics,  who  are  heads  of  the 
republick,  and  chofen  every  year.  They  ate 
Jealous  of  their  liberties,  sod  are  in  alliance 
wjth  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  and  So- 
feurc.  It  was  formerly  a free  impcfLl  city, 

a bilhep’s  fee,  bur  the  biilrop  was  expelled 
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when  they  embraced  Calvinifm,  in  1353. 
They  will  not  allow  playing  at  cards,  or 
drinking  at  publick  houfes  $ but  they  excr- 
cife  their  militia,  play  at  bowls,  and  ufc 
other  exercifcs  on  a {unday.  It  is  70  miles 
N.  £.  of  Lyons,  65  S of  Befanzon,  40 
N.  E,  of  Chamberry,  and  135  N.  by  V.  of 
Turin.  Lon.  23.50.  lat,  46  13, 

GK/NIAL,  Acij.  fifwjiWi  Lat.J  th*t 
which  contributes  or  conduces  to  propaga- 
tion. “ The  genial  bed.”  Par . Loft.  That 
which  cherifhcs,  fupports  life;  or  caufes 
chearfulnefs.  “ So  much  I find  my  genial 
fpii  Us  droop.”  Milt.  Natural,  or  native. 

GE'NIALLY,  Adv.  by  genius  $ natu- 
rally. “ Some  men  ixe  genially  difpofed  to 
fome  opinion.’*  G la  wills . Gayly;  cheat- 
fully.  The  firfl  fen  fir  U feldom  ufed. 

GF.'NIO,  Si  [Ital.  o(  genrui,  Lat.]  a per* 
fun  of  a particular  turn  of  mind.  The  dif- 
pofition  of  die  mind.  “ Some  gen  las  are 
not  capable  of  pure  ’a/feftion.  Tatier, 
No.  53. 

GENITALS,  S.  [genitalis,  Lat.]  the 
parts  contributing  to  generation. 

GE'NlTiNG,  S,  an  tarty  apple  gathered 
it)  June. 

G ENITIVE,  Adj.  [genttif,  Tr.  genitive, 
Lat. | in  Grammar^  a cafe,  which  fignifics 
the  pofleflpr,  atirhor,  or  relation  of  one  thing 
to  another.  In  the  Englilh  language  it  is 
the  only  cafe  we  -have  ; and  is  formed  by 
adding  an  s to  the  termination  of  the  nomi- 
native, in  winch  wc  imitate  the  Saxon  in 
their  fir#,  third,  and  feurth  decienfions, 
who  format  hy  adding  et  to  the  termination  of 
the  nominative.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
promifeupus  ufe  of  an  apoftrophe  before 
the  s of  the  gcniijve  is  improper,  and  fbould 
never  obtain  place  but  when  fome  fetter  is 
left  out,  thus  it  is  ufed  in  man's,  bccaufe 
derived  from  tnannes,  Sax.  whefein  the  ne  is 
left  out,  but  it  is  omitted  in  Kvift*ty  becaufc 
the  original  genitive  is  the  fame,  and  nothing 
left  out.  If  a word  end  »n  s , another  t is 
added  to  exprefs  the  genitive  fingular,  as  St. 
James's ; but  to  apoftrophize  the  genitive 
plural  feems  for  the  reafon  affigned  to  be 
highly  improper.  When  three  fubftantives 
come  together,  the  genitive  is  formed  by 
adding  s to  the  fccond,  becaufc  the  fir  ft  fyb- 
ft  an  tive  is  confidered  as  an  adjflftive,  or 
making  a compound  word  with  the  fecood  j 
thus  we  write,  the  King  cf  Er glare's  ieet, 
not  hut  wc  may  find  two  or  three  of  fhefe 
genitives  following  each  orher,  as  Parer's 
•n:\fe 1 portion  j the  reafon  of  this  difference 
Items  to  l>e  the  omi/Tion  of  the  particle  of, 
and  Peter's  and  ivife'x  being  confidered  as  Se- 
parate words,  for  was  of  added,  the  fen  fence 
would  run  like  the  former  ; as  the  portion  of 
Peter's  life.  Ln  F.nglifh,  like  tie  Hebrew 
and  Saxon,  the  genitive  » always  pm  before 
thq  uqtfi.  "hich  it  is  joined  to,  or  that  which 
governs  it.  Tims  Wc  f.v  mail's  nature,  and 
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Vbc  S.'ixnnt  Coodtt  Suum,  ihc  San  of!. God, '700,00c I.  a year,  and  there  is  a bank,  which 
or  Goji'su  Son.i  The  particle  of,  fome  ; Is  partly  fupporred  by  publick  duties  llicy 
• tunes,  ufed  to  cgprtfs  die  genitive  tr^nll  tion  ■ generally  keep  two  or  three  years  provition 
..  from  an either  language,  is  only  a preposition,  ( of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  in  their  magazines, 
and  the  word  jowpd  with  it  not  properly  in  j which  they  fell  to  the  people  in  fierce  times* 
Englilb  Called  the  genitive  C*fc,  b.ccaufe  cafe ; It  is  70  miles  S.  of  Milan,  62  S.  F..  of  Tu* 
. is  an  alteration  of  the  end  of  the  noun,  and  rin,  65  S,  W.  of  Parma,  lit  N.  W.  of 
where  of  is  ufed,  the  noun  fuflera  no.aliera-  Florence,  and  225  N.  W.  of  Rome.  Lon, 

. lion,  as,  “ ike  for.  of  Mart.''  26.  32.  Lit.  44.  zc. 

GE'NIUS,  S.  [ Lit.  go.i*,  Fr.]  aCuppofed  GENrEE'L,  Adj.  f gentil,  Fr.  ] polite,  or 
protecting,  or  ruling  power.  .A  per u> n cn-i  elegant  in  behaviour  or  addicfs.  Gi aceful 
do  wed  with  faculties*  tupei  ior  to  others.  A in  mien. 

perfection  of  under  (landing.  Nature  or  dif-J  G ENTE'ELY,  Adv.  politely;  elegantly, 
polition  * ’ .w  'gracefully  i handfonitly. 

GENOA,  a town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of ' GENTE'ELNE>$,  S.  elegance;  gracc- 
a republick  of  the  fame  name.  It.  is  very  an-  ’ fulntfs  or  poiitenefs.  Qualities  becoming  a 
cienr  and  large,  being  about  6 miles  in  cir-  J perfon  of  rank. 

cumfcicnce,  built  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  ; GEN'TIAN,  S.  [genfiarte,  Fr.]  in  Botany, 
is  full  of  magnificent  flructiircr»  fuch  as  fell  wort,  or  bad  money.  It  is  ranged  by 
churches  and  palaces,  and  particularly  t.ljofc  j Linnaeus  in  the  fecond  fed.  of  his  fifth 
i of  the  dogea^d  of  Doria,  whence  it  has  the,  clafs,  and  by  Tournefort  in  the  third  fed.  of 
name  of  Genoa  the  Proud.  It  is  very  po-  his  fir fh  The  fpccies  are  twelve.  The  root, 
pulous,  and  one  of  the  moft  trading  places  ufed  in  medicine,  is  brought  from  Germany, 
in  Italy.  They  reckon  there  is  70,000  inha-  GENTILES'SE,  S.  [ Fr.]  comphifancc  5 
bitants  j of  which  2C,coo  families  arc  cm-  the  ceremony  and  addrefs  of  polite  brhavi- 
. ployed  in  making  velvets,  filks,  and  the  our;  civility.  **  Her  cdmplaifance  and 
like.  It  is  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  has  an  aca-  gcntilfffe."  Hud. 

demy,  a good  harbour,  and  lofty  walls,  for-  GEN'TILISM,  S.  [getiteSfi\e,  Fr.  j bea- 
tified in  fuch  places  where  they  ate  mofl  like-  thenifm;  the  worlhip  of  the  heathens; 
ly  to  be  attacked.  There  ris  a large  aque-  idolatry. 

dud,  which  fupplies  a great  number  of  foun-  GENTI'LE,  S.  [genri/h,L*t.‘)  one  who 
v tains  with  water,  in  all  parts  of  the  ci-  worihips  idols.  Ufed  adjedively,  for  beloag- 
ty.  The  houfes  are  well-built,  and  are  5 or  6 ing  to  idolatry. 

fl orbs  high  ; and  here  arc  57  churches,  17  OENTILl'  ITOUS,  Adj.  fgemifiiau,  Lat.] 
convents  and  2 large  hofpitals.  The  govern-  belonging  to  a particular  nation.  M An  un- 
meet isarillocratic,  becaofe  none  but  the  nobi-  favoury  odour  is  genii  if  it  tots  unto  the  Jews.’* 
lity  can  have  any  (hare  in  it ; ihefe  are, of  two  Brown.  Hereditary  ; entailed  on  a bmiiy. 
forts,  |he  old  and  the  new,  from  whence  thefe  ‘GENT1LTTY,  S.  \ gcnth'ite',  Fr.]  good 
are  So  per  lb  ns  chojfen,  who  make  the  great  extraction  ;’  dignity  of  birth.  The  clafs  of 
, council,  in  which  their  fovqcignty  icfidcs.  tlibfc  who  are  well  born.  Paganifin,  hea* 
t Behdes  thefe,  there  is-a  fenate,  compofld  of  then  Ifni.  or  the  pradice  of  idolatry. 

tlie  doge  and  12  Ibnators,  who  have  the  com-  GENTLE,  Adj.  [geni/rs,  Lat.J  of  an 
jnon  adminiftration  of  affairs.  The  doge  ancient  and  good  family.  Mild;  tame; 
•«  enuinnes  In Jjalss  office  but  two  years.  The!  not  eafily  provoked,  Toothing  or  pacifying, 
hatbour  • js  vqry  confiderable,  and  to  pre-  “TMsfenfe  fob  gentle  mafic  found.**  Dsiic. 
fci  ve  4 they  have  built  a mole  of  56©  paces  in  GEN'TLE,  S.  i gentleman.  **  Gent  let, 
Jengdv  and  13  in  breadth  ; thpy  have  raifed  ‘ met  h inks  you  frown.**  kbak.  A kind  of 
it  15  feet  above,  the  level  of  the  water,  that!  worm  ufed  fr»r  a bait  in  fishing, 
it  may  ibe-hetter  fhelter  the  (hips,  and  break  ! GEN'TLEPOLK,  S.  perfon s diltinguiQitJ 
, the  force  of  the  waves.  Upon  this  mole  there  ‘by  their  birth  from  the  lower  claf?-. 

is  a tower,  with  360  dtp*  tp  go  up  to  the  I GEN'TLEMAN,  S.  fgtkti*  lowt*',  Fr. 
i.  top,  where  in  the  nighttime  they  place  0 igentilbuomo,  Ital.J  a perfon  fcf  good  family, 

great  number  of  lai. thorns.  'ihc  harbour  .one  above  the  vulgar.  UTed  *s  a term  of 

raiy  be  fhut  up  with  a chain,  which  will  .deference  and  complaifancc.  when  (peeking 
- hinder  the  going  out  or  coining  in  of  thelof  a perfon.  The  fer van t who  waits  upon  a 
vdlcis.  It  was  bombarded  by, the  French  in  ! pet  (bn  out  of  livery.  Ufed  as  a word  to  cc- 
t 16*4,  and  fubmitreJ  to  the  HunparLns  in  note greit  extraction,  or  wealth,  be  the  tank 
1746,  but  a citizen  being  abufed  by  an  what  it  will.  «<•  The  king  is  a noble  gemU- 
Aullrun  officer,  the  inhabi rants  rofe  and  man."  Shr.k.  A perfon  who  to  a g«.«-d 
siad&cred  part  of  the  foldiers,  and  drovej  birth,  and  afficcnt  fortune,  ling  joined  ihc 
r.,  away  die  red.  It  was  bcfipged  afterwards  qualifications  of  polite  addrefs,  and  virttmus 

^ by  die  Auftrians.;  hut  the  French  coming  conduct 

U2  the  affiance  of  the  town,  they  were  obli-  GENTLEMANLIKEjGF.^TLEMAN- 
ged  to  .raifc  the  fiege,  in  July  1747.  T he  LY,  Adv.  becoming  a man  of  birth,  breed- 
ordinary  revenue  of  this  tepbblick  is  iu^  and  fortune.  Polite,  affable  and  generous* 
No.XJIL  3<^,  GEN'TLE- 
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GENTLENESS,  S.  dignity  of  birtlt, 
or  tank.  Softnefs,  mildnefs,  fwestnefs,  or 
f.eedom  from  violence,  applied  to  difpafi- 
tion.  Kindnefs,  benevolence.  •<  The  gen 
tier.cjs  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee,”  StA, 

GEN  TLEXVOMAN,  S.  a worn  an  of 
birth,  qr  one  fuperior  to  the  vulgar.  A 
woman  who  waits  upon  a perfon  of  high 
rank.  Died  hkewife  as  a term  of  compli- 
ment, or  of  irony. 

GENTLY,  Adv.  foftly,  or  without  vio- 
lence. Slowly,  or  without  haflej  kindly, 
or  without  feverity. 

GENTRY,  S.  birth.  A rank  of  per 
font  between  the  nobility  and  the  vulgar.  A 
term  of  civility,  or  irony. 

GE  NUFLEXION,  S.  (Fr.  ot  genu,  Lat. 
and f.eiio.  X.at.  ^ the  bending  the  ktiee.  Wor- 
ibip,  qr  adoration  exprefled  by  bending  the 
knee,  “ All  the  rights  of  adoration,  genu- 
fl-.xion  ''  Stillingfl. 

GENUINE,  Adj.  [ genuinus,  Lat.j  pure, 
or  without  mixture;  natural,  true,  or  real. 

GENUINELY,  Adv.  without  adultera- 
tion, or  any  >afe  mixture,  naturally. 

GEN'UINENESS,  S.  freedom  from  any  a- 
dulteration.  Purity,  or  the  natural  (late  of  a 
thing. 

G E'N'US,  S.  [Lat.]  in  Logic,  a eiafs  of 
beings,  or  one  common  nature  agreeing  to 
and  comprehending  under  it  many  fpecies, 
or  feveral  other  common  natures;  thusaei- 
mal,  is  a genus,  becaofc  it  agrees  to,  and 
comptehcnds  under  it,  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
men,  horfes,  whales,  lions,  ©V.  Logicians 
diftingnilh  it  into  fummum  and  Jubniurnum. 
The  genus  furrnwm,  is  that  which  holds  the 
Uppcrmoi!  place  in  theclafsof  predicaments 
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and  may  be  divided  into  feveral  fpecies,  each 
of  which  may  be  confidered  an  a genus  with 
refpeft  to  thole  below  it : tills genus  there- 
fore can  never  be  a fpecies.  But  the  genus 
Juialternum  may,  bccaufe  when  confidered 
w.th  refpeft  to  the  fpecies  below  it,  it 
is  a genus ; but  when  confidered  with  rc- 
fpefl  to  the  fummum  genus,  it  is  then 
a fpecies  i thus  bird,  when  compared  with 
the  word  animal  is  a fpecies,  but  when  with 
a crow,  ©V.  it  is  a genus.  In  Botany,  a fyf-  , accora 
tem  or  altemblage  of  feveral  plants  agreeing  nietrv 

in  fnmp  nnf  nr  mnrt*  a. T-. ...... n..'  •*  ! „ I 


meafure  fnr  faces. 

G • OD.r/ncAL,  Ad},  rda.ing  to  the 
art  or  me. Airing  fut  faces, 

GEO'GRAPiitR,  S.  (of  yr,,  Gr.  the 
earth,  and  y^a<f>^,  Qr,  1 9 deferibej  one 
who  can  dcfcfibc  the  e.  rth,  and  is  fkiJleci  ia 
making  maps,  the  ufe  ot  the  globes,  and 
the  fixations  and  extent  of  the  feveral  coun- 
tries in  tlie  World. 

GFOG  RA'FHTCAL,  Adj  [gtograpb'ique^ 
rr.J  belonging  or  relating  to  geography. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY,  Advf  according 
to  the  ri.les  of  geography. 

GEOG'RAPii  Y,  5.  {g^Qgr  apblt  ^ Fr.  of 
yy\  Gr.  tthe  earth,  and  Gr.  to 

deferibej  the  knowledge  of  the  circles  of' 
the  earthly  globe,  and  the  Gtuation  of  the 
various  countries  on  its  furfacc.  In  a more 
extenfive  fenfe,  it  takes  in  a .knowledge  of 
the  Teas  aifo;  and  in  its  largcft  fcr.fe  a know- 
ledge of  the  various  cuttoms,  habits,  and 
governments  of  the  different  nations  ,•  the 
figures,  magnitude,  motion,  and  the  different 
ftr.ita  and  product  of  its  foil  ; the  various 
animals  of  different  countries;  their  cli- 
mates, feafons,  heat,  weather,  Q?c. 

^■^OLOGY,  S.  [from  Giy  and  Xo-» 

WS>,  Gr.  knowledge  of  the  uatucc\  and  ttate 
of  tbe  earth. 

Gf.O'MANCY,  S.  [from  yn,  Cr.  the 
earth  and  ^uavma,  Qr.  foothfayjng  or  foie- 
tellingj  the  art  pf  foretelling  future  events, 
by  catting  little  pebbles. on  the  ground  ; by 
means  of  clefts  or  clinks  made  in  the  canh, 
or  by  means  of  a number  of  dots  made  fit 
random,  and  confidcring  the  various  lines 
and  figures  they  prefent.  u, 

GEO  MANCER,  pne  who  pretends  to  tel] 
future  events  by  means  of 

GEO'MANTIC,  Adj.  beJonginc  to  geo- 
mancy.  . 

CEO'METER,  ,S.  [gecmctie,  fs.]  (toe, 
(killed  in  geometry.  , 

GEO'METRAL,  .Adj.  [Fr.].  petLdqiug 
to  geometry.  t 

GEOMETRIC  GF.OMET'RJCAL,  Adi. 

[geemetrique,  Fr.  yi*fuiT[,u,f,  Gr.]  belong- 
. mg  to,  piefcribcd,  laid  down  by,  or  di&e&d 
' according  to,  tbe  principles  or  rules  ot  geo- 

. merrv. 
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m fome  one  or  more  common  characters,  in  I GFOMFT'RIPAt  t v aj' 
refpeft  to  certain  parts,  whereby  ihcV  ire  dv  n2inl,.  C LY,r  ^ accord** 

didingoilhed  from  all  other  plants.  TJ.c  fyf-  To  G E Q ME  TR  I™ E*  V w’T’^  1 

tem  of  Linncus,  wherein  all  plants  are  claited  Gr  1 m r V'  -V\ 

according  tortieir  generative  pa.ts,  the  bum- 1 of  dLmeLv  * aCC8rulnfi  ty  thc  P,nieiple» 
b«r  of  (lanwna  in  their  flowers,  &e.  isbhe  GEO'MKTPYC  t ..  . * f 'Tt,: 

bed  as  well  as  the  moll  uniyerfd  y followed  - Gr  ea«h  td'’  > Fr-i  °‘  ** 

GEO'CENTRIC,  Adi.  (from  v»  r'r  i • r’  7 ? Tri**  ^r’  meafnrr}  >n  W 
and  *«»Tf»]  in  Aflronomy,  Lying  the  W or^an?  ’^.h"  °f  n'ta'l)lil-‘g  the  earth 
cotcr  -iihiK*  nrth.  A-JffiSSjtJg 

'-“r1  “ wssra 

place  in  the  elliptic,  as  feen  from  tbe  card,  L r “7  -C£a  ? U is  d:videJ 

GEODT'SIA,  S.  [geedefie,  Fr  1 that  nart  <fccubttve  and  praftical  ; fpeenlalive 

of  praftical  geometry,  wh  ch  t«cL*  ,a  gT  VS  ‘ WhaCh  C°nfiders  ,he  Pr0* 
* 1 ‘ reaches  to  pertie*  of  continued  quantity  abllraftedly, 

- aid 
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and  is  again  diviJed  into  elementary,  which 
is  employed  in  conferring  right  lines,  plane 
Airfaces,  and  folids  generated  therefrom ; 
and  Sublime  or  lighter  geometry,  which  is 
employed  in  the  confideration  of  curve  lines, 
conic  leftVii*,  and  bodies  formed  therefrom. 
Pru&ical  geomfctty  is  that  which  applies  the 
theorems  of  fpecolative  geometry  to  pradbee. 
This  fcicnce,  very  probably,  hid  its  rife  in 
Egypt,  where  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  ren- 
dered it  ncccirary  to  diftingutfh  lands  by  con- 
fidering  rheir  figures;  to  be  able  to  mea- 
furc  their refpeftive  quantities  ; to  know  how 
to  plot  them,  and  lay  them  out  again  m their 
jufl  dimenfions  and  filiations,  &c.  ' ’ '! 

GEO'RGE,  S.  [pronounced  Jan fe,  Getr- 
giu3>  Lat  j rhe  figure  of  S\  George  on  horfe- 
back,  won.  by  the  knights  of  the  garter  as 
an  enfign  or  rheir  order.  Ufed  with  brrrvny 
a fma!i  penny  loaf  of  houfhold  bread  ; a 
Word  commonly  ufed  in  the  colleges  at  Ox- 
ford, &c  but  obfolete  in  London. 

GEORGE,  St.  a fort  and  town  of  Afia, 
in  the  pcnihfulaon  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and 
on -thfe  cob (L  of  Coromandel,  belonging  to 
the  Englilh ; ir  is  othenife  called  Ma- 
drafs,  and  by  the  natives  Chili-patam. 
It  fronts  the  fea,  and  has  a falt-water  river 
on  its  backiide,  which  hinders  the  tielh  water 
fprings  from  coming  near  the  town,  fo  that 
they  Have  no  good  water  within  a mile  of 
them  In  the  rainy  feafon  it  is  incom- 
moded by  inundations,  and  from  April  to 
September  it  is  fofcorching  hot,  that  if  the 
lea-breezes  diJ  not  cool  the  air,  there  would 
be  no  living'  there.  There  are  two  towns, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  white  town, 
which  is  walled  round,  and  has  fcvei.d 
bulwarks  and  baftioiis  to  defend  it;  it 
is-- 400  paces  long,  and  150  broad,  and  is 
divided  into  regular  ftrcc:s.  Here  are  two 
ehurcbesj  one  for  the  proteftants,  and 
the  other  for  the  papifts ; as  alfo  a good 
hofpital,  a town-hall,  and  a piifon  for 
debtors.  They  are  a corporation,  and  have 
a mayor  and  aldermen,  with  other  proper  of- 
ficers. The  b ack  town  is  inhabited  by  the 
Getuows,  Mahometans,  Portuguese,  and 
Armenian  Chrillians,  and  each  religion  have 
their  temples  and  churches.  This  as  well  as 
the  white  town,  is  ruled  by  the  Englilh  go- 
vernor,- and  liis  council.  The  diamond 
mines  are  but  a week’s  journey  from  this 
place,  which  renders  them  pretty  plentiful, 
but  there  are  no  large  ones  fince  that 
great  diamond  was  procured  by  governor 
Pittf  This  colony  produces  very  little  of  its 
own  growth  or  manufacture  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  A r - 
tnennns  and  Gentows.  The  chief  thing; 
the  Englilh  deal  in  befidcs  diamonds  are 
calicoes,  chintz,  muffins,  and  the  like. 
This  colony  may  confift  of  8o,oco  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  there 
#rc  generally  4 or  500  Europeans  $ their  rice 
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is  brought  by  fea  From  Gangham  and  Orixa# 
their  wheat  from  Surat  and  Bengal,  and 
their  fire-wood  from  the  i Hands  of  Liu,  in- 
fo touch  that  an  enemy  witK  a fupei  ior  force 
at  fea,  may  cafily.diflrtfs  them.  The  holl- 
ies of  the  white  town  are  built  with  brick, 
and  have  lofty  rooms,  and  flat  roofs;  but 
the  black  town  confifts  chiefly  of  thatched 
cottages.  The  military  power  is  lodged  in 
the  governor  and  council,  who  arc  alfo  the 
lift  refort  in  civil  caufes.  The  company 
hive  two  chaplains  who  officiate  by  turns, 
and  have  each  100I.  a year,  befides  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade.  They  never  attempt  to 
make  profelytes,  but  leave  that  to  the  po- 
pifh  miflionaries.  The  falaries  of  the  com*' 
pany’s  writers  are  very  fnrtll,  but,  if  Urey 
have  any  fortune  of  their  own,  they  make 
it  up  by  traJc,  which  muft  generally  be  the 
cafe,  for  they  commonly  grow  rich  It  is 
63  miles  north  of  Pondicherry.  Lon.  98.  8 
1st.  13.  13. 

G EOR'GIC,  S.  [gcorglfue,  Fr.]  fome 
part  of  the  fcience  of  hulb  ndiy,  fet  olT  with 
al!  the  beauties  and  embcllifhmcnts  of  poetry; 
the  heft  Gtrek  poem  of  this  kincl  is  that  o^ 
Hetiod^s,  but  Virgil  has  excelled  him  by  Far 
in  Latin,  and  Philips,  our  countryman, 
feems  in  fome  mcafure  to  difputr  the  palm 
with  him  in  his  Cyder. 

GEk'MAN,  S.  [gennairty  Fr.  grrmamt 
Lat.J  one  approaching  to  a brother  In  near- 
ntfs  of  blood  ; generally  applied' to  the  chil- 
dren of  brothers  and  lifters,  who  arc  called 
Coufins  german. 

GEKMAVY,  a large  country,  lying  :h 
the  middle  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Hungary  and  Poland,  on  the  N.  by  the  B»l- 
tick  Sea  and  Denmark,  on  the  W.  by  the 
Netherlands,  France  and  Swidcrland,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Alps,  Italy,  and  Swiflcrland  ; 
being  about  640  miles  in  length,  and  550  in 
breadth.  The  air  is  tempera  c and  whole* 
fome,  but  mere  inclinable  to  cold  than 
heat,  efpeclally  by  the  fea -fide.  The  foil  is 
very  proper  for  corn  and  paftnrcs,  and,  in 
fome  places,  cfpecially  along  the  Rhine,  if 
produces  large  quantities  of  wine,  known  by 
the  name  of  Rhcnilh.  As  to  the  difpofiti- 
o«  of  the  people  in  general,  they  are  robuft. 
brave,  good  foldiers,  free,  laborious,  inured 
to  labour,  dextrous  in  manufactures,  and 
fruitful  in  inventions.  The  nobility  in  Ger- 
many is  the  pureft  in  Europe,  and  they  will 
fooncr  choofe  the  daughter  of  a nobleman, 
without  a fortune,  than  that  of  the  richcft 
citizen.  One  reafon  of  this  is,,  that 
there  is  no  obtaining  rich  benefices,  fuch 
as  canonicates,  abbeys,  bilhopncks,  and 
archbilbopricks,  without  a full  proof  of 
their  nobility,  as  thefe  are  almoft  fo 
many  independent  fovereigntics.  Germany 
is  the  mod  Angular  country  in  the  world,  for 
it  contains  a great  many  princes,  as  well  fe- 
cular  as  ecclcluftic,  w ho  arc  ablblifie  in  their 
3 a own- 
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own  dominions,  and  independent  of  each  ; 
othc.  Henf  arc  a gieit t number  of  free 
towns  *>*  “‘‘Ls,  which  are  fo  many  little  re- 
public^, governed  by  their  own  Jaws,  and 
only 'united  by  a head,  who  is  elective,'  and 
has  the  title  of  emperor,  who,  properly 
fpeaking,  ha^  but  little  authority,  except  in 
the  dominions  belonging  to  him  bdoic  he 
was  chofm.  Upon  this  account  they  gene- 
rslly  chooffe  o-.e  who  has  territories  of 
bisr'owft,  and  who  is  able  to  keep  up  his  dig- 
nity. For  this  reafon  the  emperors  have  been 
fo  often  chofm  out  of  the  hou'-  of  Auflria 
The  clefton  of  the  emperor  tornicily  was 
made  by  the  German  princes,  as  well  cede- 
fiattick  as  fccular,  but  by  the  famous  confti-  , 
tution  of  the  golden  bull,  the  cleftor  > were 
retrained  to  feven  5 that  is  three  rcclefuf- 
ticks,  which  arc,  the  archblffiops  of  Treves, 
Cologne,  and  Mcntz.  and  four  fccuLrs,  name- 
ly the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  palatine  of 
the  Khine,  the  duke  of  Saxo  ) , and  the  m ir- 
qu;*  of  Brandcnh  irgh.  But  in  *•  64.S  they 
were  objiged,  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  to 
conllhutcjn  eighth  electoral#,  in  favour  of 
the  fon  of  Frederi.  V.  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  who  had  been  deprived  of  bis  domi- 
nions and  rhlcs  in  1612,  and  put  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire  bccaufc  he  had  been  proclaim- 
ed king  of  Bohemia,  and  his  title  confetred  on 
the  JukeVrf  iiavrini.  Lairiy,  in  1692,  the 
emperor  Leopold  created  another  electorate 
in  favour  of  Ernelt  of  Brunf-vick,  duke  of 
HauoVir,  whofe  fon  Ge  >r£e  became  kiiigof 
England  in  17*4.  Each  e'eftor  bears  , the 
title  of  one  of  the  principal  offices  of  the 
empire  ; the  elector  of  Mentz  is  high  chan- 
cellor of  Germany,  and  director  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  empire  $ that  of  Treves  or 
Triers,  has  the  title  of  chancellor  of  the 
Gauls,  and  that  of  Cologne,  that  of  Italy  j 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  is  grand  matter  of  Ba- 
varia, and  carries  the  golden  apple  ; the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  is  grand  cfqui re,  and  bpars  the 
fword  j that  of  Braodcnburgh  is  grand  cham- 
berlain, and  'carries  the  feeptre  * the  Pala- 
tine is  grand  neafurer.  When  the  empire  is 
vacant  or  the  emperor  abfenr,  and  there  is 
no  kins  of  the  Romans,  the  electors  Pala- 
tine Hnd  of  Saxony  are  viceroys,  or  regents 
of  the  empire,  rljough  ;he  duke  of  Bavaria 
difputes  the  right  f tile  former.  When  the 
emperor  would  he  certain  of  a fuccettor,  he 
endeavours  tn  prevail  wi  h the  electors  to 
choofc  a king  of  the  Romans,  and  then  be 
will- become  emperor  r.lter  the  other’s  death. 
The  emperor  afRimcs  the  title  of  always  Au- 
gutt,  ofCaefar,  and  of  facrcd  majetty.  Al- 
though he  is  chief  of  the  empire,  he  does  not 
govern  o lone,  but  the  fupreme  authority  rc- 
fjdcs  in  the  general  alTcmbliesi  called  Diets, 
which  he  only  has 'a 'right  of  appointing, 
and  to  which  he  ods  commiffioners  t<*  pre- 
side in  his  room.  Theft*  attemblies  are  com- 
pofed  of  thtee  bodies,  or  colleges  j the  firtt 
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of  which  is  that  of  the  electors,  the  fccond 
that  of  ilia  princes,  and  the  third  that  of  the 
imperial  towns.  The  electors  and  prince* 
fend  their,  deputies,  as  well  as  the  im- 
perial towns.  When  chat  of  the  electors 
and  that  of  the  princes  uifagree,  that  of  the 
towns  cannot  deride  the  difference  j but  they 
aie  obliged  to  give  their  confcnt  when  they 
are  of  the  fame  opinion.  Thefe  afLmblies 
have  the  power  of  nuking  peace  or  war,  of 
fettling  general  impofrions,  and  of  regu- 
lating ah  the  important  affairs  of  the  empire. 

Cue  their  deliberations  have  nor  the  force  of 
a law  tHl 'he  emperor  gives  his  confenr  j who  ^ 
I a!fo  gives  the  inveftiture  of  fiefs,  and  dif- 
pofeb  of  t^ofc  which  have  devolved  fo  the 
empiic  for  want  of  fucceflors,  or  conbica- 
tlo.BS 

GE'RME,  S.  [Fr. germerr,  Lat.J  a fprout, 
or  (hoot.  That  part  which  grows  and 
fprCadr.  i(  Made  out  of  the  get  me  or  treadle 
j of  the  egg.”  Brown.  Jn  Botany,  that  part 
of  a fiower  or  plant  which  contains  the 
feed. 

GER'MEN,  S.  \gfrm:n%  Lat.]  a young 
fprout,  or  fhoot.  A Jprouting  feed.  u 

To  GER'MI' ATE,  V.  N,  [ge/minatm, 
Lat.J  to  fprout,  bud,  (hoot,  or  grow. 

GliRIVJlfrA'TjON,  S.  [Fr.J  the  aft  of 
Jp  routing.  G 10*  ill. 

GE'K  plyjD,  S.  [gerundiun:,  Lat.]  in  the 
Latin  grammar,  a verbal  noun  ending  in -dij 
do,  or  dumy  aod  governing  cafes,  like  a;  verb. 

GE^TA'plON,  S.  \geJiatiot  Lat.}  the 
aft  of  bearing  the  young  in  the  womb. 

To  GESTICULATE,  V.  N.  \g-jkula- 
l tus,  Lat  gtflkiticr.f  Fr.J  to  make  odd  or 
| antic  ge  (lures.  T ••  »?:-> 

GESilCULA'TlON,  S [Yr.ge/ticuhlkt, 
Lat.]  the  forming  odd  and  antic  po( tores. 

An  odd  pnflure. 

G S'S  f URE,  S.  \ tefer  F r.  geflvs , Lat  ] 
the  poftures  01  attitudes  expreffive  or  funiblp 
to  a perfon’s  fentinicots.  Any  movement 
or  motion  of  the  body. 

To  GES'TURE,  V.  N.  to  accompany 
one’s  fpccch  with  proper  aftion,  attitude,  off; 
motion  of  the  body. 

To  GET,  V.  A.  to  procure,  or  acquire. 

To  attain  by  fuccefsj  to  win.  To  pdflefra 
To  beget  To  acquire}  to  gain.  To  carta* 
by  labour  and  paws.  Ufed  with  heart, 
learn.  “ Get  by  heart  tbp  more  common 
and  ufeful  words;’*  Watts.  To  p?uctMe*>r 
caufe  a thing  10  ,be.  To  prevail  on  or  per*-' 
fuade.  “ The  king  could  not  ret-  him  fto  en- 
gage.” Spe3.  To  get  out , to  di (cover  a per*  t 
Ton's  fecrets.  To  wheedle,  or  coax  a per- 
fon  out  of  his  property.  “ After  having<£af; 
cut  of  you  every  thing  you  can  fpafe>”‘  Gu&yl. 
No.  167.  To  move  from  or  tp-t.  plece^i 
when  followed  by  out  or  to. 
one’s  bed,  to  get  up.  To  remove  o»  fepkrate 
by  force,  art,  or  pains,  ufed  with  off.  Neu- 
terly,  to  depart  from  a phee,  or  arrive  at 

ay 
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any  ftate  or  pofture  by  degrees,  with  fome 
kind  erf  labour,  effort,  or  difficulty.  To 
fall ; lo‘  come  by  accident,  itfcd  with  among- 
<f  Two  or  three  men  are  go  r a mug  them.** 
T'ihJ't.  to  force  or  find  a paflage,  to  get  in. 
To  move,  or  remove  to  a ceitain  place,  i fed 
with  adverb*’  of  place,  or  tnotion.  To  alf- 
cend,  ufed  with  upy  topi  up.  To  have  re- 
courfe  to,  uftd  with  into.  “ Lying  is  fo 
Cheap  a dover  foi  any  mircarriage — a child 
can  tCarce  be  kept  from  getting  into  it.**  Locke. 
To  become  by  any  aft  what  one -was  not  be- 
fore. “ Bathes  and  gets  drunk.**  DryJ.  *To 
get  off,  to  efcape  from  any  danger.  Ufcd 
with  ewer;  to  furmount,  or  conquer;  to  ex- 
tricate one’s  felf  from  any  obllade  or  impe- 
diment. .*• 

GET' TER,  S.  one  that  procures,  ob- 
tains, or  be  jets. 

GETTING,  S.  the  aft  of  acquiring  or 
obtaining  In  commerce  gain  or  profit. 

GEW'GlAW,  S.  \ gw  a ghaut,  Brit.j  a 
fhowy,  empty  trifle;  a bauble,  or  play- 
thing 

GEW'GAW,  Adj.  Iliowy  and  gaudy, 
hut  of  no  value.  “ Sec  the  poor  gewga tv 
happinefs  of  Feliciano.”  Law. 

GHASTF11L,  Adj.  [of  gQfit  fc*.  and 
full,  SaXtJ  dreary;  drimnl,  or  itieLncholy, 
applied  to  the  mind  or  to  place.  Appearing 
difmal,  melancholy,  or  like  a ghoft,  applied 
to  the  perfoh. 

OHAST'LTNESS,  S.  horrer,  or  melan- 
choly appearing  on  the  countenance.  Dif- 
mal  pilcrtds. 

GHAST'LY,  Adj.  like  a ghoft,  with 
horror  and  dread.  Dreadful;  horrible; 
Blocking.  “ Manghd  vt  ’nU  gbajfy  woundi.** 
Milt . •”  T 

GHLR'KIN,  S.  f gurckt,  Tent.]  a pickled 
cucumber.  Skinner. 

1 GHO'ST,  S.  {getjl,  Sax.  afoul,  fpeftreor 
fpirk]  the  foul.  A fpirit  or  fpeftre,  feen  after 
the  death  of  t perfon.v  hen  joined  with  Holy, 
it  implies  the  third  perfun  ofthe  Holy  Trini- 
ty, otherw*ifc  termed  the  Spirit.  4<  And  he 
gefeah  gtdetGaft."  Matt.  iii.  16.  *4  Fullath 
on  halgum  Gojle .*’  ver.  XI.  *l  The  kalgum 
Gafi  cr.'*  Matt . xxviii.  »8.  Saxon  tranfl. 
To  this  agrees  the  Gothic  verfiom  “ Ah 
ntin  wtibama.**  To  give  up  tb'e  ghoj},  is  to 
expire  ; to  die;  or  fo  yield  our  foul  into  the 
hinds rof'hiWT that  gave  it. 

GHO'S  I L1NFSS,  S.  fpiritualRefs ; the 
quality  of  relating  to  rhe  fpirit. 

•'GH'O'SILY*  Adj.  fpiritual,  relating  to 
the  6>ul Oppofed  to  carnal  or  fecular. 

GI'ANT,  S.  [geatit,  FT.  gigas,  Sax.]  a 
perfon  of  Uncommon  flinhrfc. 

OlfANTIbSS,  S.  a woman  talle?  than  the 
reft  of  her  fex  naturally  are. 

GVANTLIK'f:,  GI'ANTLt,  Adj.'  re- 
fcmbHng  a giant.  Figuratively,  any  thing 
Cff  enormous  bulk. 

To  GIB'SER,  V.  N.  [from  jabbar,  ac- 
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cording  to  Jihnfon  gaUcrcn,  Belg.  galb* 
Run.  fport.j  to  jpeak  in  an  uniutelligibl0 
manner.  i 

GlB'^ERt^H,  S.  [derive^  by  Skinner 
fromgaber,  Fr-  to  cheat,  imagined  by  others 
to  be  corrupted  from  jabber,  johufoo,  as 
h was  formerly  written  gtbr.fb,  luppofti  it 
to  be  derived  from  or  allude  to  the  chyrr.ical 
cant  of  Gbcler  and  his  followers.  Thole 
who  do  not  uppfovc  of  thefe  conjectures, 
may  remember,  that  gabb,  Run.  implies 
fport,  and  may  have  given  rife  to  this  word] 
c.mt  ; the  private  language  of  rogues,  gyp- 
fies,  8cc.  Words  derived  from  no  langi  age, 
and  having  no  meaning.  ’ 

GIB'BET,  S.  [ F r guibeta,  lul.]  a gal- 
lows ; or  a crofs  poll  whereon  malcfaftors 
arc  executed,  or  hung  in  chains. 

To  GIB'BET,  V.  A.  to  hang  on  a 
gibbet- 

GIB'BIER,  S.  [Fr.j  game  or  wild  fowl. 
“ The  fowl  and  gillier  arc  tax  free.** 

Am. 

GIRBP|SITY,  S.  f gibbeftr,  fr.]  the  qua- 
lity of  riling  in  a protuberance.  A pi  emi- 
nence. Convexity.  **  The  gibbofity  of  the 
interjacent  water.”  Hay. 

GIBBOUS,  S.  \giLbus,  Lat.J  convex; 
riling  in  knobs.  Crookhacktd. 

GIB'CaT,  S [See  GIBB!  ] an  old  worn- 
out  cat.  I am  as  melancholy  as  a «>-«/.** 

SbaL  V ' 

'I  o GId£|  V.  N.  | \gaber,  old  Fr.]  to 
freer.  Aftivcjy,  to  deride  ; to  mock;  to 
treat  with  fcorn. 

Gl'BE,  S.  a taunt ; fneer ; or  exprdfion 

of  contempt. 

GlIjER,  S.  a fnecrcr  ; a dcrider. 

. GI'BTNGLY,  Adv.  in  a ridiculing,  or 
fficcring  manner. 

CIB'kET,  S.  [gib/of.  Sax.]  the  offal 
parts  of  a duck  or  goo fe,  confiding  of  ihe 
head  or  neck,  part  of  the  wings,  gizzard, 
heartj  ’liver,  &c. 

G1BR ALTER,  S.  a ftrong  town  of 
Spain,  in  Aijdalufia,  near  a mountain  of  the 
fame  name,  formerly  called  CaJpe,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  one  ot  Hercules's  pillars,  and 
which  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  end  of  the 
woild.  Tarick,  a general  of  the  Moors, 
built  a fortiefs  here,  which  he  called  GilJel- 
Tarick,  that  is  to  fay,.  Mount  Tarick. 
Since  that  time  a town  has  been  built  at  the 
foot  of’tVis  rocK,  which  is  very  well  forti- 
fied ; it  can  only  be  approached  by  a very 
narrow  paflagc  between  the  mountain  and 
the  fea,  acrofs  which  the  Spaniards  have 
drawn  a line,  and  fortified  it,  to  prevent  the 
garrifrn  from  having  a communication  with 
the  country.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
impregnable,  but,  in  1704,  it  was  taken  by 
the  confederate  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir 
George  Rook.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
attempted  to  retake  it  the  fame  year,  and  4 
or  500  of  them  crept  up  the  rock  which  co- 
vers 
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vers  the  town,  in  the  night-time,  byt  were 
drove  down  headlong  the  next  morning.  In 
1727,  the  Spaniard^  befieged  it  again,  and 
they  a einpted  to  blow  up  the  rock,  which 
they  found  hnpr*ft’eable,  and  weieat  length 
obliged  to  1 -ife  the  fiege  Thofe  that  have  I 
courage  enough  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
rock,  wili  find  a plain  on  the1’  top,  from 
whence  they  may  have  a profpeft  of  the  fe;1. 
on  each. fide  the  ftraif,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Bavbary,  rex,  and  Morocco,  bcfnles  Seville, 
and  Grenada  in  Spain.  The  garrifon  here 
are  cooped  up  in  a very  narrow  compart , 
and  have  no  piovifions  but  what  are  brought 
from  Birbary  and  England.  The  ftrait  here 
is  about  24  miles  in  length,  and  15  in 
breadth,  and  there  is  always  a ftrong  current 
run.-  through  it  from  the  Ocean  to  th-  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  ceded  tojTngland  by  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Seville.  It  is  25 
miles  N ot  Ceuta,  45  S.  E.  of  Cadiz,  and 
So  S.  of  Seville.  Lon.  xz.  ao.  lat  36  o. 

GID'DILY  Adv.  with  a fwimniing  in 
the  hvad.  Figuratively,  without  flcadinefs. 
Raihly. 

GIEVDY,  Adj.  [ gidi9  Sax.]  having  a 
fWimmirrg  in  the  head,  whereby  external 
thing?  feem  to  turn  round.  Figuratively, 
a fvrift  whirling  motion,  which  may  caute 
iddineft.  Changeable,  in  con  (I  ant,  onflo 
y ; that  which  caufrs  giddinefs  either  by  its 
circular  motion,  or  its  exceffive  height. 
Heedlefs,  rafli,  or  wanting  caution.  Tot- 
tering, Elated  too  milch  with  fuccefs  or 
■'  y • 

GTVDY- BRAIN  ED,  Adj.  c-rtlefs  j 

though tlert ; rafh  ; imprudent. 

GID'DY-HEADED,  Adj.  without 
thought,  caution,  or  fteadinefs. 

GIFT,  S.  [Sax.  gief,  I ft.  gnfat  Run.] 
Something  bellowed  on,  or  given  to  another. 
T be  aft  of  giving,  When  applied  to  the 
deity,  an  onerrng^  or  ablation.  In  a bad 
fenfc,  a bribe;  or  prefent  made  ufe  of  to  cor* 
rbpt  a judge,'  &c.  Any  peculiar  talent  and 
faculty,  fo  called  bccaufe  given,  ©r  implant- 
ed in  our  nature,  not  acquired  by  art.  “ He 
who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule/*  Sfctt,  No. 
291. 

GIFTS  D,  Adj.  given  ot  beftowed. 
4*V/ith  my  heaven  gifted  ftrength.*  Mitt. 
Samfcn.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers. Poftefled  with  a vain  imagination  of 
being  fafpired,  ufed  ironically.  u Two  of 
their  gifted  brotherhood.**  Dryd. 

GIG',  S.  a fmall  top  made  of  horn, 
which  is  kept  fpinoing'  by  whipping.  A 
fmall  fiddle. 

GIOAN'TIC,  S.  [ gigftilis,  Lat.]  refem- 
blioga  giant:  Of  uncommon  or  an  enormous 
fize. 

To  GIGGLE,  V.  N,  to  laugh  heartily 

at  trifles. 


I GIG'GLER,  S.  one  who  burfts  into 
laughter  at  the  (mailed  trifle. 

To  Git  iya  l [preter  gilded,  or  gilt t 
ofgyjdan,  bax  j :o  vain  over,  or  cover  with 
leaf- gold.  Figuratively,  to  cover  with  any 
thing  of  a yellow  Colour  j to  adorn  with  fun- 
ftiine,  or  luftre.  To  brlglven.  To  gild 
owrt  to  recommend  a thing,  or  hide  its 
defefts  by  fome  additional  ornament  ; allud- 
ing to  the  method  of  apothecaries  who  cover 
their  pills  with  gold  leaf,  in  order  to  render 
them  moie  pleating  to  the  eye. 

GIL'DER,  S.  one  who  covers  the  fui face 
of  a thing  with  gold.  A coin  valued  from 
one  fbihing  and  hxpence  to  two  (billings. 

GILD'ING,  gold  laid  on  any  flirftCe, 
by  w y ot  ornament.  The  aft  of  covering 
with  gold. 

GILL',  S.  fg/7,  Ift.  gufay  Lat.]  the  aper-  , 
turcs  on  each  fide  of  the  head  of  filb,  which 
they  breath  through,  in  (lead  of  their  mouths. 
The  red  flap  which  hangs  down  from  the 
beak  of  a fowl.  A liquid  meafure  contain- 
ing the  fourth  part  of  a pint;  from  gUla, 
low  Lat  A woman  or  female  companion, 
from  GUliaPy  the  old  Englift)  way  of  writing 
Julian,  or  Julian*.  “ Each  Jack  with  his 
Gill.  Ben.  Jobnfon . In  Botany,  the  plant 
Called  ground-ivy.  Likewife  ale  wherein 
ground-ivy  has  been  fteeped,  is ^klled  G»7/- 
ale  It  may  not  be  improper  *to  remark, 
that  ihc^  in  Gills  of  a tilh  is  founded  hard, 
9s  Guilts  ; and  in  Gill,  a mc^fure,  it  Is  found- 
ed foft  as  7 ill- 

GIL'LY-FLOWER,  S.  [corrupted  From 
Jeff  Jlvwir,  fo  called  from  the  month  it 
blows  in]  in  Botany,  the  Diantlwis,  under 
which  genus  are  included,  pinks,  carnations,  - 
and  the  fwcet-william' ; but  the  term  isviil-' 
garly  applied  to  that  fpecics  called Tth<!  clrve 
July-  Anver. 

Gl  LT',  S.  [from  gild]  gold  laid  on  ifiy  - 
furface.  Figuratively,  (bow,  or  fplendor. 

“ When  thou  waft  in  ihyg/Tr  axuTtfty'pe h 
fume/*  She 7k. 

GILT',  Parti  of  gild. 

GIM',  Adj.  [gim,  Sax.]  neat  $ fpruee ; 
well  drelTW. 

GIM  CRACK,  of  GIMCR  ANK;  5.  « 
flight  piece  of  mcchanHm,  more  c unions  than 
ulcful,  or  valuable. 

GIM'LET,  S.  [thegis  pronounced  bird, 
of  gaiety  Fr.  flgnifying  the  fame]  »'  borer 
with  a kind  of  ferew  at  the  end/ 

GIMMER,  S.  a movement  ; a part  of  a ; 
machine.  Machinery. 

GIMP',  S.  a kind  of  filk-twiftp  or  open 
lace. 

GIN%  S.  [contrafted  from  engine]  a traf- 
or  fnart.  A pump.  A dilhUed  liquor 
drawn  from  juniper-berries,  &c. 

GIN'GER,  6.  [g™ger*t  zenxrroy  g*fig\fert 
Sax.  viti&btr,  Lai.]  an  aromatic  root,  of 

tycliw 

. V.'  k •; 
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a yellow  coulour,  a very  hot  and  pungent 
tails,  ufed  in  cookeiy,  as  a fpice,  by  apo- 
thecaries as  a medicine,  and  brought  from 
Cilecut  in  the  Eail-Indies . In  botany,  it 
is  (Hied  by  Linnaeus,  the  amontum.  Though, 
placed  by  Linnxus  in  his  firlt  clafs  ; yet  it 
more  properly  belongs  to  his  fecund,  as  tire 
flowers  have  two  Itamina,  one  of  which  is 
joined  to  the  upper  fegment  of  tire  flower  ; 
but  foon  lofing  its  fumnrit  appears  to  be  only 
a fegment.  1 he  fpecies  are  tliree. 

GIN'CERBREAD,  S.  a kind  of  bread 
made  of  flower  and  treacle,  and  mixed  with 
ginger,  and  aromatic  feeds. 

GIN'GERLY,  Adv.  [gi"gre,  Sax. 
younger]  in  a foft,  tender,  cautious,  and 
flow  manner,  for  fear  of  breaking  or  hurt- 
ing on  account  of  the  weaknefs  ot  its  form, 
or  the  neamefs  of  its  make.  "Whatis't 
that  you— took  up  fo gingerly."  Sbak. 

GIN'GERNESS,  S.  caution,  tendernefs, 
nicenefs. 

To  GIN'GLE,  V.  N.  [formed  from  the 
. * found]  to  have  a lharp  noife.  Actively,  to 
fluke  any  pieces  of  metal  together,  fo  as  to 
make  them  found.  Figuratively,  19  make  a 
drfagrecable  found  by  words  ending  the  fame 
fytlablcs,  applied  to  ftile.  . 

GIN'GLE,  S.  the  found  made  by  feveral 
pieces  of  metal  ihook  together.  Figurative- 
ly, the  found  made  by  feveral  periods  ending 
with  the  fame  fyllables. 

, .GIN' NET,  s-  [»»*»*,  Gr.]  a nag;  a 
mule,  or  degenerated  breed. 

, QlNlS£iiG,S.  [Chin,  tbefigureof  a man, 
fo  called  from  the  lhape  of  its  root]  a root, 
lately  brought  from  China,  into  Europe,  of 
a brownifb  colour  on  the  outfuic,  and  fome- 
what  yellowith  within,  fo  pure  and  fine,  that 
it  feerm  almoit  tranfpatent ; its  tafle  is  acrid, 
fpicy,  and  fomewhat  bitter,  its  fmcll  agree- 
able, aromatic,  but  not  very  ftrong.  It  is 
valued  fo  highly  by  the  Chinefe,  (hat  they 
fell  ic  for  three  times  its  weight  in  lilver  : 
Europeans  efleem  it  a good  medicine  in  ver- 
tigoes, coovulfions,  and  nervous  complaints, 
and  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  bell  reltora- 
tives  known.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  in  powder,  and  from  one  drachm  to 
two  to  a pint,  in  infufion. 

GIP'SY,  S.  [corrupted  from  Egyptian, 
for  when  they  firli  appeared  in  Europe,  they 
declared,  and  perhaps  truly,  according  to 
Johnfon,  they  were  driven  from  Egypt  by 
tUe.Turks,  who  adds,  they  are  now  mingled 
with  all  nations]  a vagabond,  of  a dark  com, 
plcsinn,  who  pretend  to  tell  future  events, 
1 Figuratively,  ufed  to  imply  a perfon  of  a 

dark  complexion.  , . ,i  '1  ( 

, To  GIREV,  V,  A.  [preter,  girded,  oj, 
girt ; part.  pad.  girt,  of  gird,  or  gyrdsn, 
dare,]  tafaflcn  by  binding  round.  Figura- 
tively, to  ia,vefl,  or  cloatn.  To  reproach  ; 
an  unufual  fenfe.  “ He  will  not  fpare  to 
" gird  tht  god."  Sbtk , To  inclofe,  iucircle. 
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“ The  Nyfcian  ifle  —gi’t  : with  the  river 
Triton.”  Par.. R Nquterly,  ufed  w(itb«/, 
to  reproach,  to  cart:  a reproach,,  oy  break  a 
fcotntyl  jell  pn  a perfon.  f‘  Men  of  all 
forts  take  a prjvatc  gird  at  me."  Stak. 

GIRD*,  S.  a twitch,  or  pang,  f*  Many 
fearful^flifi  and  twinges,  which  the  atheift 
feels."  Tuhtf. 

G|R'DF.R,  S.  in  Architedlure,  the  Urged 
piece  of  timber  in  a floor. 

. GIR'DLE,  S.  [gird/,  gyrdl,  Sax.]  any 
bandage  drawn  round  the  waift,  and  tied  or 
buckled.  Figuratively,  an  inclofure  or  cir- 
cumference. “ Within  the  girdle  of  thefe 
walls.”  ibal.  ’ The  equator,  a great  circle 
furrounding  the  world  like  a girdle.  *<  Under 
the  girdle  of  the  world.”  Bacon. 

To  GIR'DLE,  V.  A.  to  encompafs  and 
furround,  " The  gentle  babes  girdling  one 
another  — within  their  innocent  alsnaflcr 
arms.”  Sbak.  To  indofe,  fhut  in,  or  in- 
viron. 

GIR'L,  S.  [as  this  word  is  pronounced  by 
Londoners  gal,  it  feems  to  point  our  its 
origin  to  be  that  of  gag/,  111.  a worthlefs 
woman ; the  Saxon  has  gag/bcrmejje,  foe 
wantonnefs,  the  charaflerilfic  foible  of  * 
girl,  and  girlan,  or  gyrlan,  clothed  or  drefted  j 
which  alludes  to  another  foible,  not  lefs  re- 
markable in  young  women.  Dr.  Hickes  de- 
prives it  from  Itarlina , 111.  a woman,  but  as 
mod  of  the  derivations  of  this  word  ate  only 
conjeffures,  we  have  offered  the  former  ones 
as  fuch,  and  doubt  not  but  we  that!  be  in- 
dulged the  fame  liberty  as  our  predcceflorsj 
a young  female,  or  woman  ; applied  to  one 
| who  is  playful,  giddy,  and  thoughtlefs,  not 
drrived  to  years  of  difcretlon,  or  not  a fling 
with  a proper  degree  of  referve. 

GIR'LISH,  Adj.  like  a girl.  Wanton, 
playful,  or  giddy. 

GIR'LISHLY,  Adj,  in  a wanton,  playful, 
thoughtlefs  manner,  applied  to  females, 

GIRT',  flart.  Pad.  of  GIRD. 

To  GIRT,  V.  A,  to  gird;  to  furround. 

“ The  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe.’* 

Ticks!. 

GIRT',  S.  a band  which  goes  round  a 
horfe’s  belly,  and  fallens  thefadJIe,  Sec.  In 
Surgery,  a circular  bandage,  A 

GIRTH',  S.  [from  good]  the  hand  by 
which  the  Addle  is  faflened  upon  a boric. 

The  circumference  of,  a perfon’s  waift. 

To  OdRTH',  V,  A.  to -put  o«,  or  bind 
with  a girth. 

j ToG  IV El1,  ,V.  A.  [preter,  gave,  parti- 
ciple paffive,  given,  from  glfan,  Sax.  1 to 
beftow,  or  confer  on  another.  Tntranfrajt, 
or  impart’  to  another  by  hand;:  ijacech,  or 
writing,  .To  afiign  ; to  pur  into  a per  ion’s 
pofleffion  ; to  conflgn.  Uled  with  far,  to 
exchange  one  thing  tor  another.  Ufed  with 
ear,  to  lilted,  hearken,  or  attend  to  what  a 
perfon  fays.  11  ‘Where  he  gave  no  ear."  ■ ' 

Bar.  To  expofe  without  relit sint.  “ Give 
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to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing  hair.**  j to  the  eaunterfearp  or  level  on  the  fide  of  the 
Dryd  To  grant;  to  permit  as  a favour,  field. 

**  * Vis  given  me  once  again  to  behold  my  GL.AD',  Adj.  [ glade,  g!<rd,  Sax.l  cheer- 
friend.”  Rowe.  'To  give  way.  to  yield  with-  ful  ; gay  ; rejoicing  at  fome  good  which  has 
out  refinance,  or  denial.  To  enable,  ufed  harpmed  either  to  ourfe'ves  qr  others, 
chiefly  in  Poetry.  Give  the  flowers  to  j Ufed  generally  with  of  and  fomeiimcs  with 
blow.”  To  fliow,  alluding  to  the  produG  ! nt  or  with,  be  fore  the  caufe  of  joy,  exprefl- 
of  an  arithmetical  ealeu  ation,  which  is  ex-  j mg  or  occafioning  gladncfs.  “ Hark!  a 
prclled  by  this  word  t(  This  infiance  gives  »*/««/  voice  the  lonely  defert  cheers.”  Pope . 
the  impoffibtlity  of  an  eternal  cxiftence  in  Figuratively,  ufed  for  any  thing  which  ap- 
any  thing  eflentially  alterable  ” Hate.  ° Di-  pears  fertile,  or  (howy.  “ The  foliury  place 
Titled  by  the  number  — gives  414  men.**  (hall  beg/ad  for  them.”  Jf.i.xxxv. 

Arbutbn.  To  offer.  “ To  give  no  offence.*’  To  GLAD',  V.  A.  \jgled,  Ifl.j  to  make 
Burnet.  Ufed  with  to,  to  addift,  apply,  or  a perfon  joyful  $ to  excite  a fenfation  of 
habituate.  “ Given  to  pleafure.”  Bacon,  pleafure;  to  cheer. 

Followed  by  for ,.  to  abandon,  refign  or  yield  To  GLAD'DEN,  V.  A.  to  cheer  ; to  af- 
np.  **  Virtue  grw/*  for  loft.**  Milt.  When  fefl  with  a fenfation  of  pleafure  or  delight. 
for  is  underttood  it  implies  to  fuppofe,  to  GLA'DE,  S.  \glod , Dan.]  a lawn  or 
conclude,  or  give  over.  li  A.‘l  gave  you  opening  in  a wood. 

loft.”  Garth.  To  give  away , to  make  over,  GLADIATOR,  S.  [Lat.  yladeateur,  Fr.  ] 

or  transfer  to  another.  Sometimes  ufed  to  a perfon  who  ofed  to  fight  in  the  pubitek 

exprefs  a prodigal  transferring  of  property,  (hows  at  Rome.  * Figuratively,  a prize 

without  receiving  an  equivalent.  To  give  fighter,  or  fword  player. 

bock,  to  rcftorc,  or  return.  Ufed  with  ever,  GLADLY,  Adv.  in  a joyful  or  chearful 

to  quit,  leave,  or  ceafe  from  an  attion  or  manner.  In  fuch  a manner  as  would  com- 

pradtice  ; buc  when  followed  by  to,  ox  unto,  municate  pleafure  or  delight. 

to  be  ftrongly  addifled,  attached  or  habitu-  GLAD  NESS,  S.  a fenfation  of  joy  or 

ated  to.  “ Had  given  them  (elves  over  unto  delight. 

all  manner  of  vice.”  Grew.  To  give  out , GLAD'SOME,  Adj.  delighted,  pleafed  ; 

to  proclaim ; puMifh ; or  tifter.  To  fpread  catifing  joy  ; having  the  appearance  of 
a folfe  report  or  rumour-  To  give  up,  to  gaiety. 

refign,  quit,  yield,  abandon,  or  deliver.  GL AD'SOMELY,  Adv.  with  fome fcnfa- 
Neuterly,  to  rulh  forwards,  to  attack  or  tion  of  delight. 

make  an  alliuilt,  ufed  with  on  or  upon,  in  GLAD'S'JMENESS,  S.  gaiety.  A fenfa- 
imiution  of  donner,  Fr.  to  charge  an  enemy,  tion  of  joy. 

which  Johnfon  fays  is  not  to  be  adopted.  GLAI'RE,  S.  f glare.  Six.]  the  white  of 
The  enemy  gives  on  with  fury.”  .Dyden.  an  egg.  Alfo  a kind  of  halbert. 

To  grow  xnoilt;  to  melt;  to  thaw;  and  To  GLAI'RE,  V.  A.  [glairer,  Fr.J  to 
figuratively,  to  relent.  To  give  into,  to  tarnifh  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
comply  with  ; to  affoit  to ; to  yield  to;  to  GLAMORGANSHIRE,  a county  of  S. 
adopt  or  embrace.  Ufed  with  off,  to  ceafe,  Wales,  a?  miles  in  length,  25  «n  breadth, 
or  forbear  an  adliou.  To  give  cut,  to  ceafe  and  is  bounded  on  tire  N.  by  Brecknockttiire; 
from  aconteft,  to  yield.  Ufed  with  way, . or  on  the  S.  by  the  Severn  fea  ; on  the  E.  by 
place,  to  yiel4  to  make  room.  Monmouthlhire  and  on  the  W.  by  Car-  ^ 

GIV'ER,  S.  one  who  beftows  a thing.  marthcnfhirc.  It  contains  about  9S40 houfes,  * 
GJZ'ZARi),  S.  [gefir,  Fr.  gigeria , Lat  *7840  inhabitants,  7 18  parilhes,  and  9 
it  is  pronounced  ghsacern  in  Lincolnlhire,  and  market,  to wns.  It  has  25  cattles,  and  3* 
written  fo  by  Dr.  More]  a ftrong  mufculou*  nion  >tteries ; but  they  are  now  mottly  dc- 
(toniach  in  birds,  wherein  their  meat  by  molifhed.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
means  of  ftones  which  thcyfwallow,  is  ground  rnent,  one  fur  the  county,  and  one  for  Car- 
in  pieces,  as  if  on  a mill.  This  cont|iva*ce  did.  The  air  is  vpry  (harp  on  the  mountains, 
of  the  Divine  architect  in  animals  that  have  which  arc  covered  with  fnow  ; but  very  mild 
no  teeth  to  comminute  their  food  before  they  and  temperate  near  the  fea.  The  N.  part  is 
fwallow,  deferves  our  admiration  and  praife.  full  of  deep,  high,  barren  mountains;  but 
Figuratively  ufed  for  the  ftomach  in  human  the  S.  is  more  plain f rich,  and  fertile,  and 
" creatures,  whence  to  f rumble  in  the  gizzard,  feeds  abundance  of  Cattle  and  (beep  ; hence 
is  applied  to  thofe  who  are  dittatisfiedj  dif  they  fupply  Briftol  with  many  firkins  of 
contented,  or  cannot  digeft  fomething  they  good  butter;  and  it  has  likewife  fcveral  coal- 
arc  required  to  o-mply  with.  pits.  The  chief  town  is  Cardiff. 

GLACIATION,  $.  \ glades,  Lat.  ice,  G I- ANTE,  S.  \ giants,  Be|g.]  a fudden 
glaco  , Fr.]  the  aitt  of  turning  into  ice,  Icc.  (hoot  of  light  or  fpUndor.  A ttroke  or 
GLA'CIS,  S.  [Fr.]  in  Fortification,  j dart  of  light.  Figuratively,  a fnatch  of 
Hoping  hank,  ufually  applied  to  ,that  which  light  \ a quick  view, 
xeachcth  from  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  To  GLAN'Cfi,  V.  A.  [gfamzen,  Tcut.] 
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tr>  ftiont  a Hidden  ray  of  light.  Figuratively, ' 
to  hint  »t  a perfon’s  faults  by  foriie  oblique! 
hints.  Actively,  to  move  quickly.  To  take  j 
a quick,  or  tranfient  view.  44  Glavcipg  an  i 
eye  of  pity  on  his  lofles.”  fibak.  ■ 

GLANC'INGLY,  Adv.  in  an  oblique,! 
tranfient  manner. 

GLAND',  S.  [Fr.  gbnsy  g/andh.  Lat.]  in 
Anatomy,  a fof’t  fpongy  fubftance,  which 
fcrvcs  to  Separate  a particular  humour  from 
the  blood.  A conglobate,  %»nd  a conglome- 
rate gland,  arc  the  two  fpecies  into  which 
they  are  divided. 

GLAN'DERS,  S.  in  Farriery,  a running 
of  corrupt  matter  from  an  boric’s  narfe» 

GLANDIFEROUS,  Adj.  "[of gbns%  Lat. 
and  fero,  Lat.  j hearing  icorns,  or  fruit  like 
acorns. 

GLAN'DULE.  55/  [Fr.  glandula,  Lat.] 
in  Anatomy,  a fmall  gland.  / 

GLANDULO'Sl  iY,  S.  a collection  of 
glands. 

GLAN'DULOUS,  Adj.  { glandulux,  Fr.] 

- pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  the 
glands. 

To  GLARE*,  V,  N.  [glaeren,  Bclg.]  to 
(bine  fo  bright  as  to  dnzzle  the  eyes.  Figura- 
tively, to  look  fliarp,  or  with  piercing  eyes. 
Alfo  to  Ihine  with  oftentation,  or  with  a 
lu  Arc  too  much  laboured,  applied  to  writings. 
Actively,  to  ihoot  fuch  a fplcndour  as  the  eye 
cannot  bear;  to  flafh.  “ Every  eye — glar'd 
lightening.”  Milt. 

GLARE'  S.  a dszzling  luflre.  A fierce 
piercing  look.  “ A lion  now  he  (talks  with 
fiery  glare."-  P'lr.LvJl. 

GLAR'ING,  Parr,  [of  glare]  flagrant  ; 
enormous  ; applied  to  crimes. 

GLASS',  S.  f glas,  Six.  glas,  Belg.]  an  ar- 
tificial fubflance  made  by  mixing  fixed  falts, 
fl:nt,  and  fand  together,  with  a vehement 
fire;  tranfparent  to  the  fight,  duftile  when 
hot,  but  not  malleable.  A glafs  vcflel  of 
any  kind  ; particularly  a cup,  with  a foot,  to 
drink  out  of ; hence  figuratively,  it  is  ufed 
for  that  quantity  of  liquor,  which  fuch  a 
" vcflel  contains.  A glafs  to  view  ones  face 
in.  A perfpeftive.  A glafs  made  ufc  of  for 
meafuriog  time,  by  means  of  fand  which 
runs  through  a fmall  aperture,  and  called  an 
hour-glafs.  Ufed  adjeftively,  for  any  thing 
made  of  glafs. 

To  GLASS',  V.  A.  to  fee  as  in  a glafs. 
To  glaze. 

G LASS'-  GAZING,  Adj.  finical  ; or  often 
contemplating  himfilf  in  a looking-gbfs. 
4*  A—glafi-gnsing,  fuper-ferviccable,  finical 
rogue.”  Sbak. 

GLASS'-HOUSE,  S.  a heufe  where  glafs 
hmanufaftured. 

GLAS'SY,  Adj.  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  glafs  ; refcmbling  glafs. 

GLAS'TENBURY,  S.  [glaflenburig,  Sax. 
from  bung,  Sax.  a town,  and  glnfirt , glafs, 
which  latter  name  it  dciivcs  from  its  lirua- 
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lion  in  Gbfln~tyy  Sax.  called  hU  ffl tern,  Brif. 
or  G tally  1 flan  ill  a town  in  Someifetfhirc, 
almofl  cncompaileJ  with  rivers,  famous  for 
a monaflry,  deriving  its  origin  from  Jofcph 
of  Arichinethea,  fuppofed  to  have  been  here; 
the  walnut-tree,  which  never  budded  before 
the  fcafl  of  St.  Aarnabasj  the  hawthorn- 
tree  blooming  on  Chriftmas  day  j the  burial 
place  of  king  Arthur,  which  was  difeovered 
by  means  of  the  fongs  of  the  antient  bards 
in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  the  pyramids  near 
the  church,  one  of  wh  ch  is  laid  to  have 
been  twenty-fix  feet  high  ; and  the  mineral 
fpring,  laid  to  have  been  difeovered  by  means 
of  a dream,  which 'happened  to  a poor  man, 
whole  condition  flood  in  need  of  its  falutary 
dreams.  It  is  diflant  109  computed,  and 
121  meafnred  miles  from  London. 

GLAS'ENBURY-THORN,  S.  in  Bo- 
tany, a variety  of  the  common  hawthorn, 
from  which  it  differs  in  flowering  twice  a 
year ; becaufe,  in  mild  feaibns,  it  often 
flowers  in  November  and  December,  and 
again  at  the  ufual  time  with  the  common 
fort. 

To  GLAZE,  V.  A.  [accidently  va»icj 
from  glafs ] to  furoilh  windows  with  glafs. 
To  cover  with  a fubflance  refcmbling  ghfs. 
To  cover  with  fomething  (hieing.  “ Sor- 
row’s eye  glazed  with  blinding  tears.”  Sbak, 

GLh'ZIER,  S.  one  whofe  trade  it  is  to 
make  glafs  windows. 

GLEAM',  S.  [pronounced  glecm,  leoma% 
Sax.]  a tranfient  Ihoot  of  fplendor ; luflrc; 
brightnefs. 

To  GLEAM',  V.  N.  to  Ihine  with  fuJdcn 
and  tranfient  fla(hes. 

GLEA'MY,  Adj.  flafhing;  darting  Hid- 
den flalhes  of  light. 

To  GLEAN',  V.  A.  [pronounced  g/eru] 
to  collet  what  is  fcattcrcd  and  left  by  thofe. 
who  carry  in  a harvefl.  To  gather  any 
thing  thinly  fcattered.  To  collect  from  dif- 
ferent authors.  • 

GLEAN',  S.  a colle&ion  made  by  flow 
degrees.  “ The  gleans  of  yellow  chyme 
diflend  his  thighs.”  Dryd. 

GLEAN' ER,  S.  one  who  gathers  or  picks 
up  after  the  reaper?.  Figuratively,  one  who 
col  lefts  from  a variety  of  authors. 

GLEAN'rNG,  S.  the  aft  of  picking  up 
corn  fcattered  and  left  by  the  hn(b  »ndinen  ; 
the  aft  of  gathering  any  thing  (lowly.  The 
aft  of  collefting  from  different  authors. 

GLEBE',  S.  [g!tbay  Lat.J  a clod  $ turf; 
foil ; land.  In  Law,  church  land,  or  land 
poflefled  as  part  of  an  ccclefiaflical  benefice, 

GLE'BOUS,  Adj.  abounding  in  clods. 

GLE'BY,  Adj.  abounding  in  clods.  Fi- 
guratively, fertile.  “ Ditfus’d  o’er  virtue’s 
gleby  land.”  Prior.  _ 

GLEE',  S.  (g/ie.  Sax,]  joy  or  mirth  ; 
cheerfuinefs. 

GLEE'FUL,  Adj.  full  of  joy;  gay; 
cheerful ; merry, 
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To  GLEEN',  V.  N.  [perhaps  either  de 
rived  from,  or  a corruption  of  g/.um]  to 
fhine  with  heat,  or  polilh.  “ Hatd  gUctiing 
armour.”  Prior . 

GLEET',  S.  [written  rXtt,  by  Skinner, 
and  derived  from  giiiJen,  Bclg.  or glidan,  Sax. 
to  run  (lowly,  or  glide]  the  flowing  or  drip- 
ping of  a humour  from  any  wound.  UfuaSiy 
applied  to  a flux  or  dripping  of  thin  humour 
from  the  urethra. 

To  GLEET',  V.  N.  to  drop  (lowly,  or 
flow  with  a thin  humour.  Figuratively,  to 
run  (lowly.  “ Gleet  down  the  rocky  ca- 
verns.** Cheyr.e. 

GI.EE'TY,  Adj.  refembling  a gleet.  Thin 
and  famous. 

GLEW',  S.  [p-rw,  Brit,]  a vilcid,  trna- 
eious  matter,  ufc3  as  a cement  to  join  things 
together. 

GLIB',  Adj.  fp7:r,  1(1]  fmooth  j flip- 
per y ; voluble,  applied  to  fpeech.  “ Hear, 
on  the  clergy  how  glib  h:s  tongue  run.” 
Swift. 

G LIB*L Y,  Adv.  f from  ghl,  the  adjcOive] 
ftnooihly  ; without  any  ohftaclc  or  impedi- 
ment. “ Slide  glibly  into  detraflion.’*  Gov. 
of  the  'longue. 

■ GLIB'NF.SS,  S.  fm ooth n cfs ; flipperirefs. 
Such  fmonihnefs  of  furface  that  any  thing 
will  flip  off;  if  there  be  the  lead  inclination. 
Volubiiitv,  applied  to  the  tongue. 

To  GLIDE',  V.  N.  f glidan^  Sax.]  to 
flbw,  or  tuft  gently,  fmoothly,  or  without 
any  tumult. 

• GLIDE',  S.  a Aiding  motion.  The  afl 
of  palling  fmoothly. 

To  GLIM'MER,  V.  N.  [g&Kmor,  Dan.] 
to  fliine  faintly,  or  feebly. 

GLIM'MER,  S.  a faint  or  dim  light. 

GLIM'MERING,  S.  an  impcrfefl  view. 
**  Got  a glimmering  who  they  were.”  Wot  ion. 
A faint  rtftmblance.  A trace. 

GLtMPSE',  S.  [glimmer,  Dan.]  a weak, 
£iint,  imperfe&  light.  A fudden  flafhlng 
light-  Light  as  the  lightning  glimtfe  they 
ran.**  Par.  Lof.  A tranfient  luftic  A (Fort 
fleeting  enjoyment.  “ That  1 (hould  know 
glitnpfc  of  delight.”  Prior.  A faint  refem- 
blance,  or  likcncfs. 

To  GLISTEN,  V.  N.  \gfifigena,  Sax.]  to 
fliine  with  luftre,  brightness,  or  fplcndor. 

GLISTER,  S.  See  CLYSTER,  which  is 
the  moA  proper  fpclling. 

To  GLITTER,  V.  N.  [glitettan,  Sax  ] 
to  fliine  with  luftre.  To  gleam.  To  appear 
pompous. 

GLITTER,  S.  luftre;  fplendourjbnght- 
neft. 

GLITTERINGLY,  Adv.  withafpark- 
ling  luftre. 

To  GLOAT',  V.  N.  to  look  fidetvays  at 
a perfon.  To  caft  a ftolen  glance. 

GLO'BATED,  Adj.  in  the  (hape  of  a 
globe. 

GLOBED  S.  [Fr.  globus,  L?t.J  a round, 


body  having  every  part  of  its  furface  equally 
diftant  from  the  center.  The  earth.  A 
fphcrc  in  which  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth.  Teas,  &c.  are  depicted  in  their  pro- 
per forms,  magnitudes,  fiae,  and  fitu- 
ations 

GLOBO'SE,  Adj.  [globofus,  Lat.]  round 
or  fpherical. 

GLOBOSITY,  S.  roundnefs. 

GLO'BOUS,  Adj.  [ghbofus,  Lat.l  round. 
“ Large  globous  irons  fly,  of  dreadful  hifs.’* 
Philips . 

GLO'BL'LAR,  Adj.  [ globulus , Lat.  globwl9 
Brit.J  round  ; m the  form  of  a globe,  fphe- 
rical.  * 

GLO'CULE,  S.  \ghbulus%  Lat.]  a fmall 
particle  of  matter  of  a round  or  fphericat 
form. 

GLOTULOUS,  Adj.  fpherical ; round. 

To  GLO'MER  ATE,  V.  A.  [ glomeratus , 
Lat.J  to  gather  feveral  parts  or  particles  into 
a yound  body  or  fphere. 

GLOMER A'TION,  S.  \glomeratb,  Lat.J 
the  a£t  of  forming  feveral  parts  into  a round 
hall  or  fpherc.  Something  formed  into  a 
ball. 

GLO'MEROUS,  Adj.  [glmnerofus,  Lat.J 
gathered  into  a ball  or  fphere. 

GLOOM',  S.  [ glommung , Sax.]  an  imper- 
fect, faint  light  ; dulnefs. 

To  GLOOM',  V.  N to  (bine  obfeurely. 
To  be  cloudy.  Figuratively,  to  be  melan- 
choly, or  fullen. 

GLOO'MINESS,  S.  Dufkineft.  Park- 
iflmcfs,  like  that  of  twilight.  Diftnallnefs. 
Figuratively,  want  of  chearfulncfs.  Sullen- 
nefs.  Cloudinefc  of  afpeCt.  Sadnefs. 

GLOO'MY,  Adv.  dimly;  Figuratively, 
fullen ly.  it  How  gloomily  he  look'd,”  Dryd . 

GLOO'MY,  Adj.  oblcqre;  imperfectly 
lightened.  Difmal  for  want  of  light.  Dark 
or  blackifh,  applied  to  the  complexion.  Sul- 
len ; melancholy  ; fad,  applied  to  the  mind 
and  look. 

G LG'RIED,  Adj.  illuflrious ; honoured  y 
dignified. 

GLORIFICATION,  S.[Fr.]  the  aft  of 
giving  glory,  attributing  honour  and  praife. 
The  aft  of  exalcing  a perfon  to  the  htgbeft 
degree  of  dignity.  A ftatc  of  the  higheft 
dignity. 

To  GLO  RIFY,  V.  A.  \glorifier , Fr.]  T# 
pay  honour  or  praife  in  worlhip.  To  extol  ; 
honour,  or  praife.  To  exalt  to  a ftate  of 
dignity,  or  glory. 

GLO'RIOUS,  Adj.  f gloricfus,  Lat.] 
haughty;  proud  ; oftentatlous.  Figuratively* 
adorned  with  glory.  Exalted  to  a ftate  of 
dignity.  Noble  ; illuftrious. 

GLO'RIOUSLY,  Adv.  ilhiftrioufly  ; no- 
bly ; excellently. 

GLO'RY,  S.  [ghirc,  Fr.  gloria * Lat.] 
praife  or  honour.  In  Scripture,  a Aate  of 
iVlicity  prepared  for  the  righteous  in  heavem 
Honour  ; praife  j fame  j renown,  if  Glory 
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h like  a circle  in  the  water.”  Sf.:k.  A fta’r 
of  fp  ten  dour,  Hiv*nity,  and  magnificence. 
“ Solomon  in  all  his  glory  ” Ala/,  vi.  29 
I.uftrc,  or  bri«htnefs.  In  fainting,  a circle 
of  rays  furrounding  the  head  of  a per  lor 
Uied  with  tain ; pride;  boafling,  or  allo- 
wance. “ By  tire  vain  g'ory  of men  they  en- 
tered into  the  vvcrld.  H-ij'J.  xix.  14. 

ToCil.O’RY,  V.  N.  to  boa (l  in;  to  he 
proud  of ; to  vaunt. 

GLOSS',  S.  [Fr.g/r/Jrjj,  Sax  y\x??a,  Gr  } 
an  explanation  of  tire  fenlc  of  an  au  hor. 
Figuratively,  a fpecious  explanation  of  the 
words  of  an  author  to  ferve  a particular  pur* 
pofe.  A fupcificial  luflre  appearing  on  the 
r fur  face  ; any  fmo<*h  or  polifncd  body. 

To  GLOSS'.  V.  N.f gljjtr%  Fr.]  to  com- 
ment, on  the  fenlc  of  an  author.  A&ivciy, 
to  explain  by  a comment  or  note,  lo  pal- 
liate by  fome  fpecious  rcafon  or  interpreta- 
tion. “You  have  the  art  to  g!>fs  the  foul- 
ell  catife.”  J1  buffs.  To  makt  a thing  fliine 
To  embcllilh  with  fuperficial  fhew  ; ufed  w i 1 i • 
uver,  “ G/ofs'd  tier  only  with  a faint-like 
(how.-*  Dr  yd. 

GLO^ARY,  S.  \g!JU:rt%  Fr.]  a difli- 
on.-rp  explaining  obfciuc,  provincial,  and 
obfolde  words. 

GLOS'  > F.R,  S.  [g/qflarius,  lo\iv  Lat.J  one 
who  comments  on  and  explains  the  writings 
of  an  author.  A polilher. 

GLOS'SINESS,  S.  \glyfung9  Sax.]  the 
fbining  lull  re  on  the  furtoce  of  a thing. 

GLOS'SY,  Adj.  having  a lluning  aqJ 
polifbed  fm  face. 

GLOVE',  S.  a covering  worn  upon  the 
hands. 

To  GLOVE,  V.  A.  to  cover  with  a glove 
44  Muff  girae  this  hand.**  Shak. 

GLOV'ER,  S.  one  who  makes  and  fells 
gloves. 

GLOUCESTER,  the  capital  town,  or 
city,  of  Gloucdlerftiirc,  with  two  markets, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,' 
on  April  5,  for  large  quantities  of  cluefe  ; 
on  July  5,  September  28,  and  November  a?, 
for  cattle  and  horfes.  It  -is  fcatedon  the  F. 
fide  of  the  river  Severnr,  where,  by  two  fe- 
verai  dreams,  it  makes  tlictficof  AJney. 
It  is  a large  and  well  inh  ibited  place,  con- 
taining 12  churches,  of  which  6 only  arc  in 
wfe,  befidcs  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  which 
is  a handfome  ftrofhirc.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  large  eloiller,  and  whifpering 
gallery.  It  is  a city  and  county  of  Itftlf,  and 
is  governed  by  a mayor,  12  aldermen,  and 
common-council,  who  are  never  fewer  than 
a6,  nor  above  39,  a town-clerk,  and  a fword- 
bearer ; the  mayor  is  recorder  of  the  city. 
The  houfes  amount  to  fome  thoufands,  and 
the  (Irecfs  are  broad  and  paved.  It  contains 
5 hofpitals  and  2 free  fchools,  and  was  forti- 
fied with  a wall,  which  king  Charles  II.  after 
the  reflection  ordered  to  be  demoHlhcd.  It 
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fends  two  in  embers  to  parFament,  and  had 
the  title  cf  a dutchy.  '1  he  eminent  perfons 
tha*  were  buried  here  were  Lucius  the  fir  ft 
t FiiOian  king,’ Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 

1 Ideft  fon  of  Vi  iiiMin  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  unfortunate  Edward  II.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  pi*  s are  made  hne.  It  is  36  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Bridol,  and  let  W.  hy  N.  of 
London.  Loq. 2.16.  W\  1st.  5*  5°  • 

G LOL’C  ESTER  SHIRK,  a county  of 
ErgLiid,  65  m Its  in  length,  and  32  in 
b cadth  ; bounded  on  the  W.  by  l-.’creford- 
lliirc  and  Mon  mouth  (hire  ; on  the  N..  by 
Worcclterfhirc ; on  the  E.  by  Warwick- 
Ihire  ard  Oxfordlhirc  5 and  on  the  S.  by 
Wihfltiie  and  Someth tfhire.  It  contains 
26760  houfe:,  162,563  inhabitants  280 
parities,  and  27  market-towns.  It  fends 
only  8 members  to  parliament,  6 for  tbr<£ 
towns,  and  2 for  the  county.  1 he  air  is  ge- 
nerally good,  and  the  foil  extremely  fruit- 
ful. Col fw old  hills  arc  noted  for  reeding 
many  flecks  of  (beep  ; and  the  rich  vale  of 
Evefitam  is  tern  uka.blc  for  producing  excel- 
lent wheat.  The  foreft  of  Dean  lies  weft- 
wsrd  of  the  Severn,  and  was  once  full  of 
ext k- trees.;  hut  (lie  ir^n-mines  have  con- 
fumed  tlie  greafefi  part.  The  rivers  of  moll 
note  are,  the  Icis,  the  Chcrn-,  the  Colne,  the 
Lethe,  the  Windrufh,  ti  e Evenlodc,  the 
Ledett,  the  Avon,  the  Swiliatc,  tlie  Caion, 
and  the  Stour. 

ToGLUli'T,  V.  N.  [of  uncertain  ety- 
mology]' to  pout ; to  lork  fullin.  4fc  Gl&ut - 
ixg  with  fulhn  fpight.”  Gitr/h.  Alow  word; 
lull  in  u!e  in  Scotland,  though  oblolctc  in  tire 
fouthern  part  of  this  ifland. 

To  GLO'W,  V.  N.  [glcwan,  Sax  ] to  be 
heated  without  Rune.  To  hum  with  vehement 
heat.  To  fee!  * heat  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
“ Did  not  his  temples  p/ew.*'  Arfif*  To  feel 
a warmth  of  paffion,  arifing  from  tlie  ardour 
of  the  mini.  “ The  inward  gtnvin£s  of  a 
heart  in  love  ” Add.f.  figuratively,  jo  rage 
or  hum,  applied  to  the  manner  in  which  any. 
pafilon  operates.  Actively,  to  make  hot  fo 
d>  to  fliine,  or  appear  be  tted.  44  To  £&w 
the  delicate  cheeks.”  Sick, 

GLO'W,  S.  a (hining  heat.  Vehemence 
or  ardour.  Brightiivfs,  or  ruddinefs. 

G l.O' WAV  CRM, , S.  [from  ghivan> 
Sax.]  a fmill  creeping  infofl,  which  appears 
Inminous  in  the  dark. 

CtLOZE,  S,  flattery ; foothing  words. 
Inlinuitions.  44  Now  10  plain  dcu'ing;  lay 
tbefe  glozes  by.”  Sbak. 

GLU'E,  S.  [g/r/o,  Brit]  a vifeous  fub- 
ftancc  to  join  bodies  together.  See  GLEW. 

To  GLU'E,  V.  A.  \gluer,  Fr.]  to  join  to- 
gether by  a viiccus  cement.  To  hold  toge- 
ther. Figuratively,  to  make  a thing  join; 
to  unite  as  it  wete  with  glue.  14  Sink  us 
down  to  fenfe,  and  glue  us  to  thofc  inferior 
things.”  Tillotf,  Uied  with  /#. 
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PLUM',  Adj.  fullen ; affectedly  grave. 

**  Some  when  they  hear  a ftory  look  glum 
Guardian.  m 

*Fo  CJLUT',  V.  A.  [gfwtb9  Brit,  enghu- 
tlri  Fr.]  to  fwallow  or  devour  with  little- 
chewing.  To  cloy.  To  late;  or  cifguft. 

“ Enough  to  glut  the  hearers.’*  Bac.  To 
fealt  or  delight  to  fatiety.  “ With  death’s 
carcafe  glut  the  grave.”  Milt.  To  biing  in 
large  quantities  ; to  overfill.  44  Glutting  the 
market.’*  j4>butb. 

GLUT,  S.  that  which  is  gorged  in  a 
ravenous  manner.  F’lenty,  or  a quantity 
which  oecafions  loathing  and  fatiefy.  More 
than  enough.  Any  thing  which  fills  or  (lops 
lip  a p.ifTugc  by  its  exceftive  quantity. 

GLU  T1NOUS,  Adj.  [glutincux,  Fr.]  re 
fcmbling  glue  ; vi Icons  : Tenacious. 

GLU'TINOUSNESS,  S.  the  quality  of 
being  vifeid,  or  of  flicking  to  tfiofe  bodies 
which  it  touches.  The  quality  of  joining 
or  cementing  bodies  by  vifeidity. 

GLU  f 'TON,  S.  [ glouton , Fr.  glutio, 
La?.]  one  whq  cats  to  excefs.  Figuratively, 
one  eager  of  any  thing  to  excefs  Jn  Na- 
tural Hiftory,  the  name  of  a bird  in  ti  e 
Weft-Indies 

To  GLUTTONIZE,  V.  N.  tp  eat  to 
pxcefs. 

GLU'TTONOUS,  Adj.  given  to  expefs 
in  eating. 

GLUTTONOUSLY,  Adv.  after  the 
manner  of  a glutton. 

GLU'TTONy,  S.  f gluttonie,  Fr.]  excefs 
in  eating. 

GLU'Y,  Adj.  (licking  ; vifeous  j tenaci- 
ous. 

To  GNa'SH,  V.  A.  [ hnafeban , Belg. 
rafeban , Tent  ] to  ftrike,  or  clafh  together, 
applied  to  the  teeth.  To  grind  or  flrtkc  the 
teeth  together  with  a repeated,  quick,  er 
convulfive  motion,  either  on  account  of 
rage,  or  from  a ftp  fat  ion  of  exceflive  cold  or 
agony. 

GNAT,  S,  [gn*t , Sax,]  a fmall  winged 
infeCl,  or  flie,  of  which  there  are  at  lead 
forty  diftiqft  fpecies.  The  fiifl  thing  rc- 
maikable  in  the  generation  of  this  infeCl  is 
its  vafl  (pawn,  bi-ing  above  an  inch  and  half 
a quarter  diameter,  made  to  float  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  tied  to  fomc  (lick  or  other  fixed 
fhing  by  means  of  a fmall  ftem  or  (la lk. 
This  fp:»wn  is  the  receptacle  for  their  eggs  ; 
which  when  hutched  by  the  fun  or  warmth 
of  the  feafon  into  fmall  maggots,  defpend  to 
t^ie  bottom,  and  by  means  of  feme  of  the 
gelatine  matter  of  tbefpawn,  ftipk  to  Hones, 
<3V.  where  they  make  themfelvcs  little  cafes 
or  cells/  which  they  creej  info  and  out  of, 
till  arrived  to  a thorp  mature  nymplsa  (late, 
andean  fwim  about  tofeek  for  what  food  they 
jiavp  occafion  ; at  this  time  they  become  red 
worms  about  half  an  inch  long.  Thus  far 
fills  infcil  is  an  inflance  of  the  divine  Provi- 
» but  if  wc  proceed  we  (hall  find  more 
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illufliious  traces  of  rthe  divine  (Economy, 

In  its  vermicular  (late  it  is  a red  maggot,  as 
we  have  juft  mcnt.cned,  and  hath  a mouth 
and  other  parts  accomoditcd  to  food  ; In  its 
aurdia  ftate  it  has  no  fuch  parts,  becaufe  it 
fobfiHs  without  fend;  but  in  its  mature,  gnat 
ftate,  its  mouth  is  furmjhcd  with  a curious 
well  made-fpear  to  wound  and  fuck  out  the 
bfcod  of  pthcr  animals.  Any  thing  remark- 
ably, or  proverhiaiiy  fmall.  “ Ye  blind 
guides,  wilio  drain  at  a gnat.":  Mutt,  xxili. 
•4- 

To  G^A'W,  V.  A.  [gnagan,  gnafatt , 
Sax.]  to  bite  and  tear  ofT  by  means  ut  tl  c 
teeth  To^cu  or  chew.  To  fret,  wade,  or 
con  ode,  applied  to  the  action  of  corrofive 
liquors.  Ncutcrly,  to  bite,  or  tear  in  pieces 
with  the  teeth. 

GN  VWER,  S.  one  who  tears  in  pieces 
with  the  teeth. 

GNO'MON,  S.  [Gr,  yyoifxoix]  the  hand, 
or  index  of  a dial. 

GNOlvlO'NTCS,  S.  |’>vay,compj,  Gr.]  dial- 
ling. ©r  a faience  which  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  (hadow  s for  the  con  ft  ruction  of  alj 
forts  of  fun  dials. 

To  GO',  V.  N.  [Prefer,  I went,  I have 
gon*,  Participle  gene,  from  gam  or  ganger. 
Sax.]  to  walk.  Tp  move  ilowly.  “ Run 
to  him,  thou  haft  (laid  fo  lqng  that  going 
will  not  ferve  the  turn.”  Shak.  Ul*ed  with 
forth,  in  Scripture,  to  walk  in  folemn  pro? 
ccflion.  To  proceed  from  one  to  another. 

44  The  jeft  gets  round.”  Dryd.  To  deparr, 
or  move  to  a place.  To  move  or  pafs  in  any 
mannpr ; to  go  over,  to  perufe,  or  read 
through  ; to  proceed  in  any  operation  ot’ 
the  mind.  Tp  purfue,  ufed  with  after.  To 
quit  or  change  an  opinion  ; to  a €t  contrary 
to  a promife,  or  break  a contrail,  to  go  from . 
To  have  rtcourfe  to,  or  to  profecute  ; 
joined  with  law.  To  go  to  law.  To  in* 
tend,  or  be  near,  undertaking  a thing.  44  I 
was  going  to  fay.”  Loci.  Tp  let  go,  to  give 
a perfoa  his  liberty  ; to  free  from  confine- 
ment Ar  cuftody.  T o go  near,  to  tend  to- 
wards an  ail.  Ufed  with  fr,  to  pafs,  to  be 
received  for.  44  She  g ocs  for  a woman.’^ 
Sidney.  To  toll,  applied  to  a bell.  44  The 
bell  goetb  for  him.”  Bac.  To  move.orto  lie  in 
a ftate  of  motion,  applied  to  machines,  &c, 
44  C/ocis  will  go."  Otway.  To  be  regulated 
by  any  method  ; to  proceed  upon  principles  \ 
to  obferve  as  a rule  ; ufed  with  by,  on,  or 
upon.  To  go  beyond , to  exceed  in  any  quality. 
To  go  further,  to  extend  in  meaning,  applied 
to  words.  Vfed  with jtloutx  to  attempt,  or 
endeavoyr.  To  gj  agoinfi,  to  be  often  live, 
applied  to  ta(le.  l o^^  ajde,  to  err,  or  quit 
a rule  of  conduit.  Ufed  with  between , to 
iqterpofa,  to  mediate,  or  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile. To  go  by,  to  pals  unnoticed;  toga 
down;  to  be  fwrallowcd;  to  be  received  with 
l'pme  difficulty,  applied  to  opinions.  Ulet) 
with  in  and  out,  m Scrinture,  to  beat  liberty. 

• • ■ 4 u rj- 
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**  He  (hall  go  in  and  o:>t."  ’John  x.  9.  To| 
die,  ufed  with  tff  j to  depart  from  a poll, 
lo  run  away  or  disappear,  in  order  to  efcapc 
fomc  punilhment.  To  go  on,  to  proceed  : 
Ufed  with  over , ro  revolt,  or  change  ones 
party  ; to  pals  upon  a river  or  bridge.  To 
go  out.  To  be  extinguish'd,  appied  to 
Dame,  or  fire.  Ufed  with  through,  to  per- 
form thoroughly.  To  go  agaivfi  the  hair , or 
aguir.ft  the  grain,  is  a proverbial  expretfion  to 
exprefs  fomething  extremely  repugnant,  or 
dilagrceable. 

GOA,  a large  and  flrong  town  of  Afia,  in 
the  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and 
rn  the  Malabar  coall.  It  was  taken  by  the 
portuguefc  in  1 50$,  and  is  the  chief  town 
of  all  tile  fettlcmenrs  which  the  Europeans 
have  in  India.  It  Hands  in  an  ifiand  about 
twelve  mile?  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth, 
and  the  city  is  built  on  the  north  fide  of  it, 
having  the  convcniency  of  a fine  fa  It- water 
river,  capable  of  receiving  (hips  of  the  great- 
ell  burthen,  where  they  lie  within  a mile  of 
the  town.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  beau- 
tified with  a great  number  of  handfomc  ttruc- 
jures,  fuch  as  churches,  cattles,  and  gentle- 
men's houfes.  The  air  within  the  town  is 
luiwholcfome,  for  which  reafon  it  is  not  fo 
well  inhabited  now  as  it  formerly  was.  The 
viceroy’s  palace  is  a noble  building,  and 
(lands  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  river, 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which 
leads  to  a fpacious  ftreet,  terminated  by  a 
beautiful  church.  This  city  contains  a gieat 
number  of  handfome  churches,  convents, 
and  clnittcrs,  with  a ttatcly  large  hofpitaj,  all 
well  endowed,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The 
market- place  takes  up  an  acre  of  ground  j 
and,  in  the  (hops  about  it  may  be  had  the 
produce  of  Europe,  China,  Bengal,  and  other 
countries  of  lefs  note.  Every  church  has  a 
fet  of  bell.-,  fome  of  which  are  continually 
ringing.  Their  religion  is  the  Roman  catho- 
Ikk  ; and  they  have  a fevere  iriquifition. 
There  are  a great  many  Indian  converts  ; 
but  they  generally  retain  fome  of  their  old 
outturns,  particularly  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  eat  beef.  However,  there  are  many  Gcn- 
toes  in  the  city  who  are  tolerated,  bccaufe 
they  are  more  inductions  than  theChrittuns, 
and  better  artiils.  The  clergy  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  illiterate  j and  the  churches  are 
finely  cmbellilhed,  and  have  great  numbers 
of  images.  Their  houfes  are  large,  and 
make  a fine  (hew  ; but  within  they  are  poorly 
furnilhed.  The  inhabitants  arc  contented 
with  greens,  fruits,  and  roots,  which,  with 
a little  bread,  rice,  and  filh,  is  their  principal 
diet,  though  they  have  hogs  and  fowls  in 
plenty.  However,  they  are  very  much  ad- 
difled  to  women,  and  are  ge  icrally  weak, 
lean,  -and  feeble.  Our  author,  Capt.  Hamil- 
ton, flood  on  a hill  near  the  city,  and  counted 
above  eighty  churches,  convents,  and  motiaf- 
ferics  ; and  he  was  tolJ,  chgt  there  were  a- 
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bout  30,000  prietts  and  monks.  The  body 
of  Sf.  Francis  Xavier  is  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
church,  and  as  they  pretend  performs  a great 
many  miracle**,  It  is  remarkable,  that  none 
of  the  churches,  except  one,  have  glafs- 
windows ; for  they  make  ufc  of  clear  oyttcr- 
Ihclls  inttcad  of  glafs,  and  all  their  fine 
houfes  have  the  fame.  Goa  itfclf  has  few 
manufactures  or  productions,  their  belt  trade 
being  in  arrack,  which  they  dtftil  from 
toddy,  which  is  the  fap  of  the  cocoa  nut 
tree.  The  river’s  mouth  is  defended  by  fe- 
veral  forts  and  batteries,  well  pLnted  with 
large  cannon,  on  both  lidcs ; and  there  are 
feveral  other  forts  in  different  places.  Jt  is 
250  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Cochin.  Lon.  91, 
35.  lat.  1 c.  31. 

GO'CART,  S,  a machine  going  upon 
callers,  in  which  children  are  incloled  before 
they  are  able  to  walk. 

GO'AD,  S.  \ gaady  Sax.]  a (tick  armed 
with  a lharp  point  at  the  end,  with  which 
oxen,  &c.  arc  driven. 

To  GOAD,  V.  A.  to  prick  with  a goad. 
Figuratively,  to  incite,  or  ttimulate. 

GOAL',  S.  a ttartingpolt.  Figuratively, 
the  defign,  or  final  purpofe  of  any  under- 
taking. 

CO'AR,  S.  [ pronounced  gore  f 1 om  gorr, 
Brit. ) an  edging  fowed  on  cloth  to  (Leng- 
then it.  The  warm  blood  of  any  creature. 

GO' AT,  S.  \gat,  gat , Sax.J  an  horned 
animal,  with  coarie  lhag  hair,  which  divides 
the  hoof,  is  of  a middle  nature  bet  ween  adeir 
and  (beep,  remarkable  fog  lafeivioufnefs,  and 
a rank  fmell  when  old.  Figuratively,  a rank, 
or  lafeivious  perfon. 

GOAT-CHAFFER,  S.  an  infeCl  refem- 
bling  a beetle. 

GO'AT-HERD,  S.  [from  gaf.  Sax.  and 
hyrd , Sax.]  one  who  keeps  goats. 

GO'ATISH,  Adjj.  refemblirg  a goal, 
either  in  rankneis  or  in  lull. 

GOB',  S.  f gobc,  Fr.]  a fmall  quantity, 
generally  applied  to  fomething  glutinous,  .vif? 
cous  or  flabby. 

GO'BBET,  S.  a mouthful. 

To  GO'BBLE,  V.  A.  [goher,  old  Fr.]  to 
fwaliow  hattily,  or  ravenoully. 

GO  BBLER,  S.  one  that  devours  haftily 
and  without  chewing.' 

GO'BETWEEN,  S.  a mediator;  or  one 
who  is  fenc  backwards  and  forwards  with 
mefldges  between  two  parties. 

GOULET,  S.  [ gab  e let,  Fr.]  a bowl  or 
cup,  that  contains  a large  draught. 

GOB  LIN,  S.  an  evil  fpirit  j a fpcCIre ; 
an  c f,  or  fairy.  u Go  charge  my  goblins 
that  they  grind  their  joints.”  Shak. 

GOty,  S.  \Crpd,  Sax.  Gud,  111.  and  Dan. 
Goth, gods,  Goth.  Card,  Belg.  Gort,  Teut.  of 
God , Sax.  the  adj.  implying  good  ; the  amia- 
ble and  generous  idea  which  our  anccftors 
had  of  rhe  divine  being,  may  be  feen  from 
the  denominating  him  from  his  attribute  of 
4 good- 
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geodnefs  ; and  the  Icflbn  this  remark  teaches!  thing  very  valuable,  or  very  defirous. 

us,  is  that  which  only  can  render  our  fpecirs  • GOLDBEATER,  S.  one  who  hammers 

amiable,  and  keep  up  its  dignity]  the  (elf-  I go'd  inro  thin  leaves,  which  are  tiled  by  gil-  * 

1 ikrs.  It  is  amazing  to  confidtr  the  finenefs 
j to  which  gold  may  he  be »ten  ; an  ounce 
j may  be  thus  hammered  into  :6co  leaves. 


exiriem  infinitely  perfect  being,  who  created 
and  preferves  all  things  that  have  exigence. 
The  objelt  of  adoration  and  woilhip.  Any 
perfon  or  thing  which  a perfon  adores  or 
idolizes. 

To  GOD1,  V.  A.  to  deify,  or  worfhip 
Figuratively,  to  confer  the  greatefc  honours. 
««  Lov'd  me  above  the  mealure  of  a father  j 
nay,  godded  me.”  Sc^k, 

GOD’  CHILD,  S.  an  infant  for  whom 
one  is  a fponfor  in  haptifni. 

GOD'-DAUGHTER,  S.  a female  infant 
for  whom  a petfon  is  fponfor  in  b^piifin. 

GOD'DESS,  S.  a female  deity  or  divi- 
nity. 

GOD’DESS-LIKE,  Adj.  beautiful  ie- 
femhUng  a goddefs. 

GOD  FATHER,  S.  \gjftdery  Sax.]  a 
man  that  is  fponfor  for  a child  atbaptifm. 


each  three  inches  fquare,  in  which  Hate  it 
occupies  moie  than  159,092  rimes  its  former 
fpuce  ; twenty-five  leaves  of  the  fmal'eft 
Books  weigh  only  five  or  fix  grains,  and  the 
fame  number  of  the  largctf  only  nine  or  ten 
grains.  Goldbetu  r's  Jkin  is  the  interim  urn 
redtum  of  an  ox  or  bullock,  well  feoured 
and  prepared,  which  is  laid  by  goldbeaters 
between  the  Leaves  of  the  metal  while  they 
beat  it. 

GOTDEN,  Adj.  confining  of  gold  Gilr. 
Figmarively,  fhining  ; bright  : Splendid. 
Or  the  colour  of  goid.  H ppy  ; refem- 
hling  the  firri  oge  or  ftate  ot  innocence. 
G older.  number,  in  chronology,  is  that  which 
Jituswhat  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle  any 
GOD  HEAD,  S.  the  condition,  or  nature!  particular  year  is.  Golden  rule . in  Arithme- 
©fagod.  Figuratively,  a deity.  “ Nymphs  tic,  called  alfo  the  Rule  of  three,  is  that 
and  native  god  bee  ds  yet  unknown.”  Dryd.  j by  wh:ch  a fourth  number  is  fought,  which 
GOD'LltsS,  Adi.  without  icnfe  of  a deity. ! is  proportional  to  any  three  numbers  given  ; 
AtheUKcal  ; irreligious.  | the  excellence  and  extent  of  this  rule  in  mnri 

GOD'LIKE,  Adj.  divine;  refemMing ! arithmetical  operations,  is  the  reafon  of  its 

‘ I 1T1  :c  tit  l*> 


God.  Superlatively  good. 

GODLINESS,  S.  duty  towards  God.  A 
general  obfervation  of  al!  the  duties  flowing 
atom  our  relations  to,  or  preferibed  by,  God. 

GOD'LY,  Adj.  having  a proper  ienfe  of 
our  duty  to  God.  Pious,  righteous 

GODLY,  Adv.  in  a pious,  religious  and 
righteous  manner. 

GOD'MO  1 HER,  S.  a womon  that  is 
fponfor  for  a child  in  baptifm. 

GOD'SHIP,  S.  tbe  office  or  chirafter  of  a 
god.  Figuratively,  a deity.  “ O’er  hills  and 
dales  their  gedjbipi  came.”  Prior. 

GOD'SON,  S.  [gidjuna.  Sax.]  a male 
child  whom  a perfon  has  been  fponfor  to  in 
bapltfm. 

GOD'WARD,  Adj.  with  refpffl  to  God. 

«•  Such  truft  have  we  through  Cl) rift  god- 
word."  z Cor, 

GO'F.R,  S.  one  that  moves  or  runs. 

One  that  has  a good  pace,  applied  to  a horfe. 

One  that  keeps  time,  oris  regular  in  its  raoti- 
©ns,  applied  to  a watch  or  clock. 

' To  GOG'GLE,  V.  N.  to  look  afquint. 

GOG'GLE-EYED,  Adj.  Urrl-rgr,  Sax.] 
pot  looking  flrait  j or  with  the  balls  of  the 
eye  turned  contrary  ways. 

GO'ING,  S.  the  aft  of  moving  from  cn 
place  to  another.  Pregnancy,  applied  to 
women.  Departure,  ufed  with  from,  cither 
exprefled  or  underftood. 

GOLD',  S.  [Sax.  andTent.  golud,  Brit.] 
the  hcavieft,  moft  denfc,  moft  diifiile,  and 
moft  fixed  of  all  bodies;  not  to  be  injured 
by  air  or  fire  ; its  colour  is  of  a (hining  and 

radiating  yellow,  which  differs  according  to  _ _ 

its  purity.  Figuratively,  money,  or  auyjLoft;  departed;  confumcd;  at  an 


obtaining  this  tide. 

GO'LDENLY,  Adv.  in  a pompous  com- 
mendable or  fplcndid  manner.  “ Report 
fpeaks golderty  of  hfS  profit.”  Skak, 

GO'lDEn-ROD,  S.  in  Botany,  called 
the  verge  doree  in  French,  and  folidagj  in 
Latin.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  thfc  ftcond  fcfl 
of  his  191I1  clafs,  and  Tourncfort  in  the 
firri  feft  of  his  14.1b.  There  arc  thirty 
three  fpecies. 

GG'LDFINCH,  S.  f goldjfne,  Sax.]  a ring- 
ing bird,  having  a rcJdrfh  circle  bordered 
with  a yellow  or  golden  colour  on  each  tide 
of  its  head.  The  Staffordfhirc  people1  term 
it  a proud  taylyr 

GOLDITNDER,  S.  one  who  finds  gold  ; 
a name  ludicroufly  given  to  a perfon  that 
empties  pi  ivies  or  jakes. 

GO'LDSMITIT,  S.  [go/dfmid,  Dan  } one 
who  makes  and  fells  goldeu  wares  ; as  they 
were  formerly,  till  banking  became  a fepa- 
rate  bufinefs,  the  perfons  with  whom  mer- 
chants and  traders  lodged  their  caflj  ; we  find 
the  word  ufed,  not  only  in  banker’s  houfes, 
but  likewife  in  books,  to  denote  a banker. 
«*  1 he  gold fmitb  or  ferivener,  who  takes  all 
your  fortune.”  Swift. 

GCyNDOLA,  S.  [Jtal.  gcndole , Fr.]  a 
fiat  boat,  very  long,  and  very  narrow,  row- 
ed by  pufhing  forwards,  and  ufed  upon  the 
canals  at  Venice. 

GCyNE,  [Preter  of  go]  advanced  or 
proceeded  in.  Figuratively,  loft  or  undone, 
“ He  muri  know  ’tis  none  of  your  daughter 
' — we  are  gone  clfe.”  Sbak . Ufed  with  by, 
pari,  applied  to  motion  or  change  of  place. 

end. 

“ The 
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•«  The  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone."  AEls  an)  injury,  or  damage.  Lufty,  or  plump, 

*xi.  10.  Dead  “ A dog  lofes  all  figns  or  applied  to  perfons. 

life;  but  carried  into  air,  &c.  recovers,  if  GOO'DLiNESS,  S.  beauty  ; grace;  elc- 
not  quite  gone."  Addif.  gance. 

GONORRHOE'A,  S.  [from  ywoc,  Gr.  GOO'DLY,  Adj.  beautiful;  graceful  • 
and  («»>,  Gr.]  in  medicine,  an  involuntary  fine;  fplcndid.  Bulky;  fwelling.  Happy; 
dripping  of  feed  or  other  humour,  occafioncd  dcfirable.  “ We  have  many  goodly  days  to 
by  fome  drain  or  venereal  hurt.  fee.”  Sbak . 

GOO'D,  Adj.  [comparative  better,  fuper-  GOO'DMAN,  S.  a flight  appellation  of 
lative  led  ; from  good  the  feminine,  of  civility,  fometimes  ufed  ironically,  and  fomc- 
goodur,  111.]  requifite,  fit  and  proper  for  the  times  applied  in  the  country  dialed  in  the 
end.  Wholefome.  “ Good  to  eat.”  Prior,  lame  fenfe  as  gaffer.  “ Here  jour  goedman 
Pleafant  or  agreeable  to  the  fade.  **  Eat  deliver.”  Sbak. 

thou  honey  becaufe  it  is  good,"  Prov.  xxiv.  GOO'DNESS,  the  fitnefs  or  propriety  of 
13.  Complete;  full;  great.  “ A good  a thing.  Perfection.  Kindnefs,  or  benevo- 
third  of  its  people.**  Addif.  “ I have  got  a lence,  applied  to  actions 
goed  deal.1*  Sound;  confident  with  rcafon,  GOO'D-NOW,  Jnterj.  prithee.  t(  Gcod- 
applied  to  arguments.  Valid.  After  make , fit  down  and  tell  me.**  Sbak,  Some- 

confirmed,  valid,  eftabUlhed,  proved.  “ Make  times  uled  to  exprefs  wonder.  “ Gocd-nsw, 
g.cd  your  accufation.**  South.  Ufed  with  as  good-now,  how  your  devotions  jump  with 
before  and  after  it,  no  better  than.  “And  mine!”  Dryd, 

him  as  good  as  dead.*’  Heb.y i.  No  worfe.  GOO'DS,  S.  the  fbrniturc  of  a houfe. 

,l  As  fcui  as  his  word.”  L'Eflran.  Good  a ^Vares  bought  and  fold  in  trade  ; commodi- 
Ikiiful,  or  ready;  dexterous.  “ But  yon  tits  in  o (hip. 

nre  good  at  a retreat.”  Dryd.  Happy,  or  GOO'D  Y,  S.  \gcdig.  Sax.]  a low  term 
profperous.  “ Good  morrow,  Portius.”  of  civility  uled  to  pertons  of  the  female  fcx. 

Addif.  Joined  to  name , character;  reputa-  GOO'S  K,  S.  [plural,  geefe  of  gos,  Sax.)  a 

tion.  “ Good  name  in  man  or  woman  — is  large  Water  fowl,  proverbially  noted  for  fool- 
the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fbuls.”  Sbak.  iihnefs.  A taylor’s  prefling  iron. 

Cheerful;  gay;  inclined  to  aOs  of  benevo-  ^ G00'S3lRRY,  S.  [fuppofed  to  be  de- 
fence and  kindnefs.  Good  breed ing,  elegant,  rived  from  gcofe  and  berry,  bccaufc  eaten  with 
decent,  delicate,  pohtc,  confident  with  the  geefe  as  faucej  in  Botany,  named  g~ifiulari& 
character  of  gentlemen.  “ Patterns  of  wit  in  Eat.  and  grojfeiier , Fr.  Linnaeus  places 
and  good  breeding"  Swift.  In  commerce,  a it  in  the  firlt  fcCt.  of  his  fifth  clafs,  and 
good  man , one  who  is  rich,  or  able  to  dif-  Tourncfort  in  the  fifth  feCt.  of  his  twenty- 
charge  all  his  engagements  and  obligations,  firft.  The  fpecies  are  five. 

Virtuous,  or  endowed  with  all  moral  quali-  GO'RBELLY,  S.  a large  portuberant 
ties  or  virtues.  Good  to , kind,  or  benevo-  belly. 

lent.  0 The  men  were  very  good  to  us.**  1 GO'RBELLIED,  Adj.  lufty;  fat  ; large; 

Sam.  xxv.  15.  Joined  with  fellow,  focia-  having  a large  and  fwelling  belly.  “Hang 

l>le  ; free  ; fond  of  ckgant  feafts  or  drink.  yc>  gerbeliied  knav«.”  Sbak. 

“ Though  he  did  not  d aw  the  good  fellows  to  GO'RE,  S.  [Sax.  gcr,  Brit.]  blood  ; con- 

him  by  eating.”  Clartnd.  Titne,  gootf,  early,  gealed  blood. 

joined  to  male,  to  perform  what  is  promifed  To  GO  RE,  V.  A.  to  pierce  with  a wca- 
<>r  exprcled  ; to  keep  or  maintain.  “ Make  pon,  or  tlic  horns  of  an  animal,  fo  as  to 
good  their  retreat  **  Clarend.  make  a wound.  Among  femltrcfles,  to 

GOO'D,  S.  It  is  divided  into  phyfical  and  widen  any  thing,  by  lowing  in  a piece  of 
moral : Phyfical  good , tends  naturally  to  cloth.  # 

promote  our  happ>nef$,  benefit,  advantage  GO'RGE,  S.  in  Falconry,  theuppermoft 
nr  health.  Moral  good,  is  that  which  is  cho  bag,  ftomach,  or  crop  of  a hawk.  Figura- 
fen  agreeab’e  to  the  laws  of  reafoo  or  God,  lively,  the  throat,  or  fwallow.  That  which 
and  has  a tendency  to  promote  both  our  own  is  gorged  or  fwallowed. 
happinefs  and  that  of  others.  Figuratively,  fo  GO'RGE,  V.  N.  \gorger,  Fr.]  fo  fill 
profperity.  “ The  gcJs  not  ruin  of  the  up  to  the  throat.  To  glut  or  lutiate,  followed 
Bate.**  Men  foofon.  Ufed  alter  lad,  with  as,  by  with.  1 o fwallow.  “ The  filli  has 
it  feenn  a fubflantive,  but  has  rather  an  ad-  gorged  the  hook.*’ 

vcrhial  fenfe,  and  is  ufed  improperly  for  well.  GO'RGED,  Adj.  in  Heraldry,  ufed  w hen 
“ lie  had  as  good  leave  his  Veflcl  to  the  a crown  or  coronet  is  borne  round  the  neck 
waves.”  South.  of  fome  fowl  ; or  when  the  neck  of  a bird  * 

GOO'D,  Adv.  equal,  thus  as  good  implies  is  of  a different  colour  irom  the  reft, 
no  worfe.  GO'RGEOUS,  S.  [gorgias,  old  Fr.]  fire; 

GOO'D,  InterjeCt.  well  right.  fplcndid;  glittering  in  various  colours; 

GOOT-CONDl'TIONED,  Adj.  with-  pompous;  generally  applied  to  drefs. 
fut  any  ill  qualities ; laudable,' applied  ro  GO  RGEOUSLY,  Adv.- in  a Iplendid* 

Matter,  in  Surgery.  In  coinmerce,  without'  pompous,  Ihowy  manner. 

GOR'- 
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GO'RGEOUSNESS,  S.fplendor;  luftrej 
magnificent  ; pom  polity. 

GO'RCET,  S.  the  piece  of  armour  which 
is  worn  round  the  throat. 

GOURMAND,  5.  [gormant,  Brit.]  a per- 
fon  who  cots  to  <;xcefs. 

To  GO'RMANDIZE,  V.  N.  to  eat  to 
cxccfs. 

GORMANDIZER,  S.  one  who  cats  to 
excels. 

GO'RY,  Adj.  covered  with  concealed1 
blood.  Bloody  j murtherous.  “ A gory 
emulation  ’twixt  us  twain.”  Sbak . 

GO'SLING,  S.  [of  got.  Sax.]  a young 
goofe. 

GO'SPEL,  S.  \grfpel  implies  rather  good 
news,  than  the  hiltory  of  God,  as  lome 
imagine,  as  may  be  evident  from  coniidering 
that  gudfpisj , 1(1.  ejfengtl,  Brit,  and  evange, 
Scot,  bear  the  lame  (ignification,  not  to  men- 
tion that  it  is  confirmed  by  all  tranllations  of 
the  New  Teftamcnt;  whether  in  Syriac,  Per- 
fic,  ALthiopic,  Coptic,  Ruffian,  Bohemian, 
Teutonic,  Danifh,  &c.  &c  ] the  title  of 
books  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  our  bNfled  Lord  and  Saviour  from 
his  birth  to  his  afeenfion.  Figuratively,  ap- 
plied to  fignify  theChriflian  difpenfation,  and 
an  infallible  ft.tndard  of  truth. 

GCySSIP,  S.  [from  gedfibbe,  Sax.]  a per- 
fon  who  is  the  fponfor  for  a child  at  baptiim. 
Figuratively,  one  who  runs  about  tattling 
and  prating. 

To  GOSSIP,  V.  N.  to  chat;  to  prate  ; 
to  fpend  time  in  frivolous  diiVourfe. 

GOT',  Preter,  and  participle  of  GET. 

GOTTEN,  participle  palfive  of  GET. 

To  GO'VERN,  V.  A.  [ww,  Fr*.] 
to  rule  over  as  a fuperior.  Figuratively,  to 
direlt,  influence,  manage,  or  reftrain.  In 
Grammar,  to  require.  ‘ 1 Amo  governs  an 
accufativc  cafe  ” In  Navigation,  to  pilot,  or 
to  direCl  a Chip’s  motions.  Neuterly,  to  keep 
fuperiority  or  authority  over  others.  Figu- 
ratively, to  command  over  others.  To  be- 
have with  haughtintefs  and  tyranny. 

GO'VERN  ABLE,  Adj.  obedient  to  com- 
mand, rule,  an'i  authority. 

GOVERNANCE,  S.  the  art  of  cxcrci- 
fjng  authority  over  others.  Government. 
The  authority  of  a guardian.  " Under  the 
furly  G loiter *s  pever  nance."  Sbak. 

GO'VERNANTE.  S.  [Fr.J  a woman 
v ho  has  the  care  of  young  ladies.  Sec  GO- 
VERNESS. 

GOVERNESS,  S.  T gouvcrmjje,  old  Fr.] 
a female  invefted  with  autority  to  rule. 

, *•  The  moon,  the gcverr.rfs  of  floods.*’  Sbak. 
A woman  who  has  the  care  of  inftrurting 
young  ladies.  T he  .teacher  or  milirefs  of  a 
laJy’s  boarding  fchool. 

GOVERNMENT,  S \gcuvernment,  Fr.] 
an  ertablifhuient,  or  ad  min  titration  of  public 
affairs.  The  atfMiority  exercifed  by  magif- 
trites  over  their  fabjeftS)  or  by  one  ptrft  n j 
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over  another.  Regularity  of  behavibur  -dtf* 
minion  over  the  p*fiions  j command,  or  ute 
of  one’s  limbs  or  faculties.  14  Each  part  de- 
piived  of  fupple government,1*  Sbak.  In  Gram- 
mar, the  particular  conRrurtion  any  word  in 
i fcntcnce  requires. 

GOVERNOR,  S.  [gouvemeur,  Fr.]  one 
who  has  the  fupreme  direction  of  a thing  or 
perfon.  One  invefted  with  fupreme  authori- 
ty in  a Bate.  One  who  prefixes  over,  or  rules 
in,  any  place  by  warrant  or  commiflion  from 
the  fupreme  magiftrate.  One  who  lias  the 
care  ot  young  gentlemen. 

GOU'GE,  S.  [Fr.J  a chide!  with  a round 
edge. 

GOUG'EE,  S.  [Fr.]  in  Surgery,  a reme- 
dy u fed  in  venereal  complaints  to  keep  die 
paflage  open  for  the  urine. 

GO'URD,  S.  f gaubordcy  Fr.]  a plant 
which  creeps  along  the  eardi  like  the  cu- 
cumber,  and  produces  a yellow  fruit  of  the 
fize  and  colour  of  an  orange. 

GQU'T,  S.  [ goutte , Fr.]  in  Medicine, 
a painful  kind  of  difeafe  principally  aflerting 
thejomts,  feared  in  their  ligaments,  the  ten- 
dons of  the  mufclcs  fubfervient  to  their  mo- 
tions, and  the  membranes  furrounding  the 
bones.  When  feated  in  the  joints  it  is  called 
arterites  ; when  in  tlie  feet  podagra,  and 
when  in  tbc  hands,  ehiragra . A drop. 

“ Govts  of  blood.”  Sbak. 

GOUT,  S.  [pronounced  goo,  Fr.  gujlus , 
Lat.)  a taflc ; relilh ; or  flavour.  ‘4  A 
gout  for  the  like  fludies.”  fVocdw.  John  (on 
cenfurcs  this  phrale  as  affcCted  cant. 

GOUTY,  Adj.  afflirted  with  die  gout. 
Relating  to  the  gout.  Figuratively,  fwelied 
or  (haped  like  one  that  has  the  gout. 

GOW'N,  S.  [ grvn,  Brit,  gonna , lul.}  a., 
long  loofe  upper  garment,  worn  by  men. 
A woman’s  upper  garment.  The  long,  loofe, , 
habit  worn  by  thofe  matiicuhted  at  univer- 
fi ties  ; by  the  minifters  of  the  eftablifted 
church  ; or  the  livery  and  other  perfons  be- 
longing to  a corporation.  Figuratively,  peace,, 
or  the  drefs  of  peace.  “ He  Mars  depofed 
and  gowns  to  arms  made  yield.”  Dryd . 

GOWTsIED,  Adj.  wearing  a gown. 

GOW'NMAN,  S.  one  matriculated  at  an 
univerfity.  A ftudent  $ a clergyman  ; a 
lawyer,  &c. 

ToGRA'BBLE,  V.  N.  to  grope;  to 

fearch. 

GRA'CE,  S.  [Fr.  gratia,  Lat.]  favour, 
or  kindnefs.  Virtue,  or  the  effert  of  the  di- 
vine influence.  Pardon.  A kindnefs;  A 
privilege,  or  favour  conferred.  Elegant  be- 
haviour, or  the  air  and  appearance  wherewith 
any  thing  is  done.  Beauty,  an  cmbellilh- 
ment ; ornament;  flower;  or  perfection.- 
14  By  their  hands,  the  {trace  of  kings  mull 
die.”  Shalt.  A phyfieal  virtue,  or  power. 
“ Mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  in 
plants.”  Sbak.  The  title  of  a duke.  A 
(hurt  prayer  faid  at  meal?,  expreflive  of  gra- 
titude 
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titnde  to  the  divine  providence  for  fOpplying 
our  necefTitics.  One  of  the  heathen  deities, 
fuppofed  to  bellow  beauty. 

To  GRA'CE,  V.  A.  to  adorn,  cmbcl- 
lilh,  fet  olf,  or  recommend.  To  confer  an 
honour  on  a perLn ; to  dignify  or  raife  by 
an  aft  of  favour.  44  Grac'd  by  a nod.” 
Dryd.  To  favour,  or  honour.  “ Hot  grac'd 
with  kind  adieu.”  Deyd. 

GRA'CKD,  AJj»  beautiful;  graceful. 
••  The  pVopereft  and  beft  grac'd  men  that 
ever  1 faw.”-  Sitt\rf.  Virtuous;  regular; 
chafte;  confident  with  dignity  and  decorum. 
44  More  like  a tavern  or  a brothel— than  a 
grac'd  palace.”  Slak. 

GRa'CEFULLY,  Adv.  elegantly;  ma- 
jcftictlly. 

GR A'CEFULNE^S,  S.  elegance.  Dig- 
nity joined  with  beauty. 

G&A'CELESS,  A.lj.  without  any  virtue, 
either  religions,  or  moral.  Without  a fenfe 
of  duty  to,  or  any  influence  arifing  from  the 
favour  of,  God.  Wicked  or  impious. 

GRA'CES,  S.  [fcldom  ufed  in  the  plural] 
joined  with  good,  favour  or  efteem. 

GRA'CIOUS,  Adj.  [gracieux,  Ftv]  mer- 
ciful ; benevolent;  kx  »d  ; favourable  ; or 
bellowing  favours.  •.  Acceptable;  received 
with  plea  fare.  Virtuous  or  good.  “ Their 
iflbe  not  being  gracious."  Sbak.  Excellent, 
graceful,  or  becoming. 

GRACIOUSLY,  Adv.  with  kind  con- 
defeenfion.  In  a favourable  manner. 

GRA'CIOUSNESS  S.  kind  condcfcen- 
fion.  A favourable  manner. 

GRADATION,  S.  [Fr.  of  gradus,  Lat.] 
a regular  progrefs  or  advance  from  one  de- 
gree to  another,  or  llcp  by  ftep-  An  ar- 
rangement of  proofs  riling  out  of,  and  in- 
creasing the  Arength  of  thofe  which  pre- 
cede. 

GRA'DUAL,  Adj.  [ gradur l,  Fr.]  pro- 
ceeding bp  degrees.  Advancing  ftep  by  ftep, 

«r  from  one  (tage  to  another. 

GRA'DUAL,  S.  [gradus]  a flight  of 
ftep*.  “ Before  the  gradual  proftrate  they 
ador’d.”  Dryd. 

GRADU.-i'LIT Y,  S.  a regular  progref- 
fion,  or  advancing  by  degrees.  44  The  gra- 
dkiality  of  opacity  ” Bremen • 

GRADUALLY,  Adv.  by  degrees.  In 
regular  progreflion  ; by  fteps. 

To  GRADUATE,  V.  A.  [of  gradui, 
Lat.}  to  dignify  with  a degree  in  an  uni  ver- 
ity. To  mark  with  degrees,  in  meafufing. 

44  He  graduate:  hit  thermometers.”  Derbam . 

In  Cbemiftry,  to  raife  to  a higher  place  or 
value  in  the  fcalc  of  nietah.  To  heighten  or 
improve. 

GRAFF,  or  GRATT,  S.  [greffe,  Fr.] 
in  Gardening,  the  Ihuot  ofajtrec  inferred  in, 
and  becoming  one  with  aiMflher  tree. 

ToGRAFT,  V,  Kr[.wj^rt  Pr.J  So  take  a 
fhoot  from  one  tree,  and  in  (err  it  into  another, 
that  both  may  unite  do  e!y,  and  become  one 
No.  XIII. 


GRA 

I tree.  Toinfert  into  a place,  or  bojy,  to  which 
it  did  not  originally  belong.  Figuiatively,  to 
join  or  unite  one  th:ng  fo  as  to  receive  fup- 
port  from  another.  Ufed  with  cn  or  upon. 
‘4  Graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  f«me.  * 
Pope.  Among  ft-mp  ft  idles,  &c.  to  mend, 
by  joining  a piece,  in  a particular  manner, 
to  a garment. 

GRA'IN,  S.  [grow*,  B«it.  grain e,  Fr. 
granutn,  Lat.]  a Single  feed  of  com  or  fiult. 
figuratively,  corn.  Any  minute  particle. 
Any  thing  proverbially  {mall.  Joined  with 
allowance ; fomefmall  indulgence,  w hich  im- 
plies a remillion  of  rigour  or  feverity.  44  He 
whofe  very  beft  aflions  muft  he  fern  with 
fame grains  cf  ' alLicyin:c."  Addf  A weight 
ufed  in  phyfle,  twenty  of  dhich  make  one 
fcruple  ; in  tioy  weight,  twenty-four  make 
a penny  weight.  The  direction  in  which 
the  fibres  of  wood,  leather,  &c.  grow.  In 
Dying,  a method  or  com municating  colours, 
foas  to  make  them  more  lafting  than  in  the 
common  way,  this  is  done  by  dying  the 
commodities  before  they  are  wrought  in 
the  loom,  &c.  Figuratively,  a colour. 
44  Sky-timfhir’d  groin."  Par.  Loft.  The 
form  of  the  furface,  w ith  regard  to  finootii- 
nefs,  roughnefs,  or  the  fize  of  the  confptu- 
ent  fibres,  or  particles  of  a body.  44  Bringing 
its  roughnefs  to  a very  fine  grain."  Newt. 
Opt.  Temper;  difpofition ; incl  nation. 

41  Though  much  again  ft  the  grain  forced  to 
fetirc.’*  Dryd. 

GRA'IN £D,  Adj.  tough,  or  weather- 
beaten. 44  Then  now  this  grained  face  of 
miue  be  hid.”  Svak. 

GRA'IN*,  S.  (it  hus  no  Angular  In  this 
fenfej  the  hulks  of  malt  after  fcccr  has  been 
made. 

GRA'INY,  Adj.  full  of  corn  or  feeds. 
GRAMINIVOROUS,  Adj.  [of  gratae*, 
and  vc.ro,  Lat.]  c.«ting,  or  living  upon  grafs. 

1 44  The  graminivorous  kin  A."  Sharp. 

GRA'MMAR,  S.  \ grawvnaire , Fr.]  the 
art  which  teaches  the  rules  lor  fp caking,  or 
writing  any  language  properly.  Figurative- 
ly, an  cxprcflion  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
grammar.  A hook  which  delivers  rules  for 
ipeaking  or  writing  a language  with  pro- 
priety. Grammar-fcbool,  is  a place  whet  a 
the  claflics  arc  taught. 

GRAMMARIAN,  S.  [grata*  alien,  Fr.] 
one  who  is  Ikiliful  in,  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar. 

GRAMMATICAL,  Adj.  1 Fr.  of  grant- 
maticut , Lat.l  belonging  or  relating  »«>  gram- 
mar. Confident  wi;h  the  propriety  of  ai  y 
language. 

GRAMMATICALLY,  Adv.  agrecubl 
to  the  tulcs  of  grammar. 

GRAMAT1C  *'STKR,  S.  [Lat.]  a mere 
verbal  critic,  or  low  grammarian.  A woid 
of  reproach  and  contempt. 

GRAMPLE,  S.  [gt  ample,  Fr.  gravel lo, 
Ital.  J a cr  ib-filh. 
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GRA'MPUS.S.  a Urge  fifli  fometlving  of!  To  CRA'NT,  V.  A.  ’[of  garamir,  Fr  ] 
the--  h Ac  kind.  Jto  admit  or  allow  a thing  not  prc.ved.^  To 

GRAN  A‘ DO,  S.  a hollow  lull  of  Ihell.  beftiw  fbmethine  which  cannot ' cfirmet). 


Ihell. : bellow  fomenting  which  cannot ' el 
, fitted;  GRA’Nr,  S.  the'  ..ft  of  giving 
ufee  to  [which  c‘.»nrtot  be  claimed  as  a:  righ 


thing, 

.ght  The' 

A cnnrvfiion,  dr  admifitoir 
jlof  foircthing  in  a difpotr.  ' 1 

Iwit  ill  it  w/itch  is  [mown  oy  me  naii-j  Hiw,e  GRA'NTAULE,  Adj.  that  which  nvty 
properly  beats  this  name,  and  is  commonly! be  yielded  to  another,  (hough  lie  cannot 
called  a band  grnna.1).  I cla  tn  it.  ■ 


of  iron,  Lr-ts,  gist's,  or  potter  s earth, 
with  gunpowder,  anJ  fitted  with  a fufec 
given  (he  There  are  two  forts,  that  which  | thing  granted, 
is.  sjunwn  l’V  a mortar,  and  C..I. d a / emb  ; ■ ■■*'  ,',  r ' ' 
twit  that  which  is  thrown  by  the  hand  more 


GRA'NARY,  S.  [greruimm,  L at.J 
fotehoufc  for  corn. 


GRA'NATE,  S.  [from  granum,  Lai.]  a 
find  of  mu'  ble  fo  call'd  from  it  tefembhng 
grains  in  its  variegations;  more  pi o perl) 
fpcll  Granite.  A precious  (Tone  of  a high 

ltd  colour,  fo  called  from  the  rtfcmblance  it . u.iy,  > ...  .h,.,  ...........  , , 

bears  to  that  ol  a kernel  of  a pomegranate,  j toher  afi,  and  December  17,  f.,r  norfted 
it  is  vulgarly  named  a garnet.  The  oriental ' cattle  and  horfesl  It  is  fcated  on  a fiottom  on 
are  by  tar  the  bed. 


GRANTE'E,  S.  in  Law,  the  perfon  to 
whom  a grant  is  made. 

GRANTHAM,  a town  of  Lincolhfhtre, 
with  a mark,  t on  Saturdays,,  and  five  fairs  ; 
on  the  fifth  Monday  in  Lent,  for  horned 
cattle,  horfes,  and  (heep  ; on  Holy  Thttrf* 
day,  for  Iheep  and  horfes ; on  Inly  to,  Oc- 

. f ■ i%._  f _ 


are  by  fat  thebelf.  jthe  river  V bitham,  and  is  a holed  place' 

GRA'ND,  Adj.  [Fr.gr<r„  'ft.  Lat.]  great,  j with  a good  free  fchool.and  a handfbme 
illulirious,  powerful,  applied  to  place  or  dig- 1 church,  famous  for  its  high  fpirc,  which 
nitv.  Splendid  or  magnificent,  applied  to 1 feems  to  lean  on  one  fide.  If  is  a corpora- 

* • r ...»  r if-  _ \ C... I.1  fn  nnliamnrtf  nn.l 


ia  or  magmiiKtiii,  itcm»  ~..w  ••••—  --  --  - corpora- 

av'pcarawcc.  Nob’c,  fublme,  or  lofty,  ap-Uion,  fen ds  two  members  to  pat  liament,  amt 
pliol  tofentiments  or  ftylc.  1 has  the  life  of  an  earldom.  It  is  n miles 

* GRA'NiMM,  or  GRANDA'MF,,  S.  j N.  by  W.  of  Stamford,  14  S.  by  F.  of 
a mm  of  confanguiniiy,  denoting  the  father’s;  Newark,  and  104  N.  by  W.  from  London, 
or  mother's  mother.  Figuratively,  an  old  Lon.  16.  55.  lat.  t;2.  50. 

- * • * %%i  S.  the  t 


decrepit  woman.  “ To  the  grjrJame  hag.” 
DryJ.  j 

GRA'ND  CHILD,  S.  the  fon  or  daughter 


a perfon’s  fon  or  daughter. 
^ r\ A.ttnu'TV u < 


GRfVNTO.1,  S.  the  perfon  that  grants 
any  thing  to  ahotlifr. 

GR ANNULARY,  Adj.  [from  tfranvlt) 

..a  A 1 II 


GR  A'ND-DAUGIiTfcR,  S.  the  daughter 
of  a fon  or  daughter. 


fmall  and  compart,  refembling  a fmall  gduin. 

To  GRA'NDLATE,  V.  N:  fjeWer, 
Fr.]  to  be  formed  into  fmall  particle*,  Ac- 


lCCr^  jrr.j  if  ufc  ***»~  .......  r 

GRANDE'C  S.  [grW.  Fr.  grWit.jtivdlyh  to  break  into  fmall  mattes  or  gra-ns. 
Lat.l  aipesfhn  of  rank,  dignity,  or  power.  [To  laifc  in  inequalities.  ••  Gramhitd  into 
GRA'ND  EUR,  S.  f Fr.T  fplcndor,  pomp,  a multitude  of  glandules.  ’ Kay.  ‘ 

or  magnificence,  applied  to  rank  and  external  GR  ANULA'TION  S [Fr.]  the  art  of 
appearance.  Elevation  or  fubiimity,  applied  forming  into  fmall  mattes  hke  gratfis. 
tolcmimcnt  or  language.  | GRA'NULE,  S.  a particle.  A fm.tt 

GR  A'b  D-FATHER,  S,  the  father  of  a ; compart  particle  refcmbhng  a feed  or  gram, 
parfon's  father  cr  mother.  j G RA'NULOUS,  Adj.  full  of  little  grain* 

GRA'NDSIRE,  S.'a  grandfather.  Tn  or  feeds.  ' 

Poc;ry.  any  anceltor.  Ia  the  pedigree  of  ai  GRA'PE,  S.  \frappt,  Te.jrafpt-U,  ll-I. 
Irorfe,  tfic  horfe  that  begot  the  dam  or  horfe  krapfa,  Belg.]  a fingle  berry  of  the  vine, 
from. whence  that  which  is  mentioned  pro- 1 which  grows  in  clutters.  , ' 

ctT^.,l  , j-'  GRA'FHICAL,  Adj.  Tfrom  Gr.J 

' GRA'MDSON,  S.  tlte  foil  of  a perfon’s  i appearing  as  if  writteri.  Well  defrrilied  or 
fen  or  daughter.  " delineated.  “ The_  letters  will  grow  more 

GRA'NGE,  S. TFr.T  a farm.  A barn, , large  and  graphed/.  Eaten. 

„ rhrefittng  floor.  A farm  hotife.  1 GRAPHICALLY,  Adv.  well  dcfcrtbei  5 


GF.A'HITEi  S.  fWuir,  Fr.'  of  gramtm, 
Lat.  becauie  reptefenting  fmall  grains  or 
particles}  a ftone  or  marble  compofcd  of 
Lpyrate  arid  very  large  concretions,  rudely 
compacted  together,  of  great  hardnefs,  giv- 
ing fire  when  (truck  with  ttecl ; fernic'nting 
with  acids,  and  inipcrfertly  calcinahlc  in  a 

‘citlHI'VOWVf,  Adi .'{gr.in.ei,  Lat. 
apd  rrera,  J.at  j 'ivTngupoU  grain.  ‘‘  Gra- 
ni  .e/e»i  hirtfs,!’  /■Irhilr-. 

GR  A'N’NAM,  S.  'gfahJmotW. ' Alow 
word,  ufed  dwfy  in  tuiiefijue. 


defetibed  minutely. 

GR.Vi'NF.l.,  S.  fgrafiv,  Fr]  a fmall 
anchor  belonging  to  a little  vettel. 

To  GRATl’LE,  V.  N.  [frri^pan.  gntfr- 
\l>Un,  Sax.]  to  jay  fall  hold  on  a perfon  like 
wre filers.  To  engage  in  dole  fight:  Ac- 
tively, to  fallen,  unite,  or  join  infeparablvt 
“ Grapple t you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  tts.” 
Eiai.  Tii  fclae,  or  lay  fa  tt  hold  of.  ?>■>, 

GRA'PPLE,  S.  a dofe  combat  or  engage- 
ment. An  iruh  inftrument  to  fitflerr  oil# 
flaip  to  another.  ‘ • 

GRA'SIER-,  S.  See  GRAZIER.  >1’- 

To 
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ToGRA'SP,  V.  A.  r prafrare,  Ital.J  Co  I willing  to  acknowledge  and  repay  .a  proper 
Wild  f*ft  in  die  hand  with  the  fingers  (nut.  jfcnf-  of  the  obligation  ariling  fiom  a favour 
Figuratively,  to  feize,  fjv  catch  at.  Ncutcrly,  j »r  benefit  received.  Jn  a pleafmg  or  a^rce- 
to  catch;  or  endeavour  to  feize.  To  ftruggic,  Ublc  manner. 

drive,  orgupplp;  perhaps  a corruption  in-  GR  A'TEFl’LN'E-S,  S.  gratitude.  Thfc 
•dead  of  g-’Jf.  “ As  one  that  grojft  and  quality  of  being  agreeable,  or  affording  dci 
tugg’d  for  life.**  Utah,  To  gripe;  t<»  en- j light  or  pleafurrf. 

croach.  •<*  Who  grafps  and  grafps  till  .he  | GR,A'TER,  S.  [grattirf  Fr.]  a kind  of 
c-n  hold  no  mote.”  Dryd.  J inftrument  loirrrd  «»f  tin  punched  in  holes, 

GR  A'SR,  S.  the  gripe  or  feizure  of  the  \ with  which  foft  things  arc  tubbed  to  powdttl 
hand  The  art  of  holding  a thing  fafiln  GRATIFICATION,  S.  [ Fr. gratijicjtrt, 
the  hand  with  the  fingers  Ibut  .or  doubled  Lat.  ] the  art  of  pie-hug.  The  art  of  an- 
over  it.  f iguratively,  pollcflion,  or  hold,  fweiing  the  cravings  of  the  fcnfual  jpprtiits* 
4t  The  whole  fpacc  Unit’s. in  the  tyrant’s  Flealure.  Delight.  A reward,  or  mom- 
grafp.y  Soak.  Tile  power  or  opportunity  of  pence.  The  lalNenfe  is  cenfured  by  J<-hnfoil 
lc iz.it) g.  *e  Had  it  within  their  grafp."  3$  Inw  * 1ft  others  judge  whether  he  has 
idlarcnd.  reafon  lor  fo  doing. 

GRASPER,  S.  one  who  feizes or  grafps.  To  GRA'Tll'V,  V.  A.  \granfert  Fr.] 

CRA'aS,  S.  \grar,  Goth.  J the  common  to  indulge ; to  plcafe  hy  compliance.  To 
herbage  of  the  fie  dvs  or.  which  cattle  ferd,  <to  a thing  in  Older  to  pleafe  Of  delight.  To  > 
x>f  which  t hot c arc. feveral  fpccies.  AH  requite,  or  te ward.  “ i’ll  gratfy  you  for 
hgra/st  though  by  feme  taken  to  be  expref-  your  trouble.** 

live  of  its  frail-and  tranfient  Hate;  maybe  GRATINGLY,  Adv.  harfhly;  nflTetii 
applied  in  its  literal  fenfe,  as  appears  irom  fively  ; ip  fuch  a manner  as  to  off.nd  the 
Bitrbauit  % Acadcta.  Left.  VoJ.  1.  cars  with  an  haifh  and  diGgrtCable  found. 

To  GRA'SS,  V N.  to  pjoduce. grafs.  GRATIS,  Adr.  [Lat.J  for  nothing^ 

GRASUO.  PER,  S.  a firull  infert,  found  W ithout  receiving  any  thing  in  return, 
among  the  fummer  grafs,  named  from  it*  GRATITUDE,  S.  a vntue,  conhfHrj 
hopping,  for  which  it  is  rcmaikably  formed  in  a due  fenfe  of  a benefit  received,  together 
by  natuie  with  brawny  thighs,  long,  flenda  with  a readinefs  to  return  the  fame, 
and  (Irong  legs,  & c.  Though  our  poets  GRATUITOUS,  Adj.  \gicikitus.  Lat. 
trinllatc  the  cicada  of  the  Latins,  and  the  gratuif,  Fr.  | voluntary.  Aficrtcd  without 
<\cala  of  idle  Italians  hy  this  -word,  yet  it  is  proof.  “ This  gratuitous  declination  of 
an  impropticty,  becaufe  not  only  Lain  and  atoms.**  Ray. 

lu  Lo  authors,  but  likewile  Homer  tcptc.  GR ATU'JTOUSLY,  Adv.  without  claim 
Tents  them  as  having  a flinll  muheal  note,  or  merit  Without  proof, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  applied  to  out  GRATU'H  V,  S.  \ grafuite,  Fr.]  a free 
gralhopper.  jn  Scripture,  it  is  ufed  as  u gift;  a pit  Ant;  an  acknowledgment  j a 
proverbial  cxptefiion  to  denote  fomething  com  pen  fat  ion. 

arepy  fmall.  To  GRA' FULATE,  V.  A.  f gratufatur, 

GRA'baINLSS,  S.  the  Hate  of  abounding  Lat  to  congtatulite.  To  compliment  with 
Jn  graft.  txprtflions  of  joy  on  account  of  fuccefs,  of 

CiRA'SSPLAT,  S.  a piece  of  ground  in  tome  good  in  polLfHon,  or  cfcape  from  feme 
a garden,  &lc*  covered  with  grafs.  danger. 

GRA'-SSy,  Adj.  covered  with,  or  abound-  GRATULATTOV,  SAgmtufatio,  Lat] 
ing  in  grafs.  falu'arions  made  by  exprdbng  joy.  Corn* 

. GRA'TE,  S.  [rr.i/*r,  Lat.l  a partition  plimcnts  exprefiing  joy  on  account  of  Ine- 
rt? ade  with  iron  bar«,  &c.  placed  at  the  win-  j cefs,  the  polkflion  of  fome  good,  prefer- 
dows  of  pri Ufns,  oicloyllcrs.  An  immovr-  ment,  or  tfcapc  from  danger.  An  cxprVfT- 
ahlc  receptacle  with  iron  bars,  fixed  in  kitch-  fion  of, joy  “ The  earth  — gave  hgns  of 
tax,  in  which  fires  are  made.  Igroiulation  ” Par.  I.ijl. 

To  GRATE,  V.  A.  [gratter%  Fr.]  to  j GRATULATORY,  Adj.  etfpreffipg  joy 
wear  off  the  particles  from  any  th;tig  by  for  the  fuccefs  of  auothrr.  Cdtigratuia- 
rubbing  it  on  a rough  body.  To  offend  by  I fory. 

any. thing  liatih  or  vexatious.  To  offend  GRA'VF.,  S.  [graf,  Sax.  graft]  a hole 
the  car  by  a harfb  and  difagrreablc  found,  dug  in  thc£iound  wherein  a dead  body  is  to 
NeuterJy,  to  rub  hard,  fo  as  to  o/f  nd  o;  be  buried. 

hnft.  To  offend  either  by  opprdEon  or  To  GRA'VE,  V.  A.  [prefer grared,  par- 
import  uu’ny.  ticiple  pafT  graven , of  grafa*,  Sax.]  to 

GRA'TEFULi  Adj.  [grants,  Lat-J  having  copy  p.irturcs  or  writings  with  a (harp  pointed 
a due  fenfe  of  benefits  conferred*  and  being  instrument,  on  wood,  copper,  or  pewter,' in 
feady  both  to  acknowledge  and  return  them,  order  to  be  printed  on  paper.  To  carve,  or 
flcafing  ; agreeable;  delightful;  delicious,  form  any  image  or  ftatuc  by  means  of  a 
GRATEFULLY,- .Adr,  in  4 maaper  chi/lel.  <f  What  profheth  the  graven  irrnge 
•r  - * •*  * * • - . 3 S 2 * ‘ - ' ’•  that 
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•hat  the  maker  thereof  hath  graven  it.”  See.  This  parifh,  with  that, of  Milton,  oon- 
Hab.  ii.  ii.  To  inter,  entomb,  or  bury,  lifts  of  about  700  houfes,  moflly  fm*li,  anil 
To  clean,  caulk,  or  fcrjpe  the  bottom  of  a built  wirh  bricks  ; the  A reefs  are  alfo  narrow, 
/hip,  from  krauven,  Brig,  to  ferape.  Neu-  but  paved  with  flints.  The  chief  tmaioy- 
terly,  to  write  or  form  letters  on  a hard  ment  of  the  labouring  people  is  fpinning  of 
Jubilance  by  means  of  a (harp  pointed  inrtru-  1 hemp,  to  make  nets  for  fiihing,  and  ropes, 
picnt.  1 it  is  alfo  famous  for  gardening,  the  heft  afpa- 

GRA'VE,  Adj  [Fr.  gravis*  Lat.]  folemn;  ) ragus  being  produced  here  of  any  in  the 
ferious.  Of  a moMf,  plain  Colour.  No:  kingdom 

[harp  or  acute,  applied  to  found  Credible;  j GRAVFDITY,  S.  \grax‘iditatt  Lat.]  the 
tot  flighty,  applied  to  wricingsor  Itile.  “ The  : flute  of  being  wish  child.  44  The  ligns  of 
graved  of  their  writers.*’  Grew.  j gravidity . 1 * slrbutb . 


GRA'VEb,  S.  [gravier, 


grave!! a . ] GRA'VING,  S.  any  piece  engraved. 


Jtal.J  a k.tid  of  earth  ufed  for  walks  in  ; Carved  work. 

gardens,  the  finer  pr.rt  of  which  is  yellow,  j To  GRA'VITATE,  V.  N.  [fromgr«xv«, 
and  appeu  s bke  a large  gritted  fand.  In  Lat.]  to  tend  to  the  center. 


Phyfic,  a difeafe  in  the  kidnevs  or  bladder,  I GRAV1TA' TION,  S.  the  a£l  of  tending 
occulioned  by  a griiry  coiieftiun  of  matter  to  the  center. 

therein,  whereby  the  due  fecrction  and  ex-  GRA'ViTY,  S.  [graviras,  Lat.]  weight; 
<jrc:ion  of  the  urine  is  impeded,  from  gra-  I heavinefs-  The  powtr  by  which  bodies  na- 
ve//*, Fr.  When  this  fubfbnce  forms  a hard  | turally  tend  to  the  center.  Abjdute  gravity , 
mafs,  it  is  oiled  the  (lone.  % is  that  property  which  is  in  all  bodie*,  in 

To  GRA'VEL,  V.  A.  to  pave,  or  cover  propoition  to  their  quantity  of  matter  with- 
with  gavel.  Figuratively,  to  puzzle,  put  to  out  any  tegatd  to  their  hulks  ; or  the  whole 
a fland,  or  embarrafs  a pcifon  with  ibmc  force  by  wh’ch  any  body  tends  downwards, 
difficulty  he  cannot  fo  ve.  In  Farriery,  to  Relative  gravity , is  the  cxcefs  of  gravity  in 
hurt  the  foot  of  a horfc,  by  fmall  Aones,  or  one  body  above  that  of  another  of  equal 
gravel,  which  gets  in  between  the  fhoe  and  hulk,  and  is  always  as  the  quantity  of  matter 
hoof.  under  rhofc  dimen fior.s.  Gravity,  applied  to 

GRA'VF.LESS,  S.  without  a grave  or  the  nature  of  a&ions,  denotes  their  nature, 
tomb.  or  quality;  but  when  applied  to  crimes,  their 

GRA'VELLY,  Adj.  \gravaleux,  Fr.]  con-  atrocioufnefs.  Applied  to  the  countenance. 
Citing  of  gravel.  or  behaviour;  ferioufnefs,  folcninity,  or 

GRA'VELY,  Adv.  in  a folemn,  or  ferious  n ajefty. 
man  net  j oppolcd  to  levity  or  mirth.  With-  GRA'VY,  S.  the  juice  which  runs  from 
otu  gaudinefs  or  Alow,  applied  to  drefs  o:  meat  w*hen  not  100  much  done. 

Itile.  GRA'Y,  Adj.  Igrag,  Sax.  grau,  Dan. 

GRA'VT.NESS,  S.  feiioufnefs.  Solem-  grauw,  Belg.]  white  with  a mixture  of 
nicy.  A behaviour  tree  from  levity,  or  the  black.  V*  hire  or  hoary  with  age ; blue  with 
fuddeo  bur  It  of  miith,  and  regulated  by  wif- i a mixture  of  black,  refcmbling  the  colouf 
dum  and  fob  iety.  of  a Ales.  Appl  cd  to  the  light  of  the  doling 

GRA'VER,  S.  fgraveur,  Fr.]  an  cn-  or  opening  day,  d «rk. 
graver.  The  tharp  pointed  inllrument  ufed  GRA'Y- BEARD,  S.  figuratively,  an  old 
by  an  engraver.  . man ; ufed  in  ,cbntempt.  44  Afraid  to  tell 

GRAVESEND,  a town  of  Kent,  with  j gray-be>rds  the  truth.1’  Sba k. 
two  markets,  on  Wed nefdays  and  Saturdays,  GRA'YNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  being 
and  two  fairs,  on  April  23,  and  November  gray.  i 

35,  for  horles  and  ail  other  goods  clortbs,  To  GRA'ZE,  V.  N.  [grajian,  Sax.]  to 
and  toys.  It  is  fcated  on  the  hanks  of  the  feed  on  grafs.  To  produce  grafs.  Figura- 
Thames,  and  ir  a place  of  great  reforr,  be-  lively,  to  move  or  devour.  44  The  6re  per- 
caufe  it  is  the  common  landing  place  for  fca-  pcmally  grazed."  Fat.  To  bruAi  in  paAing, 
men  and  ftrangers  in' their  paflages  to  L011-  to  tobch  lightly;  generally  applied  to  a bu!-. 
don,  throe  being  tilt  boats  ready  to  carry  let.  44  Like  to  he  bullet’s  grazing.*  Sbak. 
them  every  tide.  It  is  well  Rocked  with  To  cat  grafs.  44  Lambs  with  wolves  fhalj 
houfes  of  entertainment ; and  here  is  a block-  graze  the  veidant  mead.”1  Pope, 
heufe  ovcr-againR  Tilbury  fort.  A great  GRA'ZIER,  S.  one  who  feeds  or  breed* 
part  of  it  was  burnt  down  with  the  church  in  cattle  for  food. 

1717,  which  has  been  fince  rebuilt  as  GREA'SE,  S.  [ graiffe9  Fr.]  the  foft  part 

one  cf  the  fifty  new  churches,  and  the  of  the  fat  of  animals. 

houfes  are  much  handfomer  than  before.  To  GRE'ASE,  V.  A.  to  fraear,  or  anoint 

It  is  commonly  called  the  corporation  of  with  greafe.  Figuratively,  to  bribe  or  cpr- 

Gtnvefcud  and  JVIihon,  thefetwo  places  being  rupt  with  prefents.  44  The  greas'd  advocate.** 

united  under  the  government  of  a mayor,  12  Dryd. 

dlicnacn,  24.  common  council,  a to wn-derk,  GRE'ASXNESS.  S,  fctuefi, 

CREA'SY* 
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G R E 

GRE'ASY,  Adj.  oily;  fat,  fpottcd ; cor- 
pulent. 

GREA'T,  Adj.  [great'y  Sax.  great,  Belg.j 
Having  any  quality  i:i  a high  degree.  Long, 
applied  to  time,  or  duration.  Chief  or  prin-< 
cipal.  “ Th e great  Seal.”  Sbak.  High  in 
rank.  Illuftrious,  or  eminent.  “ Great  in 
might.**  Jef»  x.  6.  Majcftic,  or  grand  io 
afyeft  o mein,  44  She  walks  ferenely  great,” 
Waller.  Haughty,  fuelling,  or  proud. 
Great  with,  familiar,  Ultimately  acquainted, 
f*  Thole  that  are  great  nvicb  them.**  Bac. 
Teeming,  or  with  child,  with  matter  ; difli 
' cult  ; h u d ; grievous.  “ It  is  no  great  mat- 
ter to  live  lovingly  with  good-natured,  and 
meek  perfom.”.  Tnybr.  In  pedigree,  it  is 
added  in  every  ftep  of  afeending  confangu>- 
hity  beyond  a father  or  grandfather,  and  in 
every  ftep  of  dclcending  confanguinity  be- 
yond a grandfon  : Thus  a great  grandfon  is 
the  fon  of  a perfon's  grandfon,  A great 
grandfather,  the  father  of  a perfon's  grand- 
father 

GREAT-BELUED,  Adj.  pregnant. 
lt  Great  belFted  women.**  Sbak. 

To  GRE' ATEN-,  V.  N.  to  enlarge  ; to 
mike  great;  powerful  or  rich.  “ After 
they  fought  to  gt  eaten  themfeives  in  Italy.” 
Raleigh 

GRE'ATLY,  Adv.  in  a great  degree,  very 
much.  Nobly ; in  an  illuftrious  manner. 

Thou  greatly  did  ft  expire  Dryd.  Cou- 
♦ rageoufty,  bravely  44  Greatly  turn  their 
backs  again!)  the  foe.*’  /Lluif.  An  ironical 
expreftion. 

GRE'ATNESS,  S.  largencf*,  applied  to 
Quantity,  fize,  or  number.  Eacef*,  arifing 
from  a comparative  view  of  thing*.  An  high 
degree  of  any  quality.  High  place  or  digni- 
ty; large  extent,  or  influence,  applied  to 
power  or  empire.  A confcioufnef*  qf  fupc- 
rior  birth  or  rank.  4<  *Tls  not  of  pride  or 
g'tatnefs  he  cometh  not  on  board.”  Bac. 
Magnanimity,  noblenefs,  or  a ftate  wherein 
a perfon  is  a!>ove  doing  or  thinking  of  low 
and  mean  things.  44  Greatnefs  of  mind  and 
nbblenef*.*’  Par . Lfl.  Grandeur  ; ftate; 
magnificence;  largencfs,  applied  to  fizc. 
Greatnefs  with  Timon-  -brings  all  Brobdig- 
nag  before  your  thought.' Pope. 

GRE'C I5JVff*  S.  [ greecifmus , Lat.J  a con- 
ftru&ion,  or  idiom,  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language. 

GREEDILY,  Adv.  in  an  eager,  hafty, 
or  ravenous  manner. 

GREEDINESS,  S.  jVr*i dignejje,  Sax.]  ra- 
yenoufnefs.  Figuratively,  eagernefs  of  ap- 
petite or  defire. 

GRE'EDY,  Adj.  [gredig,  Sax.]  ravenous; 
Hungry  ; incited  with  a violent  defire  of  food. 
Figuratively,  eager;  vehemently  dcfirousjge- 
nerally  taken  in  a bad  fenfe,  for  the  effects 
•f  an  infatiably  cweions  difpofitioa  of  mind. 


G R E 

GR E'EN,  Adj-.  [grene.  Sax  ] having  co- 
lour refcmbling  grafs.  Figuratively,  flourilh- 
ing  ; frclh,  undecaycd  New,  or  lately  made. 
**  A green  wound.”  Having  its  juice,  oppo- 
fed  to  dry,  and  applied  to  wood.  Not  wd| 
roafted  ; half  raw,  applied  to  meat.  44  We 
fjy  the  meat  is  green,  when  half  roafted.** 
Watts . Unripe ; immature  ; young;  allud- 
ing to  fruits  being  green  when  in  their  firft 
ftate,  before  they  arc  ripe.  **  Green  geefe.’* 
Mortint. 

GRE'EN,  S.  the  colour  of  grafs.  In  Op- 
tics, it  is  one  of  the  original  or  primary  rays 
of  light  ; but  in  dying  is  caufcJ  by  com- 
pounding blue  and  yellow,  &c.  As  this 
colour  refrefhes  the  fight,  the  goodnefs  of 
providence  is  manifeftTn  caufing  it  to  be  rc- 
flrdcd  from  the  furfacc  of  vegetables,  prefer- 
ably to  any  other.  Figuratively,  a plain 
covered  uith  grafs.  In  Cookery,  ufed  in 
the  plural  for  thofe  plants  which  are  eaten 
boilcJ,  and  are  of  this  colour. 

To  GRE'EN,  V.  A.  to  make  a green  co- 
lour. Green'd  all  the  year.”  Tomf 

GRE'EN CLOTH,  S.  a board  held  in  the 
counting- houfe  of  the  king's  houfliold,  for 
taking'coqniz mec  of  all  matters  ot  govern- 
ment and  juftice  within  the  king's  court 
royal ; and  for  correcting  all  the  fervants 
that  offend, 

GRE'EN  FINCH,  S.  [grvrfine,  Tent.]  a 
bird fo  called  from  its  colour. 

GRE'EN  GAGE,  S.  a Ipccics  of  plum,  of 
a green  colour. 

GRE'EN  HOUSE,  S.  a houfe  or  place  in 
which  exotics  or  tender  plants  are  kept  from 
the  inclemencies  of  our  climate,  and  iurnifhcd 
wiih  fuch  a degree  of  heat  as  is  proper  to 
make  them  grow, 

GRE'EN ISH,  Adj.  fomewhat  green. 

GRE'ENLY,  Adj.  with  a green ilh  colour. 
Figuratively,  newly;  freftlly ; immaturely. 
Pale,  or  wan.  41  I cannot  look  precnly,'' 

Sbak. 

GRE'ENNESS,  S.  the  quality  of  lieing 
green,  applied  to  vegetables.  Figuratively, 
a ftate  of  immaturity,  or  unripencls.  Freffi- 
nefs;  full  of  vigour  ; before  it  has  fullered 
any  decay.  Newnefs. 

GRfc'ENSICKNESS,  S.  in  Medicine,  a 
diforder  incident  to  virgins,  fo  called  from 
the  palenefs  of  countenance  with  which  it  is 
attended. 

G&E'ENSWARD.or  GRE'ENSWORD, 
Adj.  the  turf  on  which  grafs  grows 

GREENWICH,  a town  in  Kent,  five 
miles  E.  of  London,  noted  for  its  magnifi- 
cent hofpital  for  decayed  fcamen,  its  delight- 
ful park,  and  its  aftronomical  obfervatory. 
The  hofpital  is  thought  to  be  the  fineft  ftrnc- 
turc  of  this  kind  in  the  world  ; and  its  no- 
ble hall  is  finely  painted  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill, It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  palace, 

where 
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Kl‘Ve  Qjj«n  E'iziOirth-wM  horn  ; but  that  jreit  nnai'ntis.  <>  CAtvc.fli  vexed.'' 
y\ji  pulled  down,  and  abatis  4b  edit  4 now  Hooker, 

^^/^^‘nscMs^rlhtgawcrharaf^he  <iRIE*VO^JSNIsSV,  S.V  farrow*  ’pain  ; 
loipi.al,  *ud  ike  ranker  of  the  park.  The  opprefijon  or  w retchcdiiefc The  grieve* f 
Xin^  s yatens  generally  lye* at  this  place.  mj's  of  w or,"  JJai.  xxi.  r^W*  11  1 * 

\ . ..  GRE  EN  W GO.D,  S.  wood  eoofjdered  as  GRI'FFIN,  S.  (it  fhould  rather  be  writ- 
H appears  when  its  leaves  arc  out ; ufed  ten  ttryjpm,  <*r  gty^tn;  as  it  is  derived  from 
Sometimes  as  a (ingle  word.  “ To  the  green-  ypuvf,  j a fabled  animal,  faid  to  be  generated 
soW(hadche  took  his  way.**  Pryd . between  a lion  and  an  oagle;  d ,-f'i  1 > Jv 

AoCidE/ET,  V.  A.  [greten,  grettan,  -GRIG',  S.<  in  its- primary  feufc,  applied 
Sax  J To  faliitc  in  kindnefs  or  vtfpeft.  To  to  any  thing  below  the  natural  fize;  A very 
congratulate.  1o  with  health.  To  fend  or  fmall  (p-ecles  of  eels.  Figuratively,  a. merry, 
pay  compliments  at  a Jidancc.  To  n*cft,  jflive  and  jocofe  perfan.  . ii>> 
like  thofc  that  go  tc  pay  ihii/  compliments  To  GRI  LL.  Vi  N.  Fr,}  to  bjrwl 

or  congratulations.  44  Our  eyes,  unhappy,  meat  on  n gridiron.  ' “ 

irever  greeted  more.**  Page.  Neuterly,  to  GRFM,  Adj.  [grimfta,  Sax.  grip!tr*rf  1(1. J 

meet  and  fahitc.  having  a fierce  or  lullen  countenance.  Hid*!? 

GRE'ETER,  S.  one  that  falutcs  or  pays  ous  $ frightful  ; ugly.  “ Grii^vifag *d  war 
!»»•  compliments  to  another.  j has  fmooth’d  his  wrinkled  froftt.’  * bkak. 

GRE'ETING,  S.  fa  fatal  ion,  or  complir  G-RiMA'CE,  S,  (Fr.  feeGRIM]  at  dif- 
snent.  A. diliant  compliment  prid  to  a per-  toition  of  the  countenance.*  *-An  ait  of  afe 
fan,  wifhing  his  welfare.  feclatiom  44  Vice  in  a vizard,  to  avoid 

GREGA'RIOUS,  Adj.  [ gregarius,  Lat.]  grimace*-- allows  all  freedom.*’  Gttdn.  ' 2 , * 

•flemhling  in  flocks  or  herds.  GRJ'ME,  S.  [liom  griki]  dirt  That  is  ».-■ 

GRE'NADH,  S.  See  G RAN  A DO.  This  grained  and  not  eafily  to  be  waQwdofE  , ir 
feeds  the  me  ft  proper  fpclling.  - t 'io  GHl'ME,  V A.  to  dfrt  fo  a*' it  can- 

GRF.'hi  AD1LR,  S.-jgreKan&r,  Fr.]aa  tall  not  be  e*fily  walked  off.  . < 

foldier,  armed  with  a firelock  lluug,  and  a GRFMLY,  *Adv.  in  a terrible,  hideous, 
pouch  full.of  granadoes,  from  whence  the  horrible  fierce,  fiern,  or  fallen  -mam.-cr./.ooi 
name  is  derived.  GRI'MNESS,  S.  a look  wF-ich1  proceeds 

GRt'W,  Preter,  of  Grew,  from  the  faUennefs  or  Ucrm.cfs  of  a per  fair's 

GRE  Y,  Adj.  See  GRAY-  ft  dilpofition. 

GRF/YHOUND,  S.  a tall  fleet  hound.  To  GRVN,  V.  N.  [grinnktn,  Sax-jJ./ re 
To  GRPDR,  V.  N.  \gridare , hah]  to  place  the  teeth  together  aid  withdraw  the 
cot;-  to  make  way  by  cutting."  44  The  gri-  lips,  u(cd  both  us  a fign  of  mirth  and  pain  ;; 
d:tg  fword.”  Pgr.  Loft.  A word  elegant,  GRI'N,  S.  the  aft  of  (flowing  the  teeth, 
but  not  in  ufe.  Jobr/on.  ufed  as  an  eiTeft  of  mirth,  or  anguifh. T y *ti 

. GHJDi'RON,  S.  {from  grinds  Jll.  a GRI'N,  S.  * [Sax.]  a trap,-  Or  fnare. 
gr..tc  and  iron  J a frame  or  grate  of  iron  44  'the  grin  (hall  take  him  by*  the  heel.” 
bars  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  ufed  to  Job  xviii*  9.  k i-  *»o  a .i  * to  a.io.d* 

| drefs  victuals  over  a fire.  To  GRl'ND,  V.  A.  [preter  and  parties* 

GRIEF,  S.  [pronounced  greef  from  pie  pa (T.  ground,  grind™,  Sax.]  to  reduce  to 
griff,  Brit.]  forrow  ; a grievance,  oppreflion  powder  by  attrition  or  rubbing.  To  (harpea 
or*  injury,  of  grief  Fr.  “ Forredreisof  all  or  fmooth  by  rubbing  on  fomethihg  Jrifd. 
Otefe  grief.”  atok.  Pain.  To  rub  one  againft  another.  Figuratively^ 

- GRIE-'VANCE,  S.  that  which  makes  a to  harrafs  or  opprefs  by  extortion.  44*' 1 9 
perfon  uncafy.  A Bate  of  uneafinefs.  grind  tlve  poor.’*  To  (h^rpen  an  inflru- 

To  GRIL'VF,  V.  A.  [ pronounced greeve,  ment  on  a round  (lone,  which  is  turned  ar 
grever,  Fr.}  to  aiflifl  j to  hurt.  To  make  bout  the  while.  Neuterly,  to  perform  the 
a perfon  uncafy  by  fame  unkind  action,  of  grinding  : To  move  a mill.  To  fix 
Neuterly,  to  be  farrowful  on  account  of  the  the  teeth-  dole  and  move  them  fo  as  to  make 
lots  of  famething  in  which  a pcrl'on  de~  a noile.  To  be  moved  as -in  the  afl  of 
lighted.  grinding,  or  eating.  “ Smeary  foam  afls 

1 GR I E#  V IN  GL.Y,  Adj.  farrow  fully.  o’er  my  grinding  jaws.”  Renut, 

GRIE'VOUS,  Adj.  | gravis,  Lat]  afflio*  GRrNDER,  S.  one  who  grinds.  The 
live.  Caubpg  farrow.  Lxpidling  great  uu-  inflrmneoc  of  grinding.  The  broad  back, 
etfmcfs.  Grieueut  complaints.”  Clar,  tettF,  made  flat  apd  broad  at  lop,  fomewha*  . 
Great,  or  atrocious,  applied  to  dimes.  44  It  utu veil  and  rugged,  that  by  means  of  their 
wa«  ♦ grJenHa  '.fauU.**  Shak.  Ufad  adver-  knobs  and  little  cavities,  they  may4he  better  . 
bially  to  cxpieftr  a great  degree.  44  He  was  retain,  grind  and  mix  the  aliment.  In  irony 
grinons  lick.  * bkak.  ue.  daugeroufly.  the  teeth  in  general  are  called  by  this  name. 

1 GRlb'VOUSLY,  Adr.  with  great  of-  Gl<rNDLESTONfc,or GRFNDSTCNF, 

fence,  difeomem,  or  ill  will,  ufed  with  take.  S,  the  (lone  uhereoa  edged  tools  areihai^* 

44  How  grieveitfly  the  matter  was  taken.*'  tned.  ^ 

Knodct,  ‘LYodtgioufly,  or  lo  as  to  occationJ  -GRI'NER,  S.  one  who  gt las,  - >-  -J 
j.  * . 1 CRWy 
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GRi'NNINCLY,  A dv.  in  a grinning 

manner. 

^To-ORI'PE*  V.  A.  fgreif/to,  Goth,  £ri- 
pot , Sax  ] to  fqueeec  in  the  hand  with  the 
fingers  Ciofed  over  it.  To  catch  eagerly  ; to 
lciic.  To  clutch,  or  clofe.  To  pinch, 
prefl,  or  tqueeze.  Ncotcrly,  to  pinch  the 
behy  } to  give  the  cholic,  or  loufeoefs 

GRTPE,  S.  [fee  the  verb]  a grafp  of  the 
hand  or  paw.  A fquerze,  or  prfilure.  Fi- 
guratively, oppreflion,  or  extortion.  Af- 
fliction, or  pinching  dillrcfs.  In  the  plural, 
the  hell y-;ich  ; the  cholic. 

GRI  PER,  S.  anopprtflor.  Anufurer: 
An  extortioner. 

jGRl'BINGLY,  Adv.  attended  with  a 
pain  4n  the  belly  ; ufunoufly. 

. GKl'SKIN.  S.  [grijgin,  fr  ] the  back 
bone  of  a hog. 

GRI  SLY,  Ad),  \grijlic,  Sax.)  dreadful ; 
hbrrid  j caufiug  fear  or  an  apprehenfion  of 
danger.  ,i. 

GRI'ST,  S.  [Sax.  from  grindan,  Sax.] 
com  to  be  ground.  Figuratively,  a fupply 
of  provifion.  7®  bring  grift  to  the  mill-,  is  a 
figurative  and  proverbial  expreflion  for  pro- 
ducing profit  or  advantage. 

GAFSTLE*  S.  [Sax.  grijle,  Sax.]  in  Ana- 
tomy, * cartilage,  very  elallic,  tough,  and 
next  in;  hardnefs  to  a hone. 

GRFSTiLY,  Adj.  canilagipous ; having 
the  nature  or  properties  of  a grilUe* 

- GRFT, -S.  (g'#off  SaX.  1 bran,  or  the 
ooarfe  paTt  of  meal.  Oats  hulked  and  coaric- 
ly  ground.  Sand  $ a particle  of  Tand* 

*•  GRFTTINES5,  S.  Undinefs.  The  qua- 
lity of  abounding  in  grit.  * 

GRITTY,  Adj.  full  of  fandy  particles. 

GRI'ZZLE,  5.  T grifaille,  Fr.J  a colour 
formed  of  a mixture  of  white  and  black ; 
g™T- 

GRFZZLED,  Adj*  con  lifting  of  black 
and  white'  hairs  * gray. 

I T 6 GRCFAN,  V.  N.  [granian,  Sax.]  to 
breathe  with  a hoarfe  or  dull  noife  when  a 
pdrfnn  is  in  pain  or  agony 
. GRO'AN,  S.  Brit.]  adeepfigh, 

attended  with  a hoarfe  noife,  made  by  per- 
fwns  in  pain.  Figuratively,  any  hoarfe 
ion  ird. 

GRO'AT,  S.  [pronounced  grout , great. 
Brig:-}  a fil vc r coin,  in  value  four-pence. 
Groats  in  the  plural,  fignifics  oats  with  the 
hulls  taken  off. 

_•  GRO'CER,  S.  [it  Ihould  be  written 
groffer  from  graft,  a large  quantity ; a gram 
originaily  being  one  who  dealt  by  wholesale, 
or  bought  irp  large  quantities,  as  appears 
from  ttat.  37.  Edward  II.  cap.  5.  or  from 
trajjui,  Lat.  a fig.  which  their  prefrnt  (late 
Items  to  Tonfirni]  one  who  buys  and  fells 
fcas,  fugarK,  plumbs,  &c. 

-,  GRO'CER  Y,  S.  the  wares,  or  goods  (bid 
by  a grocer. 

C ROGER  AM,  GRO'GRAM,  CRO'- 
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GRAN,  Sr  a fort  of  Outf,  all  filk,  wort* 
with  a large  woof. 

GROl'N,  S.  [generally  proimtfnecd  grin}. 
The  etymology  uncertain  J that  pirt  of  the 
body  between  the  belly  and  the  thigh. 

GRO'GM,  S.  [grom,  Bclg.]  ohe  who 
looks  after  horfes.  A men  newly  married. 
tl  By  this  the  brides  are  waked,  titerr  graerrt 
are  drefa’d.”  D/yd . • 

GRO'OVE,  S.  a hollow  in  a mine. 
w Work  in  a groove,  or  mine-pit.**  Doyle, 
A channel  or  hollow  cut  in  wood; 

To  GRO'OVE,  V,  A,  to  cot  hollow,  or 
in  grooves. 

To  GRO/PE,  V.  N.  [gr  apart,  gmf  iJr<% 
Sax.]  to  feel  ones  way  out  in  cafe  of  dark- 
nefs.  Figuratively,  to  be  in  the  dJrk,  or  ro 
have  an  imported  idea  of  a thing.  To  feel 
after  a thing  where  a perfon  cannot  fee. 
If  A boy  was  growing  for  cels.**  L'Fffrange. 
Actively,  to  fearch  alter  in  the  dark  by' feel- 
ing. To  feci  without  bein^j  able  to  fee. 
Ufcd  with  for. 

GRCVPER,  S.  one  who  fearches  after  a 
thing  in  the  dark. 

GRO'SS,  Adj.  [ grofs , Fr.  gftFo,  Tt*I.| 
large,  thick,  or  bulky,  applied  to  fixe. 
Shameful,  very  erroneous,  eoarfe  j*  apptied, 
to  feminents  Chrmfy,  or  inelegant,  ap- 
plied to  fhnpe.  Thick,  applied  to  the  con- 
liflence  of  any.  fluid.  Stupid,  or  dull,  ap- 
plied to  the  underflanding.  C#arfc,  ' or 
rough,  oppofed  to  delicate.  Impure  ; fo\iI, 
applied  to  the  humours  of  the  body, 

GRO'SS,  S.  the  bulk,  the  whole  con  fid* 
ing  of  a collection  of  various  parts.  The 
major  part  or  body.  The  chief  part,  or 
main  mafs,  A number  confifling  of  twelve 
dozen. 

GRO'SSLY,  Adv.  in  Urge  or  ooarfe  par- 
ticles, Without  any  fubtletv,  or  delicacy* 
Flagrantly;  “ Groftly  mifreprcfented.** 
Mk 

GRO'SNESS,  S.  coarfcnefs,  or  laree- 
nefs  of  parts.  Ranknels  } over  great  cor- 
pulence, or  fatnefs.  Want  of  delicacy,  or 
refinement,  applied  to  fentiments,  or  ex-i 
preffions. 

GRO'T,  S.  [ gratte,  Fr.  grotto,  Ital  ] 3 
cave,  or  cavern. 

GROTESQUE,  Adj.  [Fr.  groftefio,  Trat  ] 
diftorted  in  ngdre;  unnatural.  1 Wildly 
formed. 

GRO'TTO,  S.  \grotte , Ff.  grttio,  Ttal  ] 
a cavern  or  cave  made  or  formed  for  cool- 
nefs  or  pleafurc.  Ufed  fometimes,  as  bv  the 
Italians,  from  whom  itis  derived,  for  a d..«ir 
or  horrid  cavern.- 

GRCyVE,  S ■‘fgraf.  Sax;]  a walk  formed 
by  trees,  whefe  branches  meet. 

To  GROVEL,  V.  N.  f grufde,  Ifl.  flit 
on  the  face/  Johnfoh  imagincj  It  may  have 
been  gradually  formed  from  r corrupiion  of 
ground  feel,  perhaps  lie  means  grewnft  felfl  ro 
proifratc,  or  creep  aloc^  with  oue^s  belly 
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4n  the  ground.  Figuratively,  to  have  low, 
Or  abject  notions. 

GROU'ND,  S.  [grand,  Sax.]  the  earth, 
as  oppofed  to  air  or  water.  Figuratively, 
land ; a country;  a farm,  eftate,  or  poflefficn. 
'the  floor  of  a place.  The  dregs  or  lees  at 
the  bottom  of  liquors.  In  Painting,  the  fi<ft 
layer  of  colours,  on  which  the  figures  are 
painted  and  defetibed  ; applied  in  this  fcnk 
to  filks.  The  fir  ft  hint,  trace,  or  that  which 
gave  rife  to  an  invention.  The  firft  princi- 
ples, applied  to  knowledge  or  feience.  The 
fundamental  caufe  ; the  true  rea fun,  or  ori- 
ginal principle  of  a perkn’s  conduit  or  opi- 
nions. The  fpace  occupied  by  an  army,  as 
they  fight,  advance  or  retreat. 

To  GROU'ND,  V.  A.  to  fix  upon  the 
ground.  To  fettle  in  the  firft  principles  or 
rudiments  of  knowledge. 

GROU'ND,  S.  the  preter  of  GRIND. 

GROU'ND-ASH,  S.  a tree  fo  called  be- 
caufe  its  (hoots  grow  near  the  grounJ. 

GROU'NDIVY,  S.  a plant  likewife 
named  alchoof,  or  tunhoof. 

GROUNDLESS,  Adj.  without  any  foun- 
dation or  re.Ton. 

GRO'lTNDLESSLY,  Adv.  unjuftly. 
Without  reafon,  caufe,  or  foundation. 

GROUNDLESSNESS,  S.  want  of  caufe 
or  foundation. 

GROUNDLING,  S.  (.from  grand  Sax. 
and  ling,  Sar.]  a fifh,  which  keeps  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water.  Figuratively, 
a perfon  of  mean,  groveling,  or  vulgar 
thoughts.  With  due  deference  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas llanmer,  this  word  feems  by  Shake- 
ipeare  applied  to  thofe  of  the  audipice,  who 
fit  in  the  lowed  part  or  the  pit  of  a theatre. 
“ To  fplit  the  ears  of  the  groundlings." 
Uarr.lrt. 

CROU'ND-PLAT,  S.  the  ground  on 
which  any  building  it  placed.  1 he  ichno- 
graphy  of  a building. 

GROU'ND-RENT,  S.  rent  paid  for  the 
ground  on  which  a houfc  is  built. 

GROU'NDSELL,  S.  the  footpoft  of  a 
door  ; or  the  timber  or  railed  pavement  of  a 
houfe  next  the  door. 

GROU'NDSEL,  S.  f grand fwylig^  Sax.] 
in  Botany,  the  fgntiio,  Lat.  a r.&ft.nccon,  Fr.  j 
it  is  placed  in  the  fecond  left.  ot  Linnaeus  s 
19th  clafs.  The  fpecica  arckvcnteen, 

CRQU'NL  WORK,  S.  in  Fainting,  that 
colour  on  which  all  the  figures  aic  drawn. 
A foundation  of  a building.  Figuratively, 
tfw  firft  pa  t of  an  undertaking.  • The  nidi- 
njmts  of  a fcience.  The  true  caufe  or  reafon. 

GROUP,  S.  [ptonounred  ggoof>,  groupte, 
Fr.  ] in  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  an  allcm- 
blagc  of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  &c.  In 
Architecture,  applied  to  any  number  of  co- 
lumns, exceeding  two,  (landing  on  the  fame 
pedt  ftal-  Figuratively,  a croud ; a rlnfter  ; 
a huddle  ; a number  thronged  together; 

To  GRO  UP,  V.  A,  in  Painting,  to  in- 
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frounce  fever.:!  figures  imo  one  piece. 

GROU'SE,  S.  a kind  of  fowl  named  a 
heathcoek. 

CrRO'UT,  S.  [greet,  grut.  Sax  ] coarfe 
meal  or  pollard. 

To  CRO  W,  V.  N.  T prefer  grew  pirt. 
pad.  grown,  grr/wan.  Sax.]  to  inejeafe,  ap- 
plied to  vegetation.  To  be  produced  by  ve- 
getation, To  increafe  in  ftature.  To  arrive 
progrcdively  from  infancy  to  manhood.  To 
Ihoot  in  any  particular  form.  To  improve 
or  make  a progrefs.  To  come,  arrive,  or 
advance  to  any  liate  by  degrees.  To  proceed 
orariie,  as  from  a caufe.  Ufed  with  l 07 e - 
iter,  to  ftlck  or  adhere  ciofely  together.  To 
accrue,  or  become  due,  applied  to  the  intereit 
due  on  mondy  lent.  Applied  to  the  fea,  by 
mariners,  to  fwell  or  roll.  “ When  the  fea 
is  never  fo  little  grown”  Kulrigk. 

GROWER,  S.  that  which  vegetates,  ot 
increafe;.  v 

To  GRO'WL,  V.  N.  T g’*!Ie»,  Teut.J 
to  fnarl,  or  murmur,  applied  to  the  noife 
made  by  an  angry  dog.  Figuratively,  to 
murmur,  or  grumble,  with  dilcontentor  rage.. 

GROWN,  part,  pafll  [of  grew]  incrcafcd 
by  growth  ; covered  or  filled  by  the  growth 
of  any  thing.  Arrived  at  full  growth  or 
ftature.  , . 

GROWTH,  S.  vegetable  life;  increafe 
by  vegetation.  The  thing  produced.  In- 
creafe in  number,  bulk,  ftature  or  improve- 
ment. 

ToGRU'B,  V.  A.  f grtktm,  Prct.]  to  ex- 
tirpate by  digging  up  the  foil.-  To  pull  up 
by  the  roots.  To  dirt  one’s  cioathsor  firth. 
Ncuterly,  to  appear  in  a mean,  nafty,  or  dir- 
ty manner.  In  Cocking,  to  cut  oft  the 
feathers  under  the  wings. 

ORU'B,  S.  in  Natural  Hillory,  a fmall 
worm.  In  Medicine,  a »vh:te  unfluous  pim- 
ple, arifrng  on  the  face,  chiefly  on  the  alae  of 
the  nofe. 

GRU'BSTREET,  S.  the  name  of  a ftreet 
near  Moor*iieldsin  London,  once  remarka-, 
bte  for  the  rclidence  of  hirelihg  authors. llfcd 
as  an  adjeflive  to  frgnify  mean,  low,  and  dull., 
applied  to  cnmpofitions.  “ Crub-jirtri  Eftays.  * 

To  GRU'DGF.,  V.  A.  to  view  tbcadvan- 
ta-es  of  another  with  difeontent  and  uoeali- 
ncis.  To  give  or  take  unwiiiibgly.  Nets- 
tcrly,  to  murmur  or  repine.  To  be  unwil- 
ling, reluffant,  or  envious.  t 

Gftl'D'GF,  S.  an  old  quarrel.  Figura- , 
tivcly,  ill-will  ; refentment.  Unwiliingrefs 
to  benefit ; envy ; odium  ; or  envious  re- 
fentment. 4 ‘ Thofc  to  whom  you  have 
with  grudge  preferred  me."  Sen  JoLnJctt . Re- 
in or  fe  of  confidence.  , 

GRU'OGINC,  S.  the  afl  of  envying  »' 
perfon,  or  of  giving  with  great  rcluftance. 

GRU  EL,  S.  [gruaw,  grutllt,  Fr.]  a 
kind  of  fipoon  meat  made  of  oatmeal  boiled 
in  water.  Any  kind  of  mixture  made  by 
boiling  ingredients  in  water.  “ Gruel  made 
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of  "rain,  broth,  malt  drink  not  much  hop- 
ped, &c.”  Arbuthnot. 

GRU'FF,  Adv.  S.  [ greff. Bclg.]  four, 
furly,  morofe. 

GRUFFLY,  Adv  fourly,  morofely. 

GRU'FFNESS,' S.  harfhnefs,  or  furlinefs, 
motofenefs. 

GRUhVI,  Adj.  [con traced  from  grun/b/e] 
fmly  or  morofe. 

To  GRUM'BLE,  V.  N.  [" g rommelcn tgrow 
pten,  Belg.]  to  murmur.  To  growl  or  fnarl. 
Crumbling  o’er  his  prey.” 

GRUM'BLF.R,  S.  one  that  murmurs.  A 
difeon  tented  perfon. 

GRUM'BLING,  S.  a murmuring, a fjiarl- 
ing 

GRU'ME,  S.  [ greaumtaut  Fr.  grumus* 
Lit.J  a thick  vifeid  confidence  of  a fluid, 
like  that  of  the  white  of  an  egg. 

GRUM'LY,  Adv.  in  a morofe  or  furly 
manner. 

GRU'MOUS,  Adj.  thick  or  clotted. 

GRU'NSEL,  [ufually  fpeit groundfd,  from 
grand  t Six.]  the  lower  part,  floor,  or  threlhold 
of  a building.  tf  On  the  grunfd  edge — 
where  he  fell  flat.”  Par.  Left. 

To  GRU'NT,  or  GRU'NTLE,  V.  A 
[gnun,  Brit.]  to  make  a hoarfe  noife,  applied 
toa  hog. 

GRU'NT,  S.  [See  the  verb]  the  noife 
made  by  a hog. 

GRU'NTER,  S.  one  that grunte. 

GUAfCUM,  S.  [ guaiaCy  Ind.]  a medi- 
cinal wood,  called  alio  lignum  vitas,  the 
bark  and  wood  is  ufed  in  phyflek  as  an  at- 
tenuant , in  the  Indies  it  is  ufed  in  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe,  but  is  not  efficacbus  in  thefe 
climates.  The  refin  is  improperly  called 
gum  guaiactfm,  and  is  of  greater  fervice  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  than  the  wood  or  bark. 

GUARANTEE;  S.  [ gar  ant , Fr.]  a 
power  who  undertakes  to  fee  the  conditions 
of  any  league  performed. 

ToGUA'RANTY,  V.  A.  to  undertake 
to  fee  the  articles  of  any  treaty  performed. 

ToGUA'RD,  V.  A.  [pronounced  gard, 
as  well  as  in  its  derivatives,  garder,  Fr.  i 
to  watch  in  order  to  fccure  from  fur- 
prize,  or  fudden  danger.  To  protedt  or  de- 
fend. To  anticipate,  or  fecure  againft  ob- 
jections. To  adorn,  or^bind  the  extremities 
of  a cloth  with  lifts,  laces,  or  other  ornamen- 
tal borders.  u In  a long  motley  robe, 
guarded  with  yellow.**  Sbmk. 

GUA'RD,  S.  [of  garde,  Fr.]  one  or  more 
^ferfons  employed  to  watch  in  order  to  defend 
from  danger  or  prevent  a furprize.  The  du- 
ty done  by  foldiers  to  prevent  a furprize.  A 
(fate  of  caution  or  vigilance.  A limitation 
A border,  ornamental  hem  or  lace  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  a garment.  Part  of  the  hilt  of  a 
fwbrd.  In  Fencing^  an  aftion  or  pofhirc 
proper  to  defend  the  body  from  the  efforts  of 
an  antagonift.  Guard s,  in  the  plural,  is  par- 
No.  XIII. 
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• ' • 
ticularly  applied  to  thofe  troops  which  are 

kep*  to  guard  the  king 

GUA'ROER,  S.  one  who  protects,  de- 
fends, guards,  or  watches. 

GUA'RDfAN,  S.  [garJieri\  Fr.]  a per-* 
'f>n  who  hqs  the  c-»rc  of  an  oiphan.  One 
to  whom  tiie  Care  of  any  thins  ‘s  com  mitre.'; 
l :*n>itimcs  named  warden.  Guardian  f u>c 
fffiri’rraTitieSt  is  one  to  whom  the  fp  ritual  ju- 
rfdidbn  of  any  diocefe  is  committed  du- 
r.ng  the  vacancy  of  the  fee. 

GU  A'RD  IAN,  Adj.  performing  the  of- 
fice of  a kind  protestor  and  defende*.  The 
•ioflriue  of  guardian  angels,  drawn  from  the 
famous  text ; 4‘  Their  ange/s  Hand  before 
the  face  cf  my  father,”  has  many  advocates, 
and  as  it  is  no  bad  illuftbtbn  of  the  divine 
benevolence  and  providence,  and  at  the 
fame  »ime  enforces  the  dignity  of  the  human 
Ipccics,  it  may  ferve  fome  nobler  pur- 
p .*cs. 

GUA'RDLESS,  Adj.  without  defence. 
Without  any  aid  or  fupport. 

GUA'RDSHIF,  S.  care,  protection;  or 
the  flare  of  a perfon  under  guardians.  A 
king’s  (hip,  that  guards  the  ecu  ft. 

GUBERNA'TION,  S.  government  or 
fuptr  in  tendency.  4<  This  cxieq  llvd  guber  na- 
tion," IV at  ts 

GU  DGEON,  S.  [gaupn,  Fr.]  a fmall  fifh 
found  in  brooks  and  rivers,  and  eafily  caught  s 
Whence  it  is  ufed  figuratively  for  a perfon 
eafily  cheated  or  impofed  upon:  “ To  draw 
you  in  like  fo  many  gudgeons,  to  fwallow  his 
falfc  arguments.”  Swift.  Something  fo  be 
caught  or  received  to  a man’s  own  difad  van- 
tage; alluding  to  gudgeons  being  a conin)oa 
bait  for  pij&e. 

GUERNSEY,  orGARNSEY,  an  ifland 
on  the  coafl  of  Normandy,  in  the  EngJifh 
channel,  aqd  fubjedt  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
naturally  ftrong,  being  furrounded  with  high 
rocks,  and  is  well  fnuated  for  trade  in  time 
of  peace  ; likcwife,  in  time  of  war,  it  lies 
well  to  annoy  the  French  with  their  priva- 
jeers.  It  is  about  teri  miles  in  length,  as 
much  in  breadth,  and  contains  tea  parifhes. 
The  natives  fpeak  French,  it  having  been  a 
put  of  Normandy,  and  is  Hill  governed  by 
Norman  laws. 

To  GUE'SS,  V.  A.  [gbffln,  Bclg.]  to 
conjedture  ; to  fnppofc/  to  imagine. 

GUE'SS,  S.  a conjecture  ; a judgment 
without  any  pofitive  or  certain  grounds. 

GUE'SSER,  S.  a conjedturer.  One  who 
judges  without  certain  knowledge. 

GUE'SSINGLY,  AJv.  forming  a true 
judgment  ; cafually  ; uncertainly. 

GUX'ST,  S.  [ gwejlaiy  Brit,  guft,  gift , Sax.] 
otic  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  another.  A 
(iranger. 

To  GUC'GLE,  V.  N.  [gorgoliare,  Jftal.J 
To  found  like  water  running  out  of  a narrow 
mouthed  bottle* 
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GCP0AGE,  S.  the  reward  or  money  gi*' 

ven  to  a guide. 

GUIDANCE,  S.  direftion*  government 
. exercilcd  in  legulating  a perfon” s aliens; 
regulation,  according  to  rules,  in  orccr  to 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  danger. 

ToGLTDF,  V.  A.  [guider,  Fr.]  to  go- 
vern, di»eft,  inflruft,  regulate,  or  fupcrin- 
tend  a perfon. 

GUl'DE,  S.  [Fr.]  one  who  direfts  ano- 
ther in  his  way.  One  who  direfts  or  regu- 
lars the  condyftof  another  by  his  coonfcl. 
A direftor. 

GUl'DELESS,  Adj.  without  a guide,  or  ; 
a perfon  to  (how  one  the  way. 

GUl'DER,  S.  a direftor,  guide,  or  regu- ! 
• iator. 

GUl'LD,  S.  [fometimes  pronounced  like 
gild,  and  fometimes  like  glide,  of  gild,  Sax 
gtLle,  Belg.]  a focicty,  corporation,  or  com- 
pany united  together.  Hence  Guildhall  j 
place  or  hall  belonging  to  a corporation, 
wherein  affairs  relating  to  the  corporation  in 
iheir  united  capacity  arc  tranfafted. 

GUPLE,  S.  [pronounced  gilt , with  the 
g hard,  gila,  Pcrf. J low  cunning  or  craft. 
Deceit*. 

GlJi'LEFUL,  Adj.  full  of  deceit i wily; 
fraudulent.  Treacherous*  jisnpoling  or  over- 
reaching. 

GUI'LELESS,  Adj.  without  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  cheat,  or  impofc  upon  a per 
Ion. 

GUI'LT,  ,S.  f gilt.  Sax.]  a crime ; aeon 
feioufnefs  of  having  done  amifs  or  having 
done  a crime  one  is  accufcJ  of.  Figuratively, 
a crime*,  or  offence.  *‘  Clofe  pent  up  guilts 
—rive  your  concealing  continents^  hbak. 

.GU1L'  TILY,  Adv.  criminally. 

GUI'LTINESS,  S.  the  (tare  of  being 
guilty  of  a crime. 

GUI'LT  LESS,  S.  free  from  confciouf- 
Dcfs  of  having  done  a crime.  Innocent. 
Free  from  fin,  or  punifhnreut.  “ The  Lord 
will  not  hold  h<m  guilt  left  that  tuketh  hH 
name  in  vain.”  Exoj.  xx.  7. 

GUILTLESSLY,  AJv.  innocently. 

GUI'LT  Y,  Adj  (W/ri*,  Sax  ] having 
committed  a crime.  Wicked,  or  corrupt. 
“ AD  the  tumult  of  a guilty  world.”  Tbomfon. 

Gl/I'NEA,  S [fo  called  from  Guinea  in 
Afiica,  from  whence  the  gold  was  brough', 
of  wh  ch  ihev  were  at  firlt  formed]  a gold 
coin  current  in  England.  At  fi  It  it  was 
valued  at  twenty  (h. (lings ; but  gold  growing 
fcrace  it  waraivmod  to  tweniy-one  (hillings 
and  fix  pence,  but  is  now  funk  to  twtnty-one 
Ihii  lings. 

GUiNEA,  S.  a Urge  country  bf  Africa,’ 
of  which  little  is  known  cxce;  t the  coalls,  j 
for  which  rcafon  it  is  criled,  the  coaD.otj 
Guiuey.  Ir  is  divided  into  the  lower  and 
upper.  This  laD  comprehends  the  Mala-  j 
gueta-coaft,  the  Tooth-coaft,- the  Gold-cmrft, 
Whida  v,  Great  A»du,  and  Benin.  The 
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lower  part  is  commonly  called  Congo.  It  ?s 
very  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  though  the 
Negroes  live  a confiderable  time.  The  water 
is  fo  had,  that  it  is  common  for  worms  to  breed 
between  the  (kin  and  the  flelh,  of  above  an 
ell  long,  and  of  a white  filver  colour.  Mod 
imagine,  that  this  di (order  is  peculiar  to  the 
country  j but  had  waters  do  the  fame  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  p.u  ticularly  to  the  E. 
of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  m Afia.  The  inhabi- 
tants in  general  go  almoD  naked,  and  there 
feems  to  be  very  little  religion  or  honelly 
among  them.  The  men  take  as  many  wives 
as  they  pleafe  ; and  the  women  arc  as  incon- 
tinent as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
commodities  purchafed  there  are,  gum-fencca, 
at  Senegal;  grain,  upon  the  Grain-Coaft  ; 
elephants- teeth,  upou  the  Tooth-Coaft  ; the 
greatefl  plenty  of  gold,  upon  the  GoLl-Coaft; 
and  all,  in  general,  furnilh  ILvcs,  more  or 
lefs:  and  indeed  fome  of  all  thefe  commodi- 
ties are  to  be  had  in  all  parts  of  it.  The  En- 
ghfli,  Dutch,  French,  Lanes,  and  other  na- 
tions, have  factories  upon  this  coaQ  ; and 
pur clr-. fe  (laves,  and  other  commodities*  for 
the  benefit  of  their  employers.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  couft  generally  buy.  Deal,  or  take 
captive,  men  and  women  from  the  inland 
parts,  to  (ell  for  Daves  ; yet  in  many  places, 
they  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  one  another  ; 
and  even  the  kings  them  (elves,  if  their  wives 
difpleafe  them,  will  fell  them  to  the  Europe- 
ans. There  are  abundance  of  little  Dates, 
whofe  heads,  or  chiefs,  the  Tailors  have  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  kings : however, 
there  are  very  few  that  deferve  that  title. 
When  they  arc  at  war  with  each  other,  as 
they  often  are,  the  people  that  are  taken,  on 
both  Tides  ate  fold  for  (laves  : and  it  rs  not 
uncommon  for  the  nearvD  of  kui  to  fell 
each  other,  when  they  have  power  fo  to  do. 
Though  they  come  on  board  the  (hips  nuked, 
they  fcldom  fail  of  (tearing  ‘fo  me  tiling  or 
other,  thougji  never  fo  well  watched,  they 
are  fuch  dexteious  thieves.  Some  make  Gui- 
ncy  to  extend  from  Cape  Blanco,  in  20  de- 
grees of  N.  latitude,  to  Angola  in  10  degrees 
of  S.  yihilc  others  include  Gainey  within  th^ 
bounds  of  the  coaD  above  mentioned ; but 
this  is  a didinftion  of  very  little  conference. 
The  French  pretend,  that  fomc  Tailors  from- 
Dieppe  frrD  difcoveied  this  country  in  1364  ; 
but  this  Teems  to  a fable : however,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Portuguefe  fottr\d  it  out  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fiUecnth  century,  ati^t 
began  a (ettlemcnt  here. 

GUl'NEA  HEN,  S.  a final!  Indian  hen. 

• GUINEA-PEPPER,  S.  in  Botany,  the 
pokne  d'  hide  ou  de  Guin/e , Fr.  cup/ium,  i.it. 
the  cmpalcmcnt  is  of  011c  leaf,  divided  into 
five  parts,  anJ  ereft.  It  is  ranged  in  the  fii  D 
feft  of  Linnzus’s  qth  clafs,  and  in  the  7th 
left,  of  TourncfourtT  zd.  The  fp ccitsaie 
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GUIrSE,  S.  [Fr.  gutf a,  Ital .gnoufe,  Tcut.] 
manner;  appearance;  behaviour.  **  By  their 
.guife  wil'c  men  they  feem.”  Par,  Lofi.  Cuf- 
tom,  or  practice,  **  It  never  wai  our  guife 
-■-to  flight  the  poor.”  Pope.  External  ap- 
pearance ; drefs  or  habit. 

GUITA'R,  S.  [ gbitarra > S.  gutter  re , Fr.] 
in  Mufic,  a ft  ringed  inftrumenc  with  a neck 
like  a violin,  an  oval  body,  played  on  with 
the  fingers. 

GU'LES,  S.  [gueu/et,  Fr.  "ftj,  Hcb.]  in 
Heraldry,  red.  In  the  arms  of  noblemen  it 
is  called  ruby,  in  thofc  of  fovereign  princes 
Mars,  and  in  engravings  fignified  by  llraight 
ftrokes  from  the  top  o l the  efcutcheon  to  the 
bottom. 

GU’JLF,  S.  \%olfei  Fr.  go/fo, , Ital.]  an  arm, 
or  part  of  the  occcan  running  up  into  the 
land.  Figuratively,  an  abyfs.  “ Follow 
thine  enemy  in  a fiery  gulf'*  Shat.  Any 
thing  infallible. 

GU'LFY,  Adj.  full  of  eddies,  gulfs,  or 
whirlpools. 

To  GU'LL,  S.  [goluJtat  Sclav.]  to  trick; 
to  cheat ; to  deceive  or  defraud  by  artifice. 

GU'LL,  S.  a fea  bird.  A cheat,  or  trick. 
A ftupid  animal ; a perfon  eafily  impofed 
upon. 

GU'LLFR,  S.  a chdt  or  importer.  A 
defrauder. 

GU'LLERY,  S.  artifice  ufed  to  trick  or 
impofeon  a perfon. 

GlI'LLET,  S.  [goulett  Fr.  gu/a,  Lat.] 
the  throat,  paffigc,  or  pipe  through  which 
the  food  panes  into  the  body. 

To  GU'LL Y,  V.  N.  to  run  with  a fmall 
noife,  applied  to  water. 

GU'LL Y-HOLF.,  S.  See  GULLY,  the 
hole  where  gutters  empty  themfelves  into  the 
common  fewer. 

To  GU'LP,  V.  N.  f golpen%  Belg.]  to 
fwallow  eagerly;  to  drink  down  with  one 
fwallow. 

GU'LP,  S.  as  much  liquor  as  can  be  drank 
at  one  fwallow. 

GU'M,  S.  [gurnmi.  Lat.]  a vegetable  juice 
camming  through  the  pores  of  certain  plants, 
and  there  hardening  into  a flicking  mafs, 
more  vifeid  and  lefs  friable  than  refins,  and 
difloiving  in  water.  In  Anatomy,  the  hard 
flcfhy  fubftance  of  the  mouth  in  which  the 
teeth  grow  ; genet  ally  ufed  in  the  plural, 
from goma,  Sax. 

GUM'MINESS,  S.  the  ftate  of  a thing 
abounding  with  gum. 

GUMMCF^I  I Y,  S.  tbc  nature  of  gum  ; 
vifeidity ; gumminefs. 

GUM'MY,  Adj.  confifting  of  gum  ; of 
the  nature  of  gum.  Sticky. 

CUN',  S.  |£//rr,  HI  J a weapon  which 
forcibly  difeharges  a ball,  fhot,  or  other 
ofTcnfive  matter,  through  a cylindrical  barrel 
by  means  of  gunpowder.  Great  gum  arc  ge- 
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nerally  called  cannon,  and  ordnance.  Small 
gum  are  fuch  as  arc  portable,  and  incluje 
mu&juets,  mufquetoons,  carbines,  blunder- 
buflcs,  fowling  pieces.  Sec.  Gunuert,  in  the 
plural,  are  officers  employed  in  looking  after, 
and  managing  the  ordnance  mounted  on 
lines,  batteries,  or  forts. 

CO  NNELL,  S.  See  GUNWALE. 

GU'NNER,  S.  a perfon  who  manages, 
and  has  thcchatge  of  she  artillery  of  a Ihip, 
& c. 

GU'NNER  Y,  S.  the  fcience  or  art  of 
(hooting  with  guns,  and  mortar*,  including 
the  knowledge  of  the  force  and  effefts  of 
guupowder,  the  dimenfions  of  pieces  ; the 
method  of  elevating,  railing  a piece  fo  as  to 
hit  any  given  objeft ; of  computing  its 
range,  &c. 

GUNPOWDER,  S.  a compofition  of 
falt-petre,  fnlphur,  and  charcoal,  which 
takes  fire  ealily,  and  when  fired,  expands 
with  great  vehemence  and  noife,  by  means 
of  its  elaftic  force.  Bartholdus  Schwaits,  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  invented  it  in 
1380,  but  it  appears  that  Roger  Bacon,  our 
countryman,  knew  of  it  150  years  before 
Schwartz  was  bom,  fince  he  mentions  it  in 
exprefs  terms  in  his  treatife  Dr  nulliratc  magi*, 
publilhed  at  Oxford,  in  izi6.  “ You  may 
raife  thunder  and  lightning  at  pleafure,  fays 
he,  by  only  taking  fulphur,  nitre,  and  char- 
coal, which  fingly,  have  no  effeft ; but, 
mixed  together  and  confined  into  a clofe 
place,  caufe  an  cxplofion  greater  than  that 
of  a clap  of  thunder." 

GU'N-SHOT,  S.  the  diftance  to  which  s 
ball  can  be4hot  out  of  a gun. 

GUN-SMITH,  S.  one  who  makes  and 
fells  guns. 

GU'N-STOCK,  S.  the  wood  to  which  the 
barrel  of  a gun  is  fixed. 

GUNWALE,  S.  [of  gun  and  •wealdat i. 
Sax.]  a piece  of  timber  reaching  on  either 
fide  of  the  Ihip,  from  the  half  deck  to  the 
forecaffle,  wherein  they  put  the  flaachions, 
which  fuppert  the  wafte  tret. 

GU'RGE,  S.  [gurgeSf  Lat. j a whirlpool  | 
a gulf. 

GU'RCION,  S.  the  coarfer  part  of  meal 
lifted  from  the  bran. 

To  GU'SH,  V.  N.  [goffikn,  Belg.]  to 
flow  out  in  a Urge  quantity,  and  with  violence. 

GUSH,  S.  a ludden  and  large  flowing 
of  water,  or  any  other  fluid.  Any  thing 
pound  out  with  a hidden  eruption.. 

GU'SSET,  S.  [guujfet,  Fr.]  any  thing 
fowed  on  cloath  to  (Irengthen  it  j by  fem- 
fl  relies,  peculiarly  applied  to  the  triangular 
pieces  of  cloth  at  the  neck,  under  the 
arms,  and  at  the  openings  of  the  flaps  of  a 
fliirt,  &c. 

GUST,  S.  \guftui,  Lat.  goSt,  Fr.]  the 
fenfe  of  tailing.  The  height  of  fcnfual  en- 
joy meat. 
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Jovment.,  Love,  or  liking.  Turhof  fancy  ; 
peculiar  taftc. or  genius.  Plcafure,  capr'e.*, 
«»r  whim.  “ Deftroy  all  cicaturrs  for  thy 
fport  or  gujl."  Pope.  A hidden  violent  Waft 
of  wind,  from  f utter  t III.  “ As  doth  a fail, 
fill’d  with  a fretting  gufi.'*  Sbak.  A Aid  den 
burft  of  paflion  “ A weak  di  (temper'd  foul 
that  fweLls — with  fudden  gvfis  of  pafiion." 
jttddif. 

G IT' '>'1*  A TILE,  Adj.  fit  to  be  tufted  j to 
be  tailed  j the  object  of  taftc  J pleafant  to 
the  cade. 

GUSTATION,  S.  [guflatuu  Lat.]  the 
aft  of  tafting.  “ The  nerves  o i'gu fiction.” 
Brew  it. 

GU'STFUL,  AJj.  pleafing  to  the  taftc. 
Figuratively,  tint  which  communicates  plea- 
fiire  to  the  mind,  or  that  which  is  moll  agree- 
able to  tl*c  mind  or  fenfes, 

GU'STO,  S.  [Itaig  the  re’ilh,  flavour, 
or  tafle  which  a thing  caiifes.  The  power 
by  which  any  thing  excites  a fenfation  in  the 
palate.  Liking,  or  prejudice,  applied  to 
the  mind. 

GU'STY,  Adj.  windy,  ftormy.  “ The 
gt.fy  wind.’*  Piotr.fw. 

GUT,  S.  [ kut thy  Belg.]  in  the  plnral,  the 
etitraiL.  Figuratively,  the  (lomach  or  re- 
ceptacle of  food. ' Gluttony.  The  infide  of 
any  thing,  particularly  a clock  or  watch. 

To  GUT,  V.  A.  to  take  out  the  entrails 
•f  an  animal.  Figuratively,  to  plunder  or 
rol*  any  thing  of  its  content*. 

GUfTA  SE'RENA,  S.  [Lat.  a clear 
•Trap]  a difeafe  of  the  eyes,  being  an  entire 
lofs  of  fight,  w ithout  any  apparent  fault  o» 
dlforder  of  the  part,  excepting  that  the  pupil 
looks  fomewhat  Jargcr  and  bjuckcr  than  be- 
fore. 

„ GUTTATED,  Adj.  [gut/a,  Lat.]  be 
ip  rink  Ira  with  Jr^ps. 

GUTTER,  S.  [gauturx  Run.]  a narrow 
phflage  for  water. 

To  GUTTER,  V.  A.  to  cut  or  wear 
into  finall  channels,  hollow's,  or  furrows. 

To  GUTTLE,  Y.  N.  to  feed  luxuriouf- 
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I ly,  or  iy temperately.  Actively,  to  fwalW, 
or  eat  iii  a ravenons  manner. 

GUTTLER,  S.  a greedy  or  intemperate 
eater.'  • 

GUTTULOUS,  Adj.  [ guttula , Lat.]  in 
the  form  of  a final  I drop,  **  Figured  in  .is 
gvtmlous  decent.”  Broken. 

GUTTURAL,  Adj.  [gutturalis9  Lat.] 
pronounced  in  the  throat ; belonging  or  ap- 
purtaining  to  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  orGUTTF,  Adj.  [gutta,  Laf. 
a dropj  in  Heraldry,  marked  with  drops, 
“ Gutty  of  fable,”  that  is  marked  with 
black  drop?, 

GUY',  S.  the  rop^  by  which  any  thing  is 
lifted  into  a (hip.  Skinner. 

To  GIFZZLE,  V.  N.  [from  gut  * or  gujt9 
w hence  guttle,  guzx/e]  to  feed*  immoderately  $ 
to  (wallow  any  ii^orir  greedily.  Actively, 
to  fwaflow  with  excefiive  pleafure. 

GL'ZZLER,  S.  an  immoderate  drinker, 
fomdtimes  applied  to  an  eater. 

GY'BE,  S.  To  GY'BE,  V.  N.  Sec  GIBE, 
or  To  GIBE. 

GYMNA'SIUM,  S.  [Lat.  ^n{>l  Gr  ] 
a.p!  ce  fitted  to  perform  public  exeiciles. 
figuratively,  a fchool. 

G YMNA'STlCi  Adj.  [ yv/utttctxo e,  Gr.] 
fomething  relating  or  belonging  to  bodily  ex- 
ercife,  fuch  as  wreitling,  &c. 

GYM  NIC,  Adj.  [gymnique,  Fr. 

Gr.]  praftifing  or  ufing  fuch  exercifcs  as  re- 
late 10  the  body.  *?  Cymric  ariifts.”  Milt. 

GYRATION,  S.  [gy  ratiu,  Lat.]  the 
of  turning ‘any  thiu'g  about  in  a circle. 
“ Moved  rt;und  in  a circle  with  gyrations.  * 
Newt.  Opt.  • 

GY'KE,  S.  [gyrus,  Lat.]  a circle  or  orbit 
deferibed  by  any  thing  in  motion.  “ He 
fpins  in  giddy  gyres.*'  Dryd  Notin  ufe. 

GY'VcS,  S.  j geyyn,  Brit.]  fetters  con- 
fiding of  two  links.  (*  I thought  gyves 
and  ihc  mill  had  tamed  thee.”  Mile.  Sam. 

To  GY'VE,  V.  a.  to  fetter  or  fliakle  ; 
to  confine  ; to  enfnare.  “ I will  gyre  thes 
in  thine  own  courtlhip.”  Sbak. 


Tin;  End  of  Volume 
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